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oe AVERY man’s proper mansion-house, and home, being 

“4 the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, 
the comfortablest part of his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s 
inheritance, a kind of private princedome, nay, tothe possessors 
thereof, an epitome of the whole world, may well deserve, by 
these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be 
decently and delightfullyadorned.” = = = = = = 
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* Architecture can want no commendation, where there are 
noble men, or noble mindes.””—SiR HENRY WOTTON. = # 
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““c @uUsS English word To Buin is the Anglo-Saxon Bylsan, 

to confirm, to establish, to make firm andsure and fast, 
to consolidate, to strengthen; and is applicable to all other 
things as well as to dwelling-places.” DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 
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«A LWAYS be ready to speak your mind, and a base man 
tA. will avoid you.”—WILLIAM BLAKE, = = = = 
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FRAGMENTARY OLD PAINTED GLASS: ITS DUE TREATMENT. 


HEN the restoration of an 
ancient church is taken in 
hand, assuming that it has 

not been dealt with, except by way 
of occasional repair, for the last 350 
years or thereabouts, it is often found 
that every window exhibits pits, more or 
less fragmentary, of stained and painted 
glass of a date prior to the first year 
of Edward VI., and it must be a rare 
case indeed when the windows show no 
remains of old glass. 

Speaking, by way of example, of the 
smaller parish churches, some such 
arrangement as this is very usual. In 
the great east window are one or more 


figures, often mutilated, of Our Lady 
or some of the Saints. Sometimes it has 
been an Annunciation window—Our Lady 
is there with hands held up in token 
of wonder, but the Archangel Gabriel, 
formerly by her side, has wholly or in 
part disappeared, while, in other cases, 
the Archangel is there and Out Lady 
has gone. In other instances a Cruci- 
fixion has been in the east window, and 
there may be left the cross or part of it, 
with fragments, here and there of the 
sacred Figure and of Our Lady and St. 
John on either side and St. Mary 
Magdalene behind. If there be side 
chapels, their east windows may show 


remains of the coat-armour of those who 
built them, placed there as mute be- 
seechings for prayers for their souls. 
The nave or aisle windows on the north 
side may have remains in their main 
lights of figures of the Prophets and 
Evangelists, while on the south side, in 
the main lights, will be fragments of the 
Apostles and Saints. The tracery lights 
will contain small figures of angels, 
Cherubim or Seraphim or Saints. The 
west window, if there be one, will usually 
show fragments of a picture of the Last 
Judgment, while in all the windows are 
geen remains of borders—conventional 
leaves, ostrich feathers, or lions’ heads, 


1peEOBULLDER: 


Fig. 1. Fragmentary Glass in Sheering Church, Essex. 


maybe, in brown outline heightened 
with yellow, alternating with pieces of 
ruby or blue glass—and of quarries deco- 
rated with ttle designs, maple or oak 


leaf, ivy or vine perhaps, in which the 
pictures have been set. 
The important point is that all these 


fragments of the old picture windows 
are, in sucha eas we have assumed, 
the first restoration in modern times of 
an ancient church, found to-day in situ. 
They are in the positions in which they 
were originally placed, and, as is evident, 
they constitute, even in their frag- 
mentary condition, most valuable evi- 
dence of the former condition of the 
shurch in the matter of window glazing. 
The reason for this state of things seems 
to be that, contrary to popular notions, 
here was comparatively little violence 
done to painted church windows in the 
troublous days of the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries. Such violence as there was 
wes probably, so far as secular churches 
were concerned, chiefly directed against 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the 
greater number of which, being in the 
larger cities and towns, were more 
exposed to’ mob violence than country 
churches. - In most places it is probable 
that the old picture windows were simply 
eft to decay, clear glass being: inserted 
as the pieces of coloured stuff bit by bit 
fell out of their settings or were acci- 
dentally broken. This would seem to be 
the tale told by the fragmentary painted 
glass which has survived to our time, 
even were other testimony lacking. 
Fortunately, however, we have con- 
temporary - evidence on the subject. 
Harrison,-.in his “ Description of 
England,” prefixed to “ Holinshed’s 
Chronicle” (Bk. II., ch. 4, p. 223), after 
referring to the removal and defacement 


} 


ct 


of images and other “monuments of 
idola says, “Onlie the stories in 
glasse windowes excepted, which, for 
want of sufficient store of new stuffe, and 
by reason of extreame charge that should 
grow by the alteration of the same 
into white panes throughout the realme, 
are not altogether abolished in most 
places at once, but by little and little 
suffered to decaie that white glass may 
be set up in their roomes.” If this state- 
ment is reliable, and we know no reason 
for doubting it, we have a complete 
explanation of the state to-day of the 
window glass of our ancient parish 
churches prior to restoration. Given 
a set of church windows in the condition 
which we have pictured, surely, having 
regard to the high value which such an 
arrangement has as well for the art 
student, the architect, and glass painter 
as for'the student of history, ecclesiology, 
heraldry, and allied subjects, one should 
study to preserye such a record and to 
extract from it means whereby the 
windows of the church, when restored, 
shall serve the same ends and teach the 
same lessons as they did of old when 
led with painted glass. This notion is 
in accordance with the idea which is 
supposed to prompt church restoration 
nowadays, namely, how to make a 
church “answer the same purposes— 
worship, sacrifice, prayer, and teaching 
combined with: appreciation of what is 
fitting in external things—as it was 
originally meant to serve. 

If these be, indeed, the objects to be 
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aimed at in church restoration, how do. 


we stand with regard to the old windows ? 
Have we hitherto dealt with them in a 
manner helpful towards a restoration of 
their usefulness and beauty ? 

In most cases we have not done go. 


Whatever the cause may be—thought- 
lessness, misapprehension as to the. true 
use of painted glass, monetary con- 
siderations, or what not—the lamentable 
fact is that most people have got to look 
upon fragmentary old glass as of no 
practical value, and while out of deference 
to a half-apprehended notion that it 
must not be destroyed, but in some way 
or other preserved, they have not the 
courage to throw it aside, they do with it 
what is almost as bad by removing it 
tom its setting, cutting it up into con- 
venient shapes, and leading it all up 
together into a composite mass of 
coloured glass. Thus these precious 
ragments, which if left in site would 
nave served as a key for reconstruction 
of the old picture windows, are rendered 
useless, and the only result of such well- 
meant efforts to preserve old fragmen- 
ary glass is to make a “ jumble window,” 
a thing dazzling and confusing to the 
eye, without beauty or teaching capacity, 
and of no earthly use to anybody. To 
ake a few examples. Why was the 
fragmentary tabernacle work which 
formerly stood in situ in one of the 
windows of Sheering Church in Essex, 
and which might have been a guide in 
reconstructing a window as nearly as 
possible similar to itself when new, 
stuck all together, some pieces sideways, 
others upside down, mixed up with 
broken pieces out of other windows, 
and finally fixed in the head of the south 
chancel window? - Fig. 1 shows this 
modern example of what not to do with 
fragmentary old glass. 

Again, why did the person responsible 
for repair of the old glass at Netteswell 
Church near Harlow perpetrate so 
ridiculous an anachronism as to tack 
on to the under part of an ox the lower 
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Fig. 2. Symbol of S. Luke n North Nave 
Window, Netteswell, Harlow, Essex. 
part of a draped human figure (Fig. 2)? 
This was, in the circumstances, inex- 
cusable, for a very little study of the 
fragments in other windows would have 
shown that the drapery was part of a 
broken figure belonging to a set (origi- 
nally four) of which two are still in-the 
tracery of the window opposite to that 
in which the ox occurs. The arrange- 
ment is, two perpendicular side windows 
facing each other with four tracery 
compartments in each. In the north 
window tracery are the symbols of the 
four Hyangelists, among them the ox in 
question, and on the south are the two 
igures shown in Fie. 3. No doubt 
the fragment leaded on to the ox is the 
ower part of one of the two otherwise 


lost figures—either Our Lady or St. Mary 
Magdalene, for it is likely that the four 


Marys were originally in these tracery 
ights. Netteswell, too, reminds us that 
in the head of the south chancel window 
there are many rments leaded to- 
gether haphazarc ion which, had they 
been left. in their original positions, 
might have enabled us to reconstruct the 
windows referred to in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1796, I. 380) as “ pictures 
of two or three of our Kings.” Probably 
these Kings were Sainted Kings, the 
Edwards and St. Edmund the Martyr. 
A jumble window is bad in itself, but 
it is worse by reason of the fact that it 
does not:completely answer the intentions 
of those who have caused it to be made. 
No doubt their purpose is to carefully 
preserve, in the sense of not to destroy, 
the jragmentary* ld glass, but their 
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agent, the. glazier, has one object only 
in view, viz., how to make the fragments 
fit in with one another and how.to make 
the whole, composition, when leaded up, 
go into the window opening where he is 
to fix it., The result, of. course, is that 
the fragments are made more fragmentary 
still, and some actual waste is inevitable. 
ll jumble, windows give. evidence of 
us wasteful process—here a piece cut. 
off a letter, there an essential part of a 
desion shorn away. An apt. illustration 
is the quarry from a jumble window in 
the Lethieullier Chapel at Little Ilford 
thurch, Hssex (Fig. 4). This quarry, 
once rectangular, bearing “the erown in 
the thorn bush”? badge.of Henry VIL., 
with his initials H.R. below the badge, 
has been cut to make it fit into a cireular 
window, and in the cutting the I 
been taken off. 

But what is the alternative to the 
“jumble window ” ? 

True restoration is, first of al 
all along,’ conservation, and so we 
that whatever 
presery e 


ae 


. has 


and 
think 
else we do we should 
ich evidence as has survived 
of the original plan of decoration of each 
window. If, further, we can restore it 
to what.it was up to the days of Edward 
VI., thereby renewing its teaching 
capacity, we shall do well. 

Some such plan as the following might 
be carried out :— 

As a preliminary step, each window 
should- be examined at close quarters 
to see whether any remains of painting, 
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not visible from the ‘floor level, are still 
discernible. Any work so brought to 
light. might be strengthened,with water- 
colour mixed with. gum-water. This 
would adhere to the glass and could be 
washed out afterwards. In this con- 
nexion we may mention that it is a 
common occurrence to find that the 
lines of faded work, of the existence of 
which there had been no su: n when 
standing on-.the floor of the church, 
can upon close inspection’ be seen. 

Accurate tracings might then be made 
of every .window,, and from these full 
sized coloured drawings could be made 
for — preservation among. the parish 
archiyes. 

An attempt might next be made, 
working on,tracing paper stretched over 
nal tracing, to reconstruct the 
window. Of course; if the fragments are 
so slight, as to offer but. little guide to 
the run of the original design, the painter 
would have to apply his knowledge of 
ancient art, aided by careful comp: 
with the other windows of the church 
and, if possible, those of neighbouring 
churches, in the reconstructive, or rather 
semi-creative, process. In many cases, 
however, little difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in reproducing the old design 
from its existing fragments. 

The reconstruction accomplished on 
tracing paper, is the window to be in 
reality a new one with the old fragments 
merely leaded in and lost among the 
new pieces of glass? Hmphatically no. 


Fig. 3. SS. Mary Cleophe and Mary Salome in Tracery of South Window of 
Nave, Netteswell, Harlow, Essex, 
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The fragments ought still to ‘be clearly 
distinguishable from the reconstructed 
portion. To this end we would suggest 
that the fragments, while their exact 
places in the window are preserved, 
should be set in sheets of clear white 
glass, which should fill up the entire 
window except where the fragments 
occur, Upon this clear glass the recon- 
structed parts might be painted in oil 
colours mixed with amber medium, the 
leading being indicated by thick black 
lines.. Thus, to a spectator from within 
the church, while the ancient portion 
would be easily distinguishable from 
the new, the whole design would appear 
as one, and it would depend for 
effect upon the knowledge and skill 
of the man who drew the reconstructed 
portions. 

In the course of time, when criticism 
had done its work and the reconstruction 
was finally approved, the sheet glass 
might be remoyed, and the reconstructed 
portions painted in glass colours and 
leaded up with the fragments in the usual 
way. ven then, however, the old part 
should be distinguished in some way 
from the new, perhaps by the lead round 
them being gilded. The art student 
and the-antiquary would then, at all 
times, be able to tell the old work from 
the new. 

For practical demonstration, and by 
way of suggestion only, an attempt has 
been made (Fig. 5) partially to recon- 
struct a piece of XVth-century glass, 
believed to represent St. Hdmund 
of Canterbury, in the south chancel 
window of Roding Abbess Church, 
Essex, and to give the result (Fig. 6). 
This is, of course, a case where the 
original positions of the fragments 
cannot now be exactly ascertained, 
the run of the design haying been 
lost in 1866 when the existing jumble 
was made, and it is not, therefore, quite 
an apposite illustration to our argument, 
which has been mainly concerned with 
unrestored windows. Still, it may serve 


Fig. 5. XVth-Century Glass at Roding Abbess Church. 
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to make our suggestions clearer than they 
would be without it. We might add that 
we have confined our remarks to the 
lower and principal part of this glass. 
There is a great deal of confused taber- 
nacle work, not shown in the illustra- 
tions, over the figure, which we have 
not attempted to reconstruct, and, with 
regard to the inscriptions on the scrolls, 
we have suggested a verse from the sixth 
Psalm which fits in with the fragments 
dne and quo; but we are quite ready 


Fig. 4. Quarry at Little Ilford. 


to stand corrected on that point, and, 
indeed, on the whole attempt at recon- 
struction. We do, however, suggest that 
nothing in Fig. 6 is incongruous to the 
ancient fragments, and that, on the 
whole, it constitutes a more useful and 
teachable picture than the patched-up 
design in Fig. 5. 

No doubt it may be objected that 
such a plan for dealing with fragmentary 
old glass as we have ventured to put 
forward is in the nature of a counsel 
of perfection, and that considerations 


Fig. 6. 
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might, in many cases, 
militate against its adoption. We 
admit the validity of the objection 
where money is scarce, and we cannot 
but think that the proper course in that 
event is simply to leave the fragments 
alone, taking care only to re-lead and 
strengthen the settings where necessary. 
At a future time, and as funds permit, 
the reconstructive process might be 
ried out. 
Again, it often happens that a frag- 
mentary ancient window is removed to 
make way fora modern memorial window. 
How much better would it be to recon- 
struct the old glass—a not more éxpen- 
si process than the designing and 
making of a new window—and thereby 
not only to set up a worthy memorial 
to a departed soul, but to restore a lost 
feature to the fabric of the church! 
——_+-@-__ 


NOTES. 


A SHORT 
dealt with 


of expense 


time back we 


A Ministry of the obvious 


Fine Arts. 


necessity for a Minister of 
Fine Arts, in view of the numerous 
oce s that arise in which reliable 


artistic advice should be at the disp’ 
of the Government and other authorit 
and we cannot but welcome the action 
taken by the Daily Graphic in obtaining 
the opinion of some of our leading artists 
on the desirability of forming a per- 
manent advisory committee of artists in 
connexion witha Ministry of Fine Arts. 
Wheneyer any scheme arises involving 
one or more of the arts it almost invari- 
ably drifts into a state of confusion from 
which it only emerges after a series of 
unseemly wrangles in a mutilated and 
abortive form. Thus all our attempts 
to secure an adequate artistic expression 
for our patriotic and national aspirations 
are nullified by the lack of competent 
direction at the initiatory stages. This is 
mainly due to the fact that no provision 
is made to ensure that those whose 
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opinion is of real value are consulted, 
and decisions of the highest artistic 
importance are left to quite unqualified 
authorities, elected or appointed to 
perform services utterly different in 
character. We need not quote instances, 
they are present in the minds of all, and 
form the most conclusive arguments in 
favour of some form of artistic authority 
not merely critical in its functions, but 
also charged with the duty of organising 
the methods to be adopted in the realisa- 
tion of all important proposals having an 
wsthetic intention. 


We are glad to be able to 
congratulate the City Cor- 
poration on taking the 
reasonable course of consulting Sir 
William Emerson, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
and Mr. J. J. Burnet to advise them as to 
their future course of action in dealing 
with a town-planning scheme of such 
unusual architectural interest and 
importance. We presume these gentle- 
men are to be asked for their independent 
advice on the whole situation. A 
delicate and most responsible duty is 
placed upon them, in the right discharge 
of which they will, we are sure, receive 
the whole-hearted support of the profes- 
sion. In such matters as this a public 
authority is often in the position of 
needing someone to advise them how 
and where to obtain advice, what steps 
to take to ensure that the work they have 
in hand is entrusted to those who are 
specially qualified to undertake it. We 
are confident that everyone can rely on 
the public spirit and fearless independ- 
ence of the gentlemen selected, and that, 
realising the gravity and the magnitude 
of the issues involved, they can be relied 
on to advise the course of action they 
honestly believe to be in the best interests 
of architecture and to the credit and 
ultimate renown of the City of London. 


St. Paul’s 
Bridge. 


Tr has always been under- 


ae aul’s a stood that the former 

Contaentat Chairman of the Bridge 
‘ontinental i 
Methods, House Estates Committee 


announced the intention 
of his Committee to advise the Cor- 
poration to institute a competition for 
St. Paul’s Bridge. We hope this inten- 
tion has not been abandoned, as the 
question is essentially a public one, 
appealing to the imagination and public 
irit of all architects or town planners. 
othing but good can possibly arise 
from enlisting the active sympathy and 
interest of all those who have given any 
thought to the matter, or from collecting 
the best ideas on the subject; for these 
do not always occur just at the right 
moment to the most gifted of individuals 
or the most competent of permanent 
officials. Particularly is it necessary to 
obtain the ideas-of the younger genera- 
tion, for, by reason of their superior 
education in monumental planning, the 
most able monumental designers should, 
if education counts for anything, be found 
in their ranks. Without a competition 
these ideas may never see the light. If 
we are to obtain such satisfactory results 
as are to be seen in many Continental 
capitals we cannot do better than 
emulate, not only their combined enthu- 
siasm and breadth of view, but also 
their better methods of procedure, as 
seen, for instance, in the methods 
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adopted by the Municipality of Vienna 
in dealing with the problem of the lay out 
of the Karlsplatz. Not only was a 
competition held in which awards were 
made. to Dr. Stiibben, Dr. Otto Wagner, 
Professor Meyreder, and Professor Back, 
in conjunction with an engineer, but 
official designs were afterwards made by 
Professor Meyreder and then further 
studied for modifications by Dr. Otto 
Wagner and Professors Ohmann and 
Goldemund. ~The procedure here adopted 
to obtain the best results is most striking. 
First of all, the importance of the matter 
is fully recognised by those responsible. 
Nothing is considered final while improve- 
ment is possible, neither time nor expense 
is spared. A system obtains whereby 
the best minds can be brought to bear on 
the subject and to contribute ideas to the 
common fund. Every one seems willing 
to work loyally together and to be 
perfectly ready to abandon or modify 
his own ideas in face of better ones, to 
subordinate his own personal interests 
and opinions for the common good of the 
community, so as to obtain by combined 
effort a finer result than any one man 
alone would be likely to achieve. That 
is what is wanted here. We have no 
doubt whatever that architects in this 
country would be capable of the same 
disinterested and public spirited action 
if they were appealed to in the right way. 
We would again most emphatically point 
out that the public interest demands that 
the best available talent be employed in 
the public service, whether it be secured 
by means of a competition or not. 


Tue RB.1.B.A. illustrates 

we eee in the Journal the address 
‘Kine © presented to his Majesty 

i on the occasion of the 
Coronation. Designed and executed by 
Mr. Graily Hewitt and Mr. L. Macdonald 
Gill, the whole is conceived in a thoroughly 
decorative spirit. The first page displays 
the Royal arms on a banner laced to two 
shepherds’ crooks, over the centre of this 
appears the Royal Crown, and above is 
a shrine enclosing a crown of thorns. 
The only feature to which we think 
exception might be taken is the inclusion 
of the upper stage of the two Westminster 
Abbey towers on either side of the shrine; 
they are hardly in scale, and, if intended 
to suggest that the Abbey front lies 
behind the banner, are not in correct 
relationship to each other. The design 
would have been better had these been 
omitted. The form and distribution of 
the lettering in the address itself are 
deserving of the highest praise. 


THE new issue of postage 


N. Ou <, Stamps marks another 
ew wfamP® downward step in the 


quality of what may be termed official 
art. Apart from the lack of character in 
the portrait, the design of the enclosing 
frame is even feebler than in the stamps 
of Edward VII. The effect of the penny 
stamp is confused by the lack of 
symmetry in the lion, which is both out 
of scale with the wreath, and forms an 
unsatisfactory starting-point for it, while 
the attempt at a cartouche in the hall- 
penny stamp is simply lamentable in its 
lack of decorative firmness and its ragged. 
outline. We may admit a certain quality 
of draughtsmanship in the penny stamp, 
but the halfpenny touches the lowest 
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ebb of ineptitude in design. We may 
sincerely wish King George V. a long and 
prosperous reign without desiring any 
but the shortest life for the stamps that 
have been prepared to mark his 
Majesty’s Coronation. 


Tue governing body have 
Begior Colleteraag secured a ninety-nine 
" years’ lease of the site 
and grounds, about 10 acres, of South 
Villa, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, at a 
cost of some 18,0001., and propose to 
expend from 70,000/. to 80,0000. wpon the 
erection of new buildings after plans and 
designs which have been prepared 
by Mr. Basil Champneys; the library, a 
gift of Lady Tate, will be planned by Mr. 
Sidney R. J. Smith. South Villa, whose 
grounds extend to the margin of the lake, 
was opened two years ago as an addi- 
tional residence for students of the 
College in York-place, Baker-street. It 
was the home of George Bishop, F.R.8., 
who, in 1837, built the observatory there 
in which, in 1847-54, Dr. Hind made his 
renowned observations of the asteroids 
and discovered ten new planets. About 
thirty years ago the owner of South Villa 
obtained a fresh lease from the Crown 
and spent more than 50,0001. upon a 
general improvement of the property. 


, An exhibition of drawings 
Rembrandt's and cones by Rem- 
brandt is opened-in the 
ASCE house No. ast. Anthonies 
Bréestraat, to celebrate its dedication as a 
museum and library in commemoration of 
the great artist who lived there in the days 
of his prosperity, and quitted it in 1658 
for humbler quarters in the Rozengracht, 
The house, which had been subdivided 
into two and otherwise maltreated, was 
rescued five years ago at the instance of 
Joseph Israels and Jkhr. P. Hartsen, and, 
having been acquired from the Munici- 
pality, was restored as far as possible to 
its pristine state under the architect 
Bazel’s directions and superintendence, 
In the course of the work it was found 
that the original stepped gable, of 1606, 
had been removed for the existing one 
with cornice and pediment, and that the 
house had begun to lean over. The 
inventory made in 1656 of Rembrandt's 
effects has availed as a guide, to some 
extent, in the reinstatement of the 
interior apartments, and the arrangement 
of the exemplars of his work. The later 
house, wherein he passed the close of his 
life, is entirely modernised for ‘trade 
purposes. 


Tre annual exhibition of 
the British School of 
Archeology, which is at 
present being held at 
University College, is cf unusual variety 
and interest. The work accomplished 
by Professor Petrie and his assistants 
during the past session has been. prolific 
in its results. The sites of the excava- 
tions, Haward, Meydum, and Memphis, 
were all within 50 miles of Cairo, 
Professor Petrie having undertaken the 
charge of the first named (one of his old 
exploring grounds), while operations at 
the other places were carried on by Mr. 
Wainwright-and Mr. Mackay. In con- 
tinuation of his work of 1888 on the same 
site Professor Petrie has unearthed from 
the cemetery at Haward a large number 
D 


Exhibition 
of Egyptian 
Antiquities. 
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of Roman portraits of the greatest 
interest, dating from 4.p. 100—250, Not 
more than one per cent. of the mummies 
buried at Haward had portraits, so that 
is branch of the undertaking business 
seems to have been limited to the more 
well-to-do class. The custom appears to 
have been, not to bury the mummies with 
e portraits, but to place them in the 
colonnade around the atrium of the 
private dwellings, until such time that 
he mummy cases fell into disrepair or 
a generation succeeded in whom the 
portraits awakened no sentimental or 
amily interest; and then they were 
relegated in groups to a pit in the burial 
grounds. Notwithstanding the character 
of this custom, the portraits possess con- 
siderable. artistic quality. They carry 
the conviction of individuality and like- 
ness, and they are carefully painted. 
They are in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, and altogether provide an_interest- 
ing commentary on Roman painting o 
the time. In addition to the portraits 
the exhibition includes some examples 0 
gilt cartonnage heads from mummies 
of earlier date, and some specimens o 
e 
t 


aborate mummy wrapping ; in one case 
e folds are thirteen layers deep, in 
rhombic pattern, in blue, red, white, and 
gold. In other cases, the mummy 
cloths, which have been unfolded, are 
of considerable decorative interest. 
There are a large number of smaller 
bjects, such as scarabs, beads, gold 
rings, imitation gems of coloured glass, 
toys, and so on, as well as objects o 
domestic service of ware and other 
materials. Decorative slabs, inscriptions 
[ various dates, and pieces of sculpture 
(including a limestone head of life size 
with the eyes filled with white glass) go 
to form one of the most interesting 
exhibitions which the School has provided 
of late years. 


° 


° 


Tue award of the Gold 
Medal of the Institute 
year by year with unfail- 
ing regularity appears to assume that 
there will be an equally unfailing supply 
of recipients of outstanding merit, of real 
distinction, to maintain the traditions of 
a roll on which are inscribed such names 
as Viollet-le-duc, Charles Garnier, 
Cockerell, and Barry. But Nature 
unfortunately cannot always be relied 
upon to accommodate her inflexible. laws 
to those of the Institute, and to produce 
the man of distinction with the regularity 
required. Such an honour as this loses 
its value if it becomes a matter of routine, 
and is looked upon as one which, in the 
ordinary course of promotion, should 
crown a successful but blameless career. 
While the Institute continues to keep a 
watchful eye over the whole field of foreign 
architecture, archeology, nd_ letters 
there is hope that—as in the case of 
Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld—the necessary 
man of distinction will be discovered. 
When we consider how small a proportion 
of the civilised inhabitants of the globe 
are so fortunate as to dwell in these 
diminutive islands we realise how 
exceptionally gifted we must have been to 
supply forty-three out of a total of sixty- 
three distinguished recipients of the 
medal ; unless we are to presume that it 
has sometimes been awarded more as-an 
encouragement than-as a reward.- Should 
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there be any sign in the future of the 
failure of the home supply of men of 
distinction the Institute might perhaps 
reconsider their present method of 


awarding the medal by a system of 
rotation. 


mongers’ Hall, Adelaide-place, London Bridge, 
on Tuesday, when a large and distinguished 
number of architects and guests assembled. 
The President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, presided, 


and there were present amongst others :— 


Mr. John G. Abraham 
Mr. John W. Abraham 
Mrs. John W. Abraham 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
Sir Lawrence AJjma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A. 
Mr. L._A. Atherley- 
Jones, K.C., M.P. 
Mr. Maxwell Ayrton 
Mr. F. G. Baker 
Sir Thom 
Bart., K. 
Mr, 
Bartley 
Mr. Walter C. Beetles 
Mr. G. E. Bond 


Barlow, 
V.O. 


Sir. ‘Thomas Brock, 
K.C.B., B.A. 

Sir Henry Buckingham 
Mr. John J. Burnet, 
AR.S.A, 

Sir Edward H. Busk, 
MA. 

Mr. C. MacArthur 
Butler 


Mr. J. Dixon Butler 


Sir penty T. Butlin, 
art. 

Mr. Henry C. Charle- 
wood 


Mr. Christian Christen- 


Mr. Edgar F. Church 
Mr. Harold E. Church 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 


arc 
Miss Creed 
Mr. T. Harrison Dakin 
Dr. WwW. Morriston 


Davies 
Mr. T. Raffles Davison 
Mr. Frank  Dicksee, 


R.A. 
Mr. Rudolf Dircks 
Mr. J. W. Domoney 
Sir William Emerson 
Lady Emerson _ 
Mr. C. W. English 
Mr. Frederic R. Farrow 
Mr. W. Fleming 
Mr. William Flockhart 
Mr. Frank F. 


fox 


Mr. Percival M. Fraser 
Sir | Ernest ‘George, 
ABA 


Mr. James $. Gibson 

Mrs. Gibson 

Mr. G. Bird Godson 

Sir’ Laurence Gomme, 
E.S.A 


Mr. Edward Greenop 
Mrs. Edward Greenop 
Mr. Stanley Hamp 
Mr. Henry T. Hare 

r. G. Lovell Harrison 
‘son 


Mrs. W. H. Harrison 
Mr. W, A. Hawes 


Sir Charles Henry, 
Bart. ole 
Hind 


Miss Florence Hobson 
Mr. James S. Holliday 
Mr. George Hornblower 


Douglas C. T. M 


Mrs. Hornblower 

Mr. Edgar Horne, M.P. 
Mr. Gerald Horsley 

he iocuree Hubbard, 


Mrs. Hubbard 
Mr. John Hudson 
Mrs. Hudson 
Mr. John Hunt 
Mrs. Hunt 
The Very Rev. Pro- 
fessor Inge, D.D. 
Mr. T. B, Lidiard James 
W. Goscombe John, 


Mrs. Goscombe John 
Alderman Sir Charles 
Johnston 

Mr. W. G. Keith 

Mr. J. P. Lassen 

Siz Charles Lawes- 
Wittewronge, Bart. 
Mr. Sydney E. Letts 
Mr. W. J. H. Leverton 
Aone 


Sir 
ier 

The Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of London 

Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens 

Mr. Jan MacAlister, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Mrs, Jan MacAlister 

Mr. J. NG 
MacAlister 

Mr. Fred W. Marks 

Mr. R. W. May 

Mr. Stanley J.. May 

H. A. Miers, F.R.S. 


Linton, 


: Alfred Moor- 
Radford _ 
Mr. _ Philip Morrell, 
wl. P. 


Henry Morris 
. John Mu 
Mr, G. Northover 
Mr. Harold Oakley 
Mrs. 2 Odell 
_R 


Bart. 


sford Pite 
Powell 
‘ Poynter, 


. Prentice 
M. Roe 


Roe 
PB. BF. Rowell 


Mr. Herbert Shepherd 
Mr. W. E. Shepherd 

Sir Frank Short, R.A. 

Mr. John W. Simpson 

Mr. John Slater 

. Slater 

Marion H. Spiel- 
mann 

Mr. Leonard Stokes 

Mrs. Leonard Stokes 


Mr. F. Swanzy 
Mr. CG. 'Tanner 
Sir Henry 
C.B., LS.0. 
Mr. H. G. Tayler 
Sir Brumwell Thomas 
Sir J. Wrench Towse 
Mr. Deputy Turner 
Mr. Raymond Unwin 
Mr. Horace M. Wakley 


Tanner, 
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Mrs. Wakley His Grace the Lord 

Mr. E. White Wallis Archbishop of West- 
The Hon. John Wana- _ minster 

maker r. | Thomas B. 
Whinney 


Mr. A. G. White 
r. Edward White 
. J. G. White 
Mr. W. Henry White 
Mrs. W. Henry White 
Mr. Clyde Young 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by 
the President and honoured, 


Mr, H, A, Miers, F.R.S., 

Principal of the University of London, in pro- 
posing the toast of ‘‘ Architecture and the 
Sister Arts,’’ said he assumed that he had 
been called upon to propose the toast because 
he knew nothing about architecture—of 
the practice or purpose of architecture— 
or of the sister arts. Most people would wish 
to be artists even if they had not been born 
with the taste or desire, and he could say that 
from his earliest days he had taken an interest 
in architecture, and one of his. earlies 
escapades was, after reading Parker's 
Glossary, to run away from school with a 
comrade to study the architecture of Iffley 
Church. He could claim that the tender 
influences of the art had been acutely felt by 
him in his later life, for no one who 
had spent five years under the engrossing 
influence of Eton, three years at Oxford as a 
student, and thirteen years afterwards as a 
Professor, without realising what an import- 
ant part architecture plays and must play in 
the education of one whose early life is passed 
in contact with some of its most beautiful 
examples. The traditions and inspiration of 
both Oxford and Cambridge were largely due 
to the fact that they possessed these beautiful 
old buildings. There was a passage in the 
autobiography of John Stuart Mill where he 
explains how, when a boy, living amid sordid 
surroundings, with nothing to inspire him in 
the buildings in which he lived, great was the 
effect. upon him of a visit to the Benthams 
at Ford Abbey, among historic and romantic 
surroundings; and, he wrote, these fine 
old buildings gave him a freer existence. 
Coming from Oxford to London, he (the 
speaker) had felt not so much the inspir- 
ing infiuence of architecture as its deplorable 
absence. He called to mind the visit 
some time ago of a German professor, 
who was sent to report on the buildings in 
England which seemed to represent an idea, 
which were the expression of a dream—some 
historical fact or faith which stood for some- 
thing to the people. Coming from Oxford to 
London he found this gréat difference—where- 
as in Oxford there were buildings which stood 
for idea and tradition, he was ashamed, in 
coming to London, to find it was the only 
University city which had no buildings that 
it could call its University, no central hall 
or residence; and if London could ever, 
with the help of some generous benefactor, 
and with the assistance of some great 
sculptor and painter, erect a fine work of 
architecture which would stand for the 
academic idea—be the visible expression of 
the University—then they would have. per 


Mr. Edward Warren, 
F.S.A. 


Mr. Septimus Warwick 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse 

Sir Aston Webb, C.B., 
C.V.0., R.A. 


formed a great service to London. Only 
once had he met a London cabman © who 
professed to know where the University of 


London was, and that man said, ‘ It is some- 
where in Hoxton, sir, or is it Holloway?’ 
There was, it seemed, some confusion in 
the cabman’s mind between the University 
and the Union. If that was so, it was because 
not only was there no University building 
in London, but because architecture had run 
riot, and had produced buildings intended 
for unions which could be mistaken for 
Universiti The attempt was being made 
in one part of London, owing to the enter- 
prive of Professor Geddes, to give Crosby 
Hall something like academic surround- 
ings, and something in the nature of Univer- 
sity character. Until he came into the build- 
i that evening he did not know what 
were the sister arts, but he had little doubt 
that sculpture was one. In coming to London 
he had been impressed, again, with the want 
of alliance between architecture and sculp- 
ture—the sort of alliance that impressed the 
mind of those who study the ancient arts or 
visited Greece and saw what that: alliance 
meant in the days of the best Greek art. The 
ordinary veller who visited the sculpture 
galleries of Europe or the ruins of the fine 
buildings of Greece or Rome, failed to realise 
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what an important part sculpture played in 
those days—in the beauty and meaning that 
it conferred upon those (buildings. Those 
who visited museums and saw sculpture torn 
from its surroundings and wrongly restored 
did not always understand the important part 
it played in the buildings. He hoped that 
this association in the toast of the two 
arts of sculpture and architecture meant 
that we realise the need of a _ close 
union between the two. Those who visited 
the Continent and went to Dresden, for 
instance, and saw a headless statue there, 
and then went to Bologna and saw a bust 
labelled ‘‘ Head of a Youth,” failed to realise 
that together they made up the Athena 
Lemnia that once stood on the Acropolis. 
Many travellers missed the meaning of this 
association because the sculpture and_archi- 
tecture were not brought together. London 
was the only great city of the world which 
did not possess an adequate collection of casts 
from the antique. At Munich, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, an] elsewhere were fine collections, but 
no so in London, though a beginning was 
being made, he was glad to say. As to paint- 
ing, at the present ‘moment there was an 
exhibition at the University of London which 
took one back to the beginnings of painting ; 
he meant the extraordinary collection brought 
back from Egypt by Professor Flinders Petrie. 
He did not know what other arts were to be 
associated in this toast; perhaps the art of 
town planning, which now figured so largely 
in the public mind, could be included. The 
English were not to be regarded as an artistic 
nation, but the interest in town planning 
indicated a desire for artistic architecture to 
make our towns a systematic development of 
artistic buildings rather than a collection of 
structures thrown together in an haphazard 
way, as most of them were at the present 
time. We were endeavouring now to take 
steps to further architectural education in 
the University of London by combining what 
were now two small and scarcely adequate 
schools of architecture in the hope that we 
might make of them one large and strong 
school in which, he trusted, they would not 
only have the help of the Institute; but 
of the whole profession of architects. He 
hoped, before long, to be able to say that they 
were ‘beginning to teach properly the subject 
of sculpture at the University of London. 
The foast was “Architecture and the Sister 
Arts ”—the sister arts being the Three Graces 
that accompanied architecture throughout the 
world, or, from another point of view, the 
Three Fates which determined the careers of 
many of those assembled at that dinner. 


Professor A. Beresford Pite, dl 

in responding for ‘‘ Architecture,’ said that 
Professor Reginald Blomfield had designated 
architecture as the Mistress Art, and in his 
absence he would make no apology for the 
Academic use of the expression. He accepted 
with gratitude the compliment paid to them 
by the Principal of the University of London 
proposing the toast. It could not fail to be 
noticed by any keen observer that. in the basis 
of a sound and completely organic system of 
architecture the great arts of painting and 
sculpture lived, moved, and had their being. 
We were living in an age of a high degree of 
specialisation of all forms of thought and 
action; painting had specialised in itself, and 
had come in to decorate frames; and sculp- 
ture had left the historic position it formerly 
occupied in the pediment and the frieze 


and was now isolated in various other 
ways in buildings. In the proper sub- 
ordination of these arts to the Mistress 


Architecture they had their proper sphere. 
In the family of the arts—their proper 
application in the external and internal 
decoration of buildings which was necessary 
for their life and existence. In this proper 
subordination to the Mistress Art, something 
was done to restore the arts to that proper 
equilibrium which the proposer of the toast 
referred to when speaking of the great build- 
ings for the University of London which he 
hoped to see erected one day. The Principal 
thought our buildings did not express artistic 
tradifion, but we had artistic tradition as great 
as any artistic nation. There was a larger 
and deeper interest in the beauty of our cities 
at: large than some of us were quite conscious 
of, and as an Institute of Architects they had 
a right to claim attention. Speaking in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor of London, hie 
congratulated him on presiding over the 
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destinies of one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world. Within the area governed by the 
Lord Mayor and the distinguished Chairman 
of the London County Council were the 
Palace of Greenwich, Somerset House, Water- 
loo and London Bridges, to say nothing of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, a crown of Renais- 
sance building such as no other city possessed. 
What city was there in France or Germany 
which had such a collection of medizval struc- 
tures as the Tower of London, Westminster 
Hall, St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, the Temple 
Church, Southwark Cathedral, and, last of all, 
Westminster Abbey? Architecture in London 
was well served in the past. It was difficult 
to speak of the future. They were in the 
presence of those who were making the pre- 
sent we live in. Having alluded to the recent 
remarkable Town Planning Conference 
arranged by the R.I.B.A., the Professor said 
that the gathering together of men to con- 
sider the adequate treatment of buildings and 
their sanitary state and effect was a moye- 
ment. of the greatest importance, and he would 
suggest to the Principal of the University that 
town planning was architecture in its largest 
idea and most universal aspect. It was 
beautiful and touching to find that Parlia- 
ment had recently conferred on the Corpora- 
tion the honour of opening up and of exhibit- 
ing to the other side of the river and the 
world that lay beyond a view of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral which would be unrivalled. He 
congratulated the Corporation on having 
secured the assistance of the three dis- 


tinguished members of the Institute, in whose 
character and ability they had every con 
fidence in regard to the new bridge, but the 
question was too large to be left only to them; 
it affected the dignity of the whole City and 
their appreciation of the greatest monument 
of the architectural art we possessed as a 
nation. It was a question which concerned 
all who valued this great wonder of archi- 
tectural art. They possessed in the site upon 
Ludgate-hill and the river at its foot a situa- 
tion which placed London in the position of 
beauty which was well worth their interest 
and demanded their greatest attention. They 
might hope that it would be successfully 
dealt with. He was not sanguine enough to 
believe that the solution was quite so near as 
they should like. It was complicated with 
many questions. It was complicated with the 
question of the safety of the dome; it was 
complicated with a number of intimate 
financial questions of which he must not ven- 
ture to speak. But whatever the difficulties, 
whatever the responsibility might be, he was 
sure they would back the Corporation and 
support them in any scheme which was 
sufficiently large to do justice to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and to Sir Christopher Wren. 

Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart. P.R.A., 

responded for ‘‘ Painting,’ and said they had 
done him the honour of calling upon him to 
reply for ‘‘ Painting.” _He felt some difficulty 
in approaching a subject so vast, in view of 
the very brief limits which he should impose 
upon himself; for, short of a studied lecture, 
there was no way of dealing adequately with 
a topic so complicated and so questionable 


in its aspects. Nor did he know exactly 
how he should best return thanks for 
“Painting”? as an abstract proposition. If 


the toast was intended as an expression of 
their kind wish for the prosperity of the art 
from a commercial point of view, he felt 
some regret at not being able to summon the 
ghost of his great predecessor, Sir Joshua, or 
one of his contemporaries to reply to it, for 
in the picture market they were now 
experiencing such a success as his (the 
speaker’s) own contemporaries might well look 
upon with envy; nevertheless, for their good 
wishes, so far as they extended in this direc- 
tion, he thanked them most heartily, not 
without a pious hope that they might be 
realised. As for that other success, the 
“succés d’estime,’”’ the success which, though 
less substantial, was no less a source of pride 
and encouragement, he might truly say 
that the English School had~ of -late- years 
gained it in a remarkable degree. In all 
the international exhibitions that had been 
held in the last twelve or fourteen years the 
English painters had, to-say the least-of -it, 
shown themselves second to none, and notably 
at the present’ Exhibition at Rome, where, by 
common consent, the English section was 
acclaimed as the most distinguished feature 
of the Exhibition, and he ventured to say that 
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the English school of painters, if they would 
keep their own individuality and cultivate 
that love of beauty which had been its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic from the days of 
Reynolds, Constable, and ‘Turner, and others— 
he ventured to affirm that they had nothing 
to fear in any competition for honours in 
the world. But he had not forgotten that 
this toast, as well as that cf ‘‘ Sculpture,” 
was associated with that of “ Architecture,” 
as was only right on an occasion when paint- 
ing and sculpture were the guests of the dis- 
tinguished Institute which was so hospitably 
entertaining them; nor did he forget that 
painting took its highest form and fulfilled 
its noblest function when used for the decora- 
tion of great works of architecture. It was 
the first use to which painting was put, and 
he might say that the majority of the greatest 
works of painting that the world had seen 
were produced for such a purpose, adding a 
lustre to ecclesiastical and public buildings 
and private palaces which frequently out- 
shone the edifices which they adorned. 
When he mentioned the works of Michel- 
angelo and Raphael in the Vatican, the 
paintings of Giotto in the Arena Chapel, of 
Oragna and Ghirlandaio in Ste. Maria 
Novella, of Tintoretto in the Screola of San 
Rocca, of Pinturicchio in the Library at 
Siena, he merely touched at random on a few 
amongst the hundreds of examples which the 
combination of painting with architecture 
presented to them in Italy alone, and where, 
if the building would suffer by the loss of 
the paintings, it might with equal justice 
be said that the painter would never have 
risen to such heights but for the architecture, 
whose beauty he was called upon to enhance, 
for the treament of great spaces in noble 
architectural surroundings led to the highest 
form of expression which the art of painting 
could achieve. He had frequently dwelt in 
this sense on the importance of giving oppor- 
tunities of this kind to our painters. The 
mere fact that an artist felt himself to be 
working for something that should per- 
manently appeal to the public, that he was 
doing something of national importance, was a 
stimulus to him to put forth his best efforts, 
to bring his intellectual and artistic faculties 
to their highest use. Such efforts were the 
best antidote to that loose method of work 
from nature which too often formed the 
staple of our exhibitions; and it was sincerely 
to be hoped, in the interests of art, that 
public spirit would not stop at the comple- 
tion of the corridor in the House of Lords, 
which had proved such a. success, but carry 
further the scheme of decoration originally 
proposed for the Houses of Parliament. But 
the association of painting with architecture 
had another field of the highest usefulness, in 
which architecture became the handmaid of 
the painter. He was hardly over-stating the 
case when he said that from the time of 
Giotto to that of Tintoretto there was not a 
painter in Italy who had not a thorough 
knowledge of archiecture and did not under- 
stand its value as an adjunct to his composi- 
tions; indeed, everywhere, up to the middle 
of the XVIIlth century, there was hardly a 
figure painter who could not enrich his sub- 
jects with the splendour of architectural back- 
grounds and accessories. Those in this 
country who were capable of so doing at present 
might almost be counted on the fingers of 
both hands. This lamentable ignorance of a 
great and closely allied art was a serious 
handicap, both by the limit which it imposed 
on painters in the choice and treatment of 
their subjects, and by the still more lament- 
able failure to design correctly when they 
attempted anything of the kind. It was his 
hope that in the Royal Academy Schools a 
course of architecture might before long be 
imposed on our painter students, instead of its 
being left, as at present, to the student to 
take it up as a voluntary exercise. 

Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, 

President of the Royal Society of Sculptors, 
responded for Sculpture, and was understood 
to say that the alliance between the arts 
was much more of a pleasure to be associated 
in than to talk about. The Society he was 
connected with was quite a young Society, 
but they had been immediately recognised by 
the Board of Trade, and it became their 
duty to organise various exhibitions which 
had taken place, and especially the British 
Exhibition at Rome. The use of sculpture 
to decorate our buildings reacted in favour 
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of the school of sculptors, and he hoped 
that our sculptors in the future would be 


able to hold their own, and perhaps even 
surpass the contemporary schools of the 
world. 


Sir Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O., R.A., 

then proposed the toast of ‘‘'The-Houses of 
Parliament.’’ He said it -was -usual on 
occasions of the kind to say that Parliament 
had little to do with matters of art, but he 
thought that in the last two or three years 
they had had more to do with questions of art 
than before. The House of Lords had dealt 
with seyeral important art matters, including 
the decoration of their own building, and the 
House of Commons had just given an opinion 
on a very important question of art, and 
decided that art should be considered in such 
an important matter as throwing a bridge 
over the Thames at St. Paul’s. He’ had 
been told:by an M.P. that what. the result 
of the debate on the question would be in 


the House of Commons no one knew until 
it was declared, and said that he thought it 
was the first. time that the House of 


Commons had expressed a direct opinion on 
a question of art and being left entirely free 
to express their views. He thought that 
result, was largely due to the persistence of 
the President. Another matter that the 
House of Commons had devoted a good deal 
of time to and which had interested archi- 
tects very largely was as to housing and 
town planning. A gentleman asked him 
quite recently if a Bill on the subject had 
been passed, and if it would do any good 
and would enable him to pull down insanitary 
cottages, as in his parish there were a large 
number of cottages, the bedrooms of which 
had no windows, the only openings being 9 by 
9 in the walls, filled up with a solid bit of 
glass. He (the speaker) replied that the 
cottages could have been pulled down with- 
out the Act: but as to that Act, it was a 
splendid measure, and the more it was used 
the more that would be realised. It was on 
these lines that the Houses of Parliament 
could assist them in their art. work. They 
all knew that the Houses of Parliament could 
not provide a design, nor the Cabinet 
Council, or the Parliamentary Committee, or 
even their own Institute as an Institute; 
but what all these public bodies could do, 
and, he was glad to say, were doing, was to 
see that when great public schemes were 
brought forward that they were placed before 
those who could and were willing to prepare 
a scheme for them. It was on the lines of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act that 
so much could be done by the ‘Legislature 
towards the good of our art and the people. 
If it was true, as they knew it was, that 
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righteousness exalted a nation, it was also 
true that bright and happy homes and 
beautiful surroundings would increase and 
multiply the happiness and brightness of the 
people of the country. 

The Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele hav- 
ing humorously responded for the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Edgar Horne, M.P., President, 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, for the House 
of Commons, 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse 

proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Guests.” In the 
course of his remarks he referred to the 
admirable manner in which the Lord Mayor 
was carrying out the duties of his office, and 
with the toast he coupled the names of Sir 
Vesey Strong and Dr. Bourne,*the Lord 
Archbishop of Westminster. In ‘speaking of 
the Church which Dr. Bourne represented, 
he said there were many architects who had 
worked for that Church in this country, but 
two names stood out in his (the speaker's) 
mind, and they came at the beginning and 
end of a great, period of fifty years : Pugin 
at. the beginning and the architect of the 
Westminster Cathedral at the end. . Both of 
those men showed in a conspicuous way how 
a. man’s art could be wrapped up in his 
faith. Of Bentley it might almost be said 
that it was part of his fame that he was so 
little known. One could hardly imagine a 
man who worked so industriously and so 
successfully, who when his great work was 
done was almost as little known as the great 
lnuilders of the Middle Ages. In concluding 
his remarks Mr. Waterhouse said they owed 
it to the gracious permission of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company that they were allowed 
to dine in that stately hall, and all would 
wish to express their thanks to the Company 
for this privilege. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 

in reply, said it was a great pleasure to 
meet the members of the profession, and to 
come into the citadel of architecture and 
learn from them. 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of } West- 
minster 
also replied, and said that he came into 
contact with the profession on the ecclesi- 
astical side, and they had shown great 
magnanimity in inviting him to be present, 
because, dealing with a large and- congested 
and not over-rich population, the- greater 
part of his work consisted in trying to set 
up ecclesiastical buildings of the simplest 
possible character at the least possible 
expense, and he thought that his first inter- 
view with the many architects with whom 
he might claim friendship was the most 
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pleasurable of a series; he entertained great 
hopes and his friends entertained great hopes 
of possible things they might accomplish, 
and then later on he had the “unpleasant task 
of trying to reconcile artistic conceptions 
with a very exiguous purse. He could not 
forget that he was continually living in the 
shadow of what was regarded, he believed, 
as the very masterpiece of modern English 
architectural skill, and on that account, if 
at times he had to curb artistic aspirations, 
he could not be ungrateful to members of the 
profession, because of what we all owe to 
the late Mr. Bentley. It was the Christian 
Church which had offered to architects in 
every age the highest opportunities for exer- 
cising their skill, and they on their part had 
done more than anyone else to add. majesty 
and dignity to the Divine worship. He 
expressed the hope that they might have 
every possible success in every department of 
their art, that they would never fail to find 
in religion the fullest and highest source of 
their artistic conceptions. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
—___»~--—__—_. 
ALTERATIONS AND _ ADDI- 
TIONS TO NORMAN 

COURT, SALISBURY. 


Tue plan reproduced shows the new portion 
in the black and the old hatched. The house 
and the estate, which belonged to the Baring 
family, was purchased some few years ago by 
Mr. Washington Singer for over 200,000/. 

Both the interior and exterior have been 
entirely zemodelled, and new terraces, winter 
garden, kitchen wing, stables, and garage 
have been added. 

The works have been in progress for two 
and a half years, and the contract for the 
main block has been carried out by Messrs. 
Trollope & Colls, and other works by the 
estate workmen, from the designs of Mr. 
Sydney Tugwell, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. R. Manser 
acting as clerk of works. 
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Professional Announcements, 

Messrs. Hubbard & Moore announce that 
their partnership terminated on June 30, and 
that both Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Moore will 
continue to stise from their present addre: 


112, Fenchu reet, H.C,—Mes: Huskins 
& Mayell, architects and surveyors, have 


removed their offices from Bank-chambers, 
764, Westbourne-grove, W., to 124, West- 
bourne-grove, W., after being over thirty 
years at the first-named address. 
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Alterations to Norman Court, Salisbury. 


Mr, Sydney Tugwell, A.R.ILB.A., Architect. 


(See also page 1.) 
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Oxford Encenia. 

In the course of presentations for the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. at the Encenia on 
June 28, Dr. Warren, Professor of Poetry and 
President of Magdalen, introduced Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A. (whom the Vice-Chancellor 
greeted with the salutation, “ Artifex 
Oxoniensissime ”), with the words, ‘ Oxoniz 
antique repostor Oxonix autem nove creator,”’ 
and the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, formerly 
First Commissioner of Works, with the word 
“Pactaque sunt orbis que prius urbis erant.”’ 
The honorary degree of D.Sc. was also con- 


ferred upon Sir William Thiselton Dyer, 
formerly Director of Kew Gardens. 
Oxford Union Society. 

The new wing of the Oxford Union 


Society's buildings, which contains a large 
library, with writing, smoking, and billiard 


rooms g the garden, and steward’s 
house, was opened recently. The block was 
désigned by the late W. E. Mills, A.R.1.B.A., 


since whose death in April last year the work 
has been completed by Mr. John Thorpe. 
The garden front is after the domestic Tudor 
style, and is built of. brick with Clipsham 
stone dressings, and roofing of dark green 
Westmorland slate, and ridge and finials of 
stone. 


A Congress of Hygiene. 

The third International Congress for Sani 
tary Dwellings will be held in Dresden from 
October 2 to October 7. The first Congress 
was held in Paris in 1904, and the second in 
Geneva in 1906. The work of the next 
Congr has been divided into nine sections, 
namely :— 

1. Town planning » (building, forms of 
country settlement, garden cities, 
width of streets, height of building). 

2. Construction of buildings (planning, dis- 
tribution of space, building material, 
foundations, basement, kitchens, lay 
tories, floors and ceilings, staircases, 
lifts and roofs). 

3. Internal arrangements (lighting, heating, 
ventilation, furnishing). 

4. Sanitation (cleaning, removal of refuse, 
disinfection). 

5. Town dwelling-houses. 

6. Country dwelling-ho 

7. School buildings, 
prisons hotels. lodging-hous 
hospitals scent homes, 
churches, theatres, and other public 
buildings. 

8. Workrooms and workshops, means of 
communication and transit (railways, 
tramways, ships, vehicles, etc.). 

9. Legisation, executive, statistics, etc. 

Full particulars may be obtained from Dr. 
Hopf, the Kongresskanzlei des III. Inter- 
nationalen Kongresses fiir Wohnungshygiene, 
Dresden, neues Rathaus, Zimmer 156. 


Stoke Workhouse. 


Under the direction of M . Edwards & 
Shaw, consulting engineers, of Birmingham, 


S. 
boarding-school: 
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Bungalow, Shanghai. 


Messrs 


a water-softening plant and a centralised hot- 
water supply system have been installed in 
the Stoke Union Workhouse by the Bright- 
side Foundry and Engineering Company. The 
water supply is obtained from three differ 
sources, viz. :—The Potteries Waterworks 
Company, and two wells, each supply being 
of quite a different character to the others, 
but all containing a considerable quantity 
of incrustating material. ‘To overcome the 
difficulty involved it was arranged to 
chemically treat and soften the water in order 
to remove the scale-forming elements, and to 
centralise and operate the whole of the heating 
and domestic hot-water supply from one 
central source with a view to effecting the 
maximum economy in fuel and attendance 


Oxford University. 

The new buildings for Oriel and Brasen 
Colleges are nearly completed. The former, 
opposite to St. Mary’s, have been erected 
in pursuance of the will of the late Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, from designs by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, which preserve much as 
was possible of the old quadrangle of St. 
Mary's Hall, originally the parsonage-house 
granted in 1326 by Edward II. to his 
almoner, Adam de Brome, as endowment for 
the college. Nearly opposite, in High-street, 
stand Mr. T. G. Jackson’s latest additions to 
Brasenose College, which complete his work 
begun for the college some years ago—see our 
illustrations of June 4, 1887; August 4, 1888 ; 
and June 7, 1890—and form the new and 
larger quadrangle, which has supplanted the 
old tenements in Amsterdam-court (named 
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Bungalow, Shanghai. 
Messrs. Scott, ‘Christie, & Johnson, Architects, 


Scott, Christie, & Johnson, Architects. 


after the ancient Amsterdam or Broadgates 
Hall), together with some timber and plaster 
buildings that served for undergraduates’ 
rooms, and, as we understand, the site, of 
the brew-ho or brasinium of King Alfred’s 
palace. Th the latest and south, side of 
the new buildings faces High-street, and 
stands between Lincoln College and Dean 
Idrich’s early XVIIIth-century church of 
All Saints, and the church of St. Mary the 
Virgi The facade is after the “Collegiate 
Gothic’ style with modified XVth-century 
Perpendicular details. ‘The block is planned 
for the Principal’s house and rooms for fellows 
and undergraduates, with a muniment-room 
in the upper story of the gate-tower, which 
is recessed from the main frontage line. 
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BUNGALOW AT SHANGHAI. 


Mr: W. Scort, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. J. Christie, 
and Mr: G. A. Johnson, A.R.I.B.A., have 
lately designed and carried out this work for 
Messrs. H. & T. Veitch. The house is de 
signed on the bungalow type, the materials 
used being local bricks rendered with rough 
cast, red-brick plinth, Singapore hardwood 
timber, Ningoo stone dressings, and red 
Marseilles tiles. The external woodwork was 
treated with Solignum, and the rough-cast 
tinted a cream colour. Some the windows 
have lead lights, which were made in England. 

—~7---—_—__ 


BOOKS. 


The tnglish Staircase. By Watter H. 
Goprriy. With 63 collotype plates and 
other illustrations. (Batsford. 18s.) 

Tuts is a valuable contribution towards the 
history of architectural design in England. 
The author modestly disclaims any attempt at 
an exhaustive treatis but the series of 
illustrations, comprising sixty-three plates and 
fifty-six illustrations in the text, is arranged 
chronologically, and of itself gives an excellent 
idea of the development of design in the 
important feature with which it deals. 

So important must always have been the 
means of getting from one floor to another, 
that the tale which every young architect’s 
relations inflict. upon him of that other young 
architect, who designed and built a house, and 
only discovered when it was approaching com- 
pletion that he had forgotten the staircase— 
this hoary legend can only be a myth, with- 
out even the slender foundation upon which 
most myths rest. 

It is rather curious that until the last 
quarter of the XVIth century, although sub- 
stantial dwelling-places of more than one 
story had been erected during 400 years, the 
staircase in universal use had always been 
the simple unadorned corkscrew or newel 
stair, supplemented at rare intervals by 
straight flights of steps equally devoid of 
ornament. It is true that in a few cases the 
head of the tube in which the winding 
stairs were contained was vaulted with some 
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Fyvie Castle. 
(From W, H, Godfrey’s ‘The English Staircase.” Batsford.) 


attention to design ; it is also true that, in some 
cases, a continuous handrail was worked in 
the stone wall. But these seem to have been 
the only efforts made by English designers 
towards ornamenting their staircases. French 
examples, on the other hand, especially in the 
early XVIth century, abound in delightful 
touches, and many of them are monumental 
in character. It is interesting to see that the 
only specimens given by Mr. Godfrey which 
at all approach to the French treatment, are 
in Scotland; and they serve to emphasise 
the connexion of that country with France in 
the matter of architectural design. There is, 
perhaps, one exception figured in the book 
to the monotonous use of the spiral stairs 
in the Gothic period. This is shown on 
Plate II., and is at’ Downholland Hall, near 
Ormskirk. No. date is suggested, but the 
balustrade is of solid oak pierced with cusped 
Openings, and may be of the XVth century. 
Tt is a remarkable example. di 

The change in design which took place in 
Elizabeth’s reign was quite startling. “Hither- 
to stairs in circular turrets had of necessity 
been all “ winders *—Jandings were very few. 
Now, they were all straight, and landings 
Were introduced at frequent intervals, very 
few fights having more than eight or ten 
steps—‘‘ winders’? were eschewed. Stone (or 
brick) had been the usual material employed, 
now it was wood. The construction was 
simple but substantial; the supports were 
obvious; the heaviness of the construction 
was lightened by a mass of ornament. In 
‘turning over Mr. Godfrey’s plates, it would 
seem that the tendency of staircase design 
was to simplify the ornament and to reduce 
the heaviness; the obvious points of support 
gradually disappeared, and the contrast is 
remarkable between the early examples, with 
their huge newels, their stout handrails, and 
their massive strings, and the late examples, 
with neither newels nor string, and only an 
insubstantial handrail, representing, indeed, 
as Mr. Godfrey says, merely an “upward 
gliding plane,” 


There is a good selection of details, and the 
text is simple and to the point. Mr. Godfrey 
is accurate and painstaking (in spite of an 
apparent slip in regarding the new staircase 
at Rushton as being old), and he not only 
affords an insight into the development of 
staircase design, but gives interesting bits of 
detail of all periods. The get-up of the book 
is worthy of its contents. 


Examination Work in Building Construction. 
By Professor Henry ApAms, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., F.R.San.I., M.8.A., etc. 
(Published by the Author. 1911. Pp. 54. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Prorsssor Apams is already known to our 
readers as the author of several standard 
treatises on structural subjects. The present 
book is one which should be found of con- 
siderable value to students preparing for 
examinations kindred to those of the Society 
of Architects. It comprises a collection of 
the examination papers prepared by the 
author for the Society mentioned, together 
with an answer to every question and accom- 
panying diagrams reproduced to half the size 
required in the examinations. The subject- 
matter covers a very wide range of informa- 
tion, and a fully-detailed index*makes the 
book additionally useful. 


Woodwork, Carpentry, and Joinery. By 
THos. C. Smmonps, Hon.A.R.C.A. ‘Second 
Edition, revised. (London : George Allen 
& Sons. Pp. 66. is.) 

INTENDED as an elementary course of instruc- 
tion in compliance with the requirements of 
the Board of Education and the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, this excellent 
introduction to the subject has been found 
so far useful as to demand the issue of a 
second edition. The treatment is particu- 
larly rudimentary, and, while suited to the 
special purpose for which it is written, the 
book is one we do not recommend to others 
than absolute beginners. 
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A Specification for Reinforced Concrete 
Works. By A. Atpan H. Scorr and 
PerrcivAn M. Fraser. (London: Witherby 
& Co. 1911. Pp. 29. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tue desirability of a standard specification 
for works of the kind denoted above has 
already been recognised by several firms of 
ceinforced concrete specialists, but until 
publication of the volume here noticed 
nothing of the kind has been written in this 
country by independent professional men. 
There are several clauses in this specification 
which are distinctly open to discussion, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the con- 
tractor. The book will probably serve a 
useful purpose by encouraging the issue of a 
standard specification by the Concrete Insti- 
tute after all interests involved have been 
duly taken into account, and purely technical 
points have been duly considered by a com- 
mittee of architects, engineers, and specialists 
in reinforced concrete, 


Motion Study. By Frank B. Gr-Breru, 
M.Am.Soc.M.E. (London : 
Co., Ltd. 1911. Pp. 116. 4s. 6d. net.) 

At first sight this book appears to be a 

treatise on the study of mechanical move- 

ments, but it is in reality nothing of the 
kind as the term is commonly understood. 

The object. of the author is rather to invite 

the study of motions made by workmen and 

others in the performance of their daily 
tasks, and to show how the amount of work 
accomplished may be greatly increased with- 
out increased labour simply by proper atten- 
tion to working conditions, the proper sub- 
division of labour, and scientific manage- 
ment. The book is highly suggestive, and is 
one which we have pleasure in bringing 
before the notice of building contractors, feel- 
ing sure that they will find in it many hints 
of specially valuable character. 


Secondary Batteries, Measuring 
Switch-gear. By S. 
(Lon- 
Pp. 96. 


Motors, 
Instruments, and 
Kenneti Broaproot, A.M.Inst.E.E. 
don : Constable & Co., Ltd. 1911. 
1s. net.) 

Tus is one of a series of electrical installa- 

tion manuals, the scope of which is generally 

shown by its title. The book 1s conveniently 
arranged in numbered paragraphs, each with 

a clearly-printed title, which, with the assist- 

ance of the index, should make the manual 

very useful for the purposes of reference. 

All information is given in concise terms, and 

the book is one which may be commended to 

those requiring guidance on the subjects 
discussed. 


A Practical Guide in the Preparation of 
Town Planning Schemes. By E. G. 
Benriry, LL.B., and S. Pornton TAYrOR, 
A.R.L.B.A. (London: George Philip & 
Son, Ltd. Price 5s. net.) 

Tux book aims at providing a practical work 

for the guidance of the members and officers 

of the various local authorities concerned in 
the preparation of town-planning schemes. 

Considering the somewhat complicated 
nature of the regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, we have no doubt that a care- 
fully-compiled treatise, which endeavours to 
put the subject before the public in a com- 
prehensive and intelligible manner, and which 
reviews the various subjects which may be 
dealt with in the town-planning scheme in the 
order in which they will require considera- 
tion, will meet with a cordial welcome. _ 

As Mr. Raymond Unwin points out in a 
foreword, the collaboration of a lawyer and 
an architect to produce a book on this subject 
is particularly appropriate, and we think the 
result of this collaboration will be found most 
useful to all concerned. a} 

The book contains appendices giving the 
text of the Act; the Procedure Regulations ; 
Extracts from the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Act, 1906; Extracts from the Liverpool Cor- 
poration (Streets and Buildings) Act, 1908, 
ete. Also specimen forms of notices and 
advertisements, and a model set of coloured 
plans, in a separate thumb case, prepared in 
accordance with the regulations, which, we 
think, should prove most valuable. 

But this is not merely a book of reference. 
Many of the points, such as, for example, 
the preservation of objects of natural beauty 
or antiquarian interest, the comparative values 
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of straight and sinuous roads, the placing of 
trees and grass margins, and the treatment 
cf forecourts and gardens are referred to in 
a suggestive and helpful manner. 

The criticisms and suggestions for the future 
improvement of this book which the authors 
invite will come more aptly from those who 
have had the opportunity to test its usefulness 
jn an entirly new form of procedure. We will 
content ourselves with entreating the authors 
not to continue the “‘ pursuit of oneness as a 
unit” or of “oneness as a whole” until they 
have exhausted the resources of the language 
in the pursuit of a better expression. 5 


Steel Bar and Plate Tab By Epwarp 
Reap. (London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
Sheet of 4 pp. 1s. net.) 

Yup tables on this folding sheet give the 
weight of L, T, and flat bars, plates, nuts, 
bolt heads, round and square ‘bars, chains, 
corrugated sheets, sheet and hoop iron, lead 
pipes, and wrought-iron tubes. ‘The arrange- 
ment is convenient, and the tables will doubt- 
less be found useful to those having frequent 
oceasion to deal with weights of the kind 
included. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Mr. E. 
esiding. 


£3) 
White, Chairman, pr 

Loan.—\t was recommended by the Finance 
Committee, and it was agreed, that a loan of 


3,7301. should be made to the Islington Borough 
Council for purchase of premises at Hornsey for 
homes for ehildren. 

Theatres, etc.—Drawings have been approved 
by the Theatre and Music-Halls Committee as 
follows :— 

Adelphi Theatre—Enlargement and rearrange- 
ment of urinal apartment for the stalls. 

Prince of Wales Theatre—Ventilation of 
rooms in basement. 

Royal Adelaide Galleries, Strand—Various 
internal alterations. 

Imperial Hall, Grove-vale, East Dulwich— 
Rearrangement of exit from small hall. 

London Opera House—Addition of six private 
boxes on the stalls level. 

London Palladium—Duct work for proposed 
ventilation at the London Palladium. 

New Gallery Restaurant—Provision of a 
waiting-room and alterations in the basement. 

Whitechapel Public Baths—Cinematograph 
box. 

Chelsea Palace of Varieties—It is proposed 
to enlarge the first circle at this hall for the 
purpose of rearranging the seating in the 
auditorium with other small alterations. 

Cinematograph Theatre—The same Com- 
mittee also reported that it was proposed to 
erect a cinematograph theatre on a site at the 
rear of 23, High-street, Putney. 

Repaving.—In a Report of the Highways 
Committee it was stated that the wood-paving 
of the bridge carrying Chalk Farm-road over the 
Regent’s Canal was worn out, and that the 
British Cork Asphalte, Ltd., have offered to 
repave the bridge at 10s. per yard super., and 
also to maintain the paving for five years at 
6d. per yard super. per year. 

Crossness Pumping-Station.—The Main Drain- 
age Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that tenders should be invited for lithographing 
the drawings and printing the specification and 
quantities in connexion with this pumping- 
station, which is to be enlarged. 

School Accommodation.—The Education Com- 
mittee reported that it was desirable to provide 
1,240 additional school places in Islington, and 
that negotiations for the acquisition of a site 
for the erection of a school are in progress. 

It was also stated by the same Committee 
that it was proposed to erect a school for 
about 100 physically defective children in 
Elthorne-road, Islington, N. 

Fire-Station—A new fire-station is to be 
erected at St. John’s Wood, the estimated cost 
of which is 13,0007. The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee reported that a suitable site had been 
purchased for 3,000/. for that purpose. 

Totterdown Fields Estate.—The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee reported that in 
view of the progress made in the erection of 
cottages on section © of this te, it was 
desirable to complete the carriageways and 
footways of the roads at an estimated cost of 
about 1,3701. 
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Victoria-embankment-gardens.—Owing to the 
condition of the York-water-gate at these 
gardens, the Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
reported that the stonework was to be treated 
with baryta water, which would render the 
stone resistant to the attacks of the atmosphere. 


a 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery 
Competition. 

Str,—Certain passages in the letter of protest 
against the award in the Manchester competition 
which appeared in your columns last week seem 
to call for criticism, and I shall be glad if you 
can devote a small space to the following 
remarks, 

In regard to the objection raised to the 
premiation of certain competitors, on the 
ground -that their plans exceeded the limit 
of area imposed by the conditions, does Mr. 
Willoughby advise the rejection of a brilliant 
design because the projection of a base-course 
was exaggerated on one-sixteenth-inch scale 
plans? For in a building of this size such an 
error might well account for an area of 50 yds. 
The writer goes on to say that an additional 
area of 50 yds. would admit of a “row of 
handsome columns ” along the front. No doubt 
it would; but surely the suggestion that a 
building provided with a “row of handsome 
columns” is, ipso facto, more beautiful than 
another not so endowed is one of the grossest 
fallacies of the amateur. Doubtless the public 
thinks so, for the public loves a column— 
particularly if it be handsome—just as an 
Englishman’ loves a lord—probably from 
similar motives. But an architect is not a 
tradesman who must supply his public with 
what he thinks it wants, but an artist whose 
aim it is to create beauty, which will supply his 
public with what he knows it needs. 

I cannot conclude without rence to Mr. 
Willoughby’s protest on the ground that the 
assessor has never superintended the erection 
of any building of a similar character to the 
proposed Library and Art Gallery. 

Was not the fact that the writer himself 
competed, in full knowledge of the assessor's 
name, a tacit ptance of his ability to 
if Willoughby had been 


ssessor was quite unfitted for the onerous 
duty which he had undertaken to perform ? 
Maurice Lyon. 


A National Memorial to King Edward VII. 

Srr,—Now that the memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria has at last been opened in the 
Mall we should seriously think of erecting a 
grand and fitting memorial to our late great King, 
Edward VIL. the Peacemaker, in the Metropolis 
of this vast empire. There has been a good 
deal of agitation lately about building a new 
bridge across the Thames near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In my humble opinion this scheme 
of a memorial to King Edward VII. in the City 
of London would be most suitably carried out 
by erecting a fine bridge and grand avenue from 
south to north on the western side of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the proposed avenue cutting through 
a grand square to be named St. Paul’s-square, 
on the western side of St. Paul’s, this square 


+ to be treated in a similar manner as that of St. 


Peter’s, in Rome; the bridge and avenue to 
be named after our much-lamented late King, 
Edward VII. The grand square would open up 
the view to St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is at 
present most cramped up and built in, a large 
equestrian statue of Edward VII. facing the 
west in front of the Cathedral. In Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and other great continental cities they 
perpetuate the memory of their great by 
erecting grand and lasting memorials. As I 
said before, we must not lose this opportunity, 
but carry out the scheme of a memorial to our 
late King Edward VII. the Peacemaker, not 
by the erection of a statue in some street, 
square, or park, but such as suggested above. 
Every Englishman, both at home and all over 
the world, would gladly subscribe to this grand 
national scheme. Henry H. B. Sana, 
Architecte-Decorateur (Paris) 


Bradford Royal Infirmary. 

Sir,—I have seen Mr. Pite’s design in 
your current issue, and have read your inter- 
esting critieism upon it with pleasure. 

One does not, as a rule, criticise the work 
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of men who have beaten one, but in this 
instance I hope you will find space for these 
remarks of mine, which may be of interest. 

With regard to the spacing of wards, one 
wonders whether the omission of the sanitary 
annexes from the end is caused by the close- 
ness of spacing, or ‘suggested by ‘it, or 
whether they have'been so placed for con- 
venience of working. The sun balconies are 
thus left unprotected from east and west 
winds, and in oyr climate will be somewhat 
exposed. 

In Mr. Pite’s planning of the adminis- 
trative building has not the struggle to 
avoid the internal court (really immaterial 
in such a low building) seriously affected the 
general compactness and convenient working 
of this very important department ? 

The Nurses’ Home has an east and west: 
axis, so that many of the 120 bedrooms will 
have a north aspect. This “applies also to 
the Servants’ Home. 

The placing of the maternity ward 
necessitates patients, entering as. they do 
by the out-patient building, “running the 
gauntlet’? of the entire length of the main 
connecting corridor. The operating-rooms, 
being of two stories, render the lighting from 
the top (a definite ‘“ instruction,” by the way) 
of the lower ones an impossibility. 

I suppose there are few competitors who 
do not think their own scheme far finer than 
the winning one, and that their non-success 
is, of course, due te the predilections of the 
assessor. To all such I would say, “In 
future study those predilections, and. better 
luck next time.” Never Say Dim. 


Questions for Builders. 

Sir,—From time to time various. grievances 
have been ventilated in your columns, but I 
venture to assert comparatively few that 
directly concern the builder. 

Tt is not that these grievances do not exist, 
as the very keen ‘competition prevailing, 
together with the damaging effect of current 
legislation and the tyranny of the authorities, 
have made the business of the builder very 
onerous. 

It is to be regretted that the Master 
Builders’ Association do not by the force of 
its co-operation put sufficient pressure on 
those concerned to relieve the growing evils 
affecting its members. 

I am certain a list of these evils could be 
given that would keep the Master Builders’ 
‘Association busy for a long time endeavour- 
ing to secure that reform which is daily 
becoming more necessary if the builder is to 
continue his existence. 

T may add that while I am not a member 
of the Master Builders’ Association, yet i 
would gladly join them if they defended the 
interests of their members one-quarter as 
much as some of the operative unions protect 
their members. 

‘At the moment I will content myself to 
quoting one item, viz. :— i : 

That the City of Westminster Council 
invariably demand anything from five to ten 
times the ultimate cost of reinstatement after 
hoardings and gantries, and that they hold 
large balances considerably longer than they 
as servants of the public are entitled to do. 

It is not so much a question of loss of 
interest on this money, but I am of the 
opinion that, working on their own experi- 
ence of the costs of reinstatements, the pay- 
ments demanded could be more in proportion 
to the cost, and balances paid out, within, 
say, a week or two of completion. 

This is but one of many grievances that 
should be remedied, and one that will readily 
be recognised by fellow-sufferers in the 
business, and I should very much like to see 
a continuation of this correspondence that 
would bring to light the worst of the 
grievances, in the hope that they may be 


remedied. Buitper’s MANAGER. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Cassein Paints. 

Sm,—I am seeking information about Cassein 
paints. If any of your readers would be good 
enough to give me their experience of them, 
also which is the best, and where it can be got, 
T should be greatly obliged. ARCHITECT, 


SS 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled “ Frag- 
mentary Old Painted Glass: Its Due Treat- 
ment,’ and it includes several illustrations 
bearing on the subject. 

Notes, p. 4, contain: “Bedford College 
for Women “Rembrandt's Homes in 
Amsterdam ‘Exhibition of Egyptian 
Antiquities”; “St. Paul’s Bridge” ; “ The 
Institute Gold Medal”; ‘‘ A Ministry of Fine 
Art”; “Our New Stamp “The R.LB.A 
Address to the King.” 

The annual dinner of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Tuesday in 
Fishmongers’ Hall, Adelaide-place, London 
Bridge, in the presence of the Lord Mayor of 
London, the President of the Institute and Mrs. 
Stokes, and a large gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen. A report appears on p. 6. 

Book Notices (p. 9) include: ‘* The English 
Staircase A Practical Guide in 
paration of Town Planning Schem 
Specification for Reinforced Concrete W: 
“Motion Study”: ‘ Examination Work in 
Building Construction,” ete. 

Correspondence (p. 11) includes letters on : 
“Manchester Library and Art G Com- 
petition”; ‘‘ Questions for 
National Memorial to King Edw: 
“Bradford Royal Infirmary 

The Monthly Review of Civic Design (p. 13) 
contains: “‘ St. Paul’s Bridge” (with illustra- 
tions); “Town Planning Review ”’ (illustrated) ; 
“ The City Beautiful” ; and Notes. 

The Building Trade Section (p. 19) includes : 
“Recent Derrick Tower Construction’? (with 
illustration “ Builders’ Tools in the Middle 
“Projected New Buildings in the 


Provinces”; ‘Applications under the 1904 
Building Acts,” ete. 
Legal Column (p. 23) — includes The 


London Building Act” 
Town Planning Act.” 


Our Law Reports (p. 23) include: ast- 
bourne Building Dispute”; “ Lorden & Son v. 


The King.” 
——_*-o-+—___ 
MEETINGS. 


“The Housing and 


Sarurpay, Juny 8. 
The Architectural Association.—Visit to Hill Hall, near 
Epping, and to the Church of St. John, Epping. ‘Train 
leayes Penchurch-street 2.12 p.m. 
Monpay, Juty 10. 
Incorpo ‘ated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters? 
Hall, London-wail).—Monthly meeting. 7 p.m. 
Turspay, Juny il. 
Guild of Architects tants.—Visit to the British 
Museum Extension. 6,30 p.m, 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Australian Federal Capital. 

Some particulars were given in the Builder, 
June 23 (p. 780), as regards this competition. 
We haye now received from the offices of the 
High Commissioner for Australia, 72, Victoria- 
street, S.W., full details, which arrived from 
Melbourne by the last mail. The documents 
furnished us are voluminous, and comprise a 
map of preliminary contour survey of country 
about Canberra (scale 20 chains Jeans) 
two copies of map of contour survey of site 
ot Federal capital at Canberra (scale 400 ft. = 
1 in.), contours (5 ft. vertical intervals) ; topo- 
graphical map of Federal territory of about 
900 sq. miles (scale approximately 6,000 ft. 
= 1 in.); map of the State of New South 
Wales, and map of the south-eastern portion 
of the said State; geological map of the city 
site, and two reports by the Government 
geologist of New South Wales; map showing 
rainfall and temperature statistics of the site 
for the Federal capital and surrounding dis- 
tricts; report by the Commonwealth meteor- 
ologist on the climate of the Yass-Canberra 
district; reproductions cf two landscape 
pcan s taken from points within the city 
site. 

The particulars and conditions for guidance 
of competitors state that the Commonwealth 
undertakes to remunerate the authenticated 
author or authors of the designs that may be 
placed respectively first, second, and third in 
order of merit at the final adjudication as 
follows :—For the design placed first, premium 
1,7501.; for the design placed second, 750. : 
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for the design placed third, 5007. Geometrical 
plans and sections are to be prepared to scales 
based on the British standards of measure- 
ment, and the general map of city design shall 
be drawn on contour map of the survey of 
site of Federal capital at Canberra, which is 
one of the documents mentioned above. No 
other restriction is placed on the method or 
character of the drawings submitted. It is 
desirable that at least suggested outlines of 
the more important public and other build- 
ings, parks, gardens, bridges, and principal 
constructional features be indicated in so far 
as they illustrate the general design. ‘'he 
drawings are to be mounted on linen and on 
stretchers, and it is desired that these shall 
not greatly exceed the dimensions of the con- 
tour map already referred to. The designs 
must be delivered to the Secretary of the 
Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne, on 
or before January 31, 1912. The designs de- 
livered and admitted to competition will be 
submitted to a board consisting of an engineer, 
an architect, and a licensed surveyor, ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council for 
Investigation and report to the Minister of 
the Department of Home Affairs. The 
Minister will adjudicate upon the designs, and 
his adjudication will be final and without 
appeal. The decision of the Minister will be 
announced in Melbourne within two months 
of the date of the receipt of the designs or as 
soon thereafter as is possible. 

immediately after the announcement cf 
adjudication, it is intended to publicly exhibit 
in Melbourne for a reasonable period all de- 
signs admitted to competition. Should the 
competitors desire, on their own. behalf, to 
arrange a second exhibition in London or else- 
where, the Minister will, if requested, upply 
as exhibits reproductions from the originals 
of the premiated designs only. The premiated 
designs shall become the property of the 
Government, for its unrestricted use either in 
whole or part. Any claim for further re- 
muneration by one or by all of the authors 
or their assignors or legal representatives will 
not under any circumstance be recognised. 
The Government, in consideration of the under- 
taking to pay the premiums mentioned, be 
comes entitled to call for, and to be furnished 
with, additional information, including such 
elucidating plans, sketches, and reports as it 
may be advised by the Board are requisite. 
Such information need not necessarily be in 
the nature of working drawings or specifica- 
tions, but similar in character to the original 
designs themselves, and such as it may not 
have been practicable to fully develop in the 
first instance without such further informa- 
tion. On the application by the Minister for 
such information, the competitor shall forward 
the same so that it may be received within 
four months from the date he should have 
received the application in the ordinary course 
of the post, but such application shall be 
made, if at all, within two months of adjudica- 
tion upon the original designs. The premiums 
mentioned are to cover the cost of supplying 
the additional information, and the Minister 
will not recognise any claim for payment 
beyond these amounts. Of the several 
premiums, 75 per cent. will be paid on 
adjudication, and the remaining 25 per cent 
on the receipt of-such additional information 
as may have been asked for, if any. Should, 
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however, the Board consider the designs as 
submitted to be sufficient, the full premiums 
will be paid on the final adjudication. 
No unsuccessful competitor shall have any 
claim for payment in respect of any 
apparent adoption of his proposals or any 
part of them as disclosed by any designs 
he may deliver. The Government, by its 
own officers, will give effect to the adopted 
design. A model of the city site on a horizon- 
tal scale of 400 ft. to 1 in., with a vertical 
scale of about 100 ft. to 1 in., has been pre- 
pared, and a cast of the model can be 
inspected at the offices of the High Com- 
missioner, 72, Victoria-street, S.W. 

We propose to deal with the scheme at 
length in a future issue. 


aR ee 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘‘Burdocks,” Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


HIS house, which is nearing completion, 
is situated about a mile from Fair- 
ford, in Gloucestershire, and is built 
with rubble stone and Bath stone 
and cornice, ete., the roof being 

covered with stone slates. 

The entrance lodges and stables, which were 
completed some short time ago, are built of 
similar mater: 

The contractors for these and for the shell of 
the house are Messrs. Yells Br of Fairford. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber is the architect. 


Design for a Country House. 

Tris house is designed to give a south-east 
aspect to the garden front. The exterior walling 
is to be in local sandstone and the roof-covering 
to be hand-made sand-faced plain tiles, the 
woodwork to be in oak. The hall is to be 
panelled to its full height, and the floor to be 
brick-on-edge laid to pattern and beeswaxed; 
windows to be fitted with gun-metal « 
The design is by Mr. C. Castelow. 
Reundhay, Leeds. 


Owen Jones Prize Drawings. 

ONE of our plates this week is devoted to 
some drawings by Mr. A. W. Bellis, who was 
awarded the Owen Jones Prize of the Royal 
Institute of British Archite last January. 
Other drawings by Mr. Bellis were reproduced 
in our issue of April 7. ~ Professor C. H. Reilly, 
in his address to students on January 30, said : 
“The Owen Jones Studentship has produced 
two good sets of drawings by Mr. Bellis and 
Mr. Oakley. Perhaps Mr. Bellis, with his 
power of drawing the figure, is the stronger 
man. His drawing of the Pompeian decoration 
from the Castle of St. Angelo is particularly 
good. His colour, though, is not so good as 
his draughtsmanship, for some of his drawings 
suggest the reproductions in Mr. Owen Jones's 
book rather than the thing itself. 

— se 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CIVIC DESIGN. 


Bridge of St. Ange'o, Rome: 


cee a twelvemonth ago we dealt 
with the Corporation scheme for 
St. Paul’s Bridge in an illustrated 
article. in which we endeavoured to consider 
the question from different points of view, 
and to appreciate and do full justice to that 
of the promoters. 

Since then the unexpected has happened, 
and we can only record our profound grati- 
tude that instead of bewailing another, and 
in some respects perhaps the finest, of 
London’s lost opportunities, we are able to 
congratulate ourselves that all is not yet lost, 
but that there is still before a chance to 
redeem our character and to rise to the height 
of a magnificent and unique opportunity. 

The scheme has been referred back for 
further consideration from the architectural 
point of view. In our previous article we 
pointed out that many other aspects of the 
question had not been properly thought out. 
We hope and believe that no further attempt 
will be made to rush this scheme through 
vith undue haste to suit Parliamentary or 
Mther convenience. Time is required, not 
only to study the scheme in itself, but also 
in its relation to the future development of 
London as a whole. 

Betore any definite solution of the problem 
8 decided on it might be as well to try to 
liscover what the problem really is, and 
whether this bridge is the proper remedy for 
the traffic defects, which all ac knowledge. 
We are inclined to think that the problem 
las not been rightly stated. 

The reasons for building this bridge are 
wo in number. First, that better communi- 
ation is required from this part of the City 
9 the south side of the river, and, secondly, 
hat better through traffic facilities are 
leeded between the north and the south of 
sndon. The bridge is to serve both needs 


ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 


Is 


For the defects of local traffic intercom- 
munication the bridge no doubt is an adequate 
remedy; but is it & ean it be a remedy 
for through traffi ; This, we think, 
is open to doubt, and y ggest that from 
the point of view of either the through traffic 
itself, or of the Cathedral, tt not the ple 
for a through traffic ro nd that the 
attempt to create one here is a fundamentally 
wrong idea which is at the root of all the 
trouble. 

To take the traffic fi We have already 
pointed out the disastrous results of pouring 
the north and south traffic across Cannon- 
street and Cheapside, so th is no need to 
dwell again on the obvio act that these 
propos: will increase and not decrease 
the congestions at crossings. Let us 
rather consider 
the 

The ri 


the 
the question of levels and 
natural formation of the ground. 


ver taking a wide, sweeping curve, 


the inside bank—the south bank as 
usual, the lower. ‘The north bank is the 
er, and the highest point is crowned 


by St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The problem is to take the through traffic 
from the low south bank to the higher ground 
behind the high north bank by the easiest 
gradient and the most uninterrupted route. 
A short distance to the west of St. Paul’s 
the valley of the Fleet Ri breaks throw 
the high bank and provides a gently g 
grad ient from the embankment level to 
the higher ground of the north of London, 
so avoiding “the necessi y of a steep pull up 
to the top of the bank. 

We naturally ask—Why not use it ? What 
advant is there in lifting the through 
traffic up a steep gradient over this high bank 
when it could be taken through the valley 


[Photo. by Alinari. 


Showing Axial Approach, 


and so by an almost imperceptible gradient 
to the heights beyond ? Why select the very 
highest point of all, and one crowned by a 
Cathedral? Even if the Cathedral were not 
rere, the proposal would need more explana- 
tion than seems to he forthcoming. 
We have also to ask ourselves whether, 
if constructed, the through traffic would ever 
use this higher road and toil up this extra 
30 ft. or more in preference to going by 
the lower road over Blackfriars Bridge. 

Traffic must be coaxed, not driven. You 
may take a horse to the water, and you 
may create passageways which you call 
through traffic rou but unless they are the 
lines of le resistance the through traffic 
will not use them. Considering the unneces- 
; ight to be negotiated in order to cross 
ict over Queen Victoria-street, and 
certainty of being held up both at 
and at Cheapside, it seems 


os 


the 
Cannon-street 
more than probable that the through traffic 


will prefer the lower road, even if it is a 
longe: sr way round; for to vehicular traffic 
d minor consideration compared 
with ease of gradient and freedom from cross 
traffic, and to the motor traffic of the future 
it will hardly count at all. 

Now consider the question from the point 
of view of ‘the Cathedral. Here we have a 
national monument of the first importance ; 
by no means merely the Cathedral of the 
City which the City may claim to be allowed 
to treat as it plea: 

But even then every monumental building, 
whether national or not, requires a position, 
surroundings, and approaches in accordance 

its character and the purpose for which 
x These can be determined by 
a study of the requirements necessary to 
enable it to fulfil its functions. In the first 
place, St. Paul’s is a church, a sacred national 
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From a Survey of the North Bank of the Thames, in connexion with a Design for a Proposed Quay from Charing Cross to 


temple, and it demands an environment and 
approaches in harmony with that essential, 
but apparently forgotten, fact. 

Apart from the light and air and freedom 
from the danger of fire which all monuments 
require, a Cathedral in which national cere- 
monial services are solemnised with stately 
ritual requires a space around it of sufficient 
size and architectural treatment to permit 
of adequate magnificence of processional 
approach and ceremonial grouping in its 
precincts. It needs avenues to radiate its 
exalted influence to all parts of the City, 
and to afford direct approach to worshippers 
from all directions ; but it is not a railway 
station or a meat market that we should 
deliberately concentrate through traffic upon 
the temple fenclosure, the cathedral close, 
and turn what should be the somewhat 
cloistral or devotional aspect of the precincts 
into a seething maelstrom of traffic. The 
idea is offensive. 

That St. Paul's Churchyard has been 
encroached upon and desecrated by former 
generations and is already overcrowded with 
traffic is a defect, not a virtue, of the plan of the 
City, the aim should be to lessen the traffic, 
not to increase it. As St. Paul’s is on a hill, 
through traffic will avoid it, if possible. 


Blackfriars, by Lieut.-Colonel French. 


At present the traffic only climbs Ludgate- 
hill from necessity, not from choice. No 
doubt it will some day be diverted on either 
side of the Cathedral by easier gradients. 

The fact, then, that this particular spot is 
not only the highest and most inaccessible 
that could be found, but that it is also 
crowned by a sacred national temple whose 
precincts should be respected, suggests that 
this is positively the very last place in the 
whole City of London which should be chosen 
for such a purpose as a through traffic 
route. 

If there is any truth in this point of view, 
St. Paul’s Bridge should be treated as a local 
traffic route relieving Blackfriars Bridge, 
giving direct access from the south side to 
the City, and forming a radiating avenue and 
approach to St. Paul’s. Blackfriars Bridge 
and Farringdon-street should be developed 
as the main through traffic artery or boule- 
vard from the north to the south of London, 
for, apart from its easy gradient, it lies in 
a valley and can economically be bridged 
over with viaducts carrying the east and west 
traffic, as at Holborn Viaduct. This affords 
a clear run through from north to south, 
with possible provision for trams, while the 
absence of important buildings or historical 
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Map of Central Area of London, 


Showing Blackfriars Bridge emphasised as the natural main through traffic route north and south, crossed by 
ast 


viaducts carrying the traffie going 


st and west, and St. Paul’s Bridge regarded as a local traffic route 
landing in Queen Victoria-street, 


1825. 


monuments permits it being widened and 
developed in a way that would not be 
possible where St. Paul’s, St. Augustine’s, 
St. Vedast’s, St. Anne and St. Agnes, and 
the General Post Office all bar the way and 
have to be considered. 

Should still further through traffic facilities 

be required, the regrading of Southwark 
Bridge will probably provide them at a posi- 
tion where it is possible to obtain another 
main northern artery. 
If, then, the through traffic can be taken 
by another and better route, the last objec- 
tion to the axial approach to St. Paul's 
Bridge is cleared away, as the trams can 
be taken through underground if desired 
with equal ease in If the bridge 
can be regarded as a loc affic route it 
would naturally land as soon as possible 
in. Queen Victoria-street, from which a 
fine rising approach would lead to St. Paul’s, 
and the architectural problem would be 
considerably simplified. 

This would lessen the expense by doing 
away with the viaduct over Queen Victoria- 
street, and would obviate the necessity for a 
Y-shaped or other unduly wide approach 
to the Cathedra Such an approach seems 
open to the criticism of ignoring the natural 
slope of the ground and the direction of 
the main axis of the Cathedral. It creates 
a slope to its enclosure which is contrary to 
that direction, and permits this side approach 
to overpower the main one—which is, and 
must always be, by Ludgate-hill to the 
main entrance door. 

The principal question left would be 
whether the axial approach and the bridge 
should be in the same straight line crossing 
the river on the skew, or whether the vista 
should change its direction at the change 
of levels in Queen Victoria-street and the 
bridge cross the river at right angles. 

There is no doubt that the continuous 
straight vista over the bridge to the Cathe- 
is a most magnificent treatment, and 
that some sacrifice of convenience may well 
be made to obtain it, if it is a sacrifice of 
convenience only. But we must admit that 
the skew bridge has disadvantages both of 
convenience and appearance, though these 
perhaps look worse on paper than they 
would in reality. After all, it will, of course, 
depend a good deal on how it is done. 

This appears to be the point that will 
need the most anxious consideration and the 
most careful weighing and balancing of the 
different conflicting interests and points of 
view involved. 

Whatever is done, however, there seems 
to be no doubt that no scheme can be con- 
sidered wholly satisfactory unless it takes 
into account the architectural treatment of 
the whole of the future surroundings and 
approaches to St. Paul’s, and at the same time 
provides for the traffic east and west as well 
as north and south. As we have pointed 
out before, this scheme needs to be related 
to some general and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the whole of this district of London, 
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“THE TOWN PLANNING 
REVIEW.” 


Tue first number of Volume II. of the 
own Pianning Review more than maintains 
he standard of excellence set up by 
Volume I. It opens with what is called a 
danorama of the amount of work which is 
ntailed in the preparation of the first 
tages of a town-planning scheme under the 
regulations of the / With a view to 
siving reality to the < » an actual area 
n the peninsula of Wirral, in which the 
oroughs of Birkenhead and- Wallasey are 
situated, has been selected, to which the 
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Rochefort-sur-mer : Gate of the Prefecture. 


process is applied in detail, with the actual 
wording of the necessary notices, resolu- 
tions, letters, etc., and reproductions of the 
maps required. This should ibe of great 
service to all authorities contemplating the 
preparation of schemes, and, showing as it 
does that, dealt with in this way, the amount 
of labour and expense is not so great as 
was first imagined, it should afford some 
encouragement to proceed. 

Professor Adshead contributes a valuable 
article on ‘‘Monumental Arches,’’ profusely 
illustrated by most of the best examples 
from ancient Roman times to the present 
day, which is the first of a series to be 
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devoted to ‘‘The Decoration and Furnish- 
ing of the City.’’ The writer discusses the 
purpose and the possibilities of the monu- 


mental arch, and ‘‘would like to see a 
revival of this finest of commemorative 
monuments.” 

‘Southport: Some Suggestions for its 


Future Growth,” by Mr. J. E. Jarratt, Town 
Clerk of Southport, illustrated with plans 
and views, deals with the requirements and 
growth of a seaside residential town in the 
centre of a great industrial community. 

Mr. E. W. Marchant, D.Sc., has some 
interesting remarks on the effect on towns 
of the transmission of electrical energy, par- 
ticularly in the direction of cleanliness. 

In the third of a series of articles dealing 
with ‘‘ Town Planning Schemes in America” 
the Editor contributes an account of the 
labours of the various societies and com- 
missions that have devoted so much time and 
energy to the consideration of the improve- 
ment of Boston. As Boston is a compara- 
tively old town on an irregular and 
diversified site its problems approximate 
more nearly to those of English cities than 
to those of the modern Western American 
towns. ‘The article, therefore, should be of 
special interest to English town planners. It 
is fully illustrated by plans, views, and 
diagrams. 

<The Grand Central Station of New 
York,” by Mr. R. Anderson Pope, gives a 
good idea of the American method of dealing 
with the terminal station problem in a capital 
city. 

Bea extremely interesting number is 
brought to a close with a review of current 
periodicals and a chronicle of passing events. 


THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 


We take from the Canadian Real Ustate 
News the following remarks, being part of a 
verbatim report of the American landscape 
architect, Mr. Olmstead, arising out of a visit 
to Montreal, when the principal matters dis- 
cussed with the Metropolitan Parks Commis- 
sion had to do with the selection of lands for 
parks and playgrounds, and with the location 
of boulevards and other lines of urban and 
suburban transportation :— ; 

The main framework of any city plan is 
the transportation system, including in that 
term the public ways, both of local and of 
general importance, the street railways, the 
rapid transit railways, where such exist, the 
long-distance railways with their terminals, 
and the facilities for water-borne traffic. No 
matter how diverse or how independent may 
be the circumstances which determine and the 
authorities which control the several parts of 
such a system, the progress of the community 
and the convenience, economy, and general 
satisfaction with which its people can do 
their work and enjoy their lives, depend very 
largely upon the joint efficiency of these 
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diverse parts, considered as a single inter- 
related system for the movement of people 
and commodities. 

When a place is small, both the length and 
the volume of such movements are so limited 
and so simple that a haphazard development 
of each part of the transportation system to 
meet the demands immediately pressing upon 
it gives rise to no serious inconvenience, but 
as the community grows the increase in the 
volume of the traffic streams, in the distances 
travelled and in the desirable speed of move- 
ment, enormously and indefinitely multiplies 
the burden placed upon the community by 
lack of economical correllation between the 
various means of transportation as well as by 
any deficiencies in each one of them. 


Comprehensive Planning Necessary. 

The location and width of the new streets 
which are daily extending the permanent 
framework of the city into new territory are 
now being fixed, in the main, by the local 
landowners. Their business is simply to 
market their land, and, so far as their 
limited contro] extends, to provide sufficient 
means of a to it to attract purchasers. 
It is not their business, and it is beyond their 
power, to provide for the main lines of trans- 
portation through other localities to give 
access to theirs; and no more is it their 
business to provide main thoroughfares 
through their own districts for the sole 
benefit of those beyond them, whose land 
will compete with theirs in the real estate 
market. It is nobody’s business at present, 
and it ought to be made somebody’s business 
to provide for the main channels of inter- 
communication. 

This laying out of main transportation lines 
is not a thing to be done quickly and once 
for all, but a matter for painstaking and 
patient study and unremitting attention, -be 
ginning with the preparation of a general 
tentative plan and then proceeding gradually 
but persistently to execution, modifying the 
general plan from time to time, whenever it 
can be shown that a change, in view of all 
facts, really makes the plan as a whole better 
for the interests of the community, but never 
permitting the plan to be disregarded or set 
aside in execution. No such plan is of much 
value unless it has a permanent, active, 
responsible custodian, who will keep it up 
to date by improving it to meet conditions 
unforeseen at the time of its first prepara 
tion, and who will see that it is put into 
effect from time to time as circumstances 
permit. Such a custodian would be a perma 
nent Metropolitan Commission, with a staff 
of engineers and designers constantly at work, 
on the one hand perfecting and extending the 
general plan and working up its details, and 
on the other gradually, a piece at a time, 
without haste or procrastination, bringing it 
into execution. 


Rapid Transit Routes. 

But whatever the best rapid transit routes 
may prove to be, these facts are tolerably 
clear about them :—First, that a paying 
rapid transit line cannot be built until after 
a large part of the district through which it 
is to run is pretty fully occupied—that is, 
until after most of the streets have been 
opened and built upon. Second, that the cost 
of installing a rapid transit line in a district 
already subdivided and built upon will 
depend mainly upon whether provision has 
been made in advance for such a line in the 
lay-out of the city, because in the absence of 
such provision it must either go under the 
streets, with all the drawbacks of subways, or 
encumber the streets most objectionably with 
an elevated structure, or cut its way through 
private buiiding lots, all very costly opera- 
tions, and apt to result in bad alignment at 
that. Third, that the question of how the 
city or any part of the city can have rapid 
transit, and how far and how fast the pas- 
sengers can be carried for five cents will 
depend largely upon the cost of installing the 
lines. Fourth, that the speed, the range, and 
the economy of local passenger transportation 
is one of the most important factors making 
for comfortable and healthful homes for the 
mass of the people, and against the over- 
crowding of houses on the land and the 
exaction of excessive ground rents. 


Surface Car Routes. 
Of equal importance with the rapid transit 


lines properly so called, are the surface car 
routes, which will become the feeders of the 
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former, and which must be the main agency 
in extending the residential radius. While in 
the older part of the city the cars must 
generally occupy streets laid out before the 
invention of electric traction, there is every 
reason for making the strongest efforts to 
secure throughout the suburban area, where 
the street plan is still flexible, a system of 
thoroughfares calculated to. give the quickest 
and most convenient routes for street cars, as 
well as direct lines and easy grades for team- 
ing. These thoroughfares need ample width 
as well as good lines and grades. In a 60-ft 
or 66-ft. street, unless the sidewalks are 
excessively and unreasonably curtailed, the 
roadway cannot be made wide enough for two 
vehicles to pass between the curb and the 
street cars. Therefore the main stream of 
slow-moving vehicles must perforce run upon 
the tracks. 

If the traffic becomes heavy in such a 
street there is endless conflict, the drivers 
are inconvenienced by the cars, and the 
speed of the cars is seriously reduced. It 
takes a width of 48 ft. to 52 ft. between curbs 
to allow of two lines of vehicles between the 
street cars and the curbs, the former figure 
being cramped, and the latter distinctly pre- 
ferable. No important street, therefore, that 
isrlikely to be occupied by car tracks should 
be given a less width than 80 ft. to 90 ft. on 
grounds of the baldest utility. A little 
additional width may allow the permanent 
maintenance of trees upon the sidewalks; but 
where new suburban land is being laid out a 
width of upwards of 120 ft. is very desirable 
on purely utilitarian grounds, because it per- 
mits the use of a special reservation for the 
electric cars by which means their speed can 
be considerably increased, and with these 
greater widths, trees and grass and other 
park-like features can be introduced to add to 
the amenity of the way. Such boulevards, 
from 120 ft. to 200 ft., or even more in width, 
are very generally to be found in progressive 
European cities, even those considerably 
smaller than Montreal, and they becoming 
more and more numerous in America. 


Main Thoroughfares and Local Streets. 

It is very important in dealing with the 
subject of city planning to maintain very 
clearly the distinction between such main 
thoroughfares as we have been discussing and 
the local streets, of which the prime object is 
to give means of access to the lands and 
houses immediately abutting upon each, and 
in close-built districts to admit light and air to 
the buildings that line them. Nothing is to be 
gained by making such local streets any wider 
or longer or more direct or upon any flatter 
gradient than is absolutely needful to accom 
plish these purposes in a convenient and 
economical manner; and to require more than 
this, often means a needless waste of land, and 
of construction, cost, and maintenance charges 
which have to be paid for somehow, and in 
the end just add so much to the taxes and the 
rentals 

CARRY considerable degree of individual 
discretion in the lay-out of local streets ought 
to be permitted to the landowne while, 
upon the other hand, no local or personal 
consideration whatever should prevent the 
ying out of the main thoroughfares on the 
lines and at the widths and with the grades 
that will make them the best possible 
transportation routes for the city as a whole. 


General Considerations Affecting the 
Location of Playgrounds and Parks. 

In any city closely covering a large area, 
well-distributed public playgrounds and 
neighbourhood parks become one of the 
urgent needs if the health and vigour of the 
people are to be maintained. And the most 
important classes to provide for are the 
children and the women of wage-earning 
families. Most important because of their 
numbers, and of the direct influence of their 
health and vigour upon the efficiency of the 
coming generation; but most important also 
because they have less energy to seek out 
healthful recreation at a distance from their 
homes. Practically there are few women and 
children who will take the trouble habitually 
to walk more than a quarter of a mile in the 
city to a playground or local park for exercise 
or rest, and back to their homes again. For 
most a car fare is out of the question except 
for an occasional holiday excursion. This 
means that ideally there should be neigh- 
bourhood recreation centres, not more than a 
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quarter or at most half a mile from every 
home in the city. Considering the present 
deficiencies in Montreal that may sound like 
a remote ideal; but other cities are unmistak- 
ably advancing toward that ideal, and there 
is no logical halting-place till that is reached, 
although the progress toward it may be very 
slow in the older parts of the town. 


Activities of Public Recreation Grounds. 

The size, form, and character of public 
neighbourhood recreation grounds depend 
upon the functions to be performed by each. 
Some of the activities where they are well 
developed, as, for example, in Chicago, are 
these :— 

1. The playing of little children in sand 
piles, and upon the lawn, and in a shallow 
wading pool, and in open shelters, under the 
watchful guidance of an attendant, who not 
only keeps them out of mischief and danger, 
but plays with them, tells them stories, and 
stimulates the healthy activity of their little 
minds and bodies. ‘The mothers may come 
with their children and sit by them while 
they play, or may leave them in safety while 
at work. A plot but 100 ft. square may be 
of value for such use. 

2. For the boys of larger growth, and also 
for the girls and women, the more active 
games and gymnastic exercises, with and 
without apparatus, in the open air when 
the weather permits, 
winter, always with the opportunity and in- 
ducement to wash and bathe, and sometimes 
with a swimming pool to boot. Sometimes 
space is found for the big field games, and 
regular athletic sports on a running track, 
sometimes for nothing that takes more space 
than basketball or fives. 

3. For the older and less active people a 
a few pleasant shaded walks and benches to 
stroll and sit upon, from which to see the 
youngsters play, and once or twice a week 
perhaps a band concert. 

4. For the use of all a field-house, where 
the sanitary accommodations are kept to a 
standard of cleanliness and good order that 
sets a good example to the neighbourhood, 
where a reading branch of the public library 
is available, and in which one or more large 
rooms are at the disposal of the neighbour- 
hood for lectures, entertainments, and dances; 
clean, healthy recreation given full play 
amid decent surroundings, instead of being 
driven to the saloon, dance-hall, and the like. 

A full-fledged recreation centre is a large 
and elaborate affair, and a costly one to keep 
in operation, and until the taxpayers have 
satisfied themselves by tentative experiment 
that such things are worth their cost, a much 
more modest scale must be adopted ; but there 
ate such advantages in the possibility of 
gradually building up a gronp of related 
activities, that it is extremely desirable to 
secure rather good-sized tracts, 20 acres if 
possible, rather than split the same area into 
a large number of very small squares. 

As to the total area te be secured, it is so 
seldom possible to get enough that there is 
little danger of overdoing the purchase of 
such local parks. There is a rather general 
consensus of opinion that about 5 per cent. 
of the total area devoted to local parks, play- 
grounds, and squares is a reasonable mini 
mum standard at which to aim, and that more 
than 10 per cent. may be uneconomic. 

Some of the most successful suburban real 
estate operators in the north-eastern United 
States. have satisfied themselves, and are 
operating on the principle, that the dedica- 
tion of land for local park purposes up to. a 
reasonable amount, if so arranged as not to 
interfere with the lotting system, actually in- 
creases the net returns from the operation. On 
a plan which was drawn up by Messrs. Wood, 
Harmon, & Co. to illustrate the application 
of this principle, about 30 per cent. of the 
total area is devoted to streets (about the 
normal figure for New York City), and about 
7% per cent. to the park. 


Considerations in Selection. 

With the exception of certain park sites, 
which are more or less dictated by topo- 
graphical considerations, the main considera- 
tion in selecting local park lands should be 
equitable distribution and cheapness. In the 
suburban and rural districts the presence of 
ffne old trees or other special features might 
have a considerable influence, but ordinarily 
such local parks must depend so largely upon 
artificial improvement that any slight natural 
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advantages are easily counterbalanced by 
differences in the cost of the land. Most pre 
ing is the acquisition of such parks in regions 
that are rapidly being built up, for the 
obvious reason that the enormous jump in the 
value of property which takes place through 
the erection of buildings upon previously 
yacant land is generally followed by a period 
of comparatively slow rise or even of decline 
in value as the buildings depreciate. Delay 
is apt to add but little to the cost in a region 
where buildings must be torn down in any 
case to make a park, whereas it adds 
enormously to the cost in regions at the grow- 
ing margin. Out in the country beyond that 
margin, even though land can be obtained 
cheap, there is little reason for buying park 
lands except to preserve some special natural 
feature, such as a fine grove of trees, for 
future park uses, or to secure single tracts of 
unusual size or shape for special purposes. 
The probable future increase in the value 
of outlying land is discounted in its present 
market value, and the generally optimistic 
tendency of the real estate speculator is apt 
to keep the market rates so high that interest 
on the cost and loss of taxes will in the long 


Tun more than counterbalance any saving 
the public can make by such speculative 
purchases. 


In selecting lands in the more crowded parts 
of the city it is sometimes a helpful device 
to mark upon a map, by dots of an arbitrary 
size, representing a fixed number of people, 
the local distribution of population based on 
census returns, if obtainable by blocks or 
wards, or upon a school census, or voting 
lists, or other fair proportionate basis. With 
this as a guide the rest is largely a matter 
of bargain hunting, for which one of the im- 
portant qualifications is to have cash in hand 
with which to do the bargaining. 


RIVERSIDE EXTENSION 
SCHEME, NEW YORK. 


In order to provide additional dock and 
traffic facilities on the Hudson River, the Com- 
missioners of Docks and Parks, New York, 
propose to reclaim part of the foreshore, 200 ft. 
wide by 24 miles long, and to utilise the area, 
so placed at the disposal of the civic authorities, 
for the construction of quays, freight platforms, 
railway tracks, and a wide road, and to cover 
in the whole of these by a steel and concrete 
roof. Upon this covering will be laid earth of 
depth sufficient to provide for the growth of 
trees and shrubs to be planted after the site has 
been laid out as a public park. The general 
idea of the project is represented in the accom- 
panying diagram. 

At present the goods lines of the New York 
Central Railroad extend along the western shore 
of Manhattan Island, the operation of steam 
locomotives at street level being anything but 
pleasant, while the running of trains between 
Riverside Park and Drive and the Hudson is 
distinctly objectionable. 

The new scheme provides for the construction 
of a stone embankment or wall at the average 
distance of 200 ft. beyond the present river 
wall, and on the filling deposited between the 
two structures will be provided railway lines, 
outside the existing tracks of the New York 
Central Railroad, a wide goods platform, a 
roadway for vans and other vehicles, a spacious 
platform for marine freight, and a quay equipped 
with two railway tracks. Light and ventila- 
tion will be provided for by numerous openings 
in the roof, and by the adoption of electric 
traction it is believed that the nuisance of noise 
and smoke which has long troubled residents 
in Riverside Drive will be considerably reduced, 
while the addition of a new park represents a 
noteworthy improvement. 


Plan of Khartoum, 1910. 
(By permission of the B.I.B.A.) 
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KHARTOUM. 


Tur plan of Khartoum, lately rebuilt on 
general lines laid down by Lord Kitchener for 
military reasons, reminds us that as an Imperial 
race, with possessions in all parts of the earth, 
town planning has for us an unusually wide 
significance. At any moment we may be 
called upon to design towns under climatic and 
other conditions which are quite foreign to our 
own personal experience. 

This suggests taking a wider view of the 
subject than can be derived from an exclusive 
attention to our own requirements. 

Khartoum being laid out with streets of 
ample and perhaps unusual width—Victoria- 
avenue being 180 ft.wide, Khedive-avenue 150 ft., 
the main streets 120 ft., and the secondary ones 
80 ft.—the question arises as to how far this is 
advisable in a hot climate, where the crossing 
of a wide street or open place, with the heat 
and glare of a pitiless tropical sun radiating 
and reflecting from a paved or macadam road, 
would be, we fancy, a thing to be avoided. 

Here, if anywhere, the principle should hold 
good that the best laid out town is the one 
that has the minimum of paved road surface 
consistent with its traffic requirements. 

When we realise that for three months of the 
year the town is liable to severe sand storms 
from the southern desert, we begin to see that 
there may be something in Vitruvius’ idea of 
laying out a town to protect the inhabitants 
from the winds. 

As he says, ‘‘ Much care, then, should be taken 
so to set out the walls of a city that it may 
not be obnoxious to the pestilential blasts”of 
the hot winds. Streets and public 
ways ought, therefore, to be so set out that when 
the winds blow hard their violence may be 
broken against the angles of the different 
divisions of the city and thus dissipated.” 

This point of view may not be in accordance 
with the modern idea that the wind should 
have free access to the heart of the city, but 
when this wind is chiefly sand there may be 
something in it ; while it is possible that anyone 
who has had personal experience of the east 
wind of such a town as Edinburgh might well 
think that an application of the principles of 
Vitruvius would be for the comfort, if not for 
the health, of its inhabitants. 

Under unusual climatic conditions wide 
avenues leading out into the open country, or 
the radiating park system, may not be the last 
word in town planning. 
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Ar the annual general meeting 
Hampstead of the Trust held on June 14 
Garden Suburb under the presidency of Mr. 
Trust, Ltd. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., it was 
stated that the value of the 
houses on the estate is now about 573,000/., 
representing, with the land and roads, a capital 
value of more than 750,0007. During the year 
the Keclesiastical Commissioners have leased 
a further area of 112 acres to the directors, with 
whom the Copartnership Tenants, Ltd., have 
agreed to take additional lands, of 300 acres, 
from the Commissioners, thus increasing the 
total area to be developed by the Trust to 
652 acres. The newly-acquired lands, which 
are traversed by the Mutton brook, will extend 
the Garden Suburb north-eastwards to the 
Great North-road at East Finchley, where is a 
station on the Great Northern branch line to 
Barnet and Edgware. 


Mr. Grorce Bern, Borough 
Swansea Su yor of Swansea, has 
Improvements, issued a report to the Property 
and General Purposes Com- 
mittee in which he advocates certain reforms on 
town planning lines. The recommendations 
have been adopted in principle, and_ specifi 
details of several schemes are to be discussed 
later on. That the Committee are alive to the 
possibilities of municipal enterprise is shown 
by their acceptance of the report, which con- 
tains the following clause :— 

“The plan wil! entail a great deal of thought 
and work and be of slow and deliberate growth 
in order that it may be a reflection of the ideals 
of the community. It will require the co-opera- 
tion of many minds in order that all matters 
appertaining to the development of a large 
town may be arranged in the best possible 


manner. stems of highways, tramways, 
water supply, and sewerage will need to be 
properly devised. Sites for open spaces, 
pleasure rounds, children’s _ playgrounds, 


cemeteries, schools, and other public buildings 
should be arranged for in advance of the time of 
actual requirement. All branches of civic 
activity must contribute to its production, so 
that considerations of art, architecture, engi- 
neeri forestry, landscape, and finance may 
have their fullest expression.” 


Constppring the length of 
Vacuum Street time which has elapsed since 


Cleaning. the vacuum-cleaning system 
was introduced in Great 
Britain it is somewhat surprising that no 


enterprising municipal council has adopted the 
method for removing street refuse in dry 
weather without the wholesale diffusion of du 
and disease organisms entailed by ordinary 
modes of street cleansing. In Berlin, Vienna, 
and elsewhere on the Coatinent vacuum- 
cleaners are used for the collection of street 
dust, and we believe that the same type of 
apparatus has been adopted in several American 
cities. As arranged for this purpose, the 
vacuum machine is driven by a petrol motor, 
also operating revolving brushes for loosening 
the dirt, and the vacuum apparatus by which the 
material is drawn into the recei Apart from 
hygienic considerations, the vacuum process is 
more economical than prevailing methods, and 
we hope its application for the purpose will not 
be longer delayed in this country. 


of 100 American 
Visitors from citizens, accompanied by Mr. 
America. John Nolen, have arrived in 
England to see the working 

of the Housing and Town Planning Act. They 
are in London this current week, and_ will 
then visit most of the important towns in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Austria. 


Ture members of the 
Canadian deputation, pre- 
senting the municipalit of 
Dominion at the Coro- 
ion festivities, will take the 
opportunity of visiting various garden and 
city suburbs in this country, by way of prelude 
to a more formal and systematic inspection in 
course of ne In this month a 
it will be paid to this country, for a similiar 
object, by the German Garden City Association, 


Delegacies 
from Canada 
and Germany. ‘l 
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We learn from the City Press 
that the decision of the Court 
of Common Council to acquire 
35 and 36, Cheapside, and 1 
and la, Friday-street, for the 
purpose of widening the latter thoroughfare 
marks another step in a much-needed 
improvement. Nos. 3 and 4 have still to be 
dealt with. but the lease of that block falls 
in some twelve years hence. ‘The improve- 
ment was commenced in 1895, and when com- 
pleted will make Frid: reet 22 ft. wide 
throughout. The demolition of the present 
property will give an extra width of 9 ft. 6 in. 
at the entrance of the thoroughfare. The actual 
cost of acquiring the property will be 39,000/. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company, who are the free- 
holders of the rest of the block, have, however, 
undertaken to purchase, at a pro rata charge 
to the whole, the narrow strip of land which 
will be left after the 9 ft. 6 in. has been thrown 
into the public way. By this means the Cor- 
poration will receive 23,000/., or thereabouts, 
for a very narrow strip of ground only useful 
to the adjoining owners, and the cost of the 
improvement will thereby be decr 


Street 
Widening 
in the City. 


THERE is one essential differ- 


City Park ence between city parks in 
Systems. Great Britain on one hand 
and the organised park 


systems of the Continent and America on the 
other hand. Our own parks are usually isolated 
enclosures which, with a few exceptions, are 
rigorously closed often at an hour when they 
are most enjoyable. Continental and American 
parks and gardens are generally connected by 
leafy boulevards or driveways, forming the 
whole into a complete system, and, being open 
at all times, constitute a pleasant alternative 
to the streets for an evening stroll, while tending 
to bring the charm of nature into city life. It 
can scarcely be contended that British citizens 
are unfit for privileges enjoyed by dwellers in 
continental cities, and which, as a matter of 
fact, are granted in the case of certain Royal 
parks and many commons in the environs of 
London and other cities. More efficient or- 
ganisation and a departure from the conserva- 
tive methods hitherto prevailing are certainly 
to be desired on the part of those responsible 
for the creation and administration of parks, 
gardens, and open spaces generally in British 
cities and towns. 


Srrvuatep at the altitude of 
Development nearly 1,200 ft. on the north 


of an branch of the Canadian River, 
American Parkthe city of Oklahoma w. 
City. settled in 1889, and now has 


a populaton of 70,000 person: 
The streets are laid out on the symmetrical 
plan usual in the United States, and during the 
past ten years the growth of population has 
been accompanied by the formation and develop- 
ment of several large parks connected by a fine 
boulevard with the length of 28 miles encircling 
the city. 
The growth of the entire system dates from 
the presentation of a one-acre playground by 
Captain Stiles, U.S. Army, an example foulowed 
by other citizens, and more recently by the 
purchase of land by the C : 
stated that in 1910 the authorities declined to 
spend 50 dols. in improving the fir: 
park, although a week later th 
dols. for the removal of refuse th ‘ 
its surface. This year the city possesses park 
lands whose value is estimated at about two 
million dollars, and by the sale of plots for 
building purposes they will ultimately be 
enabled to cover the entire cost of the park 
system, The largest park is the North-East Park, 
covering about 740 acres, and next is ' 
Park of 620 acres. About one-half of the le 
in these will be dedicated to the use of the 
public, and the remainder will be sold when the 
value has risen sufficiently for superior residences. 
The systematic development of the sys’ 
from 1908, and a large amount of work. rema 
to be done, but the enterprise of this city 
deserves notice as an object-lesson to municipal 
authorities in our own land, and particularly to 
those controlling the destinies of growing towns 
where land can now be obtained at moderate 
price. 
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Tue Manchester scheme pro- 
vides for dealing with the 
Alkrington estate of 700 acres, 
which extends across north 
Manchester from Rhodes to Middleton Junction 
station by the erection of some 6,000 detached 
houses, eight upon an acre, to have gardens 
ranging from 250 ft. by 200 ft., and at chief 
rents of from 3d. to ld. the square yard per 
year; the natural beauties of Rhode Clough 
and Rhodes Wood will be preserved. 


Manchester 
Garden City. 


A prosecr is formulated. for 
Oak Common laying out the western section, 
Estate, North 14 acres, of the estate of 
Hammersmith, 46 acres which the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners sold to the 
London County Council for nearly 30,0002- 
It is proposed to build, at an initial outlay 
of about 85,000/., cottages of from two to 
five rooms, with sculleries, to be let at rents of 
from, say, 4s. to 10s. per week, and flats of 
one room or two rooms, and sculleries, at rents 
. 6d. or 3s. 9d. per week, with a church, 
schools, shops, i tute, and so on, thus con- 
stituting a municipal garden city for the 
poor. The land lies between Wormwood 
Scrubs and the Grand Junction Canal. The 
total cost of the scheme in its entirety is com- 
puted to be 340,0007. 


Tauren factors have been con- 

Stations on the sidered in determining the 
Berlin type of underground railway 
Metropolitan stations in the city of Berlin, 


Railway. namely, the surface configura- 
tion of the streets, the cost of 
construction, and railway traffic conditions. 


In cases where the subway is beneath a wide 
thoroughfare with a central footpath the best 
type of station is one with an island platform, 
having one staircase for ingress and egress. In 
ordinary streets where the roadway is more 
than 9 metres wide the same type can be 
employed, the entrance to the stairway being 
on a refuge. If the roadway is less than 9 
metres wide, two platforms are necessary, each 
with an access stairway either from the foot- 
path or the ground floor of a building. Another 
matter taken into consideration was the possi- 
bility of having to provide for future branch 
lines or junctions. In each case it was neces- 
sary to make suitable modification of the design 
so as to avoid the risk of ineonvenience and 
danger. 

In is stated that the Local 


Two Government Board have given 
Authorised their sanction to the prepara- 
Schemes. 


tion of schemes relating to the 
Ruislip and NORGE estate 
of nearly 6,000 acres in north-west Middlesex, 
and to the Aston area, 1,450 ac! lying on the 
side of Birmingham. The latter project 
is additional to that which has been already 
approved in respect of 2,300 acres in Quinton, 
Edgbaston, Northfield, and Harborne, on 
behalf of the Birmingham Corporation. 


THE narrow coach road from 
Road Schemes. Honister Pass through Barrow- 

dale, and so by Lodore and 
Derwentwater to K , is to be widened to 
1S ft. at a cost of 6,509. The Road Board 
will contribute 10,3001. to the cost of recon- 
structing the road from Colchester to Cheln 
ford upon which the Essex County Council will 
expend 11,0007. The Board have notified to 
the Lancashire County Council their intention 
to grant an aggregate sum of 30,0007. towards 
the estimated ¢ 72,0002., of schemes relati 
to, in chief, a reconstruction of the Chorl 
and Horwich road, and a widening and improve- 
ment of the Blackpool and Preston, and Lan- 
caster and Carnforth roads, and to the Stafford- 
shire County Council their willingness to contri- 
bute 30,000/. of the 100,0002. required for the 
contemplated new road from Birmingham 
through the Black Country to Wolverhampton. 


Tue Surbiton District Council 
Surbiton, have unanimously decided to 
Surrey. undertake a comprehensive 


scheme of town planning in 
all the undeveloped lands lying within their 
ju tion, concurrently with the formation 
of the new main roads recommended by the 
London Traffic Commission. 
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THE BUILDING Tis 


RECENT DERRICK TOWER 
CONSTRUCTION. 


S) NCE the importation into England 
generally of the northern, or Scotch, 
system of scaffolding agings 

1ave become quite fam i 

Juilding construction. We have no intention 

yf describing in this article the combination 

f towers and platform customarily employed 

nthis country for carrying the derrick cranes 

»y which the site of almost every important 
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Fig. 1. Derrick Tower: Elevation. 


nuilding is effectively commanded in the 
resent day. Our readers, however, will 
wrobably be interested in some details 
yf recent derrick towers and accessories used 
in the United States. 

The first example is that of the two towers 
with movable derrick booms designed and 
built for the construction of the Capitol at 
Helena, Montana. The main portion of the 
building, about 80 ft. high, is flanked by 
bwo wings, and in each of these a timber 


square in 
structed and 
booms 70 ft. long. 


plan by 110 ft. high, 


provided with two steel 


connected with latticed bracing and secured 
0 the corner posts by vertical and horizontal 
angle connexions as represented in Fig. 2, 
where also may be seen part of the diagonal 
timber bracing. 

The vertical panel diagonals consist of 
steel rods fitted with turn-buckles for 


Another type of movable seat for derrick 
booms on timber towers is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. This device was designed by the 
Aberthaw Construction Company, of Boston, 
for use in building a four-story warehouse 
completed at Buffalo in April last year. The 
derrick boom in this instance was of timber 
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tightening up, and connected by pins to the 
angle brackets bolted to the corner posts, 


PLAN AT TOP 
Fig. 2. Derrick Tower: Details. 


6 in. square at the heel, and connected with 
the pivot by means of a steel fork and bolts as 


these brackets being 5 


in. by 34 in. by about shown ‘The seat cons 


s of two pairs of 


The towers were carried up to the elevation 
stated because it was found that this would 
permit them to be stayed by guy lines 
anchored outside the building, and would 
ab the same time obviate connexions with 
the masonry. ‘The four booms wi able 
to command the entire site, and provided 
with special seats enabling them to be 
moved up as the work progressed. 

Fig. 1 is a diagonal elevation showing the 
general design of the towers. Each of the 
four corner posts is built up of four 12-in. by 
3-in. planks, bolted together with overlapping 
joints, th r being divided into six 
series of vertical panels by horizontal struts 
and diagonal bracing, while the vertical 
panels are braced by diagonal steel bars. 

With the exception of the latticed work 
at the levels intended for the attachment of 
the movable booms the horizontal parallel 
struts are composed of two 4-in. by 2-in. 
timbers, bolted together with an intermediate 
steel plate, like a flitch beam, and connected 
with the corner posts by means of angle-bar 
brackets. The horizontal diagonals are 
bolted to the struts, the arrangement being 
illustrated in Fig. 2. 

At the two boom seats the main struts 
sonsist of two series of 12-in. square timbers 
spaced 3 ft. 6 in, apart, centre to centre, and 


24 in. long, so as to serve for connecting the 
horizontal struts as well as the diagonal ties. 
The base of the tower is formed of fly 
square timbers, with suitable bracing, and 
the top, having timbers of the same cross 
section, has a riveted steel cap at each 
corner. Hach cap consists of a top and two 
side plates, the latter bolted through the 
post, the cap being provided with connexions 
for attachment of the guy lines. and horizonta 
diagonal bracing formed of 1}-in. diameter 
steel bars with turn-buckle adjustment. 
The steel boom, with the uniform width of 
8 in., tapers from 5 in. deep at the ends to 
16 in. deep at the middle, and at the bottom 
end is hinged to a 34-in. diavertical pivot 
working in two bearings 18 in. apart. These 
bearings are provided by a riveted stee 
split collar, of the construction shown in 
Fig. 2, clamped around the corner post. 
This form of seat makes it easy to change 
the position of the boom as may be required, 
providing the construction of the tower is 
suitably strengthened, as in this example, at 
the two levels indicated. 
The towers here described were designed 
and built for the contractors by the Terry 
and Trench Company, of New York. Each 
tower inchides nearly 134 tons of steel 
and 11,000 ft, of timber. 


castings 8 in. wide by 5 in. deep by 4% in, 
thick, forming a diamond-shaped gap to 
fit a 6-in. square post diagonally. The two 
sets of clamps are secured by bolts and nuts 
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Elevation 


Fig 3. Movable Seat for Derrick Tower, 
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passing through a 12-in. by 5-in. by 3-in 
steel plate at the inside face, and through a 
§-in. by #-in. angle bracket 12 in. long at the 
outside face. In the horizontal flange of the 
brackets holes are drilled for reception of a 
2-in. diameter steel pin with two collars. This 
pin forms the pivot for the derrick boom, 
and at its upper end the derrick fork is 
attached by means of a {-in. diameter bolt. 
The tower to which the derrick boom was 
attached had been built to accommodate 
an elevator for hoisting concrete to the 
different floors of the building, and the boom 
was employed for hoisting materials generally. 
As the height of the construction increased 
the derrick boom seat was successively 
raised, so that the highest floor might always 
be commanded. 
As our readers may see from the drawings, 
the shifting operation could be very readily 
performed. One special merit of the arrange- 
ment is the application of a derrick boom to 
a tower built for an entirely different purpose, 
hus making one tower do the work of two, 
nd effecting a proportionate saving in the 
ost of erection plant. 
A recent instance of the way in whic 
wood is being displaced by other materials 
inso important a timber-growing country as 
the United States is furnished by the steel 
construction towers employed in building 
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Fig. 4. Steel Derrick Tower: Plan and 
Part Elevation. 
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the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, a structure of twelve stories, 
with the total floor area of more than 
300,000 sq. ft. 

Details of one of the towers are given in 
Fig. 4, where it will be seen that they are 
built up of interchangeable lengths, 10 ft. 9 in. 
in height over all. The four corner uprights 
consist of 4-in. by 4-in. by $-i and 
the horizontal and diagonal members of the 
bracing of 23-in. by 23-in. by }-in. angles. 
These sections, together with the neces 
gusset plates, are connected by rivet: 


the 
whole forming a strong and rigid cage of 


comparatively small weight. The two 5-in. 
channels shown in the plan and elevation 
serve the purpose of guides for a hoist, 
and at one side a ladder made up of light 
angles and 5-16-in. rods is fixed to the 
framework of each tower length. The small 
holes shown in the uprights are for fixing 
the seat plates of derrick booms, which can 
be pivoted at any elevation and readily shifted 
as occasion may demand. The boom seat 
adopted was somewhat like that illustrated 
in Fig. 6, but with the modifications rendered 
necessary by the use of steel corner posts. 

These towers are suitable for any class of 
building construction, and possess the 
advantage that their height can be increased 
by adding further lengths. 

At the Massachusetts Cotton Mills two 
towers of ten lengths each were employed, 
making up the total height of 107 ft. 6 in. 

The cost of the towers per 10 ft. 9 in. 
length was 10/. each delivered on the site 
ready for erection, or 100/. per tower. 

The cost of erection, including the installa- 
tion of derrick, motor, and everything in 
connexion with the towers was 90/. 15s. per 
tower. 

Thus the total cost per tower was 190/. , 
which may appear heavy as compared with 
that of timber, but it must be remembered 
that the steel units are capable of being used 
over and over again{forjseveral years, while 
the timber used in building wooden towers, 
is worth very little at the end of a contract. 

Firms having a constant succession of 
contracts demanding the employment of 
construction towers, the adaptation of steel 
in the manner described will probably result 
in considerable savings. The towers here 
cited were built from the designs of the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., by the Russell 
Boiler Works, of South Boston. 


BUILDERS’ TOOLS IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Ir is improbable that any tool used by a 
medieval builder remains to-day, though 
those of earlier times survive. To get at a 
knowledge, therefore, of those tools used in 
this country in the Middle Ages recourse 
must be had to the literature of those times 
and to those miniatures illustrating the manu- 
scripts. 

These miniatures, cr little pictures, bear 
evidence that they were in most cases drawn 
by those to whom building tools and building 
operations were more or less familiar; they 
form certainly the better of our two sources 
of information. 

The trowel and hand mortar board, both 
exactly of the same form as those in use 
to-day, pick and spade, the hammer, com- 
straight-edge, chisel, gimlet, squares 
(of various kinds), augur, adze, mallet, bench, 
shovel (for mixing mortar and filling the hod), 
ladder, scaffolding, and pincers were all in 
common use, and require no notice. Several 
other tools, however, require perhaps some 
few words of explanation. 


The Hod, 

‘The mediwval hod was very like the 
butcher’s wooden tray of to-day, but without 
the four projecting handles at the corners, 
and it was a good deal smaller and con- 
siderably deeper. It was carried on the left 
shoulder because the right hand would be the 
more able to grasp and hold the front edge 
of the hod. The stick apparently became 
attached in the XVth century, but the com- 
bined hod and stick did not become common 
till some time later. 
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A Carpenter’s Shop. 
From a Drawing cf the XVth Century. 


‘There is some evidence, but it is not con- 
elusive, that a three-legged stand with a ledge 
upon which to rest the hod whilst it was 
being filled with mortar, was at times 
employed. 

Brace and Bits. 

A brace and bit are depicted lying on the 
ground in the little picture of mediwval car- 
pentry reproduced in the Builder for June 9 
(where other tools are represented as well). 
The reproduction in question, being in one 
colour, does not show the distinction of the 
materials. In the original the brace is shown 
as of wood and the bit as of metal. 


Saws. 

Several kinds of saws were in use :— 

1. The great pit saw, used by two men in 
a saw pit. 

2. The frame saw, known to the medizval 
carpenter as a ‘“‘whippt saw,’ and 
which was at times of so large a size 
as to necessitate its being worked by 
two men. 

6, The hand saw 

The “twart saw ’’ we are unable to identify. 

The file for sharpening the saw is men- 

tioned in mediwval times, also a “‘sett for a 
sawe.”” 


The Plumb-line and Level. 

The plumb-line to be held in the hand alone 
without any frame was in use, and the level 
formed by a frame with a suspended plumb 
in the centre was common. 


The Plane. 

The common medieval plane was a large 
one, answering to our trying-plane of to-day. 

In place of a handle a big bead often ran 
along the top, which was grasped by both 
hands. In some illustrations the shavings are 
seen rising as the plane is pushed along. The 
mention of “iij plane irons’’ occurs in an 
early inventory. 

The Striker. 

In a very interesting little picture in the 
British Museum a workman is represented 
as in the act of drawing the striker along the 
edge of a square. The medieval striker con- 
sisted, apparently, of a point, the other end 
being inserted in a handle. 16 had not (as it 
has to-day) a point at one end and a blade 
at the other. Hrom the fact that the working 
end when in use was always set against the 
side of a square or straight-edge it is not easy 
to see whether medieval strikers consisted of 
a blade or a point. Probably, however, we 
shall not be far wrong if we consider the 
triangular blade of to-day to be a more or 
Jess modern addition, and the striker of the 
Middle Ages to have consisted of a point only. 


The Womble. 

Dr. Bradley has explained in his edition 
of Stratmann’s “Middle English Dictionary ” 
that the “wimbil’’ was a boring iron. We 
may, perhaps, conclude that the womble was 
an early form of bradawl. 
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The Rule, Callipers, and Axe. 

‘There is some evidence that 'the rule and 
callipers were in-use. The axe is a common 
feature, but the meaning of a “‘latt axe 
head’’ mentioned in the collection of medi- 
val wills ‘and inventories published by the 
Surtees Society-is not clear. 

In the little picture drawn on p. 17 b. of 
the British Museum MS. 18850 an unusual 
form of tool is depicted. Unfortunately, it 
is not represented in_ use, but as lying on 
the ground. Its use and name we are unable 
to determine. It is similar in appearance to 
the tool used in putting down cd but 
with a much shorter handle. Its po 
might be for cleaning the face of ashlar. 

for working upon ‘stone one of the most 
common tools was that which is perhaps best 


represented by the bricklayer’s hammer of 
to-day. At one end of the head was 
apparently the same cutting edge; the form 


of thé other end-it is not easy to determine. 
The practice for a workman to set the stone 
upon which he was working upon another 
block to rdise it to a comfortable level was 
as frequent as it is to-day. Winches and 
various methods for the raising of weights 
were employed. Sometimes, however, a 
single large piece of worked stone would be 
carried up on the back of a workman. 


Wheelbarrows. 

The common form was almost exactly 
similar to that used to-day in English bri 
fields, being long, low, and without sides. 
Jor a medizval representation of the barrow 
see the Builder for June 2. When loose 
material was to be carried it was apparently 
placed in a basket. 

Baskets were in common use. They were 
e, with two handles opposite each other 
rising from the top. 

It will be understood that the above is 
but an outline of the more common tools used 
by builders in the- Middle Ages.: Many of 
the finer tools used by painters, glaziers and 
glass painters, carvers and sculptors, and the 
heavier tools used by the daubers, tilers, 
plasterers, and lime burners find no mention, 
so far as we know, in mediaeval literature. 

Our illustration is a reproduction of a XVth- 
century picture on p. 48 b. of the British 
Museum MS. 18193. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, RHONDDA. 

This church has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. R. S. Griffiths, archi- 
tect, of Tonypandy, who is also a Town 
Councillor. The cost of erection was 1,000/., 
and the builder was Mr. E. J. Davies, of 
‘Treherbert. 

NEW SCHOOL, GATESHEAD. 

This school for infants, which is an addition 
to the existing school buildings, was opened 
last week, and has been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. IF. W. Purser, architect and 
surveyor, of Gateshead. The cost of erection 
was 5,650/. 

NEW HALL, FRIARS GREEN. 

This hall, which is being erected 
Independent Methodists, has been d igned by 
Mr. S..P. Silcock, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of 
Warrington, and the accommedation provides 
for over 300. The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. Joseph Dolan & Son, of Warrington. 


Blaenyewm 


for the 


CONVALESCENT HOME, LEICESTER. 
This new home for women is being erected 


on a site near Woodhouse Haves for the 
Leicester and. County Saturday Hospital 
Society. The architects for the work are 
Messrs. Seale & Riley. 

ALL SAINTS INSTIT POPLAR. 


This new building, situated in Newby-place, 
Poplar, the foundation-stone of which was la 
hy H.R.H. Prine Henry of Battenberg last 
year, adjoining the Town Hall and_ opposite 
to the fine Parish Church, was formally opened 
by the Bishop of London on Saturday, July 1. 
The building has been erected partly on the 
site of an old parochial school and Dart tly on a 
portion of fhe rectory garden. It consists of—on 
the ground story, entrance hall and corridors, 
three elub-rooms, a gymnasium, and a billi 
room ; on the | floor, a hall capable of se: 
350 to 400 persons, with a stage and retir 
rooms. ‘There are also lavatories and 
rooms. A kitchen is provided on the m 
nine floor for service in connexion with 


the 
ious guilds and clubs now to be housed here 


tead of being seattered about the parish. 
The frontage next Newby-place is of Portland 
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stone and red bricks (Renaissance). The joinery 
throughout is of pitch-pine, polished. The 
floor of the ground story is of pitch-pine blocks, 
and that on the upper story of Bitalt -pine boards 

polished suitable for dancing. The building is 
lighted by electricity and heated by liators 
(hot water at low pressure). Messrs. J. & W-. 


Clarkson, of Poplar and Bloomsbury, are the 
architects, and Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, of 
Loughborough Junotion, the contractors. 


TRADE 


NEWS. 
The “ Boyle” 7 


ventilation (natural), 
embracing ‘Boyle ast patent “ air-pump ” 
ventilators and ¢ s, has been applied to 
Gynlais School, Ystradgynlais. 


It is announced that in consequence of the 
death of the late Sir John Aird the businesses 
of Messrs. John Aird & Sons and the W 


(of which 


Ltd. 


minster Construction Company, 


the late Sir John Aird was Chairman from 
its formation in 1899 aye been ammalgame ated, 
and will in future be carried on 

the registered style and title of 

Ltd.’ The airman of Messrs. Aird 9 
is the present Sir John Aird, and the Manag: 
ing Director r. Malcolm R. Aird. 

The Ne Isolation Hospita Conway, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s; -patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke. fl patent Manchester 
grates, exhaust roof, and special inlet 
ventilators, supplied by M BE. H. Shor- 
land & Brother, Lid., of worth, Man- 


chester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications, under the 
London’ Building Acts, were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parenthe: 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Brixton.—Proj 
383 and 385, Brix! 
Electrical Compan, 


gn in front of 
Brixton (Reliance 
nt. 


City of London.—Iron_ and glass shelter at 
the entrance to the Crippleg Institute, 


Golden-lane, City (Mr. F. §. Hammond _ for 
the Governors of the Cripplegate Foundation). 
—Refused. 

Clapham.—Greenhouse at the rear of No. 
100, Wakehurst-road, Clapham Common (Mr. 
T. Gardin).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Porch in front of N 
berwell-grove, into a lounge (M Bromiley 
& Sames for Mr. W. Beecroft).—Consent, 

Haggerston.+——Roof over the open sp 
between the flank of No. 24 and 244, Q) 


203, Cam- 


road, Haggerston, and Broke-road (M. 
grove & Papworth for Messrs. Lewis 
vies & Co.).—Refused, « 

Hammersmith.—Urinal at the ‘ Distillers’ 


Fulham ce-road, 
rs. Nowell, Parr, & Kates). 


Arms” public-hou 

Hammersmith (Me 

Refused. 

Hampstead.—Retention of a one-story build- 

ing at No. 16, Eton-road, Hampstead, next to 
S: 8, D. & A. R. Peacey).— 


t . — Addition at the London 
Blind School, Upper Avenue-road 
Hampstead (Mr. R. C. 


North.— 
39, Higheate-hil, 


Two one-story shops in 
ington (Mr. 


Islington, 
front of No. 
G. Carter for Bey 


Islington, 
the ‘‘ Mark 
road and Su 


North.—Two one-st 
; Hall” to abut upon Devonshire- 
x-road, Holloway (Mr. H. G. 
Leslie for Mr. J. Roberts).—Consent. 
Islington, North.t—Four houses with bay 
windows and porches, and three houses with 
bay windows (Mr. W. Hollis).—Consent. 
Islington, West.t— yreenhouse at St. Barna- 
Caledonian-road, Islington 
).—Consent. 
and iron pent 


roofs at 


Nos. 102, 104, 106, and 108, Hwart-road, and 
Nos. 116, 118, 120, and 122, Dalmain-road, 
(Mr. W. J. Short).—Consent. 
isham. — Coal office building on the 
eastern side of Burnt Ash-hill, Lee (Messrs. 
Wallace, Spiers, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—Bay windows, porches, and oriel 
windows to houses on the north- ern sido 
of Court Hill-road, Lewisham (Mr. A. 


Roberts).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—One-story shops in front of Nos. 
7 and 9, London-road, Forest Hill (Mr. J. R. 
Vining for Mr. C. Mortlock and Mr. H. 
Wr ight). —Consent. 

Lewisham.—Iwo houses on the north-eastern 
side of Baring-road, Lewisham (Mr. W. T. 
Knott for Mr. R. Fawsitt), —Consent. 

Marylebone, Las Erection of buildings on 


the site of Nos. 224, 226, and 228. Great Port- 
land-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. C. W. Ferrier 


21 


for the British and Foreign Blind Association). 
—Consent. 


Marylebone, Hast.—Projecting balcony at 


Nos. 30 secs 31, Wimpole-street, St. Maryle- 
bone (Mr. F. M. Elgood for Mr. 8. Lithgow). 
—Consent. 

Marylebone, Hast. — Shop front, _ oriel 


windows, and a projecting entrance at "Nos. 15 
and 16a, Old Cavendish-street, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. L. Barrett).—Consent, 
Marylebone, st.—Motor g: 
‘Townshend- : 
Vaulkner for Mr. 
Marylebone, We. 
tion to the f 
front of Nos 
Marylebone 
Norwood. 
front of No 


ge at No. 56, 
(Mr, Al F. 
iS Jor ib. 

-t—Bulkhead and an addi- 
on the one-story addition in 
2 and 386, Edgware-road, St 
H. Burdwood).—Refused. 
windows and balconies in 
and 29, Rosendale-road, Dul- 


wich (Mr.- D: Chapman-de-Louth). —Gon- 
sent. 

Paddington, South.—Ivron and glass covered 
way at No, 15, Porchester-terrace, Padding- 
ton (Messrs. Napper & Sons).—Consent. 


ddition and 
Iyde Park- 
Brown for 


Paddington, South—Bathroom 
a two-story bay window 5 
gardens, Paddington (Mr 
Mr. F. B. Kyd).—Consent. 


quare.—Addition in 
at No. 22, Chapel-street, 
r fr. C. W. Ferrier for Mr. 
lI. A. Parker 


21). 
St. George, Hanove 


iron and glass shelte 

mansions, gardens, Buck ingham 
Palace-r ‘Goda fer the Be 
Mansior 7 itd.),—Refused 


H N orth.—Krection of the build- 
ings * abutting upon both sides of a proposed 
new road to lead from Highgate-road to Lis- 
senden-gardens, St. Pancras (Mr. W. §. Dakers 
for Mr. B. Owers).—Consent, 

St. Pancras, North—Corrugated iron roof 
over the entrance to Messrs. Winsor & New- 
ton’s factory, Spring-place, Kentish Town 
(Mr. A, P. Killik for Messrs. Winsor & New- 
ton).—Consent. 

Strand.—An iron and glass shelter at the 
eet Hotel, John-street, Adelphi (Messrs. 
Hayward & Maynard).—Consent. 
rand. — Projecting n oyer the main 
entrance to Lyons’ Popular Café, Nos. 201 and 
202, Piccadilly (Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting stone balcony af the 
premises of the Law Society, next to Carey- 
street, Chancery-lane (Mes Lander, Bedells, 
& Crompton for the Law Society).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Three buildings upon the site 
of Nos. 2 and 4, Christchurch-road, Streatham 
(Messrs. “Barlow & Roberts).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Lavatory buildings in front 
of the proposed new school at the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, Roehampton-lane, Putney 
(Mr. P. A. Lamb for the Rev. Mother Stuart). 
—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Projecting porch in front of 
No. 17, Rusholme-road, Putney (Mr. W. H. 
Pearce).—Refus: 


Westminster.— 
front 


jecting one-story 
t No. 167s, Victoria-street, W 
Z. King & Son for Messrs. R. T. 
H. Hiscox, and Louise Lean).—Con- 


shop- 


—F our houses’ on the southern side 
an-road, Woolwich (Mr. J. J. Bas- 


Width of Way. 
Holborn.—Alterations to the shop-fronts at 
Nos. 188 and 189, Drury-lane, Holborn (Messrs. 
Collcutt & Hamp).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Bow and Bromley.—Coftee- 

No. 2, Lefevre-road, Bow (Messrs. Andrews & 
Peascod for Mr. A. Philips).—Consent. 

City of London.—Building on the southern 
side of Lombard-street, City, westward of 
Clements-lane (Messrs. Gordon & Gunton for 
the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd.).—Con- 
sent. 

Lewisham.—Two houses with porches and 
ay windows on the southern side of Hliot 
Blackheath (Messrs. D. 

Consent, 
bone, Hast.—Ivon and glass covered 
nt of No. 1, Titchfield-road, Regent’s 
P: ao (Mrs. L. Charles).—Consent. 


all adjoining 


D8 
pl 
Oa ae 


Smith, Son, & 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 

at Rear. 

St. Pancras, North.—Krection of buildings 
upon a site abutting upon Kentish Town-road, 
Prince of Wales-road, and Grafton-mews, St. 
Paneras (Mr. 8. G. Castleman for Sir Il. 
Regnart, J.P.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Deviation from Certified 
Plan. 

City of London.—Rebuilding of the “ Prim- 
rose”? public-house, Primrose-street, Bishops- 
gate (Messrs. Hedle & Meyers for Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co,).—Consent. 
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Width of Way, Space at Rear, Deviation ‘from 
Certified Plan and Projections. 
Marylebone, West.—Addition ‘to a building 
at the corner’ of Baker-street and Dorset-street, 
St. Marylebone-(Mr.’ P. -Waterhouse for the 
National Provincial Bank of England).—Con 
sent. 
Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Dulwieh—Wood and iron ‘coal office build- 
ing at-Honor Oak Station on the south-eastern 
side of Wood-vale, Dulwich (Mr. W. J. Snel- 
ling).—Consent. 
Finsbury, Hast.—Projecting showcase at the 
Old-street Station of the Ci uti 
Lendon Railway, next to City-roa : 
‘o:).—Consent. 
and’ iron, shed. at 


Palace 
, Hammersmith (Messrs, 


insula & Cae 


Hackney; South.—Projectit advertisement: 
board at No.,271,, Wellstreet, Hackney (Mr. 
A. BE. Abrahams). “Consent. 


Hampstead.—Shed erected in front of No. 
292, Winchley-road, Hampstead’ (Mr. S.-C. 
Lathbridge for Mr. W. H. 8.’ Schneider).— 
Refused. 

Ke: 
temporary cha 
Holland ap 


ngton, North.—Two wooden sheds of a 
ut No. 23, Royal-crescent, 
-ayenue, next to’ Darnley-road 
& Jameson for Mr. EK. Nor- 
Jonsent. 
North.—Iron and glass shelter 
the projecting one-story shops. at ‘Nos. 
and’ 116,° Westbourne-grove, “Kensington 
(Mr. A., Woollard).—Consent. ! 
Kensington, - South.—Iron ‘and glass con- 
servatory, over the porch in front of No. 26, 


over 


114 


e,, South Kensington . (Méssrs. 

‘ove, Gs Co.).—Consent 
s Wood _and* ir building at 
332, TBneiahalroad: Catford, . next | to 


Broadfield-road (Mr. J. E. Brandon): “Refused. 
Norwood. +—Temporary showe: on’, the 
forecourt of No.6, Effra-road, Brixton (Mr. 
W. L..Watlin, 
Rother 
tempora: 


road, Ro 


building “of a 
o.. 38, Raymouth- 
Church & Canham, 


r-closet: 
ua 


- character 
1erhithe (Me 
msent.. 

ithe-—Two buildings of a temporary 
character’ at No.. 52, Raymouth-road, Rother- 
hithe (Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd.).— 


Consent. 
Wandsworth. — Temporary wooden motor 
house at “The Cedars,’? West-hill, Wands- 


worth (Mr. G. Edwards).—Consent. 


Formxtion of Streets. 

Hampstead.—Proposed street to lead from 
Frognal-lane to’ Barby-avenue, Tampstead 
(Mes: Farebrother, Ellis, & Cale gece 

Hampstead.—Vormati m of street for 
carriage traffic to lead from TRG el Kil- 
na-avenue; Hampstead (Messrs. 
3 0.)- —Refused. 
Wandsworth. rm Ne ‘Streets 


for carriage 
t-road and 


Valley-road, Streatham (Mr. E. 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of buildings upon a 
site at the rear of houses on. the north-w 
side of Guildersfield-road, Streatham ( 
Fasnacht & Beale for Mr, N. H. Boyn: 
Refused. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the wv 8 of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE. PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN:—New - stores, » offices, ~ and’ houses 
for Northern “Co-operative ciety.. (4,000/.) ; 
Messrs. Geo. Bennett & Mitchell, 148, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 

Arbroath.—Alterations to infirmary (8,0007.); 
Mr. Hugh Gavin, architect, 42, Hill-street, 
‘Arbroath. , 

Arnside. Proposed 
(3,0007.); the ‘Vicar. 

Babington.—Proposed fifty to 100 houses for 
the Mells Colliery Company. 


extensions to — school 


Bagthorpe, , Selston, Everton, and Seal- 
worth'—Sohools:- Mr.°L, Mages, architect, 
Shire Hall,. Nottingham. 


Ballymena.—Publie baths; 


Surveyor, Bally- 
mena Urban District Council. 


Baston.—Six houses ‘ (980/.); “Messrs. Gels- 
thorpe &Sons,- builders, Notth-road;. Bourne. 
Bedlinog.— Cadoce’s » Churck 


Mr. W. 
litect, John-street, Treha 3 
Jones Bros.,- builders, Bdwardsv ille, 


Billericay.—Nurses’ » home at workhouse 
(700.); Mr. F. W. Jarvis, builder, Ongar-road, 
Brentwood, Essex. 

Blackpool. —Wesleyan Church, 
District (2,500/.), 
Trustees, Blackpool. 


South Shor> 
Highfield-avenue; Church 


* Sea also our list. of Competitions, (anenevaisy 
etc., on another page. 
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Bolion.—Church, Chorley Old-road; Church- 


wardens, Barnabas, Bolton. 


Bracewell.—School (3,000/.)'; Mr. J. Stewart, 
architect, Shire Hall, Wakefield. : 

Bromham_ (Wilts).—School.. (4,0007.); Mr. 
T. G.. Powell, County Hall, Trowbridge. 

SION Cottage: chool —. (5,000/.) ;* Mr. 


ayton Greene, architect, 18, Norfolk- 
ree at, Sunderland. 
Brough (E.R. Yor 
court-house; Mr. A. 
Chines Hall, Beverley. 
‘Carntyne. ~-School (16,0002.) ; 
heokhonds & Brown, architects; 


square, Glasgow. : , 
Castle’ Douglas Iditions, house (1,850/.) ; 
Bowie; architects, 53, 


—Police-station » and 
Beaumont, Surveyor, 


Messrs.::Cullen, 
3, Blythswood; 


Barbour 
“ et, Dumfries. ; 
Wickham. —School; Mr. H. W. 

Secretary, Education Committec, 


Childs, 
Household, S 
Gloucestershire County Council. 


Courthill.—A dditions, school; Mr. F. New- 
man,, Council House,, Poole. 
Dalkeith.—Premises , opposite: the railway- 


station ‘for the Commercial Bank, of Scotlan 

Ltd. (2,000/.); Messrs. y Mitchell. & Wik: 

son, “architects, 13, Young-street,” Dalkeith. 
Dowsby:—Hight houses (1,340/.); Mr. | J. 


Wright, builder, Meadow Gate, Bourne. 
Dyce:—Addition to:pablic! school ; {Mx 
Allan, architect, i 


Eastbourne. : 
5 y” Old: Wish-roa 
Martin: & Son, 


Baditiohs ® = Bensddenyen Omnis 

Mr. FE, Lawson Lewis, Mr. BP. ( 
Cook hitect; additions,’ ** Thorn ~Lodge,” 
Spencer-road,* for Mrs. ‘Macleay,’ Messrs. “i 


& Son, builders; . alterations to 
reet, for Mr. J. Potter, Mr. J. 
‘A. plan. has been. lodged. by 
Messrs.’ Harvey & Son for additions to *t'The 
Lion, Inn,” Seaside; Mr. Ford, 
architect, 


Bainbridge 
garage, We 
ode, 


Andrew 


The following’ plans , have been 
Iterations, “Carlton House,” also 
ses, Gilda~ Brook-road,. for Mr Wildes ; 
three houses, Corporatio! rouil, 
Committee of Eccles Corporation ; 
ting! shop; Gorton-street, Pell 
S. xardner & Sons, Ltd. ; picture hall, 
Liverpool-road, _Patricroft, for Mr. R. iH. 


Kecles, Health 
extensions, 


Gee; residence, -Hllesmere-road, Ellesmere 
Park, for Mr. 8. Hadfield; alterations and 


eos office of works, Syratt-street, Patri- 
Ora for Messrs. Mitchell, Shhaeltian & Co., 
af 

Edinburgh.—Proposed central police- station 
on site of old Corn Exchange (4,500/.); Mr. 
J. Walker Smith, Engineer, ‘Edinburgh Town 
Council. 

Elham (Kent).—Additions to infirmary; Mr: 
R. Lonergan, Clerk, - Board of Guardians, 
Elham, 

Farnborough.—Theatre; Mr. G. 8. 
tine, architect, Farnborough, 

Fife.—Hospital , (12,000/.);| M 
& Scott, architects, 4, 


Valen- 


Gillespie 
Queen’s-gardens, St. 


buildings, Kinning Park 
& Hay, architects, 
reet, Glasgow... Factory for 


(3,0001.) 
261, West Georg 


the Gibb Timber & Bobbin Mili’ Company 
(3, 5001.) Mr. “A. V. Gardner, 164, Bath-street, 
ow. Extensions to . Winecluth © Works, 


Mr. John McKusack & Son, 
68, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
ry , = Proposed “rebuilding _ of parish 
church, and erection of. parish hall (5,000/.); 
the Vicar. 


Hemsworth. — Additions _ to . infirmary 
(2,2002.);" Mr. J. Scholefield, Board of 
Guardians, Hemsworth, Yorks. 

Holyrood.—Enlarg of school; - Mr. 
W.° P. Donald, ey Education Com- 
mittee,. Barnsley ‘Town Council. 

Hornchurch.—Enlargement of South Horn- 
church School’, (1,460/.);- Mr. G _ Brown, 
builder, Maidstone- road, Gra; 

Hull Hospital adjoining wor rc 
tect, of Mr. R. H. Winter, Clerk, Board 
of (Cincaneli aa Tall’ 

King’s Dyke (Cambridgeshire). — School 
(4, 500/.) ; Mr. H. H.. Dunn, : architect, St 
Peter’s Churchyard, Lincoln, 

Lanark. —-Model lodging-house, ‘Wellgate- 


street (2,000/.);Messrs. ‘Trail & Stewart, archi- 

sts, 38, High-street, Lanark. 

Llandrillo yn- Rhos.—C hurch’;- Vicar, Rhos. 

Llandudno.—Nonconformist Chapel in St. 
Tudno’s, Cemetery; , Mr. . BE... P. ‘Stephenson, 
Surveyor, Llandudno Urban District. Council. 

Luton. —. Proposed... theatre, . High-street 
North, for the Mill St. Dramatic Syndicate 

nage dditions- to workhouse. (5,0000.) ; 
Mr. R: Lor Cler Board of Guardians, 
Elth 

» Mac 


iesfiald.—Schéol, 
s.’ Roylance 
Macclesfield. 


Athéyestreet (9.3751) ; 
& Co., builders, Waters 


se, Bank-street (11,500/,) ; 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s- gate, ae Ss 
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Walter 


Mossley.—School-- (5,7417:) ; . “Messrs. 
, Mossley, 


Batley: & Son, builders, Micklehur: 
Manchester. 

Nether Kingseat.—Works ‘for Asylum Com: 
mittee; Mr. J.R. McMillan,’ architect, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 

Newport...(Isle; of Wight). Additions to 
electricity works for the ‘Isle: of Wight Blectrie 
Light Company, « 

t Newport (Mon.).—Training college (30, 0001. \3 
Messrs, Swash & Son, Bank-chambers, } New- 
port. 
P Notthamapton The | following plans ° have 
been passed::—Extensions, warehouse, Stanley- 
road, for Meisrs: C. & E, ‘Lewis’ ten houses 
Southampton f Mr. ‘J. Wareing; 
alterations Cleveland 
3} srations to 
at, for 


om) 


also 


Ltd: ; 


Messrs. P. Phivps five, houses, 
Stanhope-road, for- Mr.. R.. Cosford; two 
hous Towcester-road, M Se - gily able eka 
Bouverie, and BW. Rods’ (trustees). i 

* Nuneaton.—Additions’_ to. workhouse; . Mr. 


shitect, Burmingham. 


TT. Quick, a 


Paisley. — Additions “arid © alterations — to 
Nether’ Common © Carpet Works ; the Pro- 
prietor, i 

Peebles.—Extensions to Chambers Institute 
(1,500/.); Mr. G. :W. Browne, 24, Charlotte- 


square, Edinburgh, 
Pendleton.—School, 
Mr. Henry Lord, _ archite 
Manchester. 
Penrhiwtyn.—Infirmary, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Port 'Palbot. , ‘ 
s y-two houses 7} 
Edwardsyille, 
adjoining 


Leaf-square _(12,000/.) ; 
t, 42, Deansgate, 


ones Vie , builder 
Plymouth.—Church, 
road; “Rev . EK. Baker. 
Poole.—F _' Branksome Park; Mr. 
F. Newman, Poole. 
Eerislage! *—Roman Catholic Church ;. Father 
J. Ket Portslade, “Brighton. ‘Parish “hai! 
. Benedict’ Williamson, 
field; S.W.. 


BL, Sé Gregory's y, Ear 
Rug! = Deyelopment of Pa: Estate. for 
the Rugby. Benefit, Building Society., , Motor 
house, ..etc., Newbold-road, tor the Ruebs Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. 
St. Helens.—The following plans .have been 
passed:—Hight houses, Borough-road, for Mr. 
Se Coupe; séyen houses, Charl reet, for 
Jas. Gleave. 
Salford.—Plans have been passed for altera+ 
tions to St. James’ School, Ellor- street, ontlle: 


ton, for the Governors. 

Sittingbourne.—Mills ‘for Wieser Lloyds} 
Ltd., Sittingbourne. 

Smethwick:—School;~ Mr. A’ H. Sears, 


Secretary, Education’ Committee, 
‘Town Council. 
Southampton. — 
School; Mr. 
Southampton 
plans, have 


Smethwick 
Enlargement,  Ascupart 
JG Cea Surveyor, 
own Council. The following 
been, passed :—Mour houses, St. 
James’-road, for Messrs. Holly &° Herbert; 
rebuilding of premises, 34, .French-street, for 
Mr.-C. Mills. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Pavilion for,, children 
(5,000/.); Mr. C. Daniel, Clerk, Stoke Board 
of Guardians, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. ‘ 

Swansea. ixtensions,, Neath-road, schools 
(9,0002.) ; G. E. T.. Laurence, ‘architect, 
22, Buckingham-street, W.C. 

Swindon.—Enlargement of post-office ; 
A. J. Colbourne, builder, Swindon. 

‘Taunton.—Additions, West 


Mr. 


kennels and _ stable: Mroihe iW, Roberis, 
architect, 2, Hammett-street, ‘Taunton; 

Thorne.—School (3,600/.); Mr. J. Stewart, 
architect, Shire Hall, Wakefield. 

‘Thornton, — Shops and stores for . the 
Markinch Co-operative § ty. 

Upper Beeding.—En ment of school; 


Architect, of Mr. L. Thompson, Secre- 
tary, Education’ Committee, West Sussex 

County Council; Horsham, 
Warrington.—Plans have been sed for 


LW. Revs 


ot, care of Mr. 
Education Committee, 
West Susse Council, Horsham. 

West~ Dean. — “Enlargement of existing 
Breams School; Mr. H.W. Household, 
scretary, Eduéation Committee, Gloucester- 
County Council. 

Wolverhampton. — School, Horden- road; 

: T. H. Fleeming & Son, architects, 
Queen-street, Wolverhampton. 


eight houses, 


Padgate-lane, 


for Mr. 


I. Thompsor 


Woolacombe, Brixham, and Paignton.— 
Schools; Mr. P. Morris, architect, 1 Rich- 
l-road, Exeter. 


School (200 places); Mr. W. V. 


ary, 


Dixon, Education Committee; West 
Riding of Y County. Council, Wakefield. 
Writhlington.—Proposed Tacs 
houses for, the W: ae on. Colliery Company. 
York.—School, Campleshow lane; Mr. J. 
Mason, Secretary, Education Committee, York 
‘Town Council. 


number of = 


HOUSE AT LYNSTED, 
SITTINGBOURNE. 


AtrHotaH in building one endeavours to 
ise the materials of the district, due con- 
eration of economy, especially with regard 
half-timber work, often compels the use of 
terial foreign to local tradition. In designing 
Shouse at, Lynsted the architect, Mr. W. Allen 


BEDROOM 


PLAN OF UPPER-FLOOR 


LIVING 
“ROOM « STUDY 


* HALL: 


PLAN OF LOWER: FLOOR, 


House at Lynsted, Kent. 
Mr, W, Allon Taylor, Architect. 


ylor, was fortunate in having for his use the 
k timbers of an old barn, situated on the site 
d recently demolished. 

Phe old oak, in conjunction with dark brindled 
cks and stained tiles, at once gave to the 
e the charm of the old Kent cottage, which 
s for its beauty as much to its weathered 
terials as to its gn. The living-room, with 
rk beamed ceilings and recessed fireplaces 
s one end partially screened off for meals, 


and is in close communication through pantry 
to kitchen. i 

The study is separated from other rooms by 
long low hall with staircase adjoining. The 
first floor comprises four spacious bedrooms, 
bathroom, lavatory, ete. 


—— 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


The London Building Act. 

A recent case heard at the Guildhall again 
draws attention to the difficulty of determining 
when, under the London Building Act, 1694, 
notice should ke given to the district surveyors. 
‘The summons in this case was taken out under 
145 of the London Building Act, and the 
“work.” being undertaken was the reconstruc- 
tion or repair of part of the roof above a water- 
tank in some bank buildings. The defence was 
that this tank had been in place since the build- 
ing had been erected in 1860, and that the 
woodwork haying become rotten it was re- 
newed. The District Surveyor contended that 
the roof had been entirely removed and recon- 
structed, only the old lead being put back, and 
that he was entitled to notice, as he was bound 
to see that the new roofing was composed of 
incombustible materials. 

The magistrate dismissed the summons, pre- 
sumably because he considered that no offence 
had been committed, or that the section under 
which the summons had been taken out had no 
application; but he allowed the defendants no 
costs. This seems an unsatisfactory conclusion, 
as if parties have been guilty of no offence 
under the Building Act it is hard to cee why 
they should be-mulcted in costs of proceedings 
under the Act. On-the other hand, the Act 
should, of course, be rigorously enforced when 
its provisions apply. Sect. 109 appears to 
explain sect. 145, as it seems to exclude from 
the operation of she Act “‘ necessary repair not 
affecting the construction of any external or 
party wall’? and any repair which does not 
amount to an addition or alteration, but the 
various sections of the Building Acts are diffi- 
cult to construe as a whole. 


The Housing and Town Planning Act. 

An important decision under the Housing 
and Town Planning Act has been given in the 
Chancery Division in the case of Rayner v. 
Mayor, etc., of Metropolitan Borough of 
Stepney. The plaintiff was the owner of two 
houses, and the Borough Council, acting on the 
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rep:esentation of tle Medical Officer of Health, 
made a closing order under subsect. 2 of 
sect. 17 of the Act of 1909, prohibiting the use 
of the houses for human habitation, both of the 
houses at the time keing let to tenants. By 
sect. 41 the Local Government Board may by 
order prescribe the form of any notice or other 
document, and “the fornis so prescribed, or 
forms as near thereto as circumstances admit, 
shall be used in all cases to which these forms 
are applicable.”” The form prescribed for a 
closing order under sect. 17 subsect. 2 sete out 
in a note at its foot the terms of subsect: 3, 
which gives the owner of the dwelling-house in 
respect of which a closing order has been made 
a right of appeal to the Local Government 
Board within fourteen days. No appeal having 
been entered, the order became operative, and 
notices were served under subsect. 4 requiring 
the tenants to leave the premis The plaintiff. 
applied to the Borough Council to haye the 
closing order determined, which application 
the Council refused under subsect. 6, and three 
months after the date of the closing order a 
notice was served on the plaintiff that steps 
would be taken under sect. 18 to order the 
demolition of the houses. The plaintiff had 
under both sect. 17, subsect. 6, and under sect. 
18 a right of appeal to the Local Government 
Board; but, instead of so appealing, six days 
after the latter notice under sect. 18 had been 
served upon him he issued the writ in this 
action, claiming an injunction against the 
Borough Council. The ground of his complaint 
was that the closing order was irregular, and 
had misled him, as it contained no notice of 
his right to appeal. The Court held that it was 
intended by the note to the form of order that. 
notice should be given of the very important, 
right of appeal to the Local Government 
Board, and that it was material to the closing 
order, and the injunction was granted, and by 
consent of the parties the motion for an interim 
injunction was treated as the trial of the 
action, and the matter thus finally disposed of. 


———_+---—_—__ 
LAW REPORTS. 


Hicu Court-or Justice, CHANCERY Division 
(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Eastbourne Building Dispute. 
Ellis v. Llewelyn. 
In this case the plaintiff, Mr. M. Walter 
Ellis, of Harding Villa, Eastbourne, claimed an 


24 


interim injunction to restrain the defendant, Mr. 
Wm. Llewelyn, a builder, of Eastbourne, from 
building over or upon, or from using a 
arty wall, the western wall of the plaintiff's 
house, or from interfering with it except as 
defined by an agreement of February 24, 1911. 

Mr. Beebee appeared for the plaintiff, and 
the defendant was represented by Mr, Adams. 

Mr. Beebee said that on the west side of the 
plaintiff's house was a party wall which formed 
the boundary of tho plaintiff’s premises. The 
parties entered into an agreement on Jfebruary 
24, 1911, which defined what the defendant 
should be entitled to do with regard to tho 
wall, while he was. building a pair of houses 
on land adjacent to that of the plaintiff's. 
The agreement stated that the plaintiff should 
be allowed to build upon the western boundary 
wall of the plaintiff's premises and up against 
the wall of the house, and that the defendant 
should have the right to use that wall free of 
cost for all time. The eaves of the plaintiff's 
premises overhung the boundary wall (which 
was a party wall), and tho defendant agreed 


to make certain alterations on this part of the 
plaintiff's property as a consideration for the 
plaintiff's concessions. The plaintiff's conten- 


tion was that upon the true construction of 
the agreement the western boundary wall was 
to be left standing, and that the defendant 
was to build_on top of that wall. The defend- 
nt had, however, pulled down the boundary 
wall altogether, and built some fireplaces 
against the plaintiff's house wall (which 
abutted on the boundary wall), and was using 
that wall as a party wall. 

Lordship: What is the width of your 


s wall? 
I Beebee: Nine inches. Under the agree- 
ment the defendant was not entitled to remove 
the wall without substituting another. Tho 


plans deposited by the defendant with the local 
authority bear out the construction which the 
plaintiff says ought to be put upon the agres- 
ment. 


Lordship: The exterior wall of the 
plaintiff’s house is now the eastern wall of 
the defendant's house? 

Mr. Adams: Yes. My client says that a 
9-in. wall is the usual thing with houses of 


this class, and that the taking away of the wall 
does not affect the value of the plaintiff's 
property. 


Mr. Becbee said that when the plaintiff had 
got 18 in., why should he give it up? It was 
a most unreasonable construction of the agree- 
ment to say that a 9-in. wall was sufficient. 
Counsel put in plans of the premises and read 
the evidence filed on behalf of the plaintiff, 
from which it appeared that the plaintiff 
would suffer considerable injury if the defend- 
ant built as he evidently intended, and used 
the plaintiff's house wall as a par’ 
was suggested that the defendant should build 
a new wall on the site of the boundary wall. 
The house had been built nine year ad on 
the western side was bounded by a garden 
wall 5 fi. in height and 9 in. in width, which 
was built some time before the house. The 
western side of the house wall was built close 
up to the boundary wall, and the eaves and 
gutter of the plaintiff's premises projected 
9 in. beyond the boundary wall. 

Mr. Adams submitted that under the ag 
mont the defendant was within his rights 
taking down the boundary wall and building 
as he had done. In his affidavit the defend- 
ant said that the written agreement was in- 
tended to give effect to a precise verbal 
agreement, and he denied that he had ever 
agreed to build the wall of his house on the 
boundary wall. He further said that an 18-in. 
wall was unnecessary and unusual in houses of 
this class. 

"Mr. Justice Eve said he was not asked to 
construe the agreement on the motion, which 
must therefore stand until the trial, the defend- 
ant in the meantime undertaking not to 
further build over or upon any part of the 
plaintiff's land. No other order except that 
the costs bo ¢ in the action. 

_.In reply to Mr. Beebee, his lordship said 
if the parties were ready and he could find the 
time he would endeavour to try the caso 
before the Long Vacation. 


in 


Kine’s Bencu Division. 


(Before the Lorp Cuter Justice and a 
Special Jury.) 


Lorden & Son y. The King. 


THIS was a petition of right in which the 
suppliant was Mr. J. W. Lorden, trading as 
W. H. Lorden & Son, builders and contractors, 
of Upper Tooting. 

The claim was for damages for breach of 
contract on the part of the War Department 
im connexion with a contract which the sup- 
pliant obtained from that Department of his 
Majesty’s Government for the building of a 
military hospital at Shorneliffe and quarters 
for the sisters and staff of the hospital. There 


THE. BUILDER, 


was a further claim for extra work done, and 
for damages for delay caused by the servants 
of the Crown. 

The claims were not admitted. 

Mr. H. E. Duke, K.C., M.P., and M G. 
Stuart Robertson were for the suppliant, while 
the Attorney-General (Sir Rufus Isaacs), Me. 
Rowlatt, and Mr. Raymond Asquith were for 
the Crown. 

Mr. Duke said the action was really between 
the contractor and the War Department. Mr. 
Lorden had for years been accustomed to carry 
out a great deal of work for the War Office 
and pther Government departments, and for 
some years had been included in the list of 
contractors who were invited to tender for 
work to be done. In the beginning of 1908 
the War Department desired to erect as part 
of the military buildings at Shorncliffe a place 
called the Familie Hospital, with an 
auxiliary building for the sta Mr. Lorden 
was invited to tender, and he succeeded in 
cbtaining the contract, which was somewhere 
about 8,000/. Terms were made in the ordin- 
E way, and the work was entered upon. 
What Mr. Lorden complained of was that the 
War Department had not fulfilled their obli- 
gations under the contract. ‘There were 
numerous questions to be decided, one being 


the great delay which the contractors suffered 
The contract, for instance, was for a six 
months’ job. It entered into in March, 
1903, and should have been completed in 


September of the same year, but by reason of 
the delays which were occasioned it was not 
completed until September of 1909. The main 
question for the jury would be that connected 
with a: road which the suppliant said he was 
promisi but which he did not get. Other 
questions were subsidiary, and could be dealt 
with in another way. Mr. Lorden, shortly, 
was given to understand by the plans which 
were provided when he tendered for the, con- 
tract that the War Department were making 
a road round the site which would be° ava. 
able by the contractors, and which would give 
easy access to the s But as a matter of 
fact the War Department did not complete 
that road, but stopped the work, and tho sup- 
pliant was left to labour on as best he could. 
Eventually, at the invitation of the War Office, 
Mr. Lorden made the roadw The building 
work, however, was disorga: d, and they 
had to employ treble the number of labourers 
than would otherwise have been necessary. 
The ence of the roadway allowed an accu- 
mulation of water on the site, which was at 
the foot of a declivity, and consequently the 
men were working in a swamp. In addition to 
that Mr. Lorden experienced great difficulty 
in stacking his material, and altogether the 
arrangements made were frustrated. The three 
important questions were : 

(1) Did the War Department represent that 
the road would be made? 

(2) Whether the suppliant entered into the 
contract on the faith of that representation? 

(3) Whether the contractor did not use the 
road when it was made, and so had no cause 
for complaint. 

Mr. J. W. Lorden said he was the only 
partner in the suppliant firm. He had secured 
numerous contracts from the Government. 
When he examined the plans for the building 
in question he saw that a road was to be 
made round the site, and he understood from 
the markings on the plan that he would have 
the use of that road for his building opera- 
tions. He reckoned that because he had_not 
had the use of the roadway he had had to 
expend 33s per cent. more for labour. By 
the Lord Chief Justice, witness said that’ if 
he had known that the road was not to be 
available, he would have examined the site 
much more closely, and made quite different 
arrangements. 

Mr. Robert Olgar, estimator and surveyor to 
the suppliant, said he saw when he examined 
the site that the roadway would give a free 
access to the site for the stacking of the neces- 
sary material. That fact biassed his estimate 
considerably. Later, when the work was com- 
menced, he saw that the road was not made 
in accordance with the plan, a great deal of 
water had accumulated, and men were slipping 
about in the mud. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting the materials to the site. Had 
he known that there would have been no road. 
way his estimate for the work would have 
been correspondingly higher. 

Without. hearing any more evidence, 
Attorney-General said he was. satisfied upon 
ihe evidence he had heard that, whatever 
the legal position might be, the contractor 
had based his estimate upon the understand- 
ing that the roadway would be made by the 
War Department. In these circumstances he 
did not wish to raise any further technicality, 
and Mr. Lorden should be paid what he had 
lost. The question of figures could be dealt 
with elsewhere. 

His lordship said the decision by the Attor- 
ney-General was a wise one. 

‘The hearing of the petition was then closed. 


the 
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Berkhampstead.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. J. G. Williams for three houses at 
Aldbury. : ; 

At the meeting of the Middles County 
Council on June 29 it was resolved that a 
Special Committee be appointed to go into a 
proposal to provide further accommodation for 
lvnatics. The Asylums Committee presented a 
report to the effect that at the expiration of 
five years accommodation will be required for 
about 300 patients, and as it takes five years 
to complete and equip an asylum, it was 
desirable that the matter should now be con- 
sidered. 

Camberwell.—The tender of M Henry 
Woodham & Sons, Catford, at 2,369/., has been 
accepted for makingup part of Court-lanc? as 
a new s Plans have been passed for’ Mr 
A. Mullins for additions to No. 189, Southamp- 
ton-street. i | 

Hampstead.—Application is to be made to 
the London County Council for sanction to 
raise a loan of 15,0007. for additions and altera- 
tions to the Town Hall buildings. 

Heston and Isleworth.—Vhe following plans 
hhaye been passed :—Mess Daniels & Son, 
storeroom, High-street, Hounslow; Messrs. 
Hamilton, four houses, Jersey-road, Osterley; | 
Mr, F. J. Fisher, alterations to the George 
Inn, Duke of Cornwall, Milford Arms, 
Labouring Boys, London Apprentice, Coach 
and Horses, Iron Bridge, and Checker’s Inn, ; 
Isleworth, also Black Horse, Lampton, and. 
Tankerville Arms, Hounslow. Plans have 
been lodged by Me Hamilton for twenty- 
three shops in Thornby-road, Osterley, and 
ten houses, Jers ad, Osterley. 


“d. — Plans have been passed as 
-Mr. E. T. Dunn, for Mr. A. @ 
Corbett, eight houses, Broomhill-gardens, 


Green-lane; Mr. H. Carey, four houses, Cran- 
brook-road; Mr. A. T. Haines, three houses, | 
Bradford-road; Mr. J. Dawson, for Mrs. 
GC. Langman, one house and shop and ten 
houses, Ilford-lane. 

Kensington.—Messrs. Colleutt & Hamp, 
architects, 36, Bloomsbury-square, are to be 
permitted to erect a building proposed to be 
constructed over the site of a brick barrel) 
conduit at the rear of No. 47, Edwardes-square, 
subject to protective conditions. 

Lewisham.—Plans and estimates by_ the: 
Borough Surveyor have been approved for’ 
paving and forming as a new street Datchett+ 
road, Perry-hill, at an estimated cost_of 6611) 
The tender of Mr. F. W. Lowesby at 310/. has 
been accepted for alterations at the Town Hall 
and erecting office lavatory. The following 
plans have been passe¢d:—Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior, block of five shops, Perry-vale; Messrs.) 
T. H. Sawyer & Son, add ns to N 130 
and 182, Rushby-greer J. Shorter & 
Co., four houses, Cour 
Christmas, additions to Dartmouth Hall, 
Church-road. A plan has been lodged by Mr. 
, Woolstone- 


L. §. Rogers for nineteen hou 
road 


Leyton.—The_ following plans have been 
passed:—Lea Bridge District Gas Compa 
extensions to offices, Lea. Bridge-road ; Messrs. 
Presti ., warehouse, factory, 


Yr Low, three houses, 
Mr. P. Roche, six houses, High-road, Leyton} 
Mr. A. Radcliffe, five houses, Colchester-road 
Mr. D. P. Hayworth, alterations and addi: 
tions to laundry, Beaumont-road. 

Mitcham.—Subject to the approval of a 
parish meeting the Council has resolved te 
provide a central fire-station at Upper Green, 
with first aid at Collier’s Wood. The Council 
also approved plans and estimates prepared by 
Mr. Chart. The cost of the buildings is pui 
at 1,6302. 

Romford.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare a plan and specification, anc 
tenders are to be invited, for extending the 
culvert in Slewins-lane, Hornchurch. Tender: 
are also to be invited for laying 855 ft. of kerk 
at Chadwell Heath and 440 ft. at Grea) 
Warley. 

Southgate——The Local Government Boare 
has sanctioned the borrowing of 3,375/. foi 
erecting workmen’s dwellings in Highfield 
road. The Surveyor of the Council has hag 
an interview with Capt. Taylor and thy 
representatives of Me: Drivers, Jonas, & 
Co. with regard to the development of Grove: 
lands Estate. An amended scheme was agreed 
to. The following plans have been passed := 
Mr, W. Simmons, fourteen houses, Kelvin 
avenue, Bowes Pa Mr. W. Goring, twenty 
five houses, Kelvin-avenue, Bowes Park, an¢ 
two houses, Oakfield-road, Southgate: Mr. W. 
Dudley, building for electric lighting plant 
rear of Picture Theatre, High-road, Ney 
Southgate; Mr. R. Spendlove, eight housne 
Ayenue-road, Southgate; Messrs. Barker { 
Kirk, additions, Christ Church, Southgate. 


Southwark.—Mr. Walter. H. Hall, 4€ 
Queen’s-road, Finsbury _ Park, has bee 
appointed Junior Suryeying Assistant in. th 


Borough Engineer’s Department at a~con 
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sncing salary of 80/. per annum, rising by 
mual increments of 107. to a maximum of 
/. .per annum. Fifty-seven applications 
re received. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
ssed:—Mr. W. Jacque: alterations to 
neil school, Maryland-point, Stratford, 
30 alterations to sc and Akver’s 
use, Denmark-street and Forty Acre-lane, 
est Ham; Mr. J. T. Luton, alterations to 
af and dumb church, Hast-road, West Ham, 
30 fire brigade quarters, Stratford (4,1902.) ; 
rt. H. W. Eastwood, | and office, Parker- 
ect, Silvertown; M R. Moore-Smith, 
ices, workshops, at Gas Lighting 
provement Compan premises, . Crow’s- 
ad, West Ham, a factory at the Hart 
oumulator Company’s premis Marshgat 
1@, Stratford; London General Omnibu 
mpany, Lid., alterations to garage, Gre 
eet, Upton Park; Mr. H. Simpson, alte 
ms and additions, Gaicty Pi 
, Green-street, Upton Park; ) 


ich 


adwell, alterations “The x 2 
storia Dock-road, Custom House; Mr. 
G. Ingram, alterations and additions, 


Ale Stores, Scott 
ss. W. Jones & Sor 
ry, Upper-r 
ins have been lc 
ll, alterations. 
ner of Freem 
ud, Custom F 
Ss and addit 
ratford ; ‘ , alterations 
d additions, cinematograph theatre, 127-31, 
ytonstone-road, Stratford; Mr. BE Pratt, 


treet, Canning Town; 
, paint and varnish 
tow. The following 


Imill-lane, 


ematograph ‘theatre, Willow-ero 
afton-road Ni , West Har Mr. ales 
yram, alt and additions to tho 
they Ale Stores, Gurney-road, Stratford; 
. K. Bannister, match factory, Bradfield- 
id, Silvertown. 

Vestminster. — Atterbury-street is to be 
aired with asphalt and concrete at an 
imated cost of 125. A plan has been 
ged by Messrs. Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd., 


es 
a building on the site 
ter-street, and Nos. 2, 4, 
0. 

Villesden.—The Engineer is to be authorised 
complete negotiations for the acquisition of 
» land opposite the White Hart Hotel, 
urch End, and to submit detail plans and 
imates for the erection thereon of con- 
uences for both sexes. He has also been 
tructed to prepare detail plans and esti- 
tes of the cost of erecting conveniences for 
xes at the junction of Malvern-road 
anterbury-road with ( ton - vale 
tther plans aro to be prepared for the con 
ction of sewer in Neasden-lane at an 
inated cost of 2207. 


. 28-30, Great 
and 6, St. Ann’s- 


+4. 
PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
3402 of 1910.—Julius Gotlob Zwicker: 


ess for manufacturing cement pipes with 
eaded ends. 


3687 of 1910. — James Albert King: 
chanical steam-driven apparatus for the 
ining of surfaces of buildi or other 


ictures and su 8. 
3,832 of 1910—Melville Graham Clayto 
chinery for punching metal plates, ba 
the like. 

5,922 of 1910.—Charles Wicksteed : 
shines. 

1109 of 1910. — Frederick 
rkl: Riveting-machine. 

£439 of 1910.—Arthur Grosvenor Wilkinson 
| Thomas Conway Tomlinson: Roof glazing 
| the like. 

3,142 of 1910.—William Larmer: Chimney- 


Sawing- 


Ritter Von 


S, 
1646 of 1910.—Thomas Rattray Anderson: 
ip for the prevention of back-watering in 
sé drains. 

#012 of 1910.—Alfred Henry Stanbrough : 
paratus for moulding concrete walls ér ue 
4,231 of 1910.—Mortimer Warren: Device 
temporarily supporting venetian blinds and 
like whilst being secured in position or 
ioved. 

952 of 1910.—Frede 
ctures. 

601 of 1910.—Alexander Roberts McLeod: 
mney-cowls. 

979 of 1910—Cedric Reyinald Douglas 
in: Direct and regulated water supply 
n one ball valve to a range, or ranges, of 
hing cisterns for water-closots and the like. 
,220 of 1910.—Robert Arthur Cowman and 
ert Riley: Wall ties for reinforcing brick- 
k and concrete structures. 

3144 of 1910.—Max Kutter Kuttner and 
¢ Lubecius: Tiles for covering walls, ceil- 


rick Rings: Reinforced 


All these applications are in the stage in 
h opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
1 can be made 


. ceiling @, supported on tempor. 
each pair forming a permanent centering for 


THE. BUILDER. 


ings, and other places, and in the manufacture 


thereof. 


328 of 1911—Joseph Duffy: Wood flooring 


blocks. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
38 of 1910—Julius Heinrich 
rissenberg: Floo 
This relates to a reinforced concrete floor of 
the ribbed type, which is formed in situ by 
means of sheet metal or pasteboard tubes 8, 
which are laid in pairs on a plaster or like 
centering, 


Albert 


2,238 of 1910. 


a rib. The reinforcements f for the ribs are 
supported by clamps ¢c, and the ends of the 
tubes are flattened or closed by flattened mem- 
bers g. The floor slab e is cast with the ribs, 
sound-deadening material 4 being first filled in 
between the ribs and partly embracing the 
tubes. 

2,911 of 1910.—James Albert King 
and columns 

This relates to girders and umns which 
are formed of rolled-metal jo surrounded 
wholly or partly by concrete or other fireproof 
bloc a are grooved to engage the 
he greater jpart of the web; 


Girders 


2,911 of 1910. 


they are reinforced by bars , the former 
being bent over the top flange. The ceiling 
hk and concrete floor 7 are supported by 
ks and the joints between the blocks 
are grouted with cement. 


1910.—Henry Howlett, 


arr 


Charles 


2,805 of 
Edgar Howlett, and Stephen Joseph Howlett, 
trading as H. Howlett & Sons: Windows. 


This relates to windoy s which are re- 
versibly pivoted on central, ical, or hori- 
zontal pivots, and are raised, when closed, so 
that the top rail of the sash enters the groove 
in the head of the frame, by means of a verti- 
cally movable sill, wh also operates weather 
bars at the sides of the window. The sash is 
pivoted on vertical pivots u, f. The sash b, 
when lowered for opening, is supported by a 
spiral spring s in a boss on a plate n, fixed on 


Ue ets 
2,865 of 1910. 


the lower rail of the frame a, and is raised, 
when closed, into a groove ¢ in the head of the 
frame by a plate g, bearing against the under- 
side of the movable sill ¢, and raised by means 
of the handle and shaft h and eccentric 7. The 
weather bars are mounted in grooves at the 
side of the frame a by-means of inclined slots 
working on -pins in the grooyes, and are 
operated by projecting .plates w on the sill ¢ 
bearing aga the lower ends of the bars, so 
that when the sill is raised the bars are forced 
out into grooves in the sash stiles. The lower 
pivot pin f rests on the plate g while the upper 
pin w engages holes in the sash and frame, and 


7,487 of 1911.—Max Mannesmann: Building 


. Pil 


25 


is raised, so that the sash can be removed by 
hand or by a tool inserted through an aperture 
e in ihe frame. 


3,211 of 1910.—Karel Otto 
Ramordt and Ernst Jan Nellema: Doors. 

This relates to revolving doors, the wings of 
which collapse and fold parallel to each other 
when abnormal pressure i applied, as in case 
of panic. The wings 11 are hinged to the 
central spindle 8, and are held in the radial 
ion by the engagement of yielding holding 
on the wings with a rotatable ring 4 
mounted in the top of the door-casing, and pro- 
vided with anti-friction rollers 5, 6. The wings 


Slingervoet 


3,211 of 1910. 


11 are yieldingly held in frames, secured to and 
rotating with the spindle 8. Portions of the 
casing are also hinged and held in position, so 
that they fold back on excess of pressure, and 
Ineans are provided for moving the wings when 
collapsed to the side of the door-casing. The 
holding means for the wings 11 and hinged 
portions of the casing 20 may consist of spring 
catches 13, 14. 


5,723 of 1910.—Richard Henry Annison: 


se from 


3,723 of 1910 


the flanges. 
e are bent 
be inserted 
of turn- 
be bent to 


either before or after bending dow 
The web d is bent and the far 
down over it. Solid wedges n 
under the turned-down flanges. Inst 
ing up the web, a shi of metal may 


embrace the bottom of the member. 


——_e---__ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


with delivery by Friday 


3 and to all parts of 
w Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


es (payable to J. 3 
The Publisher of “THE BUILD: 


— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 7.—By James Harris & Sox 
; and agricultura 


Catherine-sti 


land, 


es £17,640 
Mites, & Mappison. : 
Two freehold resi- 


700 


By 
ailsham, Suss 3 
iz. 485 
South 500 
Hellingly, § 130 
June 15, 

2,300 
300 

L & So 
mffield, f.) ps... 200 


RECENT SALE: 


—Continyed on paye 28, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some 
this Number : 


Contracts ‘still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv, vi. viii. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impo: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tander; 


that a fair wag>s cla 


Those with 
Public Appointments, xviii. ; 
d in some cases, such as: 
use shall ba observed ; 


an asteris: (*) are advertised in 
Auction Sales, xxiv. 

the advertisers do not 
tht. no allowauze will be 


mide for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-tide tender unless stated to the contrary, 


The date given at tke 


commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


or the names of those willing to 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed a3 news, and not as adve’tisement3; and that while every 
endeavour is made {o ensure ascuracy, we cannot b» respoasible for crrors that may occur. 


Competitions, 


Jury 31. — Lowestoft. — Scoot. 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite 
for an elementary school for 500 boys at 
hill. Three premiums are offered: 20, 10,.and 
5 guineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 

Juty 31. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
Buitpincs.—Premiums of 1,0001., 5001., -3001., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

JuLy 31.—Ipeat Counray Hovse.—100l. offered 
by the Daily Mail, Carmelite House, E.C., for 
designs for country jhouse, to cost from 9001. 
to 1,100l. Mr. B. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., and others 
assessors 

AuGusr 8.—Egremont.—Premiums of 401. and 

101. are offered by the Egremont U.D.C. for lay- 
out scheme.. Particulars from the Town Sur- 
veyor, Egremont. 
« AuGust -15.—Berne.—MonvuMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne. to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may_be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British: Architects. 

SepremBer 12-25.—Athens.—Court or JUSTICE. 
An international. competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000. The Official 
race may be seen at the Library of the 


The 
designs 
Roman- 


SEPTEMBER 16.— Manchester. — LipraRy AND 
Art GaAtLeRIns.—Limited to the ten_ selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

Octoser _30.—Holland.— us 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained, glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

Qcronen 31.— Marylebone. New ‘Tow Hatt. 
—Premiums of 1001., ol. The ascescor is 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, RF. RLB.A. 

NovemsBer 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
Monument To Atexanper 1J.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DecemBer 29. — Glasgow. — DesIGN FoR A 
Brrpce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
tieulars. 

% JANUARY 31, 1912._Australia.—DxsiGNs FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL City.—The Government of, the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

~-No_ Dats. — Nottingham. — Baptist CxurcH 
and Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son, solicitors, King-street. Nottingham. 

No  Dare.—Salford.—Extension _ of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. 


STAINED GLass W.IN- 


3 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

JuLyY 8.—Bradford.—Hovust.—Erection of a 
detached house in Heaton-grove. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Mr. Jas. Ledingham, 
F.R.I.B.A., District Bank-chambers, Bradford. 


JuLy 8.—Elland.—Hovses.—Erection of five 
houses. Plans and_ specifications. with Mr. 
Fred F. Beaumont, architect, Southgate- 


chambers, Halifax. 
JuLy 8 —Norfolk.—Corracr.—Hrection at Ter- 
rington - St. Clement of caretaker’s cottage. 
‘lan seen, and quantities, on deposit of 11 1s., 
from Messrs. Walker & Walker, architects, 44, 
Market-place, Wisbech. 


JULy 8.—Possilpark.—Liprary.—Erection of 
library.- Plans at the office of Mr. G. Simpson, 
_ architect, 233, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Specifications, on deposit of 1 1s., from the 
Office of “Public Works, -chambers, 64, 
Cochrane- ES, Glasgow. 

JuLy 8.—Scarborough.—Hovss, _ rrc.—Eree- 


tion of a dwelling-house and outbuildings, Plans 


and specifications seen, and information from 
Mr. R. 8. Blaylock, Estate Office, Seamer, 8.0 

JuLy 8.—Windsor.—Partitron.—Erection of a 
wooden partition and other works at the cookery 
school. Specification and plans seen, and form 
of tender from the Boronsti Surveyor, 16, Alma- 
road, Windsor. 

JuLy 10.—Brighton.—Pavitions.—Erection, of 
two payilions on the Moulsecoombe’ playing 
fields. Plans and specification with the Sur- 
veyors to the Committee, Messrs. TI. Simpson & 
Son, 16, Ship-street, Brighton. 

JuLty -10.—Derby.—Tower.—Erection of the 
lower portion of a_bell tower at Smalley Church. 
Quantities from Messrs.. Currey & ‘Thompson, 
architects, 3, Market-place, Derby. 

Juty 10,—Durham.—Appitrons, Er¢.—Altera- 
tions, additions, “etc., to the Workman's Union 
Club premises, Stanley. Plans and specification 
with Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, Derwent- 
street, Blackhill. 

JuLy 10.—Truro.---ALTERATIONS.—For 
tions at Mill House, Malpas-road. 
and drawings with Mr. Fredk. A. Barnes, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal-buildings, Truro. 

Jury i1.—Cheltenham.—Baxery.—For __re- 
modelling bakery, erection of cooling-room, and 
extensions to grocery’ warehouse. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. 'T. Malvern, architect, 
21, Winchcombe-street, Cheltenham. 

Juty 11.—Manston.—Cnurcu.—Erection of a 


: -altera- 
Specifications 


church. Messrs. Connon & Chorley, architects, 
16, Park-place, Leeds. 
JULY 12,—Leeds.—OFrices, rv¢.—Conversion of 


stable builainee into offices and stores. Specifi- 
cation with Mr. J. H. Ford, Clerk, Poor Law 
Offices, South-parade, Leeds. 

Juty 12.—Nuneaton.—AppitTions, rrc.—F or 
additions to the engine-house and the enlarge- 


ment of the pump well. Plans seen, and speci- 
fication, on deposit of 2l. 9s., from Mr. F. (. 
Cook, A.M.Inst.C. E., Borough Surveyor, Council 


ffices, Nuneaton. 

JuLy 12.—Poulton-le- -Fylde.—Watu.—For the 
building of a retaining wall. Drawings and 
specifications seen, and quantities from the 
Council's Surveyor, Mr. J. B. Moss, Maronic- 
buildings, Poulton-le-Fylde. Deposit 10s. 

JULy 12.—Seaton.—Dweiines.—Erec tion of 
five pairs of semi-detached dwellings. Plans 
and _specificitions with Messrs. Donald & 
Donald, architects, 14, John-street, Workington. 

JuLy 12. — Workington.—Riping Sag = 
Erection of a riding school. Messrs. W. 
Scott & Co., architects, 2, Park-lane, Work 
ington, 

JuLy 13,.—Huddersfield.—Scuoot, rrc.—Hrec- 
tion of a new school, boundary walls, drainage, 
and outbuildings at Woodhouse. Drawings seen, 
and quantities from Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son, 
architects and surveyors, 344, New-street, 
Huddersfield. 

Juty 14.—Elland.—Reconsrzuction. 
construction of the grocers’ and_ butchers’ 
departments at the Store. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, and quantities from Messrs. Clement 
Williams "& Sons, architects, Post Office-build- 
ings, Commercial-street, Halifax. 

JuLy 14.—Shipley.—Exvensions, erc.—Altera- 
tions and extensions at the public slaughter- 
house: Specifications and quantities from Mr. 
Wm. Illingworth, architect, Market-street, 
Bradford. 

Jury 14.—Whitby.—ALtrrRatIons, prc.—Altera- 
ticns and additions to the Workhouse, Plans and 
information from Mr. G. 8. French, architect, 
Normanby-terrace. 

JuLy 15,—Aldridge.-—-ExTENsIons.. —Extensions 
to the Orphanage. Messrs. Jéffries Shipley, 
architects, 24, Bridge-street, Walsall. Grannies 
on_deposit of il. 1s. 

JuLy 15.—Lines.—Appirions.—Hrection of a 
classroom and cloakroom at Lanstoft Council 
school. Plan -and specification with the County 
Surveyor, High-street, Grantham. 

JuLy 17." Athy.—Hovses.—For the erection of 


—The re- 


twenty-one working-class houses. Plans and 
specifications by Mr. James -. Reade, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., the Council’s Architect, 28, 


Barronstrand-street, Waterford. 

Jury 17.—Croydon.—Conyenience.—Erection 
of a convenience for men and women. Plans 
and specification seen, and quantities, on deposit 
of 1, 1 from the Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Croydon. 

JULy 18.—Bolton.—Extensions.—For exten- 
sions -to, the Townleys Tospitals. Plans Been 
and. quantities, on deposit of 51., from Mr. 
Ward, ‘architect, 24, Mewdsley- street, Bolton. 

JULY 18.—Wilts.—Hovusr.—The Great, Western 
Railway invite tenders for the erection of a 
house at Highworth Station. Plans and _specifi- 
cation seen, and quantities from the Engincer at 
Bristol Station. 


* JULY 20.—Acton Green, W.—ScHoou.—The 
Acton Hducation Committee invite tenders for 
erection of a new school to accommodate 860 
scholars at Acton Green, W. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JuLy 20.—Leeds.—Hosrer.—Erection of hoste, 
for women students at the raining College, 
Headingley. Plans by Messrs Percy Robinson 
& W. Alban . Jones, Albion-place, . Leeds, 
Deposit of 21. 2s. 

JuLy 20.—London.—Banpsranp.—Supply and 


erection in Vauxhall Park of an ornamental 
iron bandstand. Particulars from Mr. Henry 
Edwards, C.E., Borough Engineer, Lambeth 


Town Hall, Brixton-hill, 8.W., London. 
JuLy 20.—London.—Repairs, ETc.—For general 
repairs, improvements, and redecoration at_ the 


North Lambeth Library, Lower Marsh, and at 
the. Durning Library, Kennington Cross; 
Specifications from Mr. Henry J. Smith, Town 


Clerk, Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton-hill, 's.W. | 

JULy  21.—Rhondda.—Scnoo ‘Enlargement 
of the Alaw Council School, Trea. Plans and 
and specification seen, and quantities, on deposit 
of 21, 2s., from the architect, Mr. Jacob Rees, 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


Southampton.—Orrices, 


ETC.—Fo1 
ciation offices and stores. Draw: 
ings, specification, and conditions seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of from the archi 

R. H. P. Bevis, Blm-grove-chambers' 


22.—Lisburn.— 
school buildings. 


ScHoor 
Plans and spec 


Erection o} 
ifications seen 


and bill of quantities, on deposit of_1l. 1s. te 
the architect, Mr. James Hunter, Beechwood 
Lisburn. 

Juty 26.— Queenstown.—Tower, ETc.—Com 


pletion of the tower and spire of St. Colman’t 
Cathedral, Queenstown. Plans and specificatior 
with Messrs. Ashlin & Coleman, architects, 7 
Dawson-street, Dublin. Quantities from Messrs 
D. W Morris & Co., surveyors, 68, Harcourt: 
street. Dublin. 

* JULy  27.—Southampten.—ALTERATION — TC 
ScHoou.—The ‘Southampton C.C. invite tender 
for certain alterations and works at schools 
within the count fee advertisement in thi 
issue for further i 


No Dars,_Exeter.— For the repai) 
3t. Paul’s Rectory. Specification with Mr 
Harbottle, County-chambers, Queen-street 


Dare.—Hensingham.—Cxurcn.—Takin4 
down of present church, and the. erection of-: 
new church. Drawings and specifications with 
Mr. J. Slack, M.S.A., architect, 18, Bank-streeti 
Carlisle. 

No Dare.—King’s Gynn.—Picture THEATRE.— 
Construction of picture theatre. Quantities, e1 
deposit of 1l., from. Mr. EF. Burdett. Ward 
M.S.A., architect, 8, South-brink, Wisbech. 

No_Dave.—Nottingham.—C.vs.—BErection o 
the Veterans’ and Union Jack Club. Mr. 
Marshall, opoeet, King-street, Nottingham 
Deposit of 11. 

No Date. — Stamford Park.—Hovuse.—Hree 
tion and_ completion of superintendent’s resi 
dence. Quantities from Messrs. Lindley é 
Gibson, architects and surveyors, Ashton-under 


No 


Walmer. — HALL. — Erection, 0 
parish hall, Walmer. Plans and specification 
ot and particulars from the architect, Mr 
Cc, ie) Ceenthen Queen-street, Deal. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


JuLy 10.— Leeds. —Bripce.--'The North 
Eastern Railway invite tenders for the recon 
struction of Briggate Bridge. Plans seen, am 
specification, quantities, and form of tender fror 

t. H. J. Rudgard. the Company’s Distric 
Engineer, Scarborough Bridge, York. 

Juty 10.—“landyssil.—Hearinc.—For th 
instalment of a hot-water heating apparatus fo 


Liandyssil Church. Rector, Llandyssil, Mon! 
gomery. 
JULY 10.—Porthcawl,—Tanx.—Constructio 


of a regulating tank at Craig-yr-Aber reservoil 
Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, civ: 
engineers, Caxton House, Westminster. Plan 
and specification seen, and quantities, on deposi 
of 21. 2s., from Mr. Wm. Chorley, Clerk, Coune’ 
Offices, Porthcawl, Wales. 

Jury 14, — Billingham.—Bripcr.— Widenin 
Billingham Race Bridge.- Plans and specific 
tion seen, and quantities from -Mr. -Williat 
Crozier, A.M.Inst.C.E., the County Engineei 
Shire Hall} Durham. 

Juty 17.—Lendon.—Srsen 
of steel decking over the ‘“ Dowson’s Deck 
Subway, Narrow-street, Limehouse, Stepney,’ F 
Specification, schedule, and form of tender, Fi 
deposit of &1., from the Borough Engineer, M | 


DrcKING.—Hrectio 


ULY 7, 19rr.| 


ENGINEERING, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
mragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
he names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


M. W. yi amerGn, A.M. Inst.C.E., at the Ape 
‘ipal Offices, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, 


JULY 17.—Salford.—BoILer.—Supply of ae 
water- tube boiler, with superheater. Particulars 
irom Borough Electrical Engineer, Blectricity 


Works, Frederick-road, Pendleton. 

Juy 17. —Somerset.—Brivce,For rebuild- 
ng Rickford Mill, Bridge. Drawings and speci- 
cation seen at the County Surveyor’s Office, 


Wells. Quantities on deposit of 2l. 23 
JULy 25,—M4lanrwst.—REsERVvoIR.—C 
lion of a reservoir.. Plans and _ specii 
seen, and quantities, on di it of QL 
the Engineer, Mr. BE. E 8, Gastl 
Darnarvon. 
Ipswich.—Wett.—For sinking a 


[0-[t, diameter cast-iron lined well. Plans, speci- 
fication, and schedule of prices, on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from Mr. C. W. 8. Oldham, Engineer, 
Ipswich Corporation Waterworks, Waterworks 


Offices, Ipswich. 
No Date.—Gilfach _Goch.—Sinxinq.—F'or 
Particulars from the 


leepening trane pit. 
Britannic Merthyr Coal Company, General 
fice, Liwynypia, Wales. 

No Dare.—Salford. 
heating apparatus at 
School. Particulars from Director of Bdue: Abin, 
Chapel-street, Salford. 


Ltd., 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


10.—Kingston-on-Thames.-—PaInTING. 
rs and painting, etc., to the Union 
and the Central Homes for Children. 
W. Dash, Clerk, Union Offices, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 
10.—Macclesfield.—ParntiInc.—Internal 
painting of the Municipal Offices, Town Hall. 
Specifications from Borough Engineer. 
JULY 1. — Mondon. — Parntina. — External 
painting at the Infirmary, Vallance-road, White- 
chapel, N.E. aigmenierinain from the Steward of 


JULY 
—For repa 
he 


the Infirmary. Mr. Tootell, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, 74, Vallance-road, 
x Juty 11. —London, E.—P.iastrrinc Worx.— 


The Managers of the Poplar and Stepney Sick 


Asylum District_ invite tenders for plastering 
work in the “K and_l” ward, at the Sick 
Asylum, Devons-road, Bromley-by-Bow, E. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

JULy 12-—Barrow-in-Furness.—REGLAZING.— 


For reglazing No. 2 Bay of the Covered Market. 
Quantities from the Borcugh Engineer, Town 
Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Juty 12.—Beckenham.—PamtinaG, ET¢.—Re- 
pairs and painting of the schools. Specifica- 
tions, on deposit of 10s., from Mr. J. A. Angell, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Beckenham. 
JUty 12.—Richmond.—PaintTInG, 
painting and-distempering at the 


erc.—For 
workmen’s 


dwellings. Specification, on deposit of 10s. €d., 
from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall; 
Richmond. : 

JULY. 13.—Cork.—Partinc.—For painting at 
the South Charitable Infirmary and County 


Hospital. Cork. Specification by the architect, 
Mr. J. F. M‘Mullen, and.seen at the Hospital. 
Jury 13.— Haverfordwest.—PaintING.—For 
painting at the schools, Drawing and specifica- 
the Architect, E. Thomas, 


THE BUILDER. 


JuLty 14.—Yorkshire.—Paintinc.—Fcr_paint- 


ing at Ardsley Hoyle Mill Council School, 
Specifications from Mr. 'T. Graham, West 
Riding Education Office, Obelisk-chambers, 
Barnsley. 


Juty 17.—Dewsbury.—Woop Brocks.—Supply 
and deliyery of Jarrah wood paving blocks. 
Specification from the Borough Engineer. 

* JULY 17,—Hendon and London.—Parintina, 
Et¢.—The Central London Sick Asylum District 
Board of Management inyite tenders for paint- 
ing, ete., at the . Asylum _in Cleveland-street, W., 
and Colindale-avenue, Hendon. See advertise 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

JULY 17.— Ilkeston. -- PAINTING, £1¢.—For 
cleaning, painting, etc., the Kensington Council 
School and the Chaucer- et Council School. 


Specifications at the office of Mr. W. Barton, 
Stratford-street, Ilkeston. 

_ duty 17.—Lancaster.—Paintinc.—For paint- 
ing at the Williamson Park. Particulars from 
the Borough Surveyor. 

* JULY 17.—West Ham.—Furniture.—The 


West Ham Education Committee invite tender: 
for supply. of. school furniture. See verti 
ment in this issue for further particula 
JULY 18.—Walthamstow.—ParmTinG, ETC. 
The Walthamstow Education Committee invite 
tenders for painting, colouring, ete., at the 
Chapel End Schools. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

JULY — Bishop Auckland. — Parmtinc.— 
For painting the Small-pox Hospital. Forms 
from Mr. S. Adams, Clerk, Union Offices, Bishop 
Auckland. 

JuLy 19.—Brentwood.—PaintinG.—The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board invite tenders for clean- 
ing and painting works at Bee Wood School. 
Specification by_Mr. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., 
“Mech.E., Engineer-in-Chief. ’ Specification 
a form of tender at the, offices of the Board, 
Embankment, B.C. Deposit of 11. 

JuLy 19.—Bury St. Edmunds.—Paint 

For painting at the Council schools. Spe a 
tions from the Building Inspector, Mr. A, Ains: 
werth Hunt, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 
x JUty 20.—Lambeth.—Drcoration, ReEpars, 
Erc.—The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for 
general repairs, improvements, and redecoration 
at the North Lambeth Library. See advertise- 
ment in this i for further particulars. 

JUty 21.—Lowestoft.—Paintine, Etc.—For 
painting, and repairing work in various schools. 
aye aetae seen, and particulars from Mr. 

. Knights, 44, Miltcn-rcad, Lowestoft. 


1G.— 


io 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


—Materrars.—Por supply of 
B. Franklin, 


duty 8.—Luton— 
materials. Particulars from Mr. 
Surveyor, 21, Market-hill, Luton. 

JULY 10. Bishop's Stortford.—DRarna 
For laying new drains at the Workhouse. 
seen, and specification and quantities 
Workhouse. 

Juty 10.—Coventry. — SEWERAGE.—Extension 
of Baginton sewage farm. Specification and 
schedule of prices, on deposit of 2l. 2s., from 
Mr. J. #. Swindlehurst, M.Inst.G.E., City 
Engineer and Surv Saint Mary’s Hall. 

JuLy 10,—Devon,.—Sewen.—Construction of a 
6-in. sewer at St. George’s Well, Cullompton. 
Plans and specifications seen, and information 
from Mr. R. Ellis, Sanitary Inspector, Tiverton. 

Jury 10,— Dublin. -- Pavinc.— The Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) invite 
tenders’ for the paving of the approach road to 
the goods’ yard. Drawings and specification “at 
the Chief Engineer’s fice, _Amiens-street 
Terminus, Dublin, and the District Engineer's 

fice, Belfast. Quantities and tender forms, on 


Plan 
at the 
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pETS.—For paving and 
flagging of private streets, Drawings at the City 
Engineer’s Office, Municipal-buildings. Quanti- 
ties at the Highways Office, 155, Kirkstall-road, 
Leeds. 

JULY 10.—Xondon.—Sewer.—The Borough of 
St. Pancras invites tenders for the construction 


JuLy 10.—Leeds.—Srr 


of brick sewer in Charlotte-street and Se 
street. -Specification, on deposit of 11. from 
the Borough Engineer, ‘town Hall, Bee 
road, N.W. 

JuLy 10,—Welshpool.—-Roaps.—For _ various 
road works. Specifications from Mr. C. Pryce 


Yearsley, Town Clerk, Welshpool. 


Juny.. 11.—Poole.—Srrerts.—For _ sewering 
Buckingham and Pembroke roads. Particulars 
from the Borough Surveyor, Mr. S. Newman, 
F.R.I.B,A., Market-street, Poole. 

vULy 11.—South Mimms.-—Marter1acs.—I'or 

pply -of granite, etc. Particulars from the 
Surveyor, Potters Bar, Barnet. 


JULY 12.—G@cole.—Pavine.—For the paving of 
the inclined approaches to the new West Dock 
Bridge. Specification, forms of tender, etc., on 
deposit of ll. 1s., from Mr. C. G Bradley, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Goole. 

JuLy 12 .—Morley. Pavina.—For _ repaving 
streets. Specification and quantities from Mr. 
. Putman, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 


SEWERS. 


Construction 
ns and specification 
1s., from 


Isleworth.— 
of surface-water sewers. a 
seen, oud guantities, on deposit of 11. 


Mr. J. Gi, Carey, Engineer and Surveycr to the 
Council, Council’ House, Hounslow. 

JULY 4.—Doncaster.—WatrR Mains.—For 
laying of water mains in Conisborough. - Par- 
ticulars from Mr. W. R. Crabtree, Surveyor, 


Union Offices, Doncaster. 

JULy 14.—West dgford.—; 
tension of sewage purification wo: 
tions, schedules, and forms of tender oes Mr. 
Wm. Pare, C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Public 
Offices, West Bridgford, Ncttingham. 

JuLy 17.—Guisborough.—-DrainaGe.—Laying a 
8-in. cast-iron. water main. Specifications with 
Mr. H. D. Wocdcock, Surveyor, 99, Westgate, 
Guisborcne 

Jury 17.—Penrith. Ne Suppry.—For 
supplying. and laying cast-iron piping, with 
valves, hydrants, etc., for the Plumpton Wall 
water supply... Plans and specification by Mr. 
Graham, Engineer, 28, Castl street, Carlisle. 

JuLy 18.—Crewe.—' Construction (of 
outfall sewers, ete. » and_specifi- 
cations with’ Mr. G. Haton-Shore, Borough 
Surveyor, Earle-street, Crewe. Deposit cf 2. 

JuLy © 19,—Axmouth.—Roap.—For road --im- 
provement works. Plans, specification, and 
quantities, deposit of 2s., from the Sur- 
veyor, Mr. G. A. Millard. 

Jury 20,—Wellington, Salov.—SewrraGe.— 
For the laying and jointing of . cast-iron pipe 


sewers. Drawings and SEE Aas ere seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 31. 3s., from the 
engineers, Messrs. Wilcox, Raikes, & Reed, €3, 


Temple-row, Birmingham. 

JuLy 24-Churchdown, Glcs.—Sewacr, ETC. 
—Construction of tanks, filters, &c., for the 
sewage disposal. outfall works. Plans.seen, and 
specification and quantities, on deposit of 31. 3s., 


from enry Weaver, _M.Inst.0.H., 
.G.S., consulting engineer, North- 
gate-mansions, Gloucester. 


JULY 
—Supply of materials. 
iE 


24, — Sunbury-on-Thames.—MArTeRIAL. 
Particulars .from Mr. 
F. Coales, Surveyor to the Council, Council 
Offices, Sunbury-on-Thames. 
JULY 26,—Strood.—Srwace.—Laying of about 
3} miles of sewers, the construction of purification 
works, and the laying of cast-iron effluent outfall 


tions with Mr. D. al aeation aa 
a Ha fordwest. deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. T. Morrison, Secre- pipe. rawings and specifica’ 8 seen, aj 
“ee Pe onidan SPENCING. Supply _ of _ tary, Seeretary’s Office, Amiens-street Terminus, MCE Kase eg eas eae: 
continuous _unclimbable fencing. Particulars Dublin. a aa af 31. ictoria-stree’ est- 
from Mr. Joseph Vevers, the Engineer, New JULy 10.—Inverbervie.—Srreers.—For laying minster, on. deposit o: 
Waterworks Engineer’s Office, Treherbert, concrete footways in streets, Plans ond specifi- Avausr 1.—Markyate, Herts.—Sewacr.—For 
Rhondda. = cations with Mr, A. Symon, Burgh Surveyor, sewerage and sewage disposal works. Plans .and 
July i4—WHastines.—Pamtmc.—For paint- 160, High-street, Montrose. — specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit 
ing the old Town Hall. Specification from. the JuLy 10.—Kingsbridge.—Marerrats.—For the of 21. 2s., from the engineers, Messrs.: Elliott & 
Rorouzh Engineer, Mr. H. Palmer, Town supply of materials. Mr. W. Beer, Clerk, Brown, Burton-buildings,  Parliament-street, 
Hall, Hastings. Kingsbridge. Nottingham 
‘publica Fippoinmitents: 
= i Z = Applicati 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ae ~ oe 
CLERK or WORKS ...... | Toneashire As: Tums Roard.... | 4’, 4s. per week July 12 
ASSISTANT CLERK or WORKS” . | W Vesden Edi Cation Con. B 3. per week July 15 
, 
Huction Sales, 
- met By whom: Offered. | Date 
Nature and Place of Sale, < | of Sete. 
} 
STK. or SLATE, TILE, & MARBLE MERCHANT—At Stanlake Villas, Tunis-rd., U idge | H. W. Smith | July 11 
DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Exc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E. Churehill & Sim... tily 12 
TIMBER, Exc.—At Selsea-place, Dalston. Fryett, White, & Co. duly 12 
BUILDING LAND, SURREY—At 20, Hanover Knight, Frank, & Ruile; |» duly-14 
BUILDING SITE, CITY—At the Mart. A. Savill é & Sons. July 17> 
FREEHOLD LAND, ROMFORD—At the Ma A, Savill & Sons ... July 17 
FREEHOLD PROPERTIES, HORSHAM—King’s King & Chasemor | July 17 
THE LEGGATT’S ESTATE, POTTERS BAR—At the Mi John D. Wood & Ce | July 18 
FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS, CHISWICK—At the Mart Tyser, Greenwood, July 21 
BUILDING SITES, LONDON—At the Mart... Jones, Lang, Gee July 24 
FREEHOLD LAND, HAMMERSMITH—At the Mart. Fox & Bousfield... July 26 
FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, WHITECHAPEL—At the Mart | Farebrother, Ellis, July 2 
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yz RECENT SALES. 


By Drsennam, Tewso: 

Langley Par 
ion in 92 to 99 
2, Bromley-rd., 


By A. Racenenieon 
le Morden, C G Fairview House, 


—Continued from page 25. 


& Co. 
19s., 


RicHaRDSON, 
ie 


. rents 1851, 


&4, 


375 
By CHA: 
Ee of ee 220 
ie g =o 401., reversion in 9} 840 
By May & Rowe 
Piceadilly—Nos. 45 and 4 rents 4001, 
20,000 


reversion in 25 yr 


By C. C. & T. Moore 
14 and 16, Elsdale- 
X71. . 


Hackne 


3 661., rever- 


ad.—No, 
. SOL. 


sion in 70 
Heron-rd., f 
1 u 


Peckham 

Commercial 
17and 19 yrs. . 

Great Missenden, Bue 


ola Kent- re 


Ne: ae 
land 3, 


11 to 21, 27 to 37 7 (oda), J Asylum 


Islington 2 Rheidol-te 

sion in 5 yrs. a 
By Grrmry & So 
eS Wores — ’s Farm, 120 a. 11.19 p., 


olton 
Grange, f. . 
Appletree, North 


pasture land, 1p, fi... ANS 770 


By Be y Henpriks & CO 
, Warwick—Bull Bing : 
1,600 
PU act : 
Uxbridge, Miaix —5 to 8, Basset-rd., f., w.r 
1041. .. 1,100 
By o AME 
‘Three farms, 234 acres, s, 
am Inn, f. eaten 8,125 
eine: 16.—By W. B. Hauiprr, 
v., ut. 90 
555 
rents 201., = 
ras 25 
‘on.—1 to 9 (odd), © al 
211., w.r, 1451. 17s.. 275 
By Lows, Gor 
Hampstead.—87, F 
i 21, 1001. 1,050 
de Pa 
Slee 2 1,420 
BE. & 8. Snr 
Muswell Hill.—Sutton~ rd., O: one 
Ville, 700 
Regent's Pai 70 
By Sranuey Par 
‘The Ridgeway, 
Dp. 280 
DRUM, 
den Town. “Rochester 
Came Poy ) stg 
130 
150 
5 
e 340 
107, “109, ‘and 182, : 
Ol. 6s. 8d., wer. 560 
0, 25, and 2 , Chiltern-rd., u. 
10s., W.r. ‘1761 16s. 935 
360 
660 
» 5. to 57. (odd), 68, 70, 90, “01, and 103, 
Knapp7d., ut. 51 yrs., gr. 52l. 10s., war. 
Ball. ds. 2,210 
2, 64, aus oF Eounton-rd., ut. 51 yrs., 
g.r 545 
27 to 
Bl yrs., g- 1,510 
7 to 13 ‘(odd), ‘Si 
141., 31L. 6s. - 495, 
ola Ford.—18a, Ma, and b, Maverton-rd., 
ut. 48 yrs., gr, 101, 10s., wor. 961. 4 405 


PE: BUILDER: 


By Krvestoxs & Horpswortn. 

Sutton St. Edmunds, Lines.—Three farms 
397 a. Or, 25 -p., f 

By Drer, Son, 


£12,470 


2, D. 400 
By Herrer 
Kilnsey, Yorks.—Kilnsey Hstate, 3,22¢ 


8p., f. and] 81,000 


& Puckrin 


Tune 17. i 
Farm, 1a. 1, 


Strétham, Cambs 
Ps 
Accommodation land, 
Accommodation land, 6 a 
Waterheach, Cam 
enclosur 
Harton, 


r. 5 


pf. ; 
nd enclosure, 


d4p,¢ 
Cambridge, 5, Histon-x 
yrs., g.r. nil, gross rental 241. 
Potion, Be ds, King-st., two hou 
of land, c. 
Tune 
Harlesden, 


and plot 
eee 490 


ah and Buckingham 
15). w.r. 1091. 
Eeelaye tee cient aoe ; 
Nutfield, Surrey.—Chureh Hill, Delve Cottage : 
and premises adjoining, f., with goodwill... 800 
June 20.—By Drsunnam, Storr, & 8 
Deptford.—Church-st., f.g. rents 301 
sion in 70 yrs. .,.....+ 
Tune 26. 


660 


490 


Peckham. 


nyanor-rd,, u.t. 250 
By Cuar 
Friern Barnet.—Oakleig a1 1,800 
By Rosr. N 
Hounslow, Middx.— +s 
85: : 800 
. 400 
- RGOOD 
St Shelford Bétate, 
6,800 
Covent: ae — 
1351, 4,490 


By Mare Liev ‘. 
Mile End.—t1 and 21, Grafton ta tt Bl yrs., 
91. yar. 681 : 455 
By Gorvon & Gorpon. * 
Beckenham,—54, Clock House-rd., u.t. 91 yr 
g.x. 71. 10s., @.r, 361 ‘ 340 
By Exxiorr; Toms, 
Bdgware-rd-—No. 83(s. 
y.r. 1311. 13s 


By Epear Woon. 
28, Harefield-rd., u.t, 6L yrs. 


530 


for freehold 


Contractions Bre 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold groun@-rent ; 
improved ground-rent ; g.r, for ground-ren 
f, for freehold; e. for copyholil; 1. for len 


hold ; p. for 


possession; e.r. for estimated venta for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for ye: 

wt. f <pired term’ p.a. for per anitum > 

years; la. for hme; st. for street; rd, for road; 

square ; pl. for place ; ter, for ter: cents 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove ; bh, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 


offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


—_—_+-}-2___ 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat, Tel., 6112 Gerrard, Telegrams, ‘The Builder, London.” 


THE AND x ea, TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME c, (January 
) will be given as a supplement with 

e of July 14. 

$o% Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 


VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
ata cost'of 2s, &4. each. 
OR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

i ALL NOTIC S 
LY 


S$ BLIC 
, LEGAL ANNOUNCEM 


Six lines or under 
Each additional lin 


SITUA’ 
SHI 


bout fifty rsveras) or under. 
line (about ten words) 


tou fall about nitty ort) ox wuaer 

Each additional line (about ten wor 

PREPAYMENT IS ABS 

*,* Stamps must nct be sent; but all sums 
Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN: 

Publisher of “Pe Bury herine Street 


mitted by 
to tha 


rtisements for the current week 


Ady issue are received up 
to ONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but ification” is impossible 
inthe case of any which may r ter TWELVE 
NOON on that day. Those in ide Vi 


should be in by 'WELVE NOON on WE: 


ORD. 
TEN o'clock on W 


'The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, etc., left at the Office in reply to advert nts, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


sent, 


ADVERTISERS in “THE BUILDER” 
addressed to the Opice, 4, Catherine Street, 
of charge, Letters will be forwarded ff addr. 
rent, together with sufficient stamps to cover 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week a 

B.—The Reply Boxes are not intend r 
should these be received, they cannot (if 


may’ have Replles 


circulars, and the like; 
noticed) be forwarded. 


[JuLy 7, 1911. 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.) 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest, 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 


BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, 


Best Stocks. 
Picked Stoc ngs 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


s. d. £8. dy 
Flettons 13 °S  Doutle Headers 13 76 
Best One Side and two 
Red ... . 312 0 Ends eee 17 76 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End 18 7 6 
BestBluePr Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
2 0 Best, Dipped Salt 
; 0 Izd.Str’tch’rs 1017 6 
ridge Header 74 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Builnose, 
Guazep Bricks, and Flats ...... 14 7 6 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Tyory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 OneSideand two 
Headers .. 1107 6 Ends Ww 76 
Quoins, Buii- Two Sides’ and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 1 6 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6  Splays & Squints 1517 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s, 
per 1000 less than best, 


da 
Thames and Pit Sand . 6 9 per yard, delivered, 


Thames Ballast .. mato, 2 ” » 
Best Portland Cement. 29 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 


Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 

Grey Stone Lime 11s, 6d. per yard delivered, 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt, 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Bata Stone — delivered on road 


waggons, s. d, 


Paddington Depot 6h 
Do, do, delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot ies 8} 


Porztanp Stone (20 ft. averag 
Brown Whithed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elns Depot, or 

Pimlico Wharf am 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 


Pimlico Wharf 2 2 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
s.d. s. dy 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks 16 Freestone. 20 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield Free- 
Darley Dale in stone . 24 
blocks 24 ‘Talacre & Gwe: eye 
Red Corsehill Stone.. 
blocks 23 


Yor Stoxs—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 

Scappled random blocks . 2 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Dep0t. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super.). 

6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto . 

8 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes).. 

2in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 

I} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto. 

Harp Yorr— 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


Scappled random blocks . ) 
Per Ft, Super., Del way Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) .. 28 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto 3.0 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 123 
2 in, self-faced random flags 05 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot, 
In. In. £s. da s. @ 
20x10 best blue 
Bangor . 6 nfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto . 6 20x12 ditto . 18 7 6 
18x10 ditto 3.5 0 
0 16 x8 ditto 5 0 
0  20x10permanent 
0 green 112 6 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 912 6 
Portmadoce.. 6 16x8 ditto.. 612 6 
16x8 ditto. 6 
TILES. 
At CER Depét, 
8. d. 8. 
Best plain red roof- Do. Ornamental (per 
ing (per 1000) . 42, 000) 2 
Hip and Valley ie and Valley 
(per doz.)..... 7 (per doz.) ...... 40 
Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon red, 
1000) . - 50 0 brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 
Do. Ornamental(per Do.Ornamental (per 
1000) 1000) .... 0 
Hip (per doz. 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Staffords. (Hanley) 
brand, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 
faced (per 1000)... 50 0 2 6 
Do. pressed (pe nd-made sand- 
O00) Eee ete dG faced (per 1000) 45 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
woop, 
Buriupiye Woon, At per standard, 
Deals: best3in. by llin.and4in, £ se d. £°s. @ 
by 9 in. and 11in 14 00 ., 1510 0 
Deals; best 3 by 9 1310 0 ., 1410 ¢ 


JuLy 7, 1911.] 


WOOD (Continued). 
Burtpine Woop (Continued). At per standar 


Battons: best 2b in by 7 in. and £ s. d. 
and3in. by 7 in, and8in, 11 10° 0 
Battous, best 2 by GandSby6... 010 0 


s. d, 
1210 0 
less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 


Deals: seconds . 1 0 Oless thn best. 
Battens: seconds . 010 0 » = 
Qin, by in. and2in. by6in, ... 910 0 .. 1010 0 
Qin. by 44in. and2 in, by5in, 9 0 0 .. 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin. and 1} in. by 7 in. 010 0 more than 
battens. 
100 
anzig At per load of. 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 0 
Seconds .. » 410 0 270 0 
Small timber (Sin. to 10in.) ... 317 6 40 0 
Small timber (6 in.to8in.)...... 3.5 0 310 0 
Swedish balks . S212 6 30 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 410 0 5 5 0 


JorsERS’ Woop. 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
in, by 11in, 2 0 
3 in. by 9 in 0 
Battens,2 in.and 3 in. by 7 in. 0 
Second yellow deals,3in.byltin, 0 
» 3 in. by 9 in. 0 
Battens,2}in. and 3in. by 7 in. 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in... 14 0 - 150 0 
Battens,2}in.and 3 in, : 1210 0 
BPescinee: ie selon coals, 
Zin. by Win. | 21 10 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 19 10 0 
Battens coneng00 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Lin 16 10 . 1710 0 
Do, 16 0 0 
Battens .... 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 1410 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 140 0 
Battens POO. 


White Sea and Petersburg: 
Bey white deals, Bi in, fe llin. 


» 3 in. by Yin. 14 0 0 
Battens 11 10 0 
Second white deals, 3in. by lin, 14 0 0 
» 3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 0 
Battens . 1010 0 
Pitch-pine : dea 19 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick ext: 0 10 1 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 ar 
Oddments . 0 ” 
Seconds, regular sizes 0 ® 
Oddments.... 0 ” 
Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 3 an, Wa iw 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. Cae 0 3 039 
Small » 0 2 026 
Wainscot Oak Tomes per ft, cube 0 5 060 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch.. 0 0 8... O 09% 
Zin. ‘do. do. 00 = = 
‘Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super.asinch.. 0 010 ., 0 11 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .... OY ica ROT SG 
Dry Walnut, Amerie: 
super. as inch . CP TRD rey OE aL) 
Teak, per load, We. S22 OW 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube . (Ere ea 
Prepared Flooring, etc Per square, 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot 6 017 0 
lin. by 7in.y: 
matched 0... 018 0 
lt in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 0 1100: 
lin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
shot.. owo.., O14 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched... 6 Ean 0.1570 
lin, by 7 in. 
matched. 0 016 6 
Bin. by 7 in. yel 
and beaded or *V.jornted bras, ol 0 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. ” ” 014 0 018 6 
#in. by 7 in, white » ” 010 0 ; 011 0 
lin. by 7 in. 5 EON 2e9! te 0; 15:10 


6 in, at 6d. to 94, per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ a. s. a, 
sections . 70 0 wx. 7 10 6 
Compound 

Sections .... 900 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions 00 200 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary section 900 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates . i 92080 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 ., 810 0 


METALS, 


Troxn— 
Common Bars 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality .. 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars 7 0 10 
Mild Steel Bars 


d. 
0 


5 0 
0 
10 0 


cosoo 


(*And upwards, accor 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 s 
24 


11d 


2 » 2 2 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20g. 15 
Ordinary sizes 


111 


‘ 
tee) icons Gelveniesd lat 
Ordinary sizes to 20 ¢ 

5 one dad & 

” » Bigs. 
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METALS (Continued). 
Tron (Continued) — 


Per ton, in London, 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. d £3, d. 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 14.10 0 

” »  @g.and 2g. 14 15 9 = 
ABER GON oe 
: 0 ae 
Bost Soft Steal Sheets, 2g. & 21 0 = 
» 268. 0 = 

Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 ix 0 110-0 

(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &e. 
£3, 4. £34, 


—Sheet, English, 4Ib.andup 16 15 0 = 
Pipe in coils . 750) = 
Soil pipe .. 205 0 ss 
Compo pipe ° 20 5 0 ae 

Zixc—Sheet— Tn casks of 10 wt. 
Vielle Montagne . . 3110 0 
Silesian 31 0 0 

; . per ewt, extra, 
CoprER— 
Strong Sheet per Ib. 0 
Thin ” ” 


Copper nails 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin 
Trx—En; fe 
Sorprr—Plumbers’ . 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


Nast 


seuss 
©ec0eco ooo 


IB 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 

2d. 26 oz, fourths 

Lid. 3202, thirds 


15 oz. thirds 


23 oz. thirds, 44d, ” 


* 21 oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered, 

2 Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Rolled, ' Oce- 
anic, Arctic, Muitled, 
and’ Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white 3 

Ditto, tinted, 
* Not less than three crates. 


= 


LHartley’s 
c 
2 


OILS, &e, Seands 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 7 
er) » in barrel: » 038 

» » in drums » 0 310 
Boiled ,, » in barrels ” 0 310 
» ” » in drums ” o41 
‘Turpentine in barrels » O° 8t5 
” in drums ” Onsen 
Genuine Ground English e Lead, per ton 2110 0 
Red Lead, Dry » 200 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. oll o 
Stockholm Tar .......004 perbarrel 112 0 


VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
8. 


£ 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 080 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superfine Pale Blastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 

Churches ou 6 
Fine Elastic Gai 012 0 
Superfine Pale Blas 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil . hal (i 
Eggshell Flating Varn 018 0 
White Pale Enamel. 140 
Extra Pale Paper 02 0 
Best Japan Gold 010 6 
Best Black Japan... 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 0.80 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting ... 010 9 
French and Brush Polish . 010 6 


——_-@--_—_ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THI 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for modcls or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration shonld bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to t 

‘Any commission to a contributor to write an a 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is g 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
seceptanoe, 

B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated D 
Pe ee taut architectural competition will alway be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Hditor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authent: ither by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
mnount of the Tender is stated, no ist in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
pecial reasons. | 
* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


ALPERTON~ (Wembley).— For alterations and 
ailitions ty tha Alperton Council School, for the 
Middlexex County Council. Mr. H. G, Crothall, 
Architect to the Education Committee :— 


J. Stewart . £10,998 | Rowley Bros. . £10,100 

A. Monk 10,940 | W. Lawrence & Son 10, 

G. Bollom ...... 10,6! H. Knight &Son.. 9, 

Tribe & Co., Ltd. 10,520 | Brand, Pettit, &Co. 9,936 

ME J. Dickens 10,480 | Mattock Bros. 9,927 
. Neal 10,33) | W. Lacey t 9,747 


f Recommended for acceptance, 


COUNTESTHORPE.—For enlargement of Council 
school for the Leicestershire County Council Education 
Committee, Mr. Ernest G. Fowler, architect and 
surveyor : 
F, Sleath .... 
Haycock Bros. 
J. Chapman ...... 
J. A. Chapman... 
W. M. Sharp 


0) EB. Fox 
0 | Chith 
Sit 00 
335 13 0 


. £788 00 
780 00 


769 12 6 


DEVON.—For 


a_bullocks* 


house and 


stable at Coom Mr, W, F. Tollit, architect 
and surveyor, Totnes i— 
, Tuckenhay, Totnes? e139 14 
r & Son, Totnes y 07" 


ELDON. hall and Sunday - sehool 
premises A. Kellett, architect, Bishop 
Auckland : 

W. Hope & Son, Coundon*.., -- £1,093 


Part trues only 


GUILDFORI ons to 39, 
Guildford. M & Cogswell, 
Prudentia mouth ; 

Kiplett & Hammond. ef 9, R. Smith 
Martin, We. Bellimore 
‘A, Jones.. Bullen 


0. Tribe & Robinson 
nsbotham . Johnson, Guildford*. 


a Pownell 


Tn Boldon Collier A 

tect, 73, Four-lane Bnd 
J. Bainbridge, 

Hetton-le-Hole 


HIGHWORTH.—For erection of a house, Swindon- 
street, for Mi Drew & Sons, archi- 
ects, Regent-circus, Swindon :— 
J. S, King, Lechlade* 


£280 


or_erection of a sanatorium as a 
ite King Edward VIL., for the Borough 
H. M. Cantley, ‘chitect, 32, Museuin- 

Quantities by Mr. R. J. Girling, 


Mr, 
Tpswich. 


C. A. Green Schnee 0 | P. J. Turner £9,992 
C. Rope’ 2 rita | S| T. Ward & Son 9,836 
Grimwood & S« 10,243 | S. A. Kenney 9,679 
Cababe & Gates - 10,100 | Catchpole 

. Bennett .. 10,060 PEELS 


LANGLEY GREEN.—For the erection 
at Bloxcidge-street, Langley Green, Wor 
Mr. Alex. Comley Abel Round, 


1, Newhall-street, 
J. Dallow & Sons 
ue Lees 

. Jacks 


eveaba a = 


LECHLAD 
toidhe Suesboume numa fon Mes 
Me: Drew & Sons, architects, 
Swindon :— 

J. 8. King, Lechlade* 


eee -cireus, 


LONDON.—For erection of extension to the South- 
Western Po hnic Institute, Chelsea, for th 3 
ing Body, ¥. Knight, rehitect, ori: 
street, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by > “Mr, "whed R. 
Smith, 13, Victori street, Westminster, 


King & Son.. £14,769 | Holloway 


Pasterfield & 
English . 14,499 

Bendon 14,460 | Galbraith 

Fletcher 14,141 | Smith & Sons 

Thomas & Kc 13,691 | W. Lawr 

C. P. Rober 1 9 | Foster & 


6 | Lovatt 
Holliday 
Greenwood......... 


Patterson 
Minter 
Falkner é 
Chessum 


801 


LONDON.—For the erection of an additional work- 
shop, store, and offices, etc., at the Stockwell sub- 
station, for the London County Couneil :— 

Leslie & Co., Ltd. 

W. Johnson & Co., Lid. 

Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 
& C. Bowyer, Ltd. ... 
E, Lawrance & Sons, Lid. 
H. L, Holloway, Deptford, 


[Architect's estimate, £1; 
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LONDON.—For making-up of Ellesmere-road and Belmont-place, for Chiswick District Council. Mr, E. 
Willis, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Chiswic 
Ellesmere-voad. 
Victori Croft. | _ Excelsior or Adamant Couneil’s 
| - Paving. Paving. Atlas Paving. Paving. | Paving. 
putil, £ 8, a. | £2 8.0d, pads 
F. G. Brummell 9 1,963 15 5 1,955 4 7 7 
Free & Sons, 0 2,116 0 0 | 2,116 0 0 
Fry Bros. 0 2,770 0 0 | 2,770 0 0 _ 
Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith.. = *1908 0 0 | = = 
Belmont-place. 
. Brummell 246 15 -7 244 6 11 241 611 | Fi 9 7 
Ere os & Son ae 2 300 0 0 300 0.0 | 3000 0 0 - 
Wimpey & Co. ids = oe = = 256 0 0 


LONDON.—For erection of Fire Brigade quarters, 
Stratford, E. Mr. John G. Morley, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, West Ham, E. :— 


Leslie & Co, 0 0| H.J.Carter,Ltd.£4,425 00 
J. Chessum & Battley, Sons, & 
dies Holness 00 
J. W. Jerram 00 
4,95 0 C. P. Roberts & 
r 4,843 9 Co. am 00 
J. &. M. Patrick 4,777 00) A. BE. Symes" 00 
Perry, & Co. F. & T. Thorne 00 
(Bow), Ltd. 4,725 0 0| J.T. Luton... 00 
8. E, Moss 4,556 .0 0] E. G. Brown 53 
& E. Davey 4,500 0 0|H. C. Horswill, 
‘Thomas & Base 4,491 00,| Forest Gate* 4,109 0.0 
H, Fryde... 4,490 0 0| G. Brown......... 4,009 00 
LONDON.—For erecting two iron buildings on the 
Tr 


afalgar. 
Council 


quare site (Stepney) for the London County 


Humphreys, Ltd. f £877 
J. McManus ..... 870 
W. Harbrow, South Bormondsey* 850 


TLONDON.—For supplying (1) air compressors, and 
(2) lifting plant at car sheds, for the London County 
Council :-— 


(1) Compressed-Air Cleaning Apparatus. 


Alley & Maclellan, Ltd. 0 
Watlington & Co., Lt 9 
Tilghman’s Patent Sand Blas 

Ltd. ... Feanses 0 
Westinghous ake Co., L 0 
Reavell & Co., Tid. are: “ene 0 
Globe Pneumatic Engineering Co., 

Ltd., Queen Victoria - street, 

E.C.* " Ravan L00Dis Ol). 

(2) Lifting Plant. 

East ry-road Engineering 

Works, Ltd. .. : 1,916 12 4 
S.-H. Heywood 

dish*... 2 6 
A. Chaplin é 00 


2 Teenie tances 
[Estimate of Chief Officer of ‘Tramwn 


ther 


hinery, comparable with tenders, is £2,970. | 


LONDON.—For erection. of. additional buildings at 
the Battersea Bridge permanent way. depot, for the 
London County Council 


Rowley Bro £1,976 | H. L. Holloway ...... £1,850 
‘A. Roberts 1,970 | J..& C. Bowyer, Ltd. 
©. Wall, Ltd. 1,858 | Upper Norwood*. 1,837 


[Architect's estimate, £1,970.] 


LONDON.—Por making borings in connexion with 
the proposed north-eastern storm relief sewer from 
Holloway to Shadwell, for the London County 
Council :-— 

C. Potter & Co 
Isler & Co., Ltd. 
T, Tilley & Sons 


09 13 0. 
31 126 
108 17 6 


Le Grand & Sut- 
cliff, Bunhill- 
row, E.C.*...... £106 15 0 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For additions, ete., to 
Fairfield-road Council School, for Leicestershire County 
Council Education Committee. Mr. Ernest G. Fowler, 

rchitect and surveyo: 
Palmer ... 


0| W. Potter .. «. £645 0 


J. Chapman 718 0 | B. Fox, 6, Bvington- 
Haycock Bro 690 5] street, Leicester* 615 0 
. Jarman & Sons 660 10 “ 


Established 1834. 
Telephone: 
2570 North, 


PRESS 


NEATH.—For erection of a chapel and manse at 
Seven Sisters. Mr. J. 8. Griffiths, architect, Seven 
Sisters, Neath :— 


Gough Bros. ...... £2,219 0| J. R, Williams .., £1,920 0 

A ies Son 2,120° 0} Jones & Jones 1,855 0 
B. Thomas & Son 2,098 13] W. Rogers & Sons 1,853 0 
E-Turner & Sons 2,078.0 


Amended Tende: 
W. Rogers & Sons 
Jones & Jones, Seven Sisters’ 


SWINDON.—For carrying cut drainage works at 
Green Meadow and Pond Farms, Haydon Wick, near 
Swindon, Messrs. Drew & Sons, surveyors, Regent- 
cireus, Swindon :— 


. Kilminster} Upper Stratton, Swindon" 


£143 


NTAGH.—For alterations and additions to the 

1 Oak Inn, for Messrs... B. Bowly & Uo,, itd. 
Drew’ & Sous, architects, Regent-tirens, 

Swindon :— 4 

H. & C, Spackman, Swittdon* .........cc 


[Eight tenders received. ] 


WISHAW.—For laying main intercepting sewer from 
Kirk-road to Caledonian-toad, for the Town Council. 
A. S, Mawey, Burgh Hngineer, Wishaw :— 

McLean & McKerrow, Wishaw, N.B. £ 


963 10 5 


YORK.—For sions to electric car sheds. Mr. 
. W. Spurr, City Engineer, Guildhall, York :— 


W. Birch, Barbican-road* .. . £1,391 08 


YORK,.—For proposed hospital for open-air treatment. 
Mr. F. W. Spurr, City Engineer, Guildhall, York :— 
Harrison & Co., Aldwark,York*............ £547 18 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


[JuLY 7, 1911. 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©, Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


USEF 
WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICKS 


Of the Finest Quality 


BUILDINGS, TUNNELS, CELLARS, MANHOLES, ete. 
-_WHY? 


The Bricks are uniform. 
Less mortar is required. 


Closer joints can be made. 

15 per cent. more bricks can be Iaid per day. 

Where light is required they need no whitewashing. 

Saving of material and labour. 

USED BY THE MILLION IN GERMANY, AMERICA, 
AND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Mc bantd 


These Bricks are made by the 


GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD., 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 


and can be delivered in quantities of not less than 5,000 
within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 26/- per 1,000, net. 


Send for Free Samples. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 

SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO ” PEOCESS, 
4 & 6, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


Telephone ; DALSTON. 1888, 
Many years connected with 
late firm of W. H. 
ay Utsceiizs & 09. LD 
il Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DEGORATIONS, "mex." 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


THE 


a AsnhateC” 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 
spec:fications, 


For estimates, quotatioas, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C, 
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ABERYSTWYTH. 


R.A. ScHoous : ARCHITECTURE 
(ProposeD St. PauL’s BrinGe OVER THE THAMES ”’), 
By Mr. Leoyarp H. Bucknewy. 


PrizE DESIGN IN 


Carnarvon Castle. 


Reduced from an Etching by Mr. W. Mor 


AN 


IHROUGH the —cour of an 
American correspondent we have 
received a comprehensive report 

of the developments that have followed 
the recent opening of the first instalment 
of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
on the Morningside Heights, New York. 
This building, as our readers may be 
aware, was designed some twenty years 
ago by the late George L. Heins and his 
partner, Mr. C. G. La Farge, and the 
choir has recently been completed under 
the supervision of the last named. It 


(See page 33.) 
nk, R.E. 


(Published by the Artist at Amersham.) 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


appears that wi 
Trustees 
appointment anc 


Adams Cram as 


terminated 


hout any warning the 


Mr. La Farge’s 
called in Mr. Ralph 
their adviser. While 


our sympathy must be extended to an 


architect who wil 
disappointed in 


naturally be grievously 
having to turn over his 


half-completed work to others, we are 


bound to admit 


shat the Trustees appear 


to be acting within their legal rights. 


Mr. Cram’s action in 


municating with 


at once com- 
Mr. La Farge, and in 


agreeing to accept the appointment only 


if the American Institute of Architects 
ruled that in doing so he was not violating 
the ethics of the profession, is exactly 
what we should expect of him, knowing 


‘his keen sense of what is due from one 


architect to another. 

This change, though likely to have an 
important influence on a building domin- 
ating the northern end of Manhattan 
Island, is not, in our view, the most 
interesting feature in the ‘Trustees’ 
action ; it appears to be in reality subor- 
dinate to a scheme which, if put into 
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general practice, would revolutionise 
our architectural methods in regard to 
large and important buildings 

Read carefully the following statement 
by Dean Grosvenor, the Chairman of 
the Fabric Committee— 


‘This new cathedral is to be the biggest and 
finest ecclesiastical structure in modern times, 
with the single exception. of the new cathedral 
of Liv erpool. Tt is too big for one man. It is 
to be no one-man. atta’ It is to be such a 
structure as should have the fruits of the best 
minds in the world and the opinions of the 
greatest experts qn ecclesiastical architecture 
in the world. It is to be made as fine and as 
beautiful as it is possible for such a structure 
to be made. 

The determination reached by the Trustees 
to bring this to pass will result in the enlar; 
ment of the original plans for the cathedral. 
The Trustees have greatly broadened their views 
about it, and in this situation they have decided 
to appoint Mr. Ralph Adams Cram to be their 
consulting architect. 

He is to. act. in this manner 
additions to the building Mr. 
the architect for the specific work with the 
approval of the Fabric Committee and the 
whole body of Trustees. There are to be no 
competitions. You may for me that I do 
not approve of competitions. When the archi- 
tect selected shall have finished his design 
he will submit it to Mr. Cram, who will reject it 
at once and direct another if he sees fit. How- 
ever, if he thinks well of the design sub- 
mitted he will lay it before the Fabrice Com- 
mittee. If this committee approves of it the 
design will then be laid before the Trustees 
in a body, and there final action will be taken.” 


: For the coming 
Cram will select 


We do not think we are overstating 
the case in describing the suggested 
method as revolutionary in its character ; 
though, however great the departure 
from recognised practice in the present 
day, the genesis of the idea underlying it 
may be easily traced. A study of most of 
our old buildings reveals the fact that 
much of their charm is due to their being 
the work of many hands, and it is donbt- 
less with a view to recapturing that form 
of interest that this attempt is being 
made to introduce the work of a number 
of men into a single building. That the 
experiment is an interesting one must be 
admitted, but whether the results will 
justify it is more doubtful. In the hands 
of Mr. Cram it will have the best possible 
chance of success, and if it fails it can 
only be from some inherent weakness. 

To our mind there appears to be a 
curiously artificial atmosphere about the 
proposal, which will probably result in 
some corresponding artificiality, but 
thinly disguised, in the building, so tha 
it will obviously, to the trained mind, 
only simulate and not reproduce the 
charm of those old buildings on which 
successive generations have laboured. 
We may be wrong; indeed for the sake o 
New York we trust that we are, but the 
feeling remains that the spirit of our time 
is too remote from that of the Middle 
Ages for any attempt at imitation o 
mediseval methods to achieve its end, 
and that, while our architects are in the 
habit of working on the lines of the later 
Renaissance, the mere fact that some 
have trained themselves to express their 
imaginings in the Gothic manner will not 
enable them to recreate the more subtle 
characteristics of those times, least of all 
in such an environmeut as that of New 
York. 

The danger will be that this important 


work may lose the homogeneity so 
essential to a fine building without 


achieving the compensating quality of 
varied interest that is so evidently in the 
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mind of those controlling its destinies. 
However, America is the land of bold 
experiments, and perhaps it may be as 
well if one more is added to the striking 
record it may already claim of experi- 
ments in religion, in law, in education, in 
construction, and in other directions too 
numerous to recite. Hxperiment is the 
outcome of mental activity, and perhaps 
an occasional failure is not too high a 
price to pay for the results that attend a 
fearless attitude in face of all the problems 
of life and art. 

—_—__ 0-0 


THE AMERICAN 
EEE ROME. 


view of the schemes, still 
more or | in the air, for 
the establishment of a British 
Architectural School at Rome 
on the French model, it is not uninter- 
esting to learn what the Americans are 
doing in this direction. The last quar- 
terly Bulletin of the American Institute 
of Architects throws some light on the 
matter. The American Academy in 
Rome has for some time been an estab- 
lished fact, and this institution, it 
appears, has iow been strengthened by 
a union with the American School of 
Classical Studies. There will, therefore, 
now be two schools within the Academy— 
a School of Fine Arts and a School of 


Classical Studies ; and, the Bulletin 
states, the Academy will represent 
America in Rome in all branches o 


The worc 
the heart of 


artistic and classical culture. 

“culture” is still dear to 

your cultivated American. 
The history of the American School o 


Architecture possesses some interest. 
Tt was, in the first instance, organised 


by a group of artists, sculptors, anc 


painters who were engaged in planning 


the Columbian Exposition, and was 
inaugurated in the Villa Aurora in 
1895. During the first fifteen years 


of its existence the artists contributed 
over 15,0001. for its support, which in- 
dicates their estimate of its value in the 
development of American art. Boginning 
with .an architectural departrnent, this 
was soon followed by a department of 
sculpture and painting, and the Academy 
became incorporated by Congress as 
a national institution. Until a certain 
income was secured through severa 
subscriptions of one hundred thousand 
dollars each to the Endowment Fund the 
students in the Academy were bene- 
iciaries from various scholarship funds, 
nut for the past four years competitions 
have been instituted throughout the 
Jnited States in each branch of the fine 
arts, and the successful competitors have 
yeen sent to the Academy for three years 
with an annual subvention of one 
thousand dollars. Down to the present 
time sixty-four students have pursued 
their advanced studies at the Academy, 
many of whom have already attained 
ligh rank in their several professions. 
In addition to these competitive students 
there have been in residence at the 
Academy at various times the holders 
of the McKim, Fellowship and, many 
scholarships in the possession of Harvard 


and other Universities and schools. 
There are at present nine Academy 
Fellows in residence and two holding 


other scholarships. 
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The national interest in the school is 
in a measure indicated by the fact that 
among its most liberal supporters 
have been Mr. Pierpont Morgan and 
other wealthy patrons of the arts, while 
the sum of a hundred thousand dollars 
has been raised as a memorial to Mr. 
McKim. This distinguished architect 
manifested during hi; life the greates 
interest in the Academy, to the establish- 
ment of which he devoted much time and 
effort, and, further, by the provisions of 
his will he bequeathed to it a sum o 
about two hundred thousand dollars sub- 
ject to the life interest of his daughter. 
Notwithstanding the ‘sttong financia 
backing which the Academy has re- 
ceived from all quarters, it appears tha 
much larger resources will be needed 
for new buildings and endowments to 
enable it to take full advantage of the 
opportunities which are, now open to 
it. It may be gathered, therefore, that 
the foundation and adequate working 
of an art school of the kind is a matter 
of some cost. 

The scope o 


the newly-organised 
Acaderay covers a larger field than that 
of architectural study alone. It recog- 
nises, first of all, the unity of the arts 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
The failure of the American educational 
em to co-ordinate these arts is ad- 
mitted. It is hoped that the present 
foundation, placed in a centre where 
such unity finds. its highest expression, 
will not be without effect on the artistic 
outlook of its Fellows and students—an 
effect which later will be manifested no 
doubt in the general levelling up of 
the art production of the United States. 


——+-e-— 

NOTES. 
St. Paul’s Wr very much regret to 
Bridge. 8° that the City Corpora- 
tion has succeeded in 
obtaining the approval of the Selcet 
Committee in its attempt to again rush 
its scheme through without sufficient 
time or opportunity being allowed for 
its adequate consideration from every 


point of view involved. We should have 
thought that the onus would lie on the 
promoters to prove first of all the sound- 
ness of the object they have in view, and 
then afterwards to prove the correctness 
of the method whereby they propose to 
carry it out. We have so far seen no 
attempt to prove that this is the right 
place for a through traffic route. This 
seems to, have been taken for granted, 
and upon this assumption the whole of 
the promoters’ case is built. Yet this 
is precisely the point which is open to 
grave doubt, and from a town-planning 
point of view the assumption appears 
unwarranted. The Select Committee 
does not appear to have called for traffic 
maps or traffic statistics, or anything in 
the nature of evidence to prove that a 


through traffic route must be situated 
at this precise spot. They seem to 
have taken it all for granted, and the 


Corporation was allowed to throw the 
onus of proof on their opposers, and to 
confine themselves to attacking any 
tentative suggestions that might have 
been put forward, and to showi ing how 
dangerous a tramway tunnel would be 
if put where it would not be necessary to 
put it, and where, so far as we know no 
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one proposed to put it. In our last 
Review of Civic Design we pointed out 
some of the objections to this pee ion 
as a through traffic route and the obvious 
advantages of Blackfriars as a main 
north and south artery, but such points 
as those we raised do not appear to have 
been thought worth consideration. 


; Ir we may judge from 
St. Paul's : th HARRAH ELE al 
The Evidence, the evidence as reported, 
the three architects who 
appeared before the Select Committee 
seem to have been consulted only on the 
method whereby the object of the Bill is 
to be carried out, and not as to whether 
this object is in itself a reasonable one 
and the best town-planning solution 
imaginable of the traffic difficulties 
which gave rise to the scheme. Granted 
he necessity of a through traffic route 
at this exact spot, and granted that this 
is the one important factor that should 
dominate the scheme, there is a good deal, 
no doubt, to be said for the way in which 
he Corporation propose to carry it out, 
and it is quite proper that the Corporation 
should ask these architects to point out its 
advantages to the Committee. We now 
now all there is to be said in favour of 
this scheme, and we must confess we are 
not greatly impressed. But, as we said 
efore, i i this ne ty for a traffic 
route at this spot which should not be 
aken for granted, as no proof is forth- 
coming. Neither have we any proof 
hat the three architects are agreed that 
this is the best possible scheme imagin- 
able. On the contrary, Mr. Colleutt. is 
reported to have expressed the opinion 
that if it were possible to construct an 
axial brid und approach to St. Pauls 
ne would consider that the best scheme 
that could be put forward. We have 
seen no proof that such a scheme is 
impossible, neither have we heard that 
1e Corporation has requested Mr. 
Colleutt or anyone else to endeavour to 
work: it out. The whole matter is 
summed up in a question reported to 
have been put to Mr. Collcutt. “In 
hort, you think it easy to find out a 
better scheme than that which is put 
before us to-day ?” The whole case for 
he opposition is contained in Mr. 
Collcutt’s reply, “I do.” Until the 
Corporation, by competition or other- 
wise, make an honest endeavour to 
discover that scheme, they cannot be 
said to be acting up to their expressed 
intention of doing the best they can for 
London, and we’can only hope that 
Parliament will in take a different 
view to that of the Select Committee. 


i Tue new English stamps 
s Others " - 
SeeUs. 22¢ described by the 
London correspondent o 
the Corrieré della Sera as “simply the 
most. vulgar and most depressing of al 
existing issues. The predominant note is 
economy, though against economy 4 z 
there ittle to be said, but in this case 
the King’s head lacks character, and 
might equally be that of the Tsar o 
Aussia or any other gentleman wit 
beard. Nor is this the only failure in 
the desien of these ugly English stamps, 
bearing only the inscriptions halfpenny, 
one penny. Who could possess a sou 
so void of the spirit of art and poetry as 
to put in circulation in the vastest 
Empire in the world, from the very heart 
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around which half the human race 
revolves, a design conceived on a purely 
monetary idea?” It is well to see oneself 
occasionally through other eyes; we were 
prepared to criticise our new stamps from 
the point of view of the decorative 
designer, but it is of more value that we 
should be made to realise, in a broad and 
comprehensive way, what a stamp should 
mean as one of the methods of expressing 


. . . . . 5 
national characteristics and aspirations. 


Th .. Tut Board of Education 
e Teaching =; . . 

GE Ark in its circular issued on 
; June 29 expresses the 
intention of terminating the present 
method of examining for art class teachers’ 
and art masters’ certificates next year, 
and of substituting tests, not at present 
specifically defined, that would demand a 
inore comprehensive general education 
and artistic attainments less stereotyped 
in their character; these tests to be 
combined with a suitable course of pro- 
fessional training. The intention of the 
Board appears to be excellent, and we 
shall await with interest the publication 
of a detailed scheme. At the same time 
we should hope that, there will be no 
attempt to substitute for a high standard 
of technical achievement an inferior one 
supported by a smattering of knowledge 
extending over too wide a range. The 
arts are already, in this country, too 
much under the domination of the elib- 
tongued dilettanti, and if the latter 
gentlemen are to receive official recog 
nition into the bargain we shall suffer st: 
further from their operations. There is a 
real danger in this direction, and the 
Board of Education will do well to bear 
it in mind. 


Tan Housing Goleta te 
Eee Cottages recommendation to the 
urchase 5 C 
Scheme, London County Council 
that it should apply for 
Parliamentary powers to sell its cottages 
on building society methods marks a 
fresh development of municipal enter- 
prise. We see no objection, on principle, 
to a body empowered to build and to let 
houses also having powers to sell on 
such terms as may suit it and the pur- 
chaser. There is undoubtedly an increas- 
mg tendency towards thrift in our 
working classes, and further oppor- 
tunties for the gradual investment of 
savings would encourage this. Without 
a doubt London County Council property 
jis well built, but whether it can be built 
cheaply enough to compete with the 
priv ate speculator from the buy: er’s 
point of view has not yet been tested: 
Tt can be let at a reasonable rent because 
of the strong position of the London 
County Council as borrowers, but other 
factors have to be taken into account 
when it is a question of selling. 


stir, the 


SARS scene.of the Investiture of 
the Prince of Wales on 
Tr hursd: an ancient and. picturesque 


fortress which bears striking testimony to 
the permanence of the work of its XIMth- 
century builders. That it is in such a 
remarkably good state of preservation 
after so many hundreds of years and after 
so much active service is very satis- 
factory : for its suitability for the recent 
high ceremony was unique. The histori¢ 
building in which with all spectacular 
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pomp and traditional sentiment tl:e 
King presented his son to the people of 
Wales is a type of medimval fortification 
which has distinct architectural qualities : 
‘or instance, it reveals its purpose at first 
sight. It was designed to be impregnable 
against all known engines of war, and, 
a Ithough gunpowder begin to be used 
about the time the building was com- 
leted, the walls were solid enough to 
defy the efforts of all those who attacked 
in succeeding centuries. Time, more 
han ‘‘ villainous. saltpetre,” as Shake- 
speate called it, has been the most per- 
sistent agent of destruction, and, thanks 
to the w veight of the structure, its dis- 
integration has been slow. The Castle 
still presents a formidable appearance, 
and, as may be realised from Mr. Monk’s 
dignified etching ip. 21), its grim but 
not unlovely walls dominate scenes of 
activity on the Menai Strait and the 
River Seiont; which are not very dis- 
similar from those associated with the 
Phoenicians and the Romans. inside, 
renovations have been made under the 
care of the Office of Werks, and its 
appearance throughout is a tribute to the 
skilful blending of ancient and modern 
methods of construction. 
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THE NEW ST. PAUL’S 
BRIDGE. 


a Select Committee of the 
mimons, presided over by Mr. 
Mooney, commenced the consideration of the 
Bill for constructing a new bridge across the 
from the south side to St. Paul’s and 
the widening of Southwark Bridge. The 
scheme has already passed a Select Committee 
of the House: of Lords. 

At the outset of the proceedings the Chair- 
man said he had rec letter from Pro- 
3eresford Pite offering to give evidence 
again the Corporation scheme. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would not have any 
locus, but he thought that the Committee 
il or Pite had 
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Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., on behalf of 
the Corporation, said he thought the most 
convenient arrangement would be for him to 
shortly state the course he intended to 
pursue, and then Professor Pite could 
go into the witness chair. In accordance 
with the instruction cf the House the Cor- 
poration had consulted some very eminent 
rchitects in regard to the scheme—Sir W. 
Emerson and Mr. T. E. Colleutt, Past-Presi- 
dents of the R.I.B.A:, and Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
F.R.1.B.A. He intended to call those gentle- 
men before the Committee. He had also 
hoped to call the Engineer to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul A. J. Barry, but 
he had been called abroad. Mr. Barry had 
written the following letter to Mr. Basil 
Mott, the engineer to the scheme :—‘‘ In reply 
to your letter of the 27th inst., in which you 
inquire what my views would be as regards 
the possible damage to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
if a tramway subway were constructed 
nearer to the south side of the Cathedral 
than shown on the plans that have been dis- 
cussed between us, I beg to say at once 
that I should regard with the gravest, con- 
cern any proposal that would involve the 
excavation of thé subsoil nearer to the 
Cathedral than as shown on the plan you 
submitted to me, more particularly if such 
disturbance of subsoil took place on the south 
de of the Cathedral. After discussing with 
you the maximunt depth to which the founda 
tions of the. tramway subway as proposed to 
be constructed under your Bill of this year 
should be carried, the horizontal distance of 
the same from the foundations of the Cathe- 
dral, atid after agreeing on certain protective 
works to be-carried out before the proposed 
xeayations were: commenced, we eventually 
agreed with you in certain clauses for the pro- 
tection of the Cathedral. In consenting to the 
disturbance of ground, even in the’ situation 
as then proposed, we were not without some 
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misgivings, and in accepting the clauses which 
were finally agreed we were actuated by the 
desire not to interfere, if possible, with a 
work of great public importance. We were 
influenced, too, by the fact that the proposed 
excavations for the tramway subway would 
only affect that part of the Cathedral founda- 
tion which carries the least weight and is 
‘most secure. When you inquire what my 
views would be as to the possible damage to 
St. Paul’s if the subway were constructed 
nearer to the south side of the Cathedral, 
I presume you have in your mind the-con- 
struction of a tramway under St. Paul’s 
Churchyard from the point about opposite to 
the centre of the south transept window east- 


wards and round the east end» of the 
Cathedral. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, from an engineering point of view, I 


should regard the carrying out of such a 
proposal as certain to cause the most serious 
damage to ‘the structure of the Cathedral. 
The main dome is, as perhaps you know, 
carried on four main corner piers, in addition 
to ‘eight intermediate ones. The four piers 
on the north side have settled very little. In 


every case the piers carrying the south seg- 
ment of the main dome have settled con- 
siderably more than any of the others. The 


south wall of the west transept has developed 
serious cracks, and there has been a general 
movement or draw of the whole structure 
towards the west and the south. This is 
evidenced by numerous cracks in the building 
and by the fact that the south wall of the 
building -is -already out of the vertical. 
Generally, I regard this part of the Cathe- 
dral as already being in a state of com- 
paratively unstable equilibrium, and I should 
vegard a far less serious disturbance of the 
subsoil than that which would be involved 
by the construction of so large a work as a 
tramivay subway as close to the south wall 
of the building a and, is proposed 
as entirely unpermissible in the interests of 
the security of so important a public struc- 
ture as the Cathedral.” 

Mr..Lloyd then read the following report 
to the Corporation, signed by Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Colleutt, and Mr. Burnet :— 

“7, Grosvenor-mansio: 
76, Victoria-street, S.W., 
July 7, 1911. 

To Sir James Bell, Town Clerk, Guild- 
hall.—Dear Sir.—We have now completed our 
ingmres and consultations, and hs the 
honour. to reply to your letter iny cur 
opinion and adv S 
tion. of the House of ¢ 
mittee on the 


ommons to ths Com- 
Corporation of London 


(Bridges) Bill “not to agree to any scheme 
for the construction of the proposed new 
bridge, including the approaches thereto, 


until they ar isfied that the scheme, both 
in respect of architectural design and con- 
venience of traffic, is the best adapted to the 
public needs and best suited to the character 
of the site.’” 

2. We.construe the words “the scheme’’ 
in the instruction as meaning the official 
scheme of the Corporation or any alterna- 
live scheme for a bridge. to open: out 
at or near St.. Paul’s Churchyard, which is 
the ‘site’? in question. We have considered 
the scheme and also some other suggestions. 
The instruction opens up the three questions 
of :—(a) The best adaptation to public needs : 
(6) appropriateness to the character ‘of the 
site; and (c)-architectural design. 

3. We accept as essential conditions for a 
satisfactory scheme the following require- 
ments :—(1) That the projected) bridge must 
have its roadway at the level above high- 
water mark shown upon the section; ‘(2) that 
the ‘linking of the northern and’ southern 
tramway ‘s system is an integral part of any 
scheme ; (3) that the roadway from the bridge 
must be carried asa bridge over Queen 
Victoria-street. 

4. As to (a) adaptation to public needs, 
the object of the Bill is to relieve the conges- 
tion of traffic between south and north over 
Tiondon, Southwark, and Blackfriars bridges, 
from a point in Southwark, near Marchelsea- 
road, direct to the main traffic roads to the 
north vid ‘Aldersgate, and to offer. facilities 
for connecting the tramway systems on the 
south with: those on the north. After the 
most careful consideration, both separately 
and -in frequent . consultation..of various 
suggested or possible routes, and study of 
the general plan of London roadways and 
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contemplated tramways in the neighbourhood 
of St. Paul’s, we are of opinion that the line 
of route proposed by the Corporation is best 
adapted to the public needs and to fulfil- 
ment of the objects of the Bill. 

5. As to (b) appropriateness to the charac- 
ter of the site, we would point out that in the 
Corporation scheme the situation of St. 
Paul’s in the relation of its line of axis to 
the central line of the river is not a factor. 
The area of the Churchyard would be in- 
creased, and there would be no consequential 
obstacle to the consideration of future im- 
provements of the Churchyard. Moreover, 
better views of the Cathedral would he 
secured on the only side on which this can 
be done, wilhout disturbing the picturesque 
charm of present surroundings. There is the 
further point of great practical importance 
that, owing to the depth of the Cathedral 
foundations and the quality of the subsoil, it 
is only on the eastern side of St. Paul’s that 
a subway for tramways can be constructed 
above the jevel of the foundations without 
menace to the structure. (It is understood, 
of course, that the subway is not to be deeper 
than shown on ithe section.) Having care- 
fully considered these points and all the sur- 
roundings of the-site, we are of opinion that 
the alignment proposed by the Corporation is 
ihe one best suited to the character of the site. 

6. In respect to (c) architectural design, we 
are in complete accord with the opinion of the 
Council of the R.I.B.A., that an architect or 
architects should have been appointed to 
collaborate with the engineers as to the 
general design of the bridge and its approaches 
when the scheme was initiated. In making 
this observation the Council of the Institute 
were undoubtedly actuated by the des’ 
shared, of course, by the City authorities— 
that a fine monumental bridge of masonry 
should be erected. In skilled hands the 
bridge and its approaches can be made a 
magnificent addition to the river scenery 
about the City. 

7. Since the scheme was published side 
issues have’ been raised as to the “opening 
up” of St. Paul’s. At first sight, and with- 
cut detailed expert scrutiny, the idea that the 
opportunity might be taken to open up a 
vista terminating in the south transept of 
the Cathedral is attractive. The project 
shown by black lines on the plan has ap- 
pealed to some architects and to a section of 
the public, and there has been a tefidency to 
subordinate the main purpose of the new 
avenue of traffic between north and south to 
what would at the best be a subsidiary aim. 
In considering the project three points of 
great importance have to be borne in mind. 
‘They are :—(i.) The alignment of the bridge 
in relation to the river, since the proposed 
vista would only be obtainable by the build- 
ing of a skew bridge; (ii.) the width of the 
northern approach to the Cathedral; (iii.) 
the possibility of future river embankments 
being constructed below Blackfriars. 

8. We are of opinion that the suggested 
alignment is not good, and that, as it would 
be almost impossible to make a satisfactory 
monumental design for such a skew bridge in 
masonry, it is probable that the bridge would 
have to be of steel—a contingency which the 
R.1.B.A. evidently wish to prevent.* There 
is strong presumptive evidence that Wren did 
not design the side elevation of the Cathedral 
to be looked at from any great distance. 
This is shown by the bolder treatment of 
the west front and of the dome as compared 
with the comparatively superficial ornamenta- 
tion of the other wall surfaces. And in this 
matter the great architect followed the best 
traditions of his profession. We know of no 
famous public building, either here or on the 
Continent, in respect-to which it has been 
considered necessary to arrange great roads 
leading to the side of the structure. Wren 
evidently did not contemplate such approaches 
in'the case of the Cathedral,’ but he did con- 
template a wide road at the east end, and that, 
he-was capable of taking large views as to 
future requirements was shown by his well- 
known plan for the rebuilding of London. 
We may add that the Greeks—great artists— 
took especial care that the Parthenon should 
not, be approached by a road leading directly 
up to it. 
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*I am of opinion that it would be cei 
to construct a bridge over the river giving a 
vista of St. Paul’s, which I should une prefer 
if feund practicable. -(Signed) T. E. Corzcurr. 
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9. Further, it is to be observed that views 
not less” interesting than the suggested 

“vista” will be opened up by the roadway 
proposed by the Corporation, and that it 
would not prevent improvements subsequently 
being made, if necessity arose, in connexion 
with a general scheme for improvement of 
the Churchyard. We wish it to be clearly 
understood, however, that, in our opinion, 
there is a limit to such ‘‘improvement,’’ and 
that to exceed it would be to place Wren’s 
design at a positive disadvantage by bringing 
it under conditions it was not designed to meet. 
But such limit would not be exceeded by the 
improvements the proposed Corporation route 
would effect, and facilities would be offered 
for opening up picturesque views of St. 
Paul's which have hitherto been obscured. 

10. While it has been no part of our duty 
to examine with care the financial aspects of 
the conflicting schemes which have been the 
subject of public discussion, we feel it right 
to say that we have been impressed by the 
extent to which the “vista”? scheme would 
involve altogether heavier expenditure cut 
of ail proportion to the Corporation project. 

11. With respect to the suggestions we are 
asked to make, we agree with the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. in their recommendation that 
architects should collaborate with — the 
engineers in the designs for the bridge, the 
archways over Queen Victoria-street and 
‘Thames-street, and the approaches as well as 
the accesses from the lower and higher levels, 
and in the debouchment of the roads. If the 
general scheme is passed by Parliament we 
advise that such architect or architects should 
be appointed. 

12. We submit the following suggestions 
for improvement of the scheme as shown on 
the plan :—(1) That where the bridge road 
debouches on to Cannon-street it should be 
opened out as much as possible within the 
lines of deviation, and that the corner build- 
ing to the south-east of Old Change be also 
acquired, thus opening that. corner towards 
St. Paul's. (2) That the building frontage 
along Old Change should be no nearer to the 
east end of the Cathedral than at present, any 
future buildings following that line, and that 
the whole of the existing buildings between 
St. Paul’s and Old Change should be removed. 
(5) That at some time the property now 
obscuring the south end of the Post Office in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand be acquired, and the 
space opened up and arranged so that a fine 
suitable architectural feature might centre 
on the line of the new bridge. If this were 
done it would also be possible for F le 
to somewhat relieve the traffic by St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. These alterations would 
give views of both the south-east and north- 
east sides of St. Paul’s not hitherto obtain- 
able. Hurther, ample space would be pro- 
vided for the. traffic at the road junctions, 
and right-angled crossings would be avoided.” 


Mr. Lloyd, commenting on the three 
suggested improvements of the scheme, said 
that the buildings mentioned in the second 
suggestions were already within the limits of 
deviation ; whilst numbers two and three were 
improvements which were not within the 
scope of actual approach, but they were im- 
provements which the C orpor ation had in con- 
templation and would no doubt be carried 
out. 

Professor Pite then stated his objections to 
the. scheme. He said that in the first place 
the proposed new wide thoroughfare did not 
combine architecturally with the great monu- 
ment, St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was prac- 
tically the central object in the City. There 
was a want of definite architectural relation- 
euR between the great causeway and the 


Cathedral. That he should describe as an 
objection to the, plan. There ought to 
be some architectural _ connexion. between 


the new thoroughfare and the Cathedral. 


The shape of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
was very irregular. If it was squared 
up. all the way round, a geometrical 


relation might be created ‘between the new 
yoad and the rectangular building in the 
centre. He urged very strongly that the 
direct line of the road had a necessary 
connexion with the building, and that had 
not, been provided for in the scheme. 
Another great objection he had was to the 
aspect rather than to the plan. The aspect 
of St. Paul’s was that interesting archi- 
tectural ‘‘crown”’ which it made in every 
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view of the City. That was.an asset of very 
sreat value. His alternative suggestion w: 
a ‘‘skew’’ bridge, and he did not see that 
there was any arti objection to ‘the 
relationship of the piers beneath the bridge 
to the direction of the road upon the bridge. 
The ‘treatment beneath a bridge became a 
matter of very great interest, and could he 
made a great artistic. improvement. In 
many kinds of arching and vaulting those 
problems could be made the very life of the 
subject. The scheme of the Corporation was 
so partial that it was rather difficult to form 
a correct opinion as to its effect. It created 
a wide causeway only so far as the bridge 
itself was concerned. The Corporation 
scheme was very drastic as far as the east 
de of the Cathedral was concerned, but he 
submitted that in dealing with the matter 
they ought not to omit the north and the 
south sides. Some distribution of the large 
eapital expenditure upon the east side would 
give them an architectural lay-out on the 
north as well as the south side, which would 
be of very great_value to London. 

Replying to Mr. Forbes Lankester, K.C., 
Professor Pite said that to a large extent it 
was true to say that he had approached this 
matter as an opportunity which afforded 
itself for opening out St. Paul's, and he 
looked at the question mainly from the 
artistic point of view. At the same time, 
he admitted that questions of ‘affording 
cilities for traffic should come into, con- 
sideration. He thought that large sums of 
money should be spent in opening up views 
of St. Paul’s, and as far as the Corporation's 
willingness and courage in dealing drastically 
with the east side of the Cathedral was 
concerned they had his blessing. His sug- 
gestion, however, was that 1f they were a 
little less drastic with the east side and 
took into consideration the other character- 
istics of the site they would. see that the 
north side ought not to be omitted from 
consideration. He did rot agree that a 
‘skew’? bridge would be difficult’ to con- 
struct, and he saw no objection to such a 
bridge either from a utilitarian or artistic 
standpoint. 

In reply to the Chairman. witness said 
the. only additional .cost of his al ative 
scheme would be the cost’ of acquiring the 
warehouse of Messrs. Cook, Son, & Co.. In 
regard to the question of the tramway, if 
the engineer was to sa that under no 
circumstances must y allow -trams to 
come where’ it: was- suggested they should, 
he would say, ‘‘Don’t take the risk. 
St. Paul’s is worth more to us for centuries 
than tramways are for generations.” 

The Chairman read:a letter which he had 
received from the R.I.B.A., dated July 4, in 
response to a communication he had_ sent 
asking whether the Institute would like to 
give evidence at that inquiry, in which it 
was stated :—‘‘The announcement of the 
Corporation appointing three eminent archi- 
tects to advise them on their proposals 
entirely meets the view of the Institute. 
Now that these gentlemen are appointed the 
Tnstitute has no further views to express in 
the matter.” 

Professor Pite said he quite agreed with 
the action which the Institute had taken. 
The Corporation having consulted architects 
of sufficient eminence to advise them, the 
Institute could not and would not challenge 
as a matter of personal opinion the position 
of any of its members, good or bad. 

Sir W. Emerson, in reply to Mr. Forbes 
Tankester, said he did not agree with 
Professor Pite that it was possible to make 
a fine architectural monument with a ‘skew ” 
bridge. Such a bridge could be carried out 
in masonry, but he thought they would find 
the difficulties so great that they would have 
to build it either of steel or reinforced 
concrete. 

Questioned as to the improved yista which 
Professor Pite thought would be given of 
St. Paul’s if his scheme was adopted, witness 
said he considered it would be going out of 
the way to make a strained effect. It would 
destroy a great deal of the mystery of the 
Cathedral and the charm of it. The removal 
of the buildings between Old Change and 
St. Paul’s would give a very tine north-east 
and south-east view of the Cathedral. 

Mr. Forbes Lankester said he might say 
at once that the Corporation were prepared 
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to accept the suggestion in the report, and to 
remove the old buildings between St. Paul’s 
and Old Change. 

Sir W. Emerson remarked that that would 
make a great difference to the view. 

Mr. T.: E.. Colleutt, F.R.1.B.A.,. said he 
had .taken great interest.in the question 
before the Committee, and. was one of the 
architects who went:to the Corporation as a 
deputation on the matter. His objection to 
an 80-ft. roadway leading up to the south 
transept of St. Paul’s was that on either 
side of the new roadway there would be 
buildings at least 80 ft. high, and to get a 
proper view of the dome and a proper effect 
of the vista the whole of the dome should be 
disclosed. ooking at it-from‘that point of 
view, he should: consider that the best plan 
which could be adopted would be a road some 
portion of which should be at least ‘160 ft. 
wide. |/He should say “that from Queen 
Victoria-street, for instance, to the south 
transept the road should be at least 150 ft. 
or 160 ft. wide to get a proper view of the 
transept and dome of the Cathedral. He 
quite saw that that would involve enormo:s 
expense. 

Mr. J. J. Barnet, F.R.I.B.A., gave somewhat 
similar evidence. He said that if the bridge 
was built, as the Corporation proposed, lead- 
up to the east-end-of St. Paul’s, it would 
give anybody approaching the Cathedral the 
idea that it stood upon a hill, and that was 
y he approved of the route. 

Evidence having been given in support of 
the Bill by Mr. Leslie Vigers and Mr. Basil 
Mott, engineer, the Committee adjourned. 


evidence bearing on’ the 
proposed subw tram- 
y in connexion with the new. bridge. 

Mr. Somers Clarke, architect to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s from 1897 to 1909, 
said the wall of the south transept of the 
Cathedral was about 110 ft. or 112 ft- long 
and 10 ft. thick, while the footings must. be 
120 ft. high. They had gone east and west 
in its length, and in parts they were broken 
through the thickness up to the. top and 
extending some distance down. There was 
evidence of sinking haying taken place from 
the very early history of the building. It 
was obyious from.the area over which the 
footings were spread that Wren himself. was 
aware of the difficulties which were likely to 
arise. The footings of the Cathedral laid 
upon a layer of pot earth of a depth of 18 ft. 
below the present. level of the streets. 
Underneath that there came a layer of about 
another 18.ft. That got down into the 
gravel, which was not very solid stuff, stand- 
ing upon the London clay, and at the bottom 
the stuff was very loose and there was a 
stream of water. There was evidence on the 
se of the building itself of settlements 
having taken place from time to time, and 
very soon after the Cathedral was_ built. 
There was very strong evidence of settlement 
upon the face of the south tower. The top 
of it was 18 in. out of the vertical, and the 
dome mass ‘was broken away from the choir. 
They had no reason to think that those 
movements were at an end. He had seen the 
evidence of water having been taken away 
from the foundations when deep excavations 
were going on in the neighbourhood. He 
regarded the suggestion of bringing a subway 
tramway at the south side of St. Paul’s as a 
very dangerous one, and he would refuse to 
be responsible for such an undertaking. 

Mr. Riley, Superintendin: rchitect to the 
London County Council, said he could not 
suggest any point which would justify the 
Committee in making any change in the 
alignment of the proposed new street. 

Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C. having 
addressed the Committee on behalf of 
Mess Cook, Son, & Co., whose premises 
would be interfered with if Professer Pite’s 
alternative scheme was sanctioned, 

The Chairman, after the Committee had 
consulted in private, said :—‘*'The UCom- 
mittee are of opinion that the schema for the 
construction of the proposed new bridge, 
including the approaches thereto, is both in 
respect of architectural design and con- 
venience of traffic the one best adapted to 
the public needs and best suited to the 
character .of the site, and ~ will’ report 
accordingly to the House, 
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The following admirable letter, which 
appeared in Thursday's Z’imes, will be read 
with interest :— 

To the Editor of the 7imes. 

Str,—In paragraph 8 of the consulting 
architects’ report, given in the Z'imes ot 
to-day, the architects support their opinions 
by certain remarkable statements. ‘hey 
say “Phere is strong presumptive evi- 
dence that Wren did not design the side 
elevation of the Cathedral to be looked at 
from any great distance.’ It would he 
interesting to know on what authority the 
consulting architects base this statement. 
The river existed 250 years ago for. Wren 
not less than for us to-day—far more so, 
indeed. as in his day the river was not 
obstructed by buildin in St. Paul’s- 
churchyard of a banality that Wren could 
never have believed to be possible. As a 
matter of fact, m Wren’s plan for rebuilding 
London a street 1s shown nearly at right 
angles to the south front; but, apart from 
this, Wren’s plan. for the rebuilding was 
made in 1668, and even the ‘ warrant’’ 
design for St. Paul’s was not completed till 
1675. 

1. The consulting architects further con- 
trast ‘‘ the bolder treatment of the west front 
and of the dome’’ with the ‘ comparatively 
superficial ornamentation of. the other wall 
surfaces.”? Surely these gentlemen in pre- 
paring their report must have omitted to 
study the south front of the Cathedral. By 
no stretch of imagination or the boldest. mis- 
use of language can the south front, with its 
Loggia of Corinthian columns, its pediment 
and rich decoration, be described as ‘‘super- 
ficial ornamentation ’’; and one would hardly 
have expected ‘‘eminent architects’ to 
separate the dome from its substructure. 
That great design stands or falls as a whole. 

2. The architects, stating that it has not 
been considered ‘‘necessary to arrange great 
ads leading to the e of the structure.” 
y that this practice is one of ‘‘the best 
traditions of the [architect’s] profession.” 
It is nothing of the sort, but the consequence 
of the simple fact that the principal entrance 
to our Western cathedrals is at the west end. 
and it is-merely common sense to approach 
directly the principal entrance in preference 
to othe The case does not occur where a 
cathedral stands in a large open space, and 
probably any architect, if given the choice, 
would prefer that his church or cathedral 
should be well seen from every point. Sir 
William Emerson suggested that ‘‘a great 
deal. of the mystery and charm of St. Paul’s 
would be destroyed by a long approach.” 
One can understand the chaim of the pictur- 
esque little buildings that sometimes nestle 
between. the buttresses of the great Gothic 
churches of France and elsewhere, but 
the  existin buildings of St. | Paul’s- 
churchyard 

3. The architects, in support of the 
Corporation scheme, quote the Gree 
say :—‘‘ We may add that the Greeks—g 
artists—took especial care that the Parthenon 
should not be approached by a road directly 
leading up to it.’’ Why drag in the Greeks 
to support a foregone conclusion on a problem 
in which nothing that they did has the 


slightest bearing? It is true that when the 
Greeks rebuilt the Parthenon they did not 


bring their road directly up to it, but it is 
perfectly well known that, at the date when 
the Parthenon was built, the position of 
temples had nothing to do with questions of 
is lines, but was determined by such con- 
siderations as the tity of thé site 
of older temples, and it is not only 
irrelevant but an utter anachronism to 
ascribe to the Greeks of the timejof Peric 
modern theories of vista and alignment. 
Even if it were not so, even if the Greeks 
did deliberately disregard such things as 
axis lines, do the consulting archite 
seriously maintain that in schemes of c 
improvement we are to ignore our great 
architectural monuments ? 

These are only some of the points open to 
serious criticism in this report. Tts authors 
appear to have assumed that if the bridge is 
jaid out on the axis line of the dome of 
St. Paul’s it inevitably follows that the sub- 
way for trams must skirf the south side of 
the Cathedral, and in your account of the 
proceedings of July 12 opposition to any 
such proposal occupies a prominent place, 
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But, as a matter of fact, able schemes have 
been prepared showing how it is possible to 
set the bridge on the axis line and yet keep 
the subway to the east of the Cathedral. 1 
cannot find any consideration of these schemes 
in the report. 

The report of the consulting architects will 
have been read with keen disappointment by 
those who had hoped for better things. Its 
bias is shown by the reference in the report 
to hemes for opening up St. Paul’s as 
“side issues.” Surely this, the architectural 
or monumental question, is to. Londoners 
generally one of the most important questions 
of the case. Jt is on this that artists. and 
public men joined hands, and that the House 
of Commons took the action that. it did. 
It is a matter of regret that, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Mr. Colleutt, the consulting 
archite have not seen their way to placing 
themselves in line with the reiterated artistic 
opinion of the country. That opinion will 
be maintained not less strongly than befor: 
in spite of the consulting architects’ report. 

July 12. TRADITION. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION: 
SECOND SUMMER VISIT. 

Tur intense heat was probably responsible 
for the small attendance at this interesting 
visit, which took place on Saturday, July 8, 
to Hill Hall, near Epping, by kind permission 
of Mr ©. Ek. Hunter. <A pleasant drive of 
about three miles from Epping Station leads 
to the Hall, which occupies an ideal situation 
on the level summit of a plateau commanding 
wide views in every direction over the well- 
wooded sur ry. Its position i 
indeed, remar Rlizabethan builders 
apparently preferred sheltered sites, 
sossible that the house which pre- 
present one may have been placed 


for defence. The approach is by a very wide 
avenue with broad grass margins, centrally 
with the main entrance, which is from a 


carriage court surrounded by a low wall with 
piers. The general outlines of the house’s 
history are at once apparent from the north 
or entrance front. The present building was 
erected by Sir Thomas Smith, who, in 1548, 
married the widow of the former owner, Sir 
John Hampden, and bought the reversion of 
the property. This worthy had an astonish- 
ingly varied Court career, extending through 
the rei of Henry VILU., Edward V1., Mary 
and Jtlizabeth. It says something for h 
capacity that, though loyal to the interests of 
the Protector Somerset, and falling with him, 
in 1550 ‘he is again found in Royal employ 
under Mary. In 1557 he retired for a while 
and began to rebuild Hill Hall, but under 
Hlizabeth he became Ambassador to France, 
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where he remained four years. It is recorded 
that in 1568 he began to build the north and 
west sides of the house “‘ stronger and more 
splendidly.’’. In 1577 he died childless, and 
was buried in Theydon Mount Church,: being 
succeeded by his nephew, from.-whom. the pre- 
sent non-resident owner of the property is the 
direct descendant. Although the core of the 
house is Elizabethan, and a considerable 
amount of work of this period is still visible 
both externally and internally, the general 
effect is Georgian, and dates from the time 
of Sir Edward Smyth, the third baronet, who, 
in 1714, remodelled the house and completely 
rebuilt the east front, 

The ‘plan is quadrangular and is effectively 
Yaid out, but, while the external design of the 
building in its general lines is also good, its 
detail is poor and coarse in most cases. The 
entrance front is in the main Elizabethan 
work, and follows the local custom (during 
the Middle Ages) of haying its excellent brick 
construction decorated by dressings in cement 
in imitation of stone. This method has been 
carried on in the later work, and it is 
possible that it is partly from the limitations 
of the method and partly from renewals that 
the mouldings 1 enrichments generally are 
so poor in quali The texture of the old 
brickwork has beert ruined by cleaning and 
pointing. The entrance is by a flat-pointed 
archway under a Georgian colonnaded project 
ing povtico, aboye which is a group of three 
mullioned windows, with two sturdy Eliza- 
bethan chimney-stacks on either side; yet the 
imposition of a Georgian cornice and pediment 
surmounted by a quaint cupola successfully 
binds the whole into a not unpleasing composi- 
tion. ‘he east and south fronts face spacious 
Jawns. Immediately surrounding the house 
on these fronts is wide expanse of York 
flagging Jaid level with the turf with admir- 
able effect. The east front is entirely 
Georgian, with central pediment containing 
the arms of Sir Edward Smyth and his first 
wife, Ann Hedges; it is two stories in height, 
surmounted by a balustrade with urns, and 
having an Order of Doric columns on lofty 
pedestais, which, by reason of the wide- 
spreading base mouldings used, actually 
appear to fulfil their real purpose of buttres 
The .south front, also two stories in height, 
is topped by a steep roof with fine chimneys 
and Elizabethan dormers. Here, again, how- 
ever, the whole is welded together by the 
erection of square-topped, — three-storied, 
G ian t t the S.B. and S.W. angles, 
which, projecting on the southern side, en 
close a delightful recessed terrace on the south 
front. ‘The west front is relatively modern 
and in part unfinished. In the internal couit- 
yard is some truly weird detail of super- 
imposed Orders, distinctly not in accordance 
with rule. 5 

Internally there is much good detail in 
panelling and joinery of the Georgian period. 
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There ave three fine staircases of varying 
dates, the latest an exceptionally spacious 
one. with bracketed string and delicately- 
contoured twisted balusters. The Hall is two 
stories in height, and extends through the full 
depth. of the building from south front to 
courtyard, the first-floor corridor being effee- 
tively carried through it by an open colonnade 
along. the courtyard side. A panel high up 
at the west end has the arms of Queen Eliza- 
beth. A very fine Georgian chimney-piece, 
which originally stood.inside the Elizabethan 
chimney-piece of the Hall has now been re- 
moved to the first-floor corridor. The house 
is full of fine old furniture, including some 
splendid specimens of Verietian and French 
wo and also contains numerous masterly 
water-colours (including one of the balustrade 
and baytree on the south terrace) and several 
portraits by M gent, which alone 
were worth the visit to see. 

Before returning to town a short visit was 
paid to St. John’s Church, Epping, a charaq- 
tic work of the late Mr. G. F. Bodley, 


The church has a nave of five bays, and 
chancel of two bays with a shallow sanctuary. 
The arcade is lofty and there is no clear- 
story or chancel arch, the barrel roof running 
without interruption from east to west. The 
west end has a pair of windows, while the 
chancei, screened and sumptuously fitted, has 
a large traceried window aboye the lofty 
coloured and gilded tript All the ex- 
ternal details are on an extremely bold scale, 
and this is particularly true of the tower, 
which was completed as recently as 1908. It 
occupies an unusual and singularly effective 
position (in view of the site) at the south- 
east of the sanctuary, entirely detached from 
the main walls, though united to the chureli 
by a corridor and low clergy vestry, the base 
of the tower se a choir vestry. It is 
all extremely fine architecture, though very 
unlike any traditional Essex work. ‘The 
angle of the tower bears the appropriate text, 
“A city set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
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The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 

The following is “The Humble and Loyal 
Address of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland to Their Most Excellent 
Majesties King George VY. and Queen 


t please Your Majesties. We, your 
ibjects, the President and Council 
on behalf of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Iveland, beg leave humbly and 
respectfully to approach Your Majesties with 
the expression of our loyal welcome on the 
occasion of Your Majesties’ visit to Ireland, 


House at West Bay, Dorset. 
- Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, Architects, 
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and to tender our most devoted and dutiful 
homage. 

We confidently believe that the profession 
to which we belong, and which is so intimately 
associated with the progress of science and art 
throughout the Empire, will, under Your 
Majesty’s beneficent, rule, flourish in a long 
era of unbroken peace. 

We earnestly trust that Your Majesty and 
our gracio g 
and glorious reign, and that we, your s 
jects, may have the felicity of extending our 
dutiful welcome frequently in the years to 
come. 

Signed, on behalf of the Council, 
Arsert ER. Murray, R.H.A. 
(President), 
Owen, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Hon. Secretary).” 


—_—_2--—_—_ 
HOUSE AT WEST BAY, 
DORSET. 


Tas house is situate on the slope of the 
hills at West Bay, Dorset, overlooking the 
English Channel. “It is built of Purbeck stone 
and covered with Lawrence’s dark tiles. 

The contractors are Messrs. Wakeham 
Bros., of Plymouth, and the architects Mes 
Grickmay & Sons, of Victoria-street, We 
minster, S.W. 


(Ghee 


Queen may be granted a long , 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 

‘The third vacation visit. of the present 
session took place on the 7th inst, when, by 
permission of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., a number of 
members of the Society and their friends 
visited the Swanscombe Northfleet Cement 
Works. It Northfleet that the earliest 
cement works were erected by the younger 
Aspdin, whose father had invented the pro 
duct in 1824, and subsequently other works 
were erected by firms whose names have since 
hecome world-famous. ‘The majority of these 
firms were combined in one company in 1900. 
The district in which these works are situated 
is peculiarly adapted to be the centre of the 
cement industry on account of the presence 
of unlimited supplies of chalk and clay, an 
ample quantity of fuel, and ready access to all 
parts of the world through the Port of 
London. The visitors were shown the chalk 
quarries adjoining the works, and the clay 
brought from the Medway. The amalgama 
tion of chalk and clay in definite proportion is 
effected by batteries of washmills, the result 
ng through a screening mill 
in a y-divided state. ‘The slurry then 
passes into the large mixing and storage tanks, 
and is finally pumped into rotary kilns, in 
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House at West Bay, Dorset. 
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which the contained water is evaporated; and 
the dry material thus obtained is heated up 
to a temperature of about 2,800° Fahr. The 
hot clinker then passes through rotary coolers, 
which extract the heat, and from thence is 
delivered to the grinding mills, in which the 
clinker is reduced to” a very fine powder. 
During the final stage of the grinding process 
steam is injected into the mill, subjecting each 
particle of cement to a repeated process of 
superficial hydration, thus regulating “the 
setting tin nd turning ont the cement in & 
condition for immediate use, thereby obviat 
ing the trouble of turning over the cement 
before use on the site of works. The visitors 
were shown the cooperages, where casks for 
packing. cement for export: are made. by 
machinery, many of the machines being of a 
special character, and patended by the com- 
pany. Tea was provided by the company 
for their guests at the conclusion of the visit, 
after which a vote of thanks to the company 
for their courtesy was proposed and heartily 
accorded. : 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

Owing to the retirement of Mr. William 
Eade, the partnership hitherto subsisting 
between him and Mr. E. Thos. Johns, 
Architect’ and Surveyor to the Ipswich 
Education Committee, has been dissolved. 
Mr. Johns’ practice will be continued as 


before; his new addre 3 8, Lower Brook 
street, Ipswich, and his telephone number 
669. 


The Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
The Royal College of Science, Merrion- 
square, Dublin, the fourdation-stone of which 
was laid by King Elward, was’ opened by 
King Geor Saturday, July 8. The 
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Sir Thos. Manly Deane, B.A., R.H.A. 


buildings, illustrated in the Builder, 1906, 
September 29 and October 13, are the work 
of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. 'T. Manly 
Deane, R.H.A., on whom a Knighthood was 
conferred at the recent ceremony. 


Men of the Day. 

In the issue of Vanity Fair for July 5 
some particulars are given under this heading 
of the career of Mr. Frank Matcham, the 
architect of a number cf recent theatre build- 
ings. A coloured portrait supplement is given 
in the same issue, the title of which is 
“ Architect Matcham.” 


Department of Architecture, Uniyersity College. 

‘An exhibition of drawings and designs 
made by the students in the Department of 
‘Architecture at University College will: be 
held from Friday, July 21, to Saturday, 
July 29, inclusive. The exhibition will be 
opened on Friday, July 21, at 5 p.m. by 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Tickets for the opening ceremony can. be 
obtained from fhe Secretary of University 
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College. The exhibition wili be open on 
weekdays. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on the 
days following the opening to July . 29. 
Tickets of admission are not required except 
for the opening ceremony. 


University College Chemical Laboratories. 

At the recent prize distribution at Uni- 
versity College, London, the Provost read 
a letter which had been sent to Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, as President of the Appeal 
Committee, on behalf of the proposed new 
chemical laboratories, by Mr. R. C. Forster, 
announcing a further gift of 30,0000. 

Pumping Station for the London Hydraulic 

Power Company. 

The latest of the Company’s five pumping- 
stations for the supply of hydraulic power in 
London is situate in Grosvenor-road,’ West- 
minster, about 300 yds. westward of Vaux- 
hall Bridge. It has a frontage to Grosvenor- 
yoad, and extends for a depth of 470 ft. there- 
from, comprises reservoirs for water-settling, 
engine-house, boiler-house, hydraulic accumu- 
lator tower, coal store, filter-house, overhead 
tanks, wharf and coal handling plant, boiler- 
feed water softening and measuring plant, 
influx, efflux, and hydraulic pipe subway, 
with a subway under Grosvenor-road connect- 
ing the pumping-station with the river wharf, 
together with resident foreman’s house, men’s 
messroom, workshop, storeroom, foremar 
office, and sundry appurtenances. The Chief 
Engineer to the Company is Mr. lv. B- 
Ellington, M.Inst.C.E., Westminster. 


Public Library, New York. 

The New York Public Library in Fifth- 
avenue and Forty-second-street was recently 
opened by President Taft. The building w: 
designed by the late J. M. Carrére and his 
partner, Mr. Thomas Hastings, and has cost 
more than 2,000,000/. There is room on the 
shelves for four million’ volumes; the site, 
valued as worth some 4,000,000/., was given 
by the municipal authorities, who also de- 
frayed the cost of the fabric, which was begun 
ten years ago. 

Report of the Joint Commiitee on Reinforced 
Concrete, 

The Joint Committee on Reinforced Cen- 
crete have now completed their second report, 
and it will shortly be on sale at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. In_an intro- 
ductory note the Committee state that since 
the issue of the first report in 1907 the use 
and knowledge of reinforced concrete for 
architectural and engineering constructions 
have steadily increased. It therefore appeared 
desirable that it should be reconsidered in the 
light of further experience, and this second 
report is the result of the Committee’s labours. 
The section on “ Materials’’ has been modi- 
fied in certain details. The section on 
~ Methods of Calculation” has been recast 
in form, and the standard notation (proposed 
by the Concrete Institute) has been adopted. 
The sub-section on ‘‘Columns’’ has been re- 
vised, and the formule proposed have been 
vecast, so as to include the cases in which 
the lateral or helical binding is a material 
factor in the strength. The suggestions which 
have been made from time to time by institu- 
tions and individuals have been of much value 
and have been fully considered. Professor 
Unwin, F.R.S., Captain J. Gibson Fleming, 
R.E., and Messrs. Wm. Dunn and EF. Fiander 
Etchells contribute appendices.. The size of 
page has been reduced for convenience of 
handling, and the work will be issued in stiff 
covers at the price of 1s. 


Parish Church, Carshalton. 
_ A. pageant was held last ‘week - (on 
July 5-8) in aid of the Completion Fund of 
All Saints’ Church. The church, with the 
exception of the chancel, south aisle, and 
tower, has been rebuilt during the past few 
years, at a cost of 14,000/., after designs by 
A. W. Blomfield, which provided for the 
erection of a new chancel, vestries, organ- 
aisle; and nave, and the restoration of the 
old. chancel’ for uses as a chapel. The low 
embattled tower, constructed of rubble-stoné 
and flint, stood between the chancel and nave, 
and it is believed that the chancel was the 
original ‘church, the naye having been added 
temp. Richard: II., and extended temp. 
William III... In the church were set up a 
monument—with an effigy by Rysbrack—to 
Sir William Scawen, and an altar tomb, 
temp. Henry VII. to Sir Nicholas Gaynes- 
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the figure of 
a very 


ford, his wife, and children; 
Lady Gaynesford is remarkable for 
large headdres 

Proposed Building Over a Burial Ground. 

At a sitting of the Consistory Court of St 
Albans, held at Chelmsford on July 7, a 
petition was preferred by the Rector and 
Churchwardens of St. Mary’s, Chelmsford, for 
a faculty consenting to the erection in the 
churchyard of columns to support an iron 
staircase for purposes of an emergency exit 
from the Shire Hall, which abuts on the burial 
ground of the church. Mr. A. B. Kempe, 
Chancellor of the Diocese, decided that he 
had no power to grant the faculty prayed for, 
inasmuch as the Disused Burial Grounds Act. 
prohibited the erection of any building over 
a disused burial-ground saving for the exten- 
sion of a chur hhapel, or meeting-house. 


Kingswood Estate, Surrey. 

‘he Walton Heath Land Company, Ltd., 
have bought from Mr. C. Bonsor an estate of 
about 650 acres, near Walton Heath. They 
propose to convert the property into a resi- 
dential estate, with houses to stand within 
their own grounds of from 4 acre to 1 acre 
in extent. The houses will be of a more 
expensive kind than those which are usually 
built on such properties, and some are ready 
for occupation. 


All Saints’ Church, Highgate. 

Aft a sitting of the Consistory Court cf 
London on July 5, Dr. Tristram, K.C., 
Chancellor of the Diocese, granted a faculty 
for the enlargement of this church by the addi- 
tion of a north aisle and vyestries, and an 
extension of the chancel, at an estimated cost 
of 2,500/. ‘The new buildings will be erected, 
in part, in the churchyard, which is uncon- 
secrated and has not been used for interments. 
The church was built in 1863-4, after the 
designs, we understand, of Sir A, W. 
Blomfield. 

The Quaniily Surveyors’ Association 
(Incorporated). 

Mr. C. W. Ball, M.S.A 
been elected President of th 
the ensuing year, and Me: au 
and Henry Riley, Vice-Presidents. 


ea 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Art Gallery Competition. 
_ As a reply to several letters published 
in the Manchester Guardian taking exception 
to the assessor’s decision in the preliminary 
competition for the Art Gallery, a number of 
Manchester competitors have signed a joint 
letter stating that they consider that the 
Corporation has conducted the competition 
on excellent lines, and that there is nothing 
in the assessor’s report that would lead them 
to think that the selection of the ten final 
competitors is anything but a fair one. We 
understand that it is strongly felt by many 
architects in Manchester that, although there 
are minor points in the assessor’s report which 
may not commend themselves to them, the 


(Southsea), has 
iation for 
. Carless 


competition as a whole meets with their 
approval, and it is a very unfortunate 
occasion upon which to pile up minor 


sor, calculated to 


grievances against the ass 
discourage the appointment of a profe 
adviser by public bodies in the future. 


Clydebank Public Library. 

We learn from the Glasgow Herald that at 
a recent meeting of the Clydebank Town 
Council it was reported that fifteen designs 
had been submitted for the new public 
library, and that Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
architect, who was appointed assessor, recom- 
mended that the designs of Messrs. Gardner, 
Miller, & White, Glasgow, should be 
accepted. “The Library Committee by a 
majority approved of these plans, subject to 
their being submitted to the inspection of a 
librarian. An amendment was moved that 
the plans of Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, 
Glasgow, be adopted. On a division the 
plans of Messrs. Gardner, Miller, & White 
were agreed to by six votes to five.’* An 
award which is subject to the opinion of 
committeemen untrained in architecture seems 
rather inglorious. 

Church Schools, etc., Doncaster. 

In a competition recently held for a new 
Unitarian church, schools, lecture hall, and 
instifute at Doncaster the scheme submitted 
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by Messrs. A. J: Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., and 
J. Bernard Mendham, of Birmingham, was 
adopted, and the architects have been in- 
structed to proceed with the work. 


International Exhibition at Tokio in 1917, 

‘Yhe ‘Bulletin ‘Commercial’? (Bru 
states, on the authority of the Belgian ( 
sulate-General at Yokohama, that the Com 
mittee of the International Exhibition to be 
held at ‘Tokio in 1917 have opened a competi- 
tion for the general plan of the exhibition 
installations. One prize of 3,000 yen (about 
306/.), two of 2,000 yen (about 204/.), and 
three of 1,000 yen (about 102/.) may be given, 
Voreigners may compete. Proposals will be 
received up to September 30 next at the office 
of the Grand Japanese Exhibition, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, Kobi- 
kicho, Kyobashi-Ku, Tokio. 

Capital City at Canberra, N.S.W. 

Particulars of this competition have been 
printed in the Builder, and, with premiums 
amounting to 3,000/., many architects will 
desire to consider the matter. We suggest, 
howeyer, that intending competitors will be 
wise to defer putting their ideas into 
shape until full investigation has been 
made into the conditions. ‘The Competition 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are pursuing inquiries, and until 
a report is made the scheme cannot be 
yecommended. Jt will be noticed in the con- 
ditions, among other unsatisfactory clauses, 
that ‘‘the designs will be submitted to a 
Board consisting of an engineer, an archi- 
tect, and a licensed sur * who are un- 


named; then the Mir of State will 
adjudicate wpon the designs, such adjudica- 
tion to be final and without appeal. In the 


fi place, it may be doubted if the pro- 
fessional advisers to be appointed will be of 
sufficient standing to give confidence to com- 
petitors that their designs will be adequately 
studied; and, in the second place, no archi- 
tect of worth will submit to the condition 
that his id e to be judged finally by a 
layman who is primarily a politician. 
SS 
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British and Foreign Building Stones. A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Specimens in 
the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. By 
Joun Wats (Published by the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge.) 

Mr. Joun Wartson’s treatise on this subject, 


which has been published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, comprises, inter alia, 
a descriptive catalogue of the specimens of 


recently 


building stones of all 
Sedgwick 


collected and arranged in the 
Museum at Cambridge. 

Although primarily intended for the use of 
students of geology, the work contains a vast 
amount of valuable practical information 
relative to the colour, texture, weight, crush- 
ing strain, porosity, and other characteristics 
of building stones, which should cause it to be 
regarded as a welcome addition to all archi- 
tectural libraries. 

The descriptive notes, which precede the 
catalogue, include the names and dates of 
erection of many important buildings in which 
some of the various building stones collected 
in the Museum have been used. 

Each specimen of stone placed in the 
Museum bears a label containing the follow 
ing particulars, viz. : 

(1) The name by which the stone is best 
known to commerce. 

(2) 'The stratigraphical position of the stone, 
or, in the case of an igneous rock, its petro- 
logical designation. 
(5) The names and the locality of the 
quarry whence the specimen was obtained. 

(4) The name and address of the donor of 
the example. 

As Mr. Watson points out in the Introduc- 
tion to his work, “ quarry owners, architects, 
and others” are not always in absolute agree- 
ment as to the designations by which a par- 
ticular rock is recognised in the building-stone 
industry, nor “is the name adopted by them 
always in accordance with geological nomen- 
clature.”’ For example, in commerce, stones 
which have no affinity whatever with those 
rocks are frequently distinguished as granite, 
the “Petit Granit’? of Belgium, which 
belongs to the carboniferous limestone, being 
a notable instance. 
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Tn addition to notes on the physical charac- 
teristics of a stone, its chemical composition 
is given in those cases in which it is known, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
chemical tests and analyses are often regarded 
as unreliable guides in determining the 
qualities of building stones. 

3ut whilst recognising the fact thas in 
many cases an analysis of its chemical com- 
position is not, as a rule, so useful to the pre 
tical man as a knowledge of the physical pro- 
perties of the stone with which he has to 
deal, yet Mr. Watson rightly lays stress upon 
its importance. 

As an instance—“ The atmosphere in and 
around large cities and centres of industry is 
usually charged with gases and impreg 
with various acids. These acids, when 
by the falling rain are deposited in solution 
on the buildings, and often, by chemical 
action, cause a dec of the stone. It is, 
therefore, important to ascertain the chemical 
composition of a rock and thus arrive at its 
susceptibility to decay under certain atmos: 
pheric influences.” 

‘The necessity of taking into account the two 
factors of weight and volume is lucidly 
pointed out. Thus, when stone is required 
for vaulting or other similar work, ‘‘ the 
selection of one light in weight or of low 
lensity ’’ is very desirable. On the other 
hand, in the construction of quay or dock 
walls materials of high density are requisite, 
because a stone when immersed in water 
loses a very considerable part of its effective 
weight. Furthermore, if, “compared with 
its weight, the stone possesses a very large 
bulk, it presents a corresponding large s 
face to wave action, thus increasing the 
mw field of disturbing force. The two factors 
of weight and volume must, therefore, be 
taken into consideration; they show that, the 
smaller the surface area of a stone and the 
treater its unit weight, the less likelihood 
there is of disturbance.” In other words, 
the higher the specific gravity the greater the 
stability. 

In the view of the author of the treatise 
mder discussion, the test of compression or 
rushing strain enerally treated by archi- 
tects and workers in stone with less con- 
sideration than it deserves, because whilst the 
resisting power of most building ' stones 
greatly exceeds the strain which they are 
asually required to support, yet the test is 
extremely useful as an aid in determining 
heir weathering properties. For the dura- 
bility of a rock is dependent either upon the 
manner of contact of the mineral particles 
sf which it cons or upon the strength of 
the particles them s. And in the latter 
sase its durability is determined by the 
strength of the weakest material, which is 
ubundantly distributed throughout the mass. 
“Thus if the interstitial matter between the 
yrains of sandstone is weak or lacks 
zohesion, the stone will be disintegrated when 
subjected to abrasion or exposed to the 
fluences of the weather, however strong the 
grains themselves may be. A rock may con- 
ist mainly of quartz grains, and yet be so 
soft as to crumble when compressed between 
the fingers, while another rock, having the 
same general composition in which the grains 
ive firmly cemented together may be one of 
the most durable of stones.’ 

Again, the test of porosity or ratio of 
absorption is one of extreme value and, as 
such, ought to be considered in addition to 
other physical features of building stones. 
Amongst resulting evils walls built of a stone 
possessing a high ratio of absorption are, of 
course, liable to be damp, and this is more 
pecially the c if, in addition to being 
porous, the stone used is fine m texture, for 
water penetrates further, and is retained 
longer, in small cavities than in large ones. 

On microscopic examination, such a stone 
Will probably be found to contain minute 
ssures, through which water will be absorbed 
fo a considevable depth by capillary attrac 
‘ion.. Moreover, danger from frost depends 
“not so much upon the amount of absorption 
s upon the size of the pores,’? and rocks with 
large pores stand frost better than those with 
small ones, because they do not retain the 
water which they absorb. 

Tt is well known that, although a certain 
class of stone may have proved its durability 
in a particular building, yet it’ is not 
necessarily a guarantee that the same rock will 
give equally good results if employed for 
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structural work in another di 
Watson duly emphasises the fact in the follow- 
ing words, v “© Geographical and meteoro- 
logical variations have to be considered, for a 
sudden change of temperature is a powerful 


rict, and Mr. 


agent in the destruction of rocks, because, as 
a rule, stones possess low conductivity for 
heat and but slight  elasticit Rocks 


frequently reveal a tendency to decay when 
placed in a position which is much exposed 
to the sun, whereas the building remains per- 
fect if it is shaded or has a northern aspect. 


- . . Two striking examples may be 
referred to—Somerset House, in London, 
built of Portland stone from the upper 


division of the Jurassic system in Dorsetshire, 
is much more decayed on the south side than 
on the north; and York Minster, built of 
magnesian limestone, is also more decayed on 
its sout than on its northern aspect.” 
ible climate may also affect the 
durability of stone, whilst the presence of 
corresive substances in the air—or even of 
much moisture—will cause a rock to dis 
integrate more rapidly than it would in a 
purer or dryer atmosphere; and, although 
constructed with the same stone, buildings in 
the country, owing to a growth of lichens, 
which frequently covers the entire surface of 
the stonework, and thus affords some protec- 
tion against the ordinary causes of decomposi- 
tion, are often more durable than those in 
populous and smoky towns. 

It. is generally admitted that nearly all 
stratified rocks used for construction should 
be placed in the building with the bed of the 
stones as nearly horizontal as possible, and 
that the exposed surface should be formed by 
a cross-section of the natural divisional planes 
Thus placed the stone is best able to resis 
atmospheric disintegration, inasmuch as_ it 
occupies in the artificial structure an approxi- 
mately similar position to that which it 
originaily occupied in nature. 

This well-known principle is of such ex- 
iveme importance as to render it incumbent 
upon those responsible for the carrying out 
of structural work in stone to be able to 
discriminate with absolute accuracy the plane 
of the bed of any building stone. 

Although in many rocks the direction cf the 
bed is easily distinguishable, in others, owing 
to their evenness of grain, it is extremely 
difficvit to ascertain. Rod nown as ‘ free- 
stone’? are included in this latter category, 
and the chances of discrimination are mini- 
mised if, as is often the case, the stone is 
roughly trimmed down to a rectangular shape 
immediately after it has been quarried. 

Most roc especially those of the lime- 
stone and sandstone species, undergo a pro 
cess of hardening on exposure ‘to the atmo- 
sphere after being quarried. This result has 
been explained on the supposition that the 
water with which the stones are permeated 
holds in solution or suspension a small amount 
of siliceous, calcareou ferruginous, or 
clayey matter which, on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, is drawn capillary attraction to 
the surface of the block and evaporated. 
“Thus the dissolved or suspended material is 
deposited, and serves as an additional cement- 
ing constituent to bind the grains more closely 
together.” 

Whether the theory be right or wrong, there 
is no doubt that the process of “ seasoning,” 
which, in this case, means hardening, is one 
that should invariably be insisted upon. It 
is on record that Sir Christopher Wren re 
jected any stone for use in the erection of St. 
Paul's Cathedral which had not been quarried 
and exposed to the atmosphere for three 
year’ 
“ We agree with Mr. Watson that colour 
forms an important factor, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, in the selection of a 
building stone. The range of colours from 
which a selection: can be made is an extensive 
one, and facilities for transport are now so 
great that a choice of colour can be secured 
for almost any — neighbourhood. But, 
“although from a decorative point of view 
the beauty of stone depends on -its effective 
appearance, to the architect and builder, as 
well as to the student of economic geology, 
y in a good stone beyond that 
which appeals openly to the eye—a beauty 
more subtle, requiring a scientific as well as 
an artistic appreciation—the impression it 
gives of strength and suitability for its 
purpose.” : i * : 

Of the wealth of information contained in 
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the descriptive notes on British, colqnial, and 
foreign building stones the space at our dis- 
posal does not admit of more than a few 
examples. 

Under the section ‘“Igueous Rocks (Plu- 
tonic),’’? the physical ‘properties and chemical 
composition of British granite obtained from 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Westmorland, Cumber- 
land, Leicestershire, Wales, the Isle of’ Man, 
Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, and Guernsey are 
concisely described, whilst under ‘‘ Igneous 
Rocks (Volcanic),’’ notes are given upon the 
green slate stone obtained from the Borrow- 
dale quarries in Cumberland, the Melrose 
Agglomerate, and Dolerites from Scotland, and 
the '[ardree stone from Co. Antrim, Ireland. 

Polyfant stone (Cornwall), Saleombe stone 
(Devonshire), and St. Catherine stone 
(Argyllshire), are dealt} with under the sec- 
tion on ‘‘ Metamorphic Rocks”; and that 
on “Sedimentary Rocks’? comprises many of 
the geological formations known as the Cam- 
brian and Silurian, Devonian and old Red 
Sandstone, Carboniferous, Permain, ‘Trias, 
Jurassic, Cretaceous, Pleistocene, and Recent ; 
and in the section on ‘‘ Colonial and Foreign 
Building Stones’? the same order is followed. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Watson has pro- 
duced an excellent manual upon a subject 
which, at least in its scientific and geological 
spect is but little understood by the practis- 
ing architect of our day, and we trust that his 
laborious efforts will meet with the prompt 
yecognition and appreciation they deserve to 
receive from all who are interested in the 
study of building’stones, which the author has 
presented in a form which appears ‘to us to 
be at once scientific, practical, and interesting. 


Tourist Guide to the Continent. Edited by 
Percy Linprey. Illustrated and with 
maps. (London: 30, Fleet-street, E.C., 
and 124, Regent-street, W. Price 6d.) 

‘Tuts useful little work is the Great Kastern 

Railway Company's new illustrated Zour 

Guide to the Uontinent. Among»its -feature 

are particulars of new tours, vid Holland, in 

North Germany. including the Harz Moun 

tains and 'Thuringian- Mountains; in South 

Germany, of the less-known side valleys of 

the Rhine; in Beigium, vid Antwerp, of 

fresh tours in the Ardennes and old Flemish 

cities, and a series of continental maps. A 

chapter on ‘Tourists’ Travel Talk,” a 

vocabulary-in English, French, and German, 

has been added. 


Are Lamps and Accessory Apparatus. By 
J. H. Jounson, A.M.I.E.E. (London : 
Constable and Co., Ltd. 1911. Pp. 132. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

THis is another of Constable's electrical 

installation manuals, written for the benefit of 

contracto: wiremen, and engineers. As a 

guide to the choice of arc lamps for particular 

requirements the book should be generally 
welcomed, although it should be noted that 
several varieties of arc lamp are not men- 
tioned. The notes of the author are of 
practical nature, and. mathematics have been 
purposely excluded. We are sorry to see 
that the policy of exclusion has also been 
applied to the index, which ought always to 
be considered an essential adjunct to technical 


handbooks. 
——e---—___. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of July 13, 1861. 


The Foreign Office Designs, 

In the Commons, on the Sth inst., before 
the House went into committee of supply. 
a long and amusing discussion took place 
on the question} (if it can still be called a 
question) of the style of the design for the 
new Foreign Office; involving, of course, 
a re-consideration of the respective merits 
of the Gothic and Italian styles of architactures 

Lord Elcho commented with some severity 
upon what he called the Palmerstonian style 
of architecture, and, urged that Mr. Scott's 
design, or rather Lord Palmerston’s, was alto- 
gether unsuited.to the country, the. climate, 
and the purpose to which itwas to be devoted ; 
and that a pure Gothic was that of whish 
the country would approve. Mr. Scott had 
fallen into error in allowing himself to act 
as the’ mere draughtsman of the noble lord 
at the head of the Government. 
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Our leading article, “An Interesting Experi- 
ment,” deals with a report of the developments 
that have followed the opening of the first 
portion of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, 
New York. 


Our second leading article (p. 32) is on 
“The American Academy in Rome,” dealing 
with the scope of the newly-organised Academy. 


Notes (p. 82) include As Others See Us”; 
“The Teaching of Art’’: ‘ London County 
Council es Purchase Scheme”; ‘ St. 
Paul’s Bridge” ; “ Carnarvon Castle. 


A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
has been considering this week the Bill for 
constructing a new bridge ss the ‘Thames 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. A report of the pro- 
ceedings and the report of the three architects 
consulted by the Corporation in regard to the 
scheme will be found on p. 33. 


Some notes of a visit of the Architectural 
Association to Hill Hall, near Epping, and to the 
Church of St. John, Epping, will be found on 
p. 36. 


Book Not 
Foreign Buil 


British and 


ses (p. 38) include: 
ding Stones. 


Correspondence (p. 40) includes letters on: 
‘Builders’ Tools in the Middle Ages”; 
“Questions for Builders”; ‘‘ National In- 
surance and Housing.” 


The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 48) 
contains: “ Notes on Some Definitions used 


in Constructional Mechanics ” (with-diagrams) ; 
~* North Surrey Schools, Ane * Exhibi- 
tion Buil *; Compr stem of 


Foundations ” ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 47) includes : 
“* Seaffolding : Telescopic Towers and Masts”? ; 
“The Medieval Builder’s Labourer”; ‘ Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Provinces” 
“ Applications under the 1894 Building Ac 
ete. 


A brief report of the opening proceedings of a 
Town Planning Conference at West Bromwich 
will be found on p. 51. 


Law Reports (p. 51) include : ‘‘ Dispute as to 
a Party Wall”; “ Contractor's Action against 
Building Owner” ; 
oo 


MEETINGS, 


Turspar, Jour 18, 
Northern . 

on, to Wynyard Hail and 
Station atIL2am, Vi 


exeur 
rounds. Meet at Stockton 
to Stockton Parish Church 
and Norton, 


WE » JuLy 19, 
Northern Architectural Association. —Amnual ex- 
eursion, 

ERmAy, 
ciation. 
p.m, to 6. p.m, 

Sarurpay, Juny 22 
Tustitution of Municipal Engineers (Bastern District 
Amimal aneeting at Goode’s Hotel; Marine-p: le, 
armouth, 2 p.m. “Constretion, Main- 
20, f a5 Ir. W. Astley 
Jrban District 


Architectural 
students’ work. 


exhibition of 


A paper, 
d Repair of Highy 
is, Surveyor to the Sv 
Couneil, will he presented for disctssion, 


SS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


National Insurance and Housing. 

Sirn,—As so many of your readers are 
deeply interested in and haye a practical 
knowledge of the housing problem, may I be 
permitted to ask for their consideration of 
an aspect of the National Insurance Bill, 
‘which; so far as I have seen, has not hitherto 
received much attention? I refer to its 
probable effect upen the provisions of houses 
‘tor the class of persons on whose behalf the 
- Bill is promoted—‘ employed persons ’’ whose 
ineome is below 160/. a year. 

Would some of your expert readers examine 
the following particulars to ascertain how 
far they correspond with experience? If 
they are approximately correct, it would seem 
that the employer's contributions, in so far 
as they concern the “housing of the working 
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elasses,”? will 
increase in 
benefit to 


ultimately be 
rents, without 
anyone concerned, whether em- 
ployer, workman, or property-owner. An 
exception should perhaps be made in the 
case of the owner of existing ‘“‘slum’’ tene- 
ments, whose function of ‘sweating’ 
property always finds. its opportunity for 
exercise when there is a tendency towards 
increase in the rents of new decent dwellings. 

I do not propose to refer to the 5lst clause 
(really a property-owner’s question), which. 
if not materially altered, must add enor- 
mously to the rents. But this will occur 
after the builder has ceased to have any 
direct interest in the property. The diffi- 
culty is obvious of framing any scheme to 
prevent the sick benefit from becoming in 
practice a grant in aid of rents; whilst, on 
the other ‘hand, any curtailment of the 
power of the landlord to recover rent must 
increase the rent by the insurance value of such 
risk of loss. I am only concerned, however, 
at the present. moment with the effect of the 
employer's contributions in increasing rent. 

The matter suggests itself to me in the 
following way :— 

Tf the employer is a builder, his contribu- 
tion is 54d. in respect of every payment of 
one week's wages (sometimes of part of a 
week). If the average wage of all his 
employees is 30s. a week, the addition to the 
cost of wages (with about 10 per cent. profit) 
would be 1% per cent. 

If the employer is a manufacturer of 
building materials and the average weekly 
wage which he pays is 22s., the new 
impost (with manufacturer's’, merchants’, and 
builders’ profits) will result in about 13 per 
cent. being added to the cost of the materials 
in the house. 

Now, supposing, as in the London County 
Council block buildings, the building cost 


met by an 
being of any 


per room averages 120/. and the cost of 
labour and materials is two to one, then :— 
£s. d. 
18 per cent. on 80l. for labour is ,. 1 8 0 
1) per cent. on 401. for materials is 012 0 


Total £2 0 0 

To provide for this additional outlay would 
involve an addition to the rent of two, three, 
or more rooms of from 2d. to 3d. a week, if 
no increase is made to the single-room rents. 

Supposing it is the case of the speculating 
lmilder, who is really the chief purveyor of 
housing accommodation im the suburbs. He 
builds a house to sell at, say, 230/., with a 
ground-rent of 5/. 10s., or lets it to a weekly 
tenant at 12s. The building cost may be 
apportioned as follows :—Profit, 207. ; cost of 
labour, 140/. ; cost of materials, 70/. Whether 
there is another profit on the site value does 
not concern this question. But on the build 
ing cost the addition will be :— 


Es. d 
1} per cent, on 1401. for labour is 29) 0 
14 per cent. on 701. for materials is 1 1 0 


Total £310 0 

To maintain the same ratio between build 
ing cost and vent will involve an addition to 
the latter of 24d. per week, which in practice 
would tend to become dd. 

It may be urged that all these extra costs 
will, as the result of competition, be paid 
out of profits. But competition has already 
exerted all the influence it can, with the 
result that the standard of the house pro- 
vided by speculative builders has steadily 
risen. The only fresh element of competi- 
tion is in the exemption of foreign-made 
materials from this new charge, thus penal- 
ising the British de goods. 

The ultimate effect of the employers’ con 
tribution would thus appear to be either a 
deterioration in the quality of the house or 
an increase of rents. 

I have written with a view to London 
conditions; if some of your readers would 
consider the question under the conditions 
prevailing in other parts of the country it 
might prove useful. J. WaLLis CHAPMAN: 


Builders’ Tools in the Middle Ages. 
Sim,—In the interesting article in your last 
issue, the womble or wimble is said to he 
an early form of bradawl., 
This is an error. It is still in use, and 
called by the same name by boat-builders and 
wood shipwrights in the west and Midland 
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It is an early form of brace, bub with a 
fixed bit made entirely of wood. 

No doubt the brace and movable bits is 
an improved womble. 

The Jatt axe is the plasterer’s lath 
hammer—a short tool for use with one hand, 
a small axe at’ one end and a hammer at 
the other end of the head. Latt is still the 
north-country name for lath. 

The hod had a short handle till quite the 
middle of the last century for ease of filling. 
The labourer put the haridle of the shovel 
between his legs, and, holding his hod with 
one hand, filled the hod with the other hand. 

Gloucester. Rosert PHILLIPs. 


Questions for Builders. 


letter opens 


Builder’s Manager 
up a subject which needs very ample dis- 
sion. It is neither to the benefit of 
builder or public that hampering regulations 
or practices should be recognised, whatever 
their source. . 
Responsible officials and most architects of 
standing do not go out of their way to 
prejudice the interests of reputable builders, 
The question is, Where do these practices 
begin? The matter should be dis ussed 
freely, for ib is desirable that the builders 
who have reputations to lose should not he 
sickened by the multiplying difficulties. Ib 
will be conferring a benefit if the Builder 


will open its columns for discussing the 
matter. JUSTITIA. 
——_->-—_———_ 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Discharge from Pipes. 

Sir,—Can you please tell the discharge per 
gallon per minute through a 6-in. diameter 
glazed pipe laid level its whole length of 
960 ft., and having six bends in same? ‘These 
may not matter, the head of water not more 
than 1 in. above top of pipe at inlet. 

T really want to get a supply of 250 to 
300 gallons per minute under circumstances 
amed, and must I use 6-in. pipes, or what 

Ei. PorrerToN. 
The following are discharges calculated 
different diamete with 1 


for pipes of 


head, allowing for loss of head by 
benc 
Diameter of Pipe. Gallons per minute. 
6 in, 37 
9 in. 107 
12 in. 220 
14 in. 340 


Tt would be advisable to raise the level of 
{he supply pond if possible, so as to secure 
w greater head of water. 

In any event, care must be taken in execut- 
ing the work to see that the conditions stated 
are duly complied with. 


—___+-4--—_—_. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, 


HE foundation-stone of this building 
is to be laid by his Majesty King 
George V. to-morrow (Saturday) o1 
a site consisting of 4 acres of lanc 

on a hill quite near the town. The position 
of the site, its height above the level of the nev 
approach road from Pe glais Hill, with the 
ry steps and terracings as a base, callet 
for a frontage line of buildings as strong ant 
extended as possible. 

The central block, containing the administra 
tive offices, with the main entrance and grea 
flight of steps to it, is therefore flanked on eact 
side by the library hall and exhibition gallery 
blocks respectively. Beyond, on the north, th 
line is extended by the domed refreshmen 
and heating building with its portico ending th 
upper terrace, and to the south by the Jibrarian’ 
residence and a small memorial hall, the lengtl 
of the whole frontage extending to more that 
500 ft. 

The main block of buildings as designed wil 
form four sides of a square, with a frontage 0 
well over 250 ft., and a depth of the sam 
dimension. The smaller blocks are grouper 
around and extend beyond these dimensions 
The central part of the front block ll consis 
of administrative offices and the main entrance 
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leading to a public ‘hall in*the centre of the 
quadrangle. From this central hall access will 
be obtained (1) to the great lit hi 
north-western side; (2) to the exhibition block 
on the south-eastern side; and (3) to the 
Department of MSS., which will be built 
diagonally across the quadrangle. 
The p: sal book store is provided by 
means of ‘‘ book-stacks,” which will form. the 
fourth side of the square block of buildings. 
The first stack will provide room for about 
425,000 volume and two further stacks of 
nearly the san an be erected beyond 
the first whenever require 
Opening out of the main hall and the exhibi- 
tion hall, the architect, Mr. Sidney K. Green 
s, A-R.I.B.A ns were selected 
compet nominated 
architects. 
aitable for storing spe 
tional value, which it n 
together ; and it is hoy 
: of very fine collectic 


red to keep 
s time goes on, 
s of boo i 


of their owners. 

The great: library hall will be in length 165 ft., 
the width 47 ff., and the height 38 ft. The 
hooks will be stored in alcoves around the room, 
with galleries above, the width of the hall 
between the alcoves being 27 ft. Tables for 
readers will be arranged in the centre of the 
hall and in the alcoves on each side. This part 
of the building will provide storage for 150,000 
yolumes. : 

The central portion of the building forming 
the main front will contain the administrative 


offices, and will include a Council chamber, 
rooms for the President and the librarian and 
other the administrative staff. 


The priacipal entrance will be in the centre of 
this block, leading by a wide corridor to the 
central hall. c 

The octagonal central hall will be 42 ft. in 
diameter to the walls, and 25 ft. between the 
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Level for Use at the Ceremony of Laying the Foundstioz-Stone of the National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Designed by: Mr. Edward Spencer. Made by the Artificers’ Guild. 


columns. The corridors 
central hall to the library hall, to the MSS. _ traits, and other memor: 
department, and to the print-room, with stair- and Welshwomen, and great benefactors to the 
cases on each side leading to the exhibition-room. —_libr Special positions ia the grounds and 
On the f floor the gallery behind the columns, on ces surrounding the buildings have 
which may be used for special exhibition pur- also been arranged for memorials of larger 
poses, connects the whole of the upper floors dimensions. 
of the building. The height of the central hall The MSS. department has been arranged 
to the crown of the will be 50 ft., and the maximum of urity ag 
75 ft. externally from the ground level to the all kinds, together with abun- 
top of the cupola. dance of light and quiet. The reading-room 
The central hall and its approaches have been for this d ment is ] in the cent 
so designed as to offer facilities for the display with stacks for the storage of MSS. on each 


also extend from the of sculpture in the form of statues, busts, por- 
sof eminent Welshmen 


Royal Trowels and Mallet for Use at the Ceremony of Laying the Foundation-Stone of the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


De: 


ed by Mx, Edward Spencer. Made by the Artificers’ Guild. 


SS 


and in galleries above, and when complete these 
will allow of the storage of between fifty 
and sixty thousand MSS. A room. for the 


keeper, and another for the exhibition of 
interesting MSS. requirin scial protection, 
nged near the Ms reading-room. 


st contract includes one of the MSS. 

The south-east block will consist of three 
floors. The lower floor will be used for the 
storage of a library of duplicates, available for 
circulation throughout the thirteen counties, 
and possibly to scholars and students residing 
beyond those lim The main floor will 
contain the of prints, drawings, 
maps, and plans, and the general art library, 
with tables for readers. The upper floor will 
be an exhibition gallery, where interesting and 
rare books, fine buildings, prints and drawi ings, 
and other exhibits within the limits of the 
Charter, will be displayed. This block is of the 
same dimensions as the library hall. 

The lower floor runs beneath all the buildings 
already described. This floor will be over 
y the whole of its area, above the ground 
|. Which will enable it to be perfectly lighted, 
and it will be appropriated to the storage of 


bound newspapers, specifications of patents, 
Parliamentary papers, etc., with receiving, 


and storage rooms for the whole 


building. 
Throughout the building a etandard height 


of 7 ft. 6 in. from galery to gallery, including 
book-stacks, and of 15 ft. for the height of 
rooms, |has been adopted, which produces a 
dead level of floors throughout and will enable 
a book-truck to be wheeled easily round the 
entire buildings. 

The whole of the buildings will be of fireproof 
construction, and to secure the utmost safety 
the heating and lighting plant will. be in a 
detached building, together with workshops, a 
book bindery, and a “small printing office, for 
printing catalogue cards, ete. The caretaker’s 
residence will also be a separate buildin; 

If for the proper safeguarding 
f z and its contents the 
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sible officer should always be in residence close 
by, and a house for the librarian will be erected 
on the south-east side, detached from the main 
building. The other building shown by the 
architect in the group of buildings is a sug- 
gested memorial or lecture hall. This, however, 
is not at present included in the scheme of 
buildings. 

The total cost of the whole scheme of build- 
ings, terraces, and roads, including a sum of 
ion of the book-stacks 
ired, is estimated to be from 150,0002. 
to 200,0002., of which it is proposed to spend 
from 75,000/. to 100.0007. as quickly as possible 
in order to provide for the immediate and 
pressing needs of the library, and a first contract 
has already been let, and the work commenced 
for the erection of the library hall and a part 
of the MSS. department, involving, with 
certain supplementary work for roads, archi- 
tects’ and surveyors’ f legal and other 
expenses, and the provision of the necessary 
fittings, bookcases, and furniture, which are not 
included in the contract for the buildings, an 
expenditure of about 45,0007. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since the 
design for the National Library was selected 
by Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. Since 
then much time has been spent on the study 
and development of the scheme. Illustrations 
of Mr. Greenslade’s original design appeared 
in our issue for June 19, 1909. Although noth- 
ing has been altered in regard.to the principle 
of the plan, yet the scheme as adopted is a 
very much larger one than was dreamed of 
at first. 

Tn the competition design the total length of 
the main frontage line was only about 200-0 ft:— 
it is now 265°0 ft., with a depth of 300°0 ft. to 
the back of the second stack, and the same 
proportional increase hi been maintained 


everywhere. Fortunately, through the )gener- 
osity of the Right Hon. Lord Rendel, the sill 
has been practically-doubled in extent. - The 


whole frontage from the domed block on the 
extreme left to the proposed Memorial Hall on 
the extr rizht will be nearly 750°) ft. 
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Plan of the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


Mr, 


Sidney K. Greenslade, A.R.I.B.A.; Architect, 
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The whole of the central portion of the block 
with the quadrangle in the original plan was 
kept on the level of the ground floor only. 
Now it covers the whole of the upper floor also, 
thus ne much greater accommodation, 
and helping architecturally the dignity of the 
design. 

The handle of the trowel used in laying the 
m-stone of the building is of carved 
vith mouldings of silver into grooves 
in the surface, into which also Tudor roses of 
erim: translucent enamel, over fine gold are 
set between groups of gold f is mounted 
at the upper end with a s own of vine 
foliage and ster with a band of silver 
moulding enriched with rubies and surmounted 
by an amethyst globe; it is connected with the 
silver stem by a band of silver set with rubies. 
On the blade, which has a thickened edge, there 
is a wreath of oak leaves and acorns each 
separately repousséd, and silver soldered to the 
stem. In the centre of the wreath is a circular 


Ds} 


pene! with the legend engraved in Gee 1 
, and this is bordered by a composite 
of gold and silver, wires set with 


emigealiy: cabochon cut. The shoulder of the 
blade has a chased border of rose leaves and 
flowers above a carved Welsh inscription. 

y Mr. Edward Spencer, of the 
Guild, Conduit-street, the work 
executed at the Chiswick- workshops of 
Guild in British-grove by Me: 


the 
s. Frank Jobe, 
W. Glennie, A. Minns, craftsmen of the Guild. 


The woodwork is by Mr. Romney Green. 

The Queen’s trowel is of similar design, but 
the ivory handle has wreaths of may blossom and 
leaves in enamel and silver. Above the large 
wreath of alternate oak leaves antl may blossom 
are two circular panels of hawthorn in silver 
and enamel surmounted by cabochon chalce- 
donies. 

The level is of English walnut bound awith 
silver moundings and tw surmounted by a 
silver dome raised on four ivory columns with 


twisted gold wire let into their surface in 
vertical channels. From the dome ha a 
plummet of green and white enamel which 


checks the action of a sma!l spirit level enclosed 
with the verwork of the base. Above the 
dome silver e foliage set with amethysts and 
green agates encloses a pancl with the Royal 
monograms surmounted by a silver crown. 

The mallets have handles of ivory with red 
enamel, Tudor roses, and pique work sur- 
mounted by crowns to match that upon his 
Majesty the King’s trowel, but the stones in the 
Queen > sapphi and emeralds. ‘The head 
of the mallet is of English walnut half polished. 
T Morocco leather with the 

Xoyal monogram in the centre surrounded by 
bowderings ‘of crowns and small monograms, 
lined with mouse-coloured velvet and oyster 
white silk. 


Royal Academy Schools: Design for St. Paul’s 
Bridge, etc. 

Tae conditions of the aboye subject were 
that a new road should be constructed con- 
tinuing that at the east end of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, pas over Queen Victoria-street 
and Thames-street, and crossing the river by 
means of a new bridge at a given point east of 
St. Paul’s Wharf. 

The design deals only 
approache: 

It is suggested that the new road should 
widen at the approach to the bridge, forming 
a small “ place” surrounded by office b ildings 
in connexion with the adjacent wharves. 

The northern approach is so designed that a 
good view of the dome of St. Paul’s might be 
obtained from the bridge, with the pylons and 
their bronze groups, etc., forming a setting. ; 

The ornament throughout has been made 
appropriate to the subject and its position, the 
cutwaters being suggestive of the prows of 
ancient galleys, and the bronze lamps over 
decorated with dolphins, etc. 

The bridge is given only sufficient camber to 
obviate any appearance of sagging, the difference 
of level between the north and south shores 
being covered by the parapets. 

L. H. BuckNELL. 


—___. --____ 


NEW ART GALLE WANSEA, 

The Glynn Vivian A Galle has 
erected at an estimated cost of 10,000/. 
the designs of Mr. Glendinning 
F.R.1L.B. architect, of | Swansea. 
builders were Messrs. Lloyd Bros., of S 
and the carving was executed by 
Heughton, of Worcester, 


with the bridge and 


been 
front 
Moxham, 
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ansea, 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CONSTRUCTION 


NORTH SURREY DISTRICT 4 5 
SCHOOLS, ANERLEY. ; 


HE new school recently opened at 
i Anerley by the managers of the i 
North Surrey District Schools pre- H P/V FRAM SLABS. 
nts some novel features of construction. | PLASTER 
For instance, its walls, both external and BOE 
ternal, are formed by concrete slabs 2} in. Per 
_ thickness and about 1 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 5 in. ae 
| size, dovetailed into each other, grouted mc sii 
ith Portland cement, and supported by ee 


2 | 
prizontal channels and steel uprights. &. pes (a tate ee | | ‘ 
Externally the walling is r 4 ROVGH CAST. & FRAM Sur 
| 


I HOLDING D 


i TM BOLT 


© 1 FROM SLA ——,— 
= 7x4 HEAD 


finished with Fe 
ortland cement rendering, ¢ in. thick, and 
ternally the surfaces of all walls and 
‘ilings ave covered with expanded metal HH | 
thing and coated with marble plaster. Pi AN 
The building work was executed with toes x | : 
markable rapidity, the whole structure, North Surrey District Schools, Anerley. HI 


cluding the boiler-house, drainage, and Fig. 1. Detail of Construction. 


4x35 | 
PORTLAND CEMENT DapO | 
WITH AIHISHING COAT Or 
KEEMES CEMENT 

| | HOLDING DOWN BOLT 

te CEMENT MARGIN 


RICH PENNING 


TAPAMIDED MITA 


FOOLLIERY ROPE 


North Surrey District Schools, Anerley. 
Fig. 2. Detail of Construction. 


the installation of the hot-water system of 
heating, being erected and completed ready 
for occupation within fifteen weeks. The 
method of constructio: 
A concrete raft, 6 in. 
over’ the whole of the site covered by the 
building, and the positions of all walls set 
out by steel channels “and angles. The 
vertical supports of the walling and the steel 
stanchions carrying the main roof trusses 
over the gymnasium, spaced 10 ft. apart, 
were then fixed, and roof plates bolted to the 
uprights to receive the roof timbers. 

The surface of the concrete raft being 
above the level of the surrounding ground, 
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North Surrey District Schools, Arerley. 
Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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neither footings nor dampproof courses were 
required, but the thickness of the concrete 
was increased to 2 ft. under the main 
stanchions and at the junction of all walls. 

To all appearance the structure, which is 
perfectly rigid and absolutely waterproof 
and soundproof, is an excellent example 
of the successful application of a novel 
method of construction to a school building 
of the usual type of design. 

Exclusive of its embly hall and gym- 
nasium, the school cont seating accommo- 
dation in its eleven well-lighted classrooms 
for 450 bo and the subsidiary rooms, 
such as the teachers’ room, cloak-room, etc., 
are spacious and well arranged. 

This school building was the subject of a 
competition, instituted by the managers of 
the North Surrey District Schools, in which 
the design submitted by Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, 
A.R.IB.A., of 11, Old Queen-street, Wes 
minster, was selected for execution, and the 
work has been carried out under his superin- 
tendence. 

Fig. 1 of the accompanying constructional 
details shows the angle treatment of the 
conerete slabs, Fig. 2 the eaves, windows, 
ete., and the concrete raft and floor. 


NOTES ON SOME DEFINITIONS 
USED IN STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICS— (Continued). 


By Percy J. Watpram, F.S.1. 


MODULUS OF ELASTICITY AND 
DEFLECTION. 

THp practical designer wishing to under- 
stand the important subject of deflection 
met in nearly all text-books with the 
statement that the subject is beyond his 
intelligence, and that he must tr blindly 
to the formule and rules supplied to him. 
As these formule usually involve the caleu- 
lation of Moments of Inertia, he seldom uses 
these, and, therefore, probably fails to note 
the small mathematical differences in them 
which indicate that the stiffness of a beam 
or cantilever hears little or no relation to its 
strength. Faiiure to appreciate the import- 
ance of the essential factors regulating 
stiffness frequently leads, on the one hand, to 
undue confidence in the strength of a beam or 
member which proves to be stiff under its 
load, or, on the other hand, it may lead 
to unexpected and disfiguring deflections 
occurring in members whose strength may 
have been quite correctly predetermined. 

Tf the factors governing deflection be 
investigated with a little care and a very 
little common sense, the subject will be found 
to be no more difficult than the mechanics 
of a child’s seesaw. 

It is well known that the strength of a 
girder or cantilever varies directly according 
to its fibre strength (/) multiplied by its 
muscular development or section modul 
Z (which is roughly its effective flange a 


its effective depth, or ad), whilst its Ie rath 
(/) directly decreases its strength, or 
ad 
Strength oc — tt 
and in the case of beams of rectangular 
: { bd 
section whose flange area (a) is always 1? 
and whose effective depth is always 3d, then 
Pane hd 2d Ue biz hi 
Strength Gey- x GX] Sg XG 


The deflection of a girder or cantileve 
being merely the result of the “give” 
of the flange fibres under s one would 
expect the stiffness to vary, like the strength, 
with’ the flange area, effectiv depth, ‘and 
length. It certainly does vary with the 
flange area, z.¢., with the flange str but 
the depth and length affect it very differently. 

If the flange s in a girder or cantilever 
be reduced by halving the load, the deflection 
will be accordingly. reduced. by one-half, 
as would be expected. But if the flange 
stress be reduced to one-half by halving the 
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Eran the deflection (A\) will be reduced to 
only } of its previous amount instead of 4, 
and generally the deflection varies, not with 
the span, but with the cube of the span, or 
A «<P. 
Similarly, if the flange stress be reduced 
by doubling the flange area, the deflection is 
halved, but if the flange stress be reduced by 
doubling the depth, then the deflection will be 
reduced not to $ but to 4, the deflection vary- 
ing inversely with the square of the depth, 
ss 

or 4 cc é 
a 


section, where doubling the depth also doubles 


area (a). then the 


and in girders of rectangular 


the effective 


flange 


deflection would be reduced to 
B 
d* 

Still more strange is the want of connexion 
between the stiffness of a beam and the fibre 
strength (/) of its material. One would 
expect, for instance, a beam of oak or teak 


$, viz., as 


to be much stiffer than a beam of deal, 
whereas the reverse is the case—a 
beam of oak or teak, which will 7 a 
distinctly heavier load than a beam of deal 


of the same size and span will always deflect 
more under the same load. A cast-iron beam 
is far weaker than a steel or wrought-iron 
beam of the same size, but. all three would 
be of practically the same stiffness when 
stressed within the elastic limit. Concrete 
also within its small limit of elasticity 
far more flexible than steel. Obviously, 
therefore, the rigidity. of a material is no 
criterion of its fibre strength and must be 
separately studied. 


Modulus of Elasti 


The rigidity of a material is defined by 
what is known as its modulus of elasticity 
(Z), an imaginary stress per square * inch 
which would stretch the material to double 
its length or compress to annihilation ; as, 
for instance, an ir ry stress of 13,000 
tons per square inch for mild steel. If, 
instead of this imaginary stress, steel be 
loaded with only 1 ton per square inch, then 
the stretch would be ,s355 of the length 
of the bar operated on. The # of a material, 
therefore, represents not only an imag inary 
stress, it also represents that proportion of 
the length of a ssed bar which it will 
stretch or compress under a stress of | ton 
per square inch. All deformations within the 
elastic Limit can be easily deduced from this, 
and what takes place outside the elastic 
limit is of no practical consequence. 

If the ler f any bar be divided by 
the modulus icity of its material, 
the stretch under a stress of 1 ton per square 
inch is pobbains and the stretch under any 

s ; 5 or 10 tons per 
the same result multiplied by 
as AiG case may be. 

If a steel har 13 
a stress of 1 ton per 5 
elongate or shorten, as the case 

13'30! 3 
extent of 13,000" or gogo (Of a 
If it were loaded to the extent of 10 tons per 
square inch, the deformation would be ten 
times that amount, or ;3, of a foot. On 
the other hand, if the bar were 26 ft. lor 
the extension or compression under a Ic 
26/-0!' 
13,000° 
sip Of a foot; and if the load imposed a 
stress of 10 tons per square inch the com- 
pression or stretching would be =; of a foot. 
The greater the stress the ater the defor- 
mation under that str and also the longer 
the bar the greater will be the total defor- 
mation. If a piece of elastic 6 in. long 
stretches to the extent of 1 in. under a load 


ity. 


ft. long were subjected to 
juare inch it would 
may be, to 


the foot. 


of 1 ton per square inch would be 


of 1 lb., then a piece 12 in. long would 
stretch to the extent of 2 in., and a ot 
the same elastic under the same load would 


stretch to 3 ft. 6 in, 
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1e term modulus of elasticity is an unfor- 
tunate one. It is not a measure of the elas- 
ticity of a material, which is its power of 
recovering its original dimensions after the 
removal of any stress, nor is it a measure of 
its ductility—it is a measure of its stz, 

Tf the moduli of different materi 
given in Molesworth or any good 


text- 
book be compared, it will be found that they 
vary in quite a different manner to their 
respective strengths. 

Deal has a higher modulus than oak 


, teak, 
greenheart, or any hard wood. Conerete 
is much less than steel, whereas hard and 
mild steels and cast-iron, which are widely 
different in strength, differ but little im 
stiffn It is for this reason that there is 
hut little to choose between the strengths of 
similar long columns of the three materials 
which would all fail by bending ; steel being 
commonly selected for such a purpose merely 
because it is the more reliable material. 

The curyature of a girder is caused almost 
entirely by the stretching of one flange and 
the compression of the other under horizontal 
flange str the deformation of the web 
affecting general curvature to such @ 


the 
minute degree that if may be (and in practice 
is) disregarded, 


The efleet of such stretching and compres- 
sion of the flanges can be most clearly seen 
in the case of a cantilever loaded with a 
single concentrated load, as in Fig. 1. Before 
the weight is applied, let it be assumed that 
ihe cantilever is divided up into a number 
of regular panels. Upon applying the weight, 
the upper part of each panel will be stretched, 
and the lower part will-be compressed, so 
that, sh panel will assume a taper form 
iernntne the voussoirs of an arch, as shown 
in Fig. 2. 


The alteration in the length of a flange 
would be its length + the modulus of elas 
y xX the str ‘pe square inch, 7.0, 
stretch under a stress of | ton per square 
inch, multiplied by the stress it is actually 

receiving. 


Let a diagram of flange 
inch he made as in 
represents the flange « per square incl 
in each flange of the first panel. Then the 
upper bay of that panel will be extended and 
the lower bar compressed by an amount 
equal to the length (AC) of the panel + the 
modulus of elasticity (#) x stress intensity 
per square inch (AG); or the alteration in 


AG _x AG 
length (CC’ in Fig. 2) = ==0 


E 
Of this AG x AC will be represented by 


stress per square 
in which A@ 


the area of the figure AGhC. If this area be 
" 
“i . . 

called G@ then 7, will express cither the 
1) 
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mngation (CO’) of the upper bar (Hig. 
e compression (cc’) of the lower bar, 
The altered form of the panel is shown in 
g. 2, and the inclination of the line Cc’, 
jich was originally vertical, will be 
easured by the linear extension of the upper 
nge + half the depth of the girder, or by 


2) or 


+ compression of ac 


xtension of AC 


pees OL 
depth of girder 


Aven if the rest of the girder were subject 


1 


no further stress, this taperi 


1g of the first 
of setting up 
which passes along 


yussoir would have the effec 
gradient of deflection, 
e whole length of the cantilever. It will be 
en that the longer the cantilever the 
eater will be the droop or deflection between 
first panel and the end, due to that initial 
adient or slope set up in the first pane 
lso that the depth of the girder is one of the 
vo essential factors which determine this 
itial cradient. If the extension CC and 
ie compression ce were exercised in a deeper 
der or cantilever the initial gradient of 
10 first panel or voussoir would be obviously 
ss severe than if they were exercised in a 
iallow girder. This fact is very important 
id merits some attention. Fig, 3a shoy 


FIG.ZA 


wo cantilevers of the same span and car 
ads which result in the same flange stres 
nd, therefore, the same stretch of the flange 
bres CO. Yet if the deflection of the deeper 
antilever were considered reasonable, then 
hat of a shallow cantilever would appear 
e excessive to a startling degree. A small 
leflection does not, therefore, necessarily 
ndicate moderate flange stresses and safety, 
ny more than a la eflection nec ily 
ndicates danger. In a short, deep girder or 
antilever which deflects 4 in. under its load, 
he fibres are j bly being punished to a 
ar greater degree than those in a longer and 
hallower one which deflects Deflection 
yer se is no criterion of saf or danger 
inless it be considered in its proper relation 
o length and depth. Cases have been 
sown where bridges which showed quite a 
mall and sat story deflection under a 
est live load of locomotives were really so 
listressed by that load that they soon atter- 
wards quietly collapsed under the load of their 
wn weight. 

Although the deflection of a cantilever is 
he result of the stretching of one flange 
und the compressing of the other, its amount 
Ss also affected by the depth, which deter- 
mines the initial gradient, and by the length, 
which determines the effect of that gradient 
ind also the amount of stretch. 

Tt will now he clear why the depth of a 
girder has a greater effect in reducing deflec- 
tion than it has in reducing flange stress. 
In reducing flange stress in a rectangular 
girder it acts twice ever, first by inereasing 
the area of the flange, and secondly by 
increasing the lever at which that area 
acts, viz. d@d x d or d. Im reducing the 
deflection it acts first in that double fashion, 
in determining the flange stress, and then 
exerts its influence again in determining the 
initial cradient, and so acts as d? x dor d', 
instead of d. Or in the case of thin webbed 
girders, where it exerts no influence in the 
area of the flange, it acts as d d or a 
instead of d. The length also of a bended 


rge di 
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cantilever ov girder, which has pieviously uséd 
its influence as leverage in setting up flange 
stress, acts over again with regard to deflec- 
tion by multiplying the initial gradient and 
operating, therefore, to increase the deflection 
sl x tor. It has, however, a further 
influence, because if we consider the remaining 
panels we find that each panel has its own 
particular flange stress which, in its turn, 
has to be multiplied by the length of each 
panel, and sets up a further gradient, which 
contributes a further quota to the total 
deflection. So that the length acts over 
again in the same way that a 6-in. stretch 
takes place in a yard of loaded elastic as 
compared to 2 in. in a foot similarly loaded. 
The length, therefore, operates to increase 
deflection, first as leverage by increasing 
the flange stress, then to enhance at the end 
the camber of every voussoir, and then also 
by collecting the different stretches of eve 
voussoir or panel under stress. So that, 
whilst it only acts as J to enhance the flange 
stress, it acts as 1 x J x 1 or [§ to enhance 
the deflection. 


The total deflection DD* in Fig. 4 is, of 
course, the sum of all the deflections, each 
one of which is equal to the area of the 
stress diagram of each panel + / and 
multiplied by its distance from B, and the 
total deflection DD® is equal to the area of the 
whole diagram x the distance of its ¢.g. = Hd. 
This gives the key to the whole problem of 
deflection of any parallel girder. All we 
haye to do is to imagine the diagram ot 
flange stress in either flange per square inch as 
a load, and its moment about the point of 
deflection (in this case B) will represent the 
deflection due to it—as there are two flanges 
and both are deforming under the stre: 
must, of course, be multiplied by 2. 

If, therefore, G represents the entire area 
of the diagram, and X the distance of its 
20K. 
ED 

In the next instalment this simple solution 
will be applied to different ¢ es of girders 
and cantilevers, with precisely the same 
results as are obtained by most obscure 
mathematical processes. 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS.—VL : 


EXAMPLES AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 

TAKEN as a whole, the numerous buildings 
erected for the Franco-British Exhibition in 
1908, and with one or two exceptions still to 
be found at Shepherd’s Bush, cannot be re 
garded as idéal structures from the standpoint 
of fire-resistance. The reassuring fact that no 
outbreak of fire has occurred at any of the 
exhibitions held on the site may be taken as 
evidence of prudent administration and the 
safeguards adopted by the responsible 
authoritie: 

Some of the buildings include more or less 
fragmentary examples of fire-resisting con 
struction, chiefly in the form of flooring and 
partitions. The reinforced concrete plat 
forms in the Stadium haye already been men 
tioned in a preceding article, and among other 
fire-resisting floors we may cite those con 
structed by the Armoured Tubular Flooring 
Company in the Picture Galleries, the Soap 
Milling Hall, the Restaurant, and the. tower 
in the Irish Village. 

The pavilions and halls at present to be seen 
on the represent either steel or timber 
framework faced with plaster, and therefore 
tle or no better than the average exhibition 
, although in some important respects 
superior to those which came to an untimely 
end in the Brussels conflagration. 

‘A. structure illustrating the principle of 
articulated, as distinguished from monolithic, 
reinforced concrete construction was the 
bakery erected at the Franco British Exhibi- 
tion by Messrs. D. G. Somerville & Co., and 


ion will be 


c.g. from B, the deflec 
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part of the manufactory 
of Messrs. McVitie & Price, at Willesden. 
This building, originally occupying a_ site 
at the corner of the Grand Avenue of the 
Colonies and Empire Avenue, dismantled 
at the conclusion of the Exhibition and trans- 
ported in parts to its present situation. By 
adopting this type of building the firm were 
able to secure perfectly safe-as well as con- 
venient and substantial accommodation for 
their exhibit, and to avoid the lc of money 
consequent on the demolition of an ordinary 
exhibition building, and the sale of materials 
at merely nominal prices. The building, as 
erected at Shepherd’s Bush, was founded 


at present forming 


on a reinforced concrete raft 6 in. thick, 
with concrete bases under and _ enclosing 
the lower part of the steel columns. This 


type of foundation was enrployed because the 
unstable nature of the ground would have in- 
volved serious risk of unequal settlement if 
ordinary footing had been adopted. It is trne 
that the requisite degree of security might 
have been attained by pile foundations, or by 
carrying down piers to the underlying clay. 


But’ after due consideration it was decided 
that the reinforced concrete raft would be 
quite as satisfactory and at the same time far 
less ‘costly than ‘any alternative form of 


foundation works 

The surface of the foundation slab, finished 
with a layer of ‘cement, formed a perfectly 
fire-vesisting floor for the exhibition building, 
which consisted of a light steel frame with en- 
closing wall panels and interior partitions in 
reinforced concrete, the walls being only 6 in. 
thick 

The main tower was also cased in reinforced 
concrete, the outer surfaces of the building 
having been rendered in cement mortar and 
finished in rough-cast. 

The roof principals were of steel, the framing 
having timber purlins and rafter covered with 
tiles. All the steelwork was completely pro 
tected, the general character of the building 
and its contents being such as to render very 
unlikely any serious outbreak of fire 

Messrs, Somerville & Co. deserve credit for 
the ingenious design of this building, which 
clearly merits notice as a first step in the 
direction of fire-resisting construction of exhibi- 
tion buildings on a practical and economical 
basi 


THE 


COMPRESSOL SYSTEM 
OF FOUNDATIONS. 


Tun extensive use of concrete during recent 
years has caused engineers to turn their atten- 
tion to rapid and inexpensive methe 
eby it can be readily applied to a large 
ty of cases. specially so is the various 
ls adopted for the formation of foot- 
whether it be applied in the reinforced 
a substitute for wooden piles or 


ings, 
form as 
simply as concrete en masse. 


On the Continent many innovations have 
been introduced, and one of them is _ 
Compressol system of piling, or what m 
be considered as such, introduced severe 
years ago by Mr. LL, Dulac, a French 
engineer. The word “Compressol”’ is used 
to indicate the system, which is really a 
compressing of the soil by rams let fall a 
considerable distance, which on striking the 
sround cause a compression of the soil struck 
and leaves a hole for the insertion of the 
concrete as a foundation. 

‘An arrangement similar to the ordinary 
pile-driver is used, excepting that the ran 
does not lose power by the friction of guides. 
These are absent, and the ram falls on 
release clear to the ground. The rams em 
ployed are of three types, and are shown in 
I 1 to 3. The first, which is called the 
« porer,’’ is of conical shape, having a pointed 
end containing a cavity. This cavity is to 
receive a sample of the earth penetrated, and 
when the borer is withdrawn can be inspected 
at each stroke. 

The weight of this borer is about 52 cwt., 
being 6 ft. long and 2 ft. 4 in. at its upper 
diameter. The height through which the 
borer is allowed to fall varies with the soil 
and circumstances of the e, sometimes 
being over 30 ft. The rammer is lifted by 
means of a special automatic gripper which 
engages with the nipple-shaped head; a, 
special ring attached to the driving-machine 
frame engages with the automatic grip and 
eases the ram. The borer is allowed to fall 


Figeé. 
Flammer, 


Compressol System of Foundations. 


a suflicient number of times suitable to the 
case in point, and a hole is formed in which 
the sides have been so compressed by virtue 
of the shape of the borer and the blow that 
they require no supporting. 

A second ram is then used, called a 
“vammer,’’ weighing a little less than the 
borer, being 3 ft. long and 2 ft. 2 in. largest 
diameter, of the shape shown in Fig. 2. 
The rammer is employed to drive several 
large ‘stones which have been thrown into 
the pit after the use of, the borer has been 
discontinued, and besides driving them to a 
firm bed, it forces them outwards and 
enlarges the base. 

When these stones have been forced into 
position the hole is filled with concrete in 
layers about 18 in. thick, and a third ram, 
called a ‘‘tester,’’ is employed to properly 
bed the concrete and spread it so that it 
properly fills in the pit. The tester is the 
heavier of the three, weighing about 1 ton, 
and, unlike the other two, which are dropped 
point downwards, it falls with the flat face 
undermost. The shape of the tester can be 
seen in Fig. 3, and its diameter is a little 
larger than that of the borer. A few blows 
from the tester only are required to complete 
the operation. 

The result is a foundation somewhat of the 
shape shown in Fig. 4, the base, it will be 
seen, being larger than any other section. 

From the information obtained of the set 
under the blow of the tester the value of the 
bearing power of the concrete pile is obtained. 
Suppose the weight of 1 ton falls 20 ft. and 
the pile is driven } in. under the blow. The 
energy in the tester when it strikes the pile 
is 20x1.ton, or 20 ton. ft. As the pile is 
only driven 4 in., then it would take twenty- 
four times the weight of the tester to drive 
it 1 ft., or the bearing power of the pile is 
20x 24=480 tons. Deductions must be made 
for vibration, etc., and a factor of safety 
allowed before the working load on the pile 
is obtained. 

As.a great number of buildings have been 
erected upon foundations made in this way, 
there is no reason to doubt its efficacy, and 
as there is a saving in excavation alone it 
might prove a considerable saving upon 
ordinary methods of forming foundations 
where it could conveniently be employed. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


A SANITARY, non-absorbent, 
Cork pees and. relatively noiseless ma- 


Bricks. terial ‘suitable ‘for carriage 
drives, courtyards, and ‘other 
places has. recently been patented ‘in the 


United. States under the name of. cork brick! 
It consists of finely-granulated cork’ mixed 
with asphalt’ and pressed: into the form -of 
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bricks, measuring 9 in. by 4 in. by 2 in. The 
bricks are laid flat on any level foundation. 
Where laid on concrete the foundation should 
first be covered with a thin layer of hot asphalt 
or a bed of sand. If the foundation co $ 
of broken stone a layer of sand should be 
spread before placing the bricks, and where 
Jaid on wood the surface should be covered 
with hot asphalt. It is stated that the bricks 
absorb less than 1} per cent. of water by 
immersion, and that they afford an excellent 
foothold whether wet or dry. 


REFERENCE to data given in 

Influence of most text-books shows that 
Size in Timber values for the ultimate 
Tests. strength of timber vary con- 

siderably among thems 
are also much higher than the values 
ained by modern investigations. The 
ief reason for the abnormally high values 
so generally quoted is to be found in the fact 
that test pieces of small size were used, ther 
reducing very largely the influence of def 
which are inseparable from specimens of large 
size. 

At the International Engineering Conference 
of. 1904 Professor Janza showed that, as 
compared with the ample records pr 
small size timber tests, the data on large 
specimens are very meagre. Among the Tntest 
tests of timber those conducted by Professor 
Talbot, at the University of Mlinois, 
very clear the danger of basing factors of 
sifety upon values given by testing small s 
specimens. 

His tests were conducted on timber beams 
measuring from 7 in. by 12 in. by 15 ft. to 8 in. 
hy 16 in. by 15 ft., and, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing comparative data, on 3 in. by 3 in. by 40 in. 
beams cut from the larger specimens. 

In. Professor. Talbot’ > preponderance 
of failures in horizontal shear was very marked, 
and shows the i importance of the shearing resist- 
ance of timber in Ja size specimens. TT 
actual shearing stren sveloped in the 
beams averaged about two-thirds of the value 
given by blocks of the same wood measuring 
6 in. by’ 8 in. by 12 and still less than 
values obtained by testing small pieces of 
selected timber. 

To:make clear the wide divergence between 
the results of Jarge and small s tests we 
give the average values obtained by Professor 
Talbot on three varieties of American fir :— 


and 
a 
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shall have the r 
the contract by The company 
has. now received notice from the Isthmian 
Commission that it will avail itself of the clause 
to increase the amount. It now appears that 
© quantity of cement will be 
needed than was originally expected, and a 
considerable quantity more than the original 
500,000 barrels will be ordered. The Com- 
ion has already increased its daily order 
from 6,000 to 6,500 barrels, which makes a 
train-load of from forty to fifty trucks. 


undue wear of 
Concrete concrete floors and consequent 
Floor Surfaces. dust it is desirable that the 
surface should consist largely 

of hard stone aggregate in particles of not less 
than }-in. gauge. ‘The use of concrete with a 
liberal proportion of water is apt to bring 
small particles to the surface during the wok 
of trowelling. If the finishing | is applied 
before the main body of the concrete has 
hardened the thickness of } in. is usually ample, 
but if applied after the building is practically 
complete the thickness should be at 6 14 in 
so that the new material may be capable of 
standing without relying upon bond with the 
old work beneath. By taking care to make the 


To OBVIATE 


final at of durable c a concrete 
floor should. be free from ** dusting,’ but in 


case remedial measures should become n ry 
one or two coats of boiled oil or treatment 
with lium silicate solution will be found 


& 


Up to the present reinforced 

Reinforced concrete has not come into 
Concrete Boiler general use for setting steam- 
Settings. boilers, although a large 
number of boilers have been 


set in this material. It should be understood, 
however, that the flues and other parts 
exposed to flame and intense heat must 
be lined with fire-brick in the customary 
manner. The concrete should alw: be made 


with hard stone not liable ‘to fly apart or to 
disintegrate under the influence of heat, and 
the proportions should be such as to insure 
concrete of close and dense quality, The 
design of the setting necessarily varies with the 
type of boiler to be i led, but presents no 
difficulty to those accustomed to deal with 
reinforced concrete construction. Judging by 
examples already built, it appears that the first 


Cross-broaking St 
Extreme Fibr 


Description of Timber. 


Large Size. 


Ib, per sq. in. 


Longleaf pine...... 
Shortleaf pine.. 
Dougla 


Ultimate Bending Strength, 


sin Horizontal Shearing 
Stress. 


| 
Small Size. Large Size. | Srall § 


Tb. per sq.in, | Ib. persq.in, | Ib. per sq. in. 


Comparison of the large and small 
results in this table demonstrates the influenc 
of size in tests of timber, and shows how 
unreliable are factors of safety based upon test, 
results of the latter category. 


Tax, British Consul at Lisbon 


Portuguese repor that Portuguese 
Marble and marble is extensively exported 
Limestone. © to Brazil. ‘* It is cheap and of 

’ excellent quality, and there 


seems to be no reason why it should not find 
a good market in the United Kingdom. - Pure 
white marble deposits similar to ‘and as good 
as Carrara exist in the North, but cannot be 
worked for want of railway communication. 
Red, grey,~ and mottled marbles and the 
yellowish white marble, which is used for 
lining houses in Portugal, are easy to obtain, 
as is also limestone—a compact, durable 
stone, readily cleaned.” 


Ix a Consular report; 

Cement for _ received at the British nonegn 
Panama Canal. Office it is stated that three 
years ago a cement company in 

Pennsylvania received a United States 
ment ‘contract to furnish 4,500,000 b 
cement for the Panama Canal. A clau 
contract provided that the Canal Commission 


ed concrete boiler setting is 
ne as that of brickwork. But 
the ultimate ing should be an important 
item, as prac ically no maintenance charges 
are ineurred for reinforced concrete, while, on the 
other hand, repaits of more or less costly. nature 
are needed to keep brick boiler setting in good 
condition. 


cost of a reinfor 
practically the s 


Tux beneficial effect of crystal- 


Crystalline line pigments, such as barium 
Pigments sulphate, quartz sil and 
in Paints for asbestine, has been demon- 
Wood. strated experimentally and in 
practice. The action of the 


stals in penetrating the surface and becoming 
attached by their corners to the fibre is of much 
value, and materially assists ordinary pigments 
in their duty. Some varieties of timber contain 
hardened pitch and sap, making penetration by 
paint very difficult, even when a volatile 
solvent ch as turpentine, is used. Some of 
the newer solvents, such as benzol, xylol, and 
other coal-tar products, have recently been 
tried experimentally with promising results. 
The penetrative power of these substances is 
high, and their price by no means prohibitive. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCAFFOLDING : 
TELESCOPIC TOWERS AND MASTS. 


LTHOUGH. not intended to take the 
place of ordinary scaffolds in the 


erection of new buildings, telescopic 
wers and masts can be fully and 
momically employed for various ope 
ms where the construction of pole 
onately costly. 


1 very much 
inciple of exten- 
n ladders. A tower of 
is kind when closed 
ms a compact nest of 
tions which can be 
sed by means of hand 


ach and stzel 
yles, t top section 
ing surmounted: by a 


platform, ur 
mded by guard rails, 
or two men 
in safety 
. Fig. 1 illustrates 
ix-section tower of the 


ry 
Hq 


Sa) 
Wy 


ye =made O38 A 
athman & e base e 
Ni 


{winch being deta 
e, so as to facilitate 
ort and use in the 
r of buildings 

Apart from their utility 
independent units,these 
can be applied in 
for supporting a 
ing platform affor 
accommodation for 
eral men, as repre- 
tel in Vie. 2, an 


angement which is 


fd 
LJ 


FLL] 


EY SS, 
(Wily 


Sire 
ap 
ime: 


Bean 


CLOSED DOWN 


‘ig. 1. Heathman’s Telescopic Scaffold 
Tower. 


venient for pointing and decorating the 
erior surface of existing buildings. ‘They 
also advantageous for the support of 
fe platforms required in connexion with 
decoration of ceilings and walls in lar; 
lic halls. Where so used several tov 
placed at different points, and, having 
n extended to the required height, serve 
supports for bearers on which a temporary 
ris laid, the whole forming a substantial 
Told. 


by Palmer's Travelling 
dle and Scaffold Company, is not tele- 
ne, but can be readily erected to any 
hired height up to 60 ft. The base is 
‘d with double wheels at each corner, 
the top section carries a working platform 
. Square protected by guard rails, which 
be applied whether the tower is built up 
ts full height or to any lower level. 

he tower can also’ be employed ‘asa 


centre support for staging required in the 
decoration of ceilings and domes in large 
buildings, the outer edges of the staging 
being carried by ladder scaffolds or any 
convenient alternative. 

The most recent variety of telescopic 
apparatus for scaffolding purposes, and also 
available as a hoist for building material 
is the ‘ met’’ mast, introduced into this 
country by Mr. T. Birnbaum, of 20, Bucklers- 
bury. Fig. 4 is a view of the mast, showing 
it fitted with a working platform at the top. 
The mast is also supplied with a winch and 
tackle for ho: 

The mast 


Sy 


s of a series of steel 
tubes, of ively d sed diameter and 
thicknes ged to slide telescopically, as 
shown in Fig. 5. Each section has a ring 
clamp at the top and bottom, these clamps 
serving the two purposes of eliminating all 
shaking when the mast is extended, and of 
preventing all but the lowest tube to descend 
when the mast is being closed. A collar 
fixed near the foot of each section acts as a 
stop in conjunction with the top ring clamp 
of the next section, so that no section can 
be drawn out too far. 

Fig. 6 shows the device described as a 
tube retainer. The pin a automatically 
pushed outward one step at a time, so that 
only the innermost tube is hoisted, the 
sections being released one after the other 
only after the inner tube has been completely 
raised. The mast here shown is of circular 
cross section, but it should be noted that 
square masts are supplied for use as hoists 
with a winch capable of raising c 
i i the mecha for 
g the mast. Within the 
rum driven hy gearing and 
a chain and a sprocket wheel from one 
or two crank handle shafts. Around the 
drum is coiled a perforated steel band, the 
free end of which passes between two friction 
rollers, one provided with teeth to fit the 


perforations in the band, the rollers being 


actuated from the handle shaft simulta- 
neou: with the drum. As may be seen 
by F 3, the width of the band is reduced 


Fig. 2. Heathman’s Telescopic Scaffold 
Tower. 


y with the diameter of the tubes, 
s inside these as represented in 
Fig. 5. The band fits the interior of the 
tubes closely, and, being thereby prevented 
from buckling, is used to push up the several 
sections of the mast. 
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Fig. 3. Palmer’s Tubular Steel Tower. 


When it is desired to extend the mast the 
handles are turned, causing the band to unroll 
from the drum. The top section, attached 
at its foot to the end of the band, is the first 
to rise, the others following in succession as 
they are automatically released by offsets 
on the band. For the’ purpose of locking 
the sections after extension a device is 
included which automatically closes the 
ring clamps. Nach length of tube is slotted 
by a longitudinal saw cut, and each clamp 
is closed and opened by a forked arm, 
projecting upward when the clamp is open 
and downward when the clamp is closed. 
The arrangement is shown in Fig. 8, its 
operation being as follows :—After any one 
section has been completely raised and the 
next section has» begun to rise, the clamp 
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fork engages a pin carried on a bracket 
projecting from the bottom section of the 
mast, and the rising of the section cav 
the fork to be pulled down, thereby locking 
the ring.clamp. In this way all the clamps 
are locked in succession. ‘They are unlocked 
by a reversal of the process when the mast 
is being closed. 
Apart from their utility as hoists and for 
the support of a small working platform, these 
masts can be used as poles for scaffolding 
inside buildings, while two or more of them 
can be used as standards for a gangway across 
their tops, thus enabling men to execute 
ey 

t 


1Sses 


epairs or other work on exterior surfaces, 
he height of the working platform being 
adjusted from time to time as required. 

The mast is madé in numerous sizes 

to 230 ft. high when extended, this size 
comprising thirteen sections and weighing 
about 10 cwt. 


Fig. 6. “Comet” Mast Tube Retainel 


THE MEDIAEVAL BUILDER’ 
LABOURER. 

THE medieval builder’s labourer was, a 
to-day, the man who was employed to do th 
vough work for the mason, bricklayer, tiler 
and various others. With each skilled man | 
labourer was generally associated. 

‘The common rate of wages paid to th 
labourer in the XVth century was 5d. or 63d 
ad in the XIVth century it was con 
sid y less. 

It will be noticed in reading the account 
of the cost of the repair. of buildings in th 
Middle Ages that the builder’s labourer wa 
employed, or rather attached, to those crafts 
men whose business it was to work on, @ 
with, heavy materials, such as stone, tiles 
r, and so forth. The carpenter, glaziel 
, working upon the lighter materials, ay 
erred to as having an attendam 


We will give several references from doey 
ments of the Middle Ages which will not onl 
substantiate the above, but be of interest 7 
as references to medieval builder: 


poppenso ro DOSsseacolon peo eo ee ee SPO ees SD 


Fig. 5. Section of “Comet” Mast. In Mr. Overall’s Churchwarden’s Account 
of the Church of St. Michael in the City 


Fig. 7. “Comet” Mast Hoisting Gear. Fig. 8. ‘Comet” Mast Automatic Locking Device. 


JuLy 14, rg9rt.] 


THE. BUILBER, 


A XVth-Century Mason’s Labourer, with wheelbarrow. 


mdon we read of a mason being called in 
do work in the church. The mason was 
id 8d. for the day, and the payment to his 
ourer reads :— 

“Item paid to his laborer the same day 
id.” 

lis was in 1456, and in 1460 we read again, 
(0 & laborer to serve the mason. 

In 1469 two masons working for two da 
d a half received 3s. 4d.; the two labourers 
> fhe same time received 2s. ld. All tl 
ows very clearly that, each mason had his 
ourer to bring him materials and do the 
skilled part of the mason’s work. 
Sometimes, however, labourers worked for 
smselves independently. In the same book 
accounts we read that two labourers were 
iployed to ca a number of tiles from the 
urch steeple, each receiving 5d. a day for 
3 labour. 

[he same referen to labourers occur in 
2 Accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, published 
the Early English Text Society. Here we 
id of a labourer in 1429 being employed to 
ve a tiler. The tiler was paid at the rate 
83d. a day, the labourer receiving 55d 
iyment was made to ‘ii. 
wirkyng apon John W 


lliam- 
and in the same year the 
archwardens record a payment “to a 


d ii. labor 
vs howse,’ 


wher and his laborer, wirkyng in the tene 
mt of John Brewster, tornour, in Estchepe ” 
astcheap). 
[t will be noticed that the labourers were 
id by the day and half-day, not by the 
ar. 
[hough there are so many references in 
dizval accounts to the builder’s labourer, 
xy almost all of them consist merely of the 
in statement: of the amount paid. In some 
y instances the place of employment finds 
mtion, but in no case is the name of the 
jourer given. The names of skilled work- 
n, such as carpenters, joiners, masons, eétc., 
stantly find mention, but the name of the 
jourer, so far as we are aware, is never 
orded, probably on account of his humble 
sition. 
Jur illustration is a reproduction of a 
mature in a MS, in the British Museum— 
3.18 HK. V., f. 99. The picture is of value 
two reasor 
.. It shows us the exact relation of the 
division of labour between the mason 
and his labourer. 
2. It exhibits very clearly the common dre: 
of the medieval build labourer. 


NEW CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 
Phe estimated cost of the erection of the 
uch is 4,000/., and the architect is Sir 
arles Nicholson. The part now to be pro- 
ded with is the chancel and the east nave. 


A SAFETY CRANE HOOK. 


‘Yue illustration reproduced in this page 
represents the Norden safety crane hook, a 
device designed to be self-closing, and con- 
sequently combining the handiness of a plain 
hook with the urity of a shackle. The 
apparatus comprises the hook proper and the 
guard, these two parts being connected by a 
steel pin passing through eyes as shown. As 
the eye for attachment of the hoisting line 
or chain is formed in the upper end of the 
guard, the latter is automatically closed 
directly any load comes on the hook. The 
centre of the hinge pin is placed a little 
beyond the centre line of the hook, so as to 
cause the guard to press tightly against the 


The Norden Self-closing Safety Crane Hook. 


end of the hook and to make the projecting 
Jug on the guard pass through the slot in the 
hook, where it can be secured by a cotter 
if thought necessary. ‘The arrangement has 
the effect of distributing part of the load to 
the guard, thereby reducing strain on 
the heok proper. The device is made in 
vanadium steel in sizes for loads of 3, 10, and 
18 tons respectively. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, MANSFIELD. 

Mr. lL. Ambler, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect 

for this church, which has been erected at 

Forest Town, and the cost of the building was 

about 3,800/. The contract was carried out by 

Messrs. Vallance & Son, builders, of Mansfield. 
NEW CHURCH, HALIFAX. 

This church, which is to be erected at 

Northowram, is designed by Mr. J. F. Walsh, 

architect, The seating accommodation will be 
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for 700 persons, and a detached tower is to he 
erected on the north-east side of the church. 


CHURCH EXTE: 


SION: MAINDEE, NEWPORT. 
The extensions to St. Jolin’s Church are 
being carried out from plans prepared by Mr. 
Coates Carter, architect, of Cardiff. The esti- 
Q ost is 5,000/., and the builder is Mr. 
W. A. Linton. 


NEW SCHOOLS, CHELMSFORD. 

These schools were opened last weel, and 
have been erected from the designs of Mr, 
W. H. Pertwee, architect, of Chelmsford, ‘The 
estimated cost of the buildings was 13,475/., 
and the contractors were Messrs. H. Potter & 
Son, of Chelmsford. 


BUILDING STRIKE, LLANDUDNO. 


The labeurers employed in the erection of 
the new higher standard school at Llandudno 
went out on strike on Monday of last week 
for an ineredse of a halfpenny in their wages. 
Their present wage is 5d. per hour, and they 
have been working ten hours a day. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses). 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Chelsea—Tron and glass conservatory over 
the one-story portion in front of No. 31, 
Lowndes-square (Messrs. Robersons, Ltd., for 
Mr. J. A. Mullens).—Consent, 
Clapham.—Kiection of 1 church on the 
northern side of Culmstock-road, Claphai 
Common, to abut also upon the eastern side of 
Alfriston-road (Messrs. J. S. Quilter & Son),— 
Consent my 
_Lulham.—Cinematograph building upon the 
alte of Bis 260 and 262, North Hnd-road, Ful- 
lam, with a one-story portion in fro Lr, 
J. §. Beard).—Refused. : eee 
Norwood.+—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of Wolfington-road, Norwood. 
between No. 668, Knighi’s-hill, and No, 1 
Wolfington-road (Mr. A. -R. Westworth for 
Mr, T’. Marten).—Consent. 
St. George-in-the-Hast. — Building on the 
southern side of Commercial-road Hast, St 
George-in-the-Hast, between Upper Fenton. 
street and Anthony-street (Messrs. Billings, 
Wright, & Co. for the Feinman Yiddish 
People’s Theatre Company).—Consent, 
_Strand.+—Projecting illuminating sign at 
No, 54, Haymarket (Messrs. R. J. Back & Co. 
srs. J. A. Sinclair & Co., Ltd.).—Con- 


sent. 


. H. Thorp).—Consent. 
sworth.— Oriel window in front of 
Drewstead-road, Streatham (Messrs, 
Jonsent. 

Wandsworth.—Re-erection of the ‘ Railway 
3ell” beerhouse, on the western side of 
Mitcham-road, Tooting (Messrs. Nowell, Parr, 
& Kates) Jonsent 

Woolwich.—Krection of Nos. 30 to 44 (even 
numbers only inclusive, Dunvegan - road, 


Woolwich (Mz. J. J. Bassett).Consent, 


Cubical Extent. 
Battersea.—Brection of a building exceed- 
ing 250,000 cubic feet in extent at the premises 
of Messrs. Garton, Hill, & Co., York-place, 
Battersea: (Messrs. Garton, Hill, & Co.).—Con 


sent. 


Oo 


Cubical Bxtent and Space at Rear. 

Brivton.—Re-erection of Nos. 476 to 484, 
Brixton-hill, and Nos. 1, 3, and~5, Tunstall 
road, Brixton, with the trade portion exceed 
ing 250,000 cubic feet in extent and with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr. J. W. 
Stevens for Messrs. Morley & Lanceley, Ttd.). 
—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Alterations and additions 
remises abutting upon Newgate-street, 

arwick-square, and Phoenix: rt, City (Mr.- 
C. Stanley Peach for the Oriental Carpet 
Manufacturers, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Openings on the ground and first 
floors in the party wall between Nos. 118-122, 
Holborn, and Nos. 107-8, Hatton-garden (Mr. 
J. Sawyer for Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


ERIE bg on 
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Peckham.—Double rolling shutters in lieu. of 
double iron doors to an opening in a division 
wall at a motor age, a ee Bull-yard, Peck- 
. L. Gibson & Co. 
e —Consent: 

i Double Riedl rolle shutters in 
lieu of double iron doors to certain openings 
ision walls of a building at the premises 
Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., on 
tern side of Hardens Maniorway, Wool- 
wich (Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plan. 
Kensington, North.—Re-erection of a portion 
of the ‘Golden Bells’? hotel, Notting Hill- 
gate (Mr. Ww. Hancock).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Kensingtcn, South.—Alterations in the base- 
ment of No. 13, Addison-road, Kensington 
(Me: Joseph & Smithem: for Mr. A. 
Levine).—Consent 

St. George-in-th t.—Alterations to the 
‘Bricklayers’ Arms’ public house, Fenton- 
street (late Upper Fenton-street), St. George 
i » A. R. Stenning & Partners 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Hampstead. — Two wooden cooling-towers 


with steel substructures at the Hamp 
Metropolitan “Borough Council’s _ elect: t 
rating-station, -Lithos-road, Hampstead 


G. H. Cottam for the Hampstead Metro- 
politan Borough Council).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 
City of London.—¥ormation of an opening 
iut 


between Nos. 1 and 2, Cheapside. the 
ground-floor level (Mr. G. R. for 
Farrow’s Bank, Ltd.).—Consent. 


City of London.—Kormation of three open 
ings ‘between Nos. 16 and 17, Holborn-viaduct, 
ut ,the second-floor level (Mr. W. E. Clifion 
‘or the Holborn Viaduct Land Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 16 and 18, 
Moorfields, City (Boot’s Pure Drug Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Opening uniting build- 
ings abutting upon Glebe-road and he rear 


of Nos. 432 and 434, Kingsland-road (Me 
Sinclair & Son for Mr. W. E. Garstin). 
Consent. 

Islington, West.—Opening of a large 


than specified in the said section in a di 
wall at Messrs. Callow’s van works, Pem- 
broke-street -and Bemerton-street, Tslington 
(Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Uniting of Nos. 11 and 
12, Bolton-mews, Kensington, at the ground- 
floor level (Mr. L. Cutting).—Consent. 

Limehouse-—Openings in the party wall 
between ~N 125 and 127, Salmon’s-lane, 
JLimehouse (Messrs. H. Bignold & Idle for Mr. 
H. J.’ Knowlden) Bae: 

Marylebone, West.—Openings in the parlyv 
wall. between Nos. 3 and 4, Barrett-street and 
No. 5, Barrett-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. G. 
Langford for Mr. C. Pedlar).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. —Formation of 
an opening at the first-floor level in the party 
wall between Nos. 24 and 25, Conduit-street, 
St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. A. B. Jack- 
son for Mr. G. Boudon).—Consent. 

St. Paneras, South.— Enlargement of an 
opening uniting No. 42, Tottenham-street, with 
a Gaow) at the rear next to Tottenham-mews, 
Pancras (Mr. J..C. Mather for Messrs. 
ins & Co.).—Consent. 


Cubical Bautent and Uniting of Buildings. 

St. Pancras, —Formation of a door 
in one of the division walls. between blocks A 
and @, and the use of double-armoured doors 
to such opening (Messrs. Burton & de Berto- 
dano for the F.1.A.T. Motor Cab Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Erection of 
of Nos. 188 to 196, inclusive, Regent: 


a building on the site 
reet. and 
W. Wood- 
& Wells).— 


ward & Sons for Mes 
Refused. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned, 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 


IN THE PROVINCES.* 


(5057.): Me: 
16, Violet-r ad, 


ABERBARGOED.—Tire-station 
G. Beames. & Co., builders, 
Roath, Cardiff. 

Banbury. 


— Extensions to Berrymoor 


Laundry; Mr. G. Harley, architect, Bridge- 
street, Banbu 
Bargoed.—School (5,000/.); Mr. D. P. Jones, 


architect; Charles-street, Cardiff. 


* See, also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 


FHE BUILDER. 


Barleston’ and Hugglecote 
School; Mr. C. Fowler, architect, 
Green-street, Leicester. 

Barnt Green (Birmingham).—Police-station ; 
A 


(Leicester 
33, Bowling 


Mr. Rowe, architect, Foregate-strect, 
Worcester. 

Birr ngham. — Factory, Brook - street; 
Messrs. E. Harper & Bro., hitects, Ruskin- 
chambers, Birmingham; Mr. C. Bryant, 
builder, Small Heath, Birmingham. Christ 
Church schools; Mr. M. EB. y architect, 
Edmund street, Birmingham ; a 
house & Son, builders, Wat 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. Theatre, 


street, King’s Heath; Mr. V. Peel, 
‘Temple-st , Birmingham. Jeweller 
Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, & Bewla 


83, Colemore-row, Birmingham S 
Dallow & Sons, builders, Blackhea | Birming- 
ham. Factor, Garrison - street :) Messrs. 
Richard Fenwick, Ltd., builders, 40, William 
Ed a reet, Birmingham. 

B —Additions to hydro for the Cleve- 


ais teivolato (loshin 

Bolton.—Tramway 
Townson & Sons, 
Belton. 


repair 


depé 
‘builders, 


Park 


Bolton-on-Dearne.—School (2,500.); Mr. J. 
Stuart, architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Boxted.—School; Mr. H. hols, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Essex County 
Council, Chelmsford. 


Bristol.—Rebuilding 
for Mr. S. H. Justin. 

Briston.—School; Mr. W. 
tary, Education Committee, 
Cour Norwich. 


premises 


Castle-strect, 


Bushell, 
Vneutolk 


Secre- 
County 


Broomfield.—School (4,4701.); Mr. J. TT. 
Bailey, builder, Chelmsford. 
Brymbo.—School; Mr. W. D. Wiles, archi- 


tect, High-s ti, Wrexham, 
Burton-on-Trent. —Governor-house for gas 
depot, (2,250/.); Mr. Geo. Todges, builder, 


Horninglow-street, Burton-on-Trent, 
Chatham.—School (8,220/.); Me 
& Sons, builders. 
Collieston.—Er 


Godden 


gement and improvement 
of school for the Slains School Board. 

Dairycotes (Hull).—School, Hessel-road: Dr. 
J. T. Riley. Secretary, Education Committee, 
Tull Town Council 

Dalkeith. — Bank- premises: Messrs, 
Mitchell & Bon architects, Edinburgh. 

sr by. Midland-road: Mr. R. C. 

, Irongate, Derby. 

Dover. — oolt Borton-street 
Hawke, architect, Maison Dieu He 

Dundee.—House 


Mr. R. 
se, Dover. 


Sibbald, architec ommer' n 
Dundee. Offices, , ete., South-road, 
Lochee, for Messrs. East Bros., Ltd. 

Dunfermline. — Council offices, Maygate 
(6,0007. Surveyor, Dunfermline Parish 
Council. 

Edinburgh. — Established Church: Pastor, 
St. David's Established Church, Edinburgh. 

Exeter. — Alterations at Cattle Market 
(1,5307.); Mr. E. H. Westcott, builder, Heavi- 
tree, Exeter. 

Folkestone.—Additions, public baths, Foord- 
road; Mr. A. E. Nichols, Borough Surveyor, 
Folkestone Town Council. 


Mr. W. V. 
e, W.R. 


Friezland (W.R. Yorks).—School ; 
Dixon, Secretary, Education Commit 
of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Gale.—Shop and eight houses for the Little- 
borough Co-operative Society. 

Gateshead.—Improvements 
Church (800/.); the Vicar. 

Glasgow.—Church offi etc., corner of 
Battlefield and Cathcart roads, for the Deacons’ 
Court of the Battlefield United Free Church. 


at St. Mary's 


y-—School (300 pla Mr. J. W. 
Secretary, Education Committee, 
Carmarthenshire County Council, Carmarthen. 


Halifax.—Six tram ~ W. M 
Roge Electrical x Town 
Council. 

Heath Hayes.—Club, Qednesford-road, for 


the Heath Hayes Liberal Association. 
Hove.—Proposed school, corner of Dyke-road 
and Old Shoreham-road; Mr. F. Grayes, 


Clerk to the Governors, 117, North-street, 
Brighton. The following plans have been 
r. ‘I. Barnard, ten houses, Lang- 

; Mr._F._ Parsons, eight houses, 
allenic -road; Mr. S. Jam for _Mr.. C. 
Blondioed: garage, Pembroke-crescent. A plan 


has been lodged by M Clayton & Black, 
for Mr. E. for alterations and 
additions, ables, ” Furze Hill. 

Howden.—Additions and improvements at 
laundry; Mr. H. Green, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Howden. 

Hyndland (Glasgow).—Tenement of houses, 
corner of Hyndland and York drives, for the 
Western Shops Company. 
*Lakenham.—School;_ Mr. 
tect, Cathedral Hous 


C. Brown, archi- 


, Norwich 
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Londonderry.—Restoration of St. Columb’s 
5 Bachelor & Hicks, architects, 
rrion-square, Dublir 
Maesteg (Glam.). — Extensions, Town Hall 
and market place (3,000/.); Mr. $. J. Harper, 
Surveyor, Maesteg Urban I Council. 

M Maggs, archi- 


Mapperley.—School ; 
H. Hopkinson, 


tect, Shire Hall, Notti 
Matlock. — Post-oflice ; 

architect, Worksop. 
Mellor.—Conservative club 

Conservative: 
Millom (8. 0, 


a 
Mr. 


and hall; 


local 


Alterations to school 


Cumb.). 
SR: 


(1,5002.) ; (eh Bradley, builder 
Salthouse Millom. 

Milton.—School (5,700/.); Mr. W. Hutchings, 
architect, County Hall, Stafford; Mr. Jag, 
Moss, builder, Milton. 

Newcastle -on-Tyne. — Additions, cottage 


homes (4,030/.): Messrs. E. Henderson & Som] 
builders, Ponteland, Northumberl: nd. 
North Staffs. — Additions, 
Infirmary; Me: Scrivener 
tects, Shelton, meals Mr. 


builder, Neweasile, S 


Nottingham.—Extensions, Children’s 
Edward-lane; Mr. W. B. Starr, 
Victoria-stre Nottingham; Mes Gilbert 


ottingham., 
‘arlton-road; 
sell- 


& Hall, builders, Crocus.strect, 
Veterans’ and Union Jack C ub, 
; Marsh: 


Notinebi ‘5 
ensions, St. Osmund Chureh 


>arkstone.— 


(6-000) ); the Vi 

Paulton.—Alterations to premises for Messrs, 
Parnell. 

Plymouth.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. Vickery & Sons, alterations 


s, corner of Bedford and 

Andrew & Co., Lid, 
Bound’s-place ; Roch tad 
are of Building Committee, church, Alving: 
ton-street. 

Be rham.—School, Kimberworth (15,660/.); 
Nicholson & Son, Ltd.,. build 
y Mills, Sheaf-street, Leeds. 
plans have been eas 
: as, sixteen hou Selwyn-street ; a 
Baines & Co., Ltd., te is and ‘dition 
to Phoenix Br Works, reasbro’-road: the 
Trustees, Unite Methodist Church, chapel 
(455 places), also schoolroom (270 — places), 

rd-road and Tooker-roa Mr. Henry 
. four houses, St. Stephen’s-road ; 's 
J. J. Wabershon & Sons, additions to works. 
neo —Extensions to offi Eccles New- 

;. Mr. F. Townson, Clerk, Board ol 
ns, Salford. 

Senne Gre junction. of Froding- 
ham-road and FHigh-street (3,030/.); Messrs: 
Pattinson & Son, build Ruskington. 

Shepshed.—Offices for the Shepshed Hosiery 
Company. 

Silsden.—Cooking centre; Mr. 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Smallthorne.—School _(5,700/.) ; 
Moss & Son, builders, Milton. 
Smethwick —RExtensions to factory, 


and additions 
Cornwall 


iraq i 
fellowir 


J. Stuart, 


Messrs. J. 


Foundry. 


lane, for Me: (eS gley & Co., Lid. 
Extensions to factory, Talford-lane, for 
Hope & Sons, Ltd. Extensions to 
Bridge-street, for Messrs. Allen, 


ry, 
Everett, & Co., 
Str e pee 


Lid. 
The following pians have been 


J. Greenwood & Sons, Ltd., 
Mr, Paul Powell, picture 

pelace, Chorlton- wane 
Swansea.—Proposed civic contre; Geo. 


Mr. 
1 


Bell, Surveyor Town Council. 
g plans have been 
additions, St. Vin- 


J. TH. Midgeley, addi- 


follow 
r Superior, 
Orphanage Mr. 


tions, “ Birstwith Mr. E. G. Easterbrook, 
additions, Geneva Bake Mr. Kellow, four 
houses, Happaway-road. 

Tunstall.—School, Goldenhill; Messrs. A. R. 
Wood. & Son, ‘architects, Burslem; Mr. P. 
Pemberton, builder, ‘Tunstall. 

Ulverston.—Coronation hall, Wytarn Estate 
(5.0007. ) fessrs. Settle & Brundrit, archit 
Ulverston. 

Walsall—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. W.. Oakley, shop premises, Wol 


hampton-road; Mr. $ 
trice-street, Teamore. A plan has been 
ledged by: Mr. EB. Smith-for alterations and 
additions, premises, Stafford-street. 

Wa School, Burn’slane; Mr. ©. J. 
Secretary, Education Committee, 


oseley, four houses, 


Notts County Coancil, Nottingham. 
Waterloo. 

Rutherford, 
yth U 


School (1,200 places); Mr. Hi 
Secr y. Education Conan 


The followin 
fr. Peter Ka 
oad: the 
and 


plans have been 

d three ‘Houses, 
Trustees, - Primitive 
School, Enfield and 


Surveyor, Pontar- 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


‘HE usual weekly meeting of the London 
inty Council was held in the County Hall, 
‘ing-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, the Chair- 
n, Mr. Edward White, presiding. 
,0ANS.—The Finance Committee recom- 
nded, and it was agreed, that a loan of 
J. should be made to the Greenwich Borough 
meil for the purpose of extending into 
ptford Creek the frontage of the Norman 
arf depot and part of the cost of the 
mdary wall. 
NTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS oF ARCHITECTS.— 
the request of the Royal Institute of 
tish Architects, the Architect of the 
micil, Mr. W. KE. Riley, is to rep nt 
Council at the International Congress of 
shitects to be held at Rome in October 
ct. 
JAMBETH BRIDGE.—It was recommended by 
Improvements Committee that applica- 
n ke made to Parliament tor authority to 
onstruct this — bric as a_ steel arch 
dge, 48 ft. wide, at an estimated cost of 
,000/. This was eed to. 
st. Pavt’s Bripce.—It was stated by the 
neral Purposes Committee that the City 
rporation had requested permiss:on for the 
ief Engineer of the Council to give 
dence before the Committee of the House 
Commons which was dealing with the 
eme, and that permission had been given. 
Mr. J. D. Gilbert, in considering this 
tion, said that it was a matter of great 
ret and surprise that the London County 
uncil had not been asked to express an 
nion on the matter of this new bridge 
1 also he considered that the Parliamen 
mmittee should haye requested that the 
chitect to the Council be called to gi 
dence ‘“‘on behalf of the Council,” and 
,in a private capacity. 
Mr. Gilbert went on to 
reason why the Council, the greatest 
micipal body in this country, should not 
represented on the Committee, and that 
money for the scheme did not belong to 
» Bridge House Estates Committee, but to 
ndon. He said that there had been much 
itroversy in the public Press as to whether 
re should be a bridge leading from 
Paul’s or whether it should be somewhere 
e, but he thought the Council should have 
opportunity of giving their views on the 
bier. 
Mr. ‘Taylor, in replying, said that there 
d already been three eminent architects 
ve evidence befcre the Committee, 
hese gentlemen would no. doubt 
that the scheme proposed, should be cne 
it would be all that was desired. 
ftre-STat10N.—It is proposed to carry 
tain necessa repairs and alte 
ich are required at the Whitefr 
tion at an estimated cost of 54/. 
igade Committee reported that painting 
rk is to be carried out at various fire-stations, 
d that tenders had been received for that 
rpose. Tenders are also to be invited for 
ctric lighting at the Kennington fire- 
ition. 
Pumpinc Pranr ar Corney Harcn.—lt is 
ried by the Asylums Committee that it 
onsidered advisable to install a sewage 
mp at Colney Hatch Asylum, which will 
ve a capac f 2n hour and 
be driven by engine, instead of the 
nd pump now in use. 
Loxc Grovy AsyLum.—It is also proposed 
widen the verandahs attached to the 
mission hospital villas, for the purpose of 
¢ accommodation of patients in bed, and the 
ylums Committee stated that the estimated 
st of the alteration was 1907. It was also 
ported by the same Committee that a hou 
is to be erected at this asylum for the first 
sistant medical officer. 


—__+ -—_—_ 
OWN PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
WEST BROMWICH. 


A ConrerENce of municipal authorities on 
e subject of town planning, convened by 
e Institution of Municipal and County 
igineers, was opened recently in_ the 
‘ture theatre of the Institute, West Brom- 
ch. Mr. A. D. Greatorex, M.Inst.C.E., 


THE, BUILDER. 


President of the Institution, presided, and 
there were present representatives of munici- 
palities and municipal engineers from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

The President in his inaugural address 
said :— 

“The town planning part of the new Act 
involves a mutual advance in the relations 
between the owners of land and the local 
authorities in this country, and enables each 
party to co-operate with the other in pro- 
moting the general interest. 

Many complaints have been made as to the 
complicated nature of the regulations issued 
by the Local Government Board, but you 
have, no doubt, seen sufficient of the work- 
ing of the Act to recognise its immense value 
in dealing with this problem. 

The necessary amendments to the Housing 
and Town Planning Act can only be brought 
about by a careful study of what is a com- 
plex Act in all its manifold and intricate 
bearir The aims of the Act are un- 
doubtedly high, and have for their object 
the permanent improvement of the public 
health. The future alone will prove whether 
this portion of the Act is in many ca 
unworkable as some of its critics say it i 
The initial stages of several schemes are 
already being proceeded with by local 
authorities, and no town has shown more 
interest and practical consideration of this 


subject than the neighbouring city of 
Birmingham 
For the improvement of our towns the 


first thing to be demanded is the provision 
of worthy routes connecting the centre with 
the open country. The development of the 
tramways is resultiz in a_ continually 
increasing proportion of the population being 
brought to their daily work, and if the 
routes are finely planned and studied with a 
view to their artistic effect they will in 
themselves exercise an cducational influence 
on all who use them. 

Expressions of opinion have been given 
to the idea that municipal engineers and 
surveyors are not the proper persons to be 
entrusted with the carrying out of this Act, 
but that members of other professional bodies 
are more competent to undertake this work. 
Who, after all, is better able and qualified 
than the local yeyor, by reascn of his 


knowledge of not the internal working 
of the Act, but general knowledge as 


to what is nec s regards the develop- 
ment of the district and the lines which it 
should take? But we must show ourselves 
able to fulfil these duties. 

It therefore behoves every membér of this 
Institution, especially those who are likely 
to have to deal with this subiect, to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with not 
only the various clauses of the Act, the 
regulations framed and issued by the Local 
Government Board, but with all the deyelop- 
ments which take place from time to time in 
connexion with the subject. 

The desire of the Council in a 
this Conference was of a twofold cha 
firstly, to ventilate the subject amongst the 
members of the Institution, and thus to give 
them the opportunity of becoming fully 
acquainted with the method of its working 
and latest development, and, secondly, to 
show to the general public, and especially 
the members of the various local authorities, 
that the engineer and surveyor was fully 
alive to his added responsibilities and well 
able to perform the extra duties placed upon 
him’ by the Act when called upon, and, at 
the same time, to show that on account of 
the peculiar position in which he was placed 
no. one was better able to deal with this 
subject. 

Conferences alone will not solve the 
problem, but they undoubtediy have a very 
definite value in this connexion, because the 
majority of the detegates go prepared either 
to add their quota of knowledge to cthers o1 
to learn something which may throw light 
upon some of their own local difficulties. 

Mr. W. -T. Lancashire, M.Jnst.C.i., City 
Engineer of Leeds, presented the first paper, 
on “Town Planning in Congested Are 
Improvements and Street Widenings in 
City of Leed He said: that, like many 
other of the great commercial and industrial 
cities, Leeds no doubt failed to realise the 
possibilities of its growth. The total capital 
expenditure on street widenings and improve- 
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ments had been 2,318,0437. The outstanding 
debt amounted to 2,092,044/., equal to a 
charge of 1s. in the pound for interest and 
sinking fund charges. The total length of 
street widenings and improvements and new 
streets carried out by the City Council in a 
period of about forty years was over 
364 miles. This was exclusive of widenings 
ied out by owners of land at their own 
ense. The buildings erected during the 
st few years were generally on a much 
larger scale, often of considerable architec- 
tural merit, and the city had consequently 
gained largely in this respect. Although 
these improvements had resulted in the 
po: ion of many streets and buildings of 
which Leeds was iustly proud, it could not 
be argued that reconstruction was as satis- 
factory as construction properly planned in 
the first instance, apart from the extremely 
heavy extra cost. One was bound to realise 
that in some cases there had been no desis 
beyond street widening and better travelling 
facilities, no motif beyond the wider streets 
and the better buildings whith had followed 
the widenin and some of the fine new 
buildings had been erected where it was 
ible to appreciate properly the full 
auty of the architect’s creation. In the 
atter of width it was impossible to satisfy 
different intere Often one heard the 
opinion expressed by shopkeepers that a 
street must not be widened beyond quite a 
limited amount, or it would be ruined from 
their point of view, whereas the tramway 
and other traffic called for much greater 
width to cope with the needs of the tr: velling 
public. Experience in Leeds proyed that a 
bold policy in the width of streets was best. 
The number of parks and recreation-grounds 
was twenty-eight, and three more were leased 
for long terms of yea The total. area 
amounted to 1,171 acres, equal to about 
10 per cent. of the built-up area of the city. 
The total capital expenditure had been 
549,639/., and the annual charge was 30,8171, 
equal to a rate of 347d. in the pound. The 
cost reached a formidable figure, but the 
reduction in the death-rate (largely attribut- 
able to these works), the greater convenience 
obtained, and the justifiable. increase in 
pride in the city should reconcile most of 
the inhabitants to the heavier demands made 
by the rate collector. 
—+- > —_ 


LAW REPORTS. 


Hucu Court or Justice, CHANCERY Division. 
(Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Dispute as to a Partly Wall. 


Carden vy. Layton. 
came before his lordship on 


Tus acti ¥ 
THIS) action by ihe plaintiffs, 


Mriday, July 7, on motio 1} 
wes Carden, A. J. Carden, and Charles 
Layton, suing as trustees of the will of 
the late Wm. Carden, against the defendant, 
W. F. Revill Layton, of Hampton Hill. The 
plaintifis asked for an injunction to restrain the 
Nefendant from cutting into, under-pinning, 
raising, thickening, or otherwise interfering 
with, or trespassing upon, the party wall on the 
South side of the plaintiffs’ premises, No. 19, 
Goswell-road, Finsbury, without complying with 
the procedure laid down under the London 
Building Act, and also a mandatory order on 
the defendant to pull down the wall he had 
Te Clayton, K.C. (with him Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy,) said that in answer to the affidavit 
filed in support of the motion the defendant 
had filed evidence which raised a conflict of 
fact. There were matters as to which there 
was no dispute, which he (counsel) thought 
would entitle the plaintiffs to some relief on 
the motion, but many material facts were dis- 
puted. The plaintiffs had offered to let the 
Motion stand over with a view of an early 
date bein d for trial, but the defendant 
was not prepared to assent to that. The facts 
of the case were that the defendant's properly 
was on the south side of plaintiffs’ building. 
s commenced to cui into the party wall 

who were the 


and he int 
‘without consulting the plaintiffs 
sholders. He had given notice, however, to 
the leaseholders, and’he had gone on with the 
wall to a height of 8 ft. 6 in. above the level 
of the pavement when the plaintiffs objected, 
and he then gave a verbal undertaking not to 
proceed with any work in connexion with the 
wall without the plaintiffs’ consent. On June 
6 plaintiffs discovered ‘the defendant had 
carried the wall to a height of 19 ft, and 
plaintiffs’ contention was that such wall was in 
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part bonded into the party wall. The defend- 
ant had also inserted a girder, which he said 
was a ledger, and his contention was that the 
wall he v building was a separate wall. 
There was a dispute as to that, but it was 
most important for the plaintifis to be able to 
see whether the start of the wall was right 
and they wanted to make some exca 
order to see that the thickening that was done 
before any undertaking was given was done in 
such a way as to be a proper foundation to the 
rest. of the structure. The question was 
whether the building so far as it had gone up 
should be exposed that the plaintiffs could 
see exactly. what was there. Mr. Clayton sub: 
mitted that the defendant infringed the 
common law rights of the plaintifis before ha 
gave notice. It was desirable i the c 
should ba taken with witnesses so that his lord- 
ship should bo able to decide to the verbal 
disputes. Counsel added that in accordance 
with the proy s of the London Building 
Act cach side had appointed a surveyor, and 
Sir Alexander Stenning had been appointed 
umpire, but the arbitration proceedings had 
been postponed pending the present applica 
tion. 


i es 


Mr. Lawrences, K T suggest that the 
arbitration under the Act should go on. 
Mr. Clayton: My difficulty is that I want 


to see that the work already done has been 
properly done. 


Mr. Justice Eye: Cannot you agrae upon 
some gentleman to inspect the work and report 
upon it, and then allow the arbitration to 
proceed 7 

Mr. ence: I am willing. 

N » Eve: Why not let the umpire 
report to the Court whether the work has been 


properly done, and for that purpose the de- 
fendant will give him all facilitie: 

After further discussion it was agreed that 
by consent Sir A. Stenning should be appointed 
to report to the urt whether the work 
already done had been done properly and in 
accordance with the requirements of _ the 
London Building Act, and for that purpose 
he should be allowed to make any necessary 
excavations or pulling down to expose the work 
done. 

Mr. Justice Eve: There will be liberty to 
apply when the report is received, and the 
motion in the meantime will stand adjourned. 


Contractor’s Action against Building Owner. 

Mr. Murr Mackenzm, High Court Official 
Referee, began on July 5 the hearing of an 
action by Mr. Frederick George Minter, a 
contractor living in Wimbledon, against Mr. 
Charles Walds , & Professor of Fine Art 
at the University of Cambridge, in respect of 

ertain payments alleged to be due to Mr. 
Minter under a building contract involving the 
pulling down and reconstruction of N 
Hall, near Harston, five miles from Cambridge. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, K.C., supporting tho 
claim, id that Professor Waldstein selectad 
to carry out his wishes J Frederick 
William Foster, a well-known architect, as 
well. as an artist in brick, stone, and timber, 
and who had carried out work of a ver 
class character for millionaires like Mr.’ / 
Rothschild. Bills of quantities were 
quently prepared and specification and designs 
carried out. The contract was entered into on 
February 3, 1910, and the contract price for 
the building was 12,975/. The building was 
to be finished within six months. The work’ 
was immediately entered upon and carried 
out without any hitch or difference between 
the employer and the architect or between the 
contractor and the architect right up to 
January of this year. 

There were complaints from the defendant 
after that date as to alleged defective work. 
Subsequently Mr. Waldstein paid the plaintiff 
1,500/., under the architect’s certificate, under 
protest. Another certificate for 2,7501. was 
i .__ This was the amount sued for in these 
proceedings. The defendant had alleged, 
amongst other things, that a considerable 
amount of work was not authorised directly or 

y, and that a considerable amount of 
defective, and that the plaintiff 
prices were excessive. Mr. Minter was quite 
prepared at any time to repair defects if only 
told what they were. Counsel mentioned that 


the defendant, a gentleman with ‘esthetic 
tastes, wanted the new building to look as 
much as possible like a building in the reign 


of George T 

Mr. Lewis Thomas further pointed out that 
from start to finish the work was carried out 
under the supervision of a. resident clerk of the 
works, under whom Mr. Minter had been told 
to take his instructions. The defendant had 
in these premises installed seventy-four heat 
radiators and their attendant pines—there wore 
140 ft. of hot-water pipes. Mr. Waldstein had 
followed what Mr. Thomas described the stupid 
American plan of “ broiling the house out.” 
Mr. Waldstein had, too, wanted done, work 
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which to be done satisfactory should have 
taken from nine to twelve months; but Mr. 
Waldstein had insisted on haying this con- 
tract carried out in a period of s months. 
The defendant had alleged, amon other 
things, that the roof was of unsound constru 
tion and workmanship, and that there w 
settlements, that the drainage system was 
defective, that brickwork was bad, and that 
the mortar was inferior. Throughout the 
whole building, said Mr. Thomas, there were 
matters which had the appearance of being 
; and important, but in all thes det 
shown in defence there were a series of com- 
plaints which the merest. tyro in a builder's 
office would bo astonished to see listed, still 
less men of greater experience. His client had 
done all that he had contracted to do. There 
were in detail in these paragraphs of defence 
298 items, and one could boil them all down 
into two items. One concerned the roofing, 
ad relation to joists and floor 
ubmitied that for certain of 
s—if they existed—his client was not 
responsible, and, as for the others, he would 
call evidence to refute the defendant’: 
tions. Counsel added he also di 
defendant's suggestion that hs had at any time 
revoked tl nuthority of Mr. Foster to ac 
his behalf. In the course of further references 
to the defendant’s allegations, M Lewis 
Thomas insisted that at the defendant’s own 
wish variations from the drawings and speci- 
fications were made. He instanced alterations 
that he said had to be mada in connexion with 
a bell-turret, on the roof, so that it might be 
seen from all pa of the estate, and y 
ofessor Waldstin’s liking for artistic effects. 
Counsel considered that the way in which the 
figures in the counterclaim were made up was 
yeally laughable when one came to analys 
them, 
Mr. St. John Morrow (counsel for the de- 


fendant): We have heard that before, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas: Perhaps you will begin 
to appreciate it, and then withdraw your 
counterclaim. Reverting to the allegation 
that Mr. Waldstein had overheated the houss 


by radiators in order to take up residence 
there all the quicker, Counsel mentioned that 
Mr. Foster had wandered about the country 
in search of the beautiful and antique, and 
he thought that some old panelling he had seen 
would be an enhancement of the Professor’s 
dining-room. He sent it down to Newton 
Hall, and it w: rected so as to improve and 
beautify the dining-room. So great was the 
hat this old wood 
Counsel suggested 
in of the alleged defects could be put 
right for a few pence. As for others, neither 
Mr. Minter nor the architect, Mr. Foster, had 
kad the opportunity of putting them right. 

Mr. Green was there with authority to give 
: directions on behalf of Mr. Foster. 
spondence showed Mr. Green to be 
ego of Mr. Foster. Just as Mr. 


the alter 


Foster acted by Mr. Waldstein’s authority, so 
Mr. Minter had acted under 1 Green’s 
instructions. Counsel submitted that at the 


time Mr. Fo: his certificate for 2,000/. 
odd that certificate was for money earned, and 
to which his client was entitled in any event. 

Mr. Frederick Albert Minter, who said that 
he had been with his father eight years, and 
who took charge of the work at Newton Hall, 
ave evidence in support of the plaintiffs case. 
He said that: the ordinary time to carry out 
a contract of this kind was twelve months, 
but owing to the short time they were allowed, 
certain parts of the work had to be unduly 
hurried. The witness added that Mr. Foster 
told him he was to work under Mr. Green’s 
instructions, and that any points that wanted 
settling he was to go to Mr. Green to settle 
them Mr. Foster had told him that Mr. 
Green was a qualified architect. Witness took 
Mr. Green’s instructions for variations and 
extr When Mrs. Waldsiein asked for cer- 
tain things to be done he told her they were 
in the nature of variations and extras, and 
thatthe clerk of the works must be told. 

The case was proceeding when we went to 
press. 


ee 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


Ar the fortnightly sitting of this Council on 
July 6 the following amongst other matters 
were dealt, with 

Piccadilly-Ci Rebuilding.—The Tmprove- 
ments Committee brought up a further re 
desling with the application of Mr. J. Murray, 
F.R.1.B.A., for consent to the proposed new 


building lines for portions of Glasshoi eet, 
The Quadrant, Piccadilly, Piccadilly-circus, 
and Regent-street, W. The plan showed a 
straightening of the building lines on both 


of Regent-s 


reet from Jermyn-street to 
Piccadilly 


circus, certain land being given up 
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to the public, and other land being taken fron 
the public way. The corner of Messrs. Swan { 
Edgar’s prem is proposed to be set bae 
some 10 to 12 ft., and the land added to th 
public way, while a small strip on the sout 
side of the Quadrant is to be taken from th 
footy The plan also showed a rebuildin 
of the existing columns of the County Wir 
Office in slightly altered positions, and a sligh 
setting back of the building line on that sid 
of Regent-street, while it is proposed to pre 
vide a short passageway for foot passenger 
under the corner, at the junction of Regent 
street and Glasshouse-street. A narrow stti 
of land on the south side of Glasshouse-stree 
is taken from the footw at that spot, whil 
a small strip is given up to the public way 
The Committee recommended that the Counei 
disapprove of the proposed new building line 
Mr. R. W. Granville Smith proposed as @ 
amendment that the Council do approve 6 
the new proposed building line, and. appeale 
to the meeting not to adopt a ‘dog inthe 
man policy, and so jeopardise a grea 
municipal improvement.—The amendment Wa 
carried by a considerable majority. 


ee 
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Barnet.—A plan has been passed 
W. C. Weymouth for $t. Petor’s 
A 


ey 


gar? 


Bermondsey 
been passed 
Redcross-street 
houses, Tower 


— The following plans hay 
Messrs. Barlow & Roberts, 1 
, Southwark, five shops am 
Brid 


J. 
, S.E., for Dr 
Salter, Richmond, Stratton, and Goldie, addi 
tions to 92, Southwark Park-road; Mr. W 
Harbrow, South Bermondsey, for the Commi 
i of Police, New Scotland-yard,. S.W. 
itions and additions to 67, Upper Grange 


Croydon.—Application is to be made by th 
County Council to the Local Governmen 
Board for sanction to borrow 4,500/. for carry 
ing out works in connexion with the Norwoo 
Junction subway Plans, specifications, an 
estimates are to be prepared for the construc 
tion of a relief road from Thornton Heath t 
Purley. vid Thornton-road, Wadden Marel 
lane, Wadden Court-road, and Coldharbour 
lane. ‘The following plans have been passed i= 
Mr. C. H. Taylor, 9, Bingham-road, twely 
houses and shops, Lower Addiscombe-road 
Mr. P. Richardson, 2, Malvern-road, hall, St 


our’s-road; Messrs. Chesterton & Son: 
Norbury, three houses, Strathyre-avenue; Mi 
C. S. Banks, 16, Oakfield-road, fourteen houses 


Aurelia-road: “M 


W. Hine, Morland-road 
four houses, Loy 


Addiscombe-road; Mr. PD) 
Waller, Old Palace-road, warehouse, North 
end; Messrs. Burberry & Wooldridge, 112) 
Churchill-road, additions to hall, Thorntor 
road, St. Jude Mr. C. H. Ridge, 84, High 
street, motor garage, rear of 110, High-street 
Mr. EH. W. Pratt, London, E.C., hall and clas: 
rooms, Brighton-road, Purley. 
_ Last Barnet Valley—According to a. resolt 
tion moved by Councillor Ford, the Surveyo 
has been instructed to prepare plans and th 
estimated cost of providing public swimmin 
and other baths on land in Lancaster-road. 4 
plan has been passed for the Society of Friend 
for a meeting-house in Waterfall 
East Ham.—The Engineer has been Gf 
structed to prepare plans and estimates of th 
cost of constructing three ladies’ convenience 
proposed to be erected in Station-road, High 
street South, and Barking-road S 
been lodged by Mr. W. Stewz 
to “William the Conqueror” public-house 
Greenhill-grove; also by Mr. E. J. Jenner fo 
nineteen houses, Lancaster-road. 
Greenwich.—Mauritius-road is to be repaire 
at an estimated cost of 122/. Plans have bee 
passed as follows :—Mr. Edward Carter, works 
Tunnel-avenue, for the British Oxygen Com 
pany; Messrs. Proctor & Sons, additions ¢ 
Woolwich-road London Gounty Council School 
Messrs. Young & Hall. additions to Mille 
Hospital, Greenwich-road. 
A plan has been passed by th 
ict, Council for Mr. W. Fenn fo 
Mr. G. Druett, ten houses, Southfields Park 
Pinner. Application is to be made by th 
Urban District Council to. the Local Govert 
ment Board for a loan of 6002. to carry ou 
kerbing, etc., works in part of Hammer 
Mill Hill. The Surveyor has been i 
fo prepare an estimate of the c 
the footpath in Parson-street £ 
lane to Derby House. A report has hee 
received from the Medical Superintendent a 
the Isolation Hospital as to the need of prc 
viding additional accommodation for the nur: 
ing staff, and the Surveyor has been instructe 
to prepare the necessary plans and estimate 
for the erection of a cottage near the hospital 


ote 
of kerbin 
om Finchley 


The following plans have been passeds- 
Second Hampstead Tenants, Lid.,  twelv 
lou Addison - way, Hampstoad ~ Garde 
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urb, also ten houses, Erskine-hill; Mr. T. 
ple, five shops, Laurance-street, Mill Hill; 
ssrs. Galliford & Saunders, six houses, Eger- 
gardens; MW H. Dawson, twenty-two 
ses, Crewy: , Child’s Hill; Mr. T. G 
Limes-avenue, Mill Hill; 


by, six houses, 
_§. 1. Waterman, twenty-six houses, High- 
d-avenue, Golder’s Green. The following 
ns have been lodged :—Sir Horace Regnart, 


r cottages, The Drive, Mill ., Hill; 
& Mme. Paul Per café, Colindale- 
nue; Mes: Hollis & Newcombe, eleven 
ps, Lay street, Mill Hill; Mr. E. 


es, fourteen houses, Nant-road, Child’s Hill. 
fornsey.—The tender of Messrs. EH. Laurance 
sons, Ltd., has been accepted for the execu- 
1 of contract works Nos. 1 and 2 at 1,576/. 
| 2.1371. respectively in connexion with the 
ension of the electric lighting station in 
tenham-lane. ‘The following plans have 
nm passed :—Messrs. is & Home, Finch- 
, alterations and a ions.to No. 1, The 
sade, Archway-road, Highgate; Mr. Hy. 
st, Redston-road, 


Hornsey, four hou: 
\den-road, Crouch End; Mr. Henry Munro, 
the Imperial Proper Investment Com- 
iy, Ltd, cight houses, Glasslyn road, 
much End. 

slington.—A new 9-in. pipe sewer 340 ft. in 
sth is to be substituted for the old 18-in. 
ék barrel sewer in Grange-road at an esti- 
ted cost of 2651. 

jam beth.—Repair e to be carried out to 
portion of the carriageway in Knight’s-hill 
an estimated cost of 150/. 

-oplar.—The following roads, among others, 
. to be repaved or repaired during the 
urter to ral September next at the follow- 
- estimated costs :—Repairs to wood paving, 
1 Ford-road, 250. repairs to wood and 
t paving, Bow-road, 500/. : ing lithofalt 
sks on concrete in part of Oban-strect, 2081. ; 
to in part of Jeremiah-street, 192/.; repairs 
sett paving and concrete foundatio King- 


eet, 475/.; new asphalt paving on existing 
ndation, Cotton-street, 7102. An application 


to be made to the London County Council 
sanction to borow. 1,280/. for extensions to 
etricity mains, during the current financial 
it. Tho following plans have been passed :— 
srs. Walter Lawrence & Son, nurses’ home, 
5 of Nos. 97 and 99; Bow-road; Arthur 
Inan, laundry block at St. Catherine’s Con- 
it, Bow-road. 
Richmond.—The tender of Messr: oole has 
sn accepted for the erection of a ferro-con- 
fe footbridge at Kew Gardens Station at 
7. Plans submitted by the Borough Sur- 
yor for making-up part of High Park-road 
‘an estimated cost of 4467. and Spring Grove- 
id at 3551, have been approved, and applica- 
n is to be made to the Local Government 
ard for sanction to borrow to cover the cost. 
uns have been passed by Mess Worsfold & 


ward for cight new house Ennerdale- 
td: also for Messrs. Scott & Williams for 
ditioris to 24, Cumberland-road. 


Stepney-—A plan has been passed for Messrs. 
teham, Son, & Gladding for the erection of 
block of shops with flats over on tho north 
le of Oxford-street. 


Tottenham.—The. follox 


ng plans have been 


ssed:—Mr. W. R. Cruse, four houses, West- 
venue; Mr. H. Lebus, extensions to 
nsbury Cabinet Works, the Hale; Totten- 


mand Edmonton Gas Company, extensions 
offices, High-road. A plan has been lodged 
the British Braids and Bootlaces, Ltd., for 
tensions to Torley’s factory, Ashley: road. 

‘andsworth.—The tender of Mr. Thomas 
lams has been accepted at 1,232. for paving 
mgmead-road, Tooting, and constructing the 
stpaths with Aberdeen adamant paving. 
‘e Council has also accepted the tender of 
essrs. E. Parry. & Co. at 8750. for paving 
of Mandrake-road, Balham, and con- 
cting the footpaths with Victoria ndurated 
ying. Tenders a to be invited for paving 
rt of Edgeley. Clapham North. Messrs. 
m. Griffith é tender at 4,345/. has been 
cepted for woodpaving and other works. at 
apham Common, North Side. The following 
ans have been passed :- Woodley 
office, Wimbledon P. ‘oad, South- 


ld; Messrs. Withers & Meredith, church 
ll, Streatham High-road; Mr. G. A Gale, 
stor house, Luttrell-avenue, Putney; Mr. 


J. Renshaw, St. Michael’s, school buildings, 
mer of Granvil and Viewfield-road, 


mthfield; _M an Bros., additions, 
ps. 44 and 46, igh-road; Mr. J 
irsons. additions to St. *s Hall, Manor 
reet, Clapham North; Mr. J. C Radford, 


ur shops, High-street, Wandsworth, and five 
uses, Broomhill-road, Southfield: Mr. W. A. 
edman, laundry, etc., rear 197, Brixton-hill 
eatham: Messrs. H. Wakeford & .So 
rv premi High-street, Clapham: Messrs. 
vain & Selley, four houses, Tooting Bec-road, 
ulham. 
Watford.—Plans have been passed by the 
aval District Couneil for Mr. W. G. Taylor 
r an office and store at ‘ Lonsdale,” Chris 
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church-crescent; also for Vicar and Church- 
wardens for alterations and additions to the 
hh church. The Urban District Council 
nas passed the following plan Mr. E. Wood- 
field, showroom, Whippende!l-road; Mr. 'T. W. 


Chant, motor garage, Clarendon Lodge, 
Clarendon-road; Me Stimpson, Lock, & 
Vince, office denham-road; Me Clutter- 


buck, alterations to Victo: 
Mr. D. Hames, four ses, Whippendell-road ; 
Mr. E. Fulks, two pairs of hou Oxhey- 
avenue; Palace Theatre Company, alterations 
and additions, Palace Theatre. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
W. Jacques, additions and 
school, Colegrave-road, also 
school, Water-lane, Stratford; Mr, H. Brickell, 
additions and alterations to 252, Barking-roz 
Canning Town; Mr. . Levy, addition 
alterations to 138 and f 
Canning Town; Mes 
additions and alte S, sk House, 
Broadway, Stratford; Mr. M. W.. Hudson, 
blouse factory, Maitland-road, Stratford; Mr. 
E. J. Hosking, additions and alterations, 153, 
The Grove, ford; Mr. A. Bothwell, shop 
and house, Victoria Dock-road, Canning Town: 
Mr. J. H. Gladwell, alterations, Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Victoria Dock-road, Custom House; 
Messrs. Venesta, Ltd., saw-mills shed at their 
Silvertown. 
s. Dunn & 
Stratford. 


Inn, Chalk Hill; 


Mr. R._ J. 
. Crompton-road. 


Thomson, . fifty-two 
The following plans 


Pep) 
hous: 


have been lodged; — Temperanes Billiards 
Halls, Ltd., billiard hall, Merton-road; 
Me J. Burg corrugated iron 


churcli, Faraday - roa S Holloway 
Bros., hospital, Thurston-road. 

Woolwich. — Electricity mains are to be 
extended at an estimated cost of 126/. A por- 
tion of the 15-in. pipe r in Hglinton-road 
imated cost of 280%. 
plans haye been passec 
& Raymond, the Presbyte 

toke, church, High-street, Eltham; Mr. 
T. H. Hutchings, Hammerwood, Shooters Hill, 
six houses, Glenshiel-road, Eltham; Mr. J. J. 
Bassett, 121, Harlshall-road, Eltham, on behalf 
of Mr. A. C. Corbett, sixteen houses, Dum- 
breck and Dunyegan roads, Eltham. 

Lewisham.—Referring to our notice under 
this heading in our last issue (page 24), the 
name of the builder whosa tender was accepted 
the Town Hall should be 
, and not Lowesby, as was 


is to be relaid at an e 
The i 


following 
Scoles 


——_—_o—--—__—_ 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Openings for Concrete Machinery. 
American Consul in Johannesburg 

that concrete mixers are now ite 

in South 


Tho 


British makers of such plant. 

Tho American Consul at Dundee reports that 
machinery is rarely used for mixing concrete 
in Scotland, largely ow o the fact that the 
s of concrete mixers has never been pushed 

-e. Hence he recommends Scotland as a 
likely field for American’ enterprise. As the 
nse of reinforced concrete is making rapid 
headway in North Britain, and various public 
works involving the emplovment- of concrete 
on a large scale are now in comtemplation, 
some of our readers may find it advantageous 
to strengthen their representation in Scotland. 


Metal Partition Walls, Germany. 

Tt appears from a report to his Government 
by the United States Consul-General at Berlin 
that most of the inner partition walls used in 
buildings in that city consist of a heavy iron 
wire screen, on either side of which are layers 
of coke-ash mortar. The walls aré apt to get 
out of plumb, and will not hold nails satis- 
factorily; and. as in making the mortar eattle- 
hair, jute, and hemp tefuse are used, it som-- 
times disintegrates. causing the wall to erumble 
and sections to-fall out. good metal parti 
tion wall should therefor says the Consul 
General, find a market in Germany, provided 
that it not too thi and that the cost 
was not verv much greater than that of the 
ordinary wall. Economy of space is looked 
for by the German builder. The authorities 
require that all ontside and supporting walls 


shall have a thickness of at least 46 cms. 
(14173 in.). and_ hence partition walls are 
senerally limited in thickness to 10 cms. 


(3-937 in.), as they are not required to support 
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great weights. The coke-ash walls cost about 
320 marks per square metre (about 2s. 8d. pe 
square yard), but builders would pay more 
a wall of satisfactory construction. Prices 
should be quoted in marks per square metro 
f.0.b. German port. 


Building Material, Austria-Hungary. 


The following particulars of projected works 


in Austria-Hungary are extracted from the 
Oesterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger (Vienna 


pest have decided 


The 


(257,500/.). 
(“ Heilbaderkomn 
plans for the erection of an hotel containiny 
100 rooms; the cost is estimated at 1,600,000 


Budapest 


Spa 
ion”) have accepted tho 


kronen (65,700/.), and wo 
at once. The “ Militi 
chaft” bas decided to commence of 


to be commenced 
Versicherungsgeseli 
tions in 


the autumn of 1913 for ths erection of a 
palatial building in Budapest at the corner of 
Karlsring and Dohanygasse; the cost is 


assessed at 5,000,000 kronen (208,000/.). 
Building Material, Switzerland. 

The Fewille Fédérale Suisse of June 28 con- 
tains a decree opening in favour of the Federal 
Couneil lits amounting to 837,000 francs 
(33.480/.) for the purpose of enlarging the 
ordnance factory at Berne, and for its equip- 
ment with the requ additional machinery. 

—_—_+>__—_—_ 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


Flush-bolts. 
ie Newland: 


11,858 of 1910.—James Gordon : 

14,287 of 1910.—Charles 
Water supply of flushing cistern 

15,007 of 1910,—William Yates Lambert and 
Eagene Ernest Navone: Water-waste pre- 
yentors for watar-closets, lavatories, and other 
like purposes. 

16,244 of 1910,—William Yates Lambert and 
Tugene Ernest Navone: Fasteners for sliding 
window and like sashes. 

16,691 of 1910.—William Richard Smart: 
Manufacture of bricks 

16,698 of 1910.—W. 
and George John W 
working machinery. 


Haigh & Co., Ltd., 
liam Grubun: Wood: 


28,683 of 1910.—Otto Wimmer: Speed-con 
trolling device for motor-driven sawing 
machines. 

30,035 of 1910.—Ernst Eberhard Hippe: 
Process for the manufacture of artificial 


stone. 

23 of 1911—Samuel Dunn: Connecting door- 
kn or handles to and adjusting them on 
their spindles. 

889 of 1911—Ths Metal Jointing Company, 
Id., and Thomas Harden: Tools for, cutting 
pip-ends to form spigot and socket joints. 

1,716 of 1911—Otto Wilhelmi: Apparatus or 
devices for climbing masts, poles, and the like. 

21518 vot 1911) — J c Bolinders 
Mekaniska Verkstads Aktiebolag and Adolf 
Julius Tenow: Sawing machines and the like. 

3,804 of 1911. — James Johnson Frazer: 
Dwelling-house, school, or other like building 
or structure. 

3,945 of 1911—George Hiising: Safety rail- 
ing for windows adapted to be used as fire- 
escape. 

4,229 of 1911—Frederick Joseph Watkinson : 
Automatic window-sash lock. 

5,805 of 1911—Murtaugh James Houghton: 
Extension pic for firegrates. 

8,100 of 1911.—Heinrich Gustav Hodermann: 
Construction of buildings for business purposes. 


+ 2 ——. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 13,—By RoGers 
Bradwell-on-Sea, FE: kes Farm and 


two cottages, 27 a. ip £1,705 
By Bouvron & Cooper. 
Kirby Grindalythe, Yor! -Low Farm, 330 a, 
Binh iiere ene bass 6,000 
By Drawnripge & ANS 
Ripe. Sussex. — Little Luthams, 105 a. 27. 
PA eens Senet igete ee ayes 1,700 
u Malt House, 15a. 01. 2) p., f. 800 


J. Kirrow & Son 
North Petharwi yon.—Farm: 
ings, ete., 4,76) aeras, f. (in Ints 


nil hold- 


Great Ashfiel1, Suffolk. —Kiln F 


O5iieete 


4,290 


By Royce, 
Leicester. — Agricultural 


Jand, 255 


9,695 


i ‘ . & 
By Wo. Pearsz & Son 
Ugborough, Devor 
Ludbrooke Smit! 
Pasture land, 17 a 


RECENT SALES—continued on page 53. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 
Competitions, iv. 


this Number : 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 


that a fair wages clause skall bo ob. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
; Public Appointment, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in he following information are impozed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to ascept the lowest or any tander; 


the advertisers do not 
thai no allowance will be 


ved ; 


mide for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary, 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed az news, and not as adve tisements; and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure azcuracy, we cannot b2 respoasible for crrors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Juty 31. — Lowestoft. — Scoot. The 
Lowestoft Kducation Committee invite dosigns 
for an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill. Three premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
5 guineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 

JuLy 81, — Wellington. — New ParviaMent 
Buitpincs.—Premiums of 1,000l., 5001., 3001., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

JuLy 31,—Ipgat Country Hovse.—1001. offered 

by the Daily Mail, Carmelite House, B.C., for 
designs for country house, to cost from 900l. 
to 1,100l. Mr. EB. C. "Monson, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr B. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., and others, 
assessors. 
Aveust 8. — Egrement.—Layinc-our ScHEME. 
Premiums of 401. and 101. are offered by_the 
gremont U.D.C. for lay-out scheme.  Par- 
ticulars from the Town Suryeyor, Egremont. 

AuGusr 15.—Berne.—MonuMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SepremBer 12-25.—Athens.—Cour? or Justice. 
An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Oficial 
Gazette’ may be seen at the Library of the 
R.LB A. 

SepremBeR 16. — Manchester. — Liprary AND 
Art Gattertes.—Limited to the ten_ selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

OcroserR _30.—Holland.—Starnep Gass 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

Octoser 31, — warviepone: — AI MounicrpaL 
Burpincs.—Premiums of _ 1001. 5l., 501. ‘The 
SESS is Mr, Henry T. Hare, 'B ‘RALB.A. See 
advertisement in this issue 

Novemser 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
Monument to Atpxanper 1I.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

December 29. — Glasgow. — Desicn FOR A 
Bripce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JaNvARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — Desians ror 
FEDERAL CAPiraL Grty.—The Government of. the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying ‘out of this Federal capital 
city, See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 
Nottingham. — Barrisr CuurcH 
Limited to Nottingham archi- 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son, solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

No Dars.—Salford.—Extension _ of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and_101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. 


Win- 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Juty 15. — Kendal. — Home. — Building a 
nurses’ home at the Westmorland Consumption 
Sanatorium, Meathop. Plans and_specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. John Hutton, 
architect, Kendal. 

- Paignton.—Dri 
ll-hall and office: 
seen, and 
from Mr. I. 
Town-street, Plymouth. 
Jury i 


M.R.S.1 


L-HALL.—F'or erec- 
Plans and speci- 
quantities, on deposit of 
. Clark, architect, 83, Old 


Erection 
of ninety-six cottages at Cwmcarn. Plans, speci- 
fications, ete., with Mr. J, Williams, Engimeer 
and Surveyor to the Council. Deposit of 21. 


JuLy 17. — Burnley. — Potice-sTarion. 
tion of a county police-station at Clivige: 
Plans seen. and quantities, on deposit of 21., 
from Mr. Henry Littler, County Architect, 16, 


Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 


Juy 17. Southend. — Conventence.—Erec- 
tion of a convenience, shelter, and store. Plans, 
specifications, etc., seen, and quantities, on de- 
posit of 1. 1s., from Mr. H. J. Elford, Borough 
Engineer. 

Jury 17. — Treharris. — AppiTIons, ETc.— 


Alterations and. 

Plans and_ specifi 

Rees, architect, Mert 
JuLy 17.—Treharris. 


additions to 


Ty Cook Farm. 
1 Mr. T. Edmund 


, ErT¢.—Erection of 


new shop premises. Plans’ and specification 
with Mr. TI. Edmund Rees, architect, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

JuLy 17, — Troed-y-rhiw. CorraGEes, ETC.— 


Erection of five pairs of semi-detached cottage 
villas and twenty or more cottages. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. T. Edmund Rees, archi- 
tect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Juty 17.—York.—Room.—Erection of a new 
battery room at the Electric Lighting Station. 

lans_seen, and specification and quantities, 
from Mr. F. W. Spurr, City Engincer, Guild: 
hall, York, on deposit of 1. 1s. 

Jury 17, — Yorks. — Apprtrons, rt¢,—Altera- 
tions and additions at grave Council School. 
Plans seen, and specifications and quantities 
from Mr, B. Thornton, Education Offices, Town 
Hall, Skipton. 

JuLyY 18. — Bacup.—Reconsirucrion.— 
construction of buildings, etc., at the Central 
Council Schools, Flans seen, and_ specification 
and quantities from Mr. H. Elce, Borough 
poe Municipal Offices, Bacup. Deposit 
of 1 

JuLy 18.— Bognor. — Corraces.—Krection of 
twelve workmen’s cottages. Specification at the 
office of the Council’s Surveyor, 66, High-strect, 
Bognor. . Mr, Henry Layton Staffurth, Clerk to 
the Council, Council Offices, Bogne 

JuLy 18.—Boylestone.—CorraGe.—Erection of 
a cottage and alterations to farm buildings at 
the Myers Farm. Quantities from, and draw- 


For re- 


ings and specification with, Mr. M. Hunter, 
Architect and Surveyor, Belper. 
Jury 18. — Cornwall. — Suep.—The Great 


Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of a goods shed at Fowey. Plans and specifica- 
tion. seen, and quantities from the Engineer at 
Plymouth, North-road Station. 
Jury 18.—Edinburgh.—Corzaa 
a double cottage at Gladhouse Re 


Erection of 
ervoir. Plans 


and specifications from Mr. A. EH. Horsfield, 
architect, 884, George-street, Edinburgh 
Juny 18. — Keynsham. — Arreratrons.—For 


alterations to the Keynsham Workhouse for 
office accommodation. Plans, specificatio ete , 
seen, and forms of tender from Mr. Henry M. 
Bennett, Surveyor to the Council, 36, Corn- 
street, Bristol. 

JuLy 18.—4ondon.—Watrt.—Pulling down the 
existing boundary retaining wall and erection of 
a new brick retaining wall and other works at 
the Crouch End School, Park- road, Crouch End. 
Specification and quantities from’ the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, High- 
gate, N. 

Jury 18._Swansea.—Rooms, rrc.—Provision 
of a new entrance and exit and new cloakrooms 
at St. Thomas Council School. Mr. & 

Halden, Clerk to the Committee, 
aes, 9, Grove-place, Swansea. 


Education 
Deposit of 


aes 19.—Aberystwyth.—Cius-He Erec- 
tion of a club-house. | Plans and spec ions 
from Mr. G. T. Bassett. A. -B.A., architect 
and surveyor, Aberystwyth 


Public Hall, Mr. 


-Erection of a 
architec 


Quay-street, Ammanford. Deposit of 21. 2s. 
Juty. 19. — Wells.—Appirions.—For_additions 
and alterations at the boys’ school. lans_ and 


from 


specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
tle als AY 
B 


architect, M Pictor, 


A., Bruton, Somer: 


. — Woolwich. EXTENSION 
extension building work at the Wor s 
Plumstead. Drawings and information from the 
architects, Messrs. Church, Quick, & Whincop, 


William-street, Woolwich. “Deposit of I. Is. 

Jury 20.—Acton.—ScHoon.—Erection of a new 
school. Drawings and specification seen and 
quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. F. A. 
Everitt, Secretar Education Dapareniedt: 
Council Offices, Acton, W. 

JuLty 20.—- Croydon.—Concrete Worx.—Con- 
structing in concrete the walls and channels of 


from the Town Ha 
Brighton. 

JuLY 21.—Ebbw Vale.—Resuipinc.—For { 
rebuilding of business premises at Beaufo 
street, Brynmawr. Plans and fication Wi 
Mr. Hy. Waters, M.I.A., architect and survey 
street-chambers, Ebbw Vale 

JuLty, 21.—Norfolk.—ImproveMENT i 
alterations. and improvements at Aslaet 
Council School. _ Mr. Thos, A. Cox, Secreta 


Borough Surveyor, 


Education Offices, Shirehall, Norwich. Depo 
of Il. 1s. 

Juty 21. — Romford. — Arerations.—Nxee 
tion of alterations at the Council offices. Spe 
fications with the Surveyor to the Comme 
Market-place, Romford. 

JULY —Warrington.—Firtincs.—For sa 
tary fittings and the cloakroom fittings 
Evelyn-street Council school. Specificatio 
from the architect, Mr. T. A. Buttery, Exchang 


buildings, Queen-street, Morley. ‘. 
Juty 21,—Yorkshire.—Scnoo..—Erection of 
school at Lepton. Plans seen, and_ specifi 
tions, with quantities, from the Edu 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. Dep 
JuLy 22.—Bangor.—Room.—Hrection of a m 
schoolroom, classrooms, and_ vestries adjoini 


the Tabernacle Chapel. Drawings seen, @ 
quantities from the architects, Messrs. Cubitt 
Manchipp, High-road, Loughton, Essex, or 


298. High-street, Bangor. Deposit of 11.’ 1s. 
JULY 22.—Lisburn.—Scuoo.s.—-Erection 
school buildings. Plans and specifications see 
and bill of quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 


the architect, Mr. James Hunter, Beechwoe 
Lisburn. 
JULY 22. — Windsor. -— ALreratrons.—Alter 


tions to “the sanitary arrangements at the Uni 
Workhouse at_Old Windsor. Plan and specific 
tion with the Master of the Workhouse 


_ JULY 24,—Andover.—Potice-stTatron.—A ter 

tions and new detached police quarters 
Andover Police-station. Plans and_ specific 
tions with the County Surveyor, The Cast 
Winchester. Depesit of 21 : 

Jury 24. — Pentreroeth. — Scuoon. — B 
removing the two galleries and replacing ¢ 
floors at the infants’ school. Specification wi 
Mr. T. Walters, Clerk, 31, Quay-street, C: 
marthen. 

JuLy 24.—8t-y-Nyll.—Corracrs.—Erection 
two cottages. Plans and specifications at 1 
offices of Mr. W. HE. R. Allen, Deputy-Cle1 


Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate street, Cardi 
* JuLy 24, — Westerham, Kent.—Corrace, 
—The Metropolitan Water Board invite tende 
for a cottage, etc., at Westerham-hill, Ker 
See advertisement in this issue for further ps 
ticular: 
x*; JuLy 24, — Weymouth.—ScuooL.—The Joi 
Secondary “Rates Committee of Weymouth a 
Melcombe Regis invite tenders for a seconda 
school. See advertisement in this issue f 
further particulars. 
JULY 25. Bexley Heath. — Crock Tower. 
Erection of a clock tower in Market-plac 
Plans and specification from Mr. W. M. Epr 
architect, 8, Ethronvi-road, Bexley Heath. 
posit of 11. 
_ JULY 25. — Eyeter.—Atrerations.—For alte 
tions at No. 266, High-streci. Quantities fro 
Mr. R. M. Challace, architect and surveyor, 1 
Bedtord- xeter. 
* JUL “Harold Wood.—New Bui.pine 
Erc.—The West Ham B.C. invite tenders for n¢ 
dormitory buildings and convalescent home 
Harold Wood, Hasse: See advertisement in #1 
issue for further p: ula 
“ondon. TRAM WAYS. —The Lond 
invite tenders for the roadwork and pla 
g required for the reconstruction on t 
conduit system of e ce tramways 
Green-lanes, Mildma » and Southgate- Toa 
mway in Seven Siste 


road, these works forming the subject of e¢ 
contract. And for the construction for electric 
traction, mainly on the overhead trolley syste: 


of their authorised tramways from Brixton 
Herne Hill. Also for the paving works of 4 
street widenings on the above routes. Specific 
tions, quantiti drawings, etc., from the Chi 
Engineer of the Council, Mr.. Maurice Bi 
3.M.G., at ihe County Hall, Sprin 
Deposit of 51. for each contrac 
—Hamme~smith.—Bor.er-rouse 
e Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders for t 


a new contact bed. Plans and specification with erection of additions. to boiler-house. See a 
the Surveyor, Mr. R. M. Chart, F.S.1., Council vertisement in this issue for further particular 
Offices, Katharine-street, Croydon. Deposit of JULY 26 Londen.—Sue.ters, rrc.—Hrecti 
21. of lavyator; accommodation nd _ shelters 
JuLy 20.—Durham.—LopGr.—For building a Wormholt Park, Hammersmith. Plans see 
porter’s lodge at the isolation hospital. Norman’s and specification from Mr. H. Mair, Bio 
Riding. Plans and specification at the Council Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 
Offices, Blaydon. ‘ Q7.. —Amesbury, Wilts. a STATIC 
Juty. 21. — Brighton. — Lavarory.—Construc- Erection, of a county police-station. Plans a: 
tion of an underground lavatory. : Specification specification seen, and quantities, on deposit 
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BUILDING—sontinued. sinking aor NG at alien era Specifi : — Isleworth. — Parntine, etc. 
uons and particulars from the Engineer to the the Brentford Union invite 
» date given at the commencement of each Council, Mr. Albert H. Barton, Town Hall, Hast cleansing, palit. ete., to 
yraph is the latest date when the tender, or (owes. Deposit of 1l. 1s. workhouse, offices, and schools at 
vames of those willing to submit tenders, r 10. — St. John, N.B. — Harsour Isleworth, Middlesex, See advertisement in this 


be sent in. -Construction of a breakwater, wharves, issue for further particula 
., from Mr. J. George Powell, County Sur- dry dock, and ship repairing plant. “Specifica: %* Avcusr 2.—London, N.E.—Pammixg, rrc.— 
Browbridge. tions at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of ‘Ihe Guardians of St, Leonard, Shoreditch, ix 

—ondon, W.—Suxpry Bumprnes, the Board of ‘Prade, 73, Basinghall-street, B.C. vite tenders for painting, cleansing, and repair: iH] 
ihe “St. Marylebone B.C. invite tenders for AUG 15.—Derbyshire.—Reservoirs.—Con- at their branch school, Lower Clapton-road, i 
ry buildings, roofs, bins, etc., at the depot, struction of two brick-covered service reservoirs See advertisement in this issue tor further 
miond- street, Edgware-road. See advertise. at Sparken Hill, Worksop, and Barlborough. wlars 
in this issue for further particular Drawings and specification seen, x No TE. — Wickford. — Srreer 

ScHoon.—Brection of on deposit of 10/. 10s., from the engine The Wickford P.C. invite particula 


Ly 28. — Cheshire. A 
School for zirls at West Kirby. Plans and Messrs. G. & F. W. Hodson, Bank-chamber for use in exposed country district. 


fications seen, and quantities, on deposit of Loughborough. tisement in this » for further part 
from Mr, H. Beswick, County Architect, - Stockholm, Sweden.—Raiiway. 


UGUS 


rate-street, Chester Jonstruction of a new line between Enstaberga 
ULY 28, —-Imerton.—Orricrs.—The Merton y. Drawings, specifications, etc., through ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
C. invite tenders for erection of additional Vice-Consulate, Nyképing, Sweden. WORKS. 


Deposit of 31. 
See advertisement in this issue for : : : 
er particular Tuy 17.—Blackburn.—Smerts.—For making 


T up streets. Plans and specifications seen and 
DULY 28, — West Kirby. — Scuoor. — The FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, eations ; 
hire Kducation Committee invite tenders 5 » information from Mr. W. Stubbs, Borough 


for etc. Engince C 

M i ingineer, Municipal Offi burn. 

jon of a new high school for, 81 irls. at West Jury 15.—Nottingham.—Firincs.—For sup- JULY 17,—%ristol ‘onstruction of 
See aghionuise ment in this issue for plying new  water-closet fittings and lavatory brick and pipe sewers at. Haston. Drawin een 

jer particulars. hasins at schools, for the Education Committee. and quantities on deposit of 2l., from Mr. T. H. 

LY 30.—Treboeth.—Apprtions, Erc.—Altera- Pjans seen, and specifications and quantities Yabbicom, City Hngincer, Queen-square 

and additions to Moriah Chapel. Plans from the City Architect, Mr. F. B. Lewis, Guild- Bristol. ; 


specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. hall, on deposit of 11. Is. JULY 1 Dundee. — Prive s 2 5 
iam Matthews, architect, 151, Bryngelly-row, Juty 15.—Nottingham.—ParntinG, eT G-in. - Spdeitenion res, nee 
oeth cleaning and painting at the Council s George E r, Hngineer and) Manager, Water 
Hampshire.—AtteRa-  Specitications, quanti and forms of tender Engineer's Office, 93, Commercial-street, Dundee. 
. invite tenders for from Mr, I". B. Lewi rehitect, Guildhall, JULy 17.  endal: WATER Ma: Li 
school at Sholing. on deposit of il. 1s 6-in. water main along Low Fellside 
udvertisement in this ae for further par- Juty 17. — Norwich.—Parntinc.—For colour- lars at the Gas Office, Touyalesidleeroude Ww 
ars ing, painting,  w various Wilson, engineer and manager. ; 
. Dare.—Beeston.—ScHoor.—Erection of a oh pecifica on, de- JULY Badybank.—Koaps.—For repair of 


Catholic school. Plans and quantities from 
. H. Herbert Marten, architect, 3, Cook- 
-street, Leeds. ene 
Crosland Moor. Hovse.—Erection "Jun 18. — Derby. Parwmiva.—For cleaning, 
ng-house. Quantities from Mes: painting, and decorating at the Public Offices, 
Dep arson carci iesta ands cucyevorny aeeaie eee 
treet, Huddersfield. eee Surveyor, Public Offices, Heanor, Derby. 
au — Erdington. — TrRamwa’ ULY 18.—London.—PaIntinG, F ‘or paint- Jury 17.— _—p. 5 5 pa 
tion of ‘Tramway No. 2, THen DISHED agin torionhon dnexiOrion! titi. Mn aisle aeameae aur Tpelese nadia Glee 
ruction of the permanent including (Chapel End Schools, Walthamstow. Specifica- North. Specification and drawines’ seem gut 


from Mr. . Brown, roads. 


Ree? Tae eT tion at Bailie Sime’s, Royal I 
Ean PAavinG. — For paying 
road, Westbourne-grove, Shir- 
» and iat re-road. Specification from | 
Holbrook, He Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, 


er bonding, wood block pa and other tion with Mr. H. Pros ATahitecoitobihe: Gone ae rerun é ings, seen and 

FR erage ea a er MC engine Terao Mea Caf (CPE EE Date | 

1@ Council, Council House, Erdington, Bir- street, Walthamstow. Hast-hill, Wandsworth, 8.W. Deposit of 51. 8 

hen. z JULY 18. — Portsmouth. — Drcoratinc.—Re- JULY “17. Bpenagagey ea ceneees 

| Dare. — Hebburn. — Avprrrons.—For pro- decorating interior of blocks B and D at the making-up streets. Plans Hs 

| additions to the Miners) Hall, Quantities Infectious Diseases Hospital. Milton, scifi Hee aA EE, ations, ete. 
seo. R. Smith, A.R.IB.A., architect, tion seen, and form of tender from the borough Surveyor to the Council, Silver-strest, Spenuy. 


rs, South Shields. Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth. Poors 


Dare.—4song wood.—Hovusrs.—Hrection | of JuLy .18. — Rochdale.—PaintinG.—For paint- soe a - 

dwelling-houses. Mr. Sanderson M. Balm- jng at  Cheetham-street conveni : Nee Hin od eeensiae ers 2 Bor street 
architect, Longw ticulars from the Borough Surveyor. tender frome Me shin Med pee pee ae 
Dare. — Merthyr Tydfil._Bomer-novuss, TJuny 19. — Danes. — Paintin, erc.—Internal Wngineer and Surveyor moe ata Ww orough 
-Brection of boiler-hous two fives courts, decoration and outside of , aunty 18a: Breniiosd ent al ednezbury. 
general improvement to yards, at the inter- Harwood Western Council Schools.  Specifi Ken lsh nit ints, apeeioation ¢ ipply _ of 
ate school. Particulars from the Deputy- tions with Mr. W. White House, Rishton. L a pecification from Mr. J. W. 


‘or, at his office, Clifden House, 
Brentford. 


Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. JULY 20. — Kirkburton.—PamntinG.Painting 

—Normanton.—Hrapquarters.—New isolation hospital. Particulars from Mr 
Me Simpson & Firth, archi- 7. Smith, Clerk to the Committee, 23, John 

and surveyors, Southgate, Wakefield. street, Huddersfield. 

— Wilts.—ScHo0o Erection of a *. JULY 21.—Ashford.—P 


—For making- 
from Mr. 
, 36, Corn- 


Bennett, Surveyor to the Gounei 


Na FLoors.—The 


aie { 8 Bristol. 
a ot Plans and specifica- Managers of the W. London District School in- Shai alee tae 
Seno at oN GL, W. lount, yite. tenders for planing floors of the dormi- Jot — Crewe.-SewensGe —Construction of 
ligh-street, Salisbury. Deposit of 1l. 1s tories and infirmary wards. See advertisement S07 4ge disposal works, étc, | Plans, sections, and 
e be f ae inthis issue for further particulars. pecifications seen, and information from’ Mr. 
* JuLy 21. — Foots Cray. — Parntinc, Erc.— C Baton Shore, Borough Surveyor, Earle-strect, 
IGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. The Kent Hducation Committee invite tender re We igi ol nae wert ee 
for painting and repairs to Longlands Council struction of a stormwater sever and. w semen 
Ly 18.—London, N.—Borter.—Supply of a School, Foots C See advertisement in this RN canines Aiea ye pewicr cane! a pore 
sectional boiler in place of existing boiler of issue for further r articulars. and. specioasenes ead tan aay eae Tat 


heating, appari tus i the Now: Harringay JvLy 21—Great Yarmouth. 
ol, Falkland-road, Harringay. Specification por pain prove Hees n Ha therham. 
Mie he We, Allen, Becklary for Hucation, — Spectivations from the Borvugh Surve po ote a ne 
Stapleton Hall-road, Stroud Green, N. Hall, Great Yarmouth. Schools, Particulars from the Borough Estate 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, am. 


Ly 20. — Lisburn. — G JULy 21.—Lowesteft G E Office. Prospect-place, Swansea. 
and erection of a retort, s S painting and repairing work in various schools. Brighton.—Woop Pavina 
ntings, etc. _ Specification and dr wings Bpecifications seen, and particulars from Mr. la od paving. Specification from the 
_and quantities, on deposit, of 21. 2s., from T. Knights, 44, Milton-rcad, Lowestoft. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton 

» Me T. Newbigging & Son, 5, “‘Jypy 99, — ‘Twickenham, — Part Denny and Dvnipace.—Sew 

._ Manchester. = ‘ cleani distempering, and painting at the ruction of sewers. Plans and 
Ly — Barlby.—Pumping Svarton.—Con- Trafal Public Blementary Schools. Par- Burgh Surveyor. Deposit of 10s. 
tion of a new pumping station. Plans ticular fie m Mr. F. W. are Surveyor to 22.—Glamorgan.—RoaD.—For_ construc- 
_ and specification and epee en de- the Council, Town Hall, Twickenham. a new road at Holly Bush. Plans and 
‘of 51., from the engineer, Mr. E. J, Sileock, 4° Jury 95. — London, N.W.—Pamymne, & jeation seen, and form of tender from the 
nary House, Tothill-street. W esiminster, The Willesden D,C. invite tenders for cleans rveyor, Mr. J. H. Jones, Blackwood, 
10, Park-row. Leeds. seas E and painting works at Public Offices and Educa- Deposit of 11. 1s 
pee Westbury. — Resuryor, ero-— fon (ices, N.W. See ad- 24.— Feltham.— Granrre.— Supply of 
Bon of a pumping station ‘and zeservel;  yertiser Forms of tender from the Surveyor, 
supply of c ‘on pipes, etc. en Pee cay, Stevens, Town Hall-chambers, Feltham 
fications seen, of St. 24.—Keith.—Srewrrace.—Sewage carr 


and quantities, on deposit_of 
sae soo Sine Guardians 


s., from Mr. W. H. Stanley, -Inst.C.E., 


George, BF oe any ane taivendarsttor painting extension. Messrs, Jenkins & Marr, engincer 


PR lau eae oS Engineer ore ironwork ‘of Workhouse in Ende: 15, cena rdeen. 
iri ee 3 eS a - JULy 2 ender EW BAGS Construct: 
96, onydd, _ Waren Surriy..- street, W.C.; also Guardians’ Offices and Re 7 ee 
iy 25, — Geirionydd.. — Waren Surry. Ceiving Home for Children and Nurses’ Home in of sewers and surlace-water 
Bend! specifications 8 Wivadesireet, W.C. See advertisement in this holes, etc.,and storm-water culvert, @ Mil, 
Highgate. Particulars from Mr. ©. J. Love 


issue for further particulars. 
Jury 28. — Blackpool. —Furniture.—The  §8TOove, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Munici- 


* 

Blackpool B.C te tenders for furnishing the Pal Offices, Highgate. ‘ 

—Heacham.—Warter Worxrs.—Erec- ae Gants | Library and Art Galler See ad- Pea Fae ee Granin —Supply and i 
fower- and tank and the laying  vortisement in this issue for further particular delivery, of broken Resniior Forms of tender 

fee? water tower amdases, Drawings and 2% JULY\8. — Merton, —Painminc, erc_—The jromm Mr. HH. Nankivell, Surveyor, Vestry | 
fications seen, and quantities, on deposit of | Merton, U.D.C invite tenders for painting and a raintri 
6d.. from the engineer, Mr. H. H. Stevenson, decorating offices 


s and specifications seen, and quantities, on 
sit of 2. 2s. from ihe Engineer, Mr. E. 
ns, A.M.Inst.C.E., 8, Castle-street, Car- 


For the making- 
pecifications see 


See advertisement in this JUiy 25.—Baling.—Roaps. 
particulars. up.of roads, Drawings and 


z t-street, Westminster. issue for further 

Re en ee nstanten: —W ATER WORKS. Jury 28. — Wimborne. — Fencrnc.—For the Gag eueanite, patos ae Charles Jones, 

truction of . waterwork: Drawings and supply and erection of iron fencing and gates at Baling, Wr peer tts 2 Mt oereans Town Hall, 

fications seen, and cumainaee on deposit of the extension to Wimborne Cemetery. Specifi- Drones ie Woedtord.. re ge ea 6 5 

6d., from the engineer, Mr. H, Stevenson, cation and forms of tender from Mr. V. G. A. Renken eee Leap Son TE.—Supply _ of 

>arliament-street, er star. NEES E A.M.I.Mun.E., Borough Offices, Wim- Paine O Gunseeon a ae oe yeaa 
27.—Ipswich.—WELL.—For_ sinking a borne i" Tea Wiocd Onde Creare niseae me 2 

AES ee cae Plans specs > JULY 29. — Zondon, S., — Ware GuAnpe, Oincony W oodior a areca bee i 

fon, and schedule of prices, on deposit of rc. +-'The “Metropolitan Asylums Board) invite (20) amaiensne AND 

is, from Mr. C. W. S. Oldham, Engineer, tenders for supplying and. ng wrought-iron >: s invite 


Fy other g ds, at Park Hospital  t¢ for erection of lav tory accommoda: 
wire and other guards, ap Pate Sos. and shelters at Wormholt Pa 


ue for further par- nent in this issue for furth 


‘ on 
See advertise- 
or particulars, 


2 Waterworks, Waterworks tubing, 
Recorrorenon:, Wiaterwonier- Walt for Children, Hither, Gre 


1 
Brittas, Co. Dublin.—Disrnrector. See advertisement in this 


ae A y Jory 26.—Emdlow.—Watrr SupPLy --T. 
ecling, and leaving ready se, at iculars ; ULy 26.—1 y ‘ vaying 
ine Be hertee: eRe ee reecligan e Avcust 1. — Epsom Union. — Parntina, Bee ibe Bosgushedarce Plans and specification 
-pressure _sterm  disinfector. Chairman, VARNISHING, ET The Epsom Guardie in ye 36. Sat SUPE oe i 
jin Joint Hospital Board, Municipal Build- eaudets ioe whitewashir painting, varnishing, bs z fe = (he a {RANITE 
Dublin. etc., at the Workho infirmary. See advertise- of ranite r. ead, i] 
her particulars, Council Offices, Elland-road, RInponiens i 


LY 29, Eact Cowes. -- Bore-Tuse.—For ment in this issue for furtl 
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ROADS, e!é.—continued. JUity 29.—East Dereham.—Granive.—Supply pee cduons seen, and quantities, on_ depos 

PEER Gaia aE AE EN oat oh gach af broken apranite.- Forms of tender from the of 2 from the engineers, Messrs. Blliott 

PUNE TaDds ihe Waleelioaleailen the tundertior Hin SUL Mr. F. Burch, Theatre-street, Hast Brown. Burton: puildings,  Parliament-stre 

fone er those willing to submit tendsre, may te JULY 31.— Penge.— Srreers.— Private street Avcusr 9.—Surbiten.—Srwace.—for scr 
ae works, Plans and specification seen, and quan- and sewage disposal works, Drawings and g 

JULY So emanates —Granire.—Supply of tities, on deposit of 2l.,from Mr. Herbert William fication, quantities, and form of tender he 
pean granite and slag. Forms of tender from Longdin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Anerley, the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. Henry 
Ss. Ennion, Clerk, Deva-chambers, New- AuGust 1.—Markyate, Herts.—Smwacr.—For Deposit 


Mather, Council Offices, Ewell-road. 


mares, sewerage and sewage disposal works. Plans and 1ol, 10s. 


Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale, | By whom Offered, ope 
*7HE LHGGATI’S ESTATE, POTTERS BAR—At the Mart | | John D. Wood & Co. . July 18 
*MACHINERY, PLANT, Erc.—-At Bath Buildings, Montpelier-street, Br hols, Young, Hunt, Alder, & Co. July 20 
*PREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS, CHISWICK—At the Mart ‘Tyser, Greenwood, & Go . July 2h 
*CORONATION ANNEXE, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. | Horne & Co. ... July 2 
*WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY—On the Premises . J.T. Skelding & Holla July 26 
*SURPLUS FREEHOLD LANDS, HAMMERSMITH —At 1] | Hdwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnet! z July 26 
*FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS anp FREEHOLD LAND, MORTLAKE $ the Ms | Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach, G July 27 
*FREEHOLD LAND, ESSEX—At the Institute, Southend‘on-Sea . | 1. W. Offin, jun. i Tuly 29 
*PREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, SOUTHWARK—At the Mart #. W. Field. July $1 
*PREEHOLD SITE, KENSINGTON—At the Mart. S. Walker & Son Aug. 1 
RECENT SALES—Continued from page 53. 20, Mansion House-st., f., TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
and 2, Edwin-cottag w RD x. N, 
By Waurer Pye. Lee 3 
Yarkhill, Hereford.—Castle Estate, 128 a. 1 x. 1 5, piand 2. Dulas re ab oes aa 
LN ~ £5500 puthain i and 4, Byinoel Da cee (ioc, aN) naa 
By R. W. Funier, Moon, & FuLie 38) 320 A te ene pie ter aecnam,. with delvare Ta 
Epsom, Surrey.—Burgh Heath-rd., The | Chatet, "By T 46. See ee te eC eeadits mbar. oa 
and 2r. 15 p., f 1,100 Addingham, Cumbld.—Farm, 221 ‘Yo Canada, post-free, 2ls: 8d. per annum; and to all part 
BLE aes ane oy ea Wert 2,750 Furor Aniwiles, Australia, New Zealand, india, China, Cey 
Stoke Frister, Box erset: Stileway “aah s & Co. b yan) slonid be acca 
99a, 11. 4p., 8,820 Pattishall, Northants. —Freehold farm, 39 a. Roath Shee eae 
Pasture lind, 9 SoS De 250 Or. 16p.. s 850 ——_--~-—_—_ 
‘Templecombe, Somerset. Rian Farm, 118 a. By Mappison, Mixes, & )DISON. 
$x. 86 p., ft. . 6,100 Rollesby Norfolk.—Rollesby Hall Estate PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIAL 
Orehard land, 1 2, 175 1,089 acres, 1. sue 9.440 —— 
Pasture land, 31a. 1,000 eral eae eg ReumMS *,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, 
Pwalve buildihe sites 488 _Suly 5.—By Bax & Lepper. average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowe 
Pasture land, 53.0. 0r. 2,050 Islington. rd." (5:)3 tf, De Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a 4 
ee and ¥ Bae ~ 1,410 pat i shia ba remembered by those who make use 
Bridgwater, Some Agricultural estate, By Marre & Co. Rater 
aaa acreast) 28,291  Hampstead.—82, Parliament-hill, u BRICKS, &c. 
sae, s.r. 8l., y.. 25. i 510 Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 8. 
Leominster, Hereford lying portions of YF a 
Hampton Court Estate, 1833 acres, f. ....., 42,742 i : 
ge Aree Suwon’ stat oa a8 eel 035 Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
Yay Hill Farm, 3a. 17. 50 = BOUsp eave Loss) Uke -  Flettons T 9 95 Double Head 5 
ni 0 yrs eae, ieee o rin BRE cea jouble Headers 13 7 
‘areham One Side and two 
Contractions used in these lists—F.g.r. for freehold Red . 312 0 Ends. Ww 7 
a ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for BestRed Pressed _ Two Sides and 
610 improved grownd-rent ; g.x. for ground-vent; r. for rent; Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for  BestBluePressed Splays & Squints ib V7 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
3763 Fental; q.x. for quarterly rental ; rly rental; Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 Gizd Str'tch'rs 
2 SW NTSETON, & wt. for unexpired term; fo m; yrs. for Best Stourbridge Headers . 
er Rint Curborough years; la, for lime; st. for nteeatl ad; sq. for Fire Bricks ... 314 0  Quoins,B: 
ough it 299 Sauare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres.for crescent; GLAZED Bricks. and Flats ...... 4 J 
# eee a eae é z ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd.for yard; gr. for Best White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 
Ht eles y ee Ht a a grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p-h. for public-house ; 0. for Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 
ren armouth, oward-st Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. Stretchers 6 One Side and two 
South (s.), f 380 Headers .. 6 Ends 77 
F June : Br Drax, Sox, & Hie ———_+--+—__ Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and 
ye¢.-dL & 53, Brightfield-rd., wt. 7: nose,and Flats 14 7 6 one End ...... 18 
71. 15s., Wir. 581. 108. 210 PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 i 
By Hameron & So: < 5112 Gert Sabon: P neteniaes 5 Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Gl 
Westhury, Wilts Outlying po eae Nat, Tel., 6112 Gerrard. ‘Telegrams, “ The Builder, London. y Vor 1000 less ipped Bolt Glazed, £1 
Leighton Esta Hater, 1 DOs103 . da 
ia By Harry Baun. THE INDEX (with TITLE -PAGR) for VOLUME C. (January Thames and Pit Sand 9 per REED delle 
Elstow, Beds. Wholding,15a.3x.34p.,f 980 Meese ese | yeamoe Ballaet 
—By Brarp & Son. ting the Numbers are now ready, price eee Poniand Cement 9 per ‘ton, 2 
: 40 ; st Ground Blue Lias » * 
uo Peat ome eters | otoan Te Seneniatn ane) ie) Oe ae aa 
price 'selve Shillings and Sixpence, will be ready ordinary charge for sacks. 
205 ep on the 2th inst. : : Grey Stone Lime “Is. 6d. per yard deliver 
y 373 SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton at rlyd 
"By R. Ww. Fourier, Moon, & Fou. STONE. 
Thornton Heath.—I to 11 (odd), 5,17, 19, 26 to Per Ft. Cube. 
'32 (even), Windsor-rd.; 143 to 167 (odd) COMPETITIONS, ‘CONTRACTS, Barn Sronz — delivered on road g 
3 |, 2 CORE Oran rou waggons, &. 
Pa to és “erat Totton- Paddington Depot. 
a 4,250 a Do. do. delivered on me 
Six lines or under . Depot... 
ad 300 Kach additional line. Por7tLanp Stone (20 ft. 
x Be MEE 5 : TLAN : . average)— 
zoversion 2 A 280 cee Brown Whitbed, delivered on road _waggons, 
- ig pee 345 Six lines (about fifty words) or under... Faddington Depot, Nine Elns Depot, or 
yrs. a 8 Each adit pout ten words Pimlico Wharf 2 
Croy nae aie fe advertisemer White Basebed, delivere aggons 
rever' in 70 y ,3 , on applicati 
Stretton-rd., f. 135 sl’ UATIONS WANTED Geeresnaey ae onl; Readington, Depot Ae ims Depoty og 2 
NES, g, hy Four lines (about thirty words) or under 2 aa 
nes LAs tn a aii Ae RGR Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot, 
S401 4,000 PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY ie Bede has 
v #,* stamps muct not be sent; but all sums should be remitted by guonsters in blocks,. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
on Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the eer in blocks .. 16 Freestone... 
Lean 200 Publisher of “ THE BUILD ‘atherine Street, W.C. Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
1, BOBU. cote S)800 A Gvastnementa for thei cuseue seks feaue are recived up Pike cries 4 Tine é 6 
m. on 1 S. put “* Classi ossib S. ee wes: 
- eal Kemst' i the eae any Which ly reach the Ofice ater TWELVE Hee Corsehill in Stone.. Be ‘ 
stead Issex.- OON it d fe id 
mee gg SEE A MS enaneameaenate Were BGO ts 8 i 
: ie See in Hood Quality. 
> +9 DP. 600 ALTERATIONS IN [TANDING ADVERTISEMENT: Per F 
2 Aetrords villas, f., ‘W.r. ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office batons Scappled HSA Vines as Rallwoy. Dental 
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JuLy 14, tg1t.] 


SLATES, 
Fer 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
£5, d, In. In. £s. d. 


be 
) best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 


zor 13 2 6 unfading greet 15 17 6 
ditto 1817 6 20xi12ditto . 1. G 
)1st auality 18x10 ditto . 5 0 
00 168 ditto.. 5 0 
5 0 20x10permanent 
5 0 green iw 6 
18x10 di s 912 6 
6 16x8 ditto.. 612 6 
6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
. de s. d. 


plain red roo! Do. Ornamental (per 

(per 1000)...... 42 0 1000) ... 52 6 
and Valley Hip and Valley 

(per doz.) 
Broseley (per 

)) 50 


(per doz.) ....:. 
Best Ruabon red, 
0 brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds) (per1000) 57 6 
Do.Ornamental (per 


rmamental (per 


60 0 1000) .. . 50 
40 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
alley (per di 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
« Hartshill’’ Staffords. (Hanley) 
nd, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 
4 (per 1000) . 0 (per 1000) .. 42 6 
pressed (p Hand-made sand- 
ees 6 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 


woop. 
Buripina Woop. 

: best 3 in. by Lin, and 4 in. 
y 9 in, and 1Tin.. 
best 3 by 9.. 
ns: best 2 in. by 
n.,and3in, by7 in. and 
ns: best 24 by 6and3 by 6. 


™ Jess than 
7 in, and 8 in. 


0 
0 
0 «.. 1210.0 
0 
0 less thn best. 


10 


: seconds 


cond: 010 0 » » 
nd 2 in. by 6 in. 910 0 -. 1010 0 
. by 44 in, and 2 in. by OOO ee elOmO nO, 
en iowa Boards 
. and 1} in. by 7 in. 010 0 more than 
eeeenes 
og 100 
mber: best middling Danzig At per Toad of 50 ft, 
[emel (ave: specification) 5 0 0 
onds 410 0... 
ull timber (8 in. to 10 in. Sie Bis 
all timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 905: On d4 
dish balks .. noel Oneed 
spine timber (30 ft.average) 410 0... 
At per standard, 


Jorsers’ Woop. 
@ Sea: first yellow deals, 
in, by 11in.. 210 0 
C 


v7 in. 

ond yellow deals,3in. i byllin, 19 0 
5 3in, by 9 in. 18 0 0 

attens,2}in. and Sin. by 7 in, 14 0 


rd yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Lin. and § 1 0 
8 tv) 
0 
0 
Ss 0 
ond yellow deals, 3 in, by 
Lin > il 0 
9. 3 in. by 9 in 0 
atten: 0 
rd yello 0 
(0. 3 in. by 9 in 0 
attens ... 0 
2 Sea and Petersburg— 
st white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0 
; ” 3 in, by 9in. 14 0 0 
1 0 
0 
” 0 
attens 0 
-pine 19 0 0 
ler 2 in. thick 010 0 
w Pine—First, aan sizes 44 0 0 
iment: 00 
onds, regular sizes . 00 
iments 0 0 
|Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 3 6 
ig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
ge, per ft. cube. 030 
” ” 026 
scot Oak Logs, p 056 
Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
ch... 0 0 8. 
my do, do. OO Zier 
Mahogany—Houndr: 
asco, per ft. super. as i 0 010 


seted, Figury, per ft 


er ft. cube ..... 040 Od 50) 
red Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
ay? 7 in, yellow, planed and 
106 O16. (OO 
. by 7 in. yellow, planed and. 
atched. OPE Ome, OnkaiO) 
n. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
atehed 016 0 100 
. by 7 in. white, planed and 
not 0120... O14 6 
. by 7 in. white, planed and 
latched. 012 6... O15 0 
n. by 7 in, white, planed and 
latched, rg A In 016 6 
. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
nd beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 0 013 6 
. by 7 in. ” » 014 0 O18 6 
9 it Zin. white » ” OPLO ORs aes Oe ui Y) 
by 7 in. 012 9 015 0 


el in, at 6d, to oa, per square less than 7 in. 
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JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £s. d. 
sections ... 7 ONO omy 100 
Compound Girders, “ordinary 

SCCtIONS .......... 900 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 11 0 0 120 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary section: +900 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates .. 900 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 


METALS, 

Per ton, in London, 
a. £s, d. 
(ee ee) 


Trox— 
Common Bars 
Staffordshire Cr 


merchant quality 0 0 
Staffordshire “ M: 0 
Mild Steel Bar 0 0 
Hoop Iron, t: t) 0 
>» Galvani 00 
(¢And upwards, according to size and gauge:) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. = 
5 2 a 
3 = 
Sheet Iron, 
Ordinary s 
8 ft, to 20 = 
g. 14 10 = 
gs. 415 = 
1165 = 
712 0 = 
g.13 0 oe 
1150 = 
Cnt Nails, 3 in. to 6 in MAW O go lw O) 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &e. 
q a. 


Leap—Sheet English, 4Ib. and up 16 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe 

Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne . 
Silesian 


Lbil? 


iia 


Pid) 


Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 


Son per—Plumber: 
‘Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


Maret 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 

Per Ft., Delivere: 

26 oz. fourths 

32 0z. thirds. 


15 oz, thirds 

» fourths .. 
21 oz, thirds. 
23 02. 


» fourths 


» 21 oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 

Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Rolled, ’ Oce- 
anic,Arctie, Mufiled, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white. 

Ditto, tinted 

* Not less than three crates. 


+ Hartley’s 
” 


ye 


34d. 
. bd. 


OILS, &. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes .  pergallon 0 3 7 
2» 8 » in barrels ‘ ” 03.8 

» in drums ” 0 310 

Boiled » ” » in barrels. ” 0 10 
” » in drums » 041 

Tun pentine in barrels . * 035 
” in drums. 0 7 
Genuine ropa English White ‘Lead, ver ton at 0 0 
Red Lead, 0 
Best sa eeens rector Ou O 
Stockholm Tar .... per barrel 112 0 


Per gallon. 
s. 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Gopal Oak 
Superfine Pale E 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oal 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
Churches 
Fine Elastic Carri 
Superfine Pale Blastic Carriage . 
Fine Pale Maple 
Finest Pale Durable Gopal 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
Vhite Pale Enamel 


ee 


Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 
Oak and Mahogs 

Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting .. 

French and Brush Polish , 


mee oe 
wonohehHSSane 
comccoocosoon Canc 


ocooocoooHrerscescsco 


eee 
Soa 
aoe 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to ‘*THH 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. o notice can be taken of anonymous 
communication: 

‘The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cation and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for mode! sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
‘ation should bear the owner’s name and address 
ther the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
may result from inattention to th 


8 
on 
inconyenience 

Any ¢ 
or to e: 
subject to the anprovaliom Hontnclvortdres iaterien 
receiyed, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not nécessarily imply its 


Mustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
portant archilectural competition will always be 
accept ed for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not, 


Peel ah Sickchonns 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘*'The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 aim. on Thursday. B.—We 
cannot pub lish Tenders unless authenticated ‘either by 
the architect or the buildmg owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders'accepted unless the 
hinotmt of the Tender is stated, nor any Gstin which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BOUGHTON MONCHELSEA. — For 
Monchelsea Council de vz3 work, for 


Boughton 
t Eduea- 


tion Committee. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 

tect :— 

E, Jenner ........ £305 |. Wi & Sons, 
W. T. Burrows 180 é Mon 

R. Hodge 175| chelsea* £148 


BRADFORD. For e: 
Mr TT. H. Gamble, 
Bradford :— 

Ironfoundse 

Mason: 
Joiner 

13 


n of vicuna works, 
nitect, 9, Bond-street, 


H. Barrett & Son, Bradford. £563 0 
il 407 0 


thambers, Great Horton, 


J. Smithies, Great Horton, Bradford 
Plumber: J. Walker, Leeds-road, Bradford. 30 0 
CARDIFF.—For the erection of a public convenience, 

Cardiff Corporation. Quantities by the City 


0 | Hatherley & Co. £167 0 0 
5| Tucker Bros. ... 16L 9 10 
ear 0| B.D. W. Byan 
Knox & Wells... 17911 0| Cardift*... 160 13 8 
E.Tumer&Sons 175 10 9 


EBBW VALE (Mfon.).— 
institute buildings, with 
walls, etc., at Victoria, for the Committee c 
Iwyd and Victoria Institute. Mr. Med J 


the erection of new 
etaker’s cottage, boundary 
the Waun- 
all, aachi. 


tect, Caré diff. | Quantities by the hitect 
E. H. Ev: Knox & Wells £2,887 
D. Dav: H. Herbert & Co. 2,885 
Allan, Ltd. W. Symonds & Co., 
y & Westacott Ltd. 2,885 
A. J. Colborne 2,818 


2,900. 


2R.—For. alte 
Mz 


ions and additions at the 
R. M. Challics, architect, 14, Bedford- 


E. H. Westcott... £716 13 3 
G tter .. 665 00 
J. W. Castle 


Westcott, Aus- 
tin, & White 


658 00 


GISLINGHAM. ion of a house, for the 
Baron Hartismere Court of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters. Mr. 'f, Inglis Goldie, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Bank Plain, Norwich. Quantities by the architect 
ble. ‘Total. 

80 £771 
00 742 00 
00 719 00 


Howes Bros .. 
‘A. Gayford 
J. R. Boddy 


H, A. Andrews 116 697 10 0 
T. H. Yelf 170 686 70 
Theobald & Sons... 00 679 10 0 

Plummer, 00 670 00 


R. H 123 00 659 00 
5100 650 00 
0100 647 00 


00 640 00 


& Son 

Eldon J. Smith 

‘A. H, Sampson ... 

Podd & Fisher 

J. W. Trudgett, 
Sussex-road, 


00 116 00 614 00 


00 


00 650 00 


ddition of an aisle to Huecle- 
SOteOhusehi oe zgerald Jones, architect, 
St. Aldate-street, Gloucester. Quantities by M 
St. Aldate-street, Glou 
H. Tilston 0 | Estcourt & Sons 
Wiser 5 0| King & Sons.. 
0| W. Jones 
0;A. J. Dolma 
10 Gloucester* ..,.., 


mate 


GLOUCESTER 


storation of the tower of Ross 
architects, 


HEREFORD.—Por res 
Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, 
Offa-street, Hereford :— 5 
Blackburn, Star- | V. G. Morris 

ling, & Co., Ltd. £817 12 6 | C. C. Gold & Co 
G.& W. Edwards 666 00! 39, The Br 

P. Lewis way, Stratfor 
Co. 1 642 London* 


00) 


_ KINGSTOW. N. ae erection of the Carnegie Li 
O’Callaghan & Webb, architects, 31, 
set, Dublin. Quantities by Mr. 


H. Bolton :— 
J. Plunkett ... £4,847 2 6 
4,800 0 0 


P . 3,89 
D. J. Dawling 3,879 0 0 


G. Squire & 
H. Pemberton 


Jo. 


Collen’ Bros... 2 & Sons 00 
Cc rampton a 4,019 0 0| Weafer 5 8 
J. & W. Stew- J. & P. Good, 

art ......... 3,985 0 0| Ltd.,Dublin* 3,690 0 0 


LLANDRINDOD.—For pair ee semi- Teen ached villas, 
for Mr. Edwin Holt. Mes Alfred Swush & Son, 
architects and sur Newport, Mon., and 
Llandrindod. Quantities by the architects 

J. G. Lloyd, Llandrindod* 


£1,550 


LLANWRTYD WELLS.—For semi-detached houses, 

for Mr. Daniel Jones. Messrs. Alfred Swash & Son, 
ects, Llandrindod :— 

N. Evans, Llanwrtyd Wells* . pies O17) 


For the supply of four ear traversers for 
m, Camberwell, and Hammersmith car- 
fo the bonaon County Council 
Stothert & Pitt, Ltd. 
Heenan & Froude, Lid. 
§. H. Heywood & Co., Ltd. 
S. S. Whiteley & Co. «..... 
Cowans, Sheldon, & Go., Ltd 
Hurst, Nelson, & Co., Lid. 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd. Ey 
Brush Electrical Engineering Uo., L 
Loughborough* 
[The estimate of the Chief Offi 
parable with tende: 


AO IUD 


at Westminster, 
treet (street), 
Chelsea, Fulham, Fulham (sub-), Kensington, Knights- 
orth Kensington, Shepherd’s Bush, Manches- 
Edgware-road, Hammersmith, and Bromp- 
tions, for the London County Council :— 


work 
water, Notting hill, South Audley 


LONDON.—For painting 


389 
able with the tenders 


Hecuaeta 
was £2 


ute, or 
28 9s.] 


ainting external wood and iron 
Old Kent-road, Kennington, Peck- 
reet, and Fosley-ros 

rigade, for the London 


G Parker & Sons .. 3 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, South 


Lambeth, 8.W 2 a 
itect’s estimate compa 


203 15 
ble with the tenders 


[Phe Ai 


LONDON.—For painting work at Charlton, Eltham, 
North Woolwich, Plumstead, Lee green, Hast Green- 
wich, Rushey-green, Lewisham, and Shooter's Hill fire- 
ns, for the London County Coun 


H. Groves 10 0 
W. Bailey 210 0 
J.S. Fenn : 00 
E, Proctor & Sons, High: street, 
Plumstead* . «+. 108 16 10 


[The Architect’s estimate comparable with the tenders 
was £147 6s. 11d. ] 


LONDON.—For painting work at Battersea, Batter. 
sea (sub-), Battersea (river), Clapham, shall, 
Aviudaworth and Northcoto-xoed fire-stations, for the 
London County Coun 


i 


Maxwell Bros., Ltd. £189 00 
Ltd. . 174 00 

164 12 0 

140 62 


ith the tenders 


02 5s. 74, | 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For painting work at Deptford, Green- 
wich, Pagent’s Wharf, Cherry Garden-street, Rother- 
hithe, and Spa-road ’ (street) fire-stations, ‘for the 
London County Council : 


£214 12 0 


206 00 

. & T.. Thorne 199 00 
E. Proctor & Sons, 

Plumstead* 165 18 6 


[The Architect’s e: 


LONDON —For painting external wood and iron- 
work at Whitefriars, Clerkenwell, Scotland-yard, 
Waterloo-road, and Holborn fire- stations, for the 


Slgnual 
J. Grover & Son, Wilton Work 
North-road, N.* 
[The Architect's ‘estimate compa able with the tenders 
6 ls, 1d.] 


LONDON.—For painting work at Great Marlborough- 
tish Town (114, Highgate-road), Hollow: 
Hornsey-rise, Islington, Hampstead, Hampstead (Holly- 
hill), Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West Hamp- 
stead, Euston, and Caledonian-road fire stations, for 
the London County Coun: 
Thompson & Bove £136 10 0 
Marchant & Hi 
Stevens £ noes 


the Streatham, 


BP kvememik iseciya atl 
ae etioneel foun tuamitiondon |tCounty 
C. Brown 7: 0 
W, Akers & Co., Ltd.” 7 17 
J. Garrett & Son 70 0 
W. Johnson & Co., 
éommon, 8.W.* 58 2 


[The Architect's estimate, comparable v th dhetenders, 
£75 11s. 10d. | 


LONDON.—¥or pa 
the following 
Hac 


for "fhe 
Poplar, Shoreditch, 

erton, Stoke Newington, 
adwell, Burdett-road, and Bethna al- 


gate, Millwall, Sh 
green fir 
£36 7 6 


ansions; Savoy- 
street, Stra, denny 8242 
[The Architect's estimate comparable with the tende 
casé the lowest tender hi 
ut of accepted tenders 
s than the total of the 
2d.).] 


SLATEWORK 


of every description manu’actured by 


Onl WILLIAMS «, CO. 


High-clas ENAMELLED 
S‘ate for. BATHS, DADOES, 
MANTELPIECES, 
CVABLETS, (teed aad eilded, 


etc. 


DINORWIC WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, S.E, 


[JuLy 14, rort. 


8, Adelphi-terrace; S Sind Ww 


£11,950 | Perry & Co. (Bow), 
Ltd. 
fe 


Son, & Chidge: 


J.W. Jerraz am 
J. 


11,410 | : on 
11,245 | Fairhead & Son 
| Patman & Fother- 
2|  ingham, Ltd....... 10,58 
J. W. Maddison ... 

G. Godson & 3 
E.Lawrance& Son 


Subey & Sons, Ltd. 
J. Mowlem & Co., 


Ltd. ..... .. 10,860] Ltd. .. 

J. 8. Hammond & 

SD ou geeth «> 10,785 

MALTBY.—For construction of sewers and _sewag 
disposal works, for the Rotherham Rural Distrie 
Council. Mr. B. Hey, Surveyor to the Connell 


Imperial-buildings, Rotherham: Quantities by th 
Surveyor 
T. Gray & Sons, Tinsley, Sheffiela* 050 


NORFOLK.—For 
St. Clement. Me 
44, Market-place, 
architects 

H. W. Reeder. 
H: Rilett ... 
Hall & Lawson 
Johnson & Son 


tion of cottage at Terringto 
Walker & Walker, architects 
Wisbech. Quantities by th 


. £263 | P. Bone... 19 
R. Eggleton, Terring- 
ton St. Clement, 


King’s Lymn’......... 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co; and C, Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent: — Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4: 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehous 
floors, fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terrace: 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge C 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(EsTaBLisHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.H, 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceaul fisphalte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVIN( 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines), 


aa Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & ZBimc Roofing. 


The most Efficient and Economical System 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 


F. BRABY & CO.,, LT! 


in the Kingdom. 


Telephone: 
. North 3082 (4 lines), 


Chief Offices: SG2-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Works: 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 


BRISTOL, 


GLASGOw, 


FALKIRK; 
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CHAPEL oF THE THIS Mr. RB. 8S. 


Lorimer, A.B.S.A., ARCHIT 


DINBURGH, 


Sourn Front anp East Enp, 


STALL AND THE East Enp Anp Cuarr 


A Monumental Approach. 


(From Architektonische Handzeichnungen Alter Meister.) 
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THE EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL: THE NEW SITE. 


F the Memorial Committee imagine 
that they are at the end of their 
difficulties in having adopted the 

lorth end of the Green Park “ Broad 
Valk’? as the site of a memorial statue 
© our late King, they are, we venture 
© think, seriously out in their calcula- 
ions. If we are to assume that a 
ortrait statue is to be embodied in the 
nemorial, and the Committee’s report 
ertainly appears to suggest this, the 
ite chosen is a most difficult one to deal 
vith. The difficulties may not prove 
nsurmountable, but the first essential 


in taking any steps towards a satisfactory 
solution is the recognition of their exist 
ence. To begin with, the Broad Walk 
is obviously designed to afford a view 
of the Victoria Memorial from. Piccadilly, 
and. it is obvious that for one person 
who views the memorial from any other 
point there are a dozen who see it from this. 

The first necessity, therefore, is that this 
axis of this vista should be free, and how 
is it possible to place a portrait statue 
in any. other position than the central 
axis of the monument? Suppose, how- 
ever, that we sacrifice this vista and 


substitute for the more distant Victoria 
monument a nearer one to King Edward. 
If the statue of the King is to face 
towards Buckingham Palace he turns 
his back on Piccadilly, from which road 
most people will view the monument, 
while, if he faces Piccadilly, his back 
is turned on Queen Victoria. The diffi- 
culty is the same whether the portrait 
statue crowns the monument or not, and 
we can hardly conceive it to be within 
the power of even our ablest. sculptor 
to design a statue facing. both ways—the 
only solution that would meet the case. 
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Clearly the proper site for such a 
monument in this location would be the 
north side and not the south side of 
Piccadilly ; a statue here, with a fine 
architectural background, would be 
impressive both from Piccadilly and the 
Park, but this would involve the purchase 
of valuable properties beyond the means 
the Committee have at present at their 
disposal. 

The «ifficulties we have cited are but 
a few of those that would present them- 
selves to the artist called on to prepare 
a design for this site, and we can 
only reiterate our previously-expressed 
opinion that the only course likely to 
secure a satisfactory solution is an open 
competition. The suggestion that such 
a competition would exclude the best men 
is absurd; they could be retained by 
more than one method if necessary. 
But we confess that our faith in the so- 
called “best”? men has been at times 
seriously shaken. It argues a very pe 
mistic view of the future of our country 
to assume that men of the coming 
generation are not at least ag able as the 
preceding one, and if we were asked 
to say whether we would hope for a better 
result from a competition between, say, 
a dozen men who have achieved public 
recognition or from one between all those 
who have yet to achieve it, we should be 
inclined to put our faith in the latter. 
The British attitude of caution renders 
the path to recognition a long and arduous 
one, and before achievement is widely 
acknowledged a new generation has 
sprung up capable of effectively chal- 
lenging the ideals of its predecessors. 
For this reason we maintain that every 
opportunity should be afforded for the 
younger man to show what mettle he is 
made of. Moreover, we doubt if the 
artist, however eminent he may be, who 
is not sufficiently interested or public- 
irited to engage on a design for such 
a memorial unless his commission is 
assured, is the man that should be 
employed under any circumstances for 
a work of this character. We should 
have thought the Advisory Committee 
would have been cured of their blind 
faith in the system of commissioning 
a sculptor to control the form of the 
memorial. Their last scheme was 
wrecked by the mistaken idea of their 
nominee as to the type of monument 
the site demanded no less than by 
the insidious attempt to eliminate archi- 
tectural control, and it might have been 
imagined that the lesson would have 
been taken to heart. As it is this 
unfortunate experience seems to have 
taught them nothing. 

We should naturally claim that the 
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matter of this memorial is primarily an 
architectural one, but the advantage 


of a  properly-conducted competition 
is that by this method the question 
settles itself. With the jury forme 
for the purpose of appreciating the 
question from all the aspects involved, 
the selected design may be the work of a 
sculptor, or an architect, or of both, the 
sole reason for its adoption being tha 
it is absolutely the most artistic solution 
of the problem. We are more than ever 
convinced that unless such a course is 
adopted it can onty be a lucky fluke i 
the memorial escapes being counte 
as another of our too numerous failures 
in this direction. 


THE: BUILDER: 
ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE BILL. 
y ESPITE the fact that this Bill 
'D) is now passed by the House of 
IEEZ43) Commons and that the City 

has triumphed over the almost 
unanimous view of artists throughout 
the country, it still remains to us to draw 
attention to the happenings of the last 
seek and to the means by which the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
and others opposing the Bill have been 
outmanceuvred. 

If we may judge by a leading article 
in the Times, public opinion has not 
grasped the meaning and significance of 
the evidence given by the three architects 
who appeared before the Select Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Corporation. 
There is a danger that the public may 
shink their evidence is entirely in favour 
of the scheme. This we feel bound to 
o0int out is not a correct description of 


the position. It is most essential to 
realise, in justice to these architects 
themselves, that we are not entitled 


0 infer from their report that they were 
asked to give their independent advice 
on the whole situation or on the under- 
ying traffic ideas which prompted the 
scheme. It is only fair to them to 
assume that they were simply retained 
xy the Corporation to make suggestions 
and to give their opinion within certain 
definite limits which involved the accept- 
ance of the underlying idea— upon 
which their report expresses no opinion, 
Had these gentlemen been asked to 
put this scheme out of their minds, to 
consider the whole problem afresh from 
the beginning, and to produce the best 
scheme they could, there is no doubt 
a better one would have resulted, and 
it is this better scheme that the situation 
called for. It is not to be supposed 
that they would wish the public to think 
that they considered this scheme a 
complete and satisfactory solution of 
every aspect of the problem or that they 
themselves are not capable of producing 
a better one. 
There is also a danger that the attitude 
of the Institute may not appear quite 
clear. We understand the Institute 
expressed its approval of the action of the 
Corporation in consulting three of its 
members on the assumption that they 
were to be consulted as independen 
experts on the whole situation and that 
heir advice was to be sought as to the 
means of proceeding to obtain the bes 
possible results, and not that they were 
to be simply retained to report within 
the limits of a reference which granted 
certain premises entirely destroying the 
value of the report as an expression of 
ndependent opinion on the root idea of 
the scheme. This fact, we think, should 
e thoroughly grasped in justice to all 
concerned. If we read the report in the 
ight of the fact that it is all based 
on the assumption of the necessity for a 
hrough traffic route at this spot, many 
opinions and conclusions it contains 
appear reasonable which otherwise most 
people would be disposed to question. 
We must not forget that the architects 
do not seem to have been asked whether 
it was necessary to create this through 
raffic route at all, or whether the 
raffic could not have been relieved 
by developing Blackfriars as a main 
hrough traffic artery and creating a 
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local traffic bridge from St. Paul’s to 
Southwark to relieve the other bridge 
of local traffic and make it possible 
to get rid of the danger of the tram tunnel 
at the Cathedral and approach it in an 
architectural manner. This and other 
such ideas seem to have been outside the 
terms of reference, but they are just the 
questions which lie at the root of the 
whole problem and upon which town- 
planning advice was so necessary. 

Once take the need for a new through 
traffic route in this position for granted 
and start off with the preconceived idea 
that this is the dominant factor in the 
scheme, and it becomes easy to accept the 
bridge over Queen Victoria-street as an 
essential condition of a satisfactory 
scheme and to Jook upon the approach 
to St. Paul’s as “ at the best a secondary 
aim,” but these are just the points which 
an independent report on the whole 
situation would not have taken for 
granted. 

It cannot be assumed that the Institute 
in accepting the appointment of its 
three members thereby shows an 
approval of the scheme or that general 
nal or artistic opinion has been 
bly altered by the late events. 
We can now only accept the accom- 
plished fact and turn our energies in the 
direction of endeayouring to secure that 
the bridge and its approaches, however 
wrong it may be in conception as a 
scheme, shall as far as possible save 
self from the worst by assuming decent 
architectural form and proportions. The 
larger question as to the methods at 
present employed for the initiation and 
critical investigation of schemes of such 
far-reaching public interest as this remains 
to be dealt with, but its importance 
justifies us in ‘reserving it for considera- 
tion in a future issue. 


——_---—__—_—__ 


NOTES. 


We most heartily sympa- 

East London thise with the Bishop of 

eel. Stepney’s suggestion that 
the derelict Stepney Fish 

Market and adjacent land should be 
converted into a public park and river- 
side terrace as a memorial to King 
Edward in East London. The size of 
London justifies this course, and the site, 
while it would afford as suitable a position 
for a monument as any other in the 
East End, has the additional advantage 
of providing a park where it is badly 
needed, and one that, fronting the river, 
is of greater value than its actual area 
of eight acres would suggest. Besides 
this there is the gain of opening up the 
view of the Thames with its picturesque 
incidents of passing traffic. 


apprec 
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Tue increased demands 
of the Scientific Collee- 
Now: Sciences tions at South Kensington 
Museums. iS apparently necessi~ 
tating the curtailment of 

the ground at present occupied by the 
Natural History Museum. At the time 
this museum was built it was evidently 
not anticipated that the land between 
the Albert Hall and Cromwell-road would 
be built on to the extent that subsequent 
requirements have rendered necessary, 
and a liberal space was left on all sides 
to the great advantage of the effect of the 


The Natural 
History and the 
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ith end of this area. Now it is 
ended to form a road close to the back 
the Natural History Museum, thus 
eventing the possibility of that building 
tending northward at any future 
ne. As the building is planned this 
yuld have been the natura] direction for 
y enlargement, but it is possible to 
bstitute extensions on the east and 
st, and though these would modify 
e architectural effect of the building 
s do not think they would be seriously 
trimental to it. Sir Norman Lockyer, 

a contribution to Nature, suggests 
wious ways in which the proposed 
heme could be improved from the 
int of view of the requirements of the 
isting and the proposed museums. 
hese suggestions do not, however, 
aterially affect the architectural aspect 
‘the question except that his amend- 
ents would tend to preserve intact 
le open spaces east and west of the 
atural History Museum; from this 
spect they are certainly deserving of 
msideration quite apart from the prac- 
cal contentions. 


Tue official proposal re- 


fee South ferred to in our previous 
‘on = : 
Site. “Note” involves cutting 


another 60-ft. road be- 
ween Wxhibition Road and Queen’s Gate. 
low, we are not disposed to say that 
nder the present conditions some such 
sad may not be desirable, but most 
ssuredly it does not add in any way 
9 the architectura! impression create 
y the site as a whole. From the very 
rst the entire area, which might have 
een made one of the most striking 
satures of the Metropolis, has been 
reated in an unintelligent manner that 
mphatically condemns the system 0 
saving artistic problems in the contro. 
f the official. Instead of preparing a 
omprehensive scheme by which the 
arious buildings could have been brought 
nto architectural relationship with each 
ther the site has been parcelled ou 
yiecemeal as demands for it came along, 
ind the only consideration that appears 
0 have dictated the positions of the roads 
was the necessity of giving access to the 
yuildings for which sites were allotted. 
Hiven a large oblong with a building of 
she mass and importance of the Albert 
Hall at one end, anything more inept 
than its intersection by a series of cross 
roads with the principal buildings all 
strung along the central axis can hardly 
be imagined. 


Tum rearrangement of the 


The New National Collection, which 
Rooms atthe promises to make it 
Rae aaa: s to make it one 


Gallery, of the most perfect 
galleries in Europe, pro- 

ceeds apace. Within the last few weeks 
four galleries and a cabinet gallery 
(which you enter directly from the right) 
have been opened to the public. The 
masterpieces of Dutch and Spanish art 
are now on view—the works of Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Murillo, Franz Hals, and 
others—and seen to excellent advantage. 
The colour of two of the galleries is 
olive green, while those in which the works 
of Rembrandt and Velasquez are hung, 
is of old gold. The green, we consider, 
on the whole, to form the better back- 
ground, more especially perhaps in the 
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case of Rembrandt,fthe efiect of whose 


colour schemes is somewhat diminished ° 


by a mass of wall colour of something 
like approximate tone. The pictures 
are admirably spaced : the effect of each 
work is considered ; there is no antagonism 
between those placed in juxtaposition, 
either in colour or in pictorial idea. The 
light, however, in the cabinet gallery is 
quite inadequate, and reduces to an 
absurdity the hanging of pictures on the 
wall at each side of the window, as they 
cannot be seen. And in Gallery No. 
XIV. it is surely a little disrespectful 
to the memory of a considerable painter 
to place the works of Goya in an almost 
inaccessible corner, from a spectators 
point of view, behind a door! 


CONTINUED progress 
being made in the adapta- 
tion of ozone to the purifi- 
cation of drinking water for the supply 
of towns and cities. Apart from 
examples in America, the ozone plants 
at Chartres, Florence, Hermannstadt, 
Nice, Paderborn, Paris, Villefranche, 
and Wiesbaden are sufficient to demon- 
strate the scientific and commercial 
success of the system, whose claims have 
been further recognised by the decision of 
the Paris Municipal Council to install two 
additional plants each of 9,900,000 gallons 
output daily, and by the 1,000,000 
gallon plant recently completed at St. 
Petersburg. The latter has been in- 
stalled at the Penkowaja Waterworks, 
drawing supplies directly from the Neva. 
Before treatment by ozone the water is 
clarified and rapidly filtered to remove 
impurities in suspension. The clarifying 
process is conducted on the American 
system involving the use of alum as & 
coagulant, and filtration by a series 
of Howatson mechanical filters, where 
crushed flint takes the place of sand. 
The ozone plant was constructed by the 
Russian Siemens and Halske Company 
and has fulfilled all expectations. It 
is stated that the water now supplied 
is clear, pure, and healthy in every way, 
the bacteriological zecords being pat- 
ticularly satisfactory. 


Ozone Water 
Sterilisation. 


Tw another column will he 

Giihsa Hv found a letter dealing 
with the methods adopted in regard to 
the competition for small houses at 
Gidea Park. Many of the criticisms it 
contains amply justify the demand 
for an investigation as to whether these 
methods are not likely to divert archi- 
tects from their legitimate aims by 
entangling them in the complications of 
speculative commerce. We think this 
point of view may not have struck the 
promoters at the time the competition 
was organised, and certainly it did not 
come within the purview of the assessors, 
whose duties were limited to the means 
to be adopted to secure a fair adjudica- 
tion, so that they should not, as our 
correspondent seems to think, be regarded 
as in any way responsible for the com- 
mercial relationship between the pro- 
moters and the competitors. 

a 
st. ANDREWS PARISH CHURCH. 

Two memorial windows have been fixed 
in the Hunter aisle of this church. They 
depict the Baptism and the Agony, and form 
two of a set of four representing scenes In the 
life of Christ, and were designed by Mr. Louis 
Davis. 
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THE LONDON SALON. 

Tun Allied Artists’ Association, Ltd., 
whose fourth exhibition is now being held 
atthe Albert Hall, have chosen in_ the 
London Salon a somewhat ambitious title for 
their show. The Independents in Paris, 
or the Secessionists in Vienna, have been 
much more modest in this respect, while 
their aim has been higher. When we get 
a Salon representative of London art it will, 
we expect, be a very different affair from this. 
So far, indeed, as British art is concerned 
it is largely an exhibition of the “great 
rejected,” the work of painters whos ideal 
is perfectly in harmony with the tradition 
known as academic, but with no new 
impulse, no new note, and, generally speaking, 
with a vastly inferior execution. The 
exhibitions of the foreign painters to which we 
have referred are, perhaps, in part compcsed 
of works which have keen refused at the 
official galler but, in so far as the 
ionists at Vienna are concerned, the 
have not been thrown out in conse- 
quence of any inadequacy in fulfilling the 
academic standard, but because the aim 
is essentially different from the academic aim. 
It is, in a way, an exhibition of protest. 
And so it is with the much larger, much 
wilder collection of the Independents in Paris. 
The spirit of protest there shrieks from. 
every wall. At Vienna the small group of 
artists are held together, broadly speaking, 
by their antagonism to a formula which 
places limits on individual expression, on 
research, and on experiment. ‘The training 
and capability of the artists are not in dispute. 
Tt is all a question of point of view. The 
wish of the Independents is altogether on 
another plane. This show is the largest in 
the world, and its democratic, or rather 
anarchical, character is established by the 
freedom of its rules, if anarchy admits of any. 
Outside Paris, and not always there, the 
pictures are not taken seriously. But 
journals of the standing of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, for instance, open their 
pages to an elaborate and thoughtful 
consideration of the work, Wildly extrava- 
gant, farcically puerile, indeed, as many of the 
pictures may he, we are not out of sympathy 
with the point of view which hesitates to 
dismiss the exhibition as of no concern. 
What country is there but France, what city 
but Paris, that could provide such a boundless 
expression of artistic extravagance, of 
naiveté, of at once incompetence and ability ? 
Tf the Quartier Latin of Murger’s time no 
longer exists, its spirit is still abundant, 
and this is, after all, a spirit which, in the 
course of time produces the great painters 
and sculptors of France. If the show of 
the Independents is a nursery in which the 
din and tumult are a little deafening, a 
little beyond the decencies of a well-ordered 
establishment, there emerges now and again 
out of the racket a voice which commands 
attention. The raison détre of such an 
exhibition is plain ; its useful purpose in the 
republic of art obvious. It is not, on the 
face of it, a training ground for future 
Academicians, but it often proves to be 
go in effect. The work-of many of the 
older Independents, for instance, is esteemed 
at the Salons. Although the London Salon 
is established on sufficiently broad lines, 
it possesses little, if anything, of the ch’sracter 
of t aris group. Arart from cne or two 
foreign artists of distinction, and a very small 
body of English artists (most of them women), 
re free and independent spirit of the youth 
of Paris is lacking. A complacent adherence 
to the academic ideal is the dominating note 
of the vast majority of the works. And 
complacent mediocrity is more disturbing 
than fantastic incompetence. The protest, 
if protest there be, is against the selection of 
a hanging committee, not against an artistic 
method or point of view. The exhibition 
may be of some advantage to the artists 
who have not had the opportunity of seeing 
their work hung in a large gallery with other 
pictures. The sort of detachment which 
ris view. engenders may enable them to 
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discover certain very obvious limitations. 
But we have no wish to throw cold water 
on the exhibition as a whole. As yet, 
perhaps, the society is too young to have 
discovered in itself the elements which 
make for genuine interest and vitality. 
These will, no doubt, gradually assert them- 
selves. And, as we have indicated, there 
are pictures at the Albert. Hall which are 
well worth a visit. M. André Chapuy, M, 
Machkoff, Miss Keinmann-Meltzer, and 
Mme. Reneé Finch are among the fore 
artists who show work of more than ordinary 
attraction, while Mi Lilian Lancaster, 
Miss Nesta Wells, Miss Leggett, Mr. A. H. 
Hudson, and Mr. E. H. R. Collings provide 
the most important work by English artists. 


————— 


THE NEW CHAPEL OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER 
OF THE THISTLE. 


Tuts chapel, by Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., 
E.R.1LB which we illustrate this week 
in a manner in accord with its architectural 
quality and importance, was opened by 
his Majesty the King on Wednesday, 19th. 
In its lay origin the chapel is an instance 
of the good results of the diversion, under 
competent judgment, of the word of a 
bequest, if its spirit be followed by a generous 
heir. 

The late Lord Leven and Melville left a 
sum of 40,0007. to be applied by his trustees, 
should the King be pleased to accord his 

ry perm: m, to the purpose of 
“ putting into repair and restoring the Chapel 
at Holyrood Palace so that it can be used as a 
Chapel for the Order of the Thistle.” He 
made the bequest conditional on the consent 
and ability of Sir John Stirling Maxwell and 
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Lord Balcarres to act as executors of this 
part of his will. He also named an architect 
for the work. By the terms of the will, ii 
the architect could not act, or if any impedi- 
ment came in the way of the terms of his wil 
being carried out precisely as specified, it was 
provided that the 40,0007. was to revert to 
the estate. Lord Leven and Melville died 
in 1906. The trustees, after considering the 
project, reported most strongly against any 
attempt being made to restore Holyrood 
Chapel, as “restoration” would “have 
involved almost entire reconstruction. Prof. 
Lethaby was asked to give his opinion, 
and found himself in accord with the trustees. 
The scheme being opposed by those entrustec 
with its execution was, therefore, abandoned, 
and the money reverted to the Leven fami LY 
and on all hands it was assumed that no 
more would be heard of it. It is known that 
this turn of affairs occasioned disappointment 
to King Edward, who had long cherished the 
idea that the Knights of the Order of the 
Thistle should have a chapel of their own. 
In a manner as unexpected as it is certainly 
unusual, the young Lord Leven and Melville, 
making himself heir to his father’s intent, 
came forward and placed his portion of the 
diverted 40,0007. (an amount of about 24,0007.) 
at the disposal of King Edward, for the 
purpose of building a chapel for the Order. 
His two younger brothers afterwards ass 
ciated themselves with this generous action. 
The King thereupon. called together a 
Chapter of the Knights of the Thistle, and 
from among their number appointed trustees 
to carry the project into effect. In March, 
1909, the Dean the Order of the Thistle, 
the Very Rev. Sir James Cameron Lees, D.D., 
submitted to the Kirk Session of St. Giles 
(where he was then the minister) a letter 
from Lord Knollys, written on behalf of 
the King, suggesting that stalls or a chapel 
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The Chapel of the Thistle, Edinburgh: Entrance from the Ante-Chapel. 
Mr, RB. 8. Lorimer, A.RB.S.A., Architect. 
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should be constructed in connexion with the 
Cathedral. The Kirk Session replied that 
it was honoured by the proposal, and the 
Cathedral Board of Management and the 
Hcclesiastical Commissioners were equally well 
disposed, and in April Mr. Lorimer was 
appointed architect. 

The opening ceremony on Wednesday 
and the meeting of the Order, at which, it 
is reported, the members sat in solemn 
conclave, are occ: of some historical 
interest. “‘The M neient and Most 
Noble Order of the Thi nough analogous 
in character to the Order of the Garter, is 
not its equal in point of antiquity. 

According to “ Burke,” the Order of the 
Thistle was “revived” by James II. of 
England (VII. of Scotland) in 1687, but 
it is doubtful if the Order existed as any very 
definite body before that date. After the 
Revolution nothing more was heard of the 
Order until it was restored by Queen Anne 
at the end of 1703. Since then it has 
maintained an honourable and continuous 
existence, though the Knights have never 
until now had a chapel in which to hang their 
banners. It is also said that never in. its 
history has the Monarch presided at the 
investiture of any of its Knights 

In connexion with the opening of the chapel 
King George invested two new Knights, 
and for this purpose the sword of State 
which Pope Julian presented to James IV. 


used. And a great concourse of 
and Lieutenants and Officers and 
assembled in St. Gi For 
chapel itself is not of any great size. 


It was found tl 
have been 


at no adequate scheme could 
rried out within the existing 
les’s without interfering with 
of the church, 
ion of the lighting 
riles’s and the plan of the church 
generally, the chapel could only have been 
placed where it is—that’ is to , on the 
south side, de the choir. As the size 
of the chapel in width and length was 
necessarily limited in order that it should not 
block up Parliament-square, a dignified and 
stately effect was aimed at by giving the 
chapel great height in proportion to its other 
dimensions, the internal dimensions being: 
Length, 38 ft. ; breadth, 18 ft. ; and height, 
42 ft. to the apex of the vaulting. 

iven as we saw it, lacking the ceremonial 
concourse, the aspect of the interior is 
sufficiently gorgeous and complete. Our 
illustration (the photographs are by Mr. 
Francis C. Inglis, of Edinburgh) gives a 
fair idea of the east end, with the chair of 
investiture in the centre. The linen-fold 
panelling, which lines the apsidal end, is 
peculiarly successful in point of design, 
execution, and the quality and colour of the 
wood. Throughout the woodwork the clear- 
cut but by no means inhuman precision of 
the workmanship upholds the freshness of 
the desig he chair of investiture is 
placed on a granite step, and the lion and the 
unicorn on the octagonal uprights on either 
hand can be distinguished, and on either 
‘de of the chair the hanging lamps of wrought 
«teel-in the form of an angel holding a torch, 
with pendants of the “‘ Pelican in. her Piety ” 
(a device which recu frequently, beimg 
symbolical of knightly virtues) in spherical 
form, below. On the right hand is seen the 


Dean’s chair, with its plain prie diew ; on 
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the left the lectern, with four “‘ buttresses 
terminating in the emblems of the Evangelis 
The underside of the canopy of the chair 
richly panelled and carved, and in a niche 
is placed an allegorical winged figure, with 
a spear, treading on and overcoming the 
dragon, Eyil. The canopy is octagonal in form, 
This view is the one in which the floor 
seen to best advantage. It is of Ailsa Craig 
granite, varied in colour. in a simple 
pattern, with. squares at regular intervals of 
Jona marble. It forms an admirable com- 
plement to the brown woodwork and light- 
coloured stone. The quality of the wood- 
work is perhaps best seen in our detail view 
of the King’s stall at the west end, and. it is 
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lecessary for us here to expatiate on 
t, as upon the merit of the design. Suffice 
hat in the actuality there is the pleasure 
olour and of a satisfaction of the sense of 
ciousness and worth of work and material 
ich a photograph can hardly convey. 
2 only existing examples of ecclesiastical 
Mdwork in Scotland of any importance 
the few stalls at Dunblane Cathedral and 
woodwork in Kir College, Aberc 
l, consequently, the architect, thoug' 
erencing tradition, left almost 
ided and free, and th n, as eventually 
ried out, was evolvec from drawi 
| partly from models, a large shed being 
sted in the building-yard, where models 
@ prepared. sign growing and 
nging as possibilities and limitations 
ame apparent to the architect and the 
vers, with whom he has worked con- 
ously for the last fifteen years. The 
orative motives employed, where they 
not heraldic or appertaining to ecclesi 
1 allegory, are drawn from themes in 
ure—the thistle, the vine, the rose, the 
mm, and so forth, so treated as to make a 
erent scheme of natural symbolism 
mughout. 
he dais on which the Royal stalls at 
west end are set is about 1 ft. 4-in. in 
tht, His Majesty's seat in the centre 
ig a little higher than the Prince of Wales’ 
the Duke of Connaught’s on either hand, 
above, the “stepped” arrangement of 
canopies, seen best in the view showing 


whole chapel, is happy in the effect it 
ss of additional d y to the Monarch’s 
» In this canopy may be seen St. 
waret of Scotland leading children, 
le on either side, but hidden in the 
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aph, are St. Kentigern, with the model 
athedral, and St. Columba in full 
icals, and with the robin perching on 
3 The height from the floor to the 
top of the King’s canopy is 33 f{t., whereas 
that of the side stalls is only 25 ft. Each 
is surmounted by the “achievement” of 
the Knight for whom it is destined, consisting 
of the sword and helmet, the coronet and 
crest, and the mantling peculiar to the 
knight concerned. These achievements, in 
combination with the stall-plates in Champ- 
levé enamel by Mis. Traqua give colour 
and an ordered variety of inestimable value. 
The windows, necessarily at a great height 
from the floor, to clear the stalls, also give 
colour, but of a more accustomed. sort. 
Each, with the exception of the small west 
window and the central one of the eastern 
are double-light windows, heavily 
d at the top. The square west end 


has one small window, with very deep 
embrasures obtained by setting it in an 
exceedingly fine o st to be seen in our 
view of the exterior. The hexagonal apse 


has three windows, and the south side three 
and the north only one—by a happy inspira- 
tion, which chose to fill the two western bays 
with coloured panels in relief, and so avoid 
a distressing conflict of cross light, and induce 


a sense of attachment to the larger structure 
of St. Giles on that side. Each double 
window carries in clear oured glass 


(or the decorative relief mentioned above) 
the names and arms of two of the knights. 
The list, reading round the chapel from the 
north-west bay, showing: Argyll and Mont- 
wlord and Tweeddale, Zetland and 
rol; in the apse, Aberdeen and Hamilton 
of Dalzell, Roxburghe, and Haddington ; on 
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the south side, Balfour of Burleigh and Home 
Rosebery and Fife, Buccleuch and Atholl 
The badge of the thistle is emblazoned on 
each window, and across it, on a scroll, is 
the name of the knight. The one-light 
eastern window is dedicated to St. Andrew. 
The west window, in a colour scheme of 
gold and brown, carries the Royal arms, 
according to the Scottish quartering, and 
underneath those of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Connaught. 

The roof is founded on late XVth century 
examples, which time is by many people 
considered to be the zenith of the Gothic 
style, as the roofs of that period read as real 
constructive builder's stonework, which 
cannot he said of the fan tracery type of 
vault which came later. The aim has been 
to keep the stonework strong and vigorous, 
partly because the Scottish Gothic never 
attained the exquisite refinement seen in 
some English examples, and also because 
modern work is often too timid in scale 
as compared with old. As regards the 
bosses, the main bosses at the apex of the 
chapel roof represent, reading from west 
to east (that is to‘say, from left to right on 
our photograph), the Royal Arms, St. Giles, 
St. Andrew, the Jewel of the Order of the 


Thistle, and the large boss at the intersection 
of the apsidal end of the chapel, the “ Pelican 
in her Piety.” The bosses that are not 
heraldic are treated with some definite 
motive from Nature in the manner noted 
above concerning the canopies. The ante- 


chapel is 25 ft. in length by 14 ft. It 
vaulted in two bays, and, like that of the 
chapel proper, its vault may be described 
as groined vaults, richly ribbed, having main 
ribs, transverse, tierceron, and lierne ribs, 


The ‘Chapel of the Thistle, Edinburgh. The Vault. 


Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., Architect. 
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with carved b s at all the intersections. 
As the ante-chapel vault had to be kept 
low (affording striking contrast with the 
chapel proper beyond), it is a four-centred 
vault founded on examples of a slightly later 
period than the vaults of the chapel itself 
The bosses are coloured in the same way as 
those in the chapel. In the archways opening 
nto the cathedral are some beautiful wrought- 
The bays of the ante-chapel 
sed arches with carved terminals to 
and in the soffit of the arch electric 
bulbs are concealed, show the work most 
excellently, but with ghtly theatrical 
effect. On the right side of the chapel door 
is a stone panel containing the arms of the 
donor and the following inscription : “ This 
chapel was gifted by John David Earl of 
Leven and Melville and his brothers in ful- 
filment of the wishes of their father, St. 
Andrew’s Day, 1910.” 
——_---+—_—_ 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 


THe annual exhibition of students’ work of 
the Liverpool School of Architecture was held 
at Liberty-buildings on July 6, 7, and 8. 
As before, the exhibition consisted chiefly of 
the work of those students who have com- 
pleted the normal course at the School, each 
of whom ‘has a bay allotted to him, in which 
he can arrange his own- drawings as he 
pleases; besides this main body of work 
there are some selections of firs ar work 
by students who will take the mination 
hext summer, and also some examples of the 
work of past students. These latter contain 
several drawings made by Mr. Prestwich, a 
former student, who is now: studying at_the 
British School at Rome; there is a charming 
sepia drawing of the’ Porta Palio at Verona, 
a detail interior of the Pantheon in colour, 
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Interior of Hill Hall, near Epping. 
Visited by the Architectural Association on July 8 (see last issue, page 36). 


and a vivid water-colour sketch of the Temple 
of Neptune at Pestum. We understand that 
Mr. Prestwich is engaged upon, as his chief 
undertaking at Rome, the restoration of a 
palace at Palestrina, and as the ruins leave 
a-good deal to conjecture we may hope for 
some imaginative piece of restoration such as 
the French students of the Villa Medici have 
frequently given us. We look forward to 
the’ day when, in place of this exceptional 


case of Mr. Prestwich, this Roman sojou 
will, be the normal conclusion of the studit 
of our most brilliant young architects. 

To return to this exhibition, the work th 
year appears to be well up to the hig 
standard which we expect from the Liverpo 
chool; the number cf students turned o1 
is actually small—six certificate students ar 
one student for the degree course of Batchel 
of Architecture, the second examination ft 
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The Chapel of the Thistle, Edinburgh: The Vault from above, showing Construction. 
Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., Architect. 
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yhich he takes before leaving the school 
tudio for two years in an architect's office. 
jumbers, however, in architectural, as in every 
ther training, are not the first importance, 
nd we had tar sooner see the high standard 
f this little company of seven join the pro- 
sssion than a round score of rough recruits, 
rho could bring brute force but no fine 
trategy to the cause. 

The Holt Travelling Scholarship of 507. has 
een awarded this year to Mr. H. C. Mason. 
‘he prize is given on two counts—measured 
rawings and design—and we feel that it has 
een well bestowed. In design, perhaps, Mr. 
fason does not shine much brighter than 
sveral others, but his set of measured draw- 
igs of Blenheim Palace are considerably the 
lost striking thing in the exhibition. Four 
uge drawings, beautifully rendered in ton 
ive a fitting representation of this colossal 
lass of sheer monumental architecture; so 
ir as we are aware, there is not in existence 
n accurate set of drawings of Blenheim, and 
1ese drawings therefore constitute a valuable 
mtribution to the study of English Renais- 
mce architecture. The other measured 
rawings which were of particular inter 
ere shown by Mr. Chambers, the student 
ho is taking his degree of B.Arch. ; Gabriel’s 
cole Militaire and Duc’s interesting and 
fined tagade to the Palais du Justice at 
ris were both admirably rendered. Other- 
e, the measured work at this exhibition 
as hardly equal to the usual standard in 
aint of intere We noticed two sets of 
ie small but striking front of the Liverpool 
pothecaries’ Hall; ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
e feel, was dealt with rather more fully than 
mer 

The series of “classical compositions’? or 
udies in the grouping and arrangement of 
assical architecture—generally taken from 
mé well-known example—are continued this 
sar, and we should much like to see these 
produced in colour. The greatest possible 
mount of variety is shown, from a severe 
eatment of the north portico of the Erech- 
eum framed within the enriched doorway 
) quite imaginary scenes covered with a 
ealth of Greek and Roman detail, like the 
ork of a refined and Grecianised Piranesi. 
je noted studies of the Propylea, the 
horagic monument of Lysicrates, - the 
heseum, the Parthenon, the Temple of Vesta 
» Tivoli, arid the Nike’ Apteros. 

Turning to the designs, we feel that, 
jough perhaps there is not any single student 
s brilliant, as was Mr. Prestwich last year, 
le general average is higher, The subjects 
- several of the designs are evidently 
iggested by Liverpool’s locality; the new 
tyscraper on the Mersey front has given the 
lea for a vast office block, and the amazing 
iviality of the present pier-head erections 
a8 led to an attempt to design something 
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St. John’s Church, Epping. The late Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A:, Architect. 


Visited by the Architectural Association on July 8 (see last issue, page 36). 


more worthy the second town in the kingdom, Mr. Chambe 


’s examination design (for whi 


ich 


at the same time including a monument. We he was allowed one month) was a cotton 
illustrate Mr. Mason’s version of the latter, exchange, and we illustrate a portion of the 


and Mr. Davies’ skyscraper. Mr. Thompson’s 


z-in. detail. Other designs were for a mauso- 


tram shelter for a public place is a simple, leum and for a monument to a naval hero in 
strong design which suggests possibilities of a similar position to the Wellington Monu- 
treatment undreamt of by our corporations. ment under the arcade of St. Paul’s. Three or 
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Tram Shelter. 
By Mr. W. H. Thompson. 


An Office Building. A Cotton Exchange. 
By Mr. W. E. Davies. By Mr. G. E. Chambers. 


Liverpool University : School of Architecture. 


four, at any rate, of these latter designs were 
of great merit, and lead one to hope that the 
future of our public monuments may not be 
so disastrous as the past has been. 

Domestic architecture is represented in a 
very practical way by a design for a row of 
seven cottages to be erected at Port Sunlight. 
Mr. Lever offered three prizes of 25/., 10/., 
and 51., for the best designs submitted, which 
were awarded to Mr. R. F. Dodd, Mr. W. E. 
Davies, and Mr. A. R. Sykes. We consider 
the School is exceedingly lucky in having such 
practical and stimulating prizes offered to 
them. Mr. Lever also gave an additional 
prize of 251., which was awarded to Mr. 
Davies for the purposes of travelling study. 

We understand that the Liverpool School 
of Architecture sketchbook will be published 
again this year, which will contain the draw- 
ings shown at this exhibition reproduced to a 
large scale. 

——_+}--—_—_ 


PRECIOUS METAL-WORK. 


Ir is a fact worth noting that artistic 
work in the precious metals is at a lower ebb 
to-day than it ever reached in any past period 
of British craftsmanship. The big manu- 
facturers have not been influenced at all by 
that revival of handicraft and design which 
Pugin began and William Morris developed, 
with help from many men of distinction; and 
it is a very small public that encourages the 
beautiful skill of Alexander Fisher, of Nelson 
Dawson, of Harold Stabler, and of other 
metal-workers who are genuine artists. We 
cannot justly complain of the flaunting trade 
products, because manufacturers have to 
appeal to the ruling tastes of the hour; and 
we know that our British public will accept 
anything if ib be shown in a splendid shop 
and advertised profusely in newspapers. 
Common-sense appears to grow less with each 
advance in free education. When the train- 
ing of the English people meant an appren- 
ticeship in many handicrafts, the difference 
between good work and bad was a matter of 
taste that most people could be trusted to 
see for themselves; while the general aim 
to-day is to buy something that is showy and 
“cheap.” Its cost of production must be 
very low, for those who purchase it like to see 
it advertised in the most expensive news- 
papers, at the rate of 3507. for a full-page 
announcement. ‘This expense is added to the 
other costs of production, yet the eager faith 
of the million believes in ‘‘cheapness”’ as a 


Table Centre for the Welsh Regiment. 
By Mr. Harold Stabler. 
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Silver Bowl: “ The Seasons.” 
By Miss Florence H. Steele. 


blessing. How long this sort of trickery will 
last no one knows; but it is high time that 
our free schools made efforts to infuse a little 
common sense into their teaching. 

Some years ago the Studio Magazine tried 
to awaken public interest in metal-work, 
issuing a series of articles that appealed to 
sportsmen. The usual sporting cup is a 
thing of horror, bad in form, and with a 
surface as smooth as ice. There is never a 
trace of a tool-mark; and if you tell the 
manufacturer that beauty is skin deep, and 
that precious metal-work owes its charm to 
a living surface treatment, he shrugs his 
shoulders and says that people buy his goods. 
The man is right. Sportsmen do not care a 
row of pins for any quality except the 
negative one of size. Their cups must be 
cheap and big. On that point they are all 
agreed; and for this reason, among others, 
the articles in the Studio had little influence, 
though they gave new designs by excellent 
artists. 

It is pretty much the same in another 
phase. of national metal-work, the plate and 
the table-centres used by Army officers at 
their mess. These are usually supplied by 
some large shop; it is not often that a com- 
mission is given to a craftsman. But we 
illustrate herewith an exception to this 
rule, showing a table-centre in silver and 
enamel designed and executed by Mr. Harold 
Stabler for the Welsh Regiment. The height 
is rather more than 2 ft. 10 im. The lower 
part is a silver bowl for fruit, surrounded by 
pillars; these are.ornamented with a chevron 
design in green and white cloissonné, and their 
capitals of rich open-work haye tops of green 
enamel, surmounted by the heraldic Welsh 
dragon. The knop is embellished with 
alternating panels, some with Prince of 
Wales’s Feathers, others with openwork vine 
ornament. Above, supported by brackets, is 
a graceful dish for flowers, with goats 
rampant standing on the brim, for the Welsh 
Regiment has long been famous for its white 
goat, From the centre of this flower-dish 
rises an enamelled shaft decorated with 
chevron pattern. It leads up to a ball of 
silver, on which stands .a female figure play- 
ing a harp, an emblem of Wales. 

In addition to this table-centre, other 
recent examples of Mr. Stabler’s craftsman- 
ship include an altar cross in brass, a 
silver chalice 6% in. high, and another silver 
chalice enriched with Ceylon stones. There 
is no need for us to praise their handling, 
because their beauty is quite evident; but 
why should not a chalice be made with 
a cover? A communion-cup is a sacred 
thing, and ought to he protected from the 


desecration of dust. In the old days it was 
customary to cover the chalice with the paten, 
but there is reason to believe that prelates 
were not always satisfied with this usage, for 
in Bishop Montagu’s ‘“‘ Articles of Inquiry,” 
dated 1638, we find the following question :—= 
“ Have you a chalice or communion-cup, with 
a cover of silver, and a flagon of silver or 
pewter (but rather of silver) to put the wine 
in?’”? Had the cover in this case been the 
paten, or communion plate, surely the Bishop 
would have said so. 

Miss Florence Steele’s work is always a 
feature of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
held triennially; the silver bowl above is @ 
representative example of her craftsmanship. 


Altar Cross in Brass. 
By Mr. Harold Stabler. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
The staff of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and 
faurice E. Webb, M.A., will be on holiday 
om July 22 to August 7, and during that 
sriod the firm will be obliged if urgent 
atters only are brought forward. 


Reading Abbey. 

Dr. Jamieson B. Hurry has presented to 
ie borough two memorials of Hugh de Boves 
id Hugh Cook de Fe ‘ingdon—first and last 
bots of the Abbey. Each memorial is 
ved out of a slab of blue Forest of Dean 
one, 6 ft. by 54 ft., with scenes, in bas- 
lief, from the abbots’ lives. The stones 
uve been deposited by the site of the abbot’s 
lair in the Chapter House. 


London University Holiday Course. 
During the second week, begining July 24, 
vy. Allen Walker will lecture upon ‘“ Historic 
ondon”’ and Professor Walter Rippmann 
90n ‘‘ ‘The School of John Lyon at Harrow-on- 
e-Hill.” The programme includes an excur- 
on to St. Albans on July 27, and on July 29 
visil to Hampton Court Palace under the 
uidance of Mr. Allen Walker, who will there 
liver a first lecture upon “ Tudor London.” 
he course will conclude on August 11; seven- 
en nationalities are represented. 


liversity of London School of Architecture : 
Course in Academic Design. 

A day ccurse in academic design will 

gin in October, 1911, at University 


allege. .The course will be conducted 
ainly on the lines of the course in 
ie Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Dr. J. J. 


urnet, A.R.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A., has consented 
-act as architect-visitor, and criticise the 
signs submitted from time to time as may 
»necessary. The course is not intended for 
‘ginners, but for those who have already 
tended a course of recognised training at a 
ty (or other institution), or have 
herwise obtained their preliminary educa- 
on. The need for such an adyanced course 
is long been manifest. A large number of 
udents, after their pupilage stage is passed 
id after they have spent some time in an 
chitect’s office, are often at a loss to know 
hat to do next. Few are able to start 
actice on their own account with sufficient 
ork to keep them fully employed, and yet 
ten have enough to do to make it difficult 
r them to continue as assistants. Many also 
ve had no opportunity of working out 
‘oblems for themselves on a large scale, or 
seeing such’ problems solved in offices in 
hich they have worked.: ‘There will be no 
finite, entrance exaninations.. All. students 
ill be eligible who can produce drawings to 
iow that (1), they have a thorough acquaint- 
ce with the ‘“Orders,’’ perspective, and 
jography; (2) that they can express. this 
y good drawing; (4) that they have passed 
wough:. a course on. construction; (4) that 
ley have a fair knowledge of. design. ‘This 
yurse’of acndemic. design \is:additional to the 
vo day courses which are arranged to lead up 
) the academic:course. Further information 
m be. obtained from. Professor F._ M- 
impson, F.R.I.B.A., University College, 
ondon, Gower-street, W.C. 


Royal Visit to Edinburgh: Holyrood Palace 
and St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 

For the residence of the King and Queen 
1 Edinburgh during the ‘current .week a 
“arrangement has’ been. made of the state- 
ms in Holyrood Palace. Under the direc: 
ons and superintendence of Sir Schomberg 
[eDonnell, Secretary to the Office of W orks, 
nd Mr. .W..'T. Oldrieve, F.R.I.B.A.; the 
lite of rooms, known as “Queen Victoria’s 
partments,”’..in the east block have been 
fitted for occupation, and on their walls 
ave been rehung the old. pieces of, Flemish 
upestry which were .removed, about. sixt; 
ears ago. |In the State drawing-room the 
oor is relaid, and new panelling is ‘fixed, of 
uk from: ai single tree grown ‘at, Yester, Lord 
‘weeddale’s seat; the walls of the grand 
airease are restored to their former state 
y the stripping off of disfiguring paint. The 
hapel of the Order of the Thistle, St. Giles’s 
athedral, dedicated by the King, has been 
rected at the south-east corner of the 
ral, after the plans and designs of Mr. R.S. 
orimer, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Thomas 
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Ross, F.S.A. (Scotland), acting as honorary 
consulting architect to the trustees. The 
building measures 33 ft. by 19 ft., and is 35 ft. 
high to the apex of the vaulting. There are 
special stalls for the Sovereign, “the Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke of Connaught, and, 
round the side walls teen for the Knights 
of the Order. The fabric is of Cullalo stone; 
of the stained-glass windows, that in the apse 
is by Mr. Don Strachan, the others are 
by Mr Hayes executed the 
stone . Clow the carved 
oak ies the stall plates, of 
enamel, are by Mrs. Traquair, the wrought- 
iron gates by Mr. J. Hadden. 


University of London, University College : 
Heating and Ventilating Engineering. 


The course of heating and ventilating 
engineering at University ‘College i is intended 
for students having a sound elementar ‘y know- 
ledge of mathematical science, and intending 
to ‘specialise in the practice of heating and 
ventilation. The course includes:—Z 1. 
Preliminary public course of lectures on ‘“ The 
Real Nature of the Problems in Hea ating and 
Ventilation Awaiting Solution by the 
Engineer.” Z 2. Course of lectures on the 
detail of the subject. This course compri 
discussion of the application to the problems 
of heating and ventilation of the principles 
of science, and includes such subjects as the 
following :—Properties of air, water, and 
steam; theory of heat, eenaiclione radiation, 
convection; theory of flow of flui 
i steam : tra 
windows, doors, roofs, etc. ; emi 
radiators and pipes under di 
Ss; combustion of fuels, quantities of 
d temperatures attained under different 
ions; boilers and chimneys—the prin- 
s of design, construction, and economy ; 
dishibution of heat, principles of water 
circulation, high pressure hot water, prin- 
ciples of steam circulation; application of the 
theory of the flow of water and steam in 
pipes to the determination of pipe sizes, (a) 
natural circulation, (6) forced circulation; 
descriptions of the various systems of forced 
circulation and the calculations for them; 
heating by warm air, stoves, fireplaces, gas, 
and electricity. Z 3. A course of laboratory 
instruction, illustrative of the above subjects 
(Z 2). Experimental research for those 
students competent to undertake original 
work under the direction of the lecturer will 
continue throughout the session. At the end 
of the second term, a tour in Germany will 
be arranged to inspect important installations 
there. The tour will be under the guidance 
of the lecturer, Mr. Arthur H. Barker, B. 
B.Sc., to whom application for further par- 
ticula ould be made. 
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Commercial Failures. 

According to Kemp's Mercantile Gazette, 
the total number of commercial failures re- 
corded: in England and Wales during the 
week ending Friday, July 14, was 133. 
The failures recorded during the past week 
included the following trades, and for com- 
parison we give the number in each in the 
corresponding weeks in 1910 and 1909 :— 


1911, 1910, 
Building and timber trades 21 23 
Hardware and metul trades............ 2 us 
Tron and steel trades.......0...c0c0000 4 3 = 


National Town Planning and Housing 
Association. 
Mr. H. R. Aldridge, Secretary of the 
sociation, has organ rvangements 
of a visit to England cf sixty representatives 
of municipalities of nine European countries 


—Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, orway, and 
Sweden. The party arrived in the course of 


this week, and will visit the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, the Housing Exhibition at 
Gidea Park, Romford ; Bourneville, the Rown- 
tree model village at Earswick, Woodlands 
Village near Doncaster, the garden suburb 
at Hull, and other places. 


William Penn Memorial. 


The memorial tablet which the Pennsylvania 
Society of New York have just erected in the 
Church of All Hallows Barking, by-the- 
is executed in bronze after a design 
, McKim, Mead, & White, of 
New Yor Penn, who was born in his 
father’s house on ‘Tower-hill, was baptised 
in the church on October 23, 1644. 


———_--¢--___ 


“FELDENHURST,” BOXMOOR, 
HERTS. 


Tue residence of Mr. Herbert Smith, B.A., 
is erected upon a 2-acre site, sloping towards 
the west and facing the nine-hole golf links 
of Shothanger Common. The site is 500 ft. 
above sea level, with extensive views in the 
direction of Ashridge Park, preference being 
given to view rather than aspect; the princi- 
pal rooms face west. The drawing-room has 
also a south and east view. .A feature in the 
planning of the kitchen quarters is a bak 
brick oven, adapted to modern use from the 
old medieval type. 

Both the house and stable were originally 


conti for, circumstances, howev 
nece: the completion by day-work 
under architect’s supervision. The 


principal sub-contractors were M Martyn 
of Cheltenham, oak chimney-pieces ; 
J. P. White & Co., of Bedford, 


Messrs. 


“ Feldenhurst,’” Boxmoor, Herts. 
Mr. A, F. Bullock, A.R.”.B.A., Architect. 
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entrance gates; Mr. G. Jaggard, of Bushey, 
for joinery and. staircases; Mr. Woodley, 
Hemel Hempsted, for sundiai, stone, and 
marble work, and Messrs. Martin Van 
Straaten for tiles. ‘The Standard Range Com- 
pany, Ltd., provided the Burkone fires and 
specially cast the interior grate to dining- 
room, together with the patent casement 
fasteners, both latter designed by the archi- 
tect. 

The walls are 2-in. Ellistown red facing- 
bricks, with hollow filled with Hygien rock 
composition, exposure to continuous north- 
east and south-west driving rains requiring 
careful construction. ‘The oriel window on 
first fioor is the owner’s study, and from the 
flat above an extensive view is obtainable 
and fine sunsets are to be seen. Both hang- 
ing and roof tiles are local Bedfordshire. 

The architect is Mr. Albert E. Bullock, 
ALR.1B.A, 

-———e-@-+_—__ 


BOOKS. 


Varsity men, past and present. 
tions (24 in number) are good and well chosen. 
The arrangement of the churches in alpha- 
betical order is convenient, and the amount of 
information -crowded into the limited space 
is extraordinary. The author; seems to have 
noticed everything of interest in the different 
churches he has visited. Nevertheless, his 
anxiety to do {his has caused his style to 
resemble notes rather than a narrative. ‘This 
has a rather unpleasing effect. We think it 
was a mistake to include references to modern 
churches except when these simply replaced 
old ones. The view of the Allington Monu- 
ment (Jacobean) at Horseheath is very pleas- 
ing, and in this, as in several other cases, the 
author has given us a happy variation from 
the usual type of selection. ‘These are often 
merely exteriors taken from some distance, 
and therefore of little value archwologically. 
We regret that there are no brasses illus- 
trated. The brass-rubbing fraternity is very 
strong -at Cambridge, and Conybeare’s Guide 
is largely purchased simply because of the 
useful. list of Cambridgeshire brasses with 
illustrations, which it has as an appendix. 
Since in none of the volumes has a single 
illustration of these occurred, we cannot help 
wondering whether the publishers think them 
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not desirable. If so, we consider it a pity, 
as they are of the greatest value for showing 
the dress of the period. The author’s severe 
condenmation of ruthless restoration, support- 
ing, as it does, the opinions of the previous 
writers in this series, cannot fail in time to 
affect a great alteration in the minds of those 
who have charge of our ancient parish 
churches. 

Is it too much to ask that-every vicar 
should purchase the volume in which his 
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“ Feldenhurst,” Boxmoor, Herts. 
Mr. A. E, Bullock, A.R.L.B.A., Architect. 
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church is described. 1f this were done, we 
should soon cease to hear of old. churches 
destroyed or “restored”? out of existence. 

The Architectural History of Glasgow 

Cathedral. By T. L. Watson, F.R.1B.AG 

(J. Hedderwick & Sons, Glasgow.) 

In a slim pamphlet of thirty-one pages Mr 
Watson gives the “‘ Autobiography of a Cathe: 
dral,’’ or, in other words, he makes the build- 
ing itself yield the history of its growth, 
which is unrecorded in any written documents. 
There may be some room for differences of 
opinion in regard to the very detailed con- 
clusions, which he reaches from an examina- 
dion of the existing building, but there can 
be little doubt as to the soundness of his 
general results. 

Only a portion of “St. Mungo’s work” 
forms the subject of this monograph, namely, 
the choir erected during the episcopates of 
Walter, Bondington, and Wishart, and the 
prosperous reigns of Alexander IJ. and IIL, 
for though the naye was carried on 
‘somehow during the XIVth century—then 
the tow and adjuncts ’’—amid bloodshed 
and _ str “the autobiography is clear 
and legible only so long as the workers kept 
line and step with their English brethren; 
so long, that is, as we have the firm and 
broad basis of English and European arche- 
ology to found upon. From the end of the 
XIlth century the regular and consistent 
development of the architecture of the 
Cathedral ceases.” 

In the period defined the author, taking the 
mouldings of the vaulting ribs as a clue, a 
method which he makes very clear by means 
of admirable coloured diagrams, distinguishes 
five stages of building, which he sums up 
thus :— 

“Begun by Bishop Walter, just 700 years 
ago, we have seen his temporary chapel com- 
pleted about 1220. Continued by Bondington, 
the walls and pillars of the lower church, 
with the aisle vaulting and, as we believe, one 
bay of the middle vault, were finished about 
1240. Ten years later the upper aisles were 
reached, the north aisle first. the eastern 
vault next, and the south aisle last. By 1260 
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f the choir was 
returned to the 


the whole main structure 
ompleted, and the builder 
nfinished lower vault. By 1270, or soon 
after, the lower east vault and the transeptal 
tair vaults were finished, and the wide open- 
ings left at each end of the eastern aisle and 
jin the east wall became graceful lancet 
windows. By 1280 the choir was unfinished.” 

In the course of his hing analysis Mr. 
Watson throws interesting side lights on the 
methods of the medieval builders. He ex- 
plains the order of the construction by the 
igencies of the building works. For 
mstance, the vaulting of the middle compart- 
ment of the choir crypt he believes, 
delayed till the upper aisle vaults and the 
jclearstory were finished in order to permit 
of the hoisting of the building material direct 
from the floor. Other points in the curious 
\changes introduced into the design at various 
istages as it proceeded are explained by the 
(progress in the science of vaulting between 
the time certain piers were built with their 
jspringers and the moment when their vaults 
jwere added; others, again, by variations in 
jritual. For fuller detail the reader is referred 
jto Mr. Watson’s most suggestive study. 


\Highways and Byways in Cambridge and 
) Hly. By the Rev. Epwarp Con 
) With Illustrations by F 


| (London: Macmillan 8 


Jable little book has been to introduce his 
jreaders ‘“‘to the unique interest ’’ of Cambridge 
Jand Ely, ‘‘ with special rd to the points 
ostly passed over and a 


in guide-books,” 
jperusal of the work affords ample evidence 
jof the successful attainment of this object. A 
Jconsiderable part of the volume is devoted 
mbridge and its colleges, the author 
ng pleasantly and with discriminating 
siasm of the architectural and other 
eatures of the town. In the same spirit he 
iwrites of E. s well as the villages, hamlets, 
land “ byways’’ mentioned in the volume, the 
iwork forming an excellent, handy, and reliable 
i ve, interest 
o architectural and archeological readers. It 
$ sufficient to say of the drawings by Mr. 
riggs that they charmingly illustrate some 
of the buildings and ple described, and 
imate ) in enhanc the value of an 
fadmirable wor 


! 
Wguide of special, though not excl 


jArchitektonische eichnungen alter 
Meister. Herausgegeben von Architekt Dr. 
Hermann er. (Verl f hitektur 


und Kunstgewerbe Friedr. Wolfrum & Co. 
Vienna and Leipzig. 100 marks.) 

(Everyonr who has gone through this port- 
Holio of drawings must confess himself 
fgreatly indebted to Professor Egger and to 
this publisher. For, various as the selection 
omay be, there is not a single drawing which 
)fails to interest, and they are all most excel- 
ently reproduced to a large scale and appro- 
priately mounted on a blue-grey paper. As 
reproductions of old drawings we know of 
one in which it has been sought more care- 
jiully to preserve the spirit and tone of the 
joriginals. The majority of the drawings are 
preserved in the Royal Library at Vienna, 
jand the others are taken from other collec- 
tions, public and private, of the same city 
\In the provisional portfolio before us (the fi 
volume will consist of sixty plates) there is 
no attempt at chronological classification or 
arrangement of subjec The artists are of 
all countries, the period covers any date from 
the beginning of the XVIth century to the 
theginning of the XIXth, and the examples 
comprise anything from the apse of a Gothic 
‘church to the lay-out of the park at Schén- 
brunn. But the unity of the collection is pre- 
served by the merit which distinguishes every 
plate, as well as by the fact they all in some 
express an architectural idea. The 
draughtsmanship, as a whole, is remarkable; 
it is, nearly always, sufficiently precise for an 
farchitectural drawing, while possessing a 
fireedom and individuality which give each 
jplate an independent artistic character. How 
|many of these designs have been carried into 
teffect we have not the time to investigate; 
ithe editor will no doubt clear up this point in 
}the text which is to follow. The authorship 
fof the designs is in some cases unknown, and 
the drawit are attributed to various Con 
jtinental schools. Among those which are 
idefinitely attributed are Bernardino Poccetti’s 
1 (1542-1612) design for a window decoration ; 
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Martino Lunghi’s (second half of the XVIth 
century) for the fagade of a church; a sketch 
for the ceiling of a church by Alberti; a series 
of sketches on one plate by Bernini of the 
upper portion of his well-known Baldachino 
at St Peter’s; two interesting drawings of 
churches at Rome, by Girolamo Rainaldi 
(1570-1655) of a more complete architectural 
interest. than many of the other drawings 
examples of Bibiena’s brilliant roccoco designs 
for stag a fountain at St. Cloud, by 
Le Blond; a perspective view of a ballroom 

gned by Jean F. ois Chalgrin on the 
occasion of Louis XVIth’s marriage with 
Marie Antoinette; a fine imaginative concep- 
tion, in monumental classic, by Hubert 
Robert (1733-1808) (which we illustrate) ; and 
finally we have two examples of the work 
of the Viennese architect, Hetzendorf von 
Hohenberg, both of which have been carried 
into execution. 

There is no need, therefore, to dwell upon 
the historic interest of this collection; so far 
as architecture and architectural decoration is 
concerned, it covers ma , and in some 
instances it touches perhaps rather style in 
the making than in the more complete expres- 
sion which our architectural writers and 
guides have taught us to accept. But we 
may believe that the value of the collection 
is not merely antiquarian. It is, indeed, 


living and present. These great designers of 
the past exist before us again in these draw- 


ings; they are articulate, and their voices 
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bridge time, and whether we approve alto- 
gether of their work or not, from the point of 
view of individual taste or prejudice, is a small 
matter compared with this communication of 
spirit with the choice assemblage which Pro 
fessor Egger has brought together, and which 
speak to us, not in the terms of history, but 
of living men, who sought to express them- 
selves in the artistic vocabulary which we 
call design. 


Stories of the Spanish Ar 
By Str WILLIAM 
Selected and < 


With introduc by Epwarp Hurron. 
Pp. 309. Thirty-two illustrations (eight in 
colour: (London: Chatto & Windus. 
1910. 6d. net.) 


in this case, as too often, means 
only, or those artists who, though 
e done work in other directi 

in the s: us fashion of the Rena‘ 
were yet known chiefly for their pictures. 
Which is a pi especially in dealing with 
the art of Spain. Spain is, or was, not a 
land of great painting. It is in her sculpture, 
which, though never fine, is plentiful and 
rful, romantic and 4 istic, even in 
‘line grandiose and and in her 
architecture that old § chiefly glorious. 
There should have been no great difficulty 
for the purposes of a book such as this. which 
seeks only to present the main incident in 
each life, in noticing the others. Spain has 


they ma. 


Sketch for a Ceiling Decoration. 


By Giovanni Alberti (1558-1601). 


(From Architektonische Handzeichnungen aiter Meister.) 
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not lacked her Vasari, whether you consider 
him to be best represented by the diligent 
Pacheco, a contemporary of the. Italian’s 
later years, or by the equally diligent and 
more advantageously timed Cean Benundez 
(an account of whose life is included in this 
book), who died in 1829. But perhaps we find 
fault with the authors (to what extent each 
was author is not made clear) because their 
book is not what it was never intended to be. 
It is because we feel bound to deplore 
wherever we meet it the limitation of the 
meaning of “artist” to those who are con- 
cerned only with graphic delineation and the 
painter’s craft. 

These short biographies give the principal 
facts and a ‘fair sprinkling of anecdote of 
the lives of some fifteen painters, beginning 
with Morales, somewhat in the manner of 
Vasari, though lacking the charm of Vasari's 
more intimate narrative, even as given in the 
“Stories from Vasari,” a companion volume 
to the present one, issued a year or two ago. 
Critical pronouncements are interspersed, 
which are not of such quality as to warrant 
Mr. Hutton’s assertion in an otherwise first- 
rate preface that “this little volume makes 
a first-rate introduction to the Spanish school 
of painting.” Besides, as we will point out 
later, it does not begin at the beginning and 
continues one step further than the end. A 
much better introduction really and of much 
greater interest also to those who know any- 
thing of Spanish work and of Spain, and of 
much greater value, is Mr. Hutton’s own criti- 
eal preface to this book. His case against the 
Church—that Church which made Spain, 
without which Spain would not have been in 
existence at all, in its own image, and then 
bound her rigorously lest she should depart 
from that way—is clear, and has the large 
historical sweep. 

The regard in which Spanish art has for 
a long time—from perhaps before the influx 
of spoil from the Peninsular War—been held 
in this country has given rise to a conception 
of Spain as a land of art, analogous, though 
secondary, to Italy. This is a misconception. 
With the exception of a few outstanding 
personalities the race has betrayed, or, 
according to Mr. Hutton, has not been per- 
mitted to display, much of the gentler 
sympathy and desire of beauty for itself 
which are the chief ingredients in what we 
call artistic sensibility. In the classification 
“northern” and “southern,” into which any- 
thing almost, and certainly any country can 
be put, the greater part of Spain comes under 
that of the north. In the Spanish character 
there is a hardness, a preoccupation with 
actuality, and the material aspect of things, 
even of spiritual things (again, according to 
Mr. Hutton, due to the coercion of the 
Church), which consorts explicably with the 
distinct outlines and often even garish colour- 
ing of the land itself. The phrase of the 
tourist advertisement, “ Sunny Spain,” though 
literally accurate and attractively alliterative; 
is yet wrong if it conveys an idea of a people 
careless and lightly emotional. Emotional, 
certainly, but with a seriousness, a moral 
intent, and dramatic intensity which the term 
southern is not easily made to fit. And co 
we find to begin with—although there was a 
great Iberian art it has little to do with this 
story—before Morales it is a cutting from the 
Flemish plant, renderéd. accessible by political 
circumstance, with its flower of serious feel- 
ing in leaves of meticulous veracity, which 
grows so vigorously as the art of Spain. 
Flemish art was widely appreciated, and 
widely practised by many whose names are 
not preserved, and it reached some height 
in the hands of Dalmau, for instance, and 
Alejo Fernandez, of Cordova—both serious 
omissions from the volume before us. 

Then comes the wave from Italy, a little 
“late,” swamping the Flemi owth which 
was altering Spanish nationality, and by its 
premature liberation of brushes which could 
not use without licentiousn the freedom 
conferred, did infinite harm. Gradually the 
serious uncompromising spirit of Spain again 
asserted itself. In Morales, the monk who 
seems to have been destined first to uphold 
it, under the patronage of Sta Teresa her- 
self, so devoid of adventitious circumstance 
to persuade him, does his environment seem 
to have been. We find it in il Greco, errant 
Venetian, and, always excepting Velasque: 
the nearest approach to an arti sans arriére 
pensée which Spain can boast. In Ribera 
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also, 1 Spagnoletto of Naples, as powerful 
an invader of Southern Italy as the Spanish 
King himself, and better remembered; a 
scoundrel, artistically quick from Hades vid 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and the greatest 
painter which Spanish culture of Spain pro- 
duced. We say this advisedly, because 
Velasquez, although his earlier work—one or 
two examples of which were to be seen at the 
Grafton Gallery a year or two ago—shows the 
influence of Ribera, cannot be said in any way 
to have been produced. He was a miracle, 
which might more properly have hap- 
ened some years ago in France, or in 
England to-day. Of Zurburan, Lord Leighton 
said that he was the “ letest representa- 
tive inart of the genius of his race,” and with 
him, despite Mr, Hutton’s disparagement, we 
hold. With his judgment on Murillo, which 
is the current one of distaste and contempt, 
introduced by a disarming avowal of complete 
lack of sympathy, we need not disagree. It 
is an artist who, when the present reaction 
against the facile admiration of multitudes 
and centuries has spent itself, will be given his 
“place in art” and there let lie. Concerning 
Goya, whose life is, not very logically, in- 
cluded in this book, Mr Hutton says nothing 
at all. And rightly, for Goya initiates 
modern art; initiates, foo, the freedom of art 
in Spain—that freedom which has enabled 
Zuloaga, Corredoira, and de Zubiaurre to 
give earnest of the persistence of Iberia in 
the race. 


ee 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. Paul’s Bridge. 

The three strong points alleged 
gainst the bridge being in axis with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and in favour of the 
City’s proposals are:—First, the traffic; 
second, the danger to the Cathedral by 


making the tramway subway; and third, that 
a skew bridge will necessarily have to be in 
steel. 

Regarding the first, you, sir, have proved 
that the true traffic line is not as provided 
for in the official scheme. So far as the second 
is concerned, we venture to express the 
opinion that modern architectural skill could 
overcome the difficulty, and we base such 
opinion on our own experience in connexion 
with the old Admiralty building. When the 
proposals were before Parliament to erect 
Blocks 1 and 2 of the extensions, certain 
critics sent a round robin to the Members 
of the House of Commons stating that the 
stability of the old building would be en- 
dangered, but the then First Commissioner, 
by the advice of Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., 
and ourselves, traversed such statement, with 
the result that we not only underpinned the 
walls next Block 2, but subsequently took 
down the walls adjoining Block 3 to over 
30 ft. below the surface and into the London 
clay with perfect success. Perhaps the third 
objection requires little comment in these days 
of reinforced construction. 

Lerminc & Lupine. 


Gidea Park. 

Sm,—The extremely unsatisfactory nature 
of this competition is daily becoming more 
obvious, and it is surely time that the Insti- 
tute made some pronouncement upon the 
desirability or otherwise of architects enter- 
ing into competitions which involve actual 
building as well as paper designs. 

In this case competitive houses to the value 
of 60,0007. (approximately) were erected by 
architects on “spec.,” and in many cases 
1aye been financed by them on ground rented 
or bought from the company who instituted 
the competition. 

The capitalised value of the ground rents 
ated amounts to about 20,0007. 

When the buildings were erected they were 
thrown open to the public as an exhibition, 
the company charging the architect com- 
petitors 5s. per house per week for opening 
them in the morning and shutting’ them at 
night, and 4s. per week for watering the 
gardens, the cost of the water excluded. This 
means that the competitors are paying the 
company at the rate of over 3,000/. per annum 
for these trifling services. 

On February 22 the company wrote to each 
competitor offering to act as agents for the 


er 
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sale of the houses, and to place at their 
disposal an expert staff for this purpose, and, 
needless to say, for a handsome consideration, 

The climax was, however, reached when the 
following letter was received by the com= 
petitors :— 


“ July 12, 1911) 
Dear Srr,—At a meeting of the Directors of 
Gidea Park, Ltd., at this office to-day, I was 
instructed to write and draw your attention to 


ing a representative in his 
already obtained orders for twenty 
of the house on this ests re. 

We therefore urge upon you the desirability 
in your own in s of arranging for some 
personal attendance at your exhibition house. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) R, pre Jersey, 
‘Sales Manager.’ 

The exhibitor who has already sold twenty- 
nine houses is to be congratulated on the 
results of his speculation. Personally, I hope 
he will sell another twenty-nine, but is 1b 
really advisable for architects to ‘become 
speculating builders in addition to their 
already multifarious activities? The use of 
the word “‘duilder” in place of “ architect ” 
in the foregoing letter is significant. 

The company have, no doubt, done 
extremely well, and must be laughing up their 
sleeves at the 140 odd architects who bought 
their land and built up their estate for the 
paltry consideration of 1,050/. in prize money, 
and the promise to buy a few of the houses. 
Could not the assessors get better terms than 
these? There are various other curious and 
novel points in the conduct of this competi- 
tion which ought to be investigated, but 
which it would take too Jong to set out here. 

I am not a competitor or interested 
financially or otherwise, except by the extra- 
ordinary apathy of the powers that. be in not 
inquiring more closely into the conditions and 
probable effects of such a revolutionary com- 
petition. Mavrice E. Wrss. 


” 


Questions for Builders. 


Sir,—With reference to the letter in the 
Builder of July 7, over the signature of 
“ Builder’s Manager,’ one cannot help admit- 
ting that building employers have much to 
contend with in their dealings with various 
bodies and individuals, though the London 
Master Builders’ Association is constantly and 
earnestly endeavouring to remedy such evils 
as are brought to its notice, whether those 
evils result from thoughtless or tyrannical 
action on the part of the legislature, public 
bodies, building owners or workmen. 

The Council of the sociation meets 
frequently and deals with questions of 
difficulty or moment as they arise, but i 
cannot be denied that, in the face of all its 
strenuous efforts, many of the burdens the 
trade is called upon to sustain are thrust upon 
it not so much by the action of others as by 
the action of some builders who are not 
members, and who. are ever ready to grasp ab 
what may appear to be to their own personal 
advantage, utterly ignoring what is being done 
by the Association, and thus bringing severe 
penalties upon the trade generally by their 
want of unity. 

Such firms are a standing danger to them- 
selves and to their fellows.. They open doors 
for the unscrupulous. urage unreasonable 
requirements from architects, and breed dis- 
quietude among workmen. They take no part 
in bearing the cost of making such reason- 
able arrangements which are for the general 
good of all parties, nor do they attach to 
working rule agreements the importance they 
deserve. They exercise a free hand in all 
their dealings, and would be the first to cry 
out against the enforcement of such discipline 
as that to which workmen have to submit 
from their unions. When all employers adopt 
“unity”? as their guide, an immediate 
remedy for many of the existing crying evils 
will be found. 

The “Builder’s Manager’? refers to the 
practice of the City of Westminster with 
regard to its unreasonable demands for hoard- 
ings and retention money. These facts are 
well known and generally condemned. A 
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)eputation from the Association waited upon 
he Committee of the Westminster City 
founcil, and spoke very strongly against the 
practice, but without avail. 

Let builders take the present condition of 
Vhings to heart, and adopt the only step I 
an suggest that will lighten their burdens, 
fiz., the strengthening of their Association 
nd confidence in those at its head. 

I may say in conclusion that the London 
jMaster Builders’ Association includes prac- 
Heally all the prominent building firms in the 
letropolis, and I would like to point out 
hat the assistance of the firm of the 
Builder’s Manager’? would be more 
ppreciated if it would put its shoulder to 
jhe wheel and help to bring about that unity 
Which the ‘‘ Builder’s Manager’’ evidently 
lias in his mind, and which I think to be 
nost desirable. Experto Crepe. 


4 Shrinkage of Joinery in Hot Weather. 
Smr,—I have no doubt most builders are 
eing called upon to accomplish the impossible 
nd manufacture joinery that will not shrink 
uring this hot weather. A little experience 
ii my own may therefore be of interest. F 
ears ago I built a motor shed, the doors of 
vhich were of ordinary yellow deal, framed 
nd braced, and filled in with 3-in. match- 
Hoards in narrow widths. These have 0 
Jairly well, there being no shrinkage to 
lomment. They were repainted last E 
jnd, of cour; properly stopped. To my 
jistonishment, just lately these boards have 
Hhrunk and the joints opened in one or two 
laces sufficiently to expose the unpainted sur- 
ace of the tongues. If this can happen after 
ve years of seasoning, what possible chance 
ys there, under modern rapid conditions of 
Huilding, of being able to produce the un- 
(hrinkable joinery architects so keenly ir 
fipon? I may mention that the doors 
Piorth-east, so that they do not exper 


full strength of the sun’s ray: 


\ W. F. Watts 
—___+-@-e___ 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Artificial Drying of Timber. 


S can give us any information with 


;—We ‘shall be glad if any of your 
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FOUND PLAN ¥ SS 


New Church of St. Leonards, Bedford. 


Mr. George P. Allen, Architect. 


regard to the advantages or disadvantages of 
artificial drying timber, etc., also the best 
system. Borper. 


Drainage of Premises. 

Srr,—I should be glad of advice on the 
following matter. In connexion with the 
drainage of some premises in Poplar I am 
being called upon to connect with one of the 
main outfall sewers laid down, by the .old 
Metropolitan Board of Works. As this main 
outfall sewer is down a depth of 33 ft., the 
expense of such a connexion is very great, and 
I should be obliged if you will inform me what 
are my legal rights in such’a case. A local 
authority having failed to provide an efficient 


and convenient drainage scheme for their 
area, can they compel atepayer to connect 
his drain with a main outfall sewer of a 


bigger authority ? J. E. Beaumont. 


CHURCH OF ST. LEONARDS, 
BEDFORD. 


Tuts new church is to be erected in a newly 
part of Bedford; the materials to be 
i are: The exterior of Crowborough blue 
with Weldon stone and_ red-brick 
ngs, and local tile roofs. The interior 
ot bricks plastered, nave arcades of Weldon 
stone, floors of wood block, leaded-light win- 
dows. The church is to be heated with 
vadiators, and Jit with electric light. The 
plan shows a tower at the west end, nave, 
aisles, south chancel aisle, chancel, organ 
chamber, and vestries. The completed 
church to hold over 800'sittings, and to cost 
7,000/. It is proposed to build half the nave, 
aisles, chancel, etc.,- for 3,800/., and to 
accommodate 500 sittings. Mr.- George P. 
Allen, of Arundel-street, ‘Strand, London, is 
the architect. 


SS 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article deals with the Edward VII. 
Memorial, and points out the difficulties in- 
volved in the site now proposed. 


Our second article is on the St. Paul’s Bridge 
Bill, some points in regard to the evidence of 
the architects who appeared before the Select 
Committee being considered (p. 60). 

Notes (p. 60) contair “Ozone Water 
Sterilisation”; ‘The New Rooms at the 
National Gallery”; “The South Kensington 
Site” ; East London Memorial to King 
Edward ” ; ‘‘ The Natural History and the New 
Science Museums.” 


“The London Salon ” is the title of an article 
given on p. 61. 

An illustrated article on “‘ The Chapel of the 
Order of the Thistle, Edinburgh,” will be found 
on p. 62. 

An article on the annual exhibition of students’ 
work of the Liverpool School of Architecture is 
given on p. 64. 

An illustrated article on “ Precious Metal- 
Work ” will be found on p. 66. 


Book Reviews (p. 68) include : “ The County 
Churches of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of 
Ely”; “ The Architectural History of Glasgow 
Cathedral” “Highways and Byways in 
Cambridge sna E ly * » ; “Stories of the Spanish 
Artists until Goya.” 

Correspondence (p. 70) includes : “‘ Questions 
for Builders “Shrinkage of Joinery in Hot 
Weather”; “Gidea Park”; “St. Paul’s 
Bridge.” ’ 

The Monthly 


Historical Review (p. 73) 
includes: ‘“‘ Forgotten Architecture of the Far 
East” (illustrated) ; ‘‘ Exhibitions at Rome ” ; 
“Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings ” ; 
“Wallpaintings in Surrey Churches”; and 
Notes. 

The Building Trade Section’ (p. 
of: “The Clerk of Worl A London 
Carpenter Four Hundred Years Ago ” ; “U nited 
Builders’ Alliance” ; Government Contracts” 

* Projected New Buildings i in the Provinces ” 
* Applications under the London Building 
Acts,” etc. 


In Legal Column (p. 83) will be found notes 
nn: “* The London Buildin: Act : Party Walls.” 


Law Reports (p. 84) include: ‘‘ Damage by 
Sewage Flooding”; “Action by Contractor 
against Building Owner.” 


SS 
MEETINGS. 


79) consists 


Fray, Jury 21. 
Association. — Annual 
3 p.m. to 6 p.m, 


Architectural 
students’ work. 


exhibition of 


Sarurpay, Jv 

Institution of Municipal Enginee 
Annual meeting at Goode’s 
Yarmouth. 2 p.m, A pape 
tenance, and Repair of High’ 
Norris, Surveyor to thi f 
Council, will be presented for discussion. 

Edinburgh Architectural As ‘ation. — The 
excursion Will take place to St. Andrews. 


8 a District).— 
M: 


y Mx W. Astley 
an District 


annual 


Monpay, Jury 24, 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. — Annual 


general 
meeting of the subscribers and donors. 4 p.m. 


Monpay, Juny 24, 10 Sarurpax, Jury 29. 
The Royal Sani/ary Institute.—Congress at Belfa 
, JULY 25, 10 Wp 


ological Institute. 
Cardiff and Tenby. 


pay, Avaus 
Summer meeting at 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26. 
United Bui ders’ Alliance.—General meeting 
Atheneum, Muswell Hill, N. 8 p.m. 


THurspay, Juuy 27. 
Nottingham Architectural Society.—Annual excursion 
to Windsor. 
Guild 
Academy of Mu 


cts’ Assistants.—Visit to the Royal 
Marylebone-road, N.W. 


Sarurpay, Juny 
tution of Municipal Engin 


The Ins 
Hdinbw 
The In- n of Municipal and County Engineers. 
Midland district and special meetings to be held at 

Handsworth, near Birmingham. 


ee 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


Rernrorcep Concretr Brams AnD Coiumns. 
By W. N. Twelvetr (London : Whittaker 
& Co. 6s. net.) 


¥s,—Meeting at 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Deptford Central Library. 

The Public Libraries Committee of Dept- 
ford Borough Council report having been in 
negotiation with the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (Mr. Leonard 
Stokes) with regard to the appointment of an 
ssor to judge the designs which have now 
been received for the erection of a central 
library. Mr. Stokes informed the Committee 
that he would be prepared to judge the de- 
signs himself, and the Committee has ap- 
ointed Mr. Stokes to carry out the 
adjudication. r 

Rochdale Infirmary. 

Mr. Alexander Graham has been appointed 
sor for the limited competition which will 
hortly be instituted in connexion with the 
King Edward extensions to the Rochdale 
Infirmary. Provision will be made for forty- 
eight beds, and the cost is estimated between 


15, 0007. and 17,0007. 


Seale-Hayne College(Agricultural and Technical), 


Newton Abbot, Devon. 


The assessor’s award in the competition for 
the Seale-Hayne College buildings is as 
follows :—First prize, Design No. 17 (Messrs. 
W. H. Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, 9, 
Portland-street, Southampton) ; second p: 
Design No. 8 (Mr. Josias Beare, A.R.1. 
42, Devon-square, Newton Abbot); third 
prize, Design No. 31 (Messrs. Crouch, Butler, 
& Savage, 39, Newhall-street, , Birmingham). 


—_—_—_«—~@--—___ 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Art Journal this 
devoted to decoration and furniture and 
the articles on the ‘‘ Chinese Taste’’ in 
English decoration, Holkham, tapestry weay- 
ing in England, Chinese porcelain, and silver 
candlesticks are all illustrated from examples 
of exceptional interest. ‘The designer and the 
collector will regard this issue as one of 
notable value. 


month is mainly 


The Burlington Magazine has an article by 
Mr. 


Aymer Vallance on the Flemish glass 
taken from Kilburn Grange when 
hed in 1910. Other articles on a 
family of Flemish painters, the French mission 
to Chinese Turkestan, and Bartolomeo 
Vivarini deserve attention. 


In the Connoisseur, the illustrated article 


on “ Antique Mirror: by Mr. Egan Mew, 
dealing mainly with designs of the XVIIth 


and XVIIIth centuries, is of special interest 
to the architect, while that on ‘ Anders 
Zorn”’ gives an outline of the work of that 
artist. We cannot congratulate this magazine 
on the increased use made of three-colour 
illustrations. These are rarely so successful 
in reproducing the quality of a picture as a 
good monochrome print. 

In the Nineteenth 
article on ‘‘ The Ra 
Murray Robertson, in which the question of 
railway developments in the past and the 
future is reviewed from the points of view of 
commercial and military requirement, policy 
and finance. Mr. Herbert G. Jenkins in 
another article shows how he has been enabled 
to trace the position of the grave of William 
Blake in Bunhill Fields. This grave was 
used for'no less than eight burials, one above 
the other, and is at present immediately 
under one of the footpaths. 

The National Rev contains a brief note 
on the building of Prior Park, Bath, in the 
introductory paragraphs of an article by Mr. 
Austin Dobson on Ralph Allen and the more 
stinguished guests he entertained at his 
great mansion. The contribution entitled 
“The Rejected of the Academy ’’ is a scathing 
criticism on the methods in vogue at Burling- 
ton House, which, it claimed, justify the 
deposition of the Royal Academy. from its 
official position. With regard to the Exhibi- 
tion, it is suggested that the sixteen galleries 
should be apportioned among the chief art 
societies of the kingdom, and each society 
should enjoy absolute independence in the 
selection and arrangement of works in its own 
section. 


Century will be found an 
ways of India,” by Mr. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Chapel of the Order of the Thistle, 
Edinburgh. 
C HIS chapel is designed by Mr. R. 8, 
yz Lorimer, A.R. 8. ASS UH .B.A, 
€ i! whose work, chiefly domestic, can- 


not be unknown to our readers. Th 
the execution of his design he has enjoyed the 
loyal and intelligent co-operation of the crafts 
men engaged, many of whom have been asso- 
ciated with him for a considerable time. The 
builder was Mr. John Kennedy (Colville & Co.), 
The structural oak work of the stalls, etc., was 
done by Mr. Nathaniel Grieve, the carving by 
The stone-carving Was 
ph Hayes, Edinburgh, 

e acted throughout as clerk of 
The St. Andrew’s window was designed 
and executed by Mr. Douglas Strachan, of 
Edinburgh. The other heraldic windows were 
made from cartoons supplied by Mr. Louis Davis, 
of Pinner, N.W. The enamel of the stall plates 
was designed and executed by Mrs. Traquair; 
their copper plates were prepared. by Mr 
Kirkwood, St. James-square, Edinburgh. The 
wrought-iron screens were executed by Mr 
Thomas Hadden ; all the mantlings were made 
and embroidered by Mrs. Drew, Comely Park, 
Edinburgh. Our photographs are by Mr. F. @ 
Inglis, Calton Hill. 


——_e-_ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Buildér of July 20, 1861. 


1 out by Mr. Jo 


The Parthenon, Proposed, in Paris. 


Ixy one of our recent articles on matters 
in the French metropolis we intimated 
our disbelief of a report of an intention to 
clear away the hill of Montmartre, and 
expressed the hope that a passion for making 
things even and straight, which comprises 
what is one of the deductions to be made 
from the general merit of the improvements 
in Paris, would not extend to the deprivation 
of what affords one of the finest features of 
the capital. If a statement which has 
§ appeared in Le Siécle be correct, and 
if a project which is mentioned be likely to 
be carried into effect, we need, on the matter 
first in question, have no further apprehen- 
sion. 

The asserted project is no less than one of 
a reconstruction of the Parthenon of Athens— 
that is, if we understand rightly, as the 
original was built, or in what is called a 
restored state. 

If the report be correct we cannot but 
think the intention is not consistent with the 
position of the French ia art. A noble work 
of architecture on the hill of Montmartre 
ght add, like the Parthenon to Athens, a 
crowning glory to what is now almost 
as grand a city; but we do not see that this 
addition need be a copy of any ancient 
building ; and for the credit of French art 
we hope it may not. The architects, Mr 
Hittorf not the least, ought to disclaim 
connexion with the project. If there he 
any truth in the theory that competitions 
have for their aim the bringing forth of new 
talent, the notion of such a mode of selection 
of the architect of a “reconstruction ~ 
of the Parthenon has absurdity on the face 
of 35. 


—__e4—-—___. 


pOWAL OF HONOURS. 


Upon the occasion of his visit to Wales last 
the King conferred Knighthood upon 
. William Goscombe John, R.A, (a native 
of Cardiff), who designed the insignia, exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Garrard, for the Investiture 
of the Prince of Wales. At Dublin Castle on 


July 12 the King invested George 
Holmes, C.V.O., Chairman of Public Works, 
Ireland, as K.C.B.; Mr. F. W. Moore, 


Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glas- 
nevin, as Knight; and Mr. C. A. Stevenson, 
Commissioner for Public Works; Mr. A. 
Robinson, Principal Surveyor of Buildings; 
and Mr. Henry Williams, Secretary to the 
Board of Works, were invested as Commander 
and Members respectively of the Royal 
Victorian Order. 


1911. 
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® MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


A FORGOTTEN ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF THE FAR EAST. 


oe the art of the Farthest 
\\ East has lone been relatively 
well known in Europe, where 
mm the first it aroused interest and 
jercised an influence, that of the less 
stant though still Far Hast, of the great 
jninsula which has to be circumnavigated 
} order to reach the coasts of China and 
pan, has remained virtually a closed book 
all but specialists. The European Powers 
ve been in contact with Further India at 
ast as long as they have with China and 
pan, for the relations of the Portuguese 
id Dutch with it date from the XVIth 
intury, and those of France and Great 
jitain om the XVIIth, yet a sort of 
1as hung more or less over this vast 
ile land with its ancient history anc 
vilisations. ‘There is a certain ambiguity 
jout all that concerns it which is reflected 
its alternative name of Indo-China. 
) Owing to the constant struggle of conflictiag 
jces, their frequent and “prolonged wars 
th each other and with ne: ighbourin: States, 
id the competition for s since between 
Further India never attainec 
y to create a dis cine and 
os civilisation which could make 
} influence felt abroad. Its lot has been 
ther to be influenced by its neighbours 
religion, literature, and art, through 
peated waves of immigration, through 
jnquest, commerce, and missionary effort. 
8 various peoples have not, however, 
jerely adopted the customs and methods of 
hers, they have adapted them and assimi- 
ted them to their own genius and their 
jm purposes. The foreign elements 
grafted on ie the native stock have been 
odified sume a peculiar growth 
oll wor of study. The three greater 
Iritorial divisions of Further India at the 
esent time-_Surme, Siam, and Annam— 
#2 occupied by races who rose into import- 
ce in comparatively modern times—that 
jto say, in the second millennium of our 
ja—at the expense of the former occupants. 
ley are all of Mongo! kinship, the Burmese 
riving their origin from Tibet, the 
jamese from Szechuen and Yunnan, and the 
jmamese from Tongkin. Among the races 
irlier in the field were the M6ns, of uncertain 
jigin, but probably akin to the Malays. This 
jople was divided into two main branches, 
je Chams or Tyams and the Khmers, 
no between them ruled at one time or 
jother a large part of the peninsula, 
pecially its south-eastern portion. Champa, 
je Cham Empire, with its centre in the 
per basin of the Mekong, more than once 
jtended its sway into Siam and down to 
je coast of Annam, while Cambodia, the 
‘hmer Empire, when at the height of its 
jwer, spread from its seat at the mouth of 
le Mekong as far as Pegu and Tongkin. 
nese two kindred races were frequently at 
jz. The Chams, whose greatest prosperity 
hs reached in the first 400 years of our era, 
Jing most exposed to attack, were the first 
| enter into a long period of decline, till 
feir final annihilation by the Annamese 
jthe XVth century, when the remnants of 
2 population took refuge in the mountains 
jinCambodia. The Khmers, or Cambodians 
se into importante in about a.p. 500, 
hched the aliniere of their power from the 
[th to the XIIIth centuries, and then in 
pir turn began to fall back before the 
vading Annamese and Siamese. They 
tvived, however, as an independent State 
1863, when the declaration of the French 
tectorate saved them from extinction. 
|All Further India received its civilisation 
her from China or India, Chinese influence 


| 
| 
| 
i 


preponderating in the north and east, Indian 
in the south and west. The Chams and 
Khmers owed theirs almost entirely t Hindu 
settlers, merchants, and missiona 
Brahmanism in the form of both Vishnuism 
and Sivaism overlaid their primitive snake 
worship at an early time. Buddhism, on 
the other hand, took little hold upon them, 
but in later times Mohammedanism was 
introduced with greater succe: From 
India, too, came both writing and art. 
It is only of recent years that the artistic 
remains of these peoples have emerged from 
the oblivion which had overtaken them even 
in the land of their origin. It is principally 
to the labours of a series of French savants, 
working with the support of the French 
Government, that a knowledge of these 
interesting monuments has become available. 
A naturalist, Henri Mouhot, first visited 
the Cambodian ruins (1858-61), while M. 
Aymonnier, a colonial official, followed up 
his researches (1880-5). By the creation 
of a French School of the Extreme East in 
1898, under the control of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. M. Paul 
Doumer, Governor of French Indo-China, 
gave a sister institution to the older schools 
of Rome and Athens, whose function is to 
promote the study of the history, ethnol 


chology and arts of Indo- 
China and neighbouring lands. Under its 
auspices more systematic researches have 
been carried out, especially by Messrs. H. 
Parmentier and E. Lunet de Lajonquiére, 
resulting in the publication in several 
instalments of a great “Inventaire 
Descriptif.’ All known existing remains 
of ancient art in the French possessions are 
catalogued, and whether portable or other- 
wv are protected by official decrees from 
destruction or alienation. In the case of 
monuments they are surveyed and photo- 
graphed, and, while no restoration is 
attempted, measures are taken to arrest decay, 
particularly by the removal of that luxuriant 
vegetation, which in a tropical climate makes 
such rapid and unceasing inroads upon the 
handiwork of man. 
Fergusson remarked : 
mation of the buried cities of A ia by 
Mons. Botta and Mr. Layard nothing has 
occurred so startling, or which has thrown 
so much light on Eastern Art, as the dis- 
covery of the ruined cities of Cambodia.” 
Since that day a similar though less important 
or sensational discovery has been made in 
regard to the monuments of Champa. The 
nventaire ” relating to Cham art appeared 
in 1909. L’ Art Décoratif, for April, 1911, 


and languag 


“Since the exhu- 


Fig. 1. 


(From 


Central “ Kalan” 
«T/ Art Décoratif.”) 


of a Cham Shrine. 
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Fig. 2. 


Cham Capital from Mi Son. 


(From “L’Art Décoratif.”’) 


has an interesting article based upon it, 
from which we have borrowed some of our 
illustrations. While the architecture of 
the Khmers and the Chams are closely akin, 
they are distinguished by certain differences. 
Both are of Hindu origin, both show those 
strange reminiscences of ssical architecture 
visible in India from Kashmir to Ceylon, 
and ultimately seable to Greek influence. 
Both, too, exhibit the Hindu type of sanc- 
tuary, consisting of a vaulted shrine within a 
walled enclosure, entered through a gate- 
house, or gépura, on the east, and preceded by 
an assembly-hall. In both the shrine consists 
of a rectangular structure in several receding 
stories, a type probably derived from the 
same wooden origin—i.e., some sort of pagoda 
—which gave rise in India itself, in later 
times, to the great temples of Vijyanagar 
and Tanjur. Both, too, use the Hindu 
system of corbelled vaults, and are ignorant 
of the true arch and vault, which were used 


structurally, if not decoratively, in Burma 
from a very remote period. The chief 
building material is red brick, stone being 
used where long bearings, greater strength, or 
important ornament is required. The Cham 
sanctuaries are, however, relatively: simpler 
and less extensive, and appear not to have 
sed more than one enclosure, which 
ws consisted of a simple wall without 
galleries or angle towers; they also differ in 
minor points of architectural treatment and. 
decoration. 

The Cham remains, of which two of the most 
important groups are at Mi Son and Dong 
Duong, consist almost wholly of religious 
edifices; secular buildings having probably 
been entirely of wood and roofed with 
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thatch, only able to survive in that hot, mois} 


climate if kept in constant repair. They 
appear to date from about the VIIth 
centur The towerlike shrine, which i 


known to the natives as a Adlan, lies in the 
main axis of the enclosure (Fig. 1). I 
is entered from the east by an enrichec 
doorway, and has similar doorway 
pseudo-doorways on the remaining i 
The faces and angles are treated with pilaste 
strips, often coupled, standing on a heavily 
moulded plinth, and carrying an equalh 
heavily-moulded entablature both wit 
frequent ressaui The angles of the cornie 
are emphasised by a slab variously enriches 
and of strong projection. Between th 
pilasters the wall surfaces are adorned bj 
statue-niches similar to the doorways, bu 
on a smaller scale. The angles of the ledg 
above each story is occupied by a pinnacl 
consisting of a miniature reproduction of th 
entire kd/an. The treatment of each story o 
the kdlan is a repetition of the one below 
except that the finial is conjectured to hay 
been domical, as the pinnacles occasionall 
are. 

The shrine is sometimes preceded by 
porch of the same design as itself, but on 
smaller scale; and sometimes flanked } 
a pair of smaller shrines. The gatehous 
ig another such reduced alan, and simil: 
small kdlans containing stele are dotted abot 
the site. 

The assembly-halls outside the enclosm 
were too wide to be covered by corh 
vaulting, and are consequently now roofles 
They are oblong in plan, and their elevation 
are treated similarly to those of the kdlan 
but the walls are pierced with square windoy 
whose lintels are carried by balusters | 
rather clumsy outline. 

The detail and ornament throughout a 
based on Indian prototypes. Numero 
statues occur of many-handed deities fro 
the Hindu pantheon, together with peacock 
elephants, apes, cobras, and  fabulo 
monsters. The reliefs, which adorn vario 
portions of the structures, seldom attain 


Fig. 3. Khmer Pseudo Doorway at Nil Bén, Cambodia. 
From Model in Trocadero Museum. 


(From Fersusson’s “Indian and Easter 


Fig. 4. Plaa of the Sanctuary of Angkor Vat. 


rchitecture.”) 
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ie size or comprise more than a few figures. 
}) pilasters, tympana, acroteria, etc., 
often enriched with a kind of arabesque 
Jsisting of foliage bearing a far-away 
jness to a blunted acanthus, and not dis- 
lilar to the curly cabbage dear to the 
hic carvers. The plinths, friezes, and 
jablatures consist, as in India, of many 
Jerposed bands of enriched mouldings. 
doorways and niches are flanked by 
ups of pilasters, and sometimes by enga ged. 
ifts of octagon plan with annulets, "bases 
j. Capitals (cf. Fig. 3). Fig. 2 shows 
veautiful capital of Doric type, passing 
jn the octagon to the round, and carrying 
juare abacus, the cyma carved with two 
ks of lotus leaves. The crowning 
uber of these features consists in a: sort 
lorseshoe pediment of flamboyant outline, 
)se extrados is formed of, or supported 
the makaraé or conventional-crested 
igon (cf. Fig. 7). 

‘he more important parts of the sculpture 
decoration are cut in stone, but a good 
lof the ornament in brick ; both, however, 
believed to have been inspired by the wood. 
vings which adorned the- ephemeral 
tetures of an earlier period (cf. Fig. 3). 

}. few of the Cham monuments, such, for 
lance, as those at Van-Thuong, are of a 
le nearer to the Khmer style, dating from 
ime when the Khmer power was in the 
pndant. The principal difference lies 
he treatment of the wall surfaces, which, 
ead of being emphasised by pilasters at 
angles, step forward towards the centre 
at breaks, thus approximating 
eiived form, and preparing the way for a 
erstructure of qua: rcular plan. “Other 
jinguishing characteristics are the intro- 
tion of “long sculptured friezes, the 
jssion of the angle slabs and the grea 
jness and elaboration of the pediments. 
jhese architectural remains are not the 
‘relic of the Cham power. The treasure 
jae Cham kings are sti!l jealously preserv' ed 
ithe savage Mois of the Phanri plain. It 


Fig. 5. Khmer Sanctuary at Angkor Vat, Cambodia. 


Staircase in Angle of Court. 


consists of a large variety of articles precious 
in’ substance and of rich workmanship, 
partly Hindu and partly Chinese in character, 
including diadems, mitres, robes, jewellery. 
armour caskets, amulets, and vessels of 
various kinds. All these have been photo- 
graphed by order of the French Government, 
and catalogued with a view to prevent their 
destruction or dispersal. 

If the far more splendid architecture of the 
neighbouring Khmers has been relegated to 
the end of the article, it is because thé hum- 
bler efforts of the Chams are less known. 
Indeed their discovery is so recent that it 
does not figure in the admirable chapters on 
the architecture of Further India, rewritten 
and expanded by Mr. R. Phené Spiers for 
the recent edition of Fergusson’s ‘‘ History of 
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Indian and Eastern Architecture.” To his 
kindness we owe the loan of several of our 
illustrations. 

Cambodia had a much longer period 
of power than Champa, and indeed it was 
largely at the expense of its weaker neighbour 
that it acquired the wealth and the army of 
slaves which allowed it to carry out stu- 
pendous works of engineering and architec- 
ture so long lost sight of by the descendants 
of the builders but rediscovered in our day 
by foreigners. Cambodia consists largely 
of alluvial plains, exposed to yearly inun- 
dations, and the whole country is covered. 
with a rectangular network of raised cause- 

s. It was their points of intersection 
that the great sanctuaries, such as those of 
Angkor Vat, Bayon, and Beng Medla, were 
erected by the Cambodian kings at their 
period of prosperity from the IXth to the 
XIiIth centuries. The Khmer builders 
developed the system found in germ in the 
architecture of their predecessors. They 
d greater magnificence in their sanc- 
tuaries by following the principle of redupli- 
cation or multiplication of a single motive 
already pointed out in the Cham monuments. 
Thus the porch added to each side of the 
square shrine has another smaller one added 
in front of it, and yet a smaller in front of 
that, till the square plan approaches a 
circle. The form of the shrine itself is 
repeated on a smaller scale at various points, 
and used in miniature as a pinnacle. 
Enclosure after enclosure is added one outside 
the other, till the holy place becomes a vast 
complex of courts and structures (Fig. 4). 

These enclosures, one within the other, 
are surrounded by vaulted ‘and pillared 
galleries with .angle towers, and divided by 
cross galleries into courts, some of which are 
vast tanks, while others were spacious 
enough to accommodate the residences of 
the Sovereign ‘and his court. The outer- 
most enceinte at Angkor Vat measures 
about two-thirds of a mile in length, and 
was itself surrounded by a broad moat in 
which its walls were mirrored. The suc- 
cessive enclosures often rise in stages one 
above the other, giving the total scheme a 
pyramidal form and affording occasion for 
a series of steps, terraces, and porticoes 
(Figs. 5 and 6). 

In the magnificence of conception and 
regularity of setting out these Cambodian 
sanctuaries can scarcely ‘be’ paralleled in 
architectural history except by the gigantic 
therme ‘of the Roman Emperors. For 
a general coup @ el viewed from’ outside 
and. at a distance they must have been more 
effective than’ the latter.’ But they lack 
the restraint which, even in Rome, usually 
prevented the piling up of vast masses of 
minute and redundant ornament. Inter- 
nally, however, the ignorance of the Khmer 


Fig. 6. Khmer Sanctuary at Angkor Vat, Cambodia. 
Second and Third Encl 


ures. 
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ed by means of plans and viey 
pictures, drawings, engravings, rare book 
and a few photographs) of Rome from # 
XVth century onwards, carefully select 
in order to show the changes which # 
has undergone in the course of successiy 
and ‘‘improvemenis.” 
objects lent are in the main the property « 
the State and of the Commune of Rom 
though private owners have also contribute 
The corridor contains a fine series of plat 
and panoramas of the city, much mo 
complete than that exhibited by Dr. Thom: 
y at the Town Planning Exhibition | 
London in October last, inasmuch as it wi 
possible to draw freely on the resoure 
of the Vittorio Emanuele Library, the chi 
Government Library in Rome. A copy 

water-colour of Bufalini’s plan of 1551, ar 
copies of Giovanni Maggi’s woodblock pl 
period of Paul V.), and of Greuter’s engray 
atest raritie 
ted to son 


ction of the new 
the “eighties” and ‘“ nineties,” by the la 
Ettore Roes Franz, which are precio 
both as records of what has disappeared m 
as works of art. The remainder of | 
drawings of “ Roma Sparita” (“ Vanish 
Rome’) are placed in the regions to whi 
they belong, for the distribution of the r 
of the contents of the exhibition is toy 
aphical, the city being divided up in 
r -three sections, each one of whi 


f, then S. Peter’s, then the Jz 
and so on, aud on the left, the Piazza. 
| Popolo and its surroundings, then the Pia 
builders of the science of vaulting, one of Columbus, and one more proof would be Colonna, Fountain of Trevi, and Panthec 
the greatest glories of the’ Roman builders, afforded from a very unexpected quarter of and so on. To describe the exhibition 
precluded them from the erection of spacious the widespread dominance of the Hellenic detail would exceed the limits of the prese 
and lofty halls; for corbel’ vaults do not genius. What a fairy tale it would be, article, but it may safely be se d that it git 
permit of greater width than about 12 ft. if it could ever he told, that Odyssey of the a survey, hitherto unobtainable, of 1 
But what they failed to attain in width they Greek column and entablature drawn across growth of the city of Rome as we now see it 
strove to make good in length, and their the deserts in the train of Alexander's and one cannot help feeling how much tl 
sanctuaries are full of the long perspectives triumyphal car, spread throughout India was picturesque and beautiful has been lost 
of pillared galleries, covered with pointed by the agency of the semi-Hellenised princes us, inevitably, it may be, in many Ca 
barrel vaults, and with one, or occasionally who reigned in Persia and Rajputana in (though that is a vexed question), bub ne 
two, aisles covered with half barrel vaults. the succeeding centuries, ferried over the the less regrettably. Among the objects 
These vaults were originally concealed by Indian Ocean to Ceylon, Indo-China, and special interest may be mentioned. a series 
flat wooden ceilings, richly carved and Java by Brahmin missionaries and crafts- fine drawings of Rome by Vanvitelli (V 
painted, of which some traces are still to be men, and then across the Pacific by Malay Wittel, a Dutch artist) of the early XVIL 
found. conquistadors, anticipators of Cortes, to century; some coloured drawings of 
The Khmer sanctuaries surpass those of moulder in the jungles of the Gulf of Mexico. churches of Rome, by Achille Pinelli, 
the Chams in richness as much as they do in ve ae brother of the more famous Bartolome 
dimensions. They make a much larger use and a large model of the medieval Later 
of stone, while “Still employing brick for THE EXHIBITIONS AT ROME made specially for the exhibition. 
walling and even for parts of the enrichments. IN 1911.—Ill. The lower floor of this building is devo 
Their mouldings differ from those of the to offices and meeting-rooms for the many 


Fig. 7. Reconstruction of Entrance to Khmer Temple in Trocadero Museum. 


Chams in section and are more elaborately THE EXHIBITION OF RETROSPECTIVE various Congresses which are to meet 
carved; the sculpture is more profuse, the ART AT CASTEL S. ANGELO.—II. Rome during 1911, and so is the lower fl 
reliefs often running to immense composi- Havine dealt with the foreign sections, of the corresponding building on the ot 


tions containing hundreds, if not thousands, it wiil be best to continue our survey of side, while the upper floor of this jast conte 
of figures. The magnificence of these the rest of the exhibition mainly in the local an interesting muscum of military engine 
gigantic structures before decay overtook order, 2.¢., in the sequence in which its ing, with models and plans of fortificati 


them and the jungle swallowed them up various parts would actually be visited. from the Renaissance onwards; this | 
must have been such as can hardly be The remainder of the building which con- opened as early as last February, and i 
imagined, and well.may the degenerate tams the sections allotted to Belgium, Hun- permanent institution, 

descendants of the great medieval builders, gary, and those South American Republics From this point we cross a newly-m 


who have long forgotten their own glorious which are taking part ‘n the exhibition was garden and enter the outer (square) port 
| past, attributed their erection to the agency ready later than the rest. It also contains a of the Castle itself by a small gate will 
of angels. series of studies of the Churches of S. Maria drawbridge. There we find a section devo 
A kindred people, another branch, per- in Cosmedin and S. Saba, exhibited by the to medieval sculptures, and a room contait 
haps, of the same Malayan family, settled  Societa Artistica tra i Cutloridi Architettura some specimens of the work of the Cosm 
in Java, produced temples of a very (which was instrumental in the removai in which the place of honour is oceuj 
similar character and almost equal magnifi- irom them of the additions of the XVIIth by the splendid casts of the shrine of Hdw 
cence. The genius displayed by thisracefor and XVIIIth centuries, and thei: s the Confessor and the tomb of Henry - 
assimilating and adapting to its own purposes restoration to their former condition), in Westminster Abbey, executed under 
an architecture of foreign importation and drawings of interesting buildings which have superintendence of Cay. Formilli, 
doubly foreign origin is most remarkable. been removed in the course of modern described by him at a meeting of the Re 
The Malayan peoples must be reckoned improvements, exhibited by the same Society; Institute of British Architects early in 
among the great building peoples of the a fine set of drawings of the medieval castles year. Above are sections dealing Y 
world, even if it should not be possible to of the Roman Campagna, by Signor Ferrari; medieval painting in Rome and with costu 
establish a link between them and the won- and engravings and drawings dealing with the latter rather miscellaneous, but cont 
derful Xth century ruins of Yucatan, which the topography of the environsof Rome. At ing some interesting objects. A room 
exhibits such startling analogies with the the back of the building is an interesting the opposite bastion is also devoted 


architecture with which we have been dealing curiosity—the State train built for Pope stume, and another to sculptures, | 
and its Indian parallels. If this link be Pius [X. for his journeys through the Papal sociated with Bernini. 

no mere fancy we should have to revise States, containing even a private oratory. Passing now to the front of the Ca 
our views of history and recognise that Below this is a barrack built by Urban we enter the building itself, the great 1 


European culture first reached America, VIIIL., the upper floor of which contams the mass that once was Hadrian’s tomb. 
by way of the east, centuries before exhibition of Roman topography, which is ascend the medieval ramp which pé 
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jugh the sepulchral chamber and reach 
Cortile delle Palle, so called from the 
‘s of stone cannon-balls which are stored 
. In the rooms on the right are most 
jistic imitations of an XVIIIth-century 
der’s shop and of an aichemist’s kitchen, 
ta fine exhibition of old surgical instru- 
jits, mortars, documents, herbals, etc., 
ja large collection of the beautiful maiolica 
ps used by Italian hospitals and chem 
hh the XVth century onwards, the hos- 
tls of Rome having contributed freely of 
jr treasures. A collection of maiolica 
hronological order, showing the develop- 
it of the fabric, is placed in the Sala 
j Apollo, one of the rooms in the central 
ding, between the two courtyards, 
leh was decorated for Pope Paul III. 
}Raphael’s pupils. An adjacent room, 
h a ceiling of the time of Clement VIL., is 
d up as a bedroom, containing a bed- 
fd and other objects of splendid XVith- 
it-ironwork. 
rooms contain objects connected 
hi the history of the Castle—inscriptions 
jciated with its castellani or governor: 
i of a fine tombstone of one of them, 
jriptions and architectural fragments 
Hh parts of it which have had to be demol- 
id, XVth and XVIth century maiolica 
& found in the course of repairs (many 
jhem with the arms of the Borgia family, 
Hwhich Pope Alexander VI. belonged), 
|, etc. The rooms surrounding the court 
tthe other side (that which contains a 
jatiful well-head of white marble, covered 
}recently by a modern building, and 
efore weli preserved, with the arms of 
we Alexander VI.) are given up to an inter- 
lag collection of musical instruments. 
ending to the floor above, we find the 
i) della Biblioteca, so called from_ its 
jfor this purpose under Pope Paul IIL, 
4} now devoted to an important exhibition 
‘sculptures by, and portraits of Michet- 
elo, and pictures by him and his artistic 
)wers, arranged by Professor Ernst Stein- 
mn. Some of the adjacent rooms contain 
iis and brocades; and a spirai staircase, not 
7; ago discovered to be Roman, leads to a 
ted room until recently devoted to a 
% of the military museum, but now 
‘pied, are some of the rooms beyond 
by the exhibition of Renaissance armour, 
tch is of considerable interest and import- 
pe. Returning to the Sala della Biblioteca, 
}pass along a corridor to the great hall, 
braied for Paul III. by Perino del Vaga ; 
Wthis are the apartments of that Pope, 
rated with frescoes, which have only 
‘recent years been restored; they have 
on the occasion of the exhibition been 
id up with furniture and pictures of the 
od, so as to give an image of their former 
mdour. Among the pictures which no 
brate them are some wo of consider- 
» importance, but by private owners, 
hbly a beautiful Annunciation by ) 
oi, belonging to M H. Hertz, a fine 
jagino, lent by the Torlonia family, and 
prs. 
4; will readily be understood from the 
Hgoing description that the exhibition is 
somewhat miscellaneous character, and 
b neither the selection nor the arrange- 
Hit of the objects exhibited is in all cases 
lly systematic, though this varies con- 
lrably in the different sections. To 
se who know the Castel §. Angelo, 
n its ascents and descents, its meandering 
Isages, its rooms of all sorts, shapes and 
8, ib will be clear that consistency would 
He been impossible, and it was well that 
Jattempt at it was made. What has 
‘h done is to bring together a number of 
cts of considerable interest and beauty, 
ing associations with the life of Rome in 
past, and to place them, in most cases 
ropriately, in the picturesque back- 
finds which the rooms of the Castel 8S. 
velo so richly afford. And if the present 
bition leads, as it is intended it should, 
yhe better knowledge of this remarkahbie 
ice and to the establishment there of a 
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permanent medieval museim, sike the Bar- 
gello in Florence (a thing which has hitherto 
been lacking in Rome) much good will have 
been done. In the meantime, it may safely be 
said that the exhibition greatly enhances the 
interest of what was before one ot the most 
* of Rome—perhaps the 
one building that of all others presents us 
with the best epitome oi its history from the 
days of the Empize onwards. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 


Unper the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act, 1882, Lieut-General A. Pitt-Rivers was 
appointed Inspector of Ancient) Monuments. 
On his death in 1900 the ‘office remained 
vacant, though informal inspections were 
made by Mr. J. Fitzgerald, I.8.0., Assistant 
Secretary to the Commissioners of Works, till 
his death in 1909. But in March, 1910; Mr. 
C. R. Peers, M.A., Secretary to the Society 
of Antiqua , Was appointed Inspector by 
the Treasury at the instance of Mr. Harcourt. 
His Report for the year ending March 31, 
1911, has recently been issued, and is a very 
interesting document. 

The number of monuments under the pro- 
tection of the Commissioners is now 104, 
ranging from a single stone to an important 
complex of buildings, such as Dover Castle. 
Of these forty-five are prehistoric—dolmens, 
standing stones, earthworks, hut circles, etc. 
—and the remainder historic—castles, 
ecclesiastical and domestic buildings, town 
walls and gates, sculptured or inscribed 
stones. Within the year ten monuments in 
England and Wales and five in Scotland 
have been placed under the protection of the 
Act. Of these ten are prehistoric—eight in 
Anglesey and two in Orkney. Those of his- 
toric times are Noltland Castle and Eyn- 
hallow and Pierowall churches in Orkney, part 
of the earthworks of Skipsea Brough in 
Yorkshire, and the Abbott’s Fish-house, 
Meare, Somerset. 

The Report gives an account of the condi- 
tion of the monuments under the protection 
of the Act, and of the works of upkeep and 
exploration carried out during the year. Only 
such works of repair are undertaken as are 
necessary to preserve the monuments from 
further decay, while in some cases modern 
disfigurements are removed. Among the most 
important buildings which have undergone 
such works are Glasgow Cathedral (the roofs), 
the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, and Stirling 
Castle, the Tower of London, Richmond 
Castle, Yorkshire, Old Sarum, and Tyne- 
mouth Priory. Mr. Peers points out that the 
Act of 1900, which greatly widened the scope 
of that of 1802, though still unfortunately 
but little known, has had beneficial effects. 
Inter alia, it. has permitted of monuments 
belonging to other State Departments (such, 
for instance, as the War Office) being cared 
for by the Commi s. Monuments, too, 
in private ownership may be placed under 
their guardianship. When such are offered, 
they are inspected and reported upon, and if 
they are in a state of disrepair resulting from 
the owner’s neglect he is called upon to bear 
a portion of the cost of repair as a preliminary 
to acceptance. 

The Report concludes by enumerating the 
measures which should be adopted in order 
to secure the most effective protection of a 
monument as follows : 

(i.) Structural and superficial repairs, 7.e., 
grouting, underpinning, pointing, treatment 
of decayed surfaces, removal of ivy and 
weeds, etc. 

( Enclosure by fencing where necessary. 

(iii:) Care of the site, 7.e. -cuiting, 
prevention of disfigurement by visitors, the 
provision of notice boards, etc 

(iv.) The preparation of accurate and com- 
plete measured plans, elevations, and sec- 
tions. 

(v.) Photograph 

(vi.) The compiling of official guide-books 
to smgle monuments or to groups of monu- 
ments. 

In an appendix, a report on Mr. J. M. 
Watson’s proposals for the restoration of St. 
Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall, is given, in 
which the scheme is examined under three 
heads :—(i.) Proposals based on the condition 
of the structure, (ii.) proposals involving 


ai 


“restoration,” (iii. ) new fittings. The 
Inspector approves the first, but condemns, or 
at least. severely: criticises, the second and 
third. In-view of the fuller information now 
given by him on the scheme than we had 
before us when we referred to it in our issue 
of August 20, 1910, in terms of guarded 
approval, it would appear that his strictures 
are justified. That the Commissioners should 
have the power in this case to prevent un- 
necessary tampering with an historic building 
(whose. object, be it remarked, is principally 
to spend a legacy) is in itself a proof of the 
utility of the Acts. 


WALL PAINTINGS IN SURREY 
CHURCHES. 

_ Mr. Purrre Manwaring Jounsron’s paper 
in “ Memori of-Old Surrey which has 
now ‘been reprinted separately, contains an 
exhaustive account of the paintings existing 
at the present time, or. till recently, in the 
churches of that county, and some twenty-five 
illustrations, compyising. both photographs 
and careful drawings by the author. = 
.For the churches of the two counties of 
Surrey and Sussex Mr.. Johnston claims the 
glory of containing a greater wealth of wall 
painting than those in any other six counties. 
Many of the: examples of such decoration 
described by him are mere fragments, such 
as the remnants of simple Norman fret and 
saw-tooth patterns: of about 1100 at 
Godalming. These are among the earliest. 
examples in England, and only escaped 
the mischievous Restoration of 1840 owing 
to their being in the splays of blocked 
windows, which were not opened out till 1879. 
Equally fragmentary are the vine and floral 
patterns on the soffit of the e window at. 
Shere of 1320, and the very beautifully-drawn 
lily at Horley of the same period, ~ 

Others are fortunately more extensive 
and comprise figure subjects of great 
interest. Extremely quaint and vigorous, for 

ance, is the figure of a scourger at 

Pyrford from scenes of the Passion and 
other Scriptural subjects, dating from the 
middle of the XIIth century, the time of 
the erection of the church, and found under- 
neath another series of the XVth century 
in too bad condition to be saved. i 

The paintings in St. Mary’s, Guildford 
are surpassed in importance by only one 
example in the county. Yet even here much 
has been lost. So late as 1895 a portion was 
destroyed by “workmen let loose in the 
church with a general order to whitewash 
everything! The famous paintings in St 
John’s Chapel were only rescued just in time ” 
These are, in Mr. Johnston’s view, of two 
dates v. 1185 and co. 1210. The later portions 
include a number of figure subjects in 
medallions on the severies of the vaulting 
representing scenes from the lives of the 
Saints. 
_ The most remarkable wall painting probably 
in the British Isles is that in the tin veil chee 
at Chaldon discovered in 1871, and preserved 
by the then rector. It was executed towards 
the end of the XIIth century, perhaps, by a 
monk of Chertsey. It occupies the whole 
width of the west wall, viz., 17 ft. 3 in. and 
is 11 ft. 2 in. high, reaching almost to the 
floor. This space is divided hori mtally by 
a band of ornament and vertically by the 
“Ladder of Salvation,’? on which ‘the’ souls 
are represented attempting to make their 
es > from the powers of hell to Paradise. 
Uhe subjects of the four compartments thus 
formed represent, below, the Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil and the Torments of 
the Damned, and above, “The Harrowing of 
Hell”’ by Our Lord and the Weighing of the 
Souls. The companion pictures ‘Yepresenting 
the earthly and heavenly Paradise probably 
occupied the return walls to north and south, 
the former of which at least is known to have 
been painted. In an unlettered age, when 
faith in the church's teaching was still un- 
shaken, the naive realism. of these painting 
must have produced an unforgettable impi 25 
sion on the simple minds of the village foll, 
filling them with the horror of fear and rap- 
ture of hope at the literal fulfilment of the 
scenes, depicted. Compared with these robust. 
if grotesque and childish, representations of 
the future life, the XVth-century painting of 
Charlwood (P. IV.) has an “unpleasantly 
sophisticated flavour, and betokens morbid 
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revelling in the “macabre.” It is one of the 
type of which Holbein’s “ Dance of Death” 
was the culmination, and represents ‘‘ The 
Morality of the Three Living and the Three 
Dead.” Three half-unfleshed skeletons are 
grinning at three kings in the pride of life, 
in the midst of a hunt, and seem to say— 
Loke, such as we ar, suche schall ye be, 
‘And suche as we were, suche be ye. 

The record which Mr. Johnston has given 
us is an invaluable one, and the more so 
since it is to be feared that in many cases 
the paintings which have survived the 
Reformation, the Civil Wars, and “‘ Restora- 
tion” will fade away under, the influences 
of the climate uniess those under whose charge 
they are can ke induced in time to apply the 
spray treatment recommended by the author 
and successfully used by him in certain cases. 


‘ 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Tur Times of May 5 gave a 


Ancient brief account of the results of 
Jerusalem. Capt. Parker’s excavations 
at Jerusalem, begun last 

summer. The most important of these are 


the determination of the site of the Jebusite 
city captured by David, which the pottery 
found proves to have been in existence some 
2,000 years before that event. The search for 
the tombs of David and Solomon has proved 
fruitless, nor have any Hebrew inscriptions 
of that period come to light. The spring of 
the Virgin’s Well, and the tunnel leading to the 
Pool of Siloam, which is 1,760 ft. long, were 
cleaned out, whereby not only was an accurate 
survey of these works rendered possible, but the 
water supply largely increased to the delight of 
the neighbouring villagers, who held a feast in 
honour of the occasion. 


An important letter by Mr. 


Roman James G@. Wood, F.S.A., 
Remains inthe recently appeared in the 
River Wye. Standard on the subject which 


has been brought into public 
notice by Dr. Owen’s nonsensical operations 
in the River Wye. .‘The site of these is half a 
mile above Chepstow, at the point where the 
Roman road between the important centres of 
Caerleon and Caerwent crossed the Wye, and 
is as likely to have been selected for a secret 
cache as “the middle of Cheapside.” The 
crossing was effected: not by a ford, as has been 
stated, the river being quite unfordable at 
this point, but by means of a bridge whose 
yemains are still visible, though partly de- 
stroyed by Dr. Owen; they were described by 
Dr. Ormerod in 1840, and often examined by 
the writer. The portion recently exposed. 
is the “ starling,” or footing, of a lateral pier 
identical in form with those of Old London 
Bridge. The fact that undecayed oak was 
found in connexion with these remains is no 
proof of a relatively recent building, as witness 
the condition of the Roman ship lately found 
in London. This Roman bridge was abandoned 
when traffic was diverted by the rise of the town 
of Chepstow. The writer further giv 
to show that the wall, which Dr. Owen as 
to be that pointed to by his cipher of 1610, 
is of recent construction, and not on the site 
of an older one, a point which invalidates his 
identification of the position of Bacon’s alleged 
hiding hole. 


Wuirn the works carried out 
Explorations in the River Wye by Dr. 
in the River Owen have so far thrown 
Wye. but scant light on the question 
of the plays attributed by a 
possibly too traditional, but almost unanimous 
world to one William Shakespeare. they have 
elucidated a point of local archwology in fixing 
the site of the Roman ford at Chepstow. A 
large timber-framed pier has been unearthed 
on the Monmouthshire side in good preservation, 
which gave rise in 1840 to Ormerod’s theory 
¢hat a Roman bridge stood in this positio 
A row of much worn piles embedded in a mass 
of stones have also been found. When the 
tides permit the structure will be further 
investigated, 


Tun Scotsman of May 29 
contains an account of the 
works in progress with the 
object of preserying the 
remains of Kelso, Jedburgh, and Sweetheart 
Abbeys from further decay. These works, 
which have been undertaken with the worthiest 
motives and on the most scientific lines, involve 


The Border 
Abbeys.—I. 
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no attempt at ‘“ restoration,” and in so far they 
deserve the gratitude of posterity. It is 
difficult, however, to read without some twinge 
of regret passages like the following :—* Care 
has been taken to eradicate these (the roots of 
plants) in a thorough manner, and to this end 
it has been necessary to take down several 
courses of masonry, to clean out the joint of all 
vegetation and then to rebuild.” Archxology 
is certainly of great importance, but, after all, 
natural beauty has its claims. Possibly another 
generation which has learnt all the crumbling 
remains have to teach may prefer a er 
of grasses and ruddy wallflower wavering in the 
spring breeze even to a weatherproof coating 
of asphalt, or to see the mouldering masonry 
harmonised with the natural landscape around 
them by tufts of fern and patches of moss, or 
even yielded to the embrace of ivy tendrils, 
rather than fortified in the arid security of neat 
pointing. There can be no general rule in such 
matters, but where the remains are very 
fragmentary it might be a finer reverence to 
allow a graceful old age to resolve them once 
more into their component elemei Only those 
on the spot can judge, and far be it from us to 
cr > the generosity of those at whose 
expense these works of preservation have been 
carried out—the late Marquis of Lothian, 
Messrs. Oswald and Newall, and the Duke of 
Roxburghe respectively. 


Tur history of Kelso and 


The Border Jedburgh is similar. Both 
Abbeys.—II. were foundations of David L., 
that “sair sanct for the 

Crown.’ Both suffered severely during the 


Wars of Independence, and in Henry VIIL.’s 
invasions. In 1522 and 1523, and again in 
1545, the English generals wrought such havoc 
that it is a wonder there was anything left 
for the ardour of Protestant fanatics to destroy. 
In each case a portion of the Abbey church 
was repaired and used as a parish church for 
a considerable period. At Kelso, where the 
plan is a Greek cross, the remains consist of 
the two aisles, a ruined east end, and two sides 
of the central tower. At Jedburgh, where the 
church was one of the largest of its kind in 
Scotland, the remains are more considerable. 
New Abbey in Dumfriesshire, which acquired 
the romantic name of Sweetheart Abbey from 
the fact that, when its foundress, Devorgilla, 
who was also the foundress of Balliol College, 
at Oxford, and the mother of the ephemeral 
king, John Balliol, was buried there, her 
husband’s heart enclosed in an ivory casket, 
was buried with her. This religious house 
being further from the border, seems to have 
survived with little damage till the dissolution 
of the monasteries _ and considerable remains of 
its large Early Decorated church form a 
beautiful object on the banks of the Nith. 


A report has been issued by 
the Vicar of Bardney of the 
excavations carried out under 
his supervision, and that of 
Mr. Harold Breakspear on the site of Bardney 


Bardney 
Abbey. 
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Abbsy during 1909 and 1910. A great pa 
of the site has been laid bare revealing th 
ground plan, which we reproduce. The churd 
was begun at the east end in early Norma 
times and the west end was reached abou 
1240. The bases of the clustered piers of th 
arcade mostly of good early English work ar 
now visible. As many as forty-four memorie 
slabs have been found in the uncovered portion 
of the floor, those dated ranging from 1400 ¢ 
the Dissolution. In the frater the stone seat: 
and many of the stumps of the table legs are i 
situ, and five of r carved capitals have bee 
found. The works are still far from complet 
and more funds are required for the purpos 
Meanwhile gifts and loans have  permitte 
the purchase of the site, which is eventually t 
be made” over to the National Trust or som 
similar body, and the formation of a loc: 
museum of architectural fragments and oth 
objects found in the excavations. 


We ‘trust that the 
The Protection adopted by the twent, 
of Ancient congre: of Archeologies 
Churches. Societies in union with th 
Society of Antiquaries, hel 
last month, will bear fruit in preventing regre 
table acts of vandalism too often committe 
through ignorance or lack of intelligent contre 
It stated that the Council had passed a resolutic 
to the effect that the position of the Society « 
Antiquaries in advising diocesan authoriti 
on matters of church restoration should ] 
strengthened by the grant of additional powe 
through the Royal Commission on An¢iel 
Monuments (England), and recommendir 
the appointment of the Society as the advisor 
authority for England and Wales in all matte 
relating to the furniture, fabric, and monume 
of churches. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. (Surrey), move 
as a rider to the Council’s resolution, that # 
Congress, recognising the importance of loc 
knowledge and influence, approve the st 
already taken by the Sussex Archeologie 
Society in setting up a special committee | 
watch over the ecclesiastical antiquities of th 
county, to warn the Bishop of any threaten 
mischief to an ancient church, and to tend 
advice where a faculty was applied for in # 
Diocese of Chichester. Further, he ask 
to commend that arrangeme 
eration of other local archeologic 
societies for imitation where circumstane 
allowed, such local action to be supplementa 
to the general powers sought to be obtain 
for the Society of Antiquaries.” 
ultimately carrie 
interesting to learn that a similar Moy 
ment is on foot in France. A petition sign 
by hundreds of names prominent in literal 
learned, artistic, and eccle ical ire’ 
was presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
June demanding the safeguarding by the Ste 
of the architectural features of the churel 
of France, and referred to a committee 1 
consideration. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


THE CLERK OF WORKS. 
Var is a clerk of works? What 


are the qualifications necessary to 
justify a man in calling himself a 
k of works? Is it training, experience, 
jwledge of the science of building—or a 
§bination of these and something else— 
ty something else’s ?_ We all know what 
pod clerk of works should be and what 
igeneral qualifications are, but how to 
bess them? Like the Constitution, they 
junwritten. 
| 
| The Duties of a Clerk of Works. 
What are his duties ? 
) this we think will be found the key to 
difficulty! His duties! For, under 
jy architect, committee, or employer bis 
jes vary, or rather the details of his 
jes vary. Broadly described, his work 
pists of supervision, the extent and nature 
he supervision depends upon who he is 
king for, or under. It may consist 
ily of the supervision of the material 
of the building work, begins and ends in 
Jog that the proper materials are used and 
Wdrawings adhered to; but often, very 
fn, it goes much farther than this, to the 
mt, in fact, of only half his time being 
opted to this end. We may take it for 
hted that the clerk of works, as we now 
iv him, was instituted at the period when 
tre competition amongst the building 
sractors became general, and that he was 
Jointed as the inspector, or policeman. 
duties then, as sometimes now, consisted 
ily in seeing that the work was correctly 
puted. 
e know he existed long before that period, 
in a different capacity ; and slowly but 
‘ly in the present period he is evolving, 
Hl again he is assuming a capacity in- 
Fing duties much more responsible than 
xe of an inspector or policeman. Many 
Nhe busy architects know what is meant, 
§ how many of them could describe or 
Ihil the duties of the men referred to ? 
il how many grasp, or appreciate, the 
bnt of these duties ? 
Hlowly, but very surely, as the com- 
Htive system has increased in the building 
le, and order and system have been 
{lished from chaos, duty after duty has 
tn added to the clerk of works, until to- 
one asks the question :—Where do his 
bonsibilities commence, and where do 
vy end? How much of his work now 
‘sists of building inspection and how much 
% is office work ? Organising, advising, 
cking, correcting, making notes, estimat- 
valuation, and correspondence. 
Whe duties of a clerk of works consist of 
werving loyalty to his architect ! 
jle is there to take from the shoulders of 
architect every duty and every respon- 
lity that can with confidence be transferred. 
him. He is the architect's representative, 
he eyes of the architect,” as has. been 
where stated. Just to the extent that he 
mands his confidence will his duties 


er from that of being merely the 
pector. 
Vherefore, as the question becomes 


endent upon individuals, the answer 
M likewise vary according to the variation 
the individuals, and no set statement of 
| duties of a clerk of works can be given in 
jail. 

juch, we think, is a fair statement of the 
jition of the clerk of works to-day, leaving 
} of account the appointment that is 
jietimes made, independently of the 
jnitect, 


(Th: Training of the Clerk of Works. 
What is the training that is nece: 
jduce a clerk of works to meet the pres 
/ requirements? If we trace back the 


history of most of the present-day men we 
shall find that they were joiners ; men who 
showed skill and intelligence above the 
ordinary, who won the notice of thei 
employers and were made foreman joiners 
and at a later date were entrusted with the 
execution of some large building in the 
capacity of general foreman, and so came 
into direct contact with the architect. They 
afterwards pass into the architect’s service, 
or by his influence secure an appointment 
on some new public building, and so begin 
their careers as clerks of works. 

It is a big stride from foreman to clerk of 
works, but as a-rule they were able to take 
it and to successfully take up the dw 
of the post, which are not very di 
to those they have been previously exerc 
so long as the new position is that only of an 
inspector. 

They had all the knowledge of materials and 
love for good work necessary to make an 
inspector, but the qualifications necessary 
to develop them from inspectors to clerks of 
works, of the type we have endeavoured to 
describe, have been the slow accumula- 
tions of years of experience and effort. 
Their first promotion to be formen joiners 
showed them to be men of superior skill and 
intelligence and men who could show others 
how to do their work and were natural 
looked to by them for guidance and assis 
ance; so on the strength of their first pro- 
motion it is acknowledged that they are 
men superior to their fellows, and their 
further development is a matter of course. 

So we have got our best type of the old 
clerk of works to-day in the promoted 
foreman, and the architects are able to rely 
on him for advice and assistance, and are in 
many cases glad to be able to transfer to him 
responsibilities, in addition to and of con- 
siderably more importance than merely 
inspecting the building work. But he got his 
first promotion to the post of foreman in 
past years for very different qualifications 
than those which now obtain. 


The Future Clerk of Works. 

We have endeavoured to show that it was 
the builder who first selec the man who 
became a clerk of works, and have emphasized 
the fact that it was due to his superior 
manual skill at his trade, and his general 
display of intelligence, that caused the builder 
to select him. The experienced clerk of 
works will agree with us that the tendency 
of to-day is no longer to promote a man 
to the post of foreman because of his superior 
skill. He is no longer, to the same extent, 
looked to by his fellow-workmen in the sense 
of his being a superior mechanic. It is, in 
fact, questionable if the display of superior 
workmanship does not, in some instances, 
militate against the selection of a workmaa 
for the post of foreman. 

To-day he is more often selected for his 
qualifications as a dividend earner, a handler 
of men in the sense of getting the largest 
quantity of work out of them in the shortest 
possible time. 

We carefully avoid making a sweeping 
statement of this and have purposely 
qualified it throughout, but in support of our 
contention we will quote the most authorita- 
tive opinion we can find in giving a description 
of the ideal foreman of to-day. It is found 
on page 91, the Builder, dated January 26, 
1907. The President at the Annual Dinner 
of the Builders’ Foremen’s Association, 
quoting a former President, says “ The ideal 
foreman is he who, when a job is taken at 
10 per cent. below cost, can bring ib out at a 
10 per cent. profit.” Where, then, is the 
future clerk of works to come from ? 

Is the old system of promotion to foreman 
joiner, general foreman, clerk of works, to 
continue, and, if so, with what results ? 


The first and most important duty of 
either an inspector or a clerk of works is to 
obtain the best possible work both in 
materials and workmanship. Is the present- 
day foreman selected and trained so that he 
will give the architects satisfaction in these 
respects ? Who is to fill the places of the old 
clerks of works, as they in the natural course 
of events die out? Is it to be the foreman 
whose sole qualifications depend on his 
power of “speeding up”? Because very 
soon there will be none other. 

The trend of the times demands it. Con 
tractors to obtain an existence, as such, 
must have it. The competition of to-day 
spells ruin to any firm of contractors who 
does not accept this as the main qualifica- 
tion, the one essential qualification, in their 
foreman. The more he is able to demonstrate 
the p ssion of this qualification the 
speed: will be his promotion, until 
eventually the whole of the general foremen 
will be of this type. These are the men 
who in future will meet the architects and 
be made into clerks of works if the present 
method of selection continue 

Are the architects satisfied with this 
prospect ? Whether they discuss it now or 
at some future date is immaterial. It will 
have to be discussed or the quality of their 
buildings will suffer. Is it not already 
suffering ? x 
What do the cle: 
y about it ? 
Their ranks are open to every newcomer, 
good, bad, and indifferent. Tinker or. tailor, 
never mind what his qualifications are, so 
long as he has obtained sufficient influence to 
be pitchforked into an appointment as clerk 
of works, and has as a result obtained two 
testimonials from the same source, he is 
open to enter into competition with any 
clerk of works for any public appointment 
as such. They are the least protected body 
of men in the country to-day. i 


Se: 


of works themselves 


Questions and an Appeal. 

How far is contracting removed from a 
lottery when the efficiency of the direct 
supervision is so open to chance ? How 
much do the building owners lose by 
“variations on contract” under similar 
conditions ? What ratio does the salary 
of a good clerk of works bear in proportion 
to the later cost of the maintenance of a 
building supervised by one of thi: type ? 

What will be the ultimate effect on the 
skill of our artisans under the increasing 
“hustling” conditions, if inefficient super- 
vision is ultimately to predominate ? 

Of what use are the architect’s hours, 
spent in developing his art in detail and 
design, if the man. supervising the execution 
of the building has neither love for good 
work nor the ability to recognise it? 

What will the working life of the archi- 
tect be, if the present progress is maintained 
in the adoption of new methods of con- 
struction and invention without the aid of 
efficient supervision from the practical side ? 

And further, what is the salary of an 
efficient clerk of works going to descend to, 
so long as the ranks are open to all-comers ? 

The grand old science of building was 
something more than the means of merely 
earning a livelihood. Are we to stand idly 
by and see its best traditions depart and its 
degeneration into no higher ideal than that 
of mere money-making ? 

Are our future buildings to be faithful 
efforts to continue the true spirit of the 
higher development of mankind, or are they 
to be monuments perpetuating the lower 
commercial instincts of the period ? With- 
out the aid of the architects, the position of 
the clerks of works appears to be abortive. 

The helping hand of the professional 
established organisation needs to be extended 


80 


to the men, who, altaoc 
subordinate position, are proud of the 
fact that they possess no higher ideals, 
and are not one whit behind in real love for 
the truth and honesty of the part of the work 
that is common to both. 
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A LONDON CARPENTER 
400 YEARS AGO. 


Wotston Wyn was a carpenter living in 
the reign Henry VIII., and in the parish 
of St. Mary-at-Hill in the City of London, 
not far from London Bridge. 

Mr. Wyn achieved no notoriety in his life. 
His name and work live to-day 
through the fact that the wages paid to him 
and the work for which they were given were 
set down in the accounts of the church- 
wardens of the parish in which he lived. 
These accounts, which are now deposited in the 
Guildhall Library, have been for, the most part 
printed by the rly English Text Society. 

We first hear. of ‘‘ Carpenter Wyr s he 
is often called by the churchwardens, in 1520, 
when a tenant of the church expressed, his 
willingness to pay such an amount for the 
**monyelles [mullions] of his bay windowe” 
as should be judged fair by Wyn. From the 
fact that the tenant (a ter Clayton) is 
stated in the records describing the arrange- 
ment to be “contented” with this plan, it 
is possible that Carpenter Wyn on this 
occasion occupied the position of arbitrator. 

We next hear of Wyn in the same year as 
being employed to mend the paling round 
the churchyard. 

In 1525 he was commissioned to ride on 
horseback to some wood to select the timber 
for the repair of the aisles of the church 
The job took him two days, and was 
apparently in every way satisfactory. 

Subsequently he assisted “to sett forth 
the sawyeres work and to helpe the tymbyer 
to the pyttes.” The timber cost for 
‘hewyng,” beyond the price of its purchase, 
2s., and the sawing into planks employed 
four men for many days. We do not know 
whence the wood was obtained, but the cost 
of making ‘‘sawe pyttes’’ on the spot was 
js. 4d., and the ‘‘ caryage in XII. cartes of the 
said XI. lodes timbyr, in plankes and bord 
from the wode to the watersyd, X. mylles 
cost 12. 12s. 

At this time Mr. Wyn had married and 
had several children, for the fact of this work 
of choosing the wood necessitating his ‘‘ beyng 
from his house, wife, and children’’ was con- 
sidered in the amount paid to him. The pay- 
ment for ordinary carpenters’ work was com- 
monly at the rate of 8d. a day, not at a rate 
per hour. Apparently, less than half a day, at 
4d.. was not considered. A boy would be 
paid at half the wages of a man. Sometimes, 
however, payment appears to have been made 
for the job and not by time. Carpenter Wyn 
had apparently another workman in his 
employ, and also a ‘‘boye.” : 

‘An ordinary labourer would be paid con- 
siderably less than a carpenter. It must be 
borne in mind that the amount paid, whether 
for rent or wages, is not to be considered as 
representing the same money as to-day. In 
the Middle Ages the value represented by the 
penny, shilling, and pound was much greater 
than it is now. For this reason the sums 
mentioned. in this little sketch are given only 
for the sake of comparison with each other. 

Tn 1531 Master Wyn was employed to mend 
a stall and to- supply staples for some shop 
windows, and in the same year a certain 
amount of money was due to him from the 
churchwardens. Here, however, at the time 
arose a difficulty, for the wardens, appa rently 
being unable to pay the bill in full, had to 
have recourse to making part payment ‘‘in 
Redy monny” and giving, apparently as a 
pledge, or it may be to be retained entirely, 
six silver spoons, a salt, holder, and a maser. 

In 1535 Mr. Wyn had so far advanced in 
the consideration of the parish as to be made 
one of the churchwardens, an office in which 
he so well acquitted himself as to be again 
elected in the following year. It is not only 
from this fact that we know that he lived 
in the parish, but the records tell us that he 
lived in one of the best houses, one belonging 
to the church, for which he paid 3/. 6s. 8d. 
a year. 

‘Whether Mr. Wyn had a taste for a flower 
and pleasure garden, or whether he desired 
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to be independent in the purchase of his veget- 
ables, we cannot now y, but we do know 
that he was sufficiently interested in garden- 
ing to induce him to a sum of 4s. a year 
for a piece of land for a garden in addition to 
that paid as rent for his house. 

In 1539 occurred the death of his wife. 
What that meant to him and his children 
we cannot tell, the records merely contain 
the brief statement that the cost of her grave 
was 6s. 8d. 

In. 1553 he was still doing work for the 
church, much of which was entailed through 
the changes in the furniture occasioned by 
the Reformation. 

In 1553 the King’s Commissioners received 
various parcels of the valuables of the church. 
These valuables were handed over to those 
appointed to receive them “in the presence 
of Wolstone Win” and several other 
parishioners. 


UNITED BUILDERS’ ALLIANCE. 
Havre due regard, we are informed, “to the 
unsatisfactory fluctuations of property invest- 
ments and further signs of depreciation 
(whilst pric f materials are steadily advanc- 
ing} it behoves builders to exert every effort 
to bring about protective measures affecting 
their mutual interests,” and, as a step with 
this intention, a preliminary meeting was 
held on Tuesday, 27th ult., at the Atheneum, 
Musweli Hill. N., Mr. J. Edmonson presiding, 
and it was unanimously decided to arrange a 
general meeting of builders, to take place 
at the Atheneum, Muswell Hill, N., on 
July 12, with a view to forming an alliance. 

Some of the points enumerated relative to 

the alliance are : 

(a) To form alliance. 

(b) To arrange a general agreement for 
tenan suggested not less than 
three years. 

(c) To arrange minimam prices for sale of 


grou rents, freeholds, and lease- 
holds. 
(d) 'Yo establish insurance department, 


covering builders’ liability, plate glass, 


etc. 
(e) To establish advertising and printing 
department. 
) To establish solicitors’ department. 
g) Vo establish architect and survey depart- 
ment. 

(A) To establish district estate offices. 

At the general meeting convened for the 
12th inst., Mr. W. R. Metherell presiding, it 
was unanimously decided forthwith to form 
an alliance, and a General Committee, 
consisting of ie Bertie, J. 
Bronsdon, W. J. Collins, S. J. Hunnings, 
W. R. Metherell, A. C. Turner, C. W. Scott, 
J. Edmonson, and A. BE. W. Hunnings (ex 
officio), with power to add to their numbe 
was elected to frame a report as to adminis- 
tration, etc., and to submit the same to a 
general meeting convened to be held at the 
Atheneum, Muswell Hill, N., on Wednesday, 
July 26 next, at 8 p.m. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Durine the past month the following tenders 
have been accepted by the Government Depart- 
al 


Berkhamsted, 
& Co., 1, Upper Thames- 
Graves & S 15-19, Fore-street, 
Devonport; Messrs. Dennis Gill & Son, Nether 
Hall-road, Doncaster; Messrs. India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Company, 
Ltd., Silvertown, E.; Messrs. A. Lloyd & Sons, 
Ltd., Mill-street, Dockhead, A.; Mr. Snaw- 
don, Yealmpton, Plymouth Messrs. h 
Spencer & Co., Longfellow-road, Bow, E.: 
Messrs. Simpson. Fawcett. & Co., Ltd., Black 
Bull-stres South-Western Building 


Bp 


rks gton, : Messrs. Stotes- 
bury & Co., Eve Saw Mills, Deptford, S.E. ; 
Messrs. Watt, Torrance, & Co., Muirhouse Saw 
ills. Glasgow; fireclay—Mr. J. Walker, Dud- 
; Mr. H. T. Hickman, Stourbridge ; Messrs. 
I Harrison, Ltd., Stourbridge. War 

ce: Stable fittings (running contract) and 
stable fittings for Redford Barracks, Edin- 
burgh—Mes Wilmer & Sons, Stratford. E.: 
steelwork for portable balloon shed, South 
Farnborough—Messrs. F. Morton & Co., Litd.. 
Garston, Liverpool; works services, Engineer 
camp services, Lamphey—Mr. J. C. Vaughan, 
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27, Commercial-street, Hereford; 
riding school, Mooltan Barrack 
Messrs. Gene Building Company, 4 
Chandos street, Charing Cross, ).; heatin 
drill and gymnastic hall, Gravesen 


erection 
‘Tidworth- 


installation of ell a 
College, Sandhurst—M. 
Ltd., Caxton House, 
periodical painting, etc., 
Messrs. A. Bagnall & Sons, 
G ond, M Sy 


Idle, 

Warley, Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, Southwar 
Bridge-road, S.E.; Worcester, Mr. F. Hold: 
worth, Shipley, ¥ ation establist 


ment, Southill Bar Chatham—Messr- 
Kirk & Randall, Warren-lane Works, Woo 
wich; remaking parade, St. John’s Woo 
Barracks, London Mowlem & Co 
Ltd., Grosvenor a stminster, S/W. 

looring barrack rooms, Meannee Barrack 

Ichester: s. Johnson & Co., 97, South 
wark Bridge-road, S.E. India Office (Sto 
Department): Bridgework—Messrs. Tees Sid 


S. 
vy, Middlesbrough; spar 
< Brandon Bridge Building Compan 
erwell Crown Agents for the Colonie 


Bridge, etc., Compi 


Barrow Cement Compan: 

Messrs. Peters Bros 

a-street, W.: Messrs. Wouldha 

Cement Company, Lid., 35, Great St. Helen 


teel and iron w 
J. Butler 


rk for kerosene store 
& Co., Stanningley Tre 


near Leeds; steel and ironwork f 
Customs Bonded Warehouse—M A. Fin 
lay & Co., 9, Victoria-street, S.V steelworl 


F. Morton & Ce 
: steelwork for 1004 
through span—Mess rseley & Co., Ltd 
Tipton, Staffs. General Post Office: Layir 
pipes in Woodford—Mr. J. A. Ewart, 21, 0} 
Queen-street, S.W laying pipes betwer 
Edmonton. and _ Broxbourne — Messrs. Y 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 35-9. Hamilton Hous 
Bishopsgate-street, B.C 
Sons, Ltd., 304 
mingham; Me: 
lev Junction, 
High-street, 
Queen-street, 


ete., for coal stor 
17, Victoria-street, 


pipes 
fr. J. A. Ewart, 210@ 
laving pipes in Crovde 
and in Acton—Messrs. W. Griffiths & Co., Lite 

nilton House, Bishopsgate-street, HE. 
toners of Woods: New cottages al 
at Bromham, Mr. W. Web 
Bromham, Chipnenham, W new cow-hou 
and repairs at Delamere, Cheshire—Exeecuto 
of Mr. W. Wood. Hertford. Cheshire. @a 
missioners of Public Works. Ireland: Wrecti 
of i Royal College 
s McLauehlin & Ha 
tmouth-road, Dublin; erect 
covered ways. cloakrcoms, et 
. J. & P. Good, Em 
reet, Dublin. 


Dublin Castle 
55, Great Brunsw 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, NEWQUAY. 
Mr. J. N. Cowper, of London, wast 
chitect for this church, which has be 
erected at a cost of 10,0007. The contract w 
carried out by Mr. Ambrose Andrews, 
Plymouth. 
NEW SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD. 


The estimated cost of the erection of i 
school is 13,0007.. and the plans were prepar 
by Mr..W. H. Pertwee. The contractors we 

srs. H. Potter & Son, of Chelmsford. 

NEW SCHOOL, NEWPORT. 
architect for this new school is WV 
F. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., who is the Borou 
Architect, and the contract has been_carfi 
out. by Mr. R. W. Moon, builder, of Newpo 
The old infants’ school has been remodelled 
form a domestic centre. 

NEW BUILDINGS, DUNDEE. 

Plans for the erection of the following mi 

buildings have been approved by the To 
‘Verandahs for the Directors of t 
oria Hospital; off Blackness-roa 


at 29, Clepington-road for Mrs. Ale 
alterations on and additions to dwelling-hot 
for Mr. Robert Taylor at 47, Magdalen Yai 


r summerhot 
sg in| Perth-road, 1 
‘ing were approved with declarations 
Dwelling-house for Mr. James Sibbald 
Sandeman-street; and offices, warehouses, é! 
for Messrs. East Bros., Ltd., in South-ro 
Lochee. 


for 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, STANLEY. 
The new Council chamber and offices hi 
been erected at a cost of about 4,000/. from 
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psigns of Mr. J. W. Wilson, architect, of 
itton Coldfield. The contractors for the work 
lere Messrs. T. Reynoldson & Sons, of Dipton. 
BUILDING IN AUSTRALIA. 

}Advices just received by the last Australian 
ail state that the current prices of bricks in 
jew South Wales are arded by builders as 
and in reply to numerous reques' 
ter of Public Works states that unless 
lly reduced before the 
jpginning of the next i will be sold 
) the public from the now being 
rected “at prices that will astonish the trade 
enerally.”’ The Department of Defence pro 
ses to build workmen’s cottages at the Small 
mms Factory at an estimated cost of 50,000/. 
the Victoria Public Works Department is pre- 
ring plans for the erection of a new Court 
fouse in North Melbourne. 


jie Minis 
ese prices are mate 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR. 
|Phis building was opened last week by H.M. 
Hie King, and has been er at a cost of 
ver 100,000/. The architect for the work was 
ir. H. 'T, Hare, F.R.1.B.A., whose designs for 
hie college were published in the Builder of 
pnuary 12, 1907. 


} COTTAGE HOSPITAL, HAYWARD’S HEATH. 

}This hospital is being erected as a memorial 
} King Edward VII., and the foundation- 
fone was laid last week. Mes Frederick 
heeler & Godman, of Horsham, are the 
rchitects, and the contract is being carried out 
Mr. Horace Finch, of Hayward’s Heath. 


| NEW DRILL-HALL, MOSSLEY. 


)The foundation-stone of this building was 
id last week by the Mayor, and the architect 
r the building is Mr. W. Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., 

Huddersfield. The contractors for the 
rious works ar — Excavating, draining, 


. Shuttle 


; plumber, 
S. Johnson & 
oncreters, Messrs 
a ; painter, Mr. T. Boyd 
ectricians, the Lancashire Electrical Engineer- 
g Company, Ltd. 

NEW BANK, BALLYCONNELL. 
This building has been erected by Me 
¥. M‘Dowell & Co., contractors, of Belfast, 
om the designs of Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, 
Fehitects, of Belfast, and the contractor for 
te office work w: Mitchell. 

THE NEW WHITEHALL CLUB. 
i) The New Whitehall Club is being erected on 
He west side of Princes-street, Westminster, 
} the corner of treet. The club has 
|frontage of 63 ft. to Princes-street, and a 

f reet. The ground 


jontage t. to Parker-st 
ised from the street level, 


bor, which -is 
Pntains a good entrance hall, a morning- 
pom, audience-room, and the secretary’s office 
hd committee-room, and also a commodious 
Joakroom ‘with lavatories attached. On the 
yst floor the dining-room extends for the full 
Ingth of Princes-street, served from ser 
homs with lifts on the west side of the 
§ library and reading-room are provided to 
fe Parker-street front on this floor. On the 
jcond floor, over the dining-room, is the large 
§aoking-room with cardrooms adjoining, while 
} the third floor are a large billiard-room and 
Bunge, and also a private billiard-room for 
fe use of members only. The kitchen is 
mated in the basement, and has been care- 
lly planned for the service of a large club 
jae premises are constructed in eproof 
jaterials throughout, and are heated with low- 
Pessure hot water and open fireplaces. An 
Jectric passenger lift serves all floors. The 
levations have been. kept simple in’ character, 
being carried out in red pressed brick- 
i Portland stone dres: The 
hilders tying out the works are Messrs. 
prd & Walton, Lid.,. and the architect is NV 
Jnatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., of Bishopsgate. 
| NEW COUNTY ASYLUM X, WHITTINGHAM. 
The contract for this work has been secured 
y Messrs. KE. Taylor & Co., builders, of Little- 
prough, the amount of the tender being 
#7,3502. The architects are Messrs. Sykes & 
jvans, of Manchester and Rochdale. 


| OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, LONDON. 

}The foundation-stone of this building, which 
| being erected in Judd-street, St. Pancras, 
las laid on July 5 by the Duchess of A 
fhe contractors for the work are Messrs. Pat- 
jan & Fotheringham, Ltd.. of Theobald’s-road, 
-C., and the architect is Mr. John Ladds. 


TRADE NEWS. 
)The Royal College of Science, Dublin, which 
las recently opened by H.M. the King, is 
armed throughout by 1 ators with low- 
ressure .steam or vapour.as_ the heating 
edium. circulated at atmospheric pressure by 
sans of special vacuum pumps. These pumps 
ithdraw all air and condensed water from the 
stem and promote a positive circulation 
all points without any ‘risk of ‘water 
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hammer?’ or ‘“‘ knocking.” F 
duced into the rooms by me 
fixed in the walls behind the radiators 
each air inlet and radiator can be separately 
controlled by the occupant-of the room. ‘The 
vitiated air from the rooms is extracted by 
means of outlets near the ceilings,,and these 
open into ducts over the corridors, which are 
connected to two chambers on the roof. In 
each chamber a large and powerful fan of the 
centrifugal type is fixed, driven by an electric 
motor, and these fans deliver the air to the 
cutside atmosphere. All the fumes from the 
apparatus in the laboratories, etc., are col- 
lected into flues and dt and taken separ- 
ately to the fan chamb e hot water is 
erated by means of large central copper 
storage calorifiers heated by steam fixed close 
n boiler-house, from which copper cir- 
culations are taken to the whole of the lava 
teries, and the circulation of the water can, 
when desired, be accelerated by steam-driven 
pumps. A service of high-pressure steam 
piping is also run throughout the building for 
experimental purposes. The steam for this 
plant is supplied from the existing power 
station, which is being extended by the addi- 
tion of another boiler of the locomotive type 
similar to the present ones. The whole of the 
engineering equipment has been designed and 
erected by the Brightside Foundry and 
Engineering Company, Lid., of Sheffield, 
London, and Birmingham. 
Jones & Attwood, Lic 
engineers, 
ridge, have purchased the busine 


sh air is intro- 


ti Se 
hydraulic engineers, Cooper-street, Man- 
chester. The staff has been transferred from 
Manchester to Messrs. Jones & Attwood’s 
works at Stourbridge, and all business will in 
future be transacted from that address. Mr. 
H. Birch Killon, A.M.Inst.C.E., has been 
appointed Manager of the Municipal Depart- 
ment, and consulting engineer on all questions 
relating to erage, sewage disposal, and 
hydraulics generally. 

In the Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 
which has just been opened, there are fifteen 
passenger lifts arranged for a load up to 
1,800 Ib. Four of these travel at a speed of 
300 ft. per minute, the height of travel being 
148 ft., the lifts serving eleyen floors. Six 
express lifts which run at a speed of 400 ft. 
per minute se seven floor Two expr 
lifts, running at 400 ft. per minute, serve 
three floor, Two express lifts, travelling 
a height of 163 ft. at a speed of 400 ft. 
per minute, serve three and four floors 
respectively, and one lift, travelling a 
height of 208 ft. at a speed of 400. ft. per 
minute, serves flo These lifts are 
arranged in batteries similar to those in la 
buildings in America There are also tw 
goods lifts, each of which is arranged for a 
load of 1 ton at a speed of 150 ft. per minute, 
travelling 165 ft. These lifts are operated 
by electric control with car switch. Special 
interlocking gear is fitted to all doors, both 
for passenger and goods lifts, to prevent any 
door being opened unless the cage is opposite 
the same, and to prevent the lift being started 
unless all the doors are properly closed. This 
installation has been executed by Messrs. R 
Waygood & Co., Ltd. In our issue of April 9, 
1910, illustrations of the Royal Liver Building 
appeared. The architect was Mr. W. Aubrey 
Thomas. 

The Cherry Tree Machine Company, Ltd., 
laundry engineers, Blackburn, have ‘been in- 
structed by the Guardians of Elham Union to 
supply one of their foul-linen washing machines 
to the Elham Union Workhouse, Lyminge, 
Foikestone. 

Jnder the direction of Mr. W. A. H. Masters, 
F.R.I.B.A., Swindon, Boyle's lat patent 
“air-pump”’ ventilators have been supplied to 
St. Luke’s Church, Swindon. 

The ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle’s latest patent ‘ air-pump ” 
ventilators and air inle has been applied to 
the Wesleyan Church, St. John’s Chapel, 
Durham. 

Messrs. 


E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester, have recently supplied 
some of their warm-air ventilating patent 
Manchester grates to the Royal Berks Hospital, 
Reading. \ 

The new church schools, Worksop, are being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
exhaust roof. ventilators supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses). 
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Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Bow and Bromley.—One-story building at the 
premises of Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., on the 
eastern side of Morris-road, Poplar (Messrs. 
Max Clarke & Garbutt for Spratt’s Patent, 
Litd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Onestory addition in 
front of the main fiank wali of No. 11, Queen’s- 
Kensington, to abut upon Gore- 
. E. Williams).—Consent, 

Lewisham.—Porches to two houses on the 
eastern side of Dukesthorpe-road, Lewisham 
(Me Edmondsons, Lid.).—Consent. 

Lewishum.—Erection of buildings on the 
southern side of Perry-vale, Lewisham (Messrs. 
Norfolk & Prior for Messrs. Gosling Brothers). 
—Consent. 

Norwood.t—Srection of buildings upon the 
site of Nos. 126, 140, and 136, Norwood-road, 
Norwood (Mr. A. R. Westworth).—Consent. 
Paddington.—Projecting porch in front of 

Mary’s Hospital, on the souht-western side 
‘ambridge-place, Paddington (Mr. C. W. 
Ferrier).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Oriel window in front 
of No. 124, Inverness-terrace, Paddington (Mr. 
A. Bird),—Consent. 

Stepney.—Projecting porch at the Raines 
Foundation schools, on the eastern side. of 
Arbour-square, Stepney (Mr. H. O. Ellis).— 
Consent. Wooden cornice in front of the 
Raines Foundation schools, on the eastern side 
of Arbour-square, Stepney (Mr. H. O. Ellis).— 
Refused. 

Strand.—Projecting luminated sign in front 
of No. 171, Strand. (Income Tax Adjustment 
Agency, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Hoarding at No. 213, Balham 
High-road, Wandsworth (Mr. J. A. Markillie). 
—Refused 


St 


Width of Way. 
Rotherhithe—Erection of a building, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, upon 
the site of No. 23, Parish-street, Bermondsey 
(Mr. R. Page).—Consent. 
Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 
Greenwich.— Erection of buildings on the 
northern side of Tuskar-street, the northern, 
eastern, and western sides of Woodland-place, 
the eastern side of Creed-place, the southern 
side of Trafalgar-road, the eastern and western 
sides of Fenton-street, and the western side of 
Miles-street, Greenwich (Mr. A. Griffin).—Con- 
sent. 
Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 
Woolwich.t—Iron and glass shelter in front 
of Nos. 128 and 130, Powis-street, Woolwich 
Ir. &. §. Barr for the Premier Electric 
Theatres, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Dulwich—tIvon roof over a portion. of the 
forecourt at the flank of No. 117, Lordship- 
lane, Dulwich, abutting upon Shawbury-road 
(Mr. W. Morton).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Coffee-stall of a tempor- 
ary character in front of No. 345, Kingsland- 
road, Hackney (Mr. W. J. Jordan).—Consent. 

Holbor ass shelter at the 
Hart-street entrance to the Kingsley Hotel, 
Bloomsbury (Mr. J. Truslove).—Consent. 

Islington, East—Temporary iron and glass 
conservatory at the rear of No. 338, Holloway- 
road, Islington, abutting upon’ Loraine-road 
(Me: Jones Brothers (Holloway), Ltd.).— 
Consent i 

Lewisham.t—Showeases and notice-boards of 
a temporary character in front of No. 223, 
Lewisham High-street (Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Victoria Palace, 
Victoria - street, Westminster (Messrs. F. 
Matcham & Co.).—Consent. f 

St. Pancras, South—Two wooden ‘stalls in 
front of King’s Cross (Metropolitan. Railway) 
Station, Pentonville-road, St. Pancras (Mr. 
A. CG. H. Watkin).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wood and glass roof at the 
flank of No. 133, Mitcham-road, Wandsworth 
(Mr. J. R. Bex).—Refused. ; 

i ndsworth. —Temporary wood and iron 
building in front of Nos. 256 and 258, Mitcham- 
road, Tooting (Messrs. Nowell; Parr, & Kates). 
—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Hackney, North.—Brection of a building to 
be used as a synagogue at the rear of Nos. 124 
and 126, Green-lanes, Hackney, next to Burma- 


road (Mr. §. Clifford Tee).—Consent, 
St. Pancras, South.—Ervection of buildings on 


the southern side. of Compton-street, St. 

-ancras, to abut also upon the eastern side 

of Kenton-street (Mr. A. Davis for the London 
Society, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage, Space at Rear, and 
Projections. 
Marylebone, Hast.+ — Additions at, No. 2, 
Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood (Mr. S. J. 
Wright for Mrs. E. Wright).—Consent. 
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Frontage and Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Westminster,—Oriel window in front of a 
proposed building on the eastern side of 
Tufton-street, Westminster (Messrs A. E. 
Hughes & Son for ““Mr. Fegan’s Homes.’’— 
Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 

Battersea.—Two new streets for carriage 
traffic on the Battersea-rise House Estate, 
Clapham Common (Mr. A. Wellings).—Con- 
sent. 

Hampstead.—New street for carriage traffic 
to lead from Ornan-road to Belsize-lane, 
Hampstead (Messrs. W. Woodward & Sons for 
Mr. A. Ridley Ba ‘Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of buildings upon a 
site at the rear of Cavendish-mansions, on the 
southern side of Mill-lane, Hampstead (Mr. 
J. D. Hunter).—Consent. 

Holborn.—New street for foot traffic only in 
connexion with the erection of buildings 
the site: of Fulwood’s Rents, Holborn 
H. J. Leaning).—Consent. 


Building for the Supply of Electrici 
Strand.—Alterations at the el i 
station, Mason’s-yard, Duke-stree 
(Mr. C. Stanley Peach for the § E 
Pall Mall Electric Light Company, 
Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans and Uniting of 
Buildings. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Re-erection of 
No. 24, Conduit-street, St. George, Hanover- 
square, and formation of openings in the party 
wall between Nos. 24 and 25, Conduit-street, 
at the basement, ground, first, second, third. 
and fourth floor levels (Mr. A. Blomfield Jack- 
son).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Erection of a building upon 
the site of Nos. 22 to 25, Farringdon-st 
(Mr. H. O. Ellis for the Amalgamated Pr 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of No. 23, Cole- 
man-street with the Wool Exchange, C at 
the ground-floor level (Mr. E, K. Purch 
Consent. 

Fulham. —.Openings in the party 
between Nos. 50, 52, and 54, Dawes 
Fulham, . at the basement and und-floor 


levels (Mr. W. T. H. Woolcock for Mr. E. 


valls 
ect, 


Kensington, 
wall at the groun 
St. Ma: 
G. H. Sothcott).—Consent. 
Westminster.—Three openings in the 
wall at the basement and ground-floor 
between Nos. 12 and 16, Ashley-place, 
minster (Mr. S. Newcombe for Messr 
Thompson & Co.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Projections. 
City of London.—Hrection of a building on 


“th.—Opening in ‘the party 
r level between Nos. 
Kensington (Mr. 


the southern side of Lombard- et, City; 
westward of Clemenis-lane, a than the 
prescribed distance from the tre of the 


roadway of Lombard-street, and y 
window, a hood, and balconies (Me 
& Gunton for the Royal Insuran 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.t—Erection of a building 
on the southern side of Clarence:place, Hack- 


th an oriel 
s. Gordon 
lompany, 


ney, with a boundary. wall at, | than the 
prescribed. distance from the cent of the 
roadway of Clarence-mews, and w: project- 


ing eaves (Mi. S. Towse for the Viking Ren- 
nett Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontag 
and Construction of B 

St. George, Hanover-squar 
and a sign at No. 38, Dov 
(Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Ltc 


Projections, 


Space at Rear and Projections. 

Kensington, North.—No. 40, Barlby-road, 
Kensington, with an irregular open space at 
the rear, with a bay window.in front and with 
a pent roof over the entrance (Mr. A. Haley). 
—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South—HBrection of a block of 
working-class dwellings on the northern side of 
Compton-street, St. Pancras (Mr. A. Davis for 
the London Housing Society, Litd.).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Marylebone, Last.—Erection of No. 29, Har- 
ley-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. S. J. Tatcheil 
for Mr. C. E. Peczenik).—Consent. 


Working-Class Dwellings. 
Hampstead.t—Erection of three buildings 
(Messrs. Farebrothers, Ellis, & Co.).—Consent. 
Kensington, North—Dwelling-house intended 
to be inhabited by persons of the working class 
at the premises of the London Parcels Delivery 
Company, Ltd. (Mr. W. E. Trent).—Consent. 
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Kensington, North.—Dwelling-house intended 
to be inhabited by persons of the working 
class at the premises of the Pall Mall Deposit 
Company, Lid. (Mr. W. G. Hunt).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 
BanpuRy.—Additions to factory for Messrs. 
Henry Stone & Son, Ltd. 

Bangor (North Wal 
ary; Mr. F. Bellis, archi 

Barnsley.—Works for Messrs. Wood Bros., 
glass manufacturers. 

Beddington.—School, Sandy-lane; Mes 
Jarvis & Richards, architects, 10, Queen Anne’s- 


gate, S.W 

Birkenhead. — School, Temple-road; Mr. 
R. T. Jones, Secretary, Education Committee, 
irkenhead Town Council. 
Birmingham.—Rope_ factory; Mess R. 
Few Ltd., builders, William Edward- 
street, Birmingham. 

Blackburn, — Additions to school, Shear 
Brow; ‘Trustees, Four-Lane Ends _ School. 
Extensions to Town Hall; Architect, Black- 
burn Town Council. 

Bognor.—Twelve houses, Sheepwash-lane ; 
Mr. O. Bridges, Surveyor, Bognor Urban 
District, Council. 

Bridlington.—Parish hall (2,5002.) ; Church- 
wardens, Christ Church, Bridlington. 

Bury.—Enlargement of St. Chad’s School; 


the Managers. 

Caerphilly. — School (5,000/.); Mr. A. oO. 
Harpur, Surveyor, Caerphilly Urban District 
Council. 

Cambourne.—Alterations to Wesley Chapel 
(1,0007.); the Pastor. 

Cardonald. — House, Hillhead-road; Resi- 
dential Properties, Ltd., 139, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. 

Cathcart (Glasgow).—Six tenements, Tulloch- 
street and Rannoch-street; Messrs. Geo. Eadie 
& Sons, builders, 405, Mathieson-street, 
Glasgow. 

Catterick.—Chapel; Mr. H. Howarth, archi- 


—Workhouse infirm. 
ect, Bangor. 


s. Jeffries 
R. Speake & Son, builde 
+, Wolverhampton. 

Architect, care 


fford-stre 
Jilfrew.—School (160 places) ; 
of the North Group of School-Managers. 


Clyn (Neath).—School; Messrs. W..& J. R. 
Watson, Ltd., builders, Neath, Glam. 
Coton 'End.—Additions to schoo!’ (100 extra 


place Mr. Bolton King, Secretary, Edu 
tion ommittee, Warwickshire County Council, 
C — Factory, Little Park-street ; 
i eane, architects, Little Park- 
street, Coveritr School; Mr. H. Streather, 


builder, Four Oaks, near Birmingham. 

Cr ‘oads.—School (250 places) for the’ Fife 
Catholic Education Board. 

Crowle and Hoo Brook.—Schools ; 
Rowe, architect, Foregate, Worcester. 

Darlington.—Proposed church and 
Gees Trustees, Primitive Methodist 
Dr 


Mr. A. 


Nurses’ Home; 
road, Rochdale. 


Mr. R. W. 


Owen, builder, Dolgelley. 

Dunstable (Beds).—Theatre (5,000/.); Luton 
Dramatic Syndicate. 

Edinburgh.—Hall (500 places); Trustees of 
Mr. John Hope. College (50,000/.); Board of 
Management, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

Elderslie (Glasgow).—Store, Beith-road, for 


the Johnstone Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Fairlee, N.B. — Enlargement ‘of _ school; 


Messrs. Fryers & Penm 

Gillingham.—Electricity sub-station, Barn- 
sole-road ; A. D. Chalmers, Electrical 
Engineer, Gillingham Town Council 
Goldenhill.—Scliool (4,6007.); Mr. P. Pember- 
ton, builder, Tunstall, Staffs. 

Goodrich.—Cottage hospital: Mr. A. O. 
Harpur, Surveyor, Caerphilly Urban District 
Council. 

_Halifax.—Conversion of Northgate Hall into 
cinematograph théatre for the National 
Electric Picture Company. 

Harrington.—Improvements to Lowea School 
(1,1707.); Mr. Harrison Killip, builder, Har- 
rington. 

Hellingley (Hast Sussex).—School  (1,640/.) : 
Messrs. Peskett & Co., builders, Crawley. 


architects, Largo. 


Hempstead . (Kent).—Extensions. to .school 
(1,7007.); Messrs. .Gates & Sons, . builders, 
Frindsbury. 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Harwood) 
Heywood, Secretary, 
ywood Town Couneil, 
orks, St. Paul’s-street, 
Company, Lid. 

Yorks)—Smallpox hospital 
3. Green & Sons, builders, 


Heywood.—School (800_ pl 
Park site; Mr. W. A 
Education Commit 

Hull.—A dditio: 
for the Hull For: 
Kimberworth 


fants’ school; 
ry, Education 
uncil, Hertford. 
natorium; Mr. J, 
Town Council. 


Lambourn (\\ 
Bowen 


Readin 


Lar Additions to public school for 
the Ki itillock School Board. 
Lapworth (Warwickshire). — Villas; Mr 


Birkett J. Emery, architect, 109, Colmore-row, 


Birmingham. 


k; Mr. 
n-avenue, Leame= 
Smith, builder, 


Oe i 
Gatherco 
ington. 


houses _(1,010A); 
Son, architects, Llandrin 
ns, builder, Llanwrtyd Wells) 
following plans have been 

se, London-road South, for 
Mr, F, Waldron; e Burton-street and 
Winnipeg-road, for Mr. Geo. Ansdell; motor 
garage, rmouth-road, for Mr. J. W. Brook 

Lytham.—Ste laundry 
the Ansdell and FE 

Maesmarchog (Glam).—f 
& J. R. Watson, Ltd., builde: 

Millom.—Public hall (5,000/. 
& Bundrit, architects, Ulverston. 


ft. 
passed :—Motor 


Milton. 0/.); Mes: J. Moss & 
Son, builders, 3 
Montacute (Som houses; Mr 


R. W. Burnell, Surveyor, Yeovil Rural Distriet 
Council. 
Muirhea 


a 


1 


Thoms & 
Dundee, 


builders. i 
Norden.—Extensions to mill for the Tenter= 

house Bleaching Company 
Norwich 

Collins, ¢ 


Mr. At 
House 
hn Hurn 
h ich. 
emetery chapel, etc. (8,000K)e 
architect, Guildhall, Notting: 


w_ Cour 
Guildha 


Sons, buil: 
Nottingh 
Mr. F. B. Lew 


Nuneaton Manor P. Messrs. 


Mayo hitects, Bridg 
eaton. sral club; Mr. F. E 
tect, The Sq Nuneaton ; 
ui Attleborough, Nuneaton. 
Almshouses; Mr. G. W. Lacey, 


Surveyor. try Town Council 
Pixmore (Letchworth Garden City) 
4,.5007.); Mr. V. A. Smith, County 
s County Council, F 

trick.—Church of (5, 


2 c Secretary, 
Ec County Couneil, 
St 


rd. 
Southam. 
Secretary, Education Committee, V 
County Council, Warwick. 
Southampton.— q 
Depot; Mr. J.. A. Cro 
Enginee thampton Town Coun 
ns have bee assed :— 


B. King. 
arwickshime 


Portswood 
Borough 


Horse,” Orel l-lane, for 
Weston & Burnett; additions, the rs 
Home,’ Oxford-street, for Messrs. Mitchell 
Son, & Gutteridge; seven houses, Wilton 


avenue, for 
Newcombe-r 


nine houses 
B 


Hill; thre 


houses on-road,, ant 
Shirl 5 & Sanders: 
addition: lry, Lake-road, fo 
Mr. -§ Tebbut: <teen houses, Shirley 
avenue, for. Mr Lowe; .twelve houses, St 


James’. Park-road, for. Mr. F. W, Young, jum 
additions, Sunlight Laundry, Winchester-road 
r Mr. G. R. Long;. ten: houses, Newcombe 
road, for Mr..F. J. Paul garage, 247 
Millbrook-road, for WN Smith & Moore 
Plans have been lod four houses, ete. 
Victor-stréet, for Mr. C. Moody. 

Stoneferry (Hull).—Extensions to works fo 
the Premier Oil Extracting Company. 

Twynyrodyn—Houses for the Summerhil 
Building Club. 

Wa 1—School; Messrs. Hickton & Farmet 
architects, Bridge - street, Wal g 
Winstance, builder, 

Waltham Cross ( 
Mr. V. mith, 


vative  clubhous 


A. C. M. Liilie, architec 


Whitley Bay.—Cemetery buildin 
Oliver Leeson & Sons, architects, 
House; Newcastle-on-Tyne: 


Messr: 
Milbur 
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‘METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


jt the monthly sitting of the Metropolitan 
Jer Board on Friday last week the follow ing 
pngst other matters were dealt with :— 

jhingford Reservo It was agreed to 
nd the river wall north of the C 1ingford 
fprvoir at an estimated cost of 950/., the 
jx to be executed by Messrs. Charles Wall, 


jpsition of London Water Question.—A 
sthy report was submitted by Dr. Houston, 
Wchemist, as the result of the chemical and 
jeriological examination of the London 
for twelve months ended March 31 last. 
jling with the position of the London water 
}tion in 1911, Dr. Houston says that the 
ipective security of London as regards its 
jr supply should not be based, or only to a 
sed extent, on past comparative immunity 
j. water-borne diseases. Reliance should no 
jer be placed on sand filters as an absolute 
ffinal safeguard, and storage reservoirs 
Id no longer be used merely to cover 
ods of emergency. The aim now should be 
Ybstract raw river water as judiciously as 
ible, to store it for long a period as is 
Ible, and to filter it as perfectly as is 
@nably practicable. 


Soe ig ae 
JETROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


j the fortnightly sitting of the Metropolitan 
fms Board the following matters were 
A with :— 

Wth-Western Hospital.—It was decided to 
W to the Local Government Board for an 
to incur an expenditure of 3,180/. 

sion of isolation rooms at the 
ern Hospital—v builders’ worl 
ftect’s charges, l.; quantity surveyor, 
clerk of wor 50/.; and contingencic 


inting und Repairs.—The tender of Mr. 
I. King, Buxton, of 687/., was accepted 
eaning, painting, and repair wo 
i-Western Hospital, and that of Mr. W. 
b: amounting to 2,7737. 16s. lid., for 
r work at the Western Hospital 

nth Asylum.—It was decided to provide 
onal accommodation at the workshops 
Hales at Darenth, and to erect a new fire- 
fm and timber shelter, and also to repave 
ard of the upper workshops 


tk A 
)}HE LONDON COUNTY 
| COUNCIL. 


2 usual weekly meeting of the London 
y Council was held on Tuesday in the 


Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Hrd White (Chairman) presiding 


pNs.—it was recommended by the 
ce Conimittee that a loan of 2,3697. be 
Ato the Battersea Borough Council for 
} improvements, and_a further loan to 
me Council of 1, for erection of 
gmey shaft at the Latchmere-road Baths. 
§ loans were agreed to. 

loan of 5,705/. is to be made to the 
jon Borough Council for paying wor 
pors.—It was reported by the Educa- 
Hommittee that it is proposed to enlarge 
Wycliffe’ School for elder mentally 
ve boys, at Battersea, by thirty places. 
all is to be provided at the Mina-road 
}, Walworth, and the gallery in this 
) is to be removed for that purpose. 
}. same Committee also reported that 
ions and additions were to be made to 
jorge Green’s School, Poplar including 
ection of external emergency iron stair- 
Hand improvements in the heating 
ition. 

| new boilers are to be provided and a 
Piler flue fixed at the Colls-road School, 
m. 

Committee also stated that it is pro- 
rect a new school at Dockhead, 
to provide accommodation for 


Mustc Harr.—Various altera- 
re to be made in this Hall, including 
nal gangway to the balcony tier and 
Wing of doors to the private boxes. 
MATOGRAPH HArn.—The Premier Rink, 
pwer Clapton-road, is to be converted 
a cinematograph hall providing 
podation for about 1,596 persons. 

}R-S1 Srartton.—The Building Acts 
tee recommended and it was agreed 
fe Metropolitan Railway be all 
Hut various alterations at this station, 
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and that t would be given for the 
erection of projecting shelters, if satisfactory 
details of construction are submitted. 

CyNTRAL Orrices.—It was reported by the 
Establishment Committee that it was desirable 
to carry out repairs and painting to the 
central offices, including the education offices, 
during the summer recess, at an estimated 
cost of 1,984. 

Painting work is also to be carried out at 
Nos. 54 to 59, Strand; Nos. 8and 10, Charing 
Cross-road ; No. 11, Regent-street; and No. 6, 
Spring-gardens, at a cost of about 3271. ‘These 
are to be carried out under the jobbing 
contract. 

Rye Lane Depor.—in consequence of the 
damage done by fire at this tramway depét, 
the repairs are to be carried out by the staff 
of the Tramways Department. The estimated 
cost of the damage was 126/. 

Wire Harr-tane Esrarr.—tit is proposed 
to erect fourteen shops in Lordship-lane, 
Tottenham, meeting-hall to be erected 
at the soutt corner of the junction of 
Tower Gardens-road and Walthrop-avenue. 

PUMPING-sTATION.—The Main Drainage 
Committee stated that it was desirable to 
enlarge the Isle of Dogs storm-water pumping- 
station, and it is anticipated that the cost of 
enlargement will not exceed 30,000/. 

Barwine Ourrart WorKs.—Tenders are to 
be invited for the supply and délive y of a 
chain pump for the precipitation enginé-house 
at these works. 

Gotprr’s Hirt.—Owing to the insanitary 
condition of the gardener’s cottage, altera 
tions and additions are to be carried out, 
including the provision of a new drain and 
an additional room, the estimated cost being 
about 135/. 

Works Dreartment.—It was recommended 
by the General Purposes Committee that con- 
tracts should be entered into with various 
firms for the execution of architectural 
jobbing works. Mr. Stanley Holmes said 
that he thought the time had come when an 
efficient Works Department should be esta- 
blished, and moved that the recommendation 
be referred back to the Committee for them 
to prepare a scheme for the direct employ- 
ment of labc on jobbing works. Mr. J. 
May second this motion, and it was stated 
that should this motion be received it 
would entail an increase in the staff of the 
Architects’ Department alone. The motion 
was rejected by fifty-five votes to thirty-seven. 


gg 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—Plans submitted by the Borough 
urveyor have been approved for making-up 
Martindale-road, Mortlake. The footways in 
Fitzgerald-avenue between Hospital-path and 
Upper Richmond-road are to be flag-paved at 
an estimated cost of 90/., subject to the usual 
sanction. A portion of Fanny-road is to be re 
kerbed and paved at an estimated cost of 160/. 


The Council are to pave Ranelagh-gardens 
with. 4-in. creosoted Swedish deal blocks and 


provide a granite kerbing at an estimated total 
cost of 2,200/. Tenders are to be invited for 
the erection of conveniences at Milestone and 
Morilake Greens. Plans have been passed for 
Mes Harrods, Litd., for a depository in 
Arundel-terrace, also for Mr. C. J. Kerven for 
eight houses, Melville-road. 

Bethnal Green—The tender of the Acme 
Flooring and Paving Company (1904), Ltd., 
has been accepted for the supply and delivery 
of 8 in. by 5 in. by 3 in. creosoted deal blocks 
required for the repaving of part of Green- 
street by St. John’s Church at 6/. 5s. per 
1,000 blocks. A claim made by Mr. Arthur F. 
Wrightson, quantity surveyor, for 4817. in 
respect of extras and omissions during the 
erection of the Municipal buildings has been 
settled by the payment by the Council to Mr. 
Wrightgon of 400/. 

Deptjord.—The Public Libraries Committee 
have had under consideration the procedure to 
be adopted with regard to the invitation of 
building tenders for the Central Library, and 
are of opinion that it would be in the Council's 
interest to adopt the method of calling for 
tenders from selected builders rather n 
leave it open to anyone to send in a tender. 

, decided that advertisements 
» issued inviting builders who are willing to 
tender for the erection of the Central Lib 
to send their names to the Town Clerk, 
together with particulars of works they have 
executed and any references they may wi 
with a view to a selection of a number of su 
builders, not being less than fifteen, to tender 
for the work. Plans have been passed for Mr. 
A. Young for additions to 165, Brockley-road, 


hey accordir 
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also for Mr. R. Soper for additions to 83, 
Amersham-road. 

Laling.—The tender of Mr. W. J. Dickens 
has been accepted at 540/. for the erection of a 
ladies’ convenience at Baling Green. 

Finehley.—The following plans have been 
—Mr. C. Ames, additions to Kelvin 
'y, Christchurch-avenue; Brent Garden 
Village, Itd., block of flats, Brent Garden 
Village, Nether-street, and two houses, Nether- 
street and Finchley-way; Finchley Unitarian 
Church Authorities, Unitarian church hall, 
Granville-road. 

Friern Barnet.—The quotation of the Patent 
Victoria Stone Payi Company has been 
accepted for paving the footpaths of the 
Avenue extension on the east side of Oakleigh- 
road at a cost of 5s. 6d. per yard super. Plans 
submitted by the Surveyor for making-up the 
new road from Sydney to Alexandra roads 
have been approved. Plans have been passed 
for Messrs. Brewer, Smith, & Co. for four 
houses, Ashurst-road, also for Messrs. Sparrow 
& Son for six houses, Hilton-ayenue 

Holborn. — As a result of negotiations 
between the Town Clerk and the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Lid., the Council have 
decided to consent to an application being 
made by the company to Quarter Sessions for 
closing ‘orders in respect of the public ways in 
Bishop’s Head-court, White Hart-yard, and 
Holborn-buildings subject to an agreement that 
the company shall, within a period of five 
years, widen at their own expense the eastern 
end of Fox-court to a width of at least 
16 ft. 6 in. to allow for vehicular traffic, the 
Council to carry out the paving work at a cost 
of 4007. 

Islington.—Repairs are to be carried out to 
the following roads:—Shepperton-road,  esti- 
mated cost, 1897.; King Henry’s-walk, 1837. ; 
Aubert - park, 2367. : Dartmouth Park - hill, 
197/7.; Brecknock-road, 1797. The foot ways in 
Mildmay-park and Green-lanes are to be re- 
paved at an estimated cost of 165/. and 115/ 
respectively. The footy in a portion of 
Essex-road is to be repdired at an estimated 

of 2851. Electricity mains are to be 
nded at an estimated cost of 235/. 
Lewisham.—The tender of Mr. W. Pearce has 
septed for kerbing, channelling, and 
ip the roadway of Riseldine-road at 
81/., and paving the footways with artificial 
stone at 4s. per yard super. The Borough Sur- 
veyor has been authorised to proceed with the 
work of extending the brick and concrete sewer 
in Verdant-lane for a distance of 260 ft. at an 
estimated cost of 4207. The tender of Messrs. 
Baldwins, Ltd., has been accepted for supply. 
ing and erecting the iron and steel work and 
galvanised-iron roofing, etc., to cart shed at 
Wearside-road depét at, 320/. The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. A. R. West- 
worth, five houses, Siddons-road: Me J. W. 
Teath & Sons, six houses, Arthurdon-strect, 
outhwark.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
« . P. Meaden. 165, Fenchurch ; 
for the erection of a building on a site abutting 
uvon Green-street and King’s Bench Wharf, 
Blackfriars 

West Ham.—The Education Committee are 
to invite tenders for the enlargement of the 
Education Offices. Plans submitted by_ the 
Borough Engineer for additions to the Insti- 
tute at an estimated cost of 4,000/. have been 


assed 
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The London Building Act: Party Walls, 

The current “Law Reports” contain two 
decisions relating to party walls. In the case of 
London, Gloucestershire, and North Hants 
Dairy Company v. Morley & Lanceley, Messrs. 
Morley & Lanceley, the appellants, were the 
freeholders, formerly the ees, of certain 
shops. Af the back of these shops was a 
passage which ran between the shops and 
a wall which bounded the land owned 
by the Dairy Company, the respondents. 
In 1890 the appellants had covered the 
passage with a glazed roof, and in 1898 they 
raised the wall and constructed above the 
passage a gangway communicating with th 
shops. Subsequently the respondents had 
raised the wall, inserting air bricks therein, 

The appellants, being now desirous of further 
raising the wall, served a party-wall notice on 
the respondents under sect, 90, subsect. 1, of 
the London Building Act. Tho surveyors ap- 
pointed under sect. 91, subsect. 1, had found 
that the wall was a party wall, but the 
respondents had appealed to the County Court, 
and the County Court judge found that 
originally the wall was the external fence to 
the premises leased to the respondents, but that 
by user it had since become a party wall up 
to a certain height, i... up to where the appel. 
lants had built inst it, therefore that the 
upper portion was not a party wall, and that 
therefore the appellants had no right to build 
upon it. The appellants contended that under 
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the London Building Act, although a wall 
might be a party wall for part of its length, 
this could never be the case for part of its 
height. 

Sect. 58 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
provides that ‘‘In either of the following 
cases—(a) where a wall. is after the commence- 
ment of this Act built as a party wall in any 
part; or (b) where a wall built before or after 
the commencement of this Act becomes after 
the comencement of this Act a party wall in 
any part; the wall shall be deemed a party 
wall for such part of its length as is so used.” 
On the other hand, by sect. 5, subsect. 16, a 
“party wall” is defined as “ (a) a wall form- 
ing part of a building and used, or constructed 
to be used, for separation of adjoining build- 
ings belonging to different owners or occupied 
or constructed or adapted to be occupied by 
different persons.” 

The Divisional Court experienced some 
difficulty in interpreting these sections, but 
affirmed the decision of the County Court judge, 
and held that the effect of the two sections was 
to render a wall a party wall only for that 
portion of its height or length which was used 
for the separation of adjoining buildings. 

The second decision, in the case of Minturn 
». Barry, we have already noted, the Builder, 
April 14, but, the case being now more fully 
reported, a word or two may be said upon 
the decision. It now appears that the party 
wall in question was originally a garden wall, 
which had subsequently by user become the 
party wall of a house. As such it let through 
the damp, and one of the owners served a 
party notice proposing to enter the adjoining 
premises and to insert a damp course. The 
matter was referred under the Act to arbitra- 
tion, and the surveyors appear to have adopted 
the view that if the wall was structurally 
strong enough to bear the weight imposed 
upon it it could not be deemed defective or 
out of repair within sect. 88 of the Act. The 
County Court judge practically took the same 
view. holding that no degree of dampness 
could make the wall defective. The Divisional 
Court held this decision to be wrong in point 
of law, as dampness in a snfficient degree 
would make a party wall “defective,” and 
that the condition of the wall must be ascer- 
tained by the County Court judge. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


(Before the Orrictat. Rererere, Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie.) 
Action by Contractor against Building 
Owner. 


Minter v. Waldstein. 


Tue hearing of this case was continued last 
week, it being an action brought bv Mr. F. G. 
Minter, a contractor, against Mr. Charles 
Waldstein, Professor of Art at Cambridge 
University, from whom he claimed 2,750/., the 
amount payable in respect of a certificate of 
Mr. Frederick William Foster, an architect, 
and in respect of a contract made between 
plaintiff and defendant for the carrying out of 
alterations and additions at Newton Hall, near 
Harston. Defendant alleged that the work was 
defective, and counterclaimed against the 
plaintiff for 10,000/. damages. 

Mr. Frederick George Minter, the plaintiff, 
declared that up to the middle of January, 
1911, when Mr. Waldstein refused to pay under 

, the certificate, he had never had any s?gges- 
tions made to him of bad workmanship in this 
building. He asked for the defects to be sp<ci- 
fied. There was nothing which he would have 
objected to put right had he been called upon 
to_do so. 

_In cross: examination by Mr. Clavell Salter, 
K.C., for the defendant, Mr. Minter said that, 
assuming he were the owner of this house and 
desired to put these cracks right, he would call 
the workmen in, and in about three weeks’ 
time everything would be all right. He main- 
tained that he had caried out all his instruc- 
tions. | 

Evidence was given by Mr. Frederick Gun- 
nell, manager of the joinery department, 
employed by the plaintiffs at the Ferry Works 
BY Eee mite denoeas pans the joinery sent 

o Newton Hall was satisfactory, and of the 
best London make. 2 : = 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clavell Salter, tke 
witness agreed that if in a building one found 
a floor sagging, the plaster partitions cracking, 
and the joinery opening, the cracks and the 
openings would probably ke caused by the 
sagging of the floor. Witness was of opinion 
that the sarging of the floor of one of the bed- 
rooms of Newton Hall had stopped, because 
he had examined the ceiling underneath the 
floor, and he thought that if any sagging had 
taken place in the floor aboye, the ceiling 
would certainly have shown serious signs of it. 

Mr. Salter: I suppose you have spent a good 
part of your life in preparing joinery for new 
houses ?—Yes; I have spent twenty-eight years. 
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I suppose the joinery that 
mostly, if not altogether, for Mr. 
houses ?—For Mr. Minter’s contracts. 

Tf these floors sagged, and made your joinery 
open, you would hear about it quickly ?—Yes, 
certainly. Witness added that during the last 
decade he had executed a quarter of a million 
pounds of joinery, and he thought that was a 
pretty fair record 

Suppose that you have built a first-class 
dwelling-house—everything tip-top. Would 
you expect the doors of that house when it is 
completed to require to be planed at the bottom 
so as to enable them to be opened?—In a new 
house there is bound to be swelling and shrink- 
age. Doors have occasionally to be eased on 
account of the swelling. 

Take a well-built house with fifty doors. 
Ought I to expect to plane the outside of any 
of the doors ?—Not one in twenty, 

It would be bad work, would it not, to put 
your joinery on wet plastering ?—It would not 
certainly be the right thing to do. 

Could you make a good job of this without 
getting the floor level 7—Yes. 

Mr. William Woodward, ¥.R.LB.A., F.S.L., 
examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas, said that he 
practised at 13, Southampton-street, Strand, 
and was the surveyor of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company. He was also a member of the 
Council of the Royal Institute and a member 
of the Pra > Commitiee. He said_he had 
made an inspe n of this house on June 28. 
Leaving out the ure in the plastering parti- 


you provided is 
Minter’s 


tion, the defects were nothing more than 
what one would expect in a biulding of this 
sort. 

Mr. Thomas: Irrespective of who is re- 


sponsible for the cost, are. they of the nature 


that could easily be put right, as provided in 
the maintenance clause, in the ordinary way? 
—That is my decided opinion. May T add that 
I believe every architect of experience always 
tells the client not to expend much mone; 
in the decorations until the lapse of two 
or three years, because there are sure to be 
these evidences of the result of moisture and 
shrinkages. 

Mr. Woodward added that he advised his 
chants always to put on a cheap wall-paper at 
first. 

In answer to further questions, Mr. Wood- 
ward thought that the fissures and the sagging 
were not due to bad construction. Ragard- 
ing the plaintifi’s suggestion that the house 
had been overheated, and that that had caused 
much of the trouble, Mr. Woodward mentioned 
that he saw two radiators and one fireplace in 
each comparatively small room. 

Mr. Thomas: I am going to put you this 
hypothetical question : i 


Assuming this building 
on completion was subjected to the use of these 
radiators and hot-water pipes and fires, con- 
secutively or jointly, what effect would that 
have on shrinkage ?—It would tend to increase, 
for example, the opening of the mitres. 

Continuing his evidence, Mr. Woodward 
stated that from what he had seen, he should 
be satisfied as an architect with the spacing 
out of the floors. He thought the quality of 
the timber throughout the building very good. 
The whole of the timber he saw was as free 
from knots as any other timber he had seen. 
He also thought if very good timber because of 
the cleanness of its cut, there being no rough- 
ness on the surface. He had also detected a 
fresh smell, which was only observable in first- 
class timber, whereas in inferior timber there 
was a mouldy smell. Regarding the shakes, he 
had never yet seen timber without shakes. 
Some were dangerous and others were rot. 
He observed no dangerous shakes in this build- 
ing. As an architect, he certainly could not 
complain of the quality of the timber. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Clavell Salter, 
Mr. Woodward said that the alterations would 
not involve the householder leaving the house. 
although they would involve the temporary r 
moval from rooms where the alterations were 
being done. He had not made an examination 
of the house to see how many floors sagged. 
He had looked beneath the floor for the signs 
of sagging. 

i Salter: May the Court take it that 
where you have found no crack in the ceiling 
below you have assumed the floor above has 
not sagged ?—I have not assumed anything of 
the sort. I assumed that when the floor joists 
were put in they did, as most joists do, sag. 
Tf the floor had continued to sag, it must have 
cracked, and the plastering of the ceiling 
would have been affected. 

Asked how many of these doors had to be 
cut at the bottom in order to enable them to 
be opened, Mr. Woodward replied that, judg- 
ing from his inspection, he should very 
few. It was his opinion that the maintenance 
clause was to provide against settlements and 
subsidences. He thought the roof sufficiently 
strong for its purpose. He was not mistaken in 
the view that the roof was made of a more 
acute pitch. The exact opposite was not done, 
and the roof was not flatter than contemplated. 
Tf one regarded it as an angle, it probably was 
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flatter than 45, but it had increased in heigh 
2 ft. 

In the course of further cross examinatio1 
Mr. Woodward insisted that he frequent 
found a worse state of things than ‘that ¢ 
Newton Hall in first-class buildings, wher 
money was no object and first-class builde: 
were employed. With the exception of the: 
prominent cracks in the plastered partition 
and with the exception of the sagging of tl 
first floor, the witness unhesitatingly said th 
this house at Cambridge was a fair average 
first-class building. In re-examination, he sai 
there was not the least sign of weakness in @ 
ground floors. 

The Official 


Referee asked the witness wh 
assuming that the materials and workmansh 
were in accordance, as he said, with the dra: 
ings and specifications, it was suggested th 
the builder should make good certain defects. 
i Woodward: Because we assume that # 
workmanship are of the be 
but we know that these materials and wor 
manship are subject to these shrinkages @ 
defects in consequence of the weather, dam 
ness, heat, and other things affecting the bi 
materials. 
Evidence was 
plaintiff's case by 
surveyor and san 
amongst other things, 
the work at Newton Hall, and by Mr. Leona 
Withers Green, an architect. The latter 8 
he was accustomed to the superintendence 


materials and 


also given on behalf oft 
Mir. Harley Mackenzie Us 

engineer, who depos 
as to sewerage phases 


building contracts. In connexion with ¢ 
work at Newton Hall Mr. Foster, the ame 


instructed him to act as clerk of| 
there, to give orders for necessary mil 
tions, and Mr. Minter was to take 
instructions. | Witness was in constant ¢ 
munication with both Mr. Foster and Mr 
Mrs. Waldstein, who gave him instruct 
from time to time. The plaintiff caried | 
the alterations and additions in accorda 
with those instructions approved—as Wilt 
always understood—by the architect, Wh 
witness had never hesitated to consult. 

Mr. Blanco White: You were present fi 
February till November 16. What do you 
as to the way the work was carried out 
Well, it was carried out very efficiently. JV 
ness added he had never heard Mr. Fo 
complain of workmanship and materials. 1 
fessor Waldstein knew that orders were @) 
for variations. 

The case was proceeding when we wen 
press. 


Damage by Sewage Flooding. 

A case of importance to sanitary author 
has recently been decided in the Pontef 
County Court. 

The plaintiff in_ the action—Marchant 
Castleford Urban Council—sued for dam; 
arising from the flooding of his premises 
sewage from the defendants’ sewage on ce 
specified dates, and also for an injum 
restraining defendants from permitting fur 
flooding. 

Negligence was alleged under two hea 
(1) by the wrongful diversion of a sewer 
in the construction of the original syster 
sewerage. 

For the defence, evidence was given t 
effect that no sewer di ion had been m 
and Mr. Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., Bradford 
engineer for the original scheme of sewel 
described the provision made by him 
sewage and storm water. This he consi¢ 
more than ample, and ascribed the cat 
flooding to “phenomenal rainfall,” for ¥ 
it was practically impossible to make prov 
on account of the enormous expense invo 
In the course of his evidence Mr. Pat 
mentioned the fact that in his own 8 
about twenty miles from the locus, on © 
th ecified dates of flooding he had mea: 
a rainfall of 3 in, in thirty minutes, am 
during shorter periods the intensity of fal 
much greater. ; 

THis Honour Judge Benson delivered jud: 
at the Pontefract County Court. His h 
said that plaintiff sought to succeed ot 
grounds—(1) negligence by the divergence 
sewer about 1890, and (2) negligence of con 
tion of the original system. The onus 
on plaintiff to prove one or other. 
first head plaintiff alleged that some 
after defendant Council had completed 
original system they wrongfully diver 
sewer connecting Leeds-road with Sayile 
thus overflooding the Methley-road sewe! 
thereby causing damage to plaintiff's pro 
The judge found that there had not bee 
such diversion, and the idea that plaintif 
thereon entirely erroneous. AS 
second allegation of negligence—that, the 
nal scheme, carried out about 1878, hac 


negligently constructed—the system \ 
very well for many years, and there y 
indication of any negligence. The gro 


the district had made the present capa 
LAW REPORTS—Continued on page 87. 
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Liat of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Hr some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. vii Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

prtain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impozed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

nd themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

jae date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 

submit tenders, may be sent in. 
4 It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Golder, Borough Engineer and Sur- JULY 2 
Queen-street, Deal. alterations 
Kent. AIRS, E! 
painting, “and alt terations to 


—Nantwich.—ALreRarions, ET¢.—For 
and additions to the school build- 
ixecution of ings, on Pl and specifications with 


s at M e: ounty Architect, Newgate- 


Competitions. 


31. — Lowestoft. — ScHoon. — 


re 
ReMi duoationnCommittse: invites deeions ‘Sttinales Council School. Specifications street, Chester. Deposit of il. 
elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 22d plans with W. H. Robinson, Caxton ‘ ~Pennington.—Appiri0ns, ETC¢.—Re- 
Mhree premiums are offered: 20, 10, and House, Westminster, : building. of farmhouse, also alterations and 
Bee Soci advertiscmentin ccsuclothhanonlG Juux, 24.—Westerham Mill.—Corracr.—Hrec- additions, to farm buildings, at Holebiggerah. 
Biter particulars. tion of a cottage and other contingent works Plans quantities from Mes W. Grundy 
Wellington. — New Pantiamenr for the Metropolitan Water Board. Drawings, & Son, architects and surveyors, Gentral.build- 
BNGs.—Premiums of 1,0001., 5001., 3001., condition of contract, and specification at the ings, Ulverston. 


HOI, are offered for the competitive designs. offices of the Board (Chief Engineer's Depart- JuLy 27.—Penydarren.—Vitias.—Erection of 


Malars from the Minister of Public Works, ment), Savoy-court, Strand, W.C. Deposit of 1. about twenty semi-detached vill Plans and 
Wigton, New Zealand. JULY 25. Accrington.—CHuURCH.—Erection of § pecifications, with Me: Johnson & Richards, 
® 31.—Ipsa, Counray Hovse.—1001. offered first portion of Church of St. Paul, Barnfield. ar , Merthyr Tyd 

|: Daily Mail, Carmelite House, E.C., for H Ross, architect, 15, Cannon-street, “yoLy - Southampton. —ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
a fo country house, to cost from _900l. ngton, For alterations, additions, repairs. ete., at: 


Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., JULY 
Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., and others, storation and enlargeme: 

Plans seen, and quantitie 
Northwich.—Pusitic Barus— & F. Heal 
Jorthwich U.D.C. invite designs for public Bradford 
# See advertisement in this issue for further 
aulars. 
dst 8 
Hiums of 401. and 101. 


Bishop’s Waltham girls’ and infants’ and boys’ 
schools. Ple and specifications from Mr. 
W. County ete or, The Castle, 
Deposit of 11. 
-Walney Ielana. —Room, —Erec- 

A tion and completion of a tramway waiting-room 
to the Corn hange. and convenience at Biggar Bank. Plans and’ 
, and conditions with Mr. J. Ear quantities from the Borough Engineer, Town 
vy, architect, Carlton House, Bridlington. Hall, row-in-Furness, 


from M 
y, architects, 42, TT 


— Bridlington. — A 


— Egremont.—LayinG-out ScHEME. 
are offered by_the 


jont, U.D.C. for lay-out scheme. Par- 95. — Cardigan. — ImProveMen ‘JULY 28 Cheshire. — ScHoot.—Erection of 
Hs from the Town Surveyor, Egremont. out improvements to Council high at West Kirby. Plans and 


Ust 15.—Berne.—MoNUMENT.—Designs for Plans and specifications , and par- specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
ction of a monument at Berne to celebrate a from Mr. G. Dickens-Lewes, County 2l.. from H: Beswick, County Architect, 
: of the International Telegraph Architect, Aberystwyth. Newgate-street, Chester 
1 


Conditions may be seen in the library JuLy 25.—Cwmtillery.—Cuapet.—Erection of JULY 28. — Merton. - —Erection of 


Royal Institute of British Architects. a Primitive Methodist chapel. Plans and speci- additional offices. Plans and spec: cation seen, 
EMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Cour?T orf JUSTICE. fications with the Rev. T. Mumphries, Bourne and quantities, on deposi G. 
nternational competition is instituted by House, Somerset-street, Abertillery. Jerram, Surveyor, Council Offic 

nistry of the Interior, for the erection of * JULY 25. Ealing, W.—Swimminc BatH.— JULY 28.—Pyle.—Cuapen.—Taking down oldi 
buildings, to cost 160,000), The Official ‘The Ealing T.C. invite tenders for new swim- buildings and erecting a new chapel and school« 
@ may be seen at the Library of the ming bath Longfield-avenue.—See advertise- room. Plans and specifications from Messrs. 
A ment in th sue for further particulars. Evans & Jones, architects, High-street, Port 


#eMBER 16, — Manchester. — Liprary AND JULY 25,—Essex.—BuILDING: 
HALLERIES.—Limited to the ten_selected new dormitory buildings, Con 
fitors in the first competition. See issue Yarold Wood, E 


le 23, p. 780 seen, and_quantitie: 


rection of Talbot. 

alescent Home, JULY Belfast.—Hatt.—Erection of a 
ex. Plans and specification village 1 at Broughshane. Plans and specifi- 
from Mr. John G. Morley, cations with Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, 


Seer coolane are fuass| WIN; Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E., Kingscourt, Wellington-place, Belfast, 
fie to" bo “orected in ‘the “Universite at 7, deposit of 1 Be Z TuLy 29.--Oswestry.—Hovses.—Hrection of 
Hen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 Jou |.25.Pocklington, | Yorks. ScHooL-- ten almshouses. Plans and specifications seen, 
Re ntiodirs. Renovation of the Science and Manual Instruc- and ausntities, on deposit of 11. 1s. from: Mr. 
BER Si Marylebone. —New Munrerra 10m, Buildings, for the Governors of the Pock- @_ Lacey, Borough Hngineer and Surveyor, 

ngs.-Premiums of 1001. 761. 50) ‘The  lington School; Plans and specifications at the Santee Onan 

fis Mr. Henry T. Hare, F-RAB.A. See school. Mr. ‘Thomas Robson, Clerk to the JULY. 20 Gelby.<-Comides==Conateaenenecr 
isement in issue of July 14 for further Governors, Pocklington. af ; eight cottages at the depot. Plans and specifi- 
8 Winer stack ae the old waterworks, “ile, Me cations from Mr, Bruce Gray, CE.E-RS. Hd., 

— chimne; vate: 2 ~ ouncl, ces, el by. 

eee o precoire th. OS AGRA en Kirkley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ripon, JULy 31.—Ashington. DoW sEHOUSE— Erection 
Hf August 13, 1910. Juty 26.—Greetland.—Towmr.—Hrection of A of a warehouse, fodder house, and other altera- 
oh 99. — Glasgow. — Desrcw ror a SPrinkler tower at Prospect Mills. Drawings ent tions. Plans and specifications with Mr. O. 
[.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom-  becifications for Gumnuties from Messrs. ees Blythe, architect, Ashington. 

avelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- Williams & Post Office-build- %° Jury 31. —'Bobbing, Kent. — Lavatory~ 
5 


S dver- ings, Commercial-: mice Halife . Accommopation.—The Kent Education Com- 

EE Ge BRO Cu uel ee 26.—Halifax.—House Erection of mittee invite tenders for lavatory accommodae 

( He Gidea CTL Mah, AER stom 1 Council School, Bobbing. Seo adver- 
r 912. — Australia. — Destens ror ations seen, and quantities fro tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

. “ihe Government of. the faa fA ulileis dn architect, 10, Central- JUtx 81.—Boston.—ALTERARIONS. ~ Alterations 

Ppryealth of Australia invite competitive street, Halifax a to premises, Bridge-street. Plans and specifica- 

Bifor the laying out of this Federal capital JULY 96—Wittleborough.—Suor, zrc.—Hrec- fon with Messrs. Killmeworth & Son, Dolphin: 

tion of a branch shop and two dwelling-houses Jane, “Boston. 


a in issue of December 24 for further par- 


: adverti e: y 7 for 

See poor cent sta dese sob Fae tot ee oer renveleme uaa icayeroue tiolarahitect) JULY 31,—Chesterfield.—Corracr, erc.—Brec- 
ee Nottingham —Barmer Cauare Mr. Herbert H. Clough, Butts-avenue, Rochdale. tion of a cottage, stable, cart-shed, tripe-dress- 
Grruises—Limited to Nottingham archi- Deposit of 1. 1s. : ing shed, and appurtenant buildings. Plans and 
{Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- JULY “hiversedge.—Srores.—Hrection, of 


specification from the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
. 28, 


ilicitors, King-street_ Nottingham new stores. Drawings seen, and specifications  Galter Gate. Deposit of 21 


4 Dare.-Salford.—Extension _ of office from Mr, H. Stead, architect. Heckmondwike JULY 31—Eccles.—ALTFRATIONS, Ev0.—Altera- 
Mmodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- JvuLy 26.—Glanrhaiadr.—Manse.—Hrection of tion of the Eccles and Patricroft Hospital, and 
Premiums 207. and 101. Particulars from 2 manee for the C.M. Church, near Oswestry. erection of anew wing. Plans with the architect, 
ard of Guardians, Salford. Plans and specifications from Mr. R. W. Da Mr. John Knight, Haworth’s-buildings, 5, Cross- 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Carno. street, Manchester. Quantities, on deposit of 

JuLy 26. —Manchester. —Liprary.—Hrection of 91, ¢ Mr. Edwin Parkes, Hon. Secretary, 


nd _speci- cles. 


Contracts. a temporary hbrary 
at fication and quantities 

Town Hall. Deposit o 

BUILDING. TuLy 26.—Oldham 


Drawings seen 
ies from the Ci ‘ 
Is. Kent Education Committee inyite tenders for 


‘ow 
Architect, * JULY — Sheerness. — ALTERATIONS.—The 


] 
| 
| 
| HIMNEY, E1¢.—Construc- alterations, painting, and repairs at Mile Town 
date given at the commencement of each tion of a new building and chimney for the Council School, Sheern Jee advertisement: 
Siph is the latest date when the tender, or grease disposal plant at the sewage works. jin this issue for further particulars. 
Ames of those willing to submit tenders, Particulars from Borough Surveyor’s Office. Avaust 1.—Wakefield.—PorntInc, "rc.—For 
2 sent in. Deposit of 11. 1s. pointing etc., to be done to the tower of the 
ADDITIONS.—Erection and -Reparrs, erc.—Repairs and Town Hall. Specification and conditions geen, 


| 92. Carlton, 


s Council School. and forms of tender from Mr. J. P. Wakeford, 


tion of additions to the Welsh church. j and fo ou 
qoeve ong from ‘Mr. EL, Harrap, Divisional  Gity Surveyor. Town Hall, Wakefield. 
i TO a es ee ode Mie, Domest Gio CMG. AvGusr 1,—Walsall.—Conventence.—Construe- 
aie , —Belfast.—Pavitions.—Erection of tion of an underground convenience. Drawings 


Mt 


t 


sley JuLty 27 
4 ah peeaales For repairs at the two pavilions and additions to the diphtheria and specifications seen, and quantities from 
8 


s dwelling-house at Hast Peckham Girls’ pavilion at the Infectious Diseases Hospital at Borough Surveyor, Council House, Walsall. 


SBeCTACRE ; Som. Purdysburn. Plans and_ specifications with 
i ee ee re iia the com Meg Young & Mackenzie, architects, Scottish 2 "Southampton, — ArteRerroxs — 
4 House, Westminster. " ”  Proyident-buildings, and quantities from Mr. alterations at the Sholing Council School. 
} 2. Nottingham._Cwarets, erc-—Erec- Acheson Ferzuson, quantity surveyor, Scottish Plans seen, and specification from Mr. W. J. 
Eitemctery chapels, entrance. ete,  Provident-buildings, on deposit of 51.53. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Win: 
Southern Cemetery, Wilford-hill, Plans Juty 27,—London.—Variovs Worxs,—Con- chester. Deposit of 11, 1s. Ra 
ind specifications fag quantities from the struction of sundry buildings, roofs, bins for %* .AuGuUsr 8.—Brighton.— EIVING OME! 


: ; isi Gorldte 3 : Y at depot, Richmond-street,  urc.—The Guardians of Brighton invite tende 
ee erie ca ae a oe eT ra Pin gavenid apeerications for four receiving homes and a separate In- 


= -Brecti : from the Axchitect, Mr. firmary on land adjoining Warren Farm Schools 
aio alone GF aE H CE AAT Rea ue Ce Doumarstreatei endouss atiGehine dean we Sectad yortierian fait ianieeets 
SE. 


1, Plans and specifications, etc., from for further particulars. 


1 


86 


BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
waragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Aveusr 8.—Dublin.—Snors.—The Great 
Southern and Western Railway are rrepared 
to receive tenders for the erection of new 
waggon and carriage shops at Inchicore, Dublin. 
Form of tender, specification, and quantities 
4rom the Company’s Engineer, Inchicore, 
Dublin, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Aveusr 9.—Radyr.—REsmence, Etc.—EHrection 
-of a villa residence, with garage, etc. Drawings 
and_ specification with Mr. W. Dashwood 
Caple, F.R.I.B.A., 2, Church-street, Cardiff. 

Avcusr 10.—Castleford.—ScHoo..—For altera- 

tions and repairs at the Castleford Wheldon- 
lane Council School. Plans seen, and_specifica- 
tions, quantities, from the W-lucation 
Paces County Hall, Wakefield. De1csit 
of 1l. 
* AvGust 19.—Dover.—Scnoot.—The Dover 
7T.C, invite tenders for infants’ school at Bul- 
wark Hill, Dover. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

No Date.—Belfast.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
business premises and terrace of houses, at 
Cregagh-road. Plans, specification, and particu- 
Jars from Mr. J. V. Brennan, architect, Belfast 
Bank-chambers. 

No Dats.—Darlington._Hunr Buitpincs.— 
Erection and completion of the Zetland, Hunt 
mew buildings, comprising kennels, stablings, 
four cottages, cart-house,_ flesh-house, _ etc. 
Quantities from Messrs. J. J. Taylor & Minor, 
A.R.1.B.A., architects and surveyors, Post Office- 
chambers, Darlington. 

No Dare.—Hawarden.—R: 
of a pair of semi-detached re: 
Green. Plans and cation f: 
Roberts, M.S.A., architect and « 
road, Mold. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

No. Darr. — Kendal.—Batn.— For building 
a swimming bath, pavilion, and gymnasium at 
the Kendal Grammar School. Plans and _quan- 


IDENCES.—Erection. 
dences_at Ewloe 
m Mr. F. A. 
veyor, Harl- 


tities from Mr. John tton, architect, 
Kendal. 
No Date. — Kendal. — Hatt. — Erection of 


parish church hall. Plans and quantities from 

Mr. John Hutton, M.R.S.1., architect, Kendal. 
No Date.—Newcastle.—PIcTUREDROME, ETC.— 
Erection of new picturedrome and billiard hall. 
Mr. H. Booth, architect, Haslingden, Lancashire. 
Dare —Watford.—P —Erection of 
i ’s-road. Plans 


ion __w Chas. Ayres, 
architect, 6, The Para street, Watford. 
No Date. Erectio: 
a secondary school. Drawin HG 
may & Sons, archite 


Weymouth. Deposit of 2 


ENGINEERING, IRON, 


Jury 24,—Ilford.—Cutvert.—Constructing a 
reinforced concrete culvert in the South Park. 
Forms of tender and_ particulars from Mr. H. 
Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, Ilford, on deposit of 


Town Hall, 

JULy 27.—Cardiff.StTerinising APPARATUS.— 
‘Provision of steam sterilising apparatus, etc., at 
the Workhouse. Specification by Mr. S. W. 
Allen, M.I.M.E. Mr. A. Harri 
Union Offices, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. 

JuLy 28.— Guildford. — FRAMEWORK, | ETC. 
Supply and erection of steel framework for the 
proposed new coal store; erection of a travelling 
telpher and coal grab; erection of a set of 
water-tube condensers. Specifications and _par- 
ticulars from Mr. P. C. Cleasby, Gas Office 
Guildford. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 

AvGusr 1—Glamorgan.—Heatine APPARATUS. 
—Supply and erection of one new hot-water 
apparatus at Angelton Asylum, near Bridgend. 
Specifications from Mr. W. E. BR. Allen, Clerk 
-to the Committee of Glamorgan C.C. 
Offices, Westgate-street, ngs with 


AND STEEL. 


the consulting Wire Eee i Sully, 
Scottish Widows’ Buildings, Bristol. 

Avcusrt 7.—Matlock.—Marms, erc.—For the 
laying of mains and services, for the Chapel 


Whaley and District Gas Company. Specifica- 
tion, with quantities, from Mr. Thomas Brown, 
engineer, Fern Bank, Matlock. 

* «AUGUST Southampton.—Heatinc.—The 
“Southampton C.C. invite tenders for low-pre: 


re 
hot-water apparatus at (1) Itchin  Sholing 
Infants’ Council School; and (2) Greatham 


Council School. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

* AvGust 10.—Hemel Hempstead.—Hzatine 
anp LicHTiNc.—The Hemel Hempstead Educa- 
tion Authority invite tenders for low: are 


AE BULL DEK. 


economiser of forty-eight pipes, and engine, etc. 
Specification from the City Architect, Town Hall. 
Deposit of 11. 1s. 

No Date. — Wolverhampton. — GENERATING 
Sratron.—Erection of a complete station, in- 
cluding buildings and plant to generate direct 
current at 440 volts, with a continuous output 
of 1,000 k.w., for the Knowles Oxygen Com- 
pany, Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Juty 24.—Ebbw Vale.—Parntine, erc.—Paint- 
ing and colouring the Rassan Council School and 
the Tyllwyn Council School. Specification with 
the architect, Mr. Henry Waters, M.S.A., 
Market-chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Jury 25.—Bargoed. — Paintine, etc. — For 
painting and decorating the Cottage Hospital. 
Particulars from Mr. Geo. Kenshole, M.S.A., 
Station-road, Bargoed. 


JULY —Isle of Wight.—ParINTING, ETC.— 
For repairing and painting various schools. Mr. 
G. Flux, Secretary, County Education Offices, 


FB. 
Newport, I.W. 
* JuLy 25,— London, N.W.—PaIntTING, ETC.— 
The Willesden D.C. inyite tenders for cleansing 
and painting works at Public Offices and Educa- 
tion Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 
JvuLy 25,—London.—Paintine, xtc.—Painting 
the whole of the external ironwork of the Work- 
house in Hndell-street; also of the Guardians’ 
offices and the receiving house for children and 
nurses’ home in Broad-street, Bloomsbury. Mr. 
James Appleton, Clerk to the Guardian 
Grane aie, Offices, 57, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, 
G 


JuLy 26.—Bradford.—Pamw 
at the St. James’s Market, 
Stores. Specification, from 
Town Hall, Bradford. 


G.—For painting 
battoirs, and Cold 
City chitect, 


JvLy 26.—Kent.—Parntine, Etc.—For painting 
and repairs at the Ripple Council School. 
Specifications by the Committee's Architect, 
Mr. W. 4H. Robinson, Caxton House, 


Westminster. 


Stourton.—Pamrmnc, _Etc.—The 

y Cc ny are prepared to re- 
for ¢ ng and painting waggon 
shops at Stourton, wheelwright’s shop at 
let-lane, and carriage shops at Leeds. 
ations seen, and quantities and_p 
t from the Engineer's Office, Derby 
Station. 


JULY 27.—Kent.—Pa: 5 c.—For paint- 
ing and repairs at the Rainham Council School. 
Specifications by the Committee’s Architect, 
W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster. 

Jury 27. — Thanet.—Reprcorat1on.—Interior 
redecoration on the first floor of the administra- 
tion block of the Thanet Isolation Hospital, 
Haine. Specification from the Board’s Architect, 
Mr. H. Bertram Langham, Bank-chambers, 
High-street, Broadstair 


Jury 28.—Richmond.—Pamtine.—For paint- 
ing the conservatory and greenhouses at the 
Terrace Gardens. Particulars and ecification 
from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Richmond. 

Juty 29.—Frimley.—Frencinc.—Supply and 
fixing of wrought-iron unclimbable fencing. 


Particulars 
the Counc 
buildin: 

AvGosr 1.—Brighton.—Patntine.—For paint- 
ing external wood and iron work, etc., of the 
Workhouse. Speci ion from Messrs. Denman 
& Matthews, Architects for the Guardians, 27, 
Queen’s-road, Brighton. 


the Engineer and Sur r to 
T. Clement Jones, Municipal- 


from 
= 


AvuGcusr 1,— Epsom. — Par G, Ero.—Kor 
whitewashing, painting, varnishing, etc., the 
Workhouse Infirmary. Specification at the 
Workhouse. 

x* AvuGust 1.— Isleworth. — ParnTING, ETC.— 


uardians of the Brentford Union invite 
cleansing, painting, etc., to 

ma offices, and schools at 
Islewor' See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


* Avcusr 2.—London, N.E..—Ciransinc.—The 
Hackney Guardians inyite tenders for cleansing 
various etc., at Infirmary, High 


ward: 
Homerton, N 
for further par 


See advertisement in th’ 
culars. 


at brane 
.H. Specification 
FE. J. Smith, 
Victoria-street, 


painting, cleansing, and repair: 
96-28, Lower Clapton-road, 
and particulars from 
chitect, Parliament-ma sions, 


S.W. 
No Dare.—Ipswich.—PAIntTiIn 


For 
ing, etc., at the Mental Hospital i 


paint- 
a 


(JULY 21, 19mm 


Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Yn 
Borth, $.0. 

No Date. — Merioneth. — Paintine. —} 
painters’ work at Corwen Council School. Spe 
fication from the County Architects, Mess 
Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Ylas Yn 
Borth 8.0. 

No Date, Merioneth. Painting. =] 
painters’ work at Bala Council School. Spec 
cation from the County Architects, Mes: 
Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Yn 
Borth, S.0. 

No Dats. — Merioneth. — Painting =] 
painters’ work at Towyn Infants’ School _ Sp 
fication from the County Architects, Mes 


Deakin Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Yn 
Borth, 8.0. 
No Dare. — Merioneth. — Painting, =] 


painters’ work at Celyn Council School, i 
Specification from the County Archite 
rs. Deakin & Howard Jones, M.8.A,, E 
Ynys, Borth, S.O. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Juty 26.—Ireland. vER.—Construction 
an iron pipe sewer at Dunleary, Kingsto 
Co. Dublin. Plans and specifications by Mes 
Kaye, Parry, & Ross, C.H.’s, 48, Kildare-sir 
Dublin. 

JULy 26. — Gimerick. — Piers. — Supply 
S. and_F. cast-iron water pipe Speeficat 
from Mr. J. J. Peacocke, B.A., B 
veyor, Town Hall, Limeric 


f Il. 1s 


duty 2 —Reerew 
ground and nen’s dwellings 
Mountpleasant. Drawings and _ specified 
een, and quantities, on deposit of 21. 285g 


M.  Jenk 


Borough HEnginee y 
all, Neath. 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Gv 


JULY 2 —Sale.—Roaps.—For draining, Ie 
ling, metalling, kerbing. nnelling, Day 
and making good roe Plans 


ds. Plans and speci 
and quantities from Mr. 
.E., Engineer and Surveyor, 


en, 


Cou 
ale, on deposit of 11. 1s. 
Glasgow.—Roaps, erc.—Const 


in_connexion * 
East Mucke 
quantities # 

Clerk, 

it of Ll. 1s, 


and walk: 
Colon: 
on and 


new 
‘ton. 


Juty 29.—Southwick.—FL: —Supply 
dug flints. rms of tender 
Town Hall, Se 


or more of granit 
cations, and conditions from Mr. 

1.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Con 
evenoaks. 
Gaerphilly.—GRanite.—Suppls 
m granite metallin: Specification @ 
Mr. Alfred O. Harpur, Engineer and Surv 
Caerphilly. 

JULY .—Chesterfield 
sewers and water drain: 
tions seen, and quantiti 
from the Borough Surve 

Juty 31—Zondon.—Srreer.—Repairs 4 
part of For Green-avenue, Muswell 
Forms of tender, etc., and particulars from 
E. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer and 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Highgate. 

AvuGcust 1.—Isle of Wight.—DRarNaGE- 
sewering the hamlet of Chillerton. Plans, & 
fications, and conditions at the Council-cham 
Mr. John Marsh, Clerk to the Couneil, 
Council-chambers, Shanklin, I.W. 
1.—Watford.—Ro« For ma 
Plans and_ specifications seen) 
from Mr. D. Waterhouse, Eng 
veyor to the Council, on deposit of 
y 7 2, — Littlehampton. — MATER 
Supply and delivery of road materials. B 
of tender from the Council’s Surveyor, M 
I.; Town Offices. 

AvcusT —Cork.—Drarnace.—Execution 
main drainage scheme for Douglas and B 
rock. Bills and quantities at the Com 
Offices. Deposit of 21. 

sGust 9.—Fetcham.—Srewace.—Constrm 
erage and sewage dis 
ctions seen, and 


SeWAGE.—Laying 
Plans and spec 
nm deposit of IL 
or’s Office, Salter ( 


up road 

quantiti 

and Sur 
of 


Water heating and lighting. See advertisement from Mr. E. Buckham, Borough Surv and sewage di ". Drawing 
in th ue for further particulars. Town Hall, Ipswich. fication, quantiti form of tender 
AvGusr 12 — Withington. —RBorrer.—Supply No Dare, — Merioneth. — Parntinc. the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. Hent 
and delivery at the Withington Baths one Lan- painters’ work at Rhoslefain Coun Mather, Council Offices, Ewell-road. Depo 
cashire boiler, 28 ft. long by 8 ft. diameter; one Specification from the County Architects, Mess 102. 10s. 
Public Hppointments, 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. aa 
*CLERK or WORKS West Ham Education Com. | July 
“EXAMINERS (4) .. San. Iuspectors’ Exam. Boar‘ ‘Aug. 


JULY 21, 1911.] 


THE BUILDER. 


Sales. 


Euction 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


Date 


By whom Offered. of Sale, 


JONATION ANNEXE, WESTMINSTER ABBEY On the Premises Home & Co. 
)BHOLD BUILDING LAND, CH. Windmill Hotel, H Greenwoo 
LS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER Evc.—Great Hall, 
JHHOLD PROPERTY, WHITECHAPEL—At the Mart 
I 


)EHOLD GROUND REN 
HINEER’S PLANT, O 
}EHOLD BUILDID Gq 
yEHOLD SITE, K 


MORTLAK 
, SOUTHWARK, § 
<—At the Mart .. 


. Walker & Son 


|) LAW REPORTS. 
Wsewers, especially in times of storm, too 
il. He held that there had not been’ any 
gence i ing out the original scheme. 
hitiff’s only remedy appeared to be under 
4299 of the Public Health Act. He gave 


Continued from page 84, 


iment for defendants, with qualifying fee 
Mr. Paterson, 
—___»4»__ 


OBITUARY. 
. J. R. Hacking. 


}. John R. Hacking, a young Glasgow 
tect, who, in conjunction with Mr. 
fam Henderson, was recently awarded a 
fred guineas premium for his competitive 
fns for the Manchester Library and Art 
bry, died at Helensburgh on turday at 
ge of twenty-nine. 


—__—_.~@--—_—_ 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


jre Brigade Station, Antwerp, Belgium. 
NM. Consul-General at Antwerp (Sir E. C. 
islet) reports that tenders are invited by 


Mnunicipal authorities of that city for the 
Sruction of a fire brigade station on the 
quay. The estimated value of 


Beeville 
ontract is 13,350 frs. (about 534/.), and a 
B of 1,000 frs. (402.) will be required with 
H tender. Tenders must be sent in sealed 
a to the Burgomaster, Hétel-de-Ville, 


rerp, to arrive not later than July 24. The 
7 des charges may be obtained (price 1 
at the Hotel-de-Ville, Antwerp. A copy 
be seen by British firms at the Commer- 
telligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
lasinghall-street, London, E.C. 

) Works in Portuguese East Africa. 

M. Trade Commissioner for South Africa 
rts that the Mozambique Company has 
Hunced its intention to establish a fire 
ide with modern appliances. An additional 
Hse is to be built over the Chiveve, and 
are to be taken to establish a tele- 
and a telegraph service. A new hospital 
ja school for European children are to be 
} The port captain of Ponta Goa is to 
der the necessity for new buoy; The 
jany intends to do its utmost to secure the 
iate construction of the Sona railway. 


University Buildings, Rome. 

Qe Gazzetta of July 6 publishes a decree 
ating in favour of the Ministry of Public 
uction a sum of 3,000,000 lire (120,000/.) 
he construction of buildings in the Royal 
ersity of Rome. The operations will 
id over a period of five year: 


—_—_----__—_. 
1 TRADE CATALOGUES. 


) have received from Mr. John P. White, 
le Pyghtle Works, Bedford, and 134, New 
@-street, London, W., a small pamphlet 
qed, “English Oak and its Application.” 
Sincreasing use of foreign oak has only 
Hd to show the superiority of our native 
jin durability, texture, grain, and figure, 
Hwere not already abundantly proved by 
Hxamples still extant of oak-framed houses 
@ from many hundred years back. 
ish oak seasons slowly; some of the oak 


iS Se ~he oS 


je yards at the Pyghile Works has been 
Minto boan for year The 
9 in the yards, of all and ages, repre- 
} many of careful selection, and the 


n furniture into which it is metamorpho- 
White is worthy of its origin. 
| re good, and reminiscent of the 
{when not only our men, but our ships, 
W‘ hearts of oak.” Oak panelling recently 
Iited at Longstowe Hall, Cambs, to the 
in of Messrs. Simyson & Ayrton, is also 
Grated in the booklet. 

Jo Dallett Electric Clock Company, of 
}inus- chambers, Holborn-viaduct, London 
i] Send us a_price-list of their system of 
In the case of a railway or 
ge building where a number of clocks 
required to keep uniform time. the ad- 
ge of a master clock controlling any 
er of secondary dials is obvious. This is 


the Dallett stem, which has the further 
eoommanahiee that no winding is neces 
in either master or dials, the ene 
obtained from primary batteries of the ordin- 
ary type used for sctric bells, or from a 
direct, current electric supply. In effect the 
system EEREnAS to the substitution of one 
clock for many, and should be eminently suit- 


able for factories, schools, hotels, hospitals, 
busin prem railway and a thousand 
and one othe: s where time is of value. 
ee 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


14,930 of 1910.—Wilfred Andrew: Cowls for 
chimneys, ventilating shafts, and the like 
15,635 of 1910.—Paul Decauville- 
moulding cement bricks and the li 
15,995 of 1910.—Bertram Howard 


s for 


Lane: 


M ans for preventing the rattling of window- 
sashes. 

19,234 of 1910—Max Nolden and Paul 
Meyer: Wrench. 

25.319 of 1910.—Herbert Maiden: Skips and 
the like for loading and unloading. 

93,354 of 1910. — Jean Baptiste Maxime 
Alfred Colletas: Method of treating plaster, 
cement, and like surfaces. 

25,759 of 1910.— Alexander Percy White: 
Lathing for strengthening walls, ceilings, and 


the like. 

25,760 of 1910.—Max Clark : 
apparatus for making figured or 
mouldings. 

170 of 1911.—The Firm of Snutsel 
Device for securing doors against 
when in the closed position. 

4,274 of 1911—Magnus Jonsson: Tensioning 
members for the saw blades in frame saws and 
the like, 


Process of and 
relief wood 


Fréres 
vibration 


5,508 of 1911.—Gerald Otley Case: Method 
of constructing beams, floors, walls, columns, 
piles, and the like 

6,537 of 1911. — Francis Henry Crittall: 
Jointing metal sash-ba 

8,562 of 1911.—Pierre Dauphin: Apparatus 


for applying wax to floors. 
sg et 

SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 

EXCHANGE peoee. 


ESTATE 
June 2.—By 


Presteign, Radno: 
£45,785 
1,570 
3,585 
June y Bais & Baw 
Great Yeldham, Essex. ay mnings Farm and 
cottage, 14a. 27.2 p..f... z 729 
June 15. TOs & b 
sti Leic — Freehold farm, 292 
acres a x Fons Sica : 10,000 
Coro: 
Wootton Wawen, War 
1,810 
Jane 17. 
Colmworth, Bed e 
an pou odatiombtennafelde Sie Want 2,122 
By IReianp. 
Barsham, Suffolk.—High Common Farm, 7. 
Or. 1 . ierebcercee: 1,020 
Abbots 825 


BELCHER. 
Church Farm, 


By B 
New bold-on- 


, 106 


2,400 


-By G. Trottore & Sc 
Rolvenden, Kent.—Strood and Hoskins farms, 
elit 2 


3010 


‘and, 150 acres, f. 
By Ropert BuackMore 
West Putford, Devon—North Worden Farm, 
1273 acres, f. . 1,960 
By Porr, Smirx, & HONY. 
Dymock, Gloucester.—Beacons Hill and The 
“ Old Rock, 183 acres, f. ... 3 a 7,600 
June By Krveci & Harris. 
Holsworthy, Devon =Thel Stanhope ate 
3,100 acres 45,794, 
Bly, Cambs,—Arable land, 18 a. 510 
Dowr ‘ambs.—Arable land, 
27 pes oe 1,039 


se in the stage in 


~* All these applications are in 
of Patents upon 


which opposition to the grant 
them can be made. 


By Harvie & Son. 

Great Hormead, Herts.—Brick House Farm, 
119 a. 1 p., f : 

Anstey, Herts,—Arable land, 9 acres, f. 

June 30.—By J. RD & Son 

Burrington, Lower Twitchen and Aze 


ckxnyepuany frigores: 1,433 
; s, & Mapp1so 
Acle, Norfolk.—Two houses and 8 acres, f. 635 
By Bipwett & So 
Isleham, Cambs.—Beck Farm 
; 2,553 
(odd), 1 Letter rstone rd., ut. 
. 1581, 12 800 
150 
100 
250 
. C. & T. Moore 
Whitechapel. 4, Old Montague-st. 900 
Mile End. Burdett: rd., ut. 


6l.; D. 


__ By Lockie & Watken 
Stoke Newingtor Grangecourt-rd., u.t. 64 


61. 10s., p... ns 275 
By Epwix Martin & Co. 
d., 181, reversion in 
320 


By Newnon & SHEPHARDS 
14 to 19, North- 2 
49 y 


Islington. 
c Sorinth-1 rd., ut. 


Fairfoot-rd., 
‘Ol. jo isesenneea 


By : 
Eltham, Kent.—112 and 114, Hi: 
y.r. 1151. 


___ By Wison & Guay, 

Churt, Surrey.—Old kiln and 1} acre, f. ........ 1,530 
ONK. 

Cedar Jawn and 15 a. 


B 
Sutton-nt- Hone, Kent. 


Horton Kirby, 
White Piece, 


Foster 


Hendon. (even), 


49 yrs 


st 
ut. 441., wor. 


Notting Hill. 163 and 1¢ 
601. and p. 
: 190 


“Pp 
and p. 
Lavenham: rd. ut. 90 yr 


ee i. & R TL. 
Ken —A 
0 


Hawkinge, 


". and Lg. 
r, 101. 10s 


rents 
wir. 


600 
1,060 


By 8. Wattroc 
Long Acre.—No. 64 (s.), £., @ 

By T. B. Westacorr 
Camden Town.—109, King’s 


2,495 


100 


andla.2 
B: 


YS School, fr... 
& Batis, 
Lawrence Hall, 


July 10.—By B 

St. Lawrer 
acres, f. .. 

Great Oakle; 
14 p,, f. 


and 2a. 


&8 


By Brake, Sox, & Wi111 
Croydon.—20, The Waldrons, f., y 
By Curupert Lake & Co. 
Walthamstow.—176 and 178, Brookscroft-rd., 


401.......:.. £350 


fw. 300 
Dalston. 
wir 130 
By Piero (Oa veraey, Ge irer 
Piceadilly.—D 4, The Albany, f., y.r. 1501. ...... 1,200 
By Horne & C 
Twickenham. — St. George’s-rd., f.g.r. 151, 
reversion in 60 yrs . 345 
—241, Balham 
,y.r. 1001... 910 
, 30, and 34, Ne 
g. 2,060 
and 
901 880 


& 
Stone, ee “old “Stone Brewery and 3 r, 


Stonewood arm, 40a, 8. 
Woodbine Cottage and 2 r. 6 p., 
Horton Kirby, Kent. 


Dp. 
Tod sk eld, two cot- 


fe r.36p, i 
Shorne, ent kena liak ,9 3 
Merston, Kent.— Woodland, 2a. 2r. 200 
' July 11.—By Cuamsrrs & Co. 


5, Cambridge- ter. and s 


2151., withis 


By Aurrep Ma 
» Salop 


Great nee 


}. Larch ecw 64 acres, 
Prescott, Salop.—Prescott Hous 
The Cedars, 181 acres, 


9,950 
By'J. C. P: 
500 
760 
cage 9,130 
By Cronk. 

750 
180 
s. 585 

y H. J. Buss & Son 

3, and 25, Ford-st., 
: y 635 
100 


Boors, & Dampyey. 
D1, Torriano.ay. 


y JouN Bort & Son 


Great Bath-st. (s.), f 


540 
Balham.—9, Beene 
51. 10s., e.r. 281.. 200 
By Lnoronp Fara BR & Sons 
Aldershot.—Queen’s-rd., f.g. rents 301., rever 
sion in 65 yr: 0 630 
Kilburn. eae ee 
B0L., y.r. 6: * . 370 
oe “C. C. & T. Moore. 
Canning Town.—4 to 12 (even) Wellington rate, 
ut. 53 yrs. gr. 6l., WP. 250 
By Josep STowER. 
Abingdon, Berks.—Freehold form, 122 a. Or. 
14 p. . 4,750 
Willesden.—Melrose- “av 
sion in 88 years. 392 
Brixton.—Ducie-st. 
in 64 yrs. 456 
B. 
Walw ort th.—Sal: 
in 57 y z 380 
‘Ola He rd,—12 to 20 even), Canterbury-rd., 
vr, 1,000 
es 940 
825, Old Kent-rd. (s.), f., y- I. 451 530 
10 to 16 (even), Ormside-st., f., 1,360 
48, Ormside-sé. (s.), and Parker 
55 cee 800 
790 
Ito 25 ser, a 3,380 
July 14.—By C. 
Shepherd’s Bush.— 36, Nerbeck: ri 440 
mith.—58 and 60, Nasm} 
101., w.r. 681. 188, 400 


and 343, Portobello-rd., 
-» Yar. 1001. : 


“By Dorman & Pr RO 


stead.—9, Eton-rd., u.t. 51 
1. 751. 500 
y A. & G. Gurver. 
Edmonton. —Brevienbam- rd., Fleecefield and 
2a.17.9p., Hoes 03000 
By oes Sox, & R 
Paddington.—21, Cambridge-pl., and 
Vharf-rd., u.t. 10 150 


THE BULLDER. 


By Price, Arrow, & Tayior. 
Tooting. 34, Totterdown-st., f., p.. £220 
By Srimson & Sons. 
92, 96, 
530 
600 
360 
i 
481, 2s. 440 
Sydenhiam.—Venne 
sion in 74 yrs. 350 
Contractions used in these lists —F.g.x, for freehold 


ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
io eonisad) oe lee oimabe me a laeaeat 
£. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a, for per annum} 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; ores. for cre: 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for 
grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public 
Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


—— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect to literary 


and artistic matters should be addressed to “THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel; 
business matters should be addr “THE 


PUBLISHER,” 
All communi 


and not to the Editor. 
ations must be authenticated by the 
name and addr of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, 
read at 


letters, and 
meetings rests, of course, with the 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manu or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samp! 
office, unloss he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to th: 

Any conuuission to a contributor to write an 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


+ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the low 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fa 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 

Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 
Best Stocks... 
Picked Stocks for Facings . 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Dep 


rH 
= 

12 

oof 


£s. d. £5. d. 
Flettons 19 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best. Fa One Side and two 

Red 312 0 Ends .... Ww 76 
Best Red Two Sides and 
TusboulPaciae 5) 1010 one End.. 6 
BestBluePressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshir 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose.. 0 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers veces. 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 0  Quoins,Bullnose, 

Gazz Bricks, and Flats ...... 14 7 6 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Tyory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers......1017 6 OneSideand two 
Headers .. 10 7 6 Ends ... Ww 7 6 
Quoins, Buil- Two Sides and 
nose,and Flats 14 7 6 one Hnd ..,... 18 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6  Splays & Squints 1517 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less han ete 
8 

Thames and Pit Sand by 8 9 ‘per yard, deliver ed. 
Thames Ballast . 
Best Portland Cement “99 é per ‘ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” 

Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime lls. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Baru Stone—delivered on road waggons, s. a. 
Paddington Depot... Send Bk 
Do, do. delivered on road waggons, 
Depdt.. 1 & 


Porrianp Sronz (20 ft. average) — 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Dep 
Pimlico Wharf .... euch 

White Basebed, delivere : 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 


Pimlico Wharf 2 2b 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
s. da. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestone... 20 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in stone .. 24 
iy Talacre & Gwespyr 
Stondue eer 2 0s 
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STONE (Continued). 
York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Rad yeay Depdt. : 
Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Deliv. way De nS 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) 
6 in, rubbed two sides ‘ditto, ditto 
3 i sawn two sides slabs (random sizes. 
2in. to 24 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto. 
Harp YorkK— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét, 
Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt, 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft, 


de slabs (random sizes) 


SSSp co 


super.) .. 2 
rubbed two sides ditto 3 
awn two sides slabs (ra I 
2 in. self-faced random flags .. 0 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In. £s, a. In. In. 

20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 

Bangor 13 6 unfading green q 1 


20x12 ditto 6 20x12 ditto S 
18x10 ditto . 
16x8 ditto 


0 20x10 permanent 


0 — green . 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 
Portmadoc...... 12 12 16x8 ditto. 

16x8 ditto... 612 6 


TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 


8 
Best plain red roof- Do, Omamental (per 
00) .. 


ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 5 
Hip and Valley Oep and Valley 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 (per doz.) .. 
Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon’ red, 
1000) .. roy Bd) 1) brown, or brindled 
pee 4s) (per1000) 5 
Do. Ornamental(per Do,Ornamental (per 
000) 1000) ... 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Hip (per doz, 
Valley (perdoz.) 3 0 Valley 
Best ‘‘ Hartshill”’ Staffords. (Hanley, 
brand, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 
faced (per 1000) ... 0 (per 1000) .. 


Hand-made sand- 
faced (per 1000) 4 
Hip (per do: 
Valley(per 

woop. 


(per 


Do. pressed 
1000) 


O%e 


BuILp: 


¢ 
dele: bee : i in. £ s. d r 


id 
in. and8in 11 10 


7 0 21 
Ee best By By Gand3by6... 010 0 less: 
7 in. and 
Deals: seconds . 1 0 O less thn] 
econds 010 0 » 
and 2 in. by 6 in, 910 0 101 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5in. 900... 0 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in. 


fin. 


Fir timber At per load aot 5 
0 oa 


Small timber (8 

Small timber 

Swedish balks . 

Piteh-pine timber (30 ft. average) 

Jorxers’ Woop. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by lin. 2 

3 in, by 9 in. 


in, to8 in.).. 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 


in.and 3 in, by’7 in, 
Second yellow deals,3in. byltin. 
Bin, by 9in. 18 0 


in. and 3in. by 7 in, 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 


Tin, and 9 in,. 14 0 i 

Battens,2tin.and3in, by7in. 1110 0 1, 12 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 

3 in, by 11 in. ee 

Do, 3 in, by 9 in, 119 

Battens .. a 


Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
lin 


Third yellow deals, 3in.by 11in. 13 10 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in, 
Battens 

White Sea and Petersburg— 
oe white deals, 3 in. by 1lin. 


» 3 in, by 9in. 14 0 
Battens 
Second whi in. by llin. 14 
» Sins by Yin, 180 


Battens : 


Yellow Pine—Fir: 
Oddments . 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Oddments . 
Kauri Pine—Pian! 5 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube 
Small’ » 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per fi. cube 


oo cco O88 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
0 8. 
2 ‘ 0 7am 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ts 
basco, per ft. super. as inch. 0 0 10 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch . . 016 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 0 010 
‘Teak, per load .. 18 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft, cube ... 040 


fea Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. a. £8. d. 
mae ® Om 


Jes, Tee: 


cluding ordi: 


(#And upw. 


” ” 


Hipe in coils 
oil pipe 

jompo pipe 
ic—Sheet— 


\ss— 
trong Sheet 
‘hin . 


lowpipe . 


ty ” 
i) ” 
jjiled ,, ” 


jl Lead, Dry 


}ckholm Tar 


1 Compound Stance! 


* : 
let Iron, Galvanised, flat, be 
rdinary sizes to 20 8. 

” ” 2 


{Soft Steel sheets 3.6 th, by 2ft, 
DS tt. to 20g. 


f 
i Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 


4.p—Sheet, English, 41b. and up ae 


dw Linseed Oil in pipes 


rpentine in barrels . 
» in drums... 
jauine Ground Engli 


vst Linseed Oil Putty . 
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WOOD (Continued). 


Jxers’ Woon (Continued) — 
Jared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
a, by 7 in. yellow, planedand £ s, d. £3, a. 
hot , 


Optsi (Ge ss 5110)17, 10 

io. by » ¥! 
ynatched WO) cepa n@ ky 
Jin. by 7 in. yellow, p 

matched Oe crienal O AY 
is. by 7 7 in. white, planed and 

jshot ozo. Olu 6 
Jn. by 7 in. 

}natched. tare 015 0 
Jin. by 7 in, white, planed and 

matched. (OPIS Wn mea) bea 
im. by 7 

and beaded or V-; Ome 013 6 

m. by 7i in. (6 018 6 
jn. by 7in. white » ” 0100. O11 0 
Win. by 7 in. ” » 012 9 015 0 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7i in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


O an 7-0 
00 10 00 
1100 2 0 0 

nd Channels, ordi 
900 10 0 0 
900 910 0 

anchions, 
nary patterns ... 710 0 ... 810 0 


METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
ik— £5. | 2 8, a 
(bmmon Bar: my CHO Ove HW 
Jaifordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality . 815 0 950 
affordshire “ Marked Bars” 10 19 0 = 
0 95 0 
0 910 0 
0 = 


vards, according to size and gauge.) 


4; Iron Black— 
Frdinary sizes to 20. 


915 0 
1015 0 


24g. 
25 0 


26 g. 


dot Tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
edinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 


and thicker. 


heets, 2g. &24g. = 
rs = 
im % © 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &e. 
£ £ 


JENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES.* 

Per Ft., Delivered. 
26 oz. fourths . 
32 oz. thirds. 
» fourths . 


(ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
Figured Rolled, Ox- 

ford Rolled,  Oce- 

anie, Arctic, Mufiled, 
and Rolled Cath 

draly white, 

Ditto, tinted. 


* Not less than three crates. 


OILS, &e. £34. 
per gallon 0 3 7 

in barrels. » 038 
in drums . ” 0 310 
in barrel » 0 310 
in drum: » 041 
” ons2 

03 4 

hhite Tend, per ton 2110 0 

3 » 2000 

per owt. O11 0 

Bsc per barrel 112 0 


THE BUILDER: 


VARNISHES, &e. Per gallon. 
£ 5. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 
Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale 
Fine Extra Hs 
i ard-drying Oak, 


Fine Elastic Carr: 
Superfine Pale Eli 
Fine Pale Maple ... 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . 
Extra Pale French Oil. . 
Eggshell Flating V: 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size. 
Best Black Japan.. 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 
Brunswick Black 


S 
SSOmROCSoSOOSSOR caac™ 


eooocoooHSHSceSsSoS oSO 
a 
o & 


Berlin Black 16 6 
Knotting ... 10 9 
French and Brush Pol 10 6 


a 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THER BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kmgdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. ner annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its subur 

‘To Canada, post-free, 21s. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
per annum, 
émivuances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed ta 
The Publisher of * THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.0. 


(eee 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Hditor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 am, on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BELFAST.—For erection of new buildin 
(1) Addition to Students’ Union Building, (2) addition 
to Medien! School, and (3) New South Block, at the 
Queen y, Belfast, | Mx. W. H. Lynn, R-H A, 
architect, Quantities by Messrs. i, 
Stephens , surveyors, 13 uaaceae i 


Cone tney & Co. 
J&R. ‘Thompson, 


BELFAS ¢ erection of drill-hall and rifle range 
at Queen’s Belfast. Mr. W. H. Lynn, 
R.H.A,, 2 ie Ae by Me: . W, H. 
, 13, Donegall-square, North 


oMMeDowell & 
Henry & Sor 


Courtney & Co. 
Me 


£3,496 


H. Keith . — 3,450 
H. Laver w. J. Uaioe 

mes 3,441 

3,343 

3,230 


BRADFORD.—For extensions to the medical officers’ 
residence. Mr, Fred Holland, architect, 22, Manor- 
row, Bradford : 

W. Booth, Odsal, Bradford’...... £ 
Horton, Bradford* 
5 hes 


road, B adford* . : 
. & W. Bates, 761, Manches 
earls Bradford* - 2210 


x; G. Wilkinson, Odsal, Bradford*.. 11 0 
Painter: J. Walton, Morley-street, Br 
HOTS gona corccoou ee 8 0 
CASTLEFORD.—For two dwelling-houses, Francis- 


Fred Scatchard, architect and 
chambers, Castleford :— 


and Mas: L. Gal- 


street, Castleford. Mr. 
surveyor, Midland Bank 
Excavator, Brickla¢ 
lagher ... ; 
Carpenter and Joine 

Slater: S. Evis 
Plumber and Gazi S. Atkin: 

: J. Beighton.... 
[All of Castleford. ] 
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CORNWALL.—For the construction of a masonry 
lifeboat house and reinforced conerete slipway, near 
Penlu Point. Mr. T. Douglass, architect, 15, 
NINE street, Westminste! 

£3,905 5 3 


. Rootham 
800 0 0 
2,850 1 6 


at the Royal Hotel. 
6, Broad-street, Fra 


J. Corbet, King Edward- 

street, Frase £449 00 

Carpenter: J. 
ser 


517 15 0 


183 10 0 
race, Fr 128 19 6 
Painter: W. Stuart, Victori =) 
Fraserburgh te 50010) 
Slater: $. 8. Stephen, High-street, 
Fraserburgh . 4318 


GREEN WICH.—For external repairs at the Borough 
Hall, for the Counci 7 
E. Dyke. 

J. Hocking & Go. 
H. Groves e 
F. J. Gorham 


G Redgrove, 
Lewisham: 
Green- 


. £49 15 6 


reet shop a 
: George Baines & 'S 
and, London, W.C. : 


BY") a Potala! | C.ierh, 
£ 
Willmott 25 
F. Newton 50 
A. Collin 40 
100 
100 
50 
100 
45 
EG. Minter... 50 
H. Hurst. 60 
} Extra for five months’ contract. 
LLANFANFAWR, on of a church-room 


For ere 
and cottage, for Rev. J. C 


R. Meredith, Bu £348 


‘or painting and cleaning the interior of 


Wimbledon. Mr. C, H. Cooper, Borough 


LONDON. 


Suryeyor -— 


R. Spinner... £119 0 0| J. Thursting......£93 0 0 
Works Depar |Guest & Cc 

ment 98 810] Wimbledon*... g6 0 0 
J. Carney & Son 0 0/0.¢ 210 0 


‘For erection of a chimney-shaft at the 
, Battersea, for Batter Borough Council. 


A. Hayward, Borough Engineer and 


LONDON. 
Public Batl 
Mr. T. W. 
Surveyor :-— 

Myles & Warner, Hor eRe 


£281 


decorations to houses, 
and _Felix-street, Beth- 
F.R.LB.A., architect, 


LON DON.—For rep 
Cle treet, C: 

nal Green, 
Outer Temple, Si 


J, Howlett & Son, Limehou 


e*, sere L588 


LONDON.—For 


iting up 


n special cubicles at 


Bruce-house, Drury-lane, for the London County 
Couneil :— 

H. L. Holloway £170 | Gathercole Bros., 
F.&T. Thorne . 144| Norbury’... £110 
Rowley Bros 143 


LONDON —For laying stoneware ducts required in 
connexion with the reconstruction of the Brixton to 
Herne Hill tramways, for the London County 
Council : 


Reid Bros., Engineers, Ltd. ... 87 12 4 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd....... % 2,588 0 0 
2) F 30 7 10 


Westminster 
2,203 11 1 


B.C, 2,180 11 10 
[he estimate of the Chief’ Officer of ‘Tramways, com- 
parable with the tenders, is £2,330. ] 


LONDON.—For construction of a_condenser pit, 
foundation for turbo-generators, ete. Mr, E. H. Essex, 
Borough Surveyor, Leyton :— 

Abbot & Charl- 


E.Moss & Co. £1,150 17 6 
.H.Fryd ... 1,108 00 
F, J. Coxhead 1018 0.0 
0|Manders & 
00| Hill, Leyton* 952 45 
s tender, £1,017 0s, 6d.] 


316 3 
0 


CHISWICK.—For general repairs and painting work at the schools, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. Edward Willis, A.M-Inst.C.E., Enginee: 


(1) Strand-on- | (2) Strand-on- (3)_ Belmont, Hoperth Gicie? 
= Green, Internal | Green, External | Internal etesnnl 
Painting, etc. | Painting. | Painting, ete. Painting, 
£84 £s. d. oeera 
A. Baker & Sons . = = 
W. Blackburn . 98 0 0 2110 of 1s 0 ot 
H. Fowler | 79 4 Ot 20 0 4510 0 
‘ohnsor | 00 23.0 0 130 0 0 
_F. Pallant | 105 10 0 2 0 0 29 0 0 
| = 25 6 = 


¢ Recommended for acc2ptances 


d_ offices, for 


—————————— 


—For provision of weighbridges at Green- 
aad Old Kent-road depots, for the London 
y Council — 


Price of machine for 
Old Kent- — Greenw: 
road depot. road depot. 


Bartlett & Son, Ltd.......... £155 £139 
H, Pooley & Son, Ltd 154 eyelid 
Day & Millward, Ltd. 140) ep 145: 
W. & T. Avery, Lt 

Coweross-street, B.C UO) toy SES 
Ashworth, Son, & Co, 

Ltd., Dewsbw #133 


"The estimates of the Cl fee Officer of Tramws 

arable with the tenders are £145 for the machine for 

the Old Kent-road depot and £130 for the machine for 
the Greenwich-road depot. | 


LONDON.—For structural 
Hammond-road School, Hage: 
County Council 

Stevens & Sor a 

J. Wontner-Smith, @ uy, & Co ; 

J. Grundy, Ltd........ : 

J. & EF. May. 

J. Yotion & Col, Lid. 

H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd. 

Cannon & Hefford 

W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd. 
Palowkar & Sons 


improvements at the 
rston, for the London 


i 
Tilley Bro: 
[The Architec 


, 53, Kingsland-r 
estimate, comparable with the tenders, 


road site, Bow and Bromley, for the London County 
Council :— 
C. Wall, Ltd. 
Treasure & Son, Ltd. 
L. H. & R. Roberts 
Kirk & Randall ... 
McLaughlin & Harvey, 
HH. L. Holloway 
W. Johnson & Co., 5 
B. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd...) 
J. & M. Patrick...... 
‘A. E. Symes 
T. D. Leng 
Patman & Poth 
J. & C. Bowye 
wood* 
[The Architect's estimate, compar 
s £9,109. | 


ham, Ltd. 
Ltd., Upper Nor- 


9,086 0 0 
‘able with the tenders, 


LONDON.—For_ redi ding clas: 
Aiton-street School, Bow and Bromley, 
County Council :-— 

W: Johnson & Co., Ltd. 
. Godson & Sons .. 
& Greenw ood, Ltd. 


etc., at 


oms, 


LONDON.—For redividing classrooms, etc., at the 
Cranbrook-road School, Bethnal Green, for the London 
Gounty Council — 

W. Johnson & Co 


Holliday & 
wood, Ltd. 


Green- 


‘coms, ete., at the 
ston, for the London 


LONDON.—For rediyiding 
Haggerston-road School, ‘Hag: 
County Council :— 

D. Leng . 
W. Johnsen & Go, , Ltd. 
J. & C. Bowyer......... 
G. Godson & So: 
BE. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd. 


Telephone : DALSTON 1888, 
OGILVIE ac C0 Many years connected with 
the late firm of W. H. 
ay EAsoeLtes & Co., LrD., 
f Bunhill Row. 
Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, *“Fee.*® 


FREE, 


ae: BUILDER. 


LONDON. 
Myddleton” 
C 5 


For painting the interior of the “ Hugh 
School, Finsbury, for the London County 


4 Fenn, 42, 
oolwich 


William-street, 
£628 18 


LONDON.—For painting the exterior of the Credon- 
road School, Camberwell, for the London County 
Council :- 

J. Appleby & Sons )|H. Groves, 
T. D. Leng 2] well-street, 
W. Builey )|  wich* 


LONDON.— ae providing handicraft centre and 
carrying out 's at the St. Marylebone Grammar 


Scloals torithe London County Council 
H. & E. Lea ws £940 0 g. Godson & Sons 
J. Peattie& Son ... 9: . Neal... E 
Stewart ... 787 0 Seen Hi 
0} Co., 136, 


Bendon, Ltd....... 6; 

Rice & Son é 

A. Roberts & 
Ltd 


LONDO. 
the Stanley-s 
County Gouna 

A. a awe & Co. 
& Edge 
i, D. Leng 


gate-road* 


£678 


, Stockwell- 
Greenwich* 644 


LONDON, For painting the interior and exterior of 
the County Secondary School, Fulham, for the London 
puneil :— 
s & Co, 


H.W. Crook & 


£1,045 00} Son, Ltd. m2 
& . Johnson. 00 
: d 704 13 10 

700 0 0 


Lapthorne & 


Ltd. 


Mill House, Malpa 
Barnes, City Engineer and Surveyor, 


0 | J. Colliver, Truro* £ 


WINDSOR.—For erection of a 
Cemete 


sreenhouse at Windsor 


E. Tripe, Harmondsworth* £99 13 6 
WREXHAM.—For alterations and additions to 
Congre al Schools, cham. Mest 
Bridgwater, & Porter, architects and 
3, Temple-row West, Birmingham 
Bes Total. 
£ £84. 
H. A. Jones i 1,760 00 
J.B; Woolley ... 1,151 | L651 12:7 
E {1601 26 
530 10 0 
Stourbridge*,. 950 . 1,348 00 
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SLATE MERCHANTS, 


LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDO E. 


[JULY 21, 101mm 


Ham Hill Stone. 

Doulting Stone. 

Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.), 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand 


Grey Stone Lime 


GROUND LIME, WHITE CHALK LIME, 
PORTLAND CEMENT, 


PLASTER, SIRAPITE, AND SAND. 
Delivered in truck loads to any Station, or by vans in Londo 


JOSEPH S. PETERS. 


MERSTHAM, SURREY.  Tel.: Merstham 
Depot: 417, OLD KRNT ROAD. Hop 


WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICKS 


Of the nese Quality 
BUILDINGS, TUNNELS, CELLARS, MANHOLES, eto, 
WHY ? 


The Bricks are uniform, 
ar is required. 
ser joints can be made. 
15 per cent. more bricks can be laid per day. 
Where light is required they need no whitewashing, 
Saving of material and labour. 

USED BY T 


Heart 


v, AMERICA, 


icks are made by the 

GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD, 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 

and can be delivered in quantities of not less than 5,000 

within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 26/- per 1,000, nets 

Send for Free Samples. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehous 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mill 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terrace 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 0 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fc 
Bills of Quantities, &. 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floor, 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied b 


THE 


rench Asphalt 


Whose name and address should be inserted in a 
specifications, 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
GANNON STREET, E.C. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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2570 North, 
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Works By PRoressor REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., 
ARCHIT 


Mounpsurre Manor, Hants: GARDEN AND 
ENTRANCE FRONTS. 

Kent Hovsr, Kyiautspripen: ENTrancr HADn. 

«* Wypuurst,” CRANLEIGH: THE Hatt. 

MounpsMERE Manor: THE 
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HALL AND THE 


THE correspondence we have lately 
published on the unity of the 
profession reveals anything but 

ity with regard to the fundamental 

‘as upon which such practical policy 

jwe referred to in our leading article 

puld be founded. 


pfession for some years, discussed at 
me length, and finally adopted by. the 
stitute as its official policy, it might 
thought that there is no practical 
vantage in opening up the whole 
lestion again, as one of our correspond- 
is suggests. 

{But although the principle of Regis 
ition must, we suppose, be regarded for 


“ Wyphurst,” Cranleigh : View from the Terrace. ( 


WRegisiration having been before the: 


Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Architect. 


PROFESSIONAL UNITY. 


all practical purposes as a chose jugée, that 
is not to say that the methods by which 
it is to be brought about, or the concrete 
form into which the abstract principle 
will be crystallised, are not still open 
to discussion. On the contrary, it seems 
evident that there is much hard thinking 
to be done to arrive at unity on funda- 
mental points and to avoid the mental 
chaos of which complaint is made. 

On no point is this more necessary 
than. on the question of examination, 
which appears to alarm some of those 
whose chief concern is for the art of 
architecture. We entirely sympathise 
with those who feel this alarm, but 
we cannot profess to share it to the 


e page 94.) 


same extent, as we hardly think the 
difficulty of this question is so. great 
as to be fatal either to Registration on 
ie one hand or to the artistic element 
of architecture on the other. 

Tt is just possible that too. much is 
taken for granted and that an argument 
is built up on an assumption which is 
open to doubt. That “the highest 
esthetic elements are obviously outside 
the examination pale” is a statement 
which, we think, will hardly commend 
itself to academic and educational circles. 
If you can teach a subject it seems 
probable that you can generally dis- 
cover a method of ascertaining the 
results of your teaching. To admit the 
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impossibility of examination seems to 
imply the impossibility of teaching. It 
is hardly to be supposed that such a 
school as L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, for 
instance, would be prepared to admit 
that it does not and cannot teach the 
highest esthetic elements or that it 
finds it impossible to examine in them 
when taught. 

After all, every distinction conferred 
upon an artist by his fellow artists, 
whether election to the Academy or the 
gold medal of the Institute, is by exami- 
nation into his qualification in the highest 
wsthetic elements of his art. To 
examine seems a theoretical possibility, 
and, provided the examiners know what 
these elements are and pursue a right 
method in their process of examination, 
it should also be a practical one. 

Unless some steps are taken to see 
that only the fit are registered, Regis- 
tration would be a farce. The method 
whereby this will be done is called—for 
lack of a better word—an examination, 
but it does not necessarily follow that 
it must be by means of written answers 
to printed questions, or even that it 
should have the faintest resemblance to 
anything that passes under that name 
at the present moment. It may do so, 
if found advisable, but it is not necessary 
in the nature of thing It will be the 
architects’ own fault if any examination 
is instituted which tends ‘“‘to endow 
i¢ incapacity with a recognition 
which it does not merit,” or to result in a 
curtailment of “artistic liberty” or 
in an outrage on the susceptibilities 
of the “ artistic temperament.” 

It is, however, just because we see 
so clearly that the artistic element is 
the one essential element in architecture 
and in the personal qualification of the 
architect, that we think it so necessary 
to realise exactly what we mean when 
we use such terms as the “ highest 
esthetic elements,’ “ artistic liberty,” 
and the “artistic temperament.” 
Licence is sometimes mistaken for 
liberty, in art as elsewhere, and artistic 
taste for artistic ability. 

Before we can expect the whole o 
practical politics of the profession 
arranged to suit the convenience of the 
artistic temperament, we must make 
it quite clear that we are not asking 
this simply for the sake of that abnormal 
nervous development which carries with 
it hyper-sensitiveness to sense impres- 
sions of all kinds. Because a sensi- 
tiveness to beauty is one of them we 
can hardly expect everyone to take it 
for granted that it also carries with it 
in every case the imaginative insight 
and creative power necessary to archi- 
tectural conception, and that a taste for 
art is always the same thing as a capacity 
for it. 

Any such irresponsible and neurotic 
temperament as may be mistaken for 
“incorrigible laziness” is evidently no 
use to the architect, so there seems no 
reason for making special arrangements 
to suit it. Indeed, it might even be 
considered as one of the advantages 
of a properly constituted examination 
that it may tend to discourage the 
neurotic from undertaking professional 
responsibilities for which they are tem- 
peramentally unfit, without putting any 
difficulties in the way of those with rea] 


a 


the 
‘0 be 
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artistic ability, whose extreme sensi- 
bility is balanced and controlled by a 
corresponding mental development and 
general sanity of outlook. 

But even the most capable and genuine 
artist has to realise that the conditions 
under which architecture is practised here 
and now differ from those of other arts. 
If by temperament or inclination he is 
unwilling to accept them, he would 
probably feel more at home in some 
other art. When he proposes to practise 
architecture he deliberately ranks him- 
self as an artist who is willing and should 
be able to assume professional respon- 
sibilities. These responsibilities may not 
he theoretically necessary to the practice 
of architecture, the day may come when 
they will be no longer undertaken, but 
while they obtain they must be discharged. 

Tf the wrong sort of examination may 
do all the harm our correspondent fears, 
the right sort may conceivably do some 
,ositive good to the artist by forcing him 
© concentrate at once on the principles 
of his art, and to realise, before it is too 
ate, the conditions and limitations of its 
yractice. 

The right sort of examination is only 
to be obtained by a common agreement 
as to the fundamental ideas upon which 
any real unity of the profession must be 
yased. 


—_+ -___ 
ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 
must confess that we | are 


rather surprised to see that a 
politician with so much ex- 
perience in public affairs and of 
such wide culture as Mr. A. J. Balfour 
should have made the remark attributed 
to him when supporting the Corporation 
Bill in the House of Commons :—“ He 
hoped the House would feel that it was 
impossible to defer a settlement of this 
important question . . . until every 
scheme had been discussed from every 
point of view.” With all respect to so 
exalted a personage, we should have 
thought that the very importance of the 
question was just the reason for consider- 
ing this and every other scheme from 
every point of view. As Mr. Dickinson 
said, it was worth the delay of another 
year to obtain a better scheme, and as 
the Corporation’s own witness admitted, 
it would be easy to find a better one, 
so why the House should feel it im- 
possible to defer a settlement of the 
question for one year, or five, if necessary, 
till this better scheme be found, is not 
quite evident. Had this remark been 
made by the typical City alderman, we 
could have understood it. For him the 
importance of the question would consist 
in the susceptibilities of the Corporation, 
in the fact that a scheme deliberately 
prepared at much trouble and expense 
by eminent City officials and approved 
by the great, wise, and wealthy Corpora- 
tion itself should be held up indefinitely, 
or even thrown over altogether, for the 
sake of a few artists—insignificant people 
of no standing in the City whatever. 
Coming, however, from one who in the 
same breath reminded the House that he 
had often pleaded for a wider and 
broader consideration of this question of 
the «esthetic beauty of London, we can 
only presume that he found an occasion 
which might bring him into conflict with 
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his constituents inopportune to preacl 
this cause again. Possibly, however, i 
is part of the duty of the representatiy 
of the City to represent its worst as we 
as its best aspects. Though the voie 
may be the statesman’s voice, the hand 
are the hands of the alderman. It is no 
as if the importance of the question con 
sisted in an immediate, pressing need fe 
the bridge. It is generally recognised tha 
its inception is due quite as much to th 
fact that some use must be made of th 
income derived from the Bridge Hous 
Estates as to the necessities of th 
traffic. Had it been necessary to pay fo 
the bridge out of the rates, the need fe 
it might not have been discovered fe 
some years to come. 

After takine sides with the Philistine 
in his capacity of senior member fe 
the City in spoiling the most importan 
uondon improvement of our generation 
and adding another to our lost oppo 
tunities, Mr. Balfour, no doubt, felt it du 
o himself as a man of taste to let th 
House know that he was not insensih] 
to the value of the esthetic element, an 
iad a cultured appreciation of the beant 
of architecture. Curiously enough ims 


doing he referred to the advantag 
of the removal of the “atrocious 10 
stidge over TLudgate Hill,’ withou 


seeming to be a ware of the fact that, 
we have already pointed out, this is ju 
one of the improvements which woul 
naturally follow on the development ¢ 
Blackfriars as the main through trai 
artery, but would be deferred indefinitel 
by the scheme which he supported. W 
cannot help wondering what trouble M 
Balfour took to post himself in the fact 
of the case or how far he thought it righ 
to ascertain what was ‘“‘ to be found 1 
the limits of possibilities” before 1h 
felt justified in throwing the weight ¢ 
his influence into the scale ia favour ¢ 
the scheme proposed by his constituents 


—_—_e-@--—_—__ 


NOTES. 


WueEn the question of § 
Paul’s Bridge was unde 
discussion the evidence ¢ 
a gentleman was admitted who said tha 
his business had called him to the Cit 
of London for something like thitt 
years (we think it was thirty), but tha 
he had never heard anyone talk of vista! 
We do not remember the particula 
business in which the gentleman 1 
question happened to be engaged, but! 
was certainly not in the business ¢ 
vistas. In this matter, therefore, Ii 
evidence, on his own admission, wa 
valueless, although it would no doubt b 
of the greatest value in the matter 
which had occupied his attention for s 
long and, we hope, so profitably. Am 
this very gentleman would be the firs 
we imagine, if he is the practical am 
clever man we believe him to be, to tak 
objection to any outside opinion on hi 
own business concerns by one whol 
ignorant of the elementary principle 
on which they are conducted. Tha 
evidence of this sort should have bee 
admitted at all, and carry the weigh 
which it undoubtedly did, only goes t 
show the confusion which exists in th 
minds of our Parliamentary and municipa 
authorities when matters involving artisti 


Vistas. 
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iderations come into view. 
stion of dry goods 
all means the evidence of men who 
} lived and thought in dry goods; 
a it is a question of architectural 
t, then also let us go for guidance to 
men who have lived and thought in 
jitectural effect. 


ari 


But for goodness’ 


4 do not let us mix up the witnesses 
W’accept the opinion of either upon 
ers to which they have given no 


j ght. 


? The 
jward VII. 


norial Site. 


; 


mee; bu 


ph any e 
Hssities of 


osed King 


Is rr, however, only our 
commercial friend who so 
frankly ignores the point 
of view which is involved ? 


position of St. Paul’s Bridge is an 


does the position of the 


g Edward Memorial, in 


ement of business or the 


traffic, is, or should be, 


yily absent, provide a happier illus- 
jon of the solution of a problem 


Hh is at 
ely think 


all times difficult? We 
so. We referred to this 


ier last week, but we have no hesita- 


jin referring to it again. 


Here, as in 


pase of the bridge, the question of 


» still awaits an answer. 


# instance 
tectural e 


ract forms 


And in 
not only on account of 
ffect, not only on account 


ic proper disposition of more or less 


in relation to other forms 


ie distance, but also on account of 
lation to the character of the subject 


fie memo; 


(5 before 
jament of 
ory of a 


And with this latter 
us we can think of no 
recent years raised to the 

monarch of which the 


ial. 


ion has been so ill-chosen. 


sonst 


édvance. 


ge School, with Dr. J. J. 


IS.A.. F-R.1.B.A—“ 


lirchite 


ditst class ””— 


4 presents 


ibectus :—“ The 


Iy the 


thinking 
interesting announcement 
that a course in academic 
‘in is to be instituted at the University 


over 


Burnet, 
one of the very 
tising in England who 
1 the full course at the 
Arts and passed into 
8 visitor, one considera- 
itself. To quote the 
course is not in- 


fed for beginners, but for those who 


h already 


attended a course of 


Hnised training at a university (or 


i institut: 
ined their 
further d 


Tuction, 
have a f 


| view 
m1 to symp 
json and 


ition of a 
pms to us 


rent from 


those w 


Jed them 


| necessary 
competence in draug 


Sense of the difficulties a 


ted, almost of necessity at leas 


#2 one must suppose Dr. Burnet wil 
iid, will go far to nul 
ipntirely vitiate, the efforts of those 
conduct the course. 
| to be untaught and unlearned, anc 
hore valuable men, those with most 


which their opportunities at a 
dversity (or other institution) ” have 


otherwise 
a. 


ion), or have 
preliminary education ’ 
own one of the qualifica- 
or admission, besides 
htsmanship, 
and the Orders :—‘* That 
air knowledge of design.” 


ems to us—and we wish to express 
without 


relinquishing our 
athy with Professor F. M. 
the College authorities in 
tending the 
very interesting project— 
that the previous training 


the Beaux-Arts teaching, 
ify, if it does 


So much wil 


vho have got most firmly 


to obtain, may be relied 


When a 
es, let us have 
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upon to offer the strongest resistance to 
new doctrine. Surely by this time it is 
agreed that the great value of the 
Beaux-Arts’ School lies in the system 
which pitches a young man from the 
very beginning into a turmoil of talk 
and large design, and permits him to 
gain more by the imperceptible processes 
of unconscious absorption — with in- 
eradicable effect—than by direct teach- 
ing, which he may neglect if he does 
not consciously deny. From the outset, 
that provincialism (an inexact word, but 
we can hit on no better) of attitude, 
rendered possible and indeed almost 
inevitable by our system of separate 
“years ” and classes, becomes impossible 
to the Parisian student. It is at the 
erasure of the “parochial” stigma that 
the next forward step in education in 
this country will aim. 


Mr. B. Wyanp, at a 
recent meeting of the Jn- 
stitute of Municipal Engin- 
eers, expressed the view 
that all engineering works would in the 
future fall into the hands of Government 
or municipal engineers, and that engin- 
eers acting as consultants or in an in- 
dependent professional capacity will 
become extinct. We must say we 
hould consider it greatly to be deplored 
if Mr. Wyand’s prognostications prove 
orrect. The engineer is in a way an 
inventor, accustomed to consider prob- 
ems in a broad way, and deal with 
hem by the exercise of imaginative 
aculties. Now, only a limited number 
of men possess these, and the tendency 
of municipal routine is to stifle them 
even where they exist, so that the 
average municipal officer, who may be 
ully ‘competent to control important 
undertakings, will inevitably prove less 
able to initiate than the independent 
practitioner whose whole energies are 
devoted to original design. This argu- 
ment applies equally to architecture and 
to all the arts and sciences demanding 
initiative, and it will prove to be a sad 
day for these if the methods suggested 
y Mr. Wyand are generally accepted. 
For our part we have always advocated 
every course tending to encourage ex- 
eriment and imagination, believing that 
any other system fosters stagnation 
tather than vitality. 


The Professions 
and Municipal 
Work. 


oe 
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In our issue of February 10 


The Y.M.C.A. Jast a full account was 
Building, given of this building, 
Manchester. > ie 


which recently formed the 
subject of a paper read to the Concrete 
Institute by Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, 
F.R.1.B.A., one of the architects. The 
author states that the original working 
drawings contemplated brick walls and 
skeleton steel construction, and the 
decision when they were nearly com- 
pleted to adopt reinforced concrete was 
largely due to two parts of the building 
which seemed peculiarly suited for such 
construction. These were the large 
swimming-bath on the top floor and the 
wide span of the ceiling and floor above 
the great hall. Matters were somewhat 
complicated by the delayed approval of 
the Manchester City authorities, and 
when reinforced concrete had been 
definitely accepted there was not time 
to recast the architectural drawings so 
as to make them truly expressive of the 
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material. We are quite at one with Mr. 
Corbett in the opinion that the architect 
who wishes to evolve a design worthy of 
being considered as reinforced concrete 
architecture must tackle the problem 
from the first with that ideal before him, 
and must not attempt to make a desien 
equally suitable for brick walls or rein 
forced concrete, whichever it may please 
the authorities to sanction. 


“TI am come from ‘my 
house to your palace,” 
said Queen Victoria upon 
one occasion to the Duchess of Suther- 
land. It is stated that the lease of the 
mansion is about to be sold by the Duke 
of Sutherland. Stafford House was begun 
in 1825 for the Duke of York from 
designs by Sir Robert Smirke. When the 
building had reached the ground floor 
Smirke was superseded in favour 
B. Dean Wyatt. In pursuance of the 
Acts 4 and 5 Vict., c. 27, and 5 Vict., 
0, the Crown sold the house to Geor; 
second Marquis of Stafford and first Duke 
of Sutherland, for an annual rent of 
58/. and the cost, 72,000/., of the 
building, the latter sum being devoted to 
the laying-out, by Pennethorne, of 
Victoria Park. Two years subsequently 
Sir Charles Barry remodelled the interior, 
added the masked top story, and built 
the stabling, For the site were pulled 
down the ‘library built by Kent, 1737, 


Stafford House, 
St. James’s. 


for Queen. Caroline, and Godolphin 
House, the last home in London of 
Cre Hox. 
ee 
SIR ROBERT STODART 
LORIMER. 
KNIGHTHOOD was conferred upon Mr. 


S. Lorimer on the morning of Friday, 
inst., at Holyrood, just before their 
departure from Edinburgh. The 
news is a source of gratification to all who 


themselves as belonging to the 

ion. 
Sir Robert, a younger son of the late 
Professor Lorimer, of Edinburgh University 
and Kellie Castle, Fife, was born on 


November 4, 1864. He entered Sir Rowand 
Anderson’s office as pupil in 1887, where 
he stayed for four and a half years, sub- 
sequently working in Mr. Bodley’s office 
in London. He then returned to Edinburgh, 
where he has been engaged ever since in 
building up a reputation which, as far 
as those who know his work are concerned. 
no honour can augment. In Who's Who 
“foreign travel” is given as his recreation. 
Articles on Sir Robert Lorimer’s earlier work 
were published in the Builder of September 
25, 1897; June 11, 1898; March 18, 1899: 
and illustrations in February 12, 1898: 
July 13, 1898; September 28, 1895. The 
greater part of his achievement is concerned 
with the restoration of, and addition to, the 
old Scottish houses with the unique style of 
which he is so profoundly familiar. The 
story of how Professor Lorimer gradually 
converted Kellie Castle from a misused and 
almost disused ruin to one of the most 
delightful of all examples of a peculiarly 
fascinating period has by this time an assured 
place in architectural lore. It serves in 
part to account for his son’s feeling for the 
old work of Scotland, though it may not be 
assigned as the sufficient cause of his 
unequalled power of infusing with the old 
zest and spirit his independent work, as fresh 
in design as it is new in material. 

The high-water mark (so far,—we speak 
provisionally) of the achievement of his 
peculiar ability, the Chapel of the Knights 
of the Thistle, was fully illustrated in the 
Builder last week. In the Royal Scottish 
Academy’s exhibition this year there are 
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Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
(Portrait by Reginald Haines.) 


photographs and drawings of Rowallan, a 
considerable mansion in the north of Ayrshire. 
It is an instance, if we have been rightly 
informed, of an architect’s success in per- 
suading a client to abjure restoration and 
build anew. ‘The old Rowallan Castle, an 
especially pleasing place, stands untouched 
close by. 

Work at Earlshall, Leuchars 
large place in Ayrshire, called 
and the restoration of Lympne C 
Imown through illustrations in the pro- 
Press; and we must not omit 
mention of the Roman Catholic Church: of 
St. Peter’s, at Morningside, Edinburgh, which 
shows perhaps better than any other example 
the architect’s originality of conception 
and freshness of detail, in which no trace of 
the unpleasant emphas 
with modernity in design can be discerned. 
In conclusion, we would tender our very 
sincete congratulations to Sir Robert 
Lorimer, on his receiving an honour he 
so fully dese nd remind our re 
that he is not yet forty-seven years of age. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS 


AND THEIR WORK : 
PROFESSOR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
A.R.A., F.R.LB.A., F.S.A. 

Tur Royal Academy of Arts is happy in 
having for its Professor of Architecture a 
man singularly blessed, not only in possessing 
a wide thedretical knowledge of his art, 
but in being well versed in its practice. 
For Professor Blomfield is not only one of our 
most erudite and scholarly architects. but 
he adds to a fine scholar 
experiences of an extensive practice. 


which so often goes , 


1ip the corrective 


Mr. Blomfield is the third son of the late 


Rey. G. J. Blomfield, M.A., Rector and 
Rural Dean of Aldington, Kent. He was 


educated at Haileybury and secured an 
exhibition scholarship to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he took a second in Classical 
Mods. and a first in Classical Greats (1870). 
He played cricket for the Seniors while at 
College, and that game, it may be remarked, 
has always been one of his chief recreations. 
His professional career commenced in the 
office of Arthur Blomfield, to whom he 
was articled for three years, Sir Arthur being 
his uncle, and not, a ‘o frequently stated, 
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his father. Mr. Blomfield also studied at th 
Royal Academy Schools, winning prizes 
107. and 251. Subsequently he trayelle 
extensively in France, and laid the found 
tions of a wide knowledge of French Renai 
sance work, about which he knows prohab 


more than any other English architec 
Mr. Blomfield was elected A.R in 190 
and was appointed Professor of Architectu 


shortly after. He is also an Hon. Fello 
of Exeter College, Oxford, a Fellow of th 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Blomfield’s practice, commenced — 
1884, is a very large one, principally in lay 
country houses, but he has also design 
school buildings, one or two clubs, bank 
and other business premises. It impo 
sible to mention more than a tithe of h 
works, but among the principal the follow 
may be mentioned :— 

Country Houses.—Apethorpe, Northant 
Brocklesby, Lincolnshire, for the Warl 
Yarborough; Boldre, Hants, for Mr. Herbe 
Alexander; Barwythe and Gog Mago 
Cambridgeshire, for Mr. Ernest Alexande 
Heathfield Park, Surrey, for Mr | 
Alexander; new hall at Drakelow, Derb 
shire, for Sir Robert Gresley, Bart. ; Elfor 
leigh, N.B., for Admiral Bainbridge ; Ca 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, for the late Mr. Edg 
Lubbock ; Yowley Place, Uxbridge, f 
Major A. Tylden Patterson; — Cheque 
Court, Bucks, for Mr. Arthur Lee, ME 
The Friars, Winchelsea, for Mr. G4 
Freeman, K.C.; Godington, Kent, for I 
Ashley Dodd ; Saltcote Place, Rye, for I 
Hennessey; Leasam, Rye, for Re 
Admiral Sir George Wavrrender, Bar 
Knowlton, Kent, for Mr. Elmer Spee 
Mystole, Kent, for the late Mr. Pomfn 
M.P.; Mellestam, N.B., for Col. Ie 
Binning ; Murraythwaite, N.B., for Mr. 
Murray ; Garnons, Hereford, for Sir Jo 
Cotterell, Bart. ; Whitehall, Sandwich, a 
Hill Hall, Essex, for Mr. Charles Hunte 
Whittington, Great Marlow, for Sir Huds 
E. Kearley, Bart., M.P., and Wyphur 
Cranleigh, Surrey, for Sir Charles E. 
Chadwyck-Healey, K.C.B., K.C. 

Town Houses.—No. 6, Grosvenor- lai 
London, for Mr. George Albu; 1 
reet, London, and Kent Hot 
struction), Knightsbridge, London, : 
on Noble. 
ellaneous.—The Goldsmiths’ Coll 
extensions} New Cross; Sherborne Selt 
; Whitby School, Chichester ; seh 
2 ileybury College, and the Sox 
African War Memorial there ; alteratit 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Club, Londo 
the United University Club, London ; Pat 
Cross. St. Paul’s Cathedral, London ; Lond 
County and Westminster Bank, King’s-r0 
Chels warehouse, Greycoat-place, We 
minster: Portsea Parish Institute, ete.” 

Of the recent buildings illustrated im t 
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“Whitehall,” Sandwich: from S.E. 
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or Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A,, Architect, 
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, Surrey, is a large 
and practical rebuilding of an 
much smaller house, seen on the 

the general view, which in turn 

enlargement of a cottage. The 
the e ne right has been con- 

o a private chapel, and the house 

planned afresh with the exception 
dining-room. To the west of the 
enclosed pri garden has been 


Z 


he walls are faced with thin red 
covered with red tiles. Leaded 
metal casements are used for the 
The stone carving, including 
yanel over the hall chimneypiece, 
work of Messrs. W. Aumonier 


jon; the plaster ceiling in the same 
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room, and that in the drawing-room also, 
were carried out by. Messrs. G. Jackson 
& Sons. 

At Chequers Court Mr. Blomfield practic- 
cally reconstructed the interior of an historic 
Buckinghamshire house, the work being 
carried out for Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P. Our 
view shows the oak screen, with gallery over, 
in the hall, this being an exceptionally 
fine piece of modern woodwork. The oak- 
work was executed by Messrs. Maides & 
Harper, of Croydon, the carving of the 
spandrels, etc., being the work of Messrs. 
W. Aumonier & Son. 

Whitehall, Sandwich, is a golf-box built 
for Mr. Charles Hunter on the e of the 
shore between Deal and Sandwich links. 
The seawater penetrated within 2 ft. of the 
footings at high tide, and accordingly the 


Cs 


whole of the site was covered with a raft or 
concrete, on which the house has been built. 
The walls are built with a hollow space, and 
are harled or roughcasted on the outside ; 
and the roofs are covered with Delabole 
slates. Mr. T. J. Denne, of Walmer, was the 
general contractor; the sanitary work was 
carried out by Messrs. Matthew Hall & Co., 
and the house ghted on the system of the 
Non-Explosive Gas Company, Ltd. The 
work at Kent House, Knightsbridge, repre- 
sents alterations and decorations that have 
been carried out for Mr. Saxton Noble. 
These included the formation of a new 
entrance hall, alterations to the drawing- 
room, the provision of new heating and hot- 
water installations, and a fresh drainage 
scheme. In the hall the ceiling is picked out 
with gold, which, owing to the photographic 


Chequers Court, Bucks: The Hall 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Architect. 
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reproduction, comes out too black in the 
illustration. 
Moundsmere Manor, Hants, is one of 


Mr. Blomfield’s latest big houses, and was 
designed for Mr. Wilfred Buckley. The 
grounds necessarily do not yet show to any 
advantage. The walls are faced with thin 
red bricks, five courses to the foot, the 
quoins and other dressings being of Portland 
stone. The entrance is on the north side, the 
porch leading at once to a dignified and well- 
proportioned hall, from which the staircase 
hall is separated by a columnar screen. 
Beyond this in the west wing is the billiard- 
room, approached by a short corridor 
passing the study, which latter faces west. 
A private entrance for the study is planned 
in the south-west corner of tke forecourt. 
The library, drawing-room, and dining-room 
face south, occupying the whole of the 
ground floor on that front. The kitchen and 
servants’ quarters are grouped round a court 
on the east side, the kitchen itself forming the 
ground floor of the east wing, balancing that 
on the west. The bedrooms are planned on 
the American system, being arranged in 
suites of two, separated by a space in which 
a bathroom, serving both rooms, is contrived 
on the window side, the corridor side of 
this space being taken up by large clothes 
closets for each room. A nursery suite is 
arranged on the second floor, where also are 
the servants’ bedrooms. The house is 
warmed by a central system of heating, 
the radiators being fixed under the window- 
sills, and having fresh-air inlets, A fire 
hydrant system has also been provided. 

It is fortunate for Engl'sh architecture 
that the tramm of practice have not 
absorbed all Professor Blomfield’s energies, 
and that he has been able to exercise his gifts 
as a writer. In addition to powers of lucid 
exposition and literary expression, he possesses 
a keen analytical faculty and a liking for 
original research. Though his “ History 
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of the Renaissance in England” (perhaps 
his best-known work) is generally cited as 
one of the leading text-books on the subject, 
Mr. Blomfield has never written a text-book 
in the generally accepted sense of the term. 
A text-book is usually regarded as a dry 
restatement of accepted facts, set out in a 
more or less handy form for easy assimilation 
by students, but Mr. Blomfield’s writings 
are the exposition of his personal views on 
architecture, based on analytical studies 
of men and buildings, the results of research, 
the revaluation of accepted conclusions and 
accomplishments, and, in some cases, the 
pricking of bubble reputations. Indeed, 
English architecture had long been in need of 
such trenchant criticism as Mr. Blomfield 
has been able to give it. The disposition 
to base fresh arguments upon the conclusions 
of previous writers, conclusions too often 
resting on no more substantial basis than 
personal predilection, has been a stumbling- 
block in our architectural literature. Our 
view has been hampered by interposing a veil 
of reputation in front of names that are but 
shadows in architectural history. If the Pro- 
fessor tears down these veils, whether we 
agree or not with the reasons for so doing, 
we are at least indebted to him for showing 
us upon what slender foundations our own 
esteem is built. Thus Mr. Blomfield scouts 
the claims of John Thorpe to pre-eminence, 
and, indeed, they rest on little but his book 
of drawings, and Horace Walpole’s attribu- 
tions, which latter fail badly under close 
serutiny. In the same way, and within the 
ast few months, Mr. Blomfield has attacked 
he pretensions of Du Cerceau, who, though 
only a name to many of us, has, at all events, 
always been a great name. 

An. interesting article in his “ Studies of 
Architecture” is that on Dance the younger, 
who will be remembered as the architect of 
Newgate, one of the finest conceptions of a 
prison, in the abstract, ever carried into 
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Kent House Knightsbridge: The Hall. 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Architect. 
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effect. This was Dance’s only work of merit 
and it is curious that a man who couk 
carry architectural expression to so hig 
a pitch should have failed in everything els 
that he did. Of course, it is not uncommo; 
for a man to achieve one thing that lives it 
the course of his career, and most peopl 
are content to accept the fact. Such a 
occurrence, however, is a provocation to Mi 
Blomfield, who reveals to us the operation 0 
great influences on an inferior mentality 
and shows how Newgate, the second wor 
attempted by Dance after his return fron 
Italy, may be traced to the magneti 
influences of the great Italian buildings, and 
in particular, to Piranes dreams i 
Cyclopean masonry. 

Indeed, this argument from the man t 
his work is one of the principal features ¢ 
Mr. Blomfield’s criticism. Stated in his ow, 
terms, it lies in “realising the personalit 
of the architect and tracing its effect in hi 
work. The vital interest in architecture i 
the human interest, the play of persona 
temperament, which is as clearly traceabl 
in the works of architects as in those ¢ 
painters and sculptors.” This method is 
far cry from the older criticism, whie 
interested itself only in a comparison of th 
buildings themselves, seeking, in the absene 
of definite attribution, to establish th 
authenticity of the work by similarities ¢ 
style. Here the newer criticism proves i 
value, since when so much concerning th 
earlier architects is vague and inconclusiy 
the possibilities or probabilities of a man 
connexion with certain buildings of his tim 
can frequently be determined by persons 
characteristics of the circumstances of h 
life. 

The popular fallacy that architecture 
ynonymous with decorated constructioi 
that however badly a building may be ¢01 
ceived and planned, architectural merit ea 
be conferred upon it by titivation, is one the 
. Blomfield has always strongly resente 
rchitecture,’” he writes in “ The Mistres 
is primarily building; tke mode ¢ 
planning and of covering in the space plannet 
and the manner in which this covering | 
is carried out, the leading idea which 
conveys, is the mtial element in arch 
tectural desigr Bearing upon the sam 
point, he says, in another passage, the 
architecture consists “in the masterly con 
bination of all the parts, so that they unit 
in one appeal to the imagination and tl 
emotions. Some such quality as this 
helieve to be the essential force of archite 
ture, and that which alone justifies its clai 
to be the most intellectual of the arts. It 
a quality which can only be attained by tl 
perfect use of the technique of the art itself 
that is, however much architecture may | 
enhanced by sculpture and _ painting, 
should rely on itself to produce its peculit 
impact on the senses.” 

“The Mistress Art,” as a title, conyey 
in itself an indication of the rightful positio 
of architecture, for the recognition of whic 
Mr. Blomfield contends. It is once more a 
ppeal for the greater verities of architectur 
imperfectly described by the phrase, “ th 
grand manner,” which are not concerned wit 
the mere surface tricks and prettinesses ‘ 
“‘ornamenting buildings.” Quoting M 
Blomfield again: “ Architecture is mn 
cabinetmaking, neither is it goldsmith 
work, but a grim, intellectual art, movir 
amid big conceptions, ever brooding ov 
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them in the spirit of that strange figure | 
Durer’s * Melancho Its province 


the handling of masses of building, ne 
dextrous manipulation of detail.’’ In the 
last sentence Professor Blomfield not onl 
gives the keynote of great architecture, ht 
the reason why so many of our public buil 
ings fail in comparison with those of Fran 
and America. 

In these few notes on Mr. Blomfield 
books we must not forget to mention tl 
first, ““The Formal Garden in England. 
now in its third edition, or the ‘Short 
History of the Renaissance in England, 
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led for students. A further volume 
ye expected from his pen in the autumn, 
Wg with French Architecturs from the 
sof Charles VIII to the death of 
tin. This will be in two volumes of 
| the size of * Renaissance Architecture 
figland.”” 
ee ie 


HREE EXHIBITIONS OF 
{ STUDENTS’ WORK. 


ls viewing of students’ work must in 
days be a hopeful and cheering occupa- 
and by a natural inversion becomes 
Wssing in the extreme. ‘To those who 
#emember the days when students’ work 
hardly to be seen at ail outside the 
jular office which gave direction to the 
Ynt’s effort, and formed the only, if 
se, critical jury of its result, this 
jat time, when one may see great 
pions of directed and more or le 
ent study, must seem to be the beginning 
jmew, if inevitable, age. To those men 
were familiar with architectural schools 
Jneir inception, and the debilitating 
Nlicity, with Gothic bias, which was their 
# the indubitable tendency they now 
‘iy, to turn to one direction, if not as 
ctually to coalesce, must afford some 
of prediction for the future. The 
ness of the growth and the process of 
ion which educational measures on 
Fi of architecture display must yield one 
Heged to watch it a profound satisfac- 
or, of course, an ured despair. But 
the observer turns from the progress of 
jtion to the static sameness of its results, 
} apt to wonder whether all this pother 
reality of any avail, or affords anything 
than the fashions of the time. 
Mially is this so if he happen not so 
ago to have come himself from one of 
ichools or to have retained a recollection 
Ine such place sufficiently vivid to permit 
jin the spirit, to return. For this sort 
lserver, from this point of view, a survey 
@ sameness in fundamental character- 
) of all shows of students work can but 
tise to a philisophical sadness—in fine 
dd with the spell of hot weather we have 
ed. He sees men strivimg after tricks 
sign as in drawing—if not precisely in 
Washion of his own day, then in the 
lion of this, and no better for that; s' 

Huccessful man, as often as not, su 
Has ever, by reason of an assured 

lawing and an imitative knack in design; 
utes in a young student betraying a 
leady acceptance of the orthodox way, 
ays to himself, ‘‘ This may evaporate”? ; 
ees here and there (for such things do 
frasily gain admission) a design drawn 
difficulty, unusual, gauche, atrocious 
ips, but showing real, if painful, 
‘tht, and says (remembering his student 
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and what has happened to which men 
) that ‘‘ Here there is hope.’’ We give 
bssion to these views, perhaps, as much 
a desire to rectify somewhat the natural 
fions consequent on early failure or 
#ss as from an impulsion to enunciate 
ht truth; we feel, however, that so much 
is enough, and that to be more particular 
id be dangerous and of doubtful issue. 
Je Architectural Association exhibition is 
worthy in that it gives evidence of a 
e on the part of the governing body to 
the trend of the teaching dispensed more 
ie line of the coalescing direction upon 
lh we have remarked. ‘True, there is no 
bnce of any abandonment of the charac- 
tic qualities of the school. The total 
ession given is still one of smallness, 
h is yet not precious, of a multitude of 
pieces which are not, as far as one may 
the details of some greater entity. The 
nts are encouraged to produce designs 
the lesser vernacular of the English 
\issance, in the Byzantine style for town 
ches and in modern ‘‘Gothic’”’ for 
try ones, all doubtless desirable and 
Hfiable, perhaps, if it be assumed that 
2 are the things to which the student will 
fetuality have to turn. Among the 
sured work we noticed two very nicely- 
m and complete barns and a small town 
| which was practically the same thing. 
ng the work of the younger men, designs 
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for a combined town hall and pump-rcom of 
small dimensions were prominent, an excel- 
lent subject were it not that one felt that it 
was set on the principle that a very young 
man should be put to design very small 
; the contrary is more often 

7; for it is youth that will 
on an epic in nineteen books, and 
maturity that may devote a week to the 
pruning of an epigram. And it is pleasing, 
therefore, to note that the A.A. school, 
although it still maintains the characteristics 
with which it is credited and the policy of 
which we have never been able entirely to 
approve, is venturing into the realm of monu- 
mental design. There is an Approach to a 
Municipal Acropolis produced in the first 
term of the second ar, and a design 
for a Town Library by a third-year man, 
which sufiiciently shows that the venture 
is likely to be attended with success, as well 
as a Study in Town Planning of the most 
arid sort, that indicates that the ‘‘ human, 
all too human,” teaching of the old régime 
may give rise to a reaction more dreadful 
than its cause. But the news that Professor 
Pite is in future to be associated with the 
school as far as this side ot its activity is 
concerned induces us to look forward with the 
greatest interest to the school’s development. 
Those students whose bent is towards large 
design will work under the best direction, 
and the A.A. exhibition may in the future 
be confidently €xpected to display, as well as 
examples of the faculty of application to 
lesser themes, a sense of the concept “ archi- 
tect,’ of his function as _ co-ordinator, 
supreme and focal, of the whole. 

Very different from that of the A.A. School 
is the impression given by the exhibition of 
the year’s work of the students of University 
College under Professor F. M. Simpson. 
Here we find coherence, by no means rigid, 
yet assured. Some allowance should be made 
for the method of presentment in each case ; 
for the manner of drawing in careful ink and 
wash and on a uniform size of paper gives 
the University College show an _ easy 
advantage from the outset over the pencil 
and colour of the other. But, this allowance 
being made, Professor Simpson’s students 
are seen to be steadily looking to the 
XVIIIth century and the neo-Grecque for 
their motives in a way that makes it possible 
to view their work that of a definite 
school. Here there is no ‘‘ Town-planning ” 
as yet (though a finishing course in _monu- 
mental design under Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., is to commence next 
Ss n), but on a very firm grounding of 
the Orders, worked into some interesting 
arrangements of existing examples, there are 
designs for large houses and town structures 
(we hope to be able to reproduce parts of a 
design of the third year of the Degree 
Course) which show a considerable measure 
of achievement within the limits of the aim 
of the school. The movement which is on 
foot to unite this school with that of King’s 
College may easily enable the University of 
London to become the chief guardian of the 
interests of architectural education in the 
metropolis. 

The third. school which came under our 
notice on Friday last was the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Urafts, which, 
we regret to say, as far as architecture goes, 
is unworthy of mention, if not positively 
deserving blame. But as a_ necessary 
corollary of the spread of the teaching of 
architecture proper this with kindred institu- 
tions scattered over London is of very great 
importance. And this importance must grow, 
as the technical school continues increasingly 
to supplant as well as to supplement 
apprenticeship in the handicrafts. The 
technical schools are the necessary accom- 
paniment of the architectural schools in the 
trend of present development and eac h other’s 
vital complement. One finds in them, as in 
the architectural schools, that the personal 
factor is by no means eliminated, as advocates 
of apprenticeship are accustomed to declare. 
So far from being lessened, the invaluable 
factor seems to reach a higher potency, even 
in an institution as bureaucratic as a school 
of arts and crafts may become. In the case 
of the Central School, for instance, offering 
curricula much the same as many another, 
the lettering, “written, carved, painted, or 
printed, stands out as something of unusual 
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sanity, thoroughness, and charm as com- 
pared with the other exhibits, which, though 
of sound merit, were very like the things that 
other schools of the same kind display. 


——= + 4s 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual exhibition ot students’ work 
was opened un Friday, the 2lst inst., at 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W. 
It comprises a la selection of drawings 
made by the pupils in the first, second, third, 
and fourth years (see p. 97). A large com- 
pany of relatives and friends of the students 
attended during the afternoon, and the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Gerald OC. Horsley, F.R.1.B.A.) 
read the iist of awards and prizes, as 
follows :— 


First Year’s Awards. 

First place in History Test Paper: 
H. J. H. Dicksee, 

First place in Construction Test Paper : 
H. J. H. Dicksee. 

First place in Geometry : H. J. H. Dicksee. 

First place in Physics : H. J. H. Dicksee. 

First Place in Freehand Drawing: E. C. 
Davies. 

Best Portfolio of Drawings: H. J. H. 
Dicksee. 

Hon. mention: R. S. Wallace, E. C. 
Davies, H. G. Satchell, and HE. Hayman. 


Second Year’s Awards. 
Travelling Studentship for Studio and 
Lecture Wor D. J. Gordon. 
Hon. mention: T. W. Dowsett, C. M. 
Cooper, G. Fildes, and C. G. Ripley. 


End of Session Test. 

First : D. J. Gordon. 
Specially commended : 
Stanhope Bennett, and C. F. 


W. Dowsett, 
Aldous. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


Preparatory Course. 
Scholarship : E. Kennedy Smith. 
Book Prize: J. B. M. Walch. 
Master’s Prize: J. A. Hale. 


Third Year. 
Scholarship : A. B. Ll. Roberts. 
Book Prize : G. 
Master’s Prize : 


Fourth Year. 

Travelling Studentship : H. V. C. Curtis. 

Book P F. A. Crouch. 

Master’s Prize: F. A. Crouch. 

Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B 
dent), Mr. H. P. G. Maule (headma 
W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., and Sir Aston 
Webb, C.V.O., C.B., R.A., addressed the 
visitors and students. 


Appointment of Professor Beresford Pite. 

The President announced that Professor 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., had been ap- 
pointed Director of Education in the school. 
Professor Pite will have under his care 
especially the third and fourth year students 
in the evening school, while Mr. H. P. G. 
Maule will continue to act as headmaster of 
the day school. Mr. Maule, assisted by Mr. 
©. E. Varndell, A.R.I.B.A., will co-operate 
with Professor Pite in the general direction 
of the work of the school. 


THIRD SUMMER VISIT. 


On Saturday, July 22, a good attendance of 
members endured a very hot journey and walk 
from Sevenoaks Station in order to enjoy a 
visit to Knole House. The history of the 
present building commences practically with 
the ownership of Thos. Bourchier, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, during the Wars of the Roses. 
He purchased the estate from Sir William 
Fiennes, Lord Saye and Sele, in 1456, and re- 
built the house, 2 portions of the present 
work dating from his ownership, though often 
overlaid by Elizabethan and later additions. 
The archway from the outer or Green court 
to the Stone court, with the charming oriel 
window and machicolated parapet above, are 
the most conspicuous external features of this 
date. Bourchier’s successor, Cardinal Morton, 
Chancellor to Henry VII. and originator of 
the celebrated paradox known as ‘“ Morton’s 
Fork,” also spent great sums on the house, 
which had been bequeathed by Bourchier to 
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the see. Warham and Cranmer were often at 
Knole, which frequently entertained the King, 
to whom the proper s surrendered by 
Cranmer in 1537. He is said to have built the 
chapel. In 1603 Thomas Sackville, afterwards 
first Earl of Dors came into possession by 
grant from Queen Elizabeth after the termina- 
tion of certain leas: The estate had been 
previously granted by the Queen to Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, who, however, restored it 
to her. Sackville added the buildings on 
either side of the gateway tower on the north- 
west front. The direct line becoming extinct, 
the earldom lapsed, but the property con- 
tinued in the family, the present owner being 
the third Baron Sackville. 

Such a great rambling house as Knole 
would require days to see and appreciate 
properly, and only the most cursory inspec- 
tion was possible. Crossing the Green court 
and the Stone court, the great hall is entered 
beneath a colonnade of widely-spaced stone 
columns supporting the wooden entablature 
and balustrade of a wide balcony bearing the 
date 1748 on one of its dies. The hall is a 
lofty apartment, with a flat ceiling enriched 
with rather angular ribs and small pendants. 
A good heraldic screen with minstrel gallery 
over may be dated by the arms about 1603. 
Some very beautiful steel firedogs formerly 
belonging to the Boleyn family were greatly 
admired. The main staircase, of typical 
zabethan form, in short, straight flights 
with figures on ths newels and arcaded screen 
on the first-floor landing, is approached from 
the dais end of the hall. The ballroom is 
finely panelled in oak elaborately carved and 
painted white. It has also a fine ceiling of later 
type than the hall, in which the ribs have 
flattened and widened to receive modelling. 
The marble chimn e in this room is one of 
a very fine series, considerably above the level 
of design usual in the Elizabethan style; an 
uncommon feature is the engraved pattern on 
the lintel. The crimson drawing-rcom or 
Reynolds room also has a good ceiling, and a 
chimneypiece in which the termes have bronze 
heads and feet. In the cartoon gallery is the 
well-known ceiling with the wavy pattern 
resembling net tracery. Another fine 
chimneypiece and a charming bay facing it 
add to the attractions of this beautiful apart- 


ment. The pictures everywhere are good, 
but three splendid Holbeins and a fine 
Tintoretto here call for special remark. 


James I.’s bedroom, containing a magnificent 
collection of furniture and silver. has a ceiling 
of different form and very interesting design. 
It consists of a series of square panels, each 
enclosing a modelled wreath. From the 
corners of the squares and within the wreaths 
are very delicately-worked sprays of foliage— 
a charming and not too hackneyed treatment. 
The remaining rooms were apparent. of 
earlier workmanship and partly of timbe 
struction, including a series of oriel windows. 
These rooms have very simple chinmeypie 
with moulded jambs having fanciful sto 
and unusually well-designed Arabesque 
ing on the rather deep lintels. A bil 
table, of which the legs and frame date from 
the days of Charles I., attracted much 
inter A room adjoining this wing, known 
as the Venetian Room, is said to be decorated 
by Inigo Jones. It is a quiet and refined 
piece of work, with a good Venetian window 
and simple chimneypiece, but certain tricks 
of detail rather suggest a later designer— 
possibly Kent. In the chapel a triptych 
was seen which was said to have been 
presented by Mary Stuart, to the Earl 
of Dorset on his conveyance of the know- 
ledge that her death warrant had been 
signed by Queen Elizabeth. The exterior of 
Knole is inclined to be austere, but its brick 
chimneys and fanciful lead rainwater heads 
give it great interest. 
a f—— 


MILNTHORPE MAIN SEWERAGE. 

The South Westmorland Rural District 
Council have had under consideration for some 
time the question of sewering the village of 
Milnthorpe. In years gone by it was a noted 
coaching centre, being on the London and 


Carlisle main road. The District Council 
have now instructed Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 
A.M. Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Taylor & Wallin), ot 


Neweastle-upon-Pyne and Birmingham to con- 
sider and report to them as to the best and 
most satisfactory means of dealing with the 
sewage of this town. 
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Branch Library, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland. 
Mr, Bdward Cratney, Architect. 


BRANCH LIBRARY, MONK- 
WEARMOUTH. 


Tue building has been planned with a view 
to working the Library with as small a staff 
as possible. The principal rooms are grouped 
round the entrance-hall, which gives access 
to all parts. The deli counter is laced 
that the Librarian has direct supervision of 
all the main rooms. 


The Library arranged on the “ safe- 
guarded ”’ open-ace em. The walls are 
built of Withnell br with Springwell 


stone dressings, and the roofs are covered 
with green Westmorland slates. The floors 
of the main rooms are laid with maplewood 
The whole of the woodwork in the 
main rooms and the interior fittings are of 
oak. 

The building was designed by and carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Edward 
Cratney, architect, Wallsend-on-Tyne. The 
contractor was Mr. Joseph Huntley, of 
Sunderland. The carving was executed by 
Mr. Christian Neuper, Newcastle. The 
delivery desk was furnished by Messrs. 
Robson & Sons, Newcastle. The whole of the 
fittings and furnishings were carried out by 
Mes: Laidier Robson, Ltd., Sunderland, 
to the designs of the architect.,The heating 
system, hardware, and entrance gates were 
carried out by Messrs. Emley & Sons, New- 
castle. Mr. T. Cooke, Sunderland, was clerk 
of works. 


THE ROYAL SANITAR 
INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 
Yur twenty-sixth Congress of the R 
Sanitary Institute opened at Belfast 
Monday, when upwards of 750 delegates 
members attended from all parts of the Ur 
Kingdom. The Congress was inauguratet 
a luncheon in the City Hall presided 
by the Lord Mayor of Belfast, who 
supported by the Lord Lieutenant of Ine 
(the Earl of Aberdeen), Sir Henry Tar 
F.R.IB.A., M John Slater, F.R.TE 
H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., E. Te] 
i W. Kaye Parry, F.R.GE 
4 u airman of the Cot 
of the Institute), E. White Wallis (Secrets 
ete. 


Pe 


Exhibition. 

Subsequently the Lard Lieutenant 
Ireland opened the Health Ixhibition b 
held in connexion with the Congress. Or 
the chief features of this was the City 
Town Planning Exhibition arranged 
Professor P. Geddes and Mr. F. C. Mears. 
Exhibition was, as far as possible, represe 
tive of the contemporary movement of f 
planning and city improvement. As reg 
suburban developments, it presented a sele 
series of plans, photographs, etc., illustre 
the leading types of garden villages 
garden suburbs in this country and abr 
A similar series indicated the more impot 
central improvements of streets, boulevé 
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Branch Library, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland. 


Mr, Edward Cratney, Architect. 
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ys, and so on in the leading capitals and 
Friant cities. In conjunction with these, 
jjully-prepared series of exhibits and 
Penis outlined the essential procedure 
# methods of town planning and city 
ovement in Germany, England, Scotland, 
Hireland. 
Haongst the firms who exhibited were the 
ing :—Messrs. T. Parsons & Sons, 
street, London, showing — paints, 
and enamels; the Hygienic Con- 
and Portable Buildings, Ltd., of 
@)ueen-street, E.C., with models of build- 
jj supplied to different authorities for 
jus purposes; W. D. Henderson & Sons, 
blfast, with all kinds of builders’ materials 
# general fireclay goods; the Albemar 
any, Ltd., Milverton-street, Kennington, 
showing specimens of ‘‘ Albemar,’’ or 
tion marble for wall covering; Heenan 
ng models 
ust destructors; the British Sanitary 
pany, of Glasgow, with various types of 
closets; the Middleton Fireclay Works, 
8, with glazed bricks and buff building 
s for facing public buildings; the 
as Company, with their various dis- 
Wing preparations ; George Howson & Co., 
muthampton-road, with a large exhibit of 
lain baths iks, lavatories, etc.; the 
tirlingshire, with porcelain 
i, lavatory stands, etc.; D. Anderson & 
Old Ford, E., who showed the 
washable water paint; and Mr. 
Dibdin, who showed a section of the 
yc slate bed invented by Mr. W. 
in. 


Presidential Address. 
a_reception held on Monday evening 
Dunleath delivered his presidential 
48s. Having spoken in high terms of the 
fess in health matters made in Belfast, 
ponsidered some aspects of sanitary 
istration of more general application, 
glanced at the sanitary conditions of our 
} and towns some sixty or seventy years 
H Since then, he said, every municipal 
brity worthy of the trust committed to 
narge had exerted itself by constructing 
Hlicient system of drainage, by the clear- 
way of insanitary dwelling-houses, by the 
pt removal of dirt from the streets and 
2 from the houses so as to purify the 
yhich the people were breathing, whilst 
Municipal authority worthy of its posi- 
had provided an ample supply of the 
jt water which it could obtain from the 
t possikle sources. Having shown how 
efforts had heen reflected in the de- 
ed deathrate, he pointed out that the 
tions of many of the smaller towns and 
jes still demanded the most serious atten- 
of the sanitary reformer, and urged that 
¢ Opinion should be freely exercised on 
) backward communities. — 


Sewage Purification. 

at interest was manifested in the dis- 
pn which took place on Tuesday, July 
jn. the Subject of Sewage Purification. 
discussion was opened by Dr. Rideal, 
complained strongly of what he described 
We “ wait-and-see ” principle of the recom- 
Wations of the Royal Commission on 
ge. He contended that in the future all 
ge must be purified before being di 

Wed into river waters, and that sedimenta- 
Was not purification. The two great 
} 
t 
] 
: 
} 
: 


S$ to be got rid of were aerial nuisance 
yathogenic organisms, and these were not 
mted by sedime 


tation, although they 
_be by sterilisation. Mr. Watson 
aingham) severely criticised the flippant 
ter in which Dr. Rideal had dealt with 
inatter, and maintained that the finding 
2 Royal Commission that every case must 
veated on its merits was the only sound 
of dealing with the matter. Mr. A. P. I. 
vill (Bristol) and Professor Letts 
fast) upheld the view of Mr. Watson, and 
atter instanced the case of Birkenhead 
jLiverpool, which were able to discharge 
pated sewage into the Mersey without 
ILeffects, whereas Colchester, which was 
tidal river, kut with a very slow flow, 
to resort to a complete scheme of 
ication. Mr. Kaye Parry, on the other 
, thought it was necessary for the Royal 
aission to lay down what they really 
t by purification, as he did not consider 
sedimentation was purification. 

josequently, a resolution proposed by Mr. 
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W. H. Williamson (City of London) was 
considered, to the effect that steps should 
be taken to secure a permanent stoppage of 
the existing evils of sewage pollution caused 
by the discharge of crude sewage in rivers 
and estuari Ir. A. E. Prescott (Borough 
Engineer, Hasibourne), Mr. J. Powell 
(Staffordshire County Council), Mr. Munce 
(Belfast), Alderman Mattison (Middles- 
brough), Mr. H. G. Whyatt (Borough 
Engineer, Grimsby), and others took part in 
the discussion, and the opinion was freely 
ssed that it was impossible to apply a 
general rule to all cases, inasmuch as local 
conditions varied so considerably. Eventually 
the motion was withdrawn. 
PRS AS aL eee 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 
My. William Hunt, J.P., L.C.C., Donington 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., archi- 
, Edward Arthur Hunt 


tect, has 


into partx ip, and the work and busin 
of the office will be continued under th 
joint personnel. Mr. William Hunt has been 


folk-street. 
were in 


years in N 
al his o 


stice for man 
us to his remo 


Edward A. Hunt served his articles with 
ather, whom he now joins as partner. 
Their names have been jointly associated with 
several buildings lately erected, some of which 
have been illustrated in the Builder. 


The offices of Messrs. J. W. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Maxwell Ayrton, A.R.I.B.A., 
3, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., will 
be closed from August 7 to 21, both days 
inclusive, for the annual staff holid 


Arrangements will be made as usual for deal- 
ing with business referring to all buildings in 
actual progre: 


Appointment. 

Count Plunkett, H.A., R.I.B.A., has been 
unanimously elected President of the Museums 
Association ior the year 1911-12. 

Honour for Mr. J. W. Simpson. 

We hear that Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has received from the French 
Ambassador the brevet of Officier de 
l'Instruction Publique, which has been 
awarded to him by the Minister of Public 
Instruction and ine Arts for services 
vendered to French art. 

The King Edward Memorial. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
ihe King Edward Memorial Fund was held 
at the Mansion House on the 21st inst., when 
it was resolved not to submit to public com- 
petition the commission for the West-end 
Memorial, but to associate an architect with 
a sculptor in the preparation of suitable plans 
and designs. Finally, it was decided to invite 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A., as sculp- 
tor and Mr. Edwin Lutyens as architect to 
prepare and submit to the Committee plans 
and designs for a statue of King Edward 
at the Piccadilly end of the Broad Walk in 
the Green Park. The questions of a memorial 
in the East-end and of utilising for other 
purposes any balance which may remain after 
the two Memorials have been provided were 
left over for further consideration. 

Church Restoration. 

The Twenty-second Congress of Archeo- 
logical Societies in union with the Society 
of Antiquaries (London), recently held at 
Burlington House, under the presidency of 
Dr. C. H. Read, P.S.A., unanimously carried 
arider, moved by Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.t A. 
(Surrey), to the Council’s resolution to the 
effect that the position of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in advising diocesan authorities in 
respect of church restoration, should be 
strengthened by the grant of additional 
powers through the Royal Commission on 
‘Ancient Monuments (England), and recom- 
mending the appointment of the Society as the 
advisory authority for England and Wales in 
all matters pertaining to the furniture, fabric, 
and monuments of churches. Mr. Johnston’s 
rider related to the recent appointment by 
the Sussex Archeological Society of a special 
committee to watch over the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of Sussex, and asked the Congress 
to commend a similar course of action to the 
consideration of other local archeological 
societies. 
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Fotheringhay Casile. 

The Peterborough and District Archeo- 
logical Society have made excavations about 
the mass of worked stone, lying by the left 
bank of the Nene, which is the only remains 
in situ of the fabric of Fotheringhay Castle. 
The mass of stone fell, it is said, from the 
keep on the mound. An examination shows 
that it is the backing of a fragment of tooled 
and weather-worn Barnack ragstone from, it 
is supposed, the outer wall of the keep at its 
junction with the south bastion; the masonry 
also presents an inner obtuse angle with a 
complete plinth. The relic has been re- 
erected vertically in what is believed to be its 
original position. Edmund of Langley, fifth 
son of Edward III., rebuilt Simon de Liz’s 
castle, and planned the keep in the shape of 
a fetterlock. He had acquired it from Mary 
of Valence, Countess of Pembroke; it after- 
wards passed to Elizabeth of York, consort of 
Henry VII., and then in dower to Queen 
Katharine of Arragon. The vulgar error that 
James I., moved by filial piety, pulled down 
the castle is refuted by the fact that he be- 
stowed it upon Lord Mountjoy and two 
others, as well as by a survey made on April 3, 
1625 (a few days after the King’s death), 
which specifies the chapel, the hall on the 
fix ent, the keep, the great dining-room, 
with several other buildings, the two ditches, 
etc. The moats and outwo may still be 
traced; the central mound re . Authentic 
views and plans are very the interior 
of the hall—since rebuilt at Cunnington— 
is depicted in the ‘‘ memorial’? whole-length 
portraits of Ma Queen of Scots, lent to the 
Stewart Exhibition, 1889, by Queen Victoria, 
Lord Darnley, and Blair’s College, Aberdeen. 
In the background of each is represented the 
execution of sentence upon Queen Mary with 
a view of the interior of “ Avla Fodringhamii.”’ 
In the “Talbot ” Inn, Oundle (illustrated in 
the Builder, December 3, 1898), are a stair- 
case and some stonework from Fotheringhay 
Uastie. 


Property Sales. 

Trentham Hall, in Staffordshire, formerly a 
seat of the Dukes of Sutherland, which was 
offered to the federated borough cf 
tpon-Trent, been disposed of to 

Young & Son, of Longton, and the 
mansion, the two side wings excepted, will be 
pulléd down. The early XVIIIth-century 
house was altered by Holland for the Duke of 
Sutherland, and Sir Charles Barry carried out 
an extensive scheme of enlargement and 
improvement; L. Brown laid out most of the 
grounds, and Barry the gardens. Of properties 
recently placed in the market we may mention 
the Upper House Court Estate, Wonersh, 
Surrey, with the XVIIth-century manor 
house to which Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A 
made extensive additions; Buccleuch House, 
the well-known riverside house at Richmond, 
formerly occupied by the Dukes of Buccleuch ; 
New Synagogue, with adjoining buildings, on 
a site of 12,800 ft. super. in Great St. Helen’s, 
E.C.; Piccadilly-arcade, with Empire House, 
Piccadilly, and Brunswick House, Jermyn- 
street, comprising offices, chambers, and 
twenty-eight shops, as recently erected after 
Mr. Thrale Jell’s designs, upon the sites of 
Nos. 174-5-6, Piccadilly, and Nos. 52-3 (the 
Brunswick Hotel), Jermyn-street; Nos. 47-8, 
Dover-street, Piccadilly, rebuilt as Premier 
House, from Mr. G. D. Martin’s plans and 


designs ten years ago; Falcon-square Con- 
gregational Chapel, Silver-street, | with 


Nos. 1-2, Windsor-court, E.C., of which the 
trustees propose to effect a sale at the price 
of 9,000/., failing a higher offer; and Bear 
Wood, Berkshire, extending over 3,000 acres, 
the seat of the late Mr. Walter, of the Z'imes, 
for whom the mansion was built by Professor 
Kerr. 
Geological Survey, Great Britain. 

A summary of progress of the survey of 
Great Britain, 1910, is published by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. For 
England and Wales the work has been begun 
in the London and south-eastern districts 
for the first time upon the 6-in. scale, and in 
the W: ckshire, Flintshire, and Denbigh- 
shire districts, with special attention to the 
formations that lie over the coal measures, 
and to the visible coalfields. For Scotland, 
the original survey has been continued in the 
West Highlands, with Mull and South 
Wlorvern, and in parts of the counties of 
Inverness, Sutherland, and Perth in the North 
and Central Highland District. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Wallsend School. 

Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, of Newcastle- 
on-‘Tyne, have been awarded the first 
premium (30/.), and Mr. Edward Cratney, of 
Wallsend, has received the second premium 
(20/.) in the competition for a new elementary 
school, Wallsend. The assessor was Mr. 
A. W.S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A. The accommoda- 
tion provides for 1,440 children in three 
departments; also cookery, manual, and 
dining room for children, caretaker’s resi- 
dence, and three classrooms for domestic 
subjects. The whole of the schools are single- 
story buildings, and embody the latest require- 
ments of the Board of Education with respect 
to central Halls and the better ventilation and 
isolation of classrooms. 

Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy were also 
successful in securing the first place in the 
competition last year for new schools for the 
Northumberland County Council erected at 
Whitiey Bay, and were architects for the 
King Edward Schools opened last year. They 
have recently been appointed architects for a 
new school for the Durham County Council 
to be erected at Greencroft for 900 children, 
the plans of which will be prepared on similar 
lines to the Wallsend School. 


Northampton Secondary School for Girls. 

The Higher Education Sub-Committe of 
Northampton Town Council have received a 
report from Mr. James Osborne Smith, 
F.K.1.B.A., Old Queen-street, Westminster, 
8.W., assessor in the competition for the 
erection of a secondary school for girls. In 
his report he states that he examined the 
twenty-two sets of drawings and _ particulars 
submitted, and after careful consideration of 
the merits and demerits of the different de- 
signs, he had arrived at the conelusion that 
plan No. 15, from Messrs. Sharman & Archer, 
Wellingborough, came first; No. 2, from 
Messrs. Talbot, Brown, & Fisher, Welling- 
borough, second; and No. 10, from Mess: 


Gotch & Saunders, Kettering, thi while 
designs Nos. 19 and 20, from Messrs. H. H. 
Dyer & Son, Northampton, and Messrs. 


Talbot, Brown, & Fisher, Wellingborough, 
respectively, followed in order of merit. Mr. 
Smith then goes on to say, with regard to 
the designs as a whole, that they fell short of 
that standard of compactness and economy in 
planning which it is possible to obtain, and 
in all the five sets of the plans above men- 
tioned it would be possible, without materially 
affecting the design, to introduce economies 
which would also be in the nature of improve- 
ments. In no case, he says, does the best use 
appear to have been made of the varying levels 
of the site. In most of the designs the gym- 
nasium cannot be regarded as altogether a 
satisfactory room. In his report on the 
successful design the assessor writes as 
follows :—‘ No. 15 shows a good plan with 
an excellent assembly hall and an economical 
provision for future extension. The classrooms, 
domestic science room, domestic offices, cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, etc., are well arranged; the 
position of the gymnasium is, however, open 
to criticism, as are also the staircases and the 
lighting of art rooms. .While the glass area 
has not been sacrificed for external effect, the 
treatment of the front elevation is distinctly 
good and in character with fhe use of the 
building.”” In conclusion, Mr. Smith states 
that the authors of the five designs m2ationed 
haye produced very carefully-prepared draw- 
ings, indicating serious and intelligent efforts 
to satisfy the requirements of the undertaking. 
The Sub-Committee are to publicly exhibit 
the designs submitted. 
SS ge 


THE ROAD BOARD AND NEW ROADS IN THE 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

The Board are about to proceed with the 
scheme for making a new road from Chiswick 
to Hounslow, passing to the north of Brent 
ford, in lieu of their non-acceptance of the 
Brentford District Council's project for a 
widening of the High-street, Brentford Town. 
Steps will be taken to construct a ‘“ by-pass ”’ 
road for Croydon, from near Thornton Heath, 
through Waddon to the west, and re-enter- 
ing the main road at Purley. In this con- 
nexion it is interesting to refer to the report 
of the Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, 
reviewed in our issue of March 10, pages 290 
et seq. 


TEE -DUTLDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gidea Park Exhibition. 

Sir,—Your correspondent refers 
Gidea Park Exhibition as a ‘ revolutionary 
competition,’ and seems to think it is so in 
the sense of lessening the extent to which 
the architects’ services will be required in 
future. 

In my judgment the competition is “revolu- 
tionary”? in quite another sense, in that it 
will tend, I believe, to bring the services 
of the architects much more into requisition 
than ever before. 

The real significance of this competition to 
the architectural profession lies in a fact 
which your correspondent ignores. 

The growth of London eastwards, and, in 
fact, in every direction, has, in the last ten 
years, proceeded with extreme rapidity, and 
hundreds of thousands of houses have been 
built in the outer suburbs with a minimum 
of architectural assistance. 

The garden-suburb movement is tending to 
vevolutionise the relations between building 
owners and architects. 

In three years we have seen a quarter of 
a million poundsworth of buildings erected 
at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, 90 per 
cent. of which have been design ky qualified 
architects. At Gidea Park the same effort is 
being made to secure architecturally-designed 
and properly-built houses for the ever-increas- 
ing population of Outer London. 

Your correspondent raises 
whether it is desirable under 
stances for the architect to 
house which the ar 


to the 


“ 


the question 
any circum- 

invest in the 

hitect has designed. 

Since the first Cottage Exhibition, held at 
Letchworth in 1903, there have been a good 
many competitions, mostly held under the 
auspices of the National Housing Council, in 
which actual building has been necessary to 
qualify a competitor. This was the case at 
the Sheffield Exhibition in 1907, Newcastle 
Exhibition in 1908, and the Swansea Exhibi- 
tion in 1909. 

All these competitions had one feature in 
common—that the expense of organising the 
Exhibition, amounting to a substantial sum, 
was not borne by the exhibitors, but by the 
proprietors of the Exhikition, and the same is 
the case at Gidea Park. 

The promoters of the Gidea Park Exhibi- 
tion are engaged in the task of educating the 
public to the view that it is desirable for the 
man in the street to live in the house which 
the architect has designed. and whatever the 
financial results of the Exhibition may be to 
the owners of the estate, it is obvious that 
the architectural profession will benefit as 
much as any class of the community by the 
success of their efforts. 

I hope your correspondent will recognise 
these facts, and that his letter will not dis- 
courage owners of large estates from following 
the public-spirited policy pursued at Gidea 

Ws. Trompson, 
Chairman of the National Town 
Planning and Housing Council. 


Srr,—Our attention has been called to Mr. 
Maurice Webb's letter appearing in your 
columns of the 21st inst. 

We are not concerned with the writer’s 
views as to the conditions under which archi- 
tects have for some years, at Letchworth, 
Sheffield, Newcastle, Swansea, Gidea Park, 
and elsewhere, taken part in competitions 
which involved actual building either by the 
architect or a competing builder. We must, 
however, express our regret that Mr. Maurice 
Webb should have made references to the 
position of Gidea Park, Ltd., which are 
wholly inaccurate and which must have been 
written without any inquiry on his part as to 
the facts. 

His letter would suggest to the uninformed 
that Gidea Park, Litd., has sought to 
make substantial profits out of the com- 
petitors in the House and Cottage Exhikition 
now being held on part of their estate, has, 
to use his own words, ‘‘ charged competitors 
at the rate of over 3,000/. per annum for 
trifling services.” : 

That there is no foundation for these most 
improper suggestions the following plain 
statement of facts will show :—, 

The Exhibition in question is (except as 
to a few isclated houses) being held upon 
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344 acres, forming part of 500 acres, of lay 
adjoining Squirrels Heath and Gidea Pa 
Station on the main line of the Great Haste 
Railway. 

These 345 acres adjoin Raphael Park ¢ 
the west and the Romford Golf Course on ¢I 
east, and were acquired by the company la 
autumn on the basis of the then value as fixe 
by the Government valuation at 10,4471, 

For the purpose of the Exhibition the ¢or 
pany made and sewered the necessary roa 
and laid out open spaces and provided facil 
ties for building traffice at the followin 
approximate outlay :— 


Accounts rendered to date......... £11,686 
Estimated cost of completing 
SHOEI)” gouasbacnadocriodsdanssnoecass 1,000 


Total... £12,386 


This cost does not include any sum | 
respect of access roads or connecting sewe 
outside the Exhibition area. 

The total cost of land, roads, etc., therefor 
stands at 22,833/., and the land was pnic 
to exhibitors at the total sum of 23,821 
leaving a gross profit, if all plots were di 
posed of, of 988/., or less than 5 per cen 
This, however, does not represent any 0 
profit to the company. In the first plac 
the company proceeded to reserve as a pe 
manent open space 90 acres of the golf cour 
immediately adjoining this land, the cost 
which was approximately 15,0007. Nothi 
was added to the price of the plots in respe 
of this open space. , 

The company further voluntarily expend 
upwards of 3,000/. in advertising the Hxhit 
tion, and 1,4007. was expended in prizes a1 
judges’ fees. Nothing was added to the pri 
of the plots or charged to competitors 
respect of this outlay, or in respect of @ 
company’s general expenses incurred in ¢0 
nexion with the Exhibition; 121 plots we 
disposed of to competitors at the capitalis 
price of 16,2791. is. 10d. a 

Our clients, Gidea Park, Ltd., hope int 
future to show that an enlightened policy 
town planning, and the employment of t 
best professional assistance in building hous 
is not incompatikle with dividends, but 
venture to think that the above figures mal 
it clear that they have neither made, n 
sought to make, any profit at the expense 
anyone who co-operated with them in creat 
the House and Cottage Exhibition. 

Mr. Webb’s specific statement that # 
company have charged competitors 5s. f 
opening and shutting the Exhibition hous 
is incorrect. The company have perform 
this service entirely free of charge. 

His statement that the company ha 
charged at a rate of over 3,000/. per annu 
for trifling services is simply ludicrous. 

The facts are as follows:— —~ 

For the convenience of a few competite 
the company undertook to engage workm 
to clean their houses and water their garder 
The company has performed these servic 
for twenty-eight competitors only, and a 
receiving in all 7/. 11s. per week, which, 
services are required until the end of t 
Exhibition, may amount to about 1007. 0 
of this sum the wages of three men and thi 
women and the cost of garden hose and sup 
vision, etc., have to be paid, which will 
leave, and was not intended to leave, a 
substantial sum to set against the Exhibiti 
expenses of the company. 

So far as Gidea Park, Ltd., is concerne 
Mr. Webb’s unfounded suggestions wou 
have been passed over in silence, but 1 
informed criticism of this kind, if unec 
tradicted, might result in mjury to t 
builders and architects who have at gre 
trouble co-operated to make the Exhibiti 
the remarkatle success which it is to-day. 

Dunnam, Carrer, & DURHAM, 
Solicitors to Gidea Park, Ltd. 


Str,—May I, as an Associate of the Ins 
tute, express my absolute agreement with t 
sentiments of your correspondent, J 
Maurice Webb, M.A., as far as concerns t 
undesirability of the conditions of the Gid 
Park Competition ? 

I must, however, protest against his ' 
pressions concerning the ‘“‘anathy of ¢ 
powers that be,’”’ not because I disagree W 
them, but because I feel that they shov 
not come from a non-member. 
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f those architects of the younger genera- 
la who are not members of the Institute 
uld come into line and help those of us 
jo have on occasion tried, from within, to 
+ up the slothfulness complained of, we 
ght have some chance of success, but so 
jg as a large number of our contemporaries 
1; too apathetic themselves to take the 
uble to become members, they have no 
ht to complain cf the misdoings of a 
y in which they have neither part 
> lot. 

Recent criticism, both of the Council and 
jthose who have disagreed with the Council, 
ve far too frequently come from architects 
fio have, by their own action or lack of 
yion, deprived themselves of the right to 
oplain, and from whom suggestions would 
re fittingly come in the form of letters 
the Council of the Institute direct than by 
ans of gikes in the Press. 

Witrrip TRAVERS. 


srr,—I am entirely in sympathy with the 
w of your correspondent in the last issue 
your paper as to the desirability of some 
jmouncement from responsible quarters as 
their attitude towards th competitions. 
jvas not one of the competitors, successful 
junsuccessful, and have no personal bias in 
}; matter. But I feel very strongly that 
jm the professional point of view competi- 
ns on these lines ought to be discouraged. 
| the first place, their tendency must 
ivitably be in the direction of putting a 
jmium on the cheapest form of building. 
jt while economy in planning is a thing to 
} encouraged, there is surely a point at 
lich cheapness in execution ceases to be a 
jtue. With so many able architects com- 
jing, the comparative margin in the first 
jential is reduced to a minimum: as to the 
jter, in the stress of such keen competition 
2 margin between profit and loss to the 
jilding owner or’ contractor must often be 
jrilously near the border-line. Is it, then, 
iZood thing for the profession at large, or 
pn for the competing architects, to be 
jistantly confronted by clients with the 
fblished results of the efforts of architect 
1 builder designed and executed under 
sh special circumstances? I-ask with 
ling, having suffered more than once by 
h “‘ confrontations.”” 3 
My second point is merely an amplification 
| the main contention 01 your corre- 
pndent’s letter : that the architect weakens 
is position of professional detachment the 
ment he enters the dusty arena of com- 
titive commercial speculation or attempts 
| combine the business of a builder and 
ate agent with his own. 
ift is not improbable that this competition 
ill be succeeded by others on the same lines. 
fie large King’s College estates at) North- 
od and Ruislip, for the laying-out of 
frich an admirably-conducted competition 
fis recently instituted on the usual lines, 
fll soon be developed. In the event of the 
fomoters deciding on a public competition, 
? may assume that their aim, in common 
jth that of the organisers of the Gidea 
jzk exhibition, will be to avail themselves 
) the best designs obtainable and to combine 
em with good building—not merely to 
ver their estate by exploiting young archi- 
j2ts or trading on their difficulties in getting 
eir names before the public. Surely the 
jst way to attain their object would bé to 
(stitute a competition for designs for a 
jnited number of houses on those portions 
|) the estate which it is desired to develop 
st, and to erect those houses at their own 
ypense! Under these conditions they would 
Jubtless have the support of the profession 
ja whole. GrrvAsE BAILEy. 


/Str,—The letter from Mr. Maurice Webb 
ttblished in your last issue raises many points 
} importance. But most immediately of 
jterest is the suggestion that the competitors 
ive keen unduly exploited in the interests 
| the promoters of the competition. 

}We have no means of knowing upon what 
{pectation of profit the developing company 
we based their calculations. They may he 
oderate or not. But, as competitors, it is, 
think, due to the company to have it 
id that the conditions and risks of the com- 
jptition have been perfectly clear from the 
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outset, and competitors have entered it cf 
their own free choice. 

The charges for caretaking houses and 
gardens were obviously high, or not accord- 
ing to the thoroughness of the work done. 
But this, and the question of agency charges, 
are little to the point, as all competitors 
have been free to make their own arrange- 
ments in such matters, and probably most 
of them have done so independently. 

In these circumstances it can, in our judg- 
ment, only have an effect prejudicial to all 
concerned to raise animus against the pro- 
moters of the competition. The venture hangs 
in the balance and will, we do not doubt, be 
successful. But to that end it is of the great- 
est importance that the houses built should 
be quickly occupied. If, eventually, some feel 
themselves entitled to consideration, it would 
surely be better, at any rate in the first 
instance, to state a case to the company rather 
than, by promoting recriminations in the 
public Press, to prejudice their own as well 
as the company’s interests in this novel experi 
ment. Certainly, if results in this competition 
are to affect it, it is, as yet, much too early 
to say what the attitude of our profession 
should be towards similar competitions in 
the future. 

Meantime, as many as possible of the houses 
erected at Gidea Park should ke offered at a 
reasonable rent, so that hesitating purchasers 
may have time to make up their minds and 
their natural reluctance to be the first to be 
tied to a new and unoccupied suburb be 
overcome. Ernest Wittmorr, F.R.I.B.A. 

H. §. East, A.R.1.B.A. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 


Srr,—Although I did not send in a desi; 
for the above building, yet, having closely 
followed this important competition and the 
controversy consequent on same, J desire to 
make ‘three’ practical suggestions as to 
how the Corporation can be extricated from 
the situation that has arisen, with dignity to 
themselves and with justice to the many com- 
petitor 

1. Each competing architect should be in- 
vited to re-submit his scheme, and to sign a 
document (duly drawn up by our Town Clerk) 
stating that the drawings and report as re- 
turned are the actual ones previo sub- 
mitted, without alterations of any kind. 

2. Each of the authors of the ten schemes 
already premiated should be allowed the 
100 guineas to defray the cost of their de- 
veloped drawings as far as they have 
proceeded with them. 

3. That our Corporation should appoint 
“three” adjudicators—all men of unques- 
tioned experience in the planning of public 
buildings of this character and size—and 
definite instructions be given them that no 
scheme which infringes the conditions of com- 
petition, particularly as to the cost and area 
of land to be built on, shall be considered. 
These three ‘“‘ expert should then make 
their deliberate choice of the most suitable 
design from the whole of the sketch drawings 
re-submitted (which are quite sufficient for the 
purpose). The result should be accepted as 
final, the whole of the schemes being publicly 
exhibited, and the carrying out of the work 
placed in the hands of the successful architect. 

If this procedure be adopted, justice will 
be done to all who have spent so many weeks 
of time and labour in formulating their 
schemes, and what in the eyes of the Man- 
chester public is equally important, the best 
and most appropriate design for the purpose 
undoubtedly will be secured. 

1 earnestly commend my suggestions to the 
careful consideration of those who have the 
welfare and good name of our old city en- 
trusted in their hands. 

ANoTHER MANCHE 


ARCHITECT. 


King Edward VII. Memorial. 
S1r,—Adverting to your observations on the 
above, which, it is announced, is to be placed 
at the unsuitable Piccadilly situation, may 
I venture to ask whether the circular sunk 
garden, with a small fountain in the centre, 
between Stanhope and Grosvenor Gates, at 
the Park-lane side of Hyde Park, has been 
considered as a suitable site? It would appear 
to present less objections than the one now 
chosen. W. A. A. 


IOI 


Hyde Park Corner. 

Sin,—In face of the announcement which 
has been made to the effect that a combina- 
tion is prepared to give a million sterling 
for the site of the St. George’s Hospital in 
order to erect thereon a new hotel, may I 
renew a proposal I made more than two years 
ago? 

At that time Colonel J. Charlton 
Humphreys had just acquired the freehold of 
the Knightsbridge estate, and now very shortly 
the houses in Trevor-square, and, indeed, the 
property on the whole estate will be taken 
down. Not only are new buildings to be 
erected, but new road planning is proposed. 

Here is a quiet spot in close proximity to 
Hyde Park Corner, an ideal site to which 
the St. George’s Hospital might be trans- 
ferred from the extremely valuable, but, for 
the purposes of a hospital, most unsuitable 
site it now occupies. 

Such a change would, at one stroke, advan- 
tage a great public charity and make avail- 
able the unique site at Hyde Park Corner, 
in many ways the most conspicuous in the 
Metropolis, for an opera house or other build- 
ing of a like character. 

It can only be a question of time when the 
hospital will be removed, and the site offers 
such opportunities for a public building that 
it would be a thousand pities for it to be 
acquired for the purposes of an hotel. 

Marx H. Juper. 


Questions for Builders. 

Str,—‘‘ Experto Crede’s”’ letter 
adequately with ‘Builder's Manager's’ 
points. In a word ‘‘ Experto Crede’’ empha- 
sises an economic truth : the builder must be 
outbalanced in these days of organisation 
unless he seriously works for adjusting con- 
ditions so that he is not outbalanced—that 
is, for organisation of available forces for 
the builders’ cause. For this some amount of 
ice is a sine quad non, mostly of personal 
free-lance proclivities. 

Many influences are in motion to give 
insecurity to firms of known probity, and, 
without analysing them, it is to be hoped 
that all concerned will act now on the hint 


deals 


‘““Experto Crede’’ has given. Surely no 
emphasis is needed! He speaks gospel. 
SURVEYOR. 


Shrinkage of Joinery in Hot Weather. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest Mr. 
W. F. Wallis’s letter in your last week’s 
issue of the Builder, and wish to bear 
out his remarks entirely. I am sure the 
majority of builders have at some time or 
other experienced similar cases. I myself 
had some houses built in the country four or 
five years go, and the joinery, generally, stood 
very well, with the exception of a few slight 
unavoidable shrinkages here and there. This 
joinery work has since been “stopped”? and 
repainted about twelve months ago, and it 
jooked first-class, with no sign of any shrink- 
ages whatsoever, until just recently during 
this very hot weather some of the joints have 
opened a little, not much, but enough to show 
there has been a further shrinkage even after 
all this time, which is unaccountable; there- 
fore (which perh is rather departing from 
this question) it is really wonderful any 
joinery can stand at all under the extra- 
ordinary conditions under which it has very 
often to be placed in quickly-constructed 
buildings, not forgetting that, in the winter, 
in many instances, radiators are inadvisedly 
used directly after all the joinery is fixed to 
warm the buildings and before they are dry, 
which must also affect the joinéry; in fact, 
miy experience is that the drier the material 
of which the joinery is made, probably the 
more shrinkage when fixed in a wet building. 
James F. Parker. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Rainwater ‘‘ Tipper.” 

Srr,—Can you or any of your readers 
kindly inform me where I can obtain an 
automatic ‘‘ tipper,’’ which excludes the first 
portion of rainwater, rendered dirty by roof, 
and directs the remainder into the cistern? 

I have heard of such an arrangement, but 
cannot find any reference to it in the ordinary 
catalogues. CrEerK OF Works. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article deals with Professional 
Unity, being suggested by the recent correspon- 
dence in our pages. 

“St. Paul's Bridge” 
second article (p. 92). 


is the title of our 


Stafford House, St. 
The Edward VII. 
ions and Municipal 

Y.M.C.A. Building, Man- 
; “ Educational Advance.” 


chester 


A few biographical notes on the new architect- 
knight, Sir R. 8. Lorimer, are given on p. 93. 


Our illustrated article on the work of Pro- 
fessor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., given on 
p. 94, under the title “‘ Contemporary Architects 
and Their Work.” 

“Three Exhibitions of Students’ Work” is 
the title of an’ article on p. $7. The Exhibi- 
tions are: The Architectural Association ; 
University College; and the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and Crafts. 


A short account of the third summer visit 
of the Architectural Association, to Knole 
House, Sevenoaks, ven in this issue, p. 97. 


The list of awards and prizes in connexion 
with the students’ work of the Architectural 
Association is printed on p. 97. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute Congress is being 
held this year in Belfast, and the proceedings 
were opened on Monday, upwards of 750 
delegates and members attending (p. 98). 


Correspondence (p. 100) 
chester Libra and Art 
Edward VII. Memorial”’; **S 
in Hot Weather “Hyde 
“ Gidea Park Exhibition.” 

The illustrated Monthly Engineering Revie 

Niet s: “Vault Retaining Walls” ; 
am Test” ; 


and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 108) includes : 
and 


Variations’; “ Facto: 
Cleaning and Painting ” ; i 
and the Insurance Bill “ Projected New 
Buildings in the Province “ Applications 
under the 1894 Building Act,” ete. 


Workshop : 


imployers 


Law Reports (p. 111) include : “ A Kensington 


Builder’s Action”; “Action by Cont 
against Building Owner”;  ‘ Injuncti 
against Builders”; “ Party Wall Dispute.” 
————— 
MEETINGS. 


Sarurpay, Juiy 29. 

The Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Meeting at 
Edinburgh. 

The Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Midland district and special meetings to be held at 
Handsworth, Birmi 1. 

Manchester Socie! 

Tunspay, Av 5 

Manchester Society of Architects.—Visit to new bank 
premises, Piccadilly, Messrs. T, Worthington & Sons, 
architects... Windsor Bridge ‘Timber Yard (Mr. J. H. 
Ashton), to see specimens and methods of cutting 
various kinds of timber. 


SS 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—A loan of 2,500/. is to be made to 
the Hampstead Borough Council for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a site for the extension of 
the Council offices. 

The Stepney Borough Council is to receive 
a loan of 5,260/. for the erection of an 
electricity sub-station. 

Sr. Pavy’s Bripce.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported that since their last 
report, in which sanction had been given to 
the Chief Engineer of the Council to attend 
‘before the Committee dealing with the Bill 
for the construction of this bridge, they had 
also given permission for the Architect to 
the Council to attend in the same capacity. 

Mr. J. D. Gilbert rose and complained 
that no report on this subject of the bridge 
had been made to the Council, and he 


—Visit to Mobberley, 
cI 
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considered that the Council were being treated 
with contempt. He said that in the debate 
on this matter in the House of Commons Mr. 
Hayes Fisher had said that the Council was 
not prepared to increase its contribution of 
350,000/. to the cost of the bridge if a more 
expensive scheme were adopted. They would, 
he had said, give that amount cheerfully, 
but were not prepared to double it. Mr. 
Gilbert said that these statements implied 
that a bargain had been made between the 
Council and the City Corporation, but, so far 
from having made a bargain, the Council 
had not even had a proper report on the 
matter. 

In supporti Mr. Gilbert, Mr. A. J. 
Shepherd said that Mr. Fisher had no right 
to say that the Council would not give more 
than 350,000/. towards the cost of this scheme. 
He (Mr. Shepherd) knew that negotiations 
were at that very moment’ going on with the 
Corporation with reference to carrying tram- 
lines over the new bridge, and unless the 
Council were presented with a report on the 
proceedings at the next meeting, he would 
feel that once again they were being hood- 
winked. 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, in replying, said that in 
his speech in the House of Commons he had 
been very careful to explain that he was not 
speaking with authority for the Council, 
though he believed he had the dominant 
party and most of the members on the other 
side behind him in all he said, and, although 
the negotiations were not completed, there 
was an honourable bargain that the bridge 
should be made wide enough for the trams 
to come over, and that the Council would 
have the tance of the Corporation when 
they wished to obtain power to construct 
tramways over the bridge. The Bill had 
still to run the gauntlet of the Committee of 
the House of Lords. 

ScHoots.—It is proposed to erect a new 
school for 800 children in the neighbourhood 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square, to replace 
the Horseferry-road school. 

Additional storeroom and an additional 
room for the superintendent is to be provided 
at the Anerley residential school, at an esti- 
mated cost of 374/., and enlargéments, pro- 


viding additional accommodation for 384 
children, are to be carried out at the 


Cormont-road school, Brixton, at a cost of 
about 200/. 

Various improvements are to be carried out 
at the following schools during the summer 
holiday: Cranbroox-road, Bethnal Green; 
Alton-street, Bow and Bromley; Haggerston- 


road, Haggerston; and  Faunce-street, 
Newington. 
Horton Asytum.—In a report of the 


Asylums Committee it was stated that, as 
there was no provision for bathing at the 
nurses’ infirmary at this asylum, it was 
desirable to erect a bathroom, and also to 
erect an additional entrance to the main 
wash-house from the east side. 

Plans have been prepared by the Asylums 
Engineer and approved by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners for the erection of a new asylum 
on the vacant site on the Horton Estate. 
The estimated cost of the building is 459,200/. 

CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRI The Building 
Acts Committee stated that a cinematograph 
theatré is to be erected in Gaisford-street, 
Kentish Town. 

Fire-Statrons.—Electric lighting is to be 
installed at the Shadwell and Stoke Newing- 
ton fire-stations, and various alterations are 
to be carried out at the Kilburn, Bayswater, 
Euston, Eltham, Herne Hill, Northcote-road, 


Deptford, Lewisham, and Brompton fire- 
stations. 
CAMBERWELL.—It is proposed to widen Red 


Post-hill between Sunray-avenue and North 
Dulwich Station. This improvement will 
have the effect of increasing the width of 
the road from 44 ft. to 50 ft. for a distance 
of about 1,150 ft. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Work of Professor Blomfield, A.R.A. 


IN our plates this week we illustrate 
some of the work of Professor 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., the 
illustrations being given in con- 

nexion with an article on another page on 

“Contemporary Architects and Their Work.” 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of July 27, 1861. 


Mr. Ferrey’s ‘‘ Recollections of Welby Pugin,” 


Aveustus Wertpy Norramore Pueny 
was born on March 1, 1812, in Store-street, 
Bedford-square, where his father then 
resided. He became a day boy at Christ's 
pital, Newgate-street, better known as 
Blue Coat School, when the Rev. Dr, 
ope was head master of the school, and 
all branches of education showed remark- 
able aptitude. After completing the ordinary 
course of education at Christ's Hospital he 
did not proceed to either of the Universities, 
but shortly afterwards entered his father's 
office. He had an almost intuitive talent 
for drawing, and as soon as he could haadle 
a pencil commenced sketching. 

Welby Pugin’s first employment, inde- 
pendently of his father, seems to have been 
given to him by the celebrated goldsmiths, 

One of their firm, 
mination of some 


that Pu 
prints 


and. Israel Silvester 
wing, the goldsmith 
n, and soon found that he pos 
sessed just the genius his firm was seeking. 
His complete knowledge of Medieval art 
fitted him admirably for designing plate 
in the old manner. 


——e---—_—_. 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


Tun Lonpon Crrizen’s Yrar-Boox, 1911-12, 


(London : Geo. Allen & Co., Ltd. 1s. net.) 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, per 
formed the opening ceremony, on_ the 
21st , at the Architectural’ Exhibition, 
which has been held in the nee Library 
at University College, Gower-street, during 
the present week. ‘The Exhibition, a notice 
of which appears on another page, contaims 
the drawings made during the present sessiol 
by the day students at University College 
who are taking a two or three years’ certifi- 
cate or degree course, and by students attenc- 
ing the evening course of design, the cost cf 
which is defrayed by the Carpenters’ Con 
pany. Mr. Stokes, in declaring the Exhibi- 
tion open, congratulated Professor Simpsci 
on the excellent standard of the work. It was 
proposed to institute a higher course of archi- 
tectural training at the College. The estab- 
lishment of such a course would meet a long- 
felt want. Many opportunities for learning 
were provided for the younger students, but 
they had not provided instruction in the 
higher branches, such as town planning, to 
the extent that they ought to do.—Dr 
Gregory Foster, the Provost, in moving @ 
vote of thanks to Mr. Stokes, said it was 
proposed to institute the new course, which 
would be one in advanced academic design, 
under the able guidance of Dr. Burnett next 
year. But they were in need of additional 
accommodation. A building originally im 
tended for the bursar’s house had been made 
to serve the purposes of the architectural 
students, but it was quite inadequate. The 
Senate of the University of London had come 
to the conclusion that the needs of London 
and the country generally in regard to archi- 
tectural education would be better met by 
organising one strong school of architecture 
rather than by maintaining two relatively 
weak ones—one at University College and 
one at King’s College. It was proposed, 
therefore, when the funds were forthcoming 
for a larger building, to transfer the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, which had hitherto 
been at King’s College, to University College, 
and house it all in one building. That 
would mean that Professor Elsey Smith and 
his staff at King’s College “would join 
Professor Simpson and his staff at University 
Colioge. Mr. Percy Preston, Past Master of 
the Carpenters’ Company, seconded the 
motion, which was adopted. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/. ENGINEERING. IF 


PERFECTOR BAR BEAM two months from the date of moulding, the effective depth, 12-12 in. The reinforcement 
TESTS crushing strength of the concrete was taken consisted of two 1-in. diameter Perfector bars | 
: at 2,165 lb. per square inch. threaded with 1-in. by }-in. stirrups, spaced | 


"ROM the standpoint of architects it 
is much to be regretted that so few Steel Tests. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
8 in. apart on each bar, and arranged so HHI 
that one stirrup occurred every 4 in. from WH 


scientific tests have been conducted Specimens of steel cut from bars in the gach end to near the middle of the beam. 
jis country on reinforced concrete beams beams after testing were examined by Mes The compression flange was rein forced with | 
sother structural members. Kirkaldy & Son, the results being as follows :— 3 inidiametonerods = alternately straight | 
pane Went 2-in. die 8, 8 2 | 
great; many practical tests have been Elastic Limit, Elo: and curved, spaced 5 in. apart centre to | 
1} on completed structures, but, while Lb. per i centre. Hi] 
q Or S un ites i Pe: a Wil 
ing that the works in question are A oS Beams of Type B.—These were rectangular Nii 
» ole of supporting considerably more than beams of the following dimensions :—Total | 
tlealculated superimposed loadi such Description of Test Beams. length, 11 ft.; clear span. 10 ft.; width 
b| afford no precise data for the guidance Beams of Type A—These were T-beams of 7-24 in, ; total depth, 14:09 in.; effective 
| Signers. the following average dimensions:—Total epth, 11°79 in. The tension reinforcement | 
consisted of two %-in. diameter Perfector 


bars, threaded with #?-in. by 4-in. stirrups, 
spaced 4 in. apart for the length of about 
3 ft. 4 in. from each end, and two pairs of 
stirrups, spaced 8 in. apart on either side of | 
the middle of the beam. The compression Hi] 
reinforcement consisted of one }-in. diameter nil] 
Perfector bar threaded with stirrups of 
the same dimensions as those provided for 
the tension bar similarly spaced. | 
Beams of Ty These were rectangular MI 
beams of the following dimensions :—Total 
length, 11 ft.; clear space, 10 ft. ; width, 
7-15 in.; total depth, 1409 in.; effective } 
epth, 12:24 in. The reinforcement con- | 
sisted of two #-in. diameter Perfector | 
bars threaded with 2-in. by $-in. stirrups, | 
spaced 8 in. apart, and arranged so that 
one stirrup occurred every 4 in. from each 
end to near the middle of the beam. 
Nore.—The beams were in no way labora- 
tory specimens, but were made as ordinary 
commercial beams. In order to conduce 
to this end, the materials and moulds were 
obtained from a reinforced concrete building 
in course of erection in the neighbourhood of 
Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son’s laboratory. 


a 


Results of Tests. 


The main object of the experiments, 
as stated in the report by Messrs. David 
Idy & Sons, was “to ascertain the 

r ance to deflection under a gradually 
erefore we have special pleasure in length, 11 ft.; clear span, 10 ft. 6 in.; increased bending stress,” due to loading 
g attention to a recent series of i- width of compression flange, 35°8 in. ; width applied at two positions spaced each at one- 
conducted by Messrs. David Kirkaldy of web, 7:2 in.; thickness of compression third of the span, the deflections being 
‘nm on a set of nine reinforced concrete flange, 408 in.; total depth, 14-25 in.; measured at the middle. 
iis made at their works in accordance 
} the designs of Perfector Buildings 
Constructions, Ltd., of Westminster. DEFLECTION OF 7 BEAMS. 
jdistinguishing feature of the beams was 
jemployment of the Perfector Trussed TYPE A. 
48 main and web reinforcement. In this 
)nain bar has attached web members, 
latter passing through slots cut in a 
(projecting from it. The vertical 
) stirrups can be spaced at dis- 
is of from 2in. to 20 in., according to 
rements, and can be of any length, 


Fig. 1. The Perfector Beam (after destruction). 


see 


neal 


gth of the concrete used for the beams 
6-in. cubes were prepared by Messrs. 


‘ms ; 

ti laf Point P wherax| HH 
LiasticLimitis || i 
Yeached- #40001 


iE ante ! 


Jaldy & Son of the concrete mixed by 
ctor Buildings and Constructions, Ltd. 
© proportions of the concrete were 1 
| Port and cement (80 Ib. per cubic foot), 


ding to the depth of the beam. It is 3) 
‘ied for this arrangement that an absolute RY 
ler is provided against the sligh G 
Hyment of the steel in the concrete, ~S i 
endent of the adhesion between the two IN ao 
| rials. = 048 t 
| Concrete Cube Tests. 8 SHAT aan mt \ 
| order to determine the crushing Ny At Stress (a Steel 
€ 
S 


wts sand, and 4 parts ballast, #-in. 
Four gallons of water were added 


very 7 cubic ft. of this mixture. mela EEE 4D 4 | 
ree cubes were tested at one month, | oo : erSEEEe a 
at two months, and three at three oe 10.000 20,000 30,000 40,000 ! 
hs. the average results being 1,623 Ib., Initial Load 1000 : ; | 
| Ib., and 2,469 Ib. per square inch +WtofBeom £500 Superload in /bs I 
‘ietively. 3300 15. } 


| the beams were tested at the age of Fig, 2. 
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The following data are condensed from the 
report by Messrs. David Kirkaldy & Son :— 


Average Deflection of Beams. 


Eivk BUILDER. 


DEFLECTION of BEAMS 
TYPE B. 
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For this purpose we shall decide upon 
“heel” projecting behind the wall 2 ft. 

The forces acting are as shown in Fig. 7, th 
shaded area representing the earth pressur 


i 


diagram P! similar to that in Fig. 6, but in thi 


Superload. CeCe case taken down to the underside of the base 
Type A. | Type B. Type C. for which we must provisioually assume 
ms ci Fe | FH a thickness, say, 15 in: 
| t E = the weight of the earth over the “ heel” in pound: 
sete We the weight of the wall neglecting the toe at fh 
po bottom in pounds. 

ani B = the weight of the wall base in pounds. 

8,000 | = The total earth pressure, P! = 20 (144° =3 
ae Fo = 3,881 Ibs., see eq. 4, and acts at a distane 
14,000 Coerey up from the bottom of the wall base, 
fe | eS Soee 60 x 1} + 6F x 118 - 
18,000 ct Toot mel = 3881 =440ft.  seeeq. 
2% i 
22°00) TOE Weight of the earth over 
24,000 Too the “heel”? oi. = 
26,000 O4F tf - tH Weight of the wall 
28,000 [ Co : 

So Ei feistealeyehal s acts at its centre ¢ 
Ben Cc TH gravity found graphically as previously @ 
36,000 tt Bee! Ey pemed and as indicated by dotted lines i 


The ultimate superload for the three beams 
of type A ranged from 37,800 Ib. to 42,480 Ib., 
the average being 40,273 lb. The first beam of 
this type failed partly by tension and partly 
by shear, and after the ultimate load had been 
reached it broke down completely by shearing 
at one end. The second beam gave some- 
what better values than the first one tested ; 
at the load of 24,000 Ib. a very fine shear 
crack opened at each end, and at 28,000 Ib. 
two more well-defined shear cracks developed, 
and the steel rods began to draw in. Finally, 
tension cracks at the middle of the beam 
extended beyond the neutral axis, and the 
beam failed completely, the concrete also 
failing in compression. Fig. 1 is from a 
photograph of this beam after destruction. 
Notwithstanding the shear cracks, the beam 
ultimately failed by flexure. The third 
beam of this type showed a still better result 
as to ultimate strength. At the load of 
20,000 Ib. two slight hair cracks appeared, 
at 30,000 Ib., seven tension and four shear 
cracks opened, and at 36,000 lb. there was a 
shear crack at one haunch and the steel rods 
were seen to be drawing in. 

The ultimate superload for the three beams 
of type B ranged from 26,010 Ib. to 27,100 Ib., 
the average being 26,718 lb. There was no 
sign of shear in any of these beams nor of 
ipping of the reinforcement. The first hair 
cracks appeared at the total load of 
16,000 Ib. 

The ultimate superload for the three beams 
ft type C ranged from 22,880 lb. to 24,160 lb., 
e average being 23,427 Ib. The behaviour 
f these beams was very similar to that of 
type B series, except that in one case slight 
shear cracks opened at each end. 
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TYPEC 
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In tial Load 
1000 [bs 


10.000 20000 
Superload in bs. 
Fig. 4. 


Deflection in Inches. 


o 
oe 


| Fig. 7. 


Taking moments about “A” and allowin 


for the factor of safety of 2, we get: 


2 (60 x 1132 < 113) = 3420 (L — 13) + 1188 @ 


63 


=2 


EH 


+ 93°75L8 


/ Stress in Stee/H 
ZA at Point P wheres at 
+ Llostic Lumtis 3-4 


— from which we get, neglecting 


Li 
L? + 49°15L + 2: fs - 
by taking the square root of both sides, 
L + 2 


7s 


the negatiy 
value, 
L = 7°80, or, say, 8 ft. 


To find where the resultant “R” 
vertical forces and the earth press 
the base, and consequently the upw 


ti reached= 40.000 sei) 
po teteletalatatateialelg iene tat 
oes = 
Ee HI 
Soc 
To 
Gob ae 
% EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EE 
10000 20,000 30,000 
InttialLood 
1009 /bs Stperload in/bs 
Fig. 3. 
The following values, calculated by 


Perfector Buildings and Constructions, Ltd., 
will probably be interesting to our reader 


15y eel 
at Ultimate 
Load. 


Beam § Fai 
Type. Tena 


crete at 
Ultimate Load. 


awP 


440 


Figs. 2 to 4 are diagrams illustrating the 
eflection of the three types of beam. It 
should be noted that after the stress at P 
has been passed the deflection increases very 
rapidly, and failure occurs with a comp: 
tively small addition of loadin; 
illustrates the fact that the effec 

tance of reinforced concrete construction, in 
the form of members acting as beams, 
depends upon the elastic limit of the steel so 
far as tension is concerned, and not upon the 


ultimate tensile strength of the metal as 
denoted by laboratory tests of small 
specimens, 


The tests described in the present article 
were witnessed by various well-known engi- 


ne and architects, including Colonel 
Winn, R.E., Mr. A. Ross; M.Inst.C.E. 
(G.N.R.), Mr. E. R. Waight, M-Inst.C.E. 
(SE. & O.R.), Mr. W. A. Cashman, 
M.Inst.C.E. (G.W.R.), Mr. A. W. Hall, 


A.R.I.B.A., and others. 


THE DESIGN OF VAULT RE- 
TAINING WALLS IN REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE.—IIL. 

By A. Hepiey Quick, Assoc.M.Insz.C.E. 

In the previous article (March 24, page 370) 
the design of the vertical portion of a wall of 
the type indicated in Fig. 1 was worked out 
in detail, and the next step is to find the 
width of the base necessary to satisfy the con- 
dition already mentioned, viz., a factor of 
safety of 2 against overturning. 


pressure diagram, and so enable us to desi 
the base is our next step. We must take 
moments about “4 ay (Fig. 8), of all th 
rtical loads, and divide by the sum of thes 
to get the distance “x” of their resultar 
from “‘ A.” 


3420 x 12 + 1186 


+8x1 
6108 
and the distance “y” from this line at whic 
the resultant of all the forces will cut the bas 
can cither be obtained graphically by th 
parallelogram of forces, as indicated in Fig. 
imple proportion, thus : 
6108 1440: y 
: 440 
6108 
and 2°80 + 3 5°00 ft. from A, or m- 
5°00 — 4:00 from the centre of the bas 
We now have in Fig. 9 the base of the wa 
with the inclined resultant ‘““R” of all th 
forees acting at ‘“‘A.” This inclined for 
may be replaced by a vertical force Q = to th 
sum of all the vertical forces and a horizonte 
force S = to the total earth pressure. 
The vertical force Q, acting at a point “m 
feet from the centre of the base, may, by 


x 150 <4 _ 9 opie 


= 


= 2:80 


well-known theorem in mechanics, be  shifte 
to any other point by introducing a couple = 
Q x a lever arm equal to the distance throug 


which the force has been moved. 

This will not alter the total effect of the fore 
but shifting the vertical force Q to the cent 
will now cause direst and uniform pressut 
over the entire base and the couple Q x mW 
tend to cause tension over the left and com 
pression over the right half of the base, tl 
total upward earth reaction being the sw 
of these forces and will equal 
Q , Q* 
ne 


_ mx y 
* I 
eq: | 
where 
y = distance in feet of the edge of the base from tl 
centre of the same. 
‘A = area of the base in sqi 
I =the Moment of Iner 
about its centre of gr 
In our case we have 
1527 
6108 4 6408 x 1 x 4A x 
cy 512 
8 


ve feet taking 1 ft. width. 
in foot units of the ba: 
y- 


Ibs. 
= 764 
= 1337 Ibs. per s 
edge “ D,” 
and 191 Ibs. per square foot maximum ¢0: 
pression at edge “A.” 


Ibs. 
+ 573 per square foot. 
are foot maximum compression: 


as shown shaded in Fig. 10. 4 
By the same graphical construction, pt 
viously explained, we can find as indicate 
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vity of those portions of the 
sing bending on the 


tilevers AB and CD. : 
Jake first the cantilever CD, the B.M. at C 
jhat due to the upward earth reaction acting 


\CD x the distance of its centre of gravity 
‘a C—the weight of the portion of the base 
x the distance of its centre of gravity from 


x1 


's causes tension on the lower and com- 
fision on the upper side, and from eq. 7 
11045 
= —— = ll 
find d \/ 95 


steel required per foot = 


ins. bare, and 


Ze VS 


THE BUILDER: 


The B.M. at “B” on the cantilever AB is 
that due to the downward weight of the earth 
over the “heel” x the distance of its centre 
of gravity from B + the weight of the “ heel ”’ 
AB x the distance of its centre of gravity 
from B—the upward earth reaction acting over 
the same portion x the distance of its centre 
of gravity from “ B.” 


or B.M, at B 


causes tension on the upper and com- 
ion on the lower side, and as the depth 
x “d” must for practical reasons be equal 
to the front portion CD or 11 ins., we shall find 


Baie ori 
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slide forward on its base is the total earth 
pressure down to the underside of the base, 
which equals 3,881 Ibs. The total weight/of the 
wall and the earth filling over the “heel” = 
6,108 Ibs., and as the co-efficient of friction 
between concrete and most clayey or sandy soils 
may be taken as about ‘33, the wall by reason 


Ee 


A 


LEE 


G1 
F 


wy 
Ne of Bdse 
Nt 


—— 


| Fig. 7 


= 891 sq. ins., or say {-in. rods at 4 in. 
res and the depth over all = 13 ins., say, 
jwe could not lay much less than 2 ins, of 
j\erete before placing the rods in position, 


} in many sites it might be necessary to first 


\ 
a Q 


ALLL ALLA AAA ALAM LAL LLL Lt p, 
Z MLL LLIN OU GM«éaA 4, 
a ery) 

mat = 
| 
iF 
| 
| Fig. 9. 
| a bed of concrete 4 ins. to 6 ims. in 
jkness. 
\\bout 2 ft. from the end “D.” probably 


‘y alternate rod might be stopped; this 
uld, however, be verified by a similar 
culation to the above, the B.M. being found 
\the point in question. 


the percentage of steel required for this depth 
will equal 


M » 000071 2686 


+ < 000071 _ 
09:19). 121 


= 00158 


and the area of steel required per foot = 
12 x 11 x 00158 = ‘209 sq, ins., or, say, 
2-in. rods at 6-in. centres. 

We must now try the bottom of the vertical 
wall for horizontal shear, the total shear at 
this point will be equal to the total earth pressure 
down to this point, and equals 3,200 Ibs.; the 
shear stress here will 


= 205 Ibs. per square inch, 


QexeIs 
which is quite safe. 

We will now try the base for vertical shear 
at the point C; the total shear at this point 
will be equal to the upward earth reaction 
less the weight of the portion CD of the base ; 
this equals 4840 —'799=4041 Ibs., the shear 
stress here will 


4041 — 96 Ibs. per square inch, 


which is also quite safe. 
The total force tending to cause the wall to 


i 
wan 


WA yale 


220 Su EeZed Se. 
AB 
ae 
| 7400 
= —->—- 
P 
Fig. 8 


of its dead weight alone would just be on the 
point of sliding with a thrust of only about p34) 
ots = 2036 Ibs., 

and this allows for no factor of safety. Now, 
as the actual thrust to be resisted is: 
about 3,881 Ibs., it will be advisable to 
provide a toe as shown, although in probably 
all cases a raft will be constructed over the: 
site against which the wall base will abut. 

When the roof is added the weight thus 
brought on to the wall will slightly increase the. 
compressive stress on the concrete, but it is so. 
small in amount that it may be neglected. 

The wall as finally designed will be as in- 
dicated in Fig. 11. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 
For the reconstruction of 
Baker-street the terminus and junction 
Station at Upper Baker-street and 
Improvements. Marylebone-road it has been 
found necessary to divert the 
two sewers beneath Park-road for a length 
of nearly 460 ft. The old sewer of 6 ft. 6 in. 
by 4 it. 4 in is replaced with one 454 ft. long 
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Vault Retaining Wall. 


behind the new railway wall, and has above it 
a fresh pipe to replace the former 21-ia. water 
main. The 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. sewer on 
the other side of the new lines has been diverted 
for a distance of 270 ft., and another one is 
built in its stead. The two concrete walls of 
the widened tunnel, about 550 ft. long, are 
from 6 ft. to 10 ft. thick, with foundations from 
8 ft. to 18 ft. thick. The superimposed girders 
will, it is anticipated, be utilised to carry suites 
of residential flats as well as the tunnel and 
roadway roofing, and those over the east 
station will be similarly adapted to sustain the 
new headquarters of the railway staff. Part of 
the space hitherto occupied by the booking- 
office at the corner of York-place will be thrown 
into the proposed widening at the crossing with 
Marylebone-road. Mr. W. Willox, engineer to 
the Metropolitan Railway Company, made the 
plans for the works now in progress. 


In the United States and 

Central Heat- Canada there are already 

ing Stations about 600 central stations for 

for Cities. the distribution of steam and 

hot water to the residents of 

some 300 towns, ranging in population from 

more than 10,000 inhabitants to less than 

5,000 inhabitants, the first establishment of the 
kind dating from the year 1876. 

A recent memoir, contributed by M. A. 
‘Beaurrienne to the Société des Ingénieurs Civils 
de France, sets forth the methods followed and 
results obtained in systems of the kind, and 
discusses the point whether there exist any 
technical reasons or other considerations to 
explain why this branch of industry is practi- 
cally unknown in Europe, while it has so largely 
developed on the other side of the Atlantic. 
After expounding the principles adopted in the 
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Fig. 11. 


distribution of heat in cities and describing 
typical installations so applied, the author 
points out the advantages of central heating 
services over private installations, and having 
formulated a general theory of the public 
distribution of heat, particularly in the form 
of steam, he applies the results of his theory 
to a quarter of Paris and to the dis + served 
by the installation at Lockport, U.s 
The author comes to the conclusion that 
there are good reasons for following the example 
set in America, not in the direction of simple 
imitation, but by the evolution and application 
of a more scientific theory, taking due account 
of past experience in the perfection of a system 
which pos: s various claims to attention. 


One factor of importance in 

Effect of Water the production of concrete 
Percentage on capable of withstanding pene- 
Porosity of tration by water is the pro- 
Concrete. portion of water mixed with 
the dry constituents. It is 

now generally recognised that other things 
being equal a wet mixture results in concrete 
of greater impermeability than a dry mixture, 
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Percent of Water Absorbed in 24 hours 


Effect of Water on Porosity of Concrete. 
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unless the latter is very closely compacted by 
ramming or heavy pressure. Some tests by 
Messrs. Westinghouse, Church, Kerr, & (po, 
give definite results which appear to indicate 
the most suitable percentages of water for use 
in mixing concrete intended to be impermeable, 
The curve reproduced on this page shows the 
percentage of water absorbed by conerete 
blocks during twenty-four hours’ immersion in 
water. From this diagram it will be seen that 
the effect of too much water is as undesirable 
as that of too little, the happy medium being 
about 14 or 15 per cent. Although an isolated 
series of tests can never be regarded as con 
clusive, the results obtained by the firm men- 
tioned are of distinct inter and there is no 
reason for doubting their s antial accuracy, 


THE accompanying illustration 
shows a simple adaptation of 
reinforced concrete for the 
improvement of a sea-wall at 
the United States naval station 
of Key Wi: As -originally 
built, the wall had a plane face with a batter 
of 1 in 4, its top being little more than 4 fh 
above high-water level. In rough weather 
considerable damage was usually done by 
water rising over the wall and washing away 
the earth behind. In order to throw back the 


Reinforced 
Concrete 
Coping for a 
Sea-Wall. 


“Walt. 
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Original 
Facé of Wall 


Reinforced Concrete Coping for a Sea-Wall. 


(From “ Engineering News.”) 


waves a concave coping was added to the 
front of the wall, as shown, the concrete being 
keyed into the old work and held by }-in. 
diameter diagonal bars spaced 18 in. apart, 
in addition to two longitudinal diameter 
bars. The work cost about 1d. per lineal 
foot, and was executed under the direction of 
Mr. De Witt Webb, civl engineer, United 
States Navy. 


Rererrine to our Note of 
The German June 9 last (p. 722), Messrs. 
Tests of Re- Wayss & Freytag, the firm to 
inforced Con- whom was entrusted the eon- 
crete Columns. struction of the test columns 
having spiral transverse rein- 
forcement, point out that varying atmospheric 
conditions and care in manufacture were more 
important factors in the first series of test 
results than the different forms of transverse 
reinforcement, and they also emphasise the 
point that in all cases fracture occurred at 
those ends of the vertically moulded columns 
which were last rammed without regard to the 
position of such ends in, the testing machine. 
Owing to the inconclusive nature of the first 
tests a further series was undertaken, as stated 
in our Note. . With regard to the second series, 
Messrs. Wayss & Freytag say that those 
columns with spiral reinforcement showed the 
highest breaking loads, but that as in this 
series fracture again occurred at that end 
which was last rammed, and as manufacture 
by contractors’ workmen cannot be considered 
as sufficiently careful or regular, it follows that 
precise conclusions as to the behaviour of the 
various methods of transverse reinforcement 
cannot be drawn from these tests. 
Both series of tests are to be regarded as 
preliminary, and a further set will be conducted 
on columns haying strengthened heads, so that 
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3 influence of the transverse reinforcement 
1 be clearly demonstrated. In a future 
lae we hope to give further and final reports 
the tests. 


Tw cases where soft strata are 
‘Driving Piles overlaid by a thin crust of 
Jrougha Thin hard material, piles can be 
Stratum of readily driven without injury 
ard Material. by first breaking a hole 
through the latter. This ex- 
dient was successfully adopted on the Lehigh 
jlley Railway in a place where piles 55 ft. 
ig had to be driven. The hard material was 
hetrated by means of a strong steel pipe 
‘bvided with a steel point, and the piles, 
‘ving been dropped into holes so made, were 
ven without difficulty into the softer material 
ow. As timber piles are often shattered by 
a-driving the method is one deserving 
tention. 


Destrmyep to take the pl 
fhe Middles- of the present steam fer 
frough Trans- between the town of Middles 
lorter Bridge. brough and Port Clarence, o 
{ the opposite side of the River 
les, the bridge now being constructed by Sir 
liam Arrol & Co., Ltd., under the superin- 
\dence of Mr. E. Burgess, M.Inst.C.E., the 
rougn Engineer, is one of the largest trans- 
fter bridges hitherto projected, having a 
jin span of 570 ft. long at the height of 160 ft. 
pve high water. The span is carried by steel 
vers 250 ft. high above low-water level, 
jpported by caisson foundations, one of 
jich extends 90 ft. below the river bed. 
jils are provided on the under side of the 
in span for the operation of a carriage 
|pelled by electricity, and from which will 
suspended a travelling-car at the same level 
the roadways on either side. The car will be 
jable of transporting tramcars and other 
jicles, as well as 600 foot passengers. 
hough this and one or two kindred structures 
je been built in Great Britain by British 
ineers, it should not be forgotten that the 
elopment of the em on modern lines is 
jinly due to a French engineer, Frangois 
jhodin, of Chateauneuf-sur-Loire. 


Tur “Growth of Cast-Irons 
Permanent after Repeated Heatings” i 
ixpansion of the title of an_ instructive 
fast-Iron by paper contributed by Prof: r 


1 Heat. Carpenter, of Victoria Univer- 
sity, to the Tron and Steel 
|titute. shown by more than one building 


; the subject is of direct interest to archi- 
ts, who are naturally concerned in finding 
Jariety of iron not liable to the risk of serious 
‘manent expansion in case of fire. The first 
\t of the paper discusses the influence of 
ohur, phosphorus, manganese, silicon, carbon, 
| other substances, and contains calculations 
the approximate. growth that may be 
in cast-irons wh chemical com- 
is known. The second part is of 

scientific interest, and the third part 
es an account of experiments undertaken 
th the object of finding a commercial cas 
h of negligible growth after repeated heatings 
‘ym the practical standpoint this is the most 
hortant part of the paper. Briefly stated, 
| following are the main conclusions to be 
jwn :—Phosphorus, sulphur, and manganese 
tend to diminish growth; silicon tends to 
Irease growth to the extent of 15 per cent. 
}}1 per cent. of that element, 27 per cent. for 
jer cent., 34 per cent. for 3 per cent., and in 
ilarly diminishing proportions for other per- 
jtages of silicon. By adopting suitable pro- 
Htions of the regular constituents cast-iron 
| be produced showing no signs of growth 
/r 150 heats. 


| One difficulty connected with 
Municipal the construction of huge steel 
Building, frame buildings a out of 
New York. the necessity for transporting 

large structural members 
ough the crowded streets. In the case of 
| new Municipal Building, New York, many 
i members of exceptional dimensions have 
@ so transported, among them being twelve 
ilers, 47 ft. 6 in. long by 10 ft. deep, and 
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weighing about 50 tons each. Every one of 
these girders has had to be conveyed from the 


Battery to the building site at the approach to 
Brooklyn Bridge on a special lorry drawn by 


some thirty-five horses, a team that could not 
be manipulated very well through tortuous 
streets. As the New York police regulations 
do not permit the streets to be used at ordinary 
times by teams of more than about a dozen 
he the transport of th heavy girders w 
performed on two Sundays. The members in 
question are destined to be erected at fourth- 
story level above the arch permitting Chalmers- 
street to be carried through the middle of the 
great building. ; 


Last month a joint Committee 

New York of the Public Service Commis- 
Rapid Transit sionand the Board of Estimate 
Subway recommended extensions of 
Extension. -the Rapid Transit Subway at 
the total estimated cost of 

more than 51,000,000/. It is proposed that 
contracts should be made with the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company and the Interborough 
Company, the former being awarded all the 
lines crossing the East River bridg the 
Fourth-avenue subway, Brooklyn; lines from 
Liberty-street, along Broadway and Seventh- 
avenue to Fifty-Ninth-street, and over the 
Queensborough Bridge, and a line from Union- 
square, under the East River to the eastern part 
of Brooklyn. The Interborough Company are 
offered a line from Forty-Second-street to the 
Batte another along Lexington-avenue, with 
extensions in the Broux and various extensions in 
Brooklyn and Queens. The Committee recom- 
mend that the share of the municipality should 
be about 26,000,000/., the remainder to be 
shared proportionately by the two railway 
companies. The heavy expenditure involved 
in this project sho sptional need of 
New York for i sed traffic facilities, and 
the readiness of the city authorities to deal 
with the question in a public-spirited manner. 


As AN alternative to the 
Steel Water payment of 1007. per annum 
Tower Cased for insuring their own _pro- 
in Concrete. perty and adjacent building: 
the owners of a steel water 
tower in New Jersey decided to encase the 
tower in concrete and to rely upon the pro- 
tection so afforded. The tower contains 
100,000 gallons of water, the total height 
being 174 ft. above the ground, and the cost 
of sheathing with concrete amounted to 8001. 
The interest on this sum at 6 per cent. is 487. 
per annum, a charge giving reasonable assurance 
of absolute protection at less than half the 
premium for covering damages for which the 
s might be liable in case the tower 
ed as the result of fire. Moreover, the 
saving on the insurance premium will pay for 
the concrete work in about fifteen years, and 
thus extinguish any further charge. The use 
of concrete here denoted is one that may often 
be adopted with advantage and economy. 


In the Report of the Concrete 
Standardised Institute dealing with the 
Drawings for standardisation of drawings 
Reinforced for reinforced concrete work 
Concrete. it is suggested that, as the 
material in question is most 
extensively used for buildings, drawings should 
conform closely to general architectural prac- 
tice. This is a recommendation with which we 
are in entire agreement. 
With regard to scales, the following are 
proposed ;— 


General Drawings. 

z's in. Schemes in outline ( 

$ in. Schemes in outline (¢ 

Detail Drawings. 

4 in. Framing plans and slab reinforcement. 

4 in. Elevation of beams and general details 
(large members). 

4 in. Elevation of beams and general details 
ge practice). 

n. Sections of beams, etc. 
n. Large details of intricate work. 

For ordinary work three scales—{ in., $ in., 
and 14 in.—are considered sufficiently elastic. 
All dimensions should be figured, and for 
general purposes it is proposed that drawings 


structures), 
age practice). 
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should measure 40 in. by 27 in., or 20 in. by 
27 in. within the border line. 

The indication of reinforcing bars in general 
can be effected by thick solid lines for main 
bars, and medium solid lines for secondary bars, 
the following conventional signs being recom- 
mended for detail drawings. 


Ordinary cut ends thus 


Fishtail ends thus... 


Turned-over ends thus 


Hooked ends thus ——> 
Cranking thus... —____— 


Wired junctions thus.,. 


Se 


Reinforced Concrete Symbols. 


The Report also contains a list of proposed 
abbreviations for denoting various forms of 


bars meshes, and other particulars. 
Sugg s for lettering and colouring drawings 


are also given. 

The general adoption of the recommendations 
contained in this Report, possibly with some 
modifications, should do much to save un- 
necessary work on the part of specialist firms 
and contractors, and would be a boon to 
architects and municipal engineers who may 
have to deal with drawings submitted by 
competitors for the explanation of tenders. 


A Report by the engineer to the 
Corrosion of Harbour Board of Wellington, 
Muntz Metal New Zealand, shows that 
in Sea-Water. extensive corrosion has taken 
place in the Muntz metal 
sheathing and bolts applied to nearly all the 
timber wharves of the port. The metal used 
within the last ten or twelve years appears to be 
less satisfa y than that applied several years 
before. For instance, in the case of a wharf 
completed in 1908, the sheathing and bolts are 
deteriorating very rapidly. When examined 
at a recent date some bolts were so much 
corroded at the s ed end that the nuts were 
quite loose. Efforts are being made to find an 
alloy of moderate price capable of withstanding 
corrosion. ‘The most effective remedy would be 
to replace existing wharves gradually by 
reinforced concrete structures, a policy which 
has been adopted in many British, American, 
and other ports. 


Tux third and final report of the 
Coast Erosion. Royal Commission on Coast 
Erosion dispels any hope that 
the protection of our coast line will be under- 
taken by the-State. The Commissioners find 
that, while serious loss is occurring in many 
places, and particularly on the east coasts of 
England and Ireland, the erosion does not affect 
the nation at large, and does not call for any inter- 
vention by the State beyond that resulting from 
extended administrative assistance. There is 
no evidence of any changes in the relative levels 
of sea and land. Hence the problem for solution 
is simply the provision of means for protecting 
coast lines threatened against the effects of 
tide, wind, and frost. The technical evidence 
presented in Part III. of the report will prove 
invaluable to engineers in the design of protect- 
tive works. A proposal of useful character 
is that all foreshores remaining the property 
of the Crown shall be administered by the Board 
of Trade, and that additional powers shall be 
conferred on the same board enabling them 
to control the removal of beach material and 
the construction of protection works, to super- 
vise and assist,existing authorities concerned in 
coast protection, and to create new authorities 
where necessary. If the recommendations of the 
Commission are adopted, the Board of Trade 
will have the assistance of engineering experts 
and will make arrangements for watching the 
coasts and preventing any ac or works 
contrary to the public interest. 
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VARIATIONS. 


f | \HE term “ variations” has a different 
significance according to the point 
of view from which they are looked 

at. From the one point “ additions ” are the 
characteristic features, and from the other, 
omissions.’ The foreman generally does 
not beat about the bush, but designates them 
boldly “extras” ; but in this article we shall 
deal with the term literally, as there are few 
contracts where items to which both terms 
apply do not occur. 

Tf all contracts were carried out strictly to 
the letter, as far as procedure is concerned, 
and given a good bill of quantities consistently 
priced, this should not be a troublesome 
matter, but this premises a good set of 
drawings and full detail prepared at the 
outset, a full specification, every order for a 
variation given in writing—how often is 
this precaution omitted and with what 
unfortunate results—day-sheets, verified by 
the clerk of works, and sent in week by 
week, and a careful record of all work 
covered up, agreed to as correct by the 
contractor or his foreman and the architect 
or the clerk of works, or else measured by 
the surveyor during the progress of the work. 
Such would be the ideal condition of things ; 
but we are afraid it is not the lot of many 
surveyors to find such an ideal condition 
when proceeding on to the works to take up 
the measurement of variations. 

Looked at from the surveyor’s point of 
view, it is presumed that he prepared the 
original bill of quantities, so that there will 
be nothing to find fault with on this head. 
We must—if only as a matter of courte 
reckon that the drawi and specification 
are all that can be desired, so that eliminates 
another element of trouble. We then come 
to the question of pricing—the question of 
ascertaining what are variations and the 
measurement of same we will leave till 
later. What a fruitful source of difficulty 
the inconsistency of pricing that occurs in 
so many bills of quantities occasions. The 
icing “feet” for ~ yards,” 
“yards” for “squares,” and vic 
one is continually running across, and there 
are great possibilities in this direction. 
Then those misreadings—to name a few of 
which have come under our notice. “ Half 
brick walls in cement,” at $d. per foot on 
the supposition that the item is an extra 
over the bulk brickwork for building 43-in. 
walls, although nothing was said to this 
effect. Another striking instance was an 
item of stone facing which was priced as 
“extra over brickwork,” although the note 
“Jabour and materials” was put at the end 
and also underlined. This worked out on 
the variations as an eatra cost. The 
builder, however, content with his good 
fortune in having saved some of his loss, 
did not press for the extra, although 
under the contract we do not think there 
is any doubt that he could have done. 
Still another. A client decided to have 
corrugated iron roofs to some large sheds 
in lieu of slating and boarding, and, being in 
fear of prices being “faked” as he termed 
it, refused to have the matter gone into 
before deciding (the priced quantities being 
sealed). He found at the end that he paid 
more for the corrugated iron than he would 
have done for the slating and boarding owing 
to the high price of the former and the low 
prices for the latter in the contract. These 
examples could be multiplied indefinitely, 
but those we have given are sufficient for our 
purpose. The question arises as to how far 
it is permissible to deal with the prices 
after the tender is accepted, but before the 
contract is signed. It is obviously unfair 
to other competitors to allow the contractor 


accepted to make any 
On the other hand 


whose tender is 
addition to his price. 
a contractor may reasonably object to 
reduce his price. ‘The fairest method, there- 
fore, is to examine the prices beforehand, 
rectify obvious errors, and, if they make any 
appreciable difference to the total, to treat 
this difference as a percentage on the pr 
(as an addition or omission, as the 
may be) in the final settlement of the accounts. 
This method eliminates one element—that of 
inconsistent pricing—that is often a cause 
of trouble. Where this procedure has not 
been followed our experience has been that in 
a friendly settlement of accounts neither 
side holds to the strict letter of the contract, 
but brings into play a wise discretion. On the 
one hand the client does not insist upon the 
contractor executing extra work at what may 
be a ruinous price, and on the other the 
contractor does not ask to be paid an 
obviously excessive price for extra work, 
notwithstanding the fact that he could claim 
such under the contract. Of course, this 
could not apply generally, but only in such 
cases as we have gi mples of. It may 
be considered that this is establishing a 
dangerous precedent, but we have found in 
practice that, so far from causing comp’ ica- 
tion, the result is quite the reverse, and it 
is obvious that this course is only possible 
where there is mutual confidence such as 
ought -to obtain—and we are happy to 
believe does obtain—with any extended 
business relationship. In those cases where 
either party approaches the business with 
the object of scoring off the other, the only 
course open is to stand strictly by the letter 
of the contract and each fight his own battle. 
Tt then becomes a case of “diamond cut 
diamond.” 
We have dealt somewhat fully with the 
question of inconsistent pricing, perhaps 
more fully than some may consider the 
importance of the question warrants, but we 
think that most contractors and surveyors 
have frequently been faced with the difficulty 
of arriving at a fair result when these dis- 
crepancies occur. We have, therefore, given 
he results of our experience extending over 
many years and under varying conditions, 
and we venture to hope with satisfactory 
results to all parties, to be considered for what 
they are worth. 
The question of ascertaining what are 
variations now claims our notice. If the 
architect is careful to have every variation 
ordered in writing, the procedure is simple, 
and contractors would be well advised to 
ask for this, or, at any rate. to confirm in 
writing such orders if given verbally. Much 
trouble will be saved by this precaution, as 
such confirmation, in the absence of any 
protest from the architect, must necessarily 
be strong evidence for the surveyor to act 
upon. Some architects hand their surveyors 
all the correspondence relating to the work to 
pe examined and notes made, so far as the 
letters relate to the question of variations, 
and we have found this works well. Where 
the architect keeps an order book for varia- 
tions, the orders, of course, are unmistakable 
evidence, and unless he receives special 
instructions from the architect no surveyor 
would deal with any claim for a variation 
raised by a contractor, unless he could 
produce such an order. We would therefore 
strongly urge both parties to a contract to see 
that every order, whether for extras or 
omissions, should be in writing in some form 
or the other. 
We think it is generally agreed that the 
bills of quantities should form part of the 
contract in fairness to all parties. In 
practice we generally find this is accepted 
(although there are notable exceptions in the 
case of some public bodies), whether it is so 
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stated or not. A gooc 

should, however, he exercised by both parties 
as to how this should be ¢ , and it is, 
of course, obvious that it may cut both ways, 
The contractor who adopts a policy of 
“ grab” by raising every little question may 
find himself met with items which far outweigh 
any claim he may make under this head: 
On the other hand the surveyor who either 
from incapacity or carelessness leaves 
openings for such claims deserves 
trouble that falls upon his head, and the 
architect who finds himself involved in diffi 
culties (because, after all, the architect 1§ 
often the one to suffer) would do well to 
select another surveyor. 

When measuring jations it is most 
essential that the system adopted should be 
identical with that of the original dimensions 
The pricing will then be found quite a simply 
matter. It is a good tem to keep each 
item separate regardless of the form of the 
final account, as it is easy to afterwards group 
items together in the final summary Of 
account: 

The pricing, to those who are conversant 
with the subject, should not be the debatable 
matter that it often is, but “ trying it on” on 
either side is reprehensible—waiting to see 
what the other side will say instead of 
naming a fair price and sticking to it. In 
the case of a well-priced bill of quantities 
there should be very few debatable points om 
this head, as it ought to be easy to make up 
new prices from those of the contract. We 
say should be, but we are afraid thas there are 
more bones of contention over the question 
of pricing, owing to inconsistency and want 
of method, than over any other portion of 
the work. 

The question of day works has been. and 
probably always will be, a vexed one. These 
should be kept carefully and signed for by 
the clerk of works as correct, but it should be 
distinctly understood that in no case should 
the signature of the clerk of works be ¢om- 
strued into either an order or even an under 
taking that the item should be treated as 
day work, but simply as a record of the 
correct time and materials, leaving it to the 
discretion of the surveyor as to whether the 
en should be measured or accepted as day 
work. 

Theoretically in many cases there should 
be no discrepancy between the price for 
work on a day-work basis and that om @ 
measured basis, but we are afraid this state of 
things is the exception rather than the rule. 
Tt has always been our experience that where 
this theory has been accepted by the con 
tractor, there have been fewer grumblings at 
losses than where there has been the attempt 
to get day work adopted at all costs, and we 
are speaking of contractors’, not individual 
works. Where the contractors have at- 
cepted this theory we have found a perfect 
system of business in every department— 
good bookkeeping, good supervision, good 
feeling, consistent pricing even in com- 
petitive works, and evident prosperity. 
these points so as to remove 
the possibility of a charge of slackness or 
generosity on the part of such contractors. 

Although in most cities there is a general 
schedule of day-work prices arranged between 
the local institute of architects and the insti- 
tute of builders, we do not think these should 
obtain in those cases where the price fo 
materials without labour in the day-work 
schedule are inconsistent with the prices fo: 
labour and materials in the bills of quantities 
although some contractors contend thal 
these schedules override the bills of quanti 
ties. It is, however, surprisingly rare to find 
it absolutely impossible to measure work 1 
the surveyor is really competent. That, 
least, has been our experience. 
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have dealt with the subject, taking as 
jis an ordinary competition on bills of 
j;ities, that being the more common 
jidure in works of any s In those 
i} where the contractor is paid a per- 
jge on his cost there can be no question 
hould be clear as to whether the cost 
nclude establishment cha: or not, as 
{i on this point often leads to trouble. 
Jjave emphasised the question of pricing 
jis so often on this question that the 
iment turns. If trouble arises from 
jsinesslike action on the part of either 
‘ixchitect or contractor, or the before- 
tioned policy of “grab,” then we are 
jl there is no system to satisfactorily 
} the case, but we would again impress 
j| contractors the necessity of car2ful 
jig and good bookkeeping and super- 
. The latter would stop many wastages 
jeakages that so often occur, and which 
imes turn a profit into a loss, while the 
r enables the contractor to obtain all he 
clitled to, and such being the case the 
‘should show a profit. 

much has lately been said. upon the 
ot of specialists, and the supply of 
jul articles, that we do not propose to 
lvith this question beyond s i 
»| look-out as to the charges arriage 
pack: , and also the credit of returned 
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TORY AND WORKSHOP: 


“SPECIAL EXCEPTION—LIME- 
WASHING, Etc. 

® following order of the Secretary of 

dated July 1, 1911, has been issued :— 

}pursance of sect. 1 (4) of the Factory 

Vorkshop Act, 1901, I hereby grant to 
iictories and parts of factories which have 
jjpainted with at least two coats of a 
table water paint as defined below, and 
lepainted with at least one coat of such 
once in every three years, a special 
tion that the provisions in subsection (3) 
32 said section with respect to limewash- 
aall not apply thereto. 

i ded— 

That the paint shall be washed at least 

jin every fourteeen months. 

| That the name of the paint used and the 

and address of the makers of the paint, 

fer with a certificate, in the form shown 
e schedule hereto, from the makers of 
jjaint, and the date of the original paint- 
jad of each washing and repainting, shall 
satered in or attached to the General 
Liter. 

{That nothing in this order shall be taken 
lect the obligation of keepmg the factory 
“leanly state, as prescribed by subsection 
)| the said section. 

| That if it appear to an inspector that 
art of a factory to which the exception 
#2s is not in a cleanly state, he may, by 
isn notice, require the occupier to lime- 
W, wash, or paint the same; and in the 
‘| of the occupier failing to comply with 
‘requisition within two months from the 
‘of the notice, the special exception shall 
-| to apply to such part of a factory. 

|this order a washable water paint means 
shable paint which, when finished for 
‘;ontains :— 

i.) At least half its weight of solid pig- 
ment containing not less than 
twenty-five parts by weight of zinc 
sulphide as zinc white (lithopone) 
in each hundred parts by weight of 
solid pigment; and 

ii.) At least ten parts by weight of oil 
and varnish to each hundred parts 
by weight of solid pigment. 


ICESTER BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INSURANCE. BILL. 


following letter has been sent to local 
‘hers of Parliament with reference to the 
‘nal Insurance Bill on behalf of the 
ister and District Building Trades Em- 
s’ Association :— 

r Sir,—This Bill was considered by the 
al Council of this association at its meet- 
‘n the 19th inst., and we strongly protest 


THE! BOE DIG? 


against the apparent hurried p 
Bill before it has been properly consi e 
amended so as to be fair to all parties. We 
sire to lay before you the following general 
objections which we have to the Bill :— 

1. Much disappointment is expressed that in 
preparing the Bill the Government have not 
proposed some amelioration of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, which becomes every year 
more burdensome, and which is now costing 
from four'to six times as much as it did at 
first, with a further large increase in prospect, 
instead of which such references are made 
to that Act are considered to be in the direc- 
tion of increasing the cost of administering it. 

2. It is considered that the selection of a 
limited number of trades to be experimented 
upon in connexion with unemployment in- 
surance is unfair, and that the building trade, 
which has now suffered a long period of 
depression, is ill-fitted to bear the further 
set-back which will follow the increased cost 
of production involved in this further burden. 
That Part II. of the Bill is admittedly in 
complete, and amounts to legislation by 
reference of a most objectionable type. That, 
therefore, this part of the Bill ought to be 
held over for the present. 

5. That it is a matter of deep regret that 
the vi of associations of empl rs were 
not ascertained during the preparation of the 
measure, seeing they are so deeply interested. 
That other classes concerned have enjoyed an 
advantage in this resp which has been 
denied to us, and that it is unfair, therefore, 
to push the measure through as quickly as 
appears to be intended. 

4. It is objected that employers, as such, 


onal and leisured 
, it is unfair to require 
yutions directly from employers. It is 
a national scheme, and the whole nation 
should bear the cost.. To put this charge upon 
employers is really raising wages by legis- 
lation. It is suggested that the employers 
will pass on these charges to the consumer, 
but if they do the cost of their products will 
be enhanced, and higher prices tend to curtail 
demand, which in turn tends to diminish 
production, and so creates unemployment. 

We have also specific objections to Clauses 2, 
11, 13, 41, 43, 46, 51, 63, 66, 68, 70, 71, 72, 
74, and 79, which we would be pleased to 
furnish you with if you feel interested. 
ssociation consists of upwards of 160 

arious political views, and you 
efore, take it that it is representative 
feeling of the buildi trade in 
ster. We are supported in our action by 
ational Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the matter is being further dealt with at the 
half-yearly meetings at Newcastle-on’T}ne 
next Tuesday and Wednesday. 

We trust, in the interests of the building 
trade and the country at large, that you will 
give this matter : most careful considera- 
tion. . Bec, President, 

S. A. Dove, Secretary, 
Leicester and District Building Trades 
Employers’ Association 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, CARDIFF. 

The new Roman Catholic Church been 
erected by Mc James Allan, Lid., 
builders, of Cardiff, at a cost of about 9,000/. 
Mr. F. R. Bates, of Newport, was the archi- 
tect, and the seating accommodation of the 
church is for 600. 

ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, MEADS. 

The enlargements to this church have been 
carried out at a cost of about 10,000/. by 
Messrs. Dove Bros., of Islington, London. 
The architect for the work was Mr. A. R. 
G. Fenning, F.R.I.B.A., and the reredos and 


baptistry wer desfigned by Mr. Arthur C. 
Blomfield F.R.I.B.A The stained glass 
windows are by Messrs. James Powell & Sons. 


NEW CHURCH, WCASTLE. , 

This Primitive Methodist Church is being 

erected at Cross Heath at a cost of about 

9501. ‘The contract is being carried out by 

s. J. Broadhurst & Son, builders, of 

Burslem, and the architects are Messrs. E. T. 
Watkin and J. Adams, of Burslem. 


NEW CHAPEL, MAESTEG 

The estimated cost of this chapel is 

and it has been erected from the de: 

Mr. Beddoe Rees, architect, of Cardiff. The 

builders were Me: . Turner & Sons, of 
Cardiff. 


NEW BANK, NEWCASTLE. 

The London Joint Stock Bank propose to 
erect new banking premises in Grey-street, 
Newcastle, and plans have been prepared by 
Mr. W. H. Brierley, F.S.A., F.R.IB.A., 
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architect, of York. The contractor is Mr. 
Thos. Lumsden, of Jarrow 


CONSERVATIVE OLUB, WALTON. 

The foundation stone of this building was 
laid on the 15th inst., and the estimated cost 
of the erection of- the new premises is about 
1,0007. The designs have been prepared by 

r. Alfred C. M. Lillie, architect, of Bamber 
ige, and the builders are Messrs. G. Wood 
& Sons. 


NEW LIBERAL CLUB, YARMOUTH. 

Mr. S. E. Tomkins was the architect for 
these new buildings, which have been erected 
at a cost of 283/., and the contract was 
carried out by Mr. F. O. Russell. 


NEW LABOUR EXCHANGE, HEREFORD. 

This new building has just been opened by 
the Mayor of Hereford. It is built of steel 
construction, with red terra-cotta fagade, 
forming an imposing architectural feature on 
a corner site of one of the principal streets 
of the city. The architect is Mr. Ernest G. 
Davies, of Hereford, and the builder Mr. W. 
C. Bolt, of the same city. 


UNITED BUILDERS’ ALLIANCE. 

Tum promoters of the newly-established 
United Builders’ Alliance convened a meeting 
for Wednesday evening at the Atheneum, 
Muswell Hill, but, as there were less than a 
dozen gentlemen present an hour after the 
proceedings were timed to commence, it was 
decided to postpone the meeting until October. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses). 


Line of Frontage and Projections. 
_ Battersea.—One-story shop in front of No. 
88, Lavender-hill, Battersea (Messrs. J. 
Heather & Sons).—Consent. 

Hackney, North. 
Upper Clapton-road, 
Webster for Lady £ 
Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Projecting illuminated sign 
at No. 24p, King-street, Hammersmith (Mr. 
L. E. Jolly).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Projecting porch at a house on 
the north-western side of Antrim-street, 
Hampstead, westward of Haverstock-hill (Mr. 


at No. 206, 
ney (Mr. H. G 
t of Hackney).— 


S.C. Lathbridge for Mr. J. Russeli).— 
Consent. 
Paddington, South.t—Erection of a building 


on the southern side of Ha 
ton (Mr. T. M. Wilson).— 
St. Paner West. 
abut upon the south-we: 
street and the south 
terrace, St. Pane 
Pearce).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.—Five projecting lamps at Nos. 
79, 81, 85, 87 and 89, Streatham High-road, 
Wandsworth (Mr. A. Stokes).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.—One-story shops in front of 
Nos. 200 to 214, Putney-bridge-road, Wands- 
worth (Mr. T. Jones).—Consent. 
. Woolwieh.—Church building on the northern 
side of Eltham High-street, next to “* Ragle 
Hou (Messrs. Scoles & Raymond for The 
Rey. Abbot White).—Cansent. 


Width of Way. 

St. Paneras, Hast.—Building upon a site 
abutting upon the northern side of Je 
place, Kentish-town, and the eastern side of 
Priory-place (Mr. C. H. E. Bridgen for Mr. 
T. B. Westacott).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Fulham.—Two temporary wood and iron 
buildings in a yard on the eastern side of 
New King’s-road, Fulham (Cole & Shuttle- 
worth, Ltd.).—Consent. 


row-road, Padding- 


building to 
rn side of Delancey- 
n side of Stanhope- 
(Messrs. Dolman and 


ey’s- 


The recommendation marked + is contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


—Factory, Clifton-road, for 


anor (Wa kshire). — Head- 
rmy Service Corps at Aquarium 
Messrs. Woodward & Mills, builders, 
x-street West, Balsall Heath, Birminy 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Ashton-under-Lyne.—House. 
(500/.); Mr. 


Stamford-park 
J. T, Earnshaw, Surveyor, Ash- 
e Town Council. 

following plans have 
—Four houses, Devon-roa 
rk; five houses, Wilmington-g 
Mr. J. Ranson; five houses, St. 
for Mr. R. H. Carter; pipe factory 
manager’s house, Abbey-road, for Messrs. 


Deguin & Son. 
Barnet.—Offices for the Clerk (440/.); Mr. 


been 


G. D. Byfield, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Barnet. 

Barnsley.—Extensions to public baths; Mr. 
S. H. Taylor, Survey Barnsley Town 


Council (architect not yet eecred\e 
Barton.—Proposed alterations to Wesleyan 
Day School; Mr. S. M. Grant, Secretary, 
Lindsey Education Committee, Lincoln. 
Bellshill.—Picture palace (2,000/.); Mr. J. 
Wilson, architect, Oakfield-chambers, Brandon- 
street, Motherwell. 


Benula.—Shooting lodge (5,000/.); Messrs. 
Cameron & Burnett, architects, Academy- 
buildings, Inverness. 

Bideford.—Central fire station; Mr. R. ©. 
L. Hookway, Surveyor, Bideford Town 
Council. 

Birmingham.—Proposed central _ bathing 
establishment for ladies; J. Cox, Engineer, 
Baths Department, Birmingham Town 
Council. 


Blackhill—Roman Catholic Schools; Mr. 
A. Coyle, architect, 30, Kingley-terrace, New- 
castle. 

Bognor.—Twelve 


houses; Mr. O. A. 


Bridges, Surveyor, Bognor Urban District 
Council. 
Bridgend.—Schools _(5,000/. yy ADY. VEG 
Jones, architect, 62, Charles-street, Cardiff. 
Bridgend, N.B.—House (2, 1502.) ; Messrs: 


Jenkins & Mass, architects, 16, Bridge-street, 
Aberdeen. 
Brighton.—Receiving homes 
Hawker, architect, North- street, Quad 
Brighton. Hospital; Mr. Hawker, architect, 
North-street, Quadrant, Brighton. 
Bristol.—Adaptation of upper floor of transit 
shed No. 2 for cold storage purposes (20,000/.) ; 
Mr. W. W. Squire, Dock Engineer, Bristol 
Town Council. 
Brynmain.—Schools (3,000/.): Mr. D. P. 
Jones, 62, Charles street, Cardiff. 
Bury.—Weaving shed, Dumers-lane, for the 
Bury Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Canterbury.—Extensions to laundry, also 
house for nur: (1,250/.): Architect, care of 
Mr. J. Piummer, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Canterbury. ; 
Chester-le-Street.—Enlargement of hospital ; 
Mr. J. H. Mole, Surveyor, Chester-le-Street 
Rural District Council. 
Chichester.—Bacon factory; Mr. A. C. 
Harris, architect, Chichest: 
Covent: —Headquarters for Royal 
Artillery (Howitzer) Brigade (3,100/.) ; 
Clark & Sons, builde Coventry. 
Croydon.—Temporary buildings at Mitcham- 
road and Winterbourne-road Schools ; Mr J. 
Smyth, Surveyor, Education Committee, 
Croydon Town Council. 
Crumpsall. — Additions to 
(2,4007.); Mr. J. Macdonald, Clerk, 
Guardians, Manchester. 
_ Dalkeith. —Bank for 
land (2,5007.); Messrs. S. 


(5,000/.); Mr. 


7 


Field 
Messrs. 


workhouse 
Board of 


Commercial Bank of 
Mitchell & 


Ww son, architects, 13, Young-street, Hdin- 
burgh: 

Dalton.—School; Mes: Thornton & Sons, 
builde 53, Glasshouse street, © Masbro’, 
Rothert 

Dev —Woollen mill, Earlsheaton; 
Messr: Son, & Ridgy rchitects, 


Market-place, Dewsbury. New 
and 


olation block 
al (e 0007.) ; 


infectious dis 
s. W. & G. Thornton, 
Extensions to school, 
s. Holtom & Fo: 


Gate; 


French 
Priory-place, 


Picture palace, 
Johnson, architect, 
Woollen mill for Messrs. Gander- 

srs. Watson, Son, & Ellison, 
architects, W 


Dundee.—Power loom factory (4,000/.); Mr. 
W, H. Lind 213, Clepington-road, Dundee. 

Dysart.—Extensions to stores of Co-operative 
Society (5,000/.): Mr. D. F. Smith, 210, High- 
street, Kirkcaldy. School (4.000/.); Mr. D. F. 
Smith, 210, High-street. Kirkcaldy. 

East Cowes (Isle of Wight).—School (3,500/.)»; 


Doncaster. 
Mr. .F. H. 
Donéaster. 
ton & Sons 


Mr. Meader, builder, care of Mr. F. G. Flux. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Isle of 
cht County Council. 
Hastwood.—Wesleyan _ Methodist _ Church 
if . Davidson, builder, Leigh. 
ffe.—Stores, Frost-hill, for the 
Liversedge Mutual Co-operative Socicty. 
Edinburgh.—Extensions to academy, Inver- 
leith-place _ (1.5002.): Messrs. Leadbetter, 
Fairley, & Riell, architects, 17, Young-street, 
Edinburgh. 
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Exeter.—Fox’s Bank; Messrs. E. H. Har- 
bottle, architects, County-chambers, Exeter: 
Messrs. Stephens & Son, builders, Fore-street, 


Exe 
Exmouth.—Extensions to Cathedral Convent 
Second: School ((2,000/.); Mr. E. E. Ellis, 
architect, Imperial-:road, Exmouth. 
,Framwellgate Moor.—Premises for Co-opera- 
Co-operative 
weastle. 


¢ 6) Pulei Mearns for 
her (2,500/.); Messrs. F. 
Burnett & ieee architects, 180, Hope-street, 


Glasgow. 
Glencannich.—Shooting lodge 
Messrs. Cameron & Burnett, 
Academy-buildings, Invernes 


(5,000/.) ; 
architects, 


Mr. D. Ed. 


Extensions to workhouse (1,500/.) ; 
C. Williams, Commercial-street, 


Hamilton.—New halls, workshops, etc., for 
Co-operative Society (2,000/.); Mr. James 
Lockhead, Brandon-chambers, Motherwell. 

Harborne.—Proposed baths, _ Lordswood- 
road; Mr. J. Cox, Engineer, Bath Department, 
Birmingham Town Council. 

Haydon Bridge.—Thirteen houses, Bridg- 
wood Estat for the Haydon Bridge Co 
operative Soc 


Hayward’s Heath, —Eliot Cottage Hospital ; 
M F. Wheeler & Godman, architects, 
Bank-chambe: Horsham; Mr. H.. Finch, 
builder, Hayward’s Heath. 

Hebburn.—New offices for Messrs. Haw- 
thorn, Leslie, & Co. Boyd & Groves, 
architects, Emerson- Newcastle. 

Hednesford. Technical itute (1,6707.) ; 


Mr. H. Dawes, builder, Cradley Heath. 


Hindley (near _ Wigan).—Billiard hall 
(1,6702.);/ Mr. H. Booth, 42, Regent street, 
Haslingden. 


Hindport.—School 
Town Hall, Barrow. 

Hull.—Christian 
D. & S. J. Mould, 
Bury. 

Huthwaite——Public Library; Mr. 
tock, Surveyor, Huthwaite Union 
Council. 
Inverness.- 


(5.0007.); Mr. A. 
n-Furness. 
ence Church ; 
architects, Walmersley 


Race, 


G. Bos- 
District 


blind 
architect, 62, 


—Extensions to home for 
(Mr. W. McIntosh, 
Inverness. 
houses (about 127/. each) ; 

‘builder, Ballinrobe. 


. Jenning 


er.—Extensions to asylum (3,500/.) ; 
G. Mowby, Town Hall, Leicester. 


chool 
Council En- 


Heath.—Extensions to 
Mr. H. L. Crowther, 
Southampton. 
ight.—Industrial school 
Messrs. Holt & Ratcliffe, 


(2,3007.) ; 
17, St. Anne’s-square, 


Manchester. 
Lumle, New school (5,000/.); Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 
New school (3,0002.); Mr. C. W. 


1 +, Brecon. 
lton Mowbray.—School; Mr. 
Fowler, 33, Bowling Green-street, Leic 
Merchiston  Castle.—Additions to 
Mr. J. M. D. Peddie, 8, Albyn-place, 
burgh. 
Morley.—Extensions to Daisy-hill Mills; Mr 
y, architect, Queen-street, Morley, 


school ; 


Edin- 


Movar.—Villa (2,150/.); Mr. J. G. Falconer, 
architect, 4, Cameron-square, Fort William. 

Netherton.—School (5,000/.); Mr. J. P. 
Deb uaRS: architect, 95, Colmore-row, Birming- 
1am. 

New Barns.—Council schools (5,000/.); Mr. 
A. Race, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furne 

Neweastle-on Additions to cottage 
homes (4,800/. . EK. Henderson & Son, 
Ponteland. 
ustle - under - Lyme. — 
H. Booth, 42, 
n. Picturedome 
Regent-street, 


Billiard hall 
Regent-street, 
(2,500/.); Mr. H. 
Haslingden 

ondary school for girls; 
architects, 3, Market- 
street, Wellingborough. The following plans 
have been passed:—Four houses, Birchfield- 
road, for Mr. G. W. Souster ght houses, 
Dund e-street, for Mr. W. E four houses, 
reet, for AM A ve hou: uses, Dun- 


Booth, 42 
Northampton.—$ 


Sharman and Arch 


eet, for 
inp ecrndl 
Forfar- 
North Orm Alterations to girls’ 
(5407.) ; Mes: W. King & Son, Ltd., builders, 


North Ormesby. 

Norwich.—New shops for A. Bunting & Co., 
Ltd., St. Stephen’s-corner : . F. Scott, 
architect, Castle Meadow, 


Nottingham. — Adapt Suioa: "BE premises, 
Edwardslane Estate. into children’s home 
(2,7307.):_ Messrs. & Hall, builders 


care of Mr. G. 


ard, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Nottingham. 
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(8,0002).; Mr} 


Oswaldtwistle.—School 


Littler, architect, Ribblesdale-place, Pres!) 
Extensions to carpet facton| 
Mr. Ts Ga 


arohitect, 1, Coun 


crombie, i 
Pentre Broughton. —Reconstruction of s}/ 


place, Paisle| 


(1,8887.); Mr. W. HH. Wycherley, builder, cz} 


inves Jie Ouel cretary Education tid 
mittee, Denb rire County Council, Rug 
Petercult G5 
Messrs. Brown 7, Uf 
street, Aberdeen. 
Ponteland.—Hxtonsions to homes (6,0) 


Mr. E;-Bowman, arch 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Sons, builders, P 
IPOD: Ages oposed eighty-six hi 
for the Ffaldau Colliery Co. 
Rotherham.—Wesleyan Reform Gh 
Dalton Brook (650/.); Mr. D. B. Jenki 
+, Imperial- buildings, Rotherham 
rley, builder, Rotherham. U 


itect, County-chan 9 
E. Hendersii 


Methodist Chapel (3,250); Mr. James Th 
Moorgate-street, Rotherl} # 
Charles Greens & Sons, build Rotherhet 


Ryhope (Sunderland 
r. E. Eltringham, 

Neweasile. 
Sidmouth.—Three residences (3,000L)- I 
R. W. Sampson, architect, Station-road,)§ 
mouth. /! 
(Yorks).—Twenty artisans’ ¢ 
(4,5007.); Mr. W. P. Robi , Surv 
ton and Brotton Urban District Coun 
Skinningrove. — Enlargement of 5} 
(1,5007.); Mr. T. Willoughby, builder, 1 
End, Northallerton, Yorks. : 
Steyning. Iterations to grammar i 
y 


New school ( (6,0 
architect, Central-of 


Sandell & Sons, buii 
Railway-approach, Worthing. 

Stockport.—Buildings for imbeciles 
Segue | (26,0007.); Mr. C. F. Johnson, Cif 
ard of Guard Stockport. 1 


set.—Housing scheme (7.500/.); M 
Surveyor, Street Urban Dif 
Council. a 
Sunderland.—School (12,000/.); Mr. (fy 
Brown, Fawcett-street, Sunderland. i 


Swan: ‘The 


a. 


following plans have 


passed: —Garage, rear of 116, St. Hels 
avenue, for Mr. M. J. Thomas: eig 

houses, Pantyswydr-road, for Mra 
Jenki additions, Salem Chapel, Nf 
road, Landore, for the trustees; additiol 
offices, bs 


the Cambria Daily Leader; garage, Ore}, 
for Mrs. A. BH. Richards; five he 
s-road, Coedsaeson, for Mr, F 
Hoskins; alterations, B 

mor-road, for Mr. 1 Eyans. Plans 
been lodged for a lodging house, Strane 
Mr. D. Vaughan. 

Benton (near Rotherham).—P.: 
Mr. J. Knight, architect, 
See 

Taplow. — St. 
(8,000/.); Mes 
Akeman-street, Tring. 

rier pleee (ical Glee cay 
laundry, for Messrs. 
Ngee aie (e: 
place, Paisley. 

Thir Ree alterations at isoll) 
hospit Mr. R. Wright, Surveyor, Th 
Rural District cee 

Thrimpton.—School ;_ Mr. 
Bowling Green-street, Lei \v 

Ushaw.—Church (2,500/. . J. Wie 
Phillipson, architect, Murton-chambers, 
castle; NV . Todd & Son, builders, A 
ton W Northallerton, 

Wareham. — Territorial 
Messrs. Fletcher, Son, 
Dorcheste 

Welli: 
Robinso 
Wells. 


Worcester-place, for the vee Of 


res} 


avish i 
33, College-s |} 


Nicholas’ 


Parish Ol 
Honour & 


Son, bui 


—Extensions} 
Burton & Co. (18 
Abercrombie, architect, 1, Gel) 


E. G. Fowle® 


headquar | 
& Brett, archi 


County schools (4,000/.); Mr} 
Jaxton House, Westminster, SW 
Additions to Boys’ Blue § 
Mr. A. J. Pector, architect, Br 


(2,2007.); Mr. Hi 


W ie Villa 


Clifford, architect, 225, St. Vincent-s 
Glasgow. 
Whitting Annexe to county as 
A E. Taylor & Co., buillj 
r Wo borough. 


Li 
Whittle. le-Woods.—Offices, Low 
works for the Calico Printers’ 
Willesbro’.—County school (2,7 
Robins: axton House, Westminster, § 
7 _ houses for the Wi 


Oo 


= oie w resi! 
archi 


7 
Wrexham. 


sregational (1, 3501.) : Tile 
Bridgwater, & Porter, architects, 3, Te Ny 
row West, Birmingham; Mr. C. Gri 


builder, Lye, Stourbridge. hs 
Yarmouth.—Extensions to police 
stations; Mr. J. W.  Cockrill, 
Yarmouth. 


arch 
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LAW REPORTS. 


| 
; 


OrriciaL RE Court. 


PRE) 


' (Before Mr. Murr-Mackenzir.) 
in hearing v again resumed last weelc 


ne action brought by Mr. F. G. Minter, 
Jontractor, whose headquarters are at 
ey, against Mr. Charles Waldstein, Pro- 
jr of Art at Cambridge, from whom the 
htiff claims 2,750/., the amount said to be 
ible in pursuance of a certificate of Mr. 
Nerick William Foster, an architect, and 
spect of a contract made between plaintiff 
Jdefendant for the carrying out of altera- 
} and additions at wton Hall, near 
ston. Defendant raises a number of alle- 
Ins of defective work, and presents a 
Hter-claim for 10,0002. 
rther evidence was called on behalf of 
plaintiff's case. 
. Edmund F. E. Kendall, the manager 
fie Cambridge branch of Smith’s Timber 
pany, Ltd., who supplied for Newton 
the timber, with the exception of that 
in the joinery, declared that its quality 
ound and good, and also well-seasoned. 
H. T. A. Chidgey, quantity surveyor, 
Mtising in the Adelphi, Past-President of 
} Quantity Surveyors’ Association, gave 
iene concerning the quantities and also as 
@ accounts. 
i Frederick William Foster, architect, 
Mtising at 26, Bedford-row, informed 
Mtifi’s leading coun Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
that he was articled in 1876, and for 
years had obtained practical _profes- 
1 experience with Messrs. Cubitt, the 
known contractors During that time he 
erected very large buildings, amongst 
one for Mr. Alfred Rothschild, that cost 
a quarter of a million, and that was 
Wr his supervision from start to finish. 
less. had also been responsible for the 
jing out of architectural work for mem- 
} of the Royal Family, for peers, and 
onaires. 


y. 
Y 


Have you ever had before the 
yn with any of your clients? 

emphatically replied, unhesitat- 
io ever !’? and, proceeding, said that 
as either in September or October, 1909, 
he was consulted by Professor Waldstein 
rding the alterations of and additions to 
on Tall. As was customary, witness 
ated the preparation of plans to his then 
Mr. Gill, who, an architect, 
Hnow an assistant to the architect to the 
; of Westminster. Mr. Gill, at the period 
hestion, worked in a room adjoining his at 
ffice, and was therefore in constant touch 
him. Witness would rough-out details 
hand them over to Mr. Gill, who would 
are the working drawings and _ submit 
to witness for his observations. He had 
Mr. Gill authority to go from time to 
to Newton to act on his behalf when 
could not go. But witness had often 
and he saw the work which had been 
fed out since his last visit. The work was, 
ally speaking, carried out to his approval 
satisfaction. Mr. Green, the clerk of the 
s, had come up to London from time 
4ime with points that needed solution. 
Ness supplied the answers, and Mr. Green 
authority to see the orders carried out. 
such orders as Mr. Green gave, he (Mr 
) entirely accepted the responsibility. 
less gave further evidence to show that 
Hrs for variations had been carried out at 
Hmstance of Professor and Mrs. Waldstein. 
gadded that among architects Mr. Minter 
looked upon as a very good builder, and 
_ too, a particularly good reputation 
Hoinery and very large joinery works. 
jt. Thomas: Is there the slightest ground 
juggesting that the stability of this house 
| any danger whatever ?—Not the slightest. 
idded that the brickwork and mortar were 


. He saw no evidence of weakness in 
of the floors. He also quite approved of 
yimber. 

H. Foster, continuing _his__ evidence, 


jred that up to January 11 of this year, 


eeasion of his last visit to Newton Hall, 
elations with the Professor were most 
jdly. At that time there was no suggestion 


his supervision, or any suggestion that 
W Minter had not discharged his obligation. 
pr details might have been criticised, but 
was no complaint as to the general pro- 
of the work. 

. Clavell Salter (cross-examining for the 
Before beginning tnis job did you 
+2—Yes. It was an ordinary 
- contract. 

u prepared the contract, filled it in, and 
jit to the Waldsteins for signature?—Yer 
yw many ‘contract drawings were there? 
mot say. 

jl you take the trouble to 
per?—T am not sure. 


insert their 
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your 
‘Yes, because the drawings 
Continuing, he said his impres- 
s that the contract drawings were signed 
or Waldstein, but he could not say 
so definitely. * 
"Should they be?—Yes. 

Did you look to see if they were?—I think 
not. I was under the impression they were 
signed, but I cannot recollect what transpired. 

In the autumn of 1909 you had many confer- 
ences with Mr and Mrs Waldstein before they 
embarked on this building?—Yes, as far as I 
can remember. 

Were they not most emphatic that, if they 
built, everything must be of the soundest and 
best ?—Yes. 

I think they are both very artistic people. 
But did they not otherwise make it clear to 
you from the first that, if there was a question 
between sound work and decorations, the 
decorations must give way to sound work?—I 
have no distinct memory of any particular dis- 
cussions on that point. 

But they were very anxious and_particular 
from the first as to what this building should 
cost?—Yes. Witness added, however, that he 
had no recollection of telling Mr. and Mrs. 
Waldstein that, in his opinion, it would cost 
about 7000/. to build a house from his plan. 
He might have quoted a rough sum. There 
were vas to bear in mind. 

You always found Mr. and Mrs. Waldstein 
exceeding! courteous and _ friendly?—Yes, 
exceeding 

Notwithstanding that, did they not com- 
plain of what I must call unbusinesslike con- 
duct on your part?—I think not. In answer 
to further questions, Mr Foster said he had 
no recollection of Mr. and Mrs. Waldstein say- 
ing they could not go beyond 12,0002. at the 
outside. 

Did you not discuss with them, Mr. Foster, 
whether to have the tender reduced to 12,0007. 
by reducing what had to be done, and starting 
with a tender of 12,000/., or to leave the tender 


as it ¥ and effect reductions as the work 
went along?—I believe that was discussed. 
Mr, r asked Mr. Foster whether, when 


he a letter from the -defendant’s 
solicitors requesting him not to grant any 
further investigation on the part of Mr. Wald- 
stein, he did not gather that Mr. Waldstein did 
not desire him to act further as architect in 
this contract. 

Mr. Foster: No. I had no intimation that I 
was not to remain as architect. Perhaps 1 
may add that eventually Professor Waldstein 
told me that, whatever happened in these pro- 
ceedings, he hoped it would make no difference 
to our friendship. 

In answer to further questions, the witness 


said that Mr. Minter called on him on 
January 20, when he gave him a certificate 
against Mr, Waldstein for 2,750/. He was per- 


fectly aware that when he gave that certificate 
he was doing so in violation of the instructions 
of his client. Mr. Minter had told him on that 
occasion that it would be possible to sue him 
(the witness) if he did not grant him the certifi- 
cate. But that statement had no weight with 
him, but he knew his position. He was 
advised that an amount was due to the con- 
tractor, and accordingly he had to issue the 
certificate and leave the client to withhold 
payment if he thought fit. Witness had acted 
on his own initiative, and had looked neither 
right nor left. He gave the certificate in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract. 
no power to withhold it, otherw 
have leant towards his client. Witness 
quently admitted that, when the defendant's 
solicitors wrote requesting him to hand over all 
his architectural documents and issue no further 
ficates until further notice, he practically 
stood that he was suspended from his 
duties as an architec’ 

Questioning Mr. Foster concerning theitimber, 
Mr. Salter asked him what right had he to bind 
i client to accept only ‘‘ good, sound 
quality? when he had stipulated on his behalf 
y best.” 
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Mr “Good, sound” is a gi 
term, reference to building and fram- 
ing purposes, but having no reference to any 


particular grade. Any architect in London will 
tell you that the difficulties of getting specified 
timbers are well-nigh insuperable. 

The Official Referee: An ordinary man in the 
strect like myself wonders, then, why you put 
“very best”? in. 

In answer to another question, the witness 
15 per cent. of the timber 
? He had never had to build 
e under such conditions before. 
Whatever defects there might be in this case 
he attributed to the extreme rapidity at which 
the work at Newton Hall had to be done. He 
had not, too, anticipated so much heat being 
applied for the drying of the house. Under 
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the circumstances, he knew that something 
would have to go. 

My. Salter: When you allowed your client te 
stipulate that the work should be finished by 
August 1, did you warn hira that something 
moust go?—I think not. 

Haye you ever seen a new house that any- 
body built in such a state as this a year after 
completion?—I cannot call to mind any 
particular house. 

The case was proceeding when we went, te 
press. 


Hicu Court or Justicr, CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 


Injunction against Builders. 
Nash y. Spencer, Santo, & Co., Ltd. 


In this case Mr. Clayton, K.C. (with him 
Mr. Dighton Pollock) moved on behalf of 
Mrs. Nash and others against Messrs. Spencer, 
Santo & Co. Ltd., builders, of Westminster, 
for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
from causing a nuisance by noise and vibra 
tion proceeding from “the defendants’ works, 
which were at ihe rear of the plaintiffs’ houses 
in Page-street, Harl-street, and Hudson- 
terrace, Westminster. a) some time the 
defendants had been carrying on their works 
during the whole of the night, and using an 
engine and stone-sawing and other machinery. 
and had created an intolerable nuisance, both 
by noise and vibration. The occupiers of the 
houses complained that they were ro 
their beds rather more than they liked, and 
the only answer the defendants made was 
that they were and that they must 
complete their Law Courts contract, and must 
go on with day and night shifts. 

Mr. Justice Eve said that the contract for 
the Law Courts did not seem to be going on 


t. 
. Clayton said that he had got evidence 
of several tenants of the most pathetic char- 
acter as to the persistence of the nuisance. 
It was all small property, and let to weekly 
tenants, who were threatening to leave. He 
asked for the injunction. 

Mr. Lawrence, K.C., said the defendants 
were working day and night to complete the 
contract at the Law Courts. They had told 
the plaintiffs that there would not be any 
night work after the 29th of July. Until that 
time they would have to work a night shift 
because they were under heavy penalties, and 
it would be a very serious matter to them if 
they were not allowed to do so. The damage 
to the plaintiffs would be very inconsiderable. 
because if the tenants left, the plaintiffs could 
easily get fresh ones, as there was a great 
demand for the hous 

Affidavit evidence was read on both sides. 
The plaintiffs’ evidence alleged that windows 
vibrated, and rest at night had been destroyed 
for over a fortnight. The defendants’ 
affida showed that the plant was an 
electrical one, and that no engine had beer 
worked for some months past, and that it 
would take four or five weeks to shift the 
electrical plant to another site. On the 
ion of public convenience it was impor- 


qu 
tant that the contract at the Law Courts 
should be completed, and. the defendants 


should not, therefore, be prevented from work 
ing. In the short time available, counsel 
added, the defendants had not been able to 
properly meet the plaintiffs’ evidence. 

Mr. Clayton submitted that no answer had 
which 


been given to the plaintiffs’ case, 
showed primdéd facie that an intolerable 
nuisance existed. No amount of negative 


evidence could disprove the positive statements 
made on behalf of the plaintiffs. The defen- 
dants could not meet the plaintiffs’ case as to 
damage by saying it was easy to get fresh 
tenants. The plaintiffs had rishts which they 
were entitled to have protected. 

Mr. Justice Eve said that even if he granted 
unction, he would prohably suspend if 
to give the defendants an opportunity of 
remedying matters 

Mr. Lawrence said he was willing to give 
an undertaking not to work after 10 p.m. from 
July 29. if the plaintiffs would give an under 
taking in damages. 

In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Eve said 
that the defendants had to get rid of a large 
quantity of stone within a limited time, and 
jn June last they had to start a night shift. 
Tt was quite clear that » reat deal of the work 
of stone-cutting for the purpose of fulfilling 
the contract at the Law Courts was done 
during the night. The plaintiffs, who had 
not been precipitate in taking account,. dis- 
covered that the rest of their tenants had been 
distrrbed by the noise. Against the evidence 
of the plaintiffs, that of people who were not 
disturbed had been put in, but his lordship 
thought that there was a certain number of 
people whose consciences were either so 
blunted or so pure that they could get their 
rest at night, despite any noise. A con- 
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outside an open bedroom 
window was calculated to cause great annoy- 
ance and discomfort. Persons ought to con- 
duct their businesses with due regard to ihe 
comfort of the average man or woman, and 
he thought there was sufficient evidence before 
him to prove a nuisance by noise at night. 
He ‘did not attach much importance to the 
vibration complained of. The defendant 
company was being carried on by a receiver 
and manager appointed by the Court on 
behalf of the debenture holders, and while 
he sympathised with the plaintiffs, he must 
have regard to the interests of the defendants, 
and to the relative amount of inconvenience 
and loss involved. He thought the proper 
course to take was to grant an injunction to 
restrain the nuisance by noise at night, and 
to suspend the operation of it over the 29th 
inst., in order to give the defendants an 
opportunity. of making some other arrange- 
ments. He further expressed the opinion that 
10 o’clock at night was the latest hour at 
which the defendants ought to work noisy 
machinery. 
The costs would be costs in the action. 
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(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Party Wall Dispute. 
Carden v. Layton. 

On Friday, July 21, this case again came 
before his Lordship. The facts were fully 
reported in our issue of July 14. 

Mr. Clayton, K.C., for the plaintiffs, said 
that Sir Alexander Stenning had now made 
his report, by which he found that the work 
already executed at 17 and 19, Goswell-street 
had been properly done, and in accordance 
with the requirements of the London Building 
Act, with the exception that the portion of 
the wall referred to in the writ had not been 
properly bonded into the party wall, and that 
in order to comply with the provisions of the 
London Building Act, such’ part of the. wall 
as was not properly bonded ought to be taken 
down. Mr., Clayton submitted that on the 
report, the plaintiffs, who were quite satisfied 
with it, ought to have the relief they claimed. 
The defendants said_it was an independent 
wall, but Sir Alexander Stenning had found 
it to be a party wall. If the defendants 
would give an undertaking to do what the 
report said ought to be done and pay the 
costs, the matter could be ended. There was 
a claim in the writ as to ancient lights, and 
the plaintiffs wanted to preserve their rights 
in this respect quite apart from the question 
of the wall. 

Mr. Lawrence, K.C., for the defendants, 
said that his view was that the motion was 
misconceived. ‘ 

Mr. Justice Eve said it appeared to him 
to be merely a question of costs now. The 
wall would have to be taken down. 

Mr. Clayton said he was prepared to deal 
with the matter now, and all he wanted was 
an undertaking or a mandatory order. 

Mr. Justice Eve asked whether Sir Alex- 
ander Stenning had made his report as third 
surveyor in the arbitration proceedings. He 
would like to have that report before him when 
he decided the motion. 

Mr. Lawrence said he suggested there was 
no case against him to pull down. If the 
defendants did not comply with the London 
Building Act, it was for. the authorities to 
interf and his’ case was that his clients 
had built under the supervision of the sur- 
veyors under the Act, and in a proper manner. 

Mr. Clayton said he had a complete answer 
to_that. 

Mr. Justice Eve said that he would order 
the motion to stand over for a week, so that 
he eould have the report of the third surveyor 
hefore him. When he got that he would 
decide all the points in the action. 


Kensington Builder’s Action: 
A Remarkable Point as to a Contract. 

In the King’s Bench Division on Tuesday, 
July 18, before Mr. Justice Pickford, the 
non-jury action—Roodhouse v. Burt—came on 
for hearing. This was an action by the 
plaintiff, Mr. Robert Reginald Roodhouse, 
‘builder and estate agent, of 145, Hammer- 
smith-road, London, W., against Mrs. Etlite 
Marie Stevens Burt, of Holland-road. Ken- 
sington, to recover 3802. 10s. 4d. for work done 
at the defendant’s house, 94, Holland-road, 
consisting of alterations and repairs. 

The defence set up was that the defendant 
did not enter into the contract with the 
plaintiff, but with his father, Mr. R. P. Rood- 
house, trading as R. R. Roodhouse, and that 
the business carried on by R. R. Roodhouse 
was the business of R. P. Roodhouse. 

Mr. G. Ricketts represented the plaintiff, 
and for the defendant Mr. Gore Brewne, K.C., 
and Mr. Stuart Bevan appeared. 

Mr. Ricketts stated that of the sums claimed, 
141. 12s. 2d. represented the balance due under 
the contract, and 365/. 18s. 2d. was for extras. 
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Counsel proceeded to explain that in regard 
to the large sum for extras, the contract had 
a clause which stated that the amount did 
mot include stoves, kitcheners, and other 
necessary articles. ‘Che action arose out of an 
order of the Court of Appeal made by Lords 
Justices Fletcher Moulton, and Buckley, to 
the efiect that in regard to the dispute between 
the parties, the evidence should be set down 
for trial as to whether the plaintiff was a 
person entitled to sue, and whether his father 
had authority to make a certain agreement, 
and whether the plaintiff was entitled to have 
an award set aside. 

Mr. Ricketts said he would endeavour to 
show that the plaintiff was entitled to sue, 
and that his father had not authority to enter 
into the agreement. 

Counsel proceeded to deal with the corre- 
spondence in the case, and said that at the 
end of 1904 the plaintiff had the business 
carried on at Hammersmith by his fatk 
assigned to him. The work at the defendant’s 
house was carried out by the plaintiff, and 
all the extras were ordered by Mrs. Burt, 
either through the plaintiff or his foreman. 
The work consisted of alterations and repairs 
to the defendant’s house in Holland-road. 
The actual contract (it was admitted) was 
signed by the plaintiff's father in his son’s 
name, but the plaintiff had negotiated the 
contract, and he also carried out the work 
and frequently went with the defendant to 
various places of business to order goods for 
the equipment of the house. 

Counsel explained that various letters in 
the case were written by the plaintiff’s father, 
who had carried on the business up to 1904, 
and the plaintiff’s father did interview the 
local surveyor at Kensington in regard to 
the work as affecting certain points under the 
London Building Act. In regard to the 
money in dispute, there had been arbitration 
proceedings, and a certain sum had been 
awarded, but this the plaintiff was not ready 
to accept, and he contended the award was 
not binding as he had not submitted to the 
arbitration. There had been an offer to pay 
half the amount of the award, a sum of about 
83/., but this plaintiff had refused to take. 
As the plaintiff could not get payment of his 
account, the writ was issued. 

Plaintiff, in evidence, said his father had 
had no share inithe business at all since the 
assignment to him at the end of 1904. His 
father now lived in the upper part of the 
office, and was 71 years of age. Witness 
received assistance from his father in the 
office, but he had never given him authority 
to bind him in’ regard: to busihess transactions. 
The extra’ work at Mrs. Burt’s house was 
carried on two months after the completion 
of the contract. When witness pressed for 
payment, Mrs. Burt said she had not 
any money and could not pay him. He had 
no knowledge of his father signing any sub- 
mission to arbitration. He heard that his 
father had done this when 'he came back 
from a summer holiday; but he declined to 


agree to what had been done, and he wrote 


Mr. Roodhouse said that the name “R. R. 
Roodhouse” was up in several places at his 
business, and the name ‘“‘R. Roodhouse’’ in 
one or two. The name “R. P. Roodhouse” 
was taken away when the business was taken 
over by witness. 

Cross-examined, he said his father wrote all 
the letters and practically all the receipts for 
payments. 

Mr. Gore Browne: Can you suggest any 
reason why he was signing the receipts when 
the contract was (as you say) with you?—I 
asked him t6 do so. 

His Lordship: Why did you not 
receipts yourself?—I might have done so. 

Further questions were put to witness by 
counsel with a view to suggesting that his 
father was the principal and the plaintiff his 
manager. ;Witness asserted that there was 
evidence in the documents that this was not 
the correct position. 

The hearing was adjourned. 

Further evidence was tendered subsequently, 
and on Friday his Lordship held that the 
plaintiff was the person entitled to sue, and 
ordered that the question of amount should 
be referred to a surveyor to be appointed by 
arrangement. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Berkhamsted.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. W. J. Wood & Son for an office, house, 
and music shop, ete., Lower King’s-road, also 
for Mr. D. Pike for three warehouses. 

Bermondsey.—The tender of M 
White & Co., at 8791., has been accepted for 
the erection of a boiler house at the electricity 
works. The following plans have been 
passed: —Messrs. G. Potton & Son, 2 and 4, 


got . 
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Riley-street, Bermondsey, for the Goye:) 
of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s Granj 
School, ‘Tooley-street, S.H.; alterations td 
Parish-street; Messrs. Barlow & Roberts. 


> 


15; Redcross-street, Southwark E., factcl 
Tower Bridge-road; Mr. - M. Keng 
architect, 13, Railway-approach, Lo! 


Bridge, S.E., for Mr. J. Feav 
Bridge-road, additions to 120, 
road. 

Croydon.—Plans and estimates have 
submitted by the Surveyor for making 
Florence-road, Sanderstead, at an estin, 
cost of 801/., and St. Mary’s-road at 
estimated cost of 738/. The Surveyor} 
also submitted the final apportionmen 
making up Purley Knoll, Beddington, y 
he puts at 8s. 9d. per foot. The proyis; 
apportionment was estimated at 9s. 8d. 
tender of Messrs. E. & E. Iles, Wimbles 
has been accepted at 270/. for the exec 
of works in connexion with the new coy 
head at the Sewage Works at Merton. 

East Ham.—Plans and estimates subm 
by the Engineer have been approved for! 
construction of a sewer in Langdon-crescei) 
an estimated cost of 404/. The following j¥ 
have been passed:—Mr. E. J. Jenner, 
teen houses, Lan road; Mr. J. Hare 
five shops and dwellings, Barking-road; 
J. Clark, five Kimberley-ave 
Plans have been lodged by Mr. A. J. Bre 
for seven houses, Central Park-road 
Gillett-avenue. ) 

Fulham.—The Borough Surveyor has 
instructed to repave a portion of Pul 
road with 6 in. by 5 in. by 3 in. creo: 
deal blocks at an estimated cost of } 
Electric cables are to be extended to a4 

{ 
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Wharf, Rainvilie-road, at an estimated 
of 902. 
Hammersmith.—The Borough Surveyor 
been instructed to prepare plans and t 
mates for the making up of Standishi 
Tenders are invited for carrying out the 
of extending the boiler ho at the elect: 
works at an estimated cost of 458/. 

Hemel Hempstead—The Education || 
mittee have accepted the tender of Messr 
P. Drewer, of Kettering, at 3,238/., for 
builder’s work in connection with the 
school at Two Waters. 

Hendon.—The Rural District Council } 
passed plans submitted by Mr. F. Jones 
four houses, Station-road, Chase Hs) 
Pinner. 

Holborn.—The asphalt carriageway vel 
at the junction of Tottenham Court-road) 
New. Oxford-street, is to be taken up 
granite sets laid in lieu thereof at an 
mated cost of 1,464/. Tenders are to b 
vited for the work. Parts of the as 
carriageway pavements of Woburn 
Kingsway, Keppell-street, Store-street, ( 
Russell-street, Broad-street,. and Bndell-si 
are to be re-laid at a cost not to ey 
2,510. Plans have been passed for Mri 
C, Waymouth for the erection of office 
warehouse premises on the site of 9, 10,4 
ll, Eagle-street. I 

Lambeth.—The 12-in. pipe relief sewe 
Bedford-road_ is to be extended at an } 
mated cost of 1047. ‘The Council have | 
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to repair _Cranmer-road with — lith, 
asphalt, in lieu of broken granite maca 
at an additional cost of 144/., bringing 
total to 3107. A plan has been passec 
Messrs. Wakeford & Sons, on behalf of Mi 
J. & R. Bax, for four buildings, Brixton 


also for Messrs. Stringer Br for six he ) 
Claverdale-road, Upper Tulse-hill. f 
Leyton.—The following plans haye 


passead:—Mr. J. Amiss, nine houses, Ep 
road; Mr. ©. W. Musgrave, addition} 
“* Mosborough,” Lemma-road; The Ih 
Construction Co., additions to Forest Li 
Lea Bridge-road. 

Marylebone—The tender of the Fi 
Asphalt Paving Co., Ltd., has been accel 
for the execution of asphalt works in Cart 
street and James-street, at a cost of 1) 
The Council have further accepted the tei 
of Messrs. Constable Hart & Co. and Mid 


Smart & Sons, for tar macadam work 
5,0522. and 4417. respectively. i 
Poplar.—Part’ of Gough:street, ‘adjol) 


the Guardians’ Offices, is to’ be paved } 
lithofalt asphalt blocks at an° estimated } 
of 2002. A portion ‘of the sewer in 
Leonard’s-street is to be ' reconstructec 
an estimated cost of 8407. plan has 
passed for Mr. Harry Groves, on behal 
Messrs. Fowler, Ltd., for additions to @ 
house Wharf, Orchard-place. 

St.. -Pancras—The work of repé| 
Gordon-street with creosoted deal block 
an estimated cost of 1,0457., is to be pik 
hand at_once, and carried out by 6 
labour. Intimation has been received olf 
intention of Messrs. Claudius Ash, Sor} 
Co., Ltd.. to erect a new factory on the 
of Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 6a, Anglers-lane: 
George A. Turner, 96, Gower-strect, W- 
the architect. 


f 
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Whamstow.—Plans have been passed as 
#.:—Mr. H. G. Needham, three houses, 
Hvenue ; Messrs. H. Slow & Son, sis 
® Bellevue-road; Mr. 
nouses, Pembroke and Grove roads. 
& been lodged by Mr. J. Dunn for 
findred and fourteen houses in Elphin- 
oad. 

dsworth.—Tenders are invited for pav- 
fpxley-road, Springfield, and Guilders- 
jad, Streatham, as new streets. The 
» of Messrs. E. Parry & Co. has been 
@d at 3127. for paving part of Edgley- 
@Clapham, North. and laying Victoria 
ted paving on footpaths. The follow- 
fans have been passed:—South Tondon 
ftreatham Estates, Ltd., eight houses, 
oad, Streatham: Mr. D. Weston, 
f vestry at_ Providence Baptist Chapel, 
Hovoad, Streatham; Messrs. Hum: 
f} Lid., motor house, at No. 58, Upper 
Hond-road, Putney; Messrs. Humphreys 
th, eight houses, Longstone-road, Streat- 
)Mr. K. J. Young, alterations and ad- 
fp No. 276, Balham High-road: Mr. H. 
ll, motor garage, rear 140, Replingham- 
Pees Messrs. J. Garrett & Son, 
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gvmnasium. ete., at the premises at 
riety of the Good Shepherd, St. Panl’s 
f Clapham, North: Mr. 1. Davies, 
H} pavilion, High-street. Putnev:, M 
Hmmond, laundry, St. Ann’s-hill, Fair- 


1 

Mjm.—The tender of William Griffiths 
has been accepted at 1.463. 11s. 8d 
fi supply and laying of 8-in. creosoted 
flocks in Rathbone-street. Tenders are 
Envited for wood paving a portion of 
Ma Dock-road at an estimated cost of 
Whe following plans have been nassed : 
WO. Watkins, alterations and additions, 
Mam Hosnital. West Ham-lane. St: 
(Mr. J. M. H. Gladwell, fonr hon 
road. Stratford: Mr. W. & T. R. M 
additions and alterations to Berwick 
Broadway, Stratford: Messrs. Burt, 
1, & Haywood. Ltd.. offices. ete., Prince 
s Wharf, Silvertown: Mes Cham- 
. & Ford. alterations to bakehouse, 
Mice-street, Silvertown; Mr. G. Allen, 
es and shops, and altering four 
fis into shops, Rathhone-street, Canning 
) Plans have been lodged for Mr. W. 
Hckmur for a cinematograph theatre, 
son-road, Custom House: also for Mr. 
Jett, for alterations and additions to 
jand 5, Windmill-lane, Stratford. 
ininsi Repairs are to be carried out 
venor-road and Chester-square, at an 
i cost of 2107. and 1007. respectively. 
ty Engineer has been instructed to 
Htenders for paving the north portion 
Veigh-strect with hard wood pavement, 
@ pavement, and “strip”? pavement. 
yave been passed for Mr. F. D. Ellmer, 
70 and 71, York- 
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Buckingham Gate. 

qsden.—The Engineer has been in- 
i to prepare plans and estimates for 
eee of Pound-lane. Plans submitted 


i on site of No. 
i 


4 Engineer for the construction of a. 
liver in Neasden-lane, at an estimated 
§ 5707., have been approved. Tenders 
he invited for the culverting in of a 
purse from Denzil-road to Dudden Hill- 
“he tender of Mr. F. G. Brummell has 
cepted for making up Coverdale-road 
Ilerma-road. Designs are to be sub- 
by the Engineer at the next meeting of 
Hneil for the construction of an under- 
convenience near the junction of 
Park-road with High-street, Harlesden. 
Y mains are to be extended at an 
d cost of 4707. 
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i Mr. R. Durtnell. 


Richard Durtnell. founder of the firm 
nell & Sons, builders and contractors, 
ne established upwards of fifty years 
pd at his residence in Parsonage-road, 
), on Wednesday. the 5th inst. Some 
, principal residences and mansions 
i Oxted and Sevenoaks were erected by 
irtnell’s firm, as were also several public 
FS and. in addition, the firm success- 
}dertook several large contracts in the 


sand in the north of England. 
jurtnell served on the directorate 
jeral public companies. The late 
Hprtnell, who would have completed 


| year had he lived until the 16th of 
ysent month, was a Freemason. For 
ears he served on the old Highwav 
*n authority superseded by the present 
ks Rural District. Council. He also 
pn the Brasted Parish Conncil, was an 
| of the poor, and one of the fdunda- 
|pmagers of the local schools. The 
took place at Brasted. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Thos. Parsons & Sons have issued 

genious device for showing their well- 
known “‘ Endelline” and “ Endelflat ” colours 
in situ. It is obviously an advantage to be 
able to see the effect of a decorative scheme 
without the expense of doing the work, and 
by means of the new contrivance any pre- 
liminary errors in taste may be avoided. The 
invention consists of a cover, 94 in. by 113 in., 
which stands up like a photograph frame. 
The oval centre shows the interior of a 
furnished room, with white walls and ceiling. 
By inserting slide-like cards, coloured in 
“ Bndelflat’’ tints, the frieze, filling, and dado 
are seen with a variety of decorative effects. 
The idea is good, and, as Messrs. Parsons 
suggest, other schemes can be made up to 
suit the requirements of architects. 


Messrs. W. & J. George, Litd., of Birming- 
ham; send us a circular describing their 
improved theodolite, an instrument produced 
at very moderate cost and which is described 
as being sufficiently accurate for small land 
surveys. The horizontal circle is of 5 in, 
diameter, and has a vernier reading to four 
minutes: the vertical circle being also pro- 
vided with a vernier. A special feature of 
the instrument is the new form of clamping 
arrangement, enabling the user to make a 
complete revolution of the instrument without 
moving the stand. The theodolite is furnished 
with compass and spirit level, and its low 
price brings the instrument within the reach 
of any student of surveying. 


The Carron Company send us particulars of 
the new electric range which they have just 
placed on the market. The Carron electric 
combination cooking range consists of an 
oven, for roasting and baking, two ‘hot plates, 
a donble grill and toaster, and a hot closet. 
The hot plates and oven are each provided 
with two heats, by which the temperature may 
be forced at starting, and afterwards main- 
tained at a lesser degree, with excellent 
economical results. The heating elements may 
be readily replaced without the necessity of 
returning the range to the makers. The oven 
of the 850 range is fitted with the ‘‘ Carron” 
inner glass door, so that the food may be 
examined while cooking without loss of heat. 


Each range, besides being fitted with two 
switches for the oven, and one for each hot 


plate, has separate switches for the grills and 
hot closet, and two plugs and sockets for 
connecting to the main cable. The firm also 
manufacture electric radiators for the heating 
of private apartments, business premises, etc., 
where electricity is the lighting agent. 

Twice to have borne a part in the pageantry 
of a Coronation is an achievement of which 
any firm might well be proud. The Tyne- 
castle Co., of Tynecastle, Edinburgh, and 14, 
Rathbone-place, London. W., send us a speci- 
men of the canvas hanging which they 
designed and manufactured for the interior 
decoration of the Annex: of Westminster 
Abbey. Similar decorations were also carried 
out by them on the occasion of the Coronation 
of King Edward VII. The lengths of the 
material (No. 1,085, Tynecastle canvas) were 
sewed together to form large panels, which 
were hung loosely to the walls. The design 
has for its motive a_conyentional treatment 
of rose, shamrock, and thistle, and the whole 
surface is tinted in cankered ivory. The 
effect, to judge from the cutting before us, is 
excellent. 


Se 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Labour in the Colonies. 


From the Supplement to Circulars of 
Emigrants’ Information Office, issued from 
31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., we learn 
that in New South Wales, in Sydney and 
suburbs, the following trades have been very 
busy :—Building, iron, furniture, timber, first 
grade labourers, and factory employees. In 
Victoria there has been plenty of work also 
for mechanics, such as builders, carpenters, 
and brickla , and there has been consider- 
able scarcity of workers. In South Australia. 
work of nearly all kinds is plentiful, and 
there is a good demand for_ bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, plasterers, painters. black- 
smiths, boilermakers, and, in country districts, 
for unskilled labourers. In Queensland the 
Fovernment is spending large sums of money 
on the construction of railways and other 
public works: there is, therefore. plenty of 
employment for most classes of labour and 
brickmakers are in demand in Brisbane. But 
at the same time there have been some labour 


troubles. In Western Australia there is a 
good opening for carpenters, trained 
mechanics for the construction of railway 


rolling stock, including carriage and wagon 
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builders, and plumbers. In the Transvaal the 
building trade continues brisk at Johannes- 
burg, but there is no scarcity of white labour, 
and many carpenters, stonecutters, unskilled 
labourers, and men in the engineering trade 
are without work. In Cape Province there 
has been a demand at Cape Town for a few 


cabinet makers. The employment by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission of skilled 
labourers, clerks, and other higher-grade em- 


ployees is now restricted to American citizens, 
except in cases in which American labour of 
the character required is not available. There 
is a surplus of skilled and unskilled labour 
on the Isthmus, and as the Canal Works are 
now within measurable time of being com- 
pleted, it will soon be necessary to reduce the 
number of men employed. Intending emi- 
grants are therefore warned not to proceed 
to Panama. 

Timber for Furniture, Flooring, etc., Tunis. 

H.M. Consul-General at Tunis (Mr. E. J. 
L. Berkeley, C.B.) reports that the owner of 
a property on which timber suitable for mak- 
ing furniture, flooring, etc., is stated to grow 
desires to get into touch with British firms 
who might be interested. The name and 
address of the inquirer may be obtained by 
British firms on application to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall Street, London, H.C. Any 
further communications regarding the inquiry 
should be addressed to the British Consulate- 
General, Tunis. 


Tramway Stations, Austria-Hungary. 

The Oecsterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger 
(Vienna) of J 9, announces that the com- 
munal authorities of Vienna have approved 
the plans for the erection of two tramway 


stations at a. total cost of 3,731,000 kronen 
(about 155,002 
++ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


15,314 of 1910—Samuel Mealor: 
or wrenches. 

15,485 of 1910.—John Barron: Water-closet 
basins. 

15,838 of 1910.—Marie Louise Sophie Jose- 


Spanners 


phine Jumaux: Wooden slab or parquetry 
floors. 
22,047 of 1910.—Friedrich Schofer: Com- 


bined smoke and ventilatine shafts. 

26,456 of 1910.—William Coates and Walter 
Horne: Straining or sifting vessels for 
domestic or other purposes. 

27,776 of 1910.—Francis William Hummer- 
stone: Supports for ladders. 

1.952 of 1911.—Richard Gerling: Clips for 
roofing plates. 

3.189 of 1911.—Stewarts & Lloyds, Limited, 


and John Graham Stewart: Faucet-end for 
wrought iron and steel vipes and tnbes 
9,138 of 1911—Rutherford Coffron and 


Arthur Cowsill: Saw. 
Sena 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
July 1.—By H. W.& C. Speraran, 
Hempstead, Norfolk. anor Hor 
Heath Farms, 371 acres, inclu 


e and 
ng two 


Manors Gabe £5,872 
July 6.—Ry H.W. & ©. Sp 
Brundall, Norfolk.—Bank Estate, 
76 acres, f nee $100 
y Grimiey & So 
ick.—1 to 11 (odd), Carlton- 
.) W.Y. 951. 118. . 450 
if esand Wharf,t. 2,800 
Handsworth 9, New John- 
st. West, u.t 10s. 104.. 
war. 481. ; 220 
July 7.—By ALF & Sons. 
Passenham, Northants.—Two cottages 
pasture, 60a. Or. 18 p., f. 2,480. 
July 8.—By Anrrep Savion & 
Ingersby, Le 
14,085 


449 acres, f. .. 
By H. 


Great Ryburg 
Ryburgh Es 
July 12.—By Sv 
Llanbadock, Mo: 


accommodation land, 238 a. Lr. 2 p., f....... 995, 
sy NicHonas. 
Westwood, Wi Portion of Westwood 
Manor Estate, 238 acres, f. ; 5,286 
July 13.—By Kraut, Frann, & R Z 
rham Court Estate, 606 
E Pe Loss 
8,700 
E 
Pulham Mu 
64a. 17. as te 925 
Knieut, FRANK. 
Princes Risborough, Bue! 
Farms, ete., 242 ac 5,505 
Misterton, Leicester 
Estate, 1,375 acres, f. 21,982 


RECENT SALES—continwed on page 116. 


~* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For sone Contracts still open, but not included injjthis List, see previous issues. 
this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxvi. 
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vith an’ asterisk (*) are advertised | 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do n| 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


that a fair wages clause skall be observed; tht no allowance will tH 


; { 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing # 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed a3 news, and not as adye'tisements; and that while eve} 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Jury 31. — Lowestoft. — Scuoor. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill. Three premiums are ofiered: 20, 10, and 
5 guineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 

JuLy 31, — Wellington. — New ParviaMENt 
Burtpincs.—Premiums of 1,0001., 500l., 300., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designs 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

JuLy 31,—IpgaL Country Hovse.—100l. offered 
by the Daily Mail, Carmelite House, E.C., for 
designs for country house, to cost from 900l. 
to.1,100l. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., 


Mr ‘B, J. Sadgrove, F’R.I.B.A.,” and, others, 
assessors 
% AUGUsT 1.—Northwich.—PvusLic BaTHs.— 


The Northwich U.D.C. invite d 
baths. See advertisement in this 
particulars. 

Aueust 8. — Egremont.—Layinc-our ScHEME. 
Premiums of 40/. and 101. are offered by _the 
remont U.D.C. for lay-out scheme.  Par- 
ticulars from the Town Surveyor, Egremont. 

AvGusr 15.—Berne.—MonuMent.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CourtT oF JUSTICE 
‘An international competition is instituted by 
‘he Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,0001. The Official 
DGS may be seen at the Library of the 

SepremBer 16. — Manchester. — Liprary AND 
Art GatLeRtes.—Limited to the ten_ selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

Octoser 30.—Holland.—Stainep GLass | WIN- 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected’ in the University at 
Groningen. See adyertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OcrosrR 31. — Marylebone. — EW MUNICIPAL 
Bumpincs.—Premiums of 100l., 751., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

Novemuer 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
Monument to ALexanper II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

Decemper 29. — Glasgow. — DesIGN FOR 4 
8e1pGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom 
on Travelling Studentship) for a bridge Pre 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tsement in issue of December 24 for further par 
aculars 

JaNvARY 31, 1912. —- Australia. — Desicns For 
WEDERAL CapitaL City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in ue of July 7 for 
further particula 

_No Dare. — Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Educa- 
tion Committee invite. from architects pract 
ing in Newcastle designs for a senior 1 
school and a junior mixed school. 

No Dare. — Nottingham. — Baptist CuurcH 
anD Premises—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son solicitors. King-street. Nottingham 

No Darzt.—Rochdale Infirmary.—ExtTEensions 
—Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F_R.I.B.A 

No Date.—Salford.—Extension _ of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. 


Contracts 


BUILDING. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Juty 29,—Avoch.—Corrac —Erection of 
two blocks of four cottages each, and_two semi- 


gens for public 
ssue for further 


detached cottages. at Burnfarm, Rosehaugh, 
Avoch. Plans and specifications seen at Rose- 


haugh Estates Office, Avoch. Gilbert R 
McGarva. Factor, Rosehaugh 
JuLy 29. — Warrington. — Appirion, Erc.— 


Mr. 


Alterations and addition to dining hall_and 
kitchen and bakery at ihe Warrington Work- 
house. _ Quantities. on deposit of 3/. 8s., from 


Messrs. William & Segar Owen, architects, Cairo- 
street-chambers, Warrington. 

JuLy 31.—Kent.—Lavatory.—For layatory ac- 
commodation at the Bobbing Council School. 


and specification by the architect, Mr. 
"Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster, 
sen at the offices. of Mr. H. Greenstead, 90, 
High-street, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

Jury 31-Kent.—-Repans.—For repairs at the 
Staplehurst Council School. _ Specifications by 
the architect, Mr. W. H. Robinson, Caxton 
House, Westminster, seen at the office of Mr. ’, 
Reeves, Staplehurst, Kent. 


Plan 
Ws 


JuLy 31.— Killiney, Dublin.—Dwe tines. 
Erection of ten working-class dwejgings. Plans 
and specification with the - architects, Mess 
Millar & Symes, 60, Dawson-street, Dublin. De- 
posit of 1l. 1s. for quantities 

JuLy 31. —. Kingswood. — ADDITIONS, ETC. 
Alterations and additions to the domestic science 


rooms at High-street Council ‘School, Kingswood. 
Particulars from Mr, R. S. Phillips, architect, 
Gloucester, on deposit of 21. 2s. 
JuLy 31.— Sheerness.—Reparrs, rtc.—Altera- 
tions, painting, and repairs at the Mile T.C. 
School, Specifications and plans by: the archi- 
tect, Mr. W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, . West- 
minster, seen _at the offices of Mr. A. Seymour 
kett, 46, High-street, Sheerness, Kent. i 
—Somerset.—Orrices, rtc.—Erection 
s and cloakroom, etc., at the Lamyatt 
School. Plans and: specification’ with 


Council 
Mr. A. J. Pictor, Bruton. 

Avuacust 1.—Barnsley.—CuurcH.—Erection of 
a small church and Sunday schoolroom, etc., at 


Hoyland Nether, near y Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
Wm. Allen, architect, Market-street, Hoyland. 
Avaeust 1. — Bridgtown.—Scuoot.—Erection 
of new elementary school, with outbuildings. 
Plans and specification by Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Bridge- 
Deposit of 11. 1s. 
Cannock. — Scuoot. 


Barnsle: 


street, Walsall. 


Erection of 

Plans and 
on deposit of 
& McConnal, 


cottages. 
Clerk to the Council 


Erection of three 
Yard’ Station, for 


seven, laboure 
tions from the 
Aucust 2,—Wales.—VILLas 
blocks of villas, near Quaker: 
the Tre-Gomer Building Club. Plans and speci- 
fications at the Secretary’s house, Mr. Gomer 
Price, Maes-Taf, Treha Mx. KR. Orton 


Dowdeswell, architect, Cardi 

Aucust 3.— Dewsbury.—UriNaL. ETc.—Hrec- 
tion of retaining wall, urinal, and other inci- 
dental works. Specification and plans seen, and 
quantities from the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Dewsbury. 


Avcust 3. — Redruth.—Resipence.—Erection 
of a residence at West_Trewirgie lans and 
specifications with Mr. Leonard Winn, architect 
and. surveyor, 27, Boscawen-street, Truro, and 
the Free Library-chambers, Redruth. 

Avucusr 4,—Cardiff.—Driii-Hatt.—Erection of 
a drill-hall’ and wagon-shed in Newport-road: 
s and specification seen, and quanti from 
John W. Rodger, architect, 14. High-street, 
Cardiff 

Avcust 4, — Carnarvon.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
For alterations, painting, etc., to the Sale 
Congregational Chapel. Drawings and specifica 
tions with Mr. H. Glanfor Thomas, architect, 
Castle-buildings, Carnarvon C 
* Aucust 4.—Hanwell.—Cusictes AND_Parti- 
qrons.—The Managers of the West London 
School District invite tenders for erection of 
cubicles and partitions and other alterations at 
Park Schools, Hanwell. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particule 


Aveust 4. — Shepton Mallet. — Hospira,.— 
Erection of an infectious diseases hospital, ad- 
ininistration cottage and laund and disinfect- 


ing block. Plans and specifications: s 
quantities, on deposit of il. 1s., from 
Pictor, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Bruton. 

Avucust 5. — Pembroke. — Repairs, etc.—For 
repairs to and painting of the Session-room at 
Eglwyswrw. Specifications and particulars 
from Mr. Arthur. H. Thomas, A.R.I.B.A., 


County Surveyor, Haverfordwest. 

Auvcust 7.— Launceston.—Scuoot.—Erection 
of a school. Plans and specification with Mr. 
B. GC. Andrew, Architect to the Committee, Bid- 
dick’s Court, St. Austell. 

Avaust_8.—Brighton.—Homes, erc.—Erection 
of four Receiving Homes and a separate In- 
firmary, Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 51., from Mr. J. W. 
Hawker, Architect for the Guardians, 3, North- 
street Quadrant, Brighton. 


Aueusr 8. — Cardigan.—Vitas.—Erection of 
two new villas on the Gwhert-road. Drawings 
and_ specifications from Mr. Teifion J. 


Williams, architect, Napier-street, Cardigan. 
AvGust 8, — Exeter. — ALTERATIONS, ETc.—For 
alterations, etc., to Council schools. The draw- 


j 
ings and specifications at the Architect’s\| 
i, Richmond-road, Exeter. i 
AvuGust 8. — London. — Premises.—The} 

Western Railway invite tenders for the \ 

sion of premises at Westbourne Park, W., 
book store. Plans and specification i 
t 


quantities at the office of the Engineer a 
dington Station. 
Avaust 8. — Plymouth. OFFICE, ET 
Great Western Railway invite tenders 


erection of an office, etc., at Mill Bay 
Plymouth. Plans and specification see) 
quantities at the cffice of the Engineer j 
mouth, North-road Station | 

Avcust 8. — Somerset. — Housr.—The 
Western Railway inyite tenders for the € 
of a house at Athelney. Plans and speci 
seen, and quantities at the office of the B: 
at Taunton Station. 


Auaust 8. — Wallsend.—IMPROVEMENT 
North-Bastern Railway invite tenders j 
provements at Wallsend Station,  Plaij 


William Bell, the Company’s Architect, 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
* AvGusT 9. - 
ALTERATIONS. L 
Works and Public Buildings invite tend 
an additional staircase and alterations t 
phone Exchange, Hampstead. See ad 
ment in this issue for further partion 
Aveust 10.—Belfast.—Scuoors.—Por ¢ 
of schools on the Cregagh-road. Plans an 
fications with Mr, W. J. Fennell, F.R 
architect, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast. 
ties from Messrs. M‘Carthy & . 


— Srame) 
of | 


specification seen, and quantities a 


yeyors, Scottish Provident-buildings, Belf 

Avcus? ‘10,—Castletown.—Dw 
tion of one block of three, dwe! 
specifications at the Engineer’ 
i D’Olier-street, Dublin 


of 21. 2s. . 
ueust 11. London, | 8.E. — 4 
{ 


ry.—The Deptford B.C. invites tend 
erection of Central Library. See advert 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Aveust 11. — Worcester. a 


Erection of police-station buildings at 
Barnt Green, and Wythall. Mr. A 
Acting County Surveyor, 30, Foregat 
Worcester. 

Avcust 12. — Hove. 
structing a_ward bloc 
Infectious Di H 
ings and specification 
the Borough. Surveyor, Mr. Hugh 
Scott, Town Hall, Hoye. Deposit of 20. 4 
% AvGusT 12.—Portslade.—WarD_ BLoe 

“The Hove Corporation invite tenders ff 
plock, etc, at Infectious Diseases 7 
Portslade. See advertisement: in’ this 1€ 
further particulars. 

Aveust 12. — Wrexham.—ScHooLRroomy 
tion of ‘schoolroom at Rhosrobin. ' 
specification at Votty, Bersham-road, W] 
»* AvuGust 14. — Leicester. — Drain} 
Annexes.—The Secretary of State for | 
vites tenders for new drainage worl ¢ 
addition of annexes to married soldiers’ § 

, B, and C, at Brigade Depot Barracl} 
Parva, Leicester. See advertisement 
issue for further particulars. 

Aveust 14.—York.—ALTERATIONS AN 
The Secretary of State for War 
s for alterations and additions to 
Hospital, York. See advertisement in tl) 
for further particulars. | 


Warp Biock.—F} 
and other work} 
ital, Portslade. j 
en, and quantity 


and quantities, on deposit of 21. 28.5 4 
Borough Engineer, Mr. W. ©. | 
‘A.M.Inst.C.E., Maison Dieu House, } 


street, Dover. 

Avcust 21.—New Malden. — Dzsthj 
Erection of a destructor, etc. _ Plans, if 
tions, and quantities from the Engi 
Surveyor, Mr. Reginald H. Jeffes, AMI 
Council Offices, on deposit of 51. 5s. 

Avcust 31.— Wanstead. — Tanxs, EB) 
struction of detritus and septic tanks, 
house, office and’ store, rectangular bactep 
with engine-houses, storm-water tanks, aj 
incidental works. Plans and specifcatiy 
and quantities from the engineers, est} 
cox, Raikes, & Reed, of 63, Temple-ri 
mingham, on deposit of 5I. 5s. f 

Sepremper 4. — Margate.—DestTRuCcTO 
tion of a refuse destructor. Full pi} 
from the Borough Engineer, Mr. E. A. 
Grosvenor-place, Margate. Deposit of 5) 
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BUILDING—continued. 


date given at the commencement of each 
jjaph is the latest date when the tender, or 
j)mes of those willing to submit tenders, 
e sent in. 


‘Date.—Bedwas, Mo: 
residence. Quantities 
from Mr. James T. 
Porth, Glam. 

DATE. — Bradford. — Resvr.pinc.—For_re- 
ig Albion Dyeworks. Plans with Mr. 
Holroyd, architect, 55, Tyrrel-street, Brad- 


‘Jenkins, M. § A.; 


if 
ct and surveyor, 


Date. — Bradford. — Warernovuse, rtc.— 
m of a mill and warehouse in Valley-road. 
pgs seen, and quantities from Messrs. 
& Crabtree, architects, York-chambers, 


—For erec- 


’ 
N 
t 
i 


Sire. —Buckhaven.—Hospir. 
i) a hospital at Cameron Bridge. Quanti- 
jom Mr. D. Telfer, Burgh Surveyor, 
Javen, Scotland, on deposit of il. 1a. 

Date. — Car digan. —IMPROVEME 
Npairs and improvements to the 
- Plans and specifications seen, 
from Mr. 
it, Aberystwyth. 


and par- 
County 


. Dickens-Lewis, 


-Town Hatt, erc.— 


im of proposed Town Hall and Public 
H in Middleton-road.  Quantit: on de- 
yf 1. is., from Messrs. Taylor & Simister, 
Nicts, Oldham. 

)) Dare.—Chesterfield.—Appit1ons.—Altera- 
ijmd additions to the Market Hotel. Mr. 
j. Wilcockson, architect, Chesterfiel 


Dave. — Conway. - 
Messrs. Richar 
1.B.A., architects, 


rection of a 
s. J. E. Stocks, architects, 


Dare. Little Dunham.—Corraces.— 
two cottages on the main road to Swaff. 
@Plan and specification from Mr. C. H. 
Swaffham, Norfolk. 
ATE. — Rhymney. — Hat.—Erection of 
i Hall. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., 
Hre, Glam. 


Dare. — Stockport.—Scxoor.—Alterations 
ks-lane Council School. Quantities from 


thur Lawton, Secretary to Education 
ttee, Town Hail, Stockport 
Dare.—Totnes.—Anppitions, Erc.—-Altera- 
Ind additions to the Totnes Post-office. 
ties, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. W. G. 
2y, architect. Paignton. 
Walker. — Vittas.—Brection of a 
 semi- detached villas Mr. J. W. EF 
7 et, Murton-chambers, 
on-Tyne 
- Premises. — New 
8 premises in Queen’s-road. Pla and 


ation with, and quantities from, Mr. 
Pp. Ayres, architect, 6, The Parade, High- 
Watford 

Date. — Whittington.—Appitions, Erc.— 
ions and additions to the Whittington 
ag School ans, particulars, and 
jes from Boe W. A. Derbyshire, hi 


i surveyor, 4, Gluman-gate, Cheste 


TSC, — Swart. 


‘ 
Bal. - —To sink 
I lead mine. Particula 


and_specifica- 
Burns, & Anderson, 


om Messrs. Brodie, 
Epe-street, Glasgow. 
pst 1- 
mof one new 
im Asylum, 


HEATING 
hot-water 

Specifications 
Clerk to 


Bridgend. APPARATUS.— 
apparatus at 

from | Mr. 
Allen, the Committee, 

gan C.C. Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. 
yes seen at the offices of the consulting 

er. . T. Sully, Scottish Widows- 
3, Bristol. 

1. — Pontypridd.—Barrery.—Erection 
"700 ampere-hour storage battery, with 
riven booster and switchgear, Specifica- 
om Mr E. Teasdel, Engineer, Hlec- 
erie, Treforest, on deposit of 11. 1s. 
‘ST Invergordon.—Water Works 
Hction the new water works, comprising 
ve works at Kinrive Spring, meter house 
more. concrete reservoir of 50,000 gallons 
» about 31 miles of 6-in. and 5-in. 


THE BUILDER 


diameter cast-iron piping 


and tracks, and a 
quantity of valy 


with casements and covers, 
together with other relative materials and works. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. George Gordon & Co., civil 
engineers, Inverness, on deposit of 11. Is. 

August 3.—Tiverton.—brince.—For widening 
the bridge over the River Lowman. Plans and 
specification with Mr, J. Siddalls, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Tiverton. 

Audusr 5. — Wallsend.—Brrpar.—Erection of 
a ferro-concrete bridge over the Wallsend Burn. 
Conditions of contract at the Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Wallsend. Deposit 


mt 15. — Erith.—Wire Fencinc 
London C.C. invite tenders for wire fencing to 
approach road to Crossness Precipitation Works 


Gin the parishes of Plumstead and Erith), See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Dare.—Bishop Auckland.- —For 
fixing heating apparatus in church and school. 


Joseph Henderson, 


Tindale-crescent, Bishop 
Auckland. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


etc. 
Juty 29.—London.—PaIntine, £ Cleaning, 
painting, and repairing at the Hastern Fever 


Hospital, Homerton-grove, 
at the head office, Victoria-embankment, London, 
E.C. for the "Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Specifications by, Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer-in- 
chief. Specification and quantities at the office 
of jute Board, Embankment, E.C., on deposit 
of 1. 

JuLy 31 —Bridlington.— 
ing and distempering 
Grammar School. Specific 

JuLy 31. — Doncaster.— 
ing interior of the Market Hall. 


Homerton, N.E., and 


PAINTING 
interior 


For paint- 
of Bridlington 
t the school 
—For paint- 
Specification 


from Mr. F. O. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, 
Mansion House, Doncaster. 

Juty 31. — Mereworth. — Paintin, erc.—For 
painting and repairs at the Mereworth Council 


School. Specifications, the Committee’s 
tect, Mr. W. H. Robinson, ton House 
minster, with Miss K. Morton, West Pavilion, 
Brewery Castle, Maidsto: 

UGUS' 


at King’s Ss I 

and quantities from Mr. J. Thomson, City 

Engineer, 91, Commercial-street, Dunde 
Epsom. ParntInG, ETC. — For 
intin varnishing, et the 


ation at the Workhouse 

Avaust 2,.—London.—C For cleans- 
ing wards, etc. at High-street, 
Homerton, N.E. Specifications at the Guardians’ 
Offices, Sydney d, Homerton. 

AuvGusr ‘London.— 
painting, cleansing, and repa 
26-28, Lower Clapton-road, 


Workhouse. 


seen, and pai todo from Mr. 
architect, 
S.W. 


Carrickfergus.—ParntinG, 


ETO,— 
hing outside of Town Hall, painting 


Specification at_the 
Clerk, Town Hall, 


rm. 
railings and public lamps, 
Town Hall. Mr. D. Law, 
Carrickfergus, Ireland. 
Avaust 5. —- Goole. — Paintin 
wood and iron work at the fire station 


—For painting 
and 


cottage. culars from the Town Surveyor. 
Aveust 5. — Sunderland. — Parintinc.—For 
painting the Borough Sanatorium.  Specifica- 


tions seen, and form of tender from the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Auvaeust 8. — Weymouth. — Parmrine.—For 
cleaning and painting at various schools. Par- 
ticulars from the Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, Weymouth. E 

i ParntinG.—For paint- 


ing the Council schools. Specifications seen, 
and particulars from Mr. Geo. Dickens-Lewis, 
County Architect, Aberystwyth. 

No Dats. — Peterborough. — Paintine.—For 
painting at the Cromwell-road and the Lincoln- 
road schools. Particulars from the City Sur- 
veyor, Broadway, Peterborough. 

No_ Dare. — Risca.—Parntinc.—For painting, 
cleaning, and repairs to the Pontywaun_ County 
School. Particulars from Mr..N. Wade, Newport, 


Mon. 
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ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS 


JuLY 29 AGE.—For con- 
struction of glazed pipe sewer. bay and speci- 
fication seen, and quantities from Mr. E 
Hadfield, Suryeyor, Town Hall, Uttoxeter. 

Juty 81, — Brierfield._Srrsers—For_ private 
street works. Particulars from Mr. B. Halstead, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Brierfield. 

JuLy 31. —Earby.--Pavine, etc.—For flagging, 
etc., in Victoria-road and Water-street. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from the 
Surveyor’s Office, Colne-road, Harby. 

JuLy 31. — Ormesby. —WHINSTONE. —Supply of 
whinstone and whinstone chips. Conditions 
seen, and form of tender from Mr. Chas. 
Hearder, Surveyor, High-street, North Ormesby 

Auausr 1. — Brownhills. —Sewace Work.— 
For laying mains, etc. Plans and specifications 
seen, and particulars from Mr 5 Shaw, 
Surveyor’s Office, Public Buildings, Brownhills. 

Aucusr 1, — Epsom. — Srreer.—For laying 
about 5,000 sa. yds. of granite tar macadam at 


East-street. Particulars and form of tender 
from the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. Edward 
R. Capon, Bromley Hurst, Church-street, 
Epsom. 


Avucust 1. — Fylde. — Pires.—Supply and de- 
livery of cast-iron pipes and specials. Specifica- 
tion and quantities from Mr. J. Cook, Engineer, 
Sefton-street, Blackpool. 

Aucust 2, — Luddenden. Pavine, ptc.—For 
the excavating, draining, concreting, and paving 
with granite setts a portion of roadway. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
F. Clayton, Surveyor, Council Offices. 

AuGUST Q, - Pontypool. —Roap.—Construction 


of roadway, pipe sewers, inspection chambers, 


etc. Specifications from the Surveyor of the 
Council at his offices, Town Hall, Pontypool. 
Deposit of 11. 1s 

AvGust 3. Didsbury. — Srreer WorKs.— 
Draining, kerbing, flagging, and cindering. 
Plans, sections, and specifications seen, and 


quantities from the Surveyor to the Committee, 
Town Hall, West Didsbury. 

Aucust 5. — Berkhamst: — DrarnaGe.—For 
drainage, etc., at the Workhouse. Plan and 
specification at the Workhouse. 

Aucust 5. — Greenford. — Ftinrs.—Supply of 


chalk flints. Form of tender from Mr. W. 
Read, F.S.1., Surveyor, The Avenue, West 
Balin i 

Auc tS Falmouth.—Roaps.—For making 
good s.. Plans seen, and specification and 
duantities from Mr. J..§. Walton, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Pal- 
mouth. 


AvuGusr 9.—Surbiton.—_SrwaGe.—For sewerage 
and sewage disposal works. Drawings and speci- 
fication, quantities, and form of tender from 
the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. Henry T 
Mather, Council Offices, Ewell-road. Deposit of 
102. 10s. 

Auaus? 14. Dumfries. — Sewerace.—Con- 
struction of sewers and sewage purification 
works at Kirkconnel, Plans seen, and quanti- 


ties, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from the engineers, 
Messrs. Crouch, Hogg, & Easton, O.E., 14, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 

Aveust 15, — Lincoln. — Roaps.—For road- 


making, sewage disposal, etc., at the Elkesley 
Pumping Station. Specification and quantities 
from the Engineer, Mr. Neil McK. Barron, 
Waterworks Engineer, Lincoln. Deposit of 
11. 1s. 

Aucust 17._Shrewsbury.—Pipes.—Supply of 

ast-iron pip Specification and quantities, on 
Renee of 11., from Mr. W. Chapple Eddowes, 
Borough Surveyor and Waterworks Engineer, 
Borough Surveyor and Waterworks’ Engineer’s 
Office, The Square, Shrewsbury. 
st 24, Essex. — Roap.—For making-up 
Theydon Park-road, Theydon Bois. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities from Messrs. 
Tooley & Foster, surveyors, Buckhurst Hill. De- 
posit of 21. 

Aucust 24, — Theydon Bois. — Maxinc-up 
Roao.—The Epping R_D.C. invite tenders for 
making-up of Theydon Park-road, Theydon Bois, 
Essex. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 

No Dats.—Cardiff._New Roap, rrc.—For new 
road and drainage works at Inglefield-avenue, 
The Heath Estate. Mr. J. A. Sant. architect 
and surveyor, St. John’s-square, Cardiff 


} 


ih 


Application 


Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
BUMRORES: 2 oe. acts naslttat ne Southall-Norwood U-D.C. | Aug. 4 
Auction Sales 
Ss Rene ph PR ee zy | ae Pee Date 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered, | of Sale, 
| 
if CONTRACTOR'S PLANT & STOCK-IN-TRADE, GRANTHAM—On the Premises | Escritt & Barrell . Aug. 1 
ic CONTR’S STOCK, PLANT, & EFFECTS, SOUTHEND-on-SEA—On the Premises | H. W. Smith Aug. 1 
J PLBR’S STOCK, PLANT, Ec,, LITTLE JAMES-ST., W.C.—On the Premises... | H. W. Smith |. Aug. 


James Harris & Son.. 


| Sep.,early date 


= 


Sasa: 


oa 
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Bradwell- oe “Sea, 
f. 


a 
466 a. 3x. 16 P., 
Four small holdings, 64 


Tul y 17. —By y ates Hove GHTON. 


,w.r. 2761. Ti 

ror & Morris. 

Poplars-rd,, f., v 

1, Harold-rd., u. 

ete., 51. y.r. 301... 
By Atrren Savir1 & Sons. 

Biddenden, Kent.—Porston Green Farm, 70 
f. 


By Pro 


Dateec 
—Arnol¢ 


Rainham, Esse 
Aveley, Es 
56a 4 


da. 
Giesial sou dant ite “Wits, 
19 p.,f. cee 
By Tucker & Son. 


Edgware, 
yr. 801. 


White Lion ph. and 7} acres, f., 


AN. 
Southall, Middlese. —78, 80, and 82, Queen’s- 
rd., f., w.r. 671, 128. eon 
July 18.—By Deve 


RoTHER, Exsts, & Co. 
‘Accommodation land, 22 a. 


, & Gon 
and 11, Adeney-rd.. 


Fulham,— 
1451. 


Fulham 
9L., y.r. 421 
By Scuorr 
Chelsea.—Sloan 
25, Sloane. 
Westminste: 
ph. 
possession ... 
Kensington. ii 
lease for 5 


at. 1001., W: ith 


., ‘Town Hall Tavern, 
Ts. at 2001., with possession 

SLEY Parkes & Brow 
26, Newnham-st., f. 

By THornzorrow & Co. 

Great Salkeld, Cumbld.—Hunter Hall and 

CES and c. ae 


y 8 


By 
Marylebone. 


y STEPH 
Caer, philly, Glan 
land, 10a. Or. 6 p., f. 
Llanbleddian, Glam. 
, 29 


ide, u.t. 


& 
al Tt Corbetts 
yrs., g.r. 61., w.r. 461. 


By Hanoxp ie 


» ut. 49 


July 
Notting Hill. 
SL yrs. gr. 3 

29 and 31, 


10L., w.r. 71l. 10s. 
Paddington.—1 to 4, Chic 
5l., u.t. 37 yrs., gr. 2l., 
Sydenhiam.—1 and Wells-rd., u. 
20L., yr. 601. 


By Herre, Son, & Daw. 
Brixton. —128, Tulse-hill, u.t. 13 


By Joun Lroxp & So: 
East Ham.—313, Strone- rd. bt 


aud 174, 

Ly Wr. 78le 

‘Abbeville 
il. 


= 


and 6, Gold Harbour, 


ere 
61. 1 


RECENT SALES—Continued from page 113. 


1,030 


3,200 
1,800 


1,875 


900 


2,400 
4,630 


380 


THE ‘BUILDER. 


pb, Daten Warner & Son. 


£1,475 
3,800 
1,750 
: 300 

Axrrep Spary & Son. 
Grayesend.—69, Pelham-rd., 345 
Northfleet. 180 


, All Saint: 


Ruislip, Midd 
By H. 
Edgbaston, 


Hall, 3,800 
ES é 
Walwornh: “atontpalio 

OL rents 1041, 8s., re 
s 6,800 
435 
200 
s. (Garden City lease), ¢ yids 560 

u By Densuam, Berry, & Lame 

Westminster.—47 and 49, Strutton-ground, 800 


y & CARNABY. 
Lodge, 


ut. 


540 
310 


42, C 
for freehold 


eae aur, for ae rental a 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a 
years; la. for line; st. for 
square ; pl. for place ; te 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; 
grove ; b-h, for beerhouse; p.h, for public-louse; 0. for 
Ofiices'; a. for shops; ct. for court. 


———— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


or yearly mae 


“THE BUILDER” (Published 
from the Office to residents in an 
at the prepaid mite of 19s. per 
‘Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 
ve, 2s, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
m. 
able to J. MORGAN) should be addresved ta 
HE BUILL 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


ee 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


Kly) is supplied DIRECT 
U. Kingdom 
by Friday 


with deliv 


whe Pabiisher 6 


*,* Our aim in thi 
average prices of 1 
Quality and quanti —a 
Which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in Rive £s.d, 
Best Stocks... 113 0 
Picked Stocks for Facing 270 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
s. d, 
Double Headers 7 6 
One Side and two 
a 0 Ends a7 76 
Best Red Pres: Two Sides and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End 18 7 6 
Splays & Squints 1517 6 
0 Best Dipped Salt 
0 Loe ti 31017 6 
E LOK 
Fire Bricks . 0 (yomnsisatine 
Guazep Bric. and Flats 76 
Best White and D’ble Stretch 7 6 
i a Double Header: 7 6 
6 One Side and two 
6 Ends malV/aT 16 
Two Sides and 
6 one End ...... 18 6 
‘Dy ints Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 7 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand 
‘Thames Ballast 
Best Portland Cemen' 29 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lins Lime 19 0 » 5 

Nore—The ,cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime 12s, 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278, 0d. per ton atrly dpt, 


é 9 ‘per yard, delivered. 


STONE. 
Per Ft, Cube. 
Batu Sronr—delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depot pee: 
Nine Elms 


Do, do. delivered on road wage 


Depot 8} 
PortLanp Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. Beal 

White Basebed, delive ad waggor 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. 2 2h 

Per Ft. Cube, del ilway Depot. 
s. s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks . Freestone... 2 0 
Greenshill in blo Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in stone . 24 
blocks Talacre & Gwe 
Red Corsehill in Stone... 28 


blocks ., 


[JuLy 28, 191) 


STONE (Cotinnued). | 
Yorx Srons—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot 
Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered 
6 in. sawn two 
40 ft. super. 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto. 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, to 2h in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes 
} in. to 2 in, ditto, ditto. 
Harp York— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Deno 
Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depo 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 
super.) 
6 in, rubbe 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (rai 
2 in, self-faced random flags 


SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot, 

In, In.” £sd. In. In 
2010 1 20 10bestEur'ka 

Bangor 26 ninfading green { 
20x 12 ditt 
20 x 10 Ist quality 
ditto 


& 


0  20x10permanent | 

0 green . 
18x10 ditto 

6 16 x8 ditto 


TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
d. 


Best plain red roof- 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 
Hip and Valley 


Do. 2, Ornamental 


Hip and Vall 
7 (er doz.) .. 
Best Ruabon’ re 
0 brown, or brindle 
(Edw’ds) (perl00 
0. Ornamental (jp 
1000) 
Hip 
Vall eo (per doz 
Staffords. (Hanle 
Reds or Brindle 
(per 1000) .... 
Hand-made san’ 
a7 6 faced (per 100 
Hip (per doz.) 
Valley (per dos} 
woop. 
Burupine Woop. At per stanc 


ooo 


0: 

“Hartshill” 
and, plam sand- 
faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
ed (per 


Deals: best3in. by lin,and4in, £ s. d, 
by 9 in. and Lin, 14 0 0 @ 
Deals: best 3 by 9 oe 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in, and 
8in,, and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 .. 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 y 
Time 
Deals: seconds . 0 less t 
Battens: seconds 010 0 » 
Qin, by in, and 2in. by6in. .. 910 0. 
Qin. by 4} in. and2 in. by 5in, 9-0 0. 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in, 0 mo! 
ba 
fin... 0 


Fir timber: bes 
or Memel(ave 
Seconds ... 


Pitch-pine timber ( 
JoueERs’ Woop, 
White Sea: first yellow deals 
3in. by lin 
3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens2hin‘andin.by Zins 17 0 
Second yellow des 3in. byllin. 19 0 
” in. by 9 in. 18 0 
Battens,2}in.and3in. by7 in. 14 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in. 14 0 
Batter 
Petersburg 
3 in, by 11 in. 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 
Battens . 


At per stam 


Battens . 
Third yellow deals, 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 
Battens . 
White Sea and Peter 
First white deals, 3 in, by1lin. 15 0 


©2009 ScoocoD OSSD SS CoOoSoSO 


” * 3 in, by 9in. 14 0 
Battens . iL 
Second wh 0 
» 0 
Battens . 0 
i 0 
e' 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 0 
Oddment: 32 0 0 
Seconds, reg’ 00 
Oddments 00 
Kauri Pine: perft.cube, 0 3 6 ws 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
030 
0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 5 6 wm 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 0 0 Sh. | 
fin, 0 0 7a 
Diy Mahogany—Houndras, ‘Ta: 
basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 010 .. 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. ' 
as inch , 0 1 6am 
Dry Walnut, 
super, as inch 0 0 
Teak, per load 18 0 
American Whitewood plants, 
PERF CULE srissrvssescorsesnnee O 4 


LY 28, 1911.) 


WOOD (Continued). 
)) Rs’ Woop (Continued)— 
p)d Flooring, ete. 

thy 7 in. yellow, 


by 7 in. y ellow, pla nedand 


iched 0 TORO 
0 O14 6 
6 015 0 
by 7 in, white, planed and 
)yched.. 015 0 016 6 
py 7 in. Yellow, matched 
i een VW jomted beds, ou 0 13 6 


y Zin. ” » 014 0 18 6 
Ben, white ” » 010 0 TUG. 
Spy 7 in. » » 012 9 15 0 


|) in, at 6d. to 94, per square less than 7 in. 

| 

i JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 

' In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 

ordinxry £54. £3. 4. 

1) Aa hs (On| 


OO es, Hoe © 
OOP ron ee oor 


1 
| Steel 


Joists, 


S>mpound Stanchion 


Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
sections . 900... 10 0 0 
) Plates 900 910 0 
im Colum S, 
Hling ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 


METALS. 


Crown 
Pelient quality 


815 0 950 
brdshire ‘‘ Ma: 1010 0 = 
Steel Bars 815 0 950 

5 910 0 


Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality 
6 ft. by 2 ft. 


y siz 
. to 20 g. 
ary sizes to 22g. and 24g. 


510 0 

5 26g. 16 10 0 

‘on, Gi Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
ary sizes 

A oe and 24 g. 18 10 

» 26 g. 20 0 

sed Corrugated Shee 

ary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 1 

” 2g. and 24g. 1 

26 1 


ooo 


4 
4 1E 
6 


fb Steel Sheets,6 ft. by Itt, 

#. to 20 g. and thicker.. 

yfeSteel Sheets, 2. Gg. 
» 26g, 

is, 8 in. to 6 in 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


100 


LEAD, &e. 
£ 


s. d. 

{sheet, English, 41b. and up He =— 

n coils . = 
: = 
ie Sheet (i al 0 = 
i+ Onin — 
pr nails 0010 . - 
pr wire OmOeIO Re, ed 
jig Sheet . ” OOS. — 

2 ines Oletlon One - 
inglish Ingots. ee) alan = 
—Plumbe » 00 8 = 
en's » 0 011 — 

pipe ee LP = 
| 
W:LISH SHEET GLA 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
3d. 26 oz. fourth: 3td. 
d. 32 0z. third . 53d. 


Bia. » fourths 
2id. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 
43d. » 21 oz. 


STOCK SIZES.* 

Per Ft., Delivered. 

Figured Rolled, Ox. 
ford Rolled, ' Oce- 
anic, Arctic, Miuftied, 
and Rolled Cathe- 


dral, white. . 3a. 
Ditto, tinted.. id. 
* Not less than three crates. 
OILS, &c. £ 8, d. 
need Oil in pipes a per gallon 0 3 7 
» in barrels. ” 03.8 
» in drums ” 0 310 
» 0 310 
” 041 
» 033 
35 
a 10 0 
00 
per owt *» ll 0 
per barrel 112 0 


. amount of the Tender is 


THE BUILDER 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Per gallon, 
£8. d. 
08 0 
010 6 
012 6 
010 0 


Superfine Hantdsying Oak, 
Churehe 
Fine 2 


Ol 6 
012 0 
016 0 
010 0 
018 0 
baa 
018 0 
140 


ieee Maple 
Finest Pale Durable Gop 
Extra Pale French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnist 
le Enamel. 


0 

erin wick Blac 
Berlin Black 
Knotting 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTE.—All communications with res: 


ot to literary 
and artistic matters should be add 


d to “ TH 


EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 


PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


‘mnot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
receiyed, by the Hditor, who retains the right to reject 

5 y. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.B,—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


ee 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us nob later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 

tated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted, Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CHESHAM.—For « 
Special Subjects Centre 
Education Committee. 
Sub-Office, Ayl 
T. Farthing & 
E. Lawrence & 
G. Darlington. 
Rust & Ratcliffe 


tion of Council 


school and 


Quantities 
Strand, W. 
Webster 
G. Tomb 
GH. Hunt & Son: 
J. Honour & So 
Ltd. 
J. Mead, “Chesham* 


T. Yirrell 
COOKHAM DEAN (Be ).—For the erection of a 
re idence tor Mr. Walter Frost. Mr H. Stanton Webber, 
hitect, 23, Queen-street, Maidenhead :— 
J. plore & Son eulvee & Sons 
r & Sons. ). Bissley. 

& Sons vib R Harris, 
eed 


. £4 
1,060 
990 


CROYDON.—For constructing in concrete the walls 
and channels of a new contact bed. Mr. R. M. Chart, 
Surveyor to the Council: 

ewen 
BE. Les, 54, North- road, Wimbledon* 


DARTFORD.—For summer repai 


Girls’ and Infants’ Council school, for Kent Education 
Committee Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, M.S.A., 
Architect to the Committee : = 
J. Stephens 0) W. B . £200 0 
H. E. Chandler 0| W. 
E. Bevan ...... 0 Dartford: 194 15 


205 ‘s 
{Recommended for acceptance. 


DOLGELLY (North Wales 
additions to “The Mansion” 
Estate, near Dolgelly. Messrs. Ralph 
E. Stone Collins, Adelphi ‘Ter: 
Adelphi, W.C./ Quantities by Mr, Fred. 8, 

BS.L, Adelphi Terrace-house, Adelphi, W. 

Turner & Sons 


For alt 
on the Gari 


ions and 
-Angharad 
Knott & 
ce-house, 
Henniker, 


& Hill, Ltd. th 798 00 
J. Parnell & Son 16,497 00 
Wm. Thornton & Sons, 79 00 
Dove Br 00 


t Accepted with 


alterati jons and 


DURHAM.—For additions to the 
Workmen’s: Union Club premises at Stanley. Mr. 
Si tiaras, pean Uess, iNisereeciees, AGRI 


J. Rutherford, 10, Langley-ter 
field Plain, Co, Durham* 
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EDENBRIDGE.—For alterations to Haxted-road 
Council School, for Kent fication C mmittee. Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Robinson, M.S.A., architect — 

S. W. Gibbs 1 i P. W. Longley £674 16 3 
. Wade & 683 18 0| Edward Leight 555 0 0 
[All of Edenbri 

+ Recommended for ac 


FARNINGHAM.—For summer repairs to Council 
school, for Kent Education Committee. Mr. Wilfrid 
H. Robinson, architect : 
Johnson Bros. £116 14 3 
M. Peaster. 82 00 
{ Recommended for 


HALFWAY.—For 


Son 


ptance. 


Clark, Hextablet £76 0 0 


acceptance. 


proposed new Council school at 


Halfway, near Llanelly. Mr. W. Vincent Morgan, 
County Architec Offices, Carmarthen : 
G. Mercer. Ww. 


J. Brow: 
s Davies 


B. 


‘or erection of 
pa A. 


c K Euan Goan new school, for the 


Harrison, M.S.A., 


P 


‘oup, , Gononiey bg 
}, Hird & Co.. i 
Thompson, Ke 
Chaddock Venti 


Painter is 
Window 
Co,* 
Heating: 


“Bailey & Clapham, 1 


Keighley* 13018 0 
| Archite 800. ] 
KING’S LYNN.—For construction of a picture- 
theatre. Mr. F. Burdett War M.S.A., architect, 


8, South Brink, Wisbech. 
i 


y the ar chitect : — 
Barnes 2 


Read Wildbur 
Dye & Allen, 
King’s Lynn* 1,284 0 


1,285 0 


arren & Son 
Tash & Langley ... 


NORTO! 


KING'S —For erection of a lodge. Mr. 


Ambrose W. Cross, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, 23, Valentine’s-road, ; Heatl 
A. 8. Bowden ....£558 00|W. Roe . . £454 10 0 
H, Morgan 9| W. 'T. Ingram & 

0| Sons, Bourn- 
@ 5| brook, B 

C. Robinson & mingham* 19 15 0 

Sono... 495 18 2 

LLANON.—For the erection of a police n, for 


the County of 


Mr. David Davies, architect, 


Mynhyfryd, F 
L. Davies & So £793 0 
Edwards & I 674 10 
J.J. Edy Queen- 
street, .. 626 0 
LONDON.—For alterations, ete., at Nos, 33 and 35, 


r-lane, E.C., for Me: erritt & Hatcher, Ltd. 
Arthur C. Russell, M.S.A., architect, 13, B: singhall- 
E.C. Quantities by Mess ‘Andrews & Read, 


Greenwood, Ltd. £1, 289 
T. D. Leng 2 
H. Groyi 


LONDON. 
Women, 
Smithem, 

Cheapside :— 


ing House for 
~ Joseph & 
, Queen-street, 


J. Marsland & 
C, Wall, Ltd....... 
Holliday G 


+ & Son 
¢ Dicksee... 


Holloway Bros 20,970 

LONDON footpaths on 
« Whitebraid-hi ‘Tottenham. Messrs. 
Stanley Palmer 816, High-road, 
Tottenham 


£266 16 6 
255 14 4 
247 15 11 


LONDON.—For the structural ane aes to the 
Peckham-park School, Peckham, for the London County 


W. King & Son 


MeLaughlin & 
Hi 


W. Smith & Son ... ey, Ltd....... £13,449 
W. Akers & Co., ML Patrick... 18151 
td. Ree ; 13,070 
;._Lawrance 
J, Garrett & Son . Sons, Ltd. . 12,816 
andall.. Holliday & @ 
as & Edge ... wood, Ltd. 
Lough borough: 
Works, 
12,190 
[The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
is £12,632, ] 
LONDON.—For repairs to the paving of Blackwall 
and Greenwich Tunnels, for the London County 
Council :— 
W. Peters 


W.H. Wheeler © Co., Lia, 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd 
G. J. Anderson, Pop! 
[ihe estimate of the Chief Engix 

the te: i 


LONDON.—For electric lig 
ington Fire Stati 


£666 87 
606 19 8 
581 00 
580 11 8 
r, comparable with 


% ab the Stoke New- 
ny for the Trondon County 


Waring & W ther 

G. Weston & Sons, Lite 

E. Lawrance & Sons, Lté 

Foote & Milne, Ltd. 

W. J. Fryer & Co., Bra ington Works, 
Bravington-road, W. 


168 15 6 
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LONDON ‘or electric-light. installation at the 
Shadwell Fire Station, for the London County 
Council :— 

‘Tredegar & Co.... £280 4 0 | Tilley Bros. £206 90 


Malcolm & Allan, 
Ltd., Kingsway 
House, W.C.... 202 15 9 


G. Harland Bov 
den & Co.. . 
E. Newbald & Go. 


28000 
236 0 0 


LONDON.—For installation of electric light at the 
Kennington Fire Station, for the London County 
Council :— 

J. Bryden & Sons £314 0 0 
Pinching & Wal- 
t 


G.E. Taylor & Co. 0 

W.J. Fryer & Co. 

2) A. Haw! 4 

50 Sons* 

[Phe Chief Engineer’s estimate, comp: 
tenders, is “£360. ] 


229 00 
ple with the 


For extending to the roof-playground 
School, Bethnal 


LONDON. 
the boys’ staircase at the Hague-street 
Green, for the London County Counc 
J. Grover & Son . £676 | W. Lawrence 


& Son... £561 


Tee & Sons, E. Lawrance & Sons, 
_ Ltd. mepgomccgnse, OG} ivi nga 539 
_R. Price pel, Stevens & Son 

Bri and, Pettit, & Go. 3, Crouch-hill*...... 494 


, Stewart: 


[The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
is £484, | 


LONDON.—For 
land adjoining the County secondar; 
for the London County Co ue 
J. Ford & Sons 


enclosing, draining, and tar-paying 
school, Stockwell, 


| J. Garrett, & Son ...... £707 


W. V. Goad. saan eae 'o., Lite 700 
H. H. Holling: H. B 687 
Tathey Bros. ... Weeds 

W. Hammond... bourne-square, 
Rice & Son Brixton* 677 
H. King & Son 


[The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
is £700. ] 


LONDON.—For construction of the substructure of 
the new County Hall, for the London County Council :— 
J. Carmichael ...... £64,587 | Patman & Fother- 

F. & H. F. Higgs... 62,313) ingham,. Ltd. £53,960 
H, L. Holloway .. 9,998 | J. Mowlem & Co., 
Holland & Hannen td. 

G. a ven & Sons, 


96 
639 


Ltd. ...... oe 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 


Holloway Bro 
Hines SHU Pid 57/668 | Cuondon), Lita... 51,720 
Foster & Dicksee, c. Wall, Ltd, 

Tit, cecccscrvevees 54526) Lloyé 
Kirk 54,000 | 47,738 


[The Architect’s estimate, com ble with the tenders, 


ection of a cooking centre at the 
Hungerford-road School, Islington, for the London 


County Council :— 
Treasure & Son, Ltd. £995 . 2 hs atone LOAD. 
J. Stewaa os . 786 
McCormick & Sons, 784 
Ltd. » 906 aughlin & Harvey 750 
Thomas & Hdge........ 872| E. Lawrance & Sons, 
L. H. & R. Roberts... 872 Ltd., Whar ul, 
8.8. Williams & Sou 860 Gity-road* Raul ahs 
Stevens & Sons 859 


[The Architect's estimate, Co! apereae with the tenders, 


MIDSOMER NORTON 
tion of house and sh_p at W 
Mr. William F. Bird, M. 
Norton :— 

J.C, Badman & Co. 
Smith... 


omerset),—For the erec- 
stfield, for Mr. H. Selway. 
.A., architect, Midsomer 


0|C. G. Tovey, Mid- 
somer Norton*.. 


£322 10 


MOSSLEY.—For the erection of Milton Council 
School, for ihe Mossley Education-Committee. Mr. 
F, Quentery Farmer, architect, 20, Sir Thomas-street, 
Liverpool: 

W. Batley 


« Son, Micklehurst, Mossley* £5,741 


OXTED. 
Woodhurs 


1 welling-house in 
mgham. Mr. Albert 


For the erection of 
lane, for Mr. S. G. Cor 


W. Vemner, M.S.A., architect, Redhill :— 
Brasier & Son £1, J.J. Pink wesee 968 
Williams & Sons 1 Beet Bros. 899 
Alleorn & Son 1,143, . Martin, Redhill}. 870 
North Downs Build- 

ing Co., Ltd. ...... 1,181 
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PEASDOWN ST. JOHN (Somerset).—For the erec- 
tion of a village hall and rifle range, for Mr. E. Keel. 
Mr. William F. Bird, M.S.A., architect, Midsomer 
Norton :— 

W. Webb ............ £889 0 0 
.& A, Ashman. 658 7 6 


ROTTINGDEAN.—For repairs to groyne, for New- 
haven Rural -District Council. J. S. Owens, 
engineer, 47, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. W. :— 

Holloway Bros. London, 
8.E.*.. 5 


Coles Bros, Pease- 
down St. John* £640 0 0 


SLEAFORD.—For the erection of new cells, ete , at 


police - station. Mr, J. Clare, County Architect, 
Sleaford -— 
J_W. Sharp & Son .. £1,040 0 0 
W.H. Ma & Son tien 0 0 
Wallhead Bros 29:17 6 
J. Banks & Son, Sleaford* 313 Ir > 


STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN.—For the renovation of 
schools, Strand-on-the-Green, for the Chiswick District 
Counci 


‘owler* £138 14 


additions to the 
Glendinning Moxham, 
swansea :— 


SWANSHA.—For erection of 
electric pov tation. Mi 
architect, 18, Castle-street, 8 

H. Billings & Sons, Swan 


987 10 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For the renovation of the 
interior and exterior of the Chapel End Schools, for 
the Walthamstow Education Committee. Mr. H. 
Prosser, M.S.A , Architect to the Committee : 


Contract No. 1, for Ti ‘loor Block, 


A. G. Barton 0 
F. E. McBride ... ia 
Webb & Co. 0| Hammond & Son, 
Stephens & So: 0; Romford* 273 10 
Coneiaous No. . 2, Infants’ Block, 
[| & Son D. W. Lucas......... £100 
r A Hammond & Son 98 
ride J. Sands, Waltham- 
ipa Eni iY 7 5 stow* 98 0 
Stephens & Sons 106 0] Webb 98 0 
WOOLWICH.—For office extension work at the 
Workhouse, Plumstead. Me: Quick, & 


Whincop, architects, Woolwich. 


Quantities by 
tects :-— 


Stephens & Son......... £305 | Sanford 

Proctor & Son 290 | Thomas ge... 
F. & G. Foster 289|C, J. Arnold, Wooi- 
Douglass 269| “wich*.. : 


JOHN WILLIAMS & CO. 


FOR 


LATING. 


TIGHT and EVERLASTING 

ROOFS if covered with their 

BANGOR SLATES from 
DINORWIC QUARRIES. 


SPECIAL PRIC 


FOR SIZES TO SUIT STOCK, 


DINORWIC WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 


(Jury 28, 191) 


WILMINGTON BIRCH WOOD.—For Counci} 


00 Sons . 
00) Friday & Ling 2 
0.0) G.Bowes&Sons 2, 
00|C. B. Skinner 3)| 
0 0| J.Podger&Sons, 
| Bromley, 
Kent . 2, 


ham .... 
8. R. Spinne 


for Kent Education Committee. Mr. Will 
Robinson, M.S.A., hitect :— | 
Abbott & Ch: | W.F.Blay, Ltd, £2)] 

ton... . £3,600 5 3| W. J. Norris 2,| 
A. J. Bue |B: Godden & 


J. Howard . 
t Recommended by Managers for 


| 
| 
| 
accepts 
YORK 


elect 
Engineer 
ny 


—For erection of a new battery-rooil 
hting station. Mr. F. W. Spu 


Fairweather & Son, Spen-lane, 


f 
j 
‘ 


Ham Hill Stone.| 
Doulting Stone.| 
Portiand Stone.} 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., I 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somers 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Willi 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallii 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Off 
Poultry, E.C._—The best and cheapest me 
for damp courses, railway arches, war 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds anc 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and t¢ 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bri 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd.,! 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND tated 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale pi 
executed. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fettor-lane| 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any kind of } 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR,L 


os Avpuicunon, COLNE BANK WO 
COLCHES 


Telephone : 0195, Telegrams : “Orfeur, Colcht 


PILKINGTON & ( 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two line 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Poloncéau Aspital 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT R00) 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA P. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the M 


sey =f 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


° 
° 
9 
° 
° 
° 
lo 
° 
lo 
° 
lo 
lo 
° 
° 
° 
xe 


Chief Offices : 


352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. I 


9 v0 vovvvce CCC” 


GLASGOW, FALK! 
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i 
i 
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School for Technical Education, Montreal. 
Messrs. Saxe & Archibald, Architects, Montreal. 
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(See page 122.) 


OF THE R.LB.A. 


matters of public i Salis The out- 
standing event of the year under this 
heading was certainly the holding of 
the Town Planning Conference. The 
Institute of Architects has seldom, if 
ever, intervened so successfully in a 
matter which was, as it were, just on the 
threshold of popular interest. And it 
intervened at the psychological moment ; 
at a moment indeed when the importance 
of the architect in a movement in which 
he should have been directly concerned 
was, if not quite overloeked, at any 
rate in danger to some extent of being 
disregarded. So far as the Town Plan- 
ning movement had a following in this 
country, it was largely considered as 
an offshoot of the garden city movement ! 
That is to say, it was looked upon first 
B2 


eupemnenstecnpaeraes 
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of all as a sociological affair, as the 
means for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of a class of people with smal 
incomes. With that view we are, and 
always have been, heartily in sympathy. 
But the position of the architect in the 
scheme was not regarded as an essentia 
element in its success. He was accepted, 
no doubt, as a person ultimately to be 
called in, as a useful man to measure up 
the site and make things look pret 
The Conference happily had the effect of 
changing all that; it broadened the basis 
of the popular view. And in this view 
we include the attitude of the daily Pr 
which had usually displayed deplorable 
unintelligence ag to the position o 
architecture in any matters of the kind. 
Since last October there have been 
unmistakable signs of greater enlighten- 
ment in this respect. The value of the 
Conference so far as architecture is con- 
cerned was that the subject of Town 
Planning happened to strike the public 
imagination; its proceedings obtained 
wide circulation, and, above all, Town 
Planning became definitely associated in 
the general estimation with the work of 
the architect. Even more than that: 
we are inclined to believe that the Confer- 
ence achieved, more or less fortuitously, 
an aim which has occupied the minds of 
ese who have been concerned for some 
ime in architectural progress. We 
annot now cover the ground of the 
ristory of architectural politics during 
the last fifty years or so further 
ian by indicating that there emerged 
out of what seems in later times to have 
been the somewhat absurd conflict known 
as the “battle of styles” a feeling that 
1as gathered strength and conviction in 
recent years that before there could be 
a general levelling up in architectural 
practice there must be some development 
in the general understanding of archi- 
tecture as a fine art. For, after all, 
during the latter half of the Victorian era 
the Mistress Art was certainly the 
Cinderella of the arts; the extremely 
humble sister, for instance, of the 
“subject ” picture and romantic novel. 
We do not wish to enter into the arena 
of polemics, particularly in regard to 
ground of so wide an area, beyond 
affirming that we consider the absence 
of any general appreciation of the art of 
architecture to have been due in a large 
measure to the archeological attitude 
and detachment of the architect himself. 
{However this may be, the Town Planning 
Conference, in our opinion, had the effect 
of stimulating beyond the scope of 
its programme comprehension of an art 
to which the public were not so much 
indifferent as of whose scope and 
possibilities they were largely ignorant. 
This has been, we think, plainly evident in 
two recent matters of no less public than 
architectural importance. We refer to 
the St. Paul’s Bridge and the King Edward 
Memorial. In each of these instances 
yoth the Press and public have realised 
she importance of the réle that, architec- 
ture should play in the development of 
the various schemes which have been 
prepared, and Parliament itself went so 
far in the case of the bridge as to refer 
yack for further consideration the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, That the solution of either 
problem, as it stands, remains far from 
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satisfactory cannot be attributed to 
a lack of appreciation of the wsthetic 
stakes at issue by the unofficial layman. 
It would almost seem indeed as if 
opinion were gradually being formed 
outside official and expert circles in 
advance of that held by those with whom 
at present the final decision with regard 
to City improvements and public 
memorials rests. And the growth of this 
opinion was, no doubt, to some extent 
assisted by the discussions at the Town 
Planning Conference. This is a healthy 
sign, and will, we daresay, in the course 
of time make itself felt at the election 
of candidates for public bodies. When 
“the man in the street’ once begins to 
be seriously interested his influence 
usually counts against the Philistines. 

With regard to domesti politics, 
much of importance has occurred during 
the past session. The Copyright Bill 
at present before Parliament, although 
far from being an ideal measure, protects 
in its provisions architectural design 
against unfair piracy ; we can only hope 
hat it may aot turn out to be a formidable 
instrument in the hands of the merely 
itigious person. The foundation of a 
British Architectural School at Rome 
1as, too, come within closer view, 
and we wish the scheme every success. 
will probably be many years before 
any organisation equal to that which is 
in operation at the Villa Medicis will 
se effected, but the mere fact of the 
existence of the school, even in its 
initial stages, will give impetus to 
architectural education. When a dis- 
tinction equivalent to the Grand Prix 
yecomes the ultimate goal, the blue ribbon 
of student life in this country, there will, 
eyond question, be a general enlarge- 


ment of the student’s point of view. He 
is at present provided perhaps with too 
many distractions in the matter of 
pursaries and prizes, which carry equal 
weight in reward and appreciation. The 


Prix is that it cen- 
tralises the aim and ambition of all the 
most able architectural students in Paris, 
without limiting the gift for original de- 
sign, if we may judge by the work carried 
out in later life by the anciens pension- 
naires of the Villa Medicis. The Board 
of Architectural Education has during 
the past year advanced beyond the first 
stages of its formation, always a difficult 
time, and is formulating a practical 
system which will tend to improve the 
examinations as a test of the architec- 
tural qualifications of the students. We 
say qualifications rather than knowledge, 
because it is not so much by book 
earning, by sketching, or by memorising 
the features of such and such ancient 
uildings (important as these may be), 
as by the gift of design controlled 
by a grasp of the guiding principles of 
proportion and form that the future of our 
younger men as architects will depend. 

Progress in the Registration movement 
has for the moment come to a standstill, 
in consequence of the new Charter 
which must be obtained by the Institute 
efore any amalgamation with the Society 
of Architects can occur. There has 
meanwhile been a large accession in the 
number of Licentiates of the Institute, 
and if this class further increases it 
will operate largely in the same direction 
as an Act of Registration. We do not 


value of the Grand 
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anticipate any difficulty in the c| 
of the Institute securing the appre) 
the Fellows and Associates for th 
Charter; but it would be a mistake | 
recognise that there is a considerab} 
influential body of opinion withi) 
Institute that is opposed to any ’ 
sale amalgamation with any 
society—a body of opinion that 
prefer alliance to incorporation. 
opinion were to prevail in voting }) 


it would not necessarily mean} 
throwback to Registration. In y| 


the influences outside architecture | 
will, in any case, be brought to} 
against a Regis ion Bill. 1t wor 
carrying optimism beyond the 1 
of practical politics to suppose thi) 
Act of the sort could come into op¢ 
efore many years of organised ce 
Jt would be absurd, therefore, to 

ate that if, by a hazard of thej 
she amalgamation of the Institute a 
Society is blocked, that a joint} 
mittee of both bodies could not ag| 
the principles of a Bill promot; 
advance the interests of a common) 
n this event, when the new 


enrolled on the Statute Book we | 
have a class of Registered are} 
which would necessarily, m thd 
instance, include many men whose 4 
cations for practising architect 
be largely negligible, and a furthe) 
of men who would be able to add | 
status that the law gives ther 
degree of this or that society. ]| 
case of the Institute, the degree wo) 
conferred within the powers of a 
Charter, supported by a histor 
tradition which is, among moder} 
tectural corporations of the worl} 
oldest and best established. 
—_.-4--__—_. 
STATUTORY QUALIF} 
TION FOR SURVEYO 


CONFERENCE which 
attracted the attentioy] 
importance of its proce} 
demanded was held ¢ 
June at the Surveyors’ Institutio; 
has recently issued its Report. | 
Tt was attended by represent) 
of the Commonwealth of Aus! 
New Zealand, New South Wales, Vi 
Queensland, Western Australia, | 
mania, Canada, the Ordnance § 
the Institution of Civil Engineers 
the Surveyors’ Institution 
Briefly, the object o: 
was to examine the possibility | 
uniform standard of qualificatio 
surveyors throughout the British : 
nions. The proposal first emanatec 
the Government of New Zealand, | 
submitted to the Colonial Con: 
in 1907 a resolution that recip] 
should be established between exan 
authorities throughout the 
that qualifying tests should 
subject only to further tests < 
Acts or regulations. This propos 
after being reported on by the © 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, was sul) 
tially adopted by the Colonial Confe} 
This eventually led to the official i: 
tion for this year’s Conference, 
came to the conclusion that the! 
method of procedure was the format 
a Central Board, comprising repre: 
tives from the various colonies, and 


‘the Cont 
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Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
‘eyors’ Institution, the Ordnance 
fey, and the Colonial Office. 
e duties of this Board would be :— 
/To peruse the examination papers 
} set in any part of the Empire, and 
to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment of such part to any which 
appear to fall below the prescribed 
standard. 
To consider appeals as to the bodies 
} whose examinations might be 
# regarded as exempting from the 
preliminary stage. 
To consider any proposals for 
) improving the working arrange- 
ments for reciprocity. 
e Conference was of opinion that the 
jhosition of this Board would preclude 
imeeting frequently, but that the 
‘of its work might be carried out by 
spondence, and that meetings, say, 
in four years would probably suffice. 
' Report also compares the various 
is of examination at present in use 
suggests the course of training and 
hination tests that would be generally 
Vicable. 
ie surveyors may fairly claim that, 
he proposals of this Conference are 
ted, they will be in the forefront 
essions in respect of statutory 
ion, for. with a qualification 
throughout the British 
Hinions they become the peers of any 


r profession in this r ; -We 
Jot fail to appreciate the that, as 
tds the purely scientific sion of 


eyor, it is much easier to formulate 
tisfactory test of competency than 
he case of one involving the practice 
jn art, but at the same time the 
et-lesson is clear enough: if archi- 
)s are to obtain official recognition as 
ieir status, it is desirable that such 
Wenition should extend to all English- 
jking communities on a basis as 
orm in its character as Jocal cireum- 
}ces will permit. 

{ —— 


NOTES. 


Tue discussions of Parlia- 
ie 1 
ment on the Copyrig 
gy Bill are not at the moment 
jwuting brought to a conclusion. 
ynakes interesting reading because of 
rections in which the inherent 
iple (an artist’s right of 
s work for all commercial 
poses) will have to be applied—for 
jance, to gramophone records as well 
0 architectural design—and because 
he great variety of points of view 
p Which the matter may be regarded. 
re was consi¢ erable opposition to 
Wright in architecture, Mr. Joynson 
iks heading the opposition maiuly on 
{ground that it was undesirable, as 
lvould stultify architectural develop- 
it, and in support of his contention 
juced a letter from Professor Beresford 
Pp; Who recards the new extension to 
Mitecture as impossible, or, if possible, 
jless. Two or three members concen- 
ped on the theme of the endless litiga- 
which mustensue. Mr. Pringle was of 
non that it had never been the practice 
the House to legislate on grounds of 
jlogy, that here there was no practical 
son, that no architect had suffered or 
ered complaint. 


| 
i 
j 
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Mr. Burns was hardly 
up to his usual standard 
when he said that the 
reference to authority did not appeal to 
him at all. ‘“ We had been accustomed 
to do things in this country as we 


The Govern- 
ment View. 


thought proper, and he was going 
to follow the good old rule”—a 


sentiment now quite discredited. The 
Ministerial view, apart from the con- 
sideration that we are, in a sense, 
committed to inclusion of architecture 
by the decisions arrived at by the Berlin 
Convention (it is found feasible in 
Germany), as expressed by the Solicitor- 
General, is that unless the thing was too 
difficult to accomplish it was absurd 
to say that an artistic and original idea, 
as expressed in a building, if it could 
be proved, was not a thi which the 
architect was entitled to just as much 
protection as his plans of constructi 
and directions to the builder. Which, 
having regard to the opening proviso, 
seems sound. He added further, in order 
to clear away the misconceptions which 
sprout on every side, that “It was not 
always realised that copy t was not 
the protection of ideas. They could not 


protect ideas, but the original and 
artistic form in which the ideas were 
expressed. Nothing that he was urging 


on the House in the least prevented a 
style of architecture, or a mode of 
arrangement, or a new general view from 
being reproduced, as it ought to be, with 
the greatest ease, just as a new kind of 
poem or picture was constantly repro- 


duced. It was designed to stop the rare 
but very gross ca of palpable, obvious 
plagiarism. ” We quote from the 
Times report. 
2 ving ry 
i ee 
Profession. : 5 


arrive at. way of 
analogy will hardly bring us to it, because 
except for devices in the shape of clever 
plans for little houses, already sufficiently 
protected (they might even in some cases 
be patented), the work of an architect 
has nothing in common with that of a 
writer or dramatist in this connexion. 
A certain architect is not likely to be 
employed because he alone is able to 
reproduce a feature, when architects 
are expected to evolve o inal design 
and engaged for that purpose. When his 
work is done his whole monetary direct 
profit should be gained, whereas the 
reward of other artists depends on their 
work being spread and repeated—painters 
and sculptors, too, as far as copytight 
is concerned. But what is clear is that 
the onus of proof will rest with the archi- 
tect who deems himself wronged, that 
it will be exceedingly difficult in the eyes 
of the law and a jury to prove that his 
work was original in its artistic essence, 
and further that it is of vast importance 
that the first few liti s should have an 
incontrovertible case, to secure which 
end, and consequent success, official 
action on the part of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects might not be 
improperly used. Granted success at 
first, and with it the foundation of 
prestige, legal recognition of the mere 
existence of individual design, apart from 
any right of property in it, cannot fail to 
auoment the standing of the profession 
with the public at large. 
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We see that the Llangollen 
Town Council has received 
applications for the post 
of surveyor, rate collector, water in- 
spector, nuisance inspector, and town 
planning officer. While surveying the 
own, collecting the rates, and inspectin: 
he water and the nuisances the town 
planning officer will certainly have a 
unique opportunity for collecting informa- 
tion for a town-planning scheme. Should 
1e ever find time, in the intervals of his 
other activities, to prepare a plan for the 
improvement of Llangollen, at any rate 
1e can rely on the cordial co-operation of 
he surveyor, the rate collector, and the 
inspector of water and of nuisances. 
This is so much to the good, for, as is now 
generally recognised, town planning is 
yy no means a one-man job. 


Llangollen’s 
Town Planner. 


. Tue accompanying illus 
Presentation |... : . Seine 
to M. Daumet, ‘zation shows the com 

memorative tablet pre- 
sented to M. Daumet by past students 
of his atelier on the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation. M. Daumet met his 
old students at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 


Tablet by M. Denys Puech and M. D’Espouy 
presented to M. Daumet. 


(From L’ Architecture.) 


and explained his work in the restoration 
of the Chateau there, after which M. 
Charles Girault made the presentation, and 
following a few remarks by M. Jaussely 
the master replied, giving an interesting 
résumé of his professional career. The 
intimate relationship and sympathy 
between master and pupil, one of the 
most delightful features. of the ateher 
system, is happily illustrated by such 
an incident as this. 
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MONTREAL. 
Monrreat, the largest city and principal 
port of the Dominion of Canada, is situated 


on an nd formed by two branches of 
the O a River at its junction with the 
St. Lawrence. This island was first known 


in the XV ith century when Jacques Cartier 
wrence from Quebec and 
di pocaed an Indian town at the foot of 
Mount Ro: Champlain, who visited the 
spotsome seventy years later, found this town 
deserted as the result of intertribal warfare. 

The original town of Ville-Marie de 
Montreal was founded by Paul de Chomedy, 
Sieur de Maisonneuve for “‘ La Compagnie 
de Montreal,’ as the result of religious 
enthusiasm—an expedition having been 
fitted outin France for the purpose of found- 
ing in America a Kingdom of God upon earth. 
The first settlement was a fort on the north 
bank of the river protected by a wooden 
palisade. 

During the early years of its ex 
was engaged in a constant struggle with the 
neighbouring Indians, who, in 1660. over- 
ran the whole of the island outside the actual 
fortifications. In 1670, with a population of 
1,500, the town had become the centre of 
the fur trade with the west, and the start- 
ing point of exploring and military expe- 


ditions. In 1721 the citadel was built 
and the wooden fortifications repla by a 
bastioned wall and ditch. The position of 


this wall is now indicated by Fortification- 
lane, between Victoria-square and Viger- 
square, from which points it returned to the 
river-bank. 

Montreal was the last town in Canada to 
be held by the French. It was surrendered by 
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them in 1760 shortly after the capture of 
Quebec. At the present day more than half 
of its population are French, who occupy the 
eastern part of the town, and do not mix 
e Anglo-Saxon element. The 
ding line geographically is St. Lawrence 
Boulevard running down to the river from 
the eastern side of Mount Royal. 

In 1809 Th modatior 
steamship to be built in Americ, began to 
run between Montreal and Queb: and in 
the Lachine Canal was opened. The 

struction of the Champlain and i. 
Lawrence Railway in 1832, the Grand Trunk 
Railway in 1852, the formation of the Allan 
Line of ocean steamships in 1856, and the 
final completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1886, givi uilway communica- 
tion with the Paci n, attest the steady 
growth and prosperity of the city. 

Montreal was at one time the seat of the 
Canadian Government, but, owing to riots in 
1849 during which the Parliament buildings 
were destroyed by the mob, this privilege 
was taken away and the Government finally 
placed at Ottawa. 

The population in 1800 was about-10,000, 
by 1850 it had risen to 37,000, and by 1890 
to 216,000. It is now probably approaching 
500,000, and is growing at the rate of 30,000 


& 


the second 


tuated at the head of the Atlantic 
Ocean navigation, 1,000 miles inland from 
the Straits of Belle Isle, and at the outlet of 
a system of river, lake, and canal waterways 
ending inland to Port Arthur at the head 
of Lake Superior, a distance of some 1,200 
miles, Montreal is a great shipping centre, 
and commands the traffic of the north of the 
continent. 
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Not content, however, with being! 
natural outlet for ene produc of We 


position and w Mite ay 
become the chief port be 


ites of Americ: 

sport business of the conti} 
Tt already does more shix ping business i} 
seven month of open navigation th 
done at §S or Philade! 
during the w and it is now sd 
only to New York in the monthly volw} 
its trade. 

Apart from its shipping and carrying {} 
however, the city is a large manufaet! 
centre. There are approximately a thor} 
factories representing a capital inv estme} 
$100,000,000, which ‘support a large wort 
cla: population, the bulk of whom 
French Canadians. 

Though not quite of equal antiqui} 
Quebec, the present condition of Monti 
r different from that of the provi 
capital. During the long period in whid) 
industrial progress of Cane was at 

agnant the two cities were in an eq 
ent condition, but since the greatl 
country has begun to open up raj 
Montreal has, much more than her neigh 
risen on the flowing tide of the cou 
general prosperity, and her present ral 
increase in population and wealth is 
nomenal. Its proximity to New |} 
Boston, Teronto, and Ottawa by railma 
a convenient central point of observati 
the investor and the capitalist, and | 
said that there is no city o| 
in which so many millionaires 
idences. 
sity is placed on the south-east sil 
the island, and extends for about five | 
along the north bank of the Rive} 
Lawrence. It is built on a series of ter 
sloping from the river to the foot of | 

Royal, a mass of eruptive trap rock w 
breaking through the limestone and risi 
a height of about 700 ft. above sea leve 
distance of two miles from the river, 
looks and dominates the town. 
The general idea of the lay-out of the 
a modification of the gridiron syste} 
suit the pecu ies of the g In the | 
part of the city—the original fortified po) 
the river—the streets are narrow and ¢ 
and somewhat tortuous, but in the r} 
part they have greater width and a 
regular lay-out. The inadequate pa 
however, is responsible for a conditic 
dirt and mud in wet weather which, 
sidering the >, wealth, and importan; 
the city. S ainly most surprising. 

The business centre of the city is by 
river, while the principal residential qul 
is to the west adjoining the slopes of M 

Royal, the summit of which is preserved 
public park and has been laid out 
improved by Mr. F. L. Olmstead. 

Montreal seems to be much in need 
general plan for the lay-out of the tow 
remedy the worst defects of the grit 
system. This need is felt by thos 
interested in the question, and it i 
that in the near future s 
towards 


portation fo! 
and to ec} 


prol 
teps will be t} 
his end, as public interest is aly 
beginning to be aroused and schemes 
moted for garden suburbs. Extracts frd 
recent report by Mr. Olmstead on the lay 
of the city were published in our last Re 
of Civic Design. 

The lack of any definite city plan is 
to be regretted for two reasons in partie 
In the first place Montreal, by reason 
comparative antiquity, i and surro} 


ings, and its large number of ecclesias} 
and other public buildings, would, if rig 
handled now, acquire an air of distind 


not usually to be found in the cities off 
American continent. In the second { 
Canada during the last few years has gu 
rich and has now arrived at that stag} 
national growth when an era of expan 
and {building development may be 

fidently anticipated. The rebuilding of 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Montreal. Entrance to 
Messrs. Darling & Pearson, Architects, Toronto. 


Banking-room. 


large towns to suit the altered condi 
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mes imperative, and in Montreal this 
iss has already begun. The buildings 
ed during the last few years show a 
ed advance over those they replace, and 
ay considerable architectural merit. It 
ich to be regretted, therefore, that this 
ss of rebuilding should be allowed to 
me in a haphazard manner without 
general preconceived scheme, the need 
(lich is most pressing. 

| the present moment, while few of the 
jnercial buildings have much architectura 
jj, a comprehensive scheme could be 
d out at a reasonable cost and without 
fe opposition from property owners, 
i it is evident that the longe is put off 
Nnore difficult it will be to avoid the 
juction of modern buildings of costly anc 
frate nature. 

‘st of the buildings we illustrate are 
ied in St. James-street, between 
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Victoria-square and the Place d’Armes, 
which is the principal business street of the 
city. It is noticeable that, although this 
street is already too narrow for its present 
requirements—so narrow that it will only 
accommodate a single line of the street 
al thorough- 
yet we find 


f all Canadian towns- 


buildings of this size and architectural 
importance being erected without any 
apparent provision for the future. 

Although Montreal, being the seat of the 


principal churches, universities, convents, 
and seminaries of the Dominion, has its full 
complement of public buildings, yet it so 
happens that the more recent buildings with 
which we are chiefly concerned—modern 
in style and sentiment as well as in date 
of erection—are mostly commercial; and 
among the commercial buildings the banks 
are the most noticeable. 
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The Bank of Montreal, which was already 
domiciled in a fine classic building with a 
portico of Corinthian columns 40 ft. in 
height, extended its premises seven years 
ago by building in rear what is proudly 
pointed to as the finest banking hall in the 
world, designed by Messrs. MeKim, Mead, & 
White, of New York, and one of the most 
excellent examples of the severe and “ grand 
manner” of that distinguished firm. The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce about a year 
ago opened its new office in Montre: 
building by Messrs. Darling & Pear: 
Toronto, an imposing and well-d 
structure, a worthy secortd to that o 
Bank of Montreal. The Royal Bank of 
Canada, the Eastern Townships Bank, the 
Bank of Toronto, and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia are amor the banks that have 
recently been trying to excel one another by 
the splendour and solidity of their buildings. 


The Eastern Townships Bank. 


Messrs, Cox & Amos, Architects, Montreal, 
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As Canada is principally engaged in and mineral resources entitle it to a high 
developing her natural resources and building place amongst industrial manufacturing com- 
up .her commercial prosperity, the banks munities, mechanics are in demand, The 
have a more prominent position in public system of apprenticeship is almost a thing of 
life than is the case in an older civilisation, the past. Hence the e s put forth to 
and this prominence is fitly expressed in the furnish schools of technical training repre- 
size and architectural importance of the sented in Montreal by the ool for Tech- 
buildings. nical Education in Sherbrooke-street, which 

These buildings may be roughly divided is to be opened in September next. This has 
into two classes—on the one hand the been built and equipped by the Government 
revenue-producing building erected as a of the Province of Quebec sost of some- 
commercial investment, such as the office of thing like three-quarters of a million dollars. 
the Eastern Townships Bank, the, greater The Government is to supply $20,000, anc 
part of which is let off as offices, and on the the city $25,000 annually towards main- 
other hand the building erected solely for the taining it. Within its walls are containec 
use of the bank, such as the office of the pattern-making shop, foundry, machine 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. shop, forge 1op, chemical and other 

In both cases the lay-out, disposition, and — laboratori ‘ooms, and lecture theatres, 
general appearance of re building: re besides a te department for a 100 
naturally ppecined by these considerations. of domesti beak The architects are SPECIAL EXAMINATION | 
In the first case the predominance of general Messrs. Saxe & Archibald, of Montreal, Mr. LICENTIATES TO QUALIFY: 
office accommodation leads inevitably to Alphonse Venne being consulting architect. CANDIDATURE AS FELLOWS RI! 


the production of a building which is not A view of this building given with this Tue question of establishing the Exan| 
distinctively che ristic of a bank—which number. Externally the materials used are tion required by clause 2 of the Supplem4 

cht equally well have been erected by an a very pale drab brick from Pittsburg and Charter to be passed ky Licentiates | 
insurance company or a trust corporation; Indiana limestone dressings. being otherwise qualified, desire to4 
in the second case the conditions give more Many new offices and store buildings have admitted to Fellowship of the Institute | 


scope for characteristic architectural ex- been completed within the last two or three been for some time under consideratio 
pression and fine monumental design. At the present moment the city the Council. The matter having heer| 
The head. office of the Genadians Bank of 3 with the steel frames of-those in ‘ered to the Board of Architectural Ke 
Commerce being at Toront is perhaps a course of erection, aad those about to arise ton, a scheme has been drew we ey 
little surprising to see what is after all on are being loudly advertised. For these the Asan fee lie: eypuorel o : =a @ “hold 
branch office treated with this degree of use of dull-gl zed terra-cotta of creamy.tone “™@Psements are In progress jor 1 
magnificence, and it might perhaps be con- is being introduced in a number of c The ‘candidate will be ré quired to § 
sidered that the accommodation provided, extension to the Lake of the Woods Milling {op the approval of the Council working 
with its fine suite of rooms on the first floor Company’s building, the Royal Bank of  jngs of one or more of his executed build) 


examination at an early date. { 


suitab , is really more (Canada in Outremont, the immense Jacob’s which may be supplemented by photogi! 
characteristic of a head office. Indeed, had  puiliding in St. Catherine-street, and others thereof, and by original sketches or meas, 


this been the head office it is probable that, being faced externally therewith. The drawings of ac ual work. Should aa wo 
with the exception of a little more accom- limitation as to height imposed. by the city submitted be, in the opinion of the Cort 
modation for the headquarters staff, the by-laws, which, by the way, are re of sutlicient merit, the candidate ma, 
arrangements and general treatment would under course of revisi at no buildin; exempted see EDEN gumthes examin 
have been practically the se shall exceed ten stories or 130 ft. in height, Should me ys bo submiliegs be a ; 

Be this as it may, the fine monu- and this limit has formed the point of ar Sana will, Rae then. Lee 
mental building big in scale and broad in of many existing structures. It is even Th ihe Ghee GAG ONS Bae 
treatment, worthily representing, in the said that some of these have been prepared the Council, the candidate will be re 
commercial centre of the Dominion, the with substructures, calculated to carry to submit himself to an examination, Wf 
standing of the second largest bank in several more stories in the anticipation will be held on the prem of the I} 
Canada, and exp: ng the great value and of a day when this limit may be expanded. Institute of Bri Architect 
importance of banking in the present d lop: ‘Fhis would be a change to be deplored, as as may be appointed by the Council off 


ment of the general life of the community. many of the Montreal streets are legacies Royal Institute. — 
With regard to the plan of such buildings from the bad old times when the town was Ten days before the examination is 


a list of subjects will be issued to all ¢ 

dates, and from this list each andidate 
be required to select one subject, a 
announce to the Secretary of the Royal } 
tute, five days before the examination, vj 
subject he selects. When the cand 


it may be noticed that the ngemen crowded within a fortification wall and 
generally accepted here are rev In a ets were accordingly narrow. In spite 
building of similar character and size in of the sparkling atmosphere which is one of 
England the public would probably enter the glories of the y ten-story buildings 
direct into the banking hall, the clerks would cannot but make such streets, or indeed 
be grouped in the centre with the public out- streets of any width, unnecessarily gloomy, bitends at the apucines place of exa 
side, and the manager placed at the back with a corresponding depri g effect on the tion, he will be furnished with partieul: 
in a retired position where he would not be poor hum cabined within them. the selected subject, and he will have tc) 
readily accessible to the general public. The estimated value of the buildings for pare a set of working drawings of the su 

In Canada the public space is in the centre, which civic permits were issued during 1910 and such details as may be required, to; 
and the manager is at the front, easily was in the neighbourhood of fifteen million with full descriptive notes. The cam 
accessible to everyone, ‘The staff being dollars, and the indications are that a greater Will also be required (o write a short 


supervised by the accountant, the manager amount of building will take place in 1911. or nenor on essub ject a ees sl 
; ji t, 1 r “103 IS and a Ive +) 

can devote himself to his customers, and is Some of the buildings contemplated are of 1 s PE se 

i Sacay ‘ S E Peas days will be allowed for the examination] 

»laced where he can see everyone who comes considerable magnitude and public import- 2 1 M I 

: 2 fe Ss the candidate may be required, at the oj 

in and all that goes on at the counters _This ance, and we hope to be able give par- of the Council, to attend sub quent 

arrangement on an enclosed site necessitates  ticulars of some of these in future number oral examination on his papers. Candi} 

placing the banking hall at the back, and As the eastern port of Canada, Montreal is must provide their own drawing-boards 


leads to a comparatively shallow block of destined to be one of the three great cities instruments. The fee for the examin} 
several stories going perhaps to the full of the Dominion and one of the principal will be guineas, which sum must be} 
reight of the street front and screening the seaports of the Empire, but if she is to be to the Secretary R.LB.A., with the ¢ 
hall at the back, so suggl worthy of this high destiny something more date’s announcement of the subject wind 
architectural problem in the express will be required than excellence of design in selects. If the candidate fails to ey 
this hall on the front elevation. the individual buildings. Fortunately there Seenatien Looe a ae be ro 
In other directions the buildings of the city is every reason to anticipate that her citizens, are ut he ee oO aa | 

* rand iz eae subsequent examination without paymi 
are being renewed to suit the new conditions having once realised the fact that a well- ereetaritanites } 
of the population. Rents have risen WEL Ya a nged city facilitates business and pays Should a candidate be admitted and | 
high owing to the shortness of housing accom- from every point of view, will not be cont he will be qualified, subject to sect. | 
modation, but during the last two yearsmuch _ ti!] Montreal rivals the large American cities the Charter, for candidature as Fellow. } 
has been done to remedy this, and great in charm and convenience of arzangement as Should a candidate not be passed by| 
suburban districts have been incorporated in she now rivals them in natural situation and Council, he will be informed of the fac 
the city during the last year. The towns of material prosperity. the names of unsuc 1 candidates wi) 
Outremont and Westmount, separate cor- 2 eee be announced or putlished. 
porations, practically insulated within the ne steal a oe eee aS Wo an | 
oe cf Montreal, are chiefly occupied by ST. KEW CHURCH, NEAR WADEBRIDGE, NORTH 


dwellings of the middle- clas ind eo pea i cee fl THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS 
Mie Saool Commisioners are Kept busy Auden, sneliting of fou ighie nd fie Pesce 
3 | 
building new schools anc find it difficult to by Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, of London. The Preliminary Examination, quali 
accommodate all the child Tete Two schoolsof The windo is in the south sanctuary for registration as Probationer R.I.B.A. 
the largest s are now being completed, and. of the chur ted in the XVth-century held in London and the provincial cq 
several smaller ones are in course of erection. styie, with rich diaper work on the back- indicated below on June 12 and 13. O 


Tn a country whose natural water powers grounds, 146 candidates admitted, claims for exer} 


AUGUST 4, t911.] 


| sitting were allowed to the number of 
‘four, and the remaining 102 candidates 


| examined, with the following results :— 
| Total 
_ Exam- Rele- 
Centre. ined.’ Passed. gated. 
London 50 36 ta 
. [Bristol 12 11 1 
‘leeds 8 He 1 
Manchester 27 23 4 
Neéweastle ......... 5 4 1 
} Loonie merch 


passed candidates, with those exempted 
)}).altogether—are as follows :— 


fify, Manchester C.. H. L. Kelham, 

‘1. Aldred, Leigh, aie 

ncashire . Kelley, Lytham 

i ee stenden, Can- a i. Lambert, Lowes- 

0 

i Bain, Sheffield. C. Ww. Langlands, 
Astley, Hudders- Epsom | 

‘d . T. Lapierre, Old- 
G. Backhouse, ham 

ads F. Lawson, Ciren- 
W.°S. S. Baily, _cester 

jron. W. A. Ledgard, Leeds 
Baldwin, Kent H. A. Lister, Shrews- 
q. Baldwin, Sale bury 

Beaverstock, Not- A. Lloyd, Swansea 
gham Logan, Newcastle- 
W. Begley, High- on-Tyne 

ve IN. E. C. Lomer, South- 
. B.. Bell, Man- ampton 


bster = H. Loweth, Hackney 
§ Bonser, London G._McBeath, Sale 
Sowes,, Manchester R. Ni, H. MacKeller, 


Braid, Ceylon Glasgow 
“ridge, Manchester G. Mackenzie, 
|B. Brinckman, — Aberdeen 
stol M.  M. Macpherson, 
. Bucknole, Hants Elgin 
WW. Bull,’ Green G. A. “Marshall, Canon- 
joes, N. i ury 
Murleigh, Hastings R. A. Mather, Man- 
Burnett, Melton _ chester 
‘)wbray J._N. Meredith, North 
J. M._ Burton, ales 
eton-on-Sea, - A. Morris, Rams- 
Byrt, Bristol bottom 
W. ‘Capes, Ken- A. L. Mortimer, Liver- 
¢gton poo 
) Cheek, Balham D. J. Moss, Peckham 
hristie, Paisley T. W. Moss, Leeds 


Clough, Sheffield B. 


Newboult, Shipley 


ough, Sunderland J. Normanton, Halifax 
WMcD. F. Cooke, Ws a Owens, Liver- 
uestbury 
D. Cooper, St. w. Parkin, Blooms- 
‘pnards Inge 
Wi. Crouch, Rotting- L. H. it Partridge, Forest 
i 
| Davies, Weston- F. B.. Percival, Wim- 
)per-Mare bledon. 
eed H.M. Office R. W.., Pickin, Kirkby- 
4Works in-Furness 
obson, Southport a Bees Oldham 
oddington, Radnor, Windsor 
‘ockley v. a Fins- 
4 Hivardes-Evans, bury Park 
Wrincham W. Rees, Ponty- 
}. Byans, Liverpool _ pridd 
|. Eyans, Fulham LE. A. Reeve, Margate 
Eyeleigh, Bridge- E. C. Ridge, Barn- 
staple 


iB. F. Rolfe, London 
JAY Rae Wimbledon 


jter 
} Farrer, London 
Foale, West- 


lame Park Rowntree, 
Jorster, York 5 Southall 
jrater. Belfast Rutherford, Har- 
yie, Edinburgh sae oe 
Goodyear, Hythe toby Sacré, Chelms- 
ord 


J. L. P. Sage, Taunton 
P. C. Schulke, Isling- 


ton 
Grits: Car- P. Skelding, Bristol 


rthenshire F. R. Stobbart, New- 
ush, Taunton castle-on-Tyne 
Hall, Leeds E. T. Stythe, Carnar- 
Harding, Glas- _ von 
J. C. Swallow, Letch- 

, Hatherell, Dul- worth 

i ._B. Taylor, Bir- 

Hayton, Man- mingham : 

aster R. Thornburn, Methil 

., Head, Crickle- G. J. Trigg, Wickham 
jod W. M. Tripp, Altrin- 
Heywood, Bolton eham: 

}onour, Stockwell G. O. Venn, Warring- 
WC. Horsley, Ems- ton 

rth A. Waterlow, Hamp- 
\zay, Hampstead stead 

. Jarvis, Rother- S. G. Wilson, Man- 
mm i chester 

1G. H. Jenkins, Winebaum,; 
jindsor 


(en) G. 
Bethnal Green 
E. 1 Wingrove, 
Beaconsfield 


- Jones, Cardiff 
Jones, Llandudno 


Jones, Port- J. G. Worth, Bushey 
hidoc S. Wright, St. Anne’s- 
. Jones, Carnar- on-Sea 
L. M. Yetts, London 


ict Treorchy 


The Intermediate. 
he Intermediate Examination, qualifying 
begisration as Student R.T.B.A., was held 
fe undermentioned provincial. centres on 
| 


THE BUILDER. 


June 12, 13, 15, and 16; 127 candidates were 
examined, with the following results :— 


Centre. 
London 
Bristol 
Leeds 
Manchester 
Newcastle 


The passed candidates, 


Total 
Exam- Rele- 
ined. Passed. gated, 
85 37 48 
15 9 6 
5 3 2 
13 4 9 
9 6 3 
127 59 68 


given in order of 


merit as placed by the Board of Examiners, 


are as follows :— 

W. Park, London 

T. A. Page, South 
Shields 


J. _E. March, Somerset 
B. Matthews, Cardiff 


B. Donaldson, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 

A. Clarke, Man- 
chester 
R. W. Ferguson, Edin- 
burgh 

- .D. Bennett, Bir- 
mingham 


P. H. Wyatt, London 

T. H. Chalkley, Ber- 
mondsey 

R. W. Lone, Woodford 

H. Crone, Hove 


C._W. Craske, East 
Dereham 
Harris, Notting- 
am 
C. -W.: Brown, Blooms- 
bury 
L. Freaker, Clap- 
ham 


R. McLachlan, Lewis- 
ham 

A: Sa NS 
Clapton 

S. H. Fisher, Brixton 

J. E. Marchinton, Shef- 
field 

J. H. Odom, Sheffield 


Thomerson, 


W. Holden, Bishop 
Auckland 

F. B. Last, Crayford 
F. Clemes, Weston- 
super-Mare 

Phillips, Parsons 

Green 

W. H. Price, Bridg- 
water 

D. H. Walker, Hull 
W. Allison, Wands- 
worth 

J. Weinberg, London 


R. M. Love, Derby 


The following table 


Ww. L. New- 
castle 
E. Willson, Southport 
A. 3. Burnett, Shaw- 
ford Down 
ca M. Archibald, Paris 
Banks, Staf- 
veg’ 


. 8. Benison, London 
. Bramwell,’ Leeds 

Broomhall, 
Bridg- 


T. Chine, 


Semple, 


ree 
C. N. Chard, 
water 
iwe ‘ 
London 
T. S. Copplestone, 
Exeter 
. KR. G._ Errington, 
Regent's Park 
E. C. Francis, 
stock-hill 
W. .H. :Godwin, 
Pe ee 
Hands, Kensing- 


on 

E. J. Hickman, Bir- 
mingham 

T. Jenkins, 

G. H. Ledger, Epsom 

T, BE. Lege, Woodford 


sreen 
8S. _D. Meadows, East 
am. 
H. E. Moore, Rugby 
C. 8. Morley, Becken- 


ham 
C. E. Newton, Sheffield 


Haver- 


Bir- 


Swansea 


R. Nandi, London 
B, G. Norton, Leam- 
agton 


Terrell, Reading 
(Ce ine, Topham, 
Greenwich 


j Townley, Bir- 
mingham 

R._K. Young, South 
Kensington. 


shows the number of 


failures in each subject of the Intermediate 
Examination :— 
I. +Classic Architecture 41 
wil val Architecture . 47 
Ill. ance Architecture 66 
1V. General Questions 48 
V. Theoretical Construction 36 
VI. Descriptive Geometry . 31 
Vil. Applied Construction 48 


Colonial Examination. 


The following Candidate passed the Inter- 


mediate Examination 
January last, viz. : 


G.-S. Keesing, 


Sydney, 


held in Sydney in 


N.S.W. 


Exemptions from the Intermediate 
Examination. 


The following Probationers, possessing the 


qualifications required by 


have been exempted 
Intermediate 


Examination, 


the regulations, 
from sitting for the 
and have been 


admitted as Students R.I.B.A. :— 


P. J. Adams, Buck- 
hurst Hill 

P. M, Andrews, London 
. M. Aylwin, Surrey 

N. M, M. Bhownaggree, 
Kensington 

D. M. Griffin, Birken- 
head 


C. A. Harding, Glas- 
gow 

H. E. Moss, Putney 
Ww. ee Owens, Liver- 
pool 


I. M. Pritchard, Isle of 
Anglesey. 


The Final and Special. 


The Final and Special Examinations, 
qualifying for candidature as Associate 
R.I.B.A., were held in London from June 29 


till July 7. Of the 136 candidates examined, 
fifty-nine passed, and the remaining seventy- 


seven were relegated to their studies. 


The 


passed candidates are as follows, the + prefixed 
to a name signifying that the cadtdate entered 
for the Special Examination, which is designed 
for architects in practice and chief assistants 
exempted by the Council from the Preliminary 
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and Intermediate Examinations, and from sub- 


mitting testimonies of 

M. S. R. Adams, Chis- 
wick 

L. M. Angus, 
stead 

tE. E. Barks, Chelsea 

+P. GL. Baxter, London 

H. J. Benians, Goud- 
hurst 
. T. Benslyn, 
bridge 

J. A: Bessant, 
Sie hill 

. Bevis, Southsea 

‘Blackford, 


Hamp- 


Cam- 


Haver- 


Ealing 


8. Broad, Putney 
Brown, Bradford 
- Brown, London 
E. Bullock, Black- 
heath 


SER bb 


H. Clarke, Harro- 


Davies, 


ies, Chester 
Shepherd’s 


+C. A. Edeson, Derby 
A. F. Evans, Prescot 
L. J. Pinning, Pinhoe 
W. T. Garbutt, Brad- 
ford 

B. M. Goodwin, Croy- 


s Sea- 
G. D. G. Hake, Lam- 
Harding, Glas- 

gow 
G. W. Home, Kensing- 


ton 
T. C. Howitt, Huck- 
Redhill 


nall Torkard 

J. N. Keasley, 

F. W. Knight, Chelsea 

W. Lawson, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne 

A. D Leroy, Hackney 
The following table 


Gorringe, 


study :— 

P. J. Logan, Bristol 

C. W. Long, Streatham 

W. Lucas, Hammer- 
smith. 

M.\R. Martin, Ealing 


F.E. Mennie, Mile 
End 

+H. I. Merriman, Ken- 
sington 


A. H. Mottram, Hamp- 
stead 


+. 6. Owen, Hamp- 
stead 
A.» Parker, Lan- 

cashire : 

J. W. Paterson, Edin- 
burgh 

I. M. Pritchard, Isle of 
Anglesea 

H.-L. Samson, Streat- 
ham 

B. W. H. Scott, Clap-- 
ham 

C. M. Swannell, Mus-- 
well Hill 


FE. H. Swindells, Pres-- 
ton 3 
M. J. Tapper, London 


H. Thornton, Dews- 
bury 

vonutan ) Waa) ickted 
London 

H. West, East Dul- 
wich 


tJ. T. Westbye, Prim- 
rose Hill 

A. E. M. Whitehouse,. 
Heaton Moor 


N. Wigzell, Sunder- 
and 
L. E.-Williams, Purley 
A.W.’ Wilson, Peter- 
_ borough 
. R. Winter, Bourne- 
mouth 


. Wormald, Leeds 
C. Wright, London 
A. M. Young, Wim- 
bledon 


shows the number of 


failures in each subject of the Final Examina— 


tion :— 
T. Design 57 
Il. Principles of Architecture 54 
Ill. Building Materials ............ 15 
IV. Principles of Hygiene 47 
V. Specifications 2a 
V1. Construction, Foundations, 
ete. 48 
AyAlite Crieihineston, Iron, and 
Steel, (ete... .caccteee cna 52 
Election of Licentiates. 


At the Council meeting of July 20, the follow— 


ing candidates 


were 


elected Licentiates- 


R.I.B.A. in accordance with the provisions of 


by-law 12 :— 


F. Abbey, Huddersfield 

J._S. Adam, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

a M. Alexander, 
Greenock 

H.W. Allardyce, Ilford 

EF. J. Almond, Man- 
chester 

W. J. Almond 
. H.-Alton. 

H. Ambler, Leeds 

A. E. Anderson, Mon- 
treal 4 

F. W. Anderson, Bir- 
mingham ‘ 
Anderson, Welling- 
ton, N. 

G.. ‘Anderton, Man- 
chester 

R. ae 


: gell 
A. melee Sheffield 
A. Appleby, Sheffield 
C. E. Ardley 
J._Armstrong, Oban. 
N.B. 
. Arthur, Glasgow 
:M. Arthur, Glasgow 
H. Ashford 
. J. Ashworth, 
“"pex 
. H. Atkins; Fareham 
. E. Ayris, Carlisle 
E. Baker 
. J. Baker, Cardiff 
Ball, Nottingham 
J. R. Barker 
. Barlow-Smith 
H. Barnes 
. A. 
B 


eee 


Winni- 


Bassett-Smith 
. Batchelor, Car- 


aereaehient 


& 
or 


G. Beard, Kendal 

. N. Beattie, Glasgow 
Beattie - Brown, 

dag reuar ya 

. C. Bentley 


gona 


Eels 
Eo 


“Bentley, White- 
haven 


F. EF. Beaumont, Hali- 
ax 


: Bentley, Grimsby. 


H. S. de Bertedano 

Cc. H. Bidaulph- 
Pinchard 

E._F. S._Biram, St 
Helens, Lancs. 

P. J. Black 

J. T. Blackwell, Ket- 
tering 

G. H. Blagroye 

W. J. Blain, Glasgow 

W. W. Blair, Winnipeg; 

A. W. Blomfield 

A. W. Blyth: 
Lowestoft 

G. A. Boswell, Glasgow 

Gaee. owie, Van- 


Oe, B.C. 
©. Boyd, Glasgow 
1. Brose 

W. Brameid. 

Sheffield 
. O. Breeds 
. W. Brenan, Oban 

. Brewer 
“M. Bricknell, Gla-- 
morgan 

. R. Bridson 
. Broadbent, Leeds 

., Brook-Greaves 

‘Sheffield 

A. Brown, Luton 


ee, BaP has 


Man- 


J. Brown, Northampton. . 
P. E. Brown, Sheffield 
EF. Browne 
D. Bruce, Glasgow 
F. 8. Brunton 
G. R. Bryce 
A. F. S. Bryden, 
Glasgow 
R, E. Bryson 
i. . Buck, Montreal 
. Bullock 
. Bune 
Burden, Ontariz 
. Burdwood 
. Burgess 
. Burgess 
) Burton, Norwich 
3ush, Preston 
Butler, Alberta 
Butterworthy Man 
chester 
Cc 


stant 


_ abet: 
v AWD, 
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€._V. Cable, Hartlev 
Wintney. pies 
J. D. Cairns, Edin- 
burg! 
Me Cameron, Edin- 
‘burgh 
. W.. Campbell, 
Lockerbie 


Hi. Campbell, Glasgow 


W. T. Campsall, Shef- 
field 

IB. Carre 7 

W,. A. L. Carrick, 
Glasgow 


J. Carruthers, Glasgow 
R. Carswell, Glasgow 
ar a Cassels, Ayr, 


ke pcaciae 
C. A. Cator, Bulu- 


wayo 

gE. ienbers! Goole 

H. G. Cherr é 

J. Christie, Shanghai 

J. A. Chubb 

J. J. Clark 

H. F. Clark, 

chester 

W. Clarkson 
iss 


Man- 


& Cobb, North- 
ampton 
J. Cobban, Aberdeen 
A.M. Cock 
J. W. K. Codrington 
. Collins, Oldham 
W. Constable, Edin- 
burgh 
PB. R. Cooke, Johannes- 
burg 
G. Cooper, Rotherham 
G. Ae Cooper, Sleaford 
G. D. Copland, Glasgow 
J. Cormack, Pot- 
chefstroom, Transvaal 
ic Cotman, Norwich 
8. Courtaul 
& H. Cousins, Swansea 
H. ie Cowell, Newquay 
ioe Craig, Leith 
H. GEES Glasgow 
ca Crawford, 


G. .Crisp, Chelten-~ 
ham 
& Croft, Northampton 
B. Gromb, Hamil- 
ae N.B. 
J. Crossland 
A. E. Cuddy, Liverpool 
Ne Halifax 
ate Man- 


Culpan, 
Cunliffe, 
chester 
B. | Cunningham, 
‘Pretoria 
Currey 
. M. * Cuthbert, Perth 
. Dan, Glasgow 
R. Dannatt 
T. Dayey, Chatham 
Davidson, -Coat- 
bridge 
‘G. Davidson, Bridge of 
Allan 
J. Davidson 7 
J: Davis, Lincoln 
H. H. Dawson 
H. Dawson - Pearce, 
East London, S.A. 
Dean, Man- 


belt a 


chester 
HH. Denton, Sandal, 
Wakefield 
A Dewar, Fife 
De Wilde 
R. Dibdin 
Dodd, Dover 
Be S. Dodgshun, leeds 


Dodson Peter- 
borough 
T. G. Donaldson- 


‘Selby 
. G. R. Downer, New- 
mn 


port, é 
.. B. Y. Draper, 
Singapore 
. Drew, Swindon 

W. Driffield, Knarez- 
borough 

A. E. Duncan, Glasgow 

W. UL. Duncan, Turriff 

E. F. Duncanson 

W. J. Dunham, Nor- 
wich 

;, Dunn, 


E. aM Durlacher 


Cambus- 


. Glasgow 
in 
Stonehaven, 


NB. 

©. B. Ellison, Wake- 
field 

RK Ellison, Hunting. 


on. 
J. Eltringham, Sunder- 
land 
. A. Emmett 
sie panelends Oldham 
if T.. ~ Etherington- 
Seaith 
De L. Evans, Mel- 
_, bourne 
VY. Evans, Ponty- 
prid 
M. Evans, Neath, 
“Glamorganshire 
‘N. Evans, Southend-on- 
ea 
W. Fairbairn, Edin- 
burgh 
«G. Farquhar 


P. I. Farrer, Salisbury 

J. N,. Fatkin, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 

F, Fenn, Manchester 

ie Ferguson, Glasgow 

R. Finn, St. Albans 

W. iy Fleeming, 
Wolverhampton 


G. Fleming, Pre- 
_ tor 
Floyd, Newbury 
Be Forrester, SMsddles 
brough 
F. R. it sie Montreal 
Tide 
Foxall, Carlisle 
Se SE France, Man- 
chester 


H. Frost, Gosport 

W. A. Gagnon, 
cone 

EK. 

Be Ww. Gale, Carshalton 


rall, Inverness 


Mon- 


yz Th Galletly, Edin- 
burgh 

Galloway, 
Brechin 


W. Gannon, Petersfield 
teks a (eres, 
Sydney, N.S.W 


A. Gardner, Glasgow 

A. M. Gardner, 
Glasgow 

G. T. EF. Gardner, 
Oxford 


T. M. Garrood 
& George, Aberdeen 
ieth George, Chelten- 
a 
R. C. Ghose, Chin- 
woe India 
G. Gibson, Crawley, 
Wau ex 
Gibson, Coat- 
Nnidie 
Gill, Bury 
J Gillespie, Edinburgh 
é dlendinning, 
“Haltiax 


F. EF. Glennie 
J. ee Goodman, 
Reading 
e a Gocdrham 
Goodsir, Falkirk 
ait Goodwin, Edin- 
UTE eh 
REAL ogling 
a. Gosling, Ports- 
Pica! 
H. Graham, Gis- 
borne, N.Z. 
Grant, Toronto 
Grayson - Brown, 
"Ontario 
. F. Green, Bolton 
Greén, Market 
Harborough 
A. Greig, Edinburgh 
H.S. Griffith, Victoria, 


T. H. Griffiths, 

on-Trent 

W. A. Griffiths, 
_Uanfraith, Mon. 
Grimshaw, 


a> Shy el 


=| 


Ho 


Stoke- 
Pont- 
Stock- 


Gutteridge, 
‘Southampton 

Srond , Hageer. Worthing 

D. Hail, Edinburgh 

Ae ti all, Leicester 

COR Fall, Congleton 

H. W. Harding. Bristol 

# R. Harding, 
Leicester 

C. R. Harrison 

K. J. Harrison 

F. Harrison, Leicester 

J. KE. Harrison, Bloem- 
fontein 


Besson. Denili- 
quin, NS.V 
R.A. Vv. Been 
Gk A. Hartley, potdbar 
Be INS 18}, aszow 
B. Habis 
J. B. Hector 
D. E. Herrald, Alberta, 


Canada 

i Ge Hewlitt, 
Kon, 

a Hicks, Broadstairs 
E. JW. Hider 

G. H. Higginbottom, 

Manchester 

EB: C. Higgins 

TEI E. Higgins, 
Glasgow 

T. J. Hill, Manchester 

J... G. Hindmarch, 
Stockport 

V. T. Hodgson 

G. §. Hoffman 

W. J. Hoge, Newcastle 

W. P.  Holgreaves, 
Ebberston, Yorks 

Sen Holland, Shef- 
eld 


G. E. Holman 
G. D. Holt. Manchester 
P. Y. Holway, Sheer- 


néss 
Exeter 
A. akan 
7 JB, Horsfield, “Man- 
chester 


Hong 


jun., 


F. Howarth, Towyn 
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Howie, Glasgow 


W. 4H. 
A Hoyland, Man- 


To Baki,  WyRaS: 


haven 
A. E. Hughes, Wolver- 
hampton 
W. A. Hughes 
E. Hulme, Liverpool 
H. S. Hunt 
J. M. Hunter, Montreal 
Ech Huntingdon, 
Montreal ‘ 
F. A. Huntley, Bristol 
J. Hutton, Kendal 
S. Iles ; 
A. Inglis, Hawick 
C. Ingram 
B R. Irvin, North 
Shields 
S. A. Jackson, Lan- 
caster 
. G. James 
. 8. Jarvie, Perth 
: Jennison, Manchester 
. Jerdan, Edinburgh 
VS Johnston, 
“Londonderry 
vie Johnston, Leith, 


Man- 


SS 


F. Jones, 
chester 
._C,_ Jones, 
Festiniog 

W. A. Jones, Leeds 


jun., 


Blaenau 


8. T. Jordan 

J." W. Juritz, Cape 
Town 

C. J. Kay, Horsham 

C.  H, Kempthorne, 
Cardiff 


W. J. Kennedy, Edin- 
burgh 
A. Kent 
J. Kerr, Lanark 
Le Kerr 
W. Kidd, Glasgow 
Gy W. King, Toronto 
J. King, Wishaw 
A. H, Kirk, Dewsbury 
W. Kirk, Withyham 
F. L. Klingender, Mel- 
bourne 
Knapman, 
Northampton 
V Koch, 


Hobact, Tasmania 
A.W. Kyle, Durham 
A. E. Lacey 
J. A. Laird, Glasgow 
We Ee Lambert, 

Alberta, gored 
J. Lancashire, Sheffield 
Cc. Ss. faa 

Leicester 


W. Langley, Leicester 
F.. Lansdown, Hdmon- 
ton, Alta 

E. Lavenstein, Johan- 
Wel- 


nesburg 
A. Lawrence, 
lington, N.Z. 
. E. Lawrence. New- 
port, Mon. 
S. H. Lawson, New- 
castle 
W. Lawton, Manchester 
We Leah, Gloucester 
M,. W. Leman, Great 
Yarmouth 
T. M. Leman, Glasgow 
G. Lennox, Glasgow 
J. M. Lester 


T. H. Letts, Montreal 
J._M, Lewis, Madras, 
India, 


L, Lewis. Cardigan 

W. G. Lewton. Shin- 
field, near Reading 
A. Lickely, Dundee 
J. A. Lindsay, Edin- 
burgh 

RW. Lines, Alberta, 


ans da 
E. W. Lister, Plymouth 
T. G. Lister, Newport, 


Mon. 

T. C. Little, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

F. H. Livesay, Bishop 
Auckland 

B. A. Lloyd, Blackburn 

J. Whee eet Ayr 


: Lodge, Man- 
chester 
M. Logan, Aber- 
atelay, N.B. 
- Lorimer, Edinburgh 
Loveys, Newton 
gaebet 


C. Lowbridge, Staf- 

Sea 

J. Lowe, Dundee 

F. Lowry, Leigh-on-Sea 

G. G. Lynes, Dublin 

D. McArthy, Hdin- 
burgh 

W._ Mackay, Melbourne 

A. McKinlav, Rothesay 

C._J. M. Mackintosh, 
Fort William 

J. McKissack, Glasgow 

J. M‘Lachlan, Edin- 
burgh 

P. R. McLaren, Edin- 
burgh 

J.D. MacLeod, Edin- 
burgh 

D Ww. MacMath, 
Glasgow 4 

A. G. -MacNaughtan, 
Glasgow 


G. D. Macniven, Edin- 
burgh 
McRae, Edinburgh 

EB. J. MacRae, Edin- 
burgh 

J. A. McWilliam, Edin- 


burg. 

C. H. Maidman, 
, Edinburgh 

N. Malcolm, 

~ Grangemouth 

y. Manning 
W. C. Manning, New- 
_ market 

. RE. M. Marriman 
C.F! Marston, Sutton 
Core 
H H 


. Marston, 
Bintan Coldfield 
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HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, PADDINGTON. 

A sum of 5.0007. has ‘been expended v 
the recent works of restoration and alterat 
The church was built in Bishop’s-road) 
sittings after 
the Perpendicular style, by Mr. T. Cundy 
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IRCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


val Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
) special meeting of the Council of this 
Jitute was held on July 26 at 31, South 
Merick-street, Dublin, the President, Mr. 
f@. Murray, R.H.A., F-R.I.B.A., in the 
: Some correspondence was dealt with, 
iding two letters from the Royal Institute 
British Architects, which were referred to 
mination Committee and Professional 
ce Committee. Mr. J. P. MacGrath, of 
Ndonderry, was elected a member of the 
Jitute. 

pplications for perm 
ientship Examination were 
ration. 

) resolution, proposed by the President, 
vatulating Sir Thomas Manly Deane on 
‘honour recently conferred upon him ky 
)) Majesty passed unanimously. 

ji veport was read from the Arts Committee 
jiive to portraits of the Past Presidents. 


the 
con- 


on to sit for 
under 


Nitingham Architectural Society : Visit to 

| Windsor and Eton. 

The Nottingham Architectural Society this 
selected Windso stle and Eton 
ege as the places to visit on their annual 
ymer excursion, and a large party of 
Mibers and friends joined in the outing 
“July 27. The Society greatly regretted 
owing to family bereavement, the Presi- 


gory, R. S. Spencer, 
‘ker, and the Hon. 
dle. 

or. Nutt, the resident architect of the 
je, kindly met the Society and personally 
jained the many interesting architectural 
wes. A visit was first made to the quaint 
timbered horseshoe cloisters built by 
ard 1V., and then the party went over 
curfew tower constructed by Henry III., 
h contains a peal and clock over 300 
s old, and the famous curfew bell; St. 
tge’s Chapel, a magnificent specimen of 
Ypendicular architecture, was then fully 
yained. 

e banners and crowns of King George, 
m Mary, and the Prince of Wales, 
th have been recently added to the 
Ights’ Chapel, were pointed out. With 
wother helms, crests, and banners they form 
ty beautiful and impressive specimen of 
{idry. The Royal Mews, which cover 
)it 4 acres of ground, are very interesting, 
) contain the semi-State carriages and 
fillion landaus. ‘The party were then con- 
jed through the State apartments, which 
jain priceless pictures and magnificent 
Jimens of arms and armour. 

} visit was then paid to Eton Coll 
hh was founded in 1440 ky Henry 
mally for twenty-five sche and. it 
jteresting to note that there are now over 
0. Through the courtesy of the Provost, 
Society were shown the School Chapel, 
ph contains many beautiful memorials of 
Jnguished Etonians; the quaint old 
jol dining-hall, with its three fireplaces 
| iton reading-desk; and the Library, 
th contains a very valuable collection of 
fooks and documents from the time of the 
dation of the College. 

return to Windsor was made through 
historical ‘“playing-fields ‘of Eton,’ from 
h the best views of Windsor Castle can 
pbtained. Mr. Nutt then conducted the 
Jety through the Albert Memorial Chapel, 
rerted by Queen Victoria into one of the 
jb Magnificent memorials ever dedicated 
jhe illustrious dead, and in the crypt of 
epee Edward the Peacemaker is 
red. 

jaring dinner at Windsor a telegram was 
ved from the President, and a reply sent, 
| the thanks of those present were given 
|Mr. Spencer, to whose exertions the 
ssful programme of one of the most 
esting summer excursions of the Society 
le. 


———— 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. EXHIBITION. 

18 the intention of the Royal Academy 
jontinue this winter the series of exhibi- 


F by old masters and deceased British 
its. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Surrey Archeological Society. 


This Society held its annual excursion 


on the 13th ult., when visits were 
made to Guildford, Wonersh, Shere, 
and Albury. The party drove to Great 
Tangl Manor House, where the members 


and friends, numbering about two hundred 
persons, were received by Colonel E. H. 
‘Kennard, F.R.G.S., who said that this estate 
was iormerly the hunting ground of the 
Norman and Saxon kings and had only 
changed hands by sale three times since the 
Norman i {ward the Confessor’s 
daughter m: 1 Godwin’s son, who was 
first lord of ‘ ey at that time, and he 
lived at the house. In 1575 it passed 
into the hands of the then Duke of Norfolk. 
Afterwards it came into the possession of the 
Grantl family, Sir Fletcher Norton, after- 


wards Lord Grantley, Buying it while Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The Grantley 


sold the house to Mr. Wickham 
Flower, and after his death he (Colonel 
Kennard) bought it. The party next pro 
ceeded to Wonersh, where the church and its 
restoration were described by the Rev. A. L. 
Brown, Vicar, from notes supplied by Sir 
tharles Nicholson, Bart., F.R.I.B.A. The 
t interest of this building is its state of 
preservation. The church escaped the risks 
of repair in the XIXth century. The north 
wall and part of the chapel were Norman. 
In 1793 the church was in a_ ruinous 
condition, and was then completely. tra 
formed at a cost of 6002. The work was well 
done, and remained in a good state of repair 
for a century. The church registers dated 
back to 1538, and were nearly complete. 

Mr. Philip Johnston referred to the under- 
ground chamber. This was commonly called 
, but he had reasons for believing it 
n old charnel house, which had been 
very much curtailed in the alterations which 
had taken place from time to time. Mr. 
Ralph Nevill called attention to the old- 
world cottages at Wonersh and Shamley 
Green. 

At Farley Heath, Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., 
made some remarks on the important Roman 
remains, ranging from flint arrowheads, 
scrapers, knives, and tools, to bronze obj 
and a cake of copper for making bronz 
and certain bronze brooches and ornaments 
which had been found. The bronzes are now 
in the British Museum. 

At Shere, Mr. P. M. Johnston said the 
place had always been a place of importance, 
and none could beat it in Surrey for those 
qualities which seem to make up the ideal 
village. For that and other reasons Shere 
was a haunt of painters. The church was 
mentioned in Domesday Book survey, and was 
second to none in Surrey in antiquarian 
interest. Some of the materials of which the 
church was builf were possibly derived from 
Roman buildings on Farley Heath. They saw 
in this case an exception to the unhappy m 
takes of our early church repairers of paring 
the walls inside and out. What mischief had 
been done was mostly traceable to the church- 
warden period or even earlier. The plan 
offered many interesting problems, several of 
which he proceeded to explain. The font 
was one of the most beautiful in Surrey and 
in England. The church is very rich in 
monumental tombs. 

Albury Park and Church were also in- 
spected by kind permission of the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G. Mr. P. M. Johnston 
bed the old church of St. Peter 
ul, which he said had been out 
of use for a great many y The old dis- 
used building was kept up after a fashion, 
but within the last twenty or thirty years 
the chancel had become roofless. The most 
interesting parts of the building were roofed 
in, and the walls were intact. The tower 
had a most picturesque dome of melon or 
pumpkin shape, which was very unusual. 
The doorkey was a foot long. 

Se eee 


family 


ALL INDIA MEMORIAL TO KING: EDWARD, DELHI. 

Sir. Thomas Brock, R.A., is commissioned 
as the sculptor of the colossal bronze eques- 
trian statue of Edward VII., which will be 
erected upon a red sandstone pedestal between 
the Jama Musjid and Alexandra Gate, Delhi 
Fort. 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTI 

TUTE CONGRESS, BELFAST. 
ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 
ak ittings of the Section of Engineering 
hitecture opened on’ July 26 under 
the presidency of Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.1.B.A. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said they must all realise that a great change 
had taken place in Ireland during the last 
quarter of a century, and ib was a subject 
of congratulation that, although in the matter 
of public health administration they were not 
what they ought to be, and they were not 
what they hoped ta be they could thank- 
fully add that they were not what they were. 
Having regard to the fact that the population 
of the country was decreasing, the increased 
expenditure on engineering work in the 
interests of public health furnished remark 
able evidence of the activity of the sanite 
authorities under the Local Government Aci. 


Town Planning of a Modern City. 

Mr. Charles Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Birken- 
head), in a paper on “Town Planning of a 
Modern City from an Engineer’s Point of 
View,’’ said many people advocated the 
taking of workpeople to live further out in 
the country. If factories and workshops were 
placed in the suburbs this a feasible 
suggestion, but the ordina ial worker 

ssired to live within r 2 distance of 
his work, and he considered that this was an 
arrangement which should be fostered rather 
than deprecated, as enabled the bread- 
winner to go home for meals. Where the 
s at Port Sunlight, Bourne- 

etc., took his factory or 
some short distance out of town, and 
in conjunction with the manufactory or works 
dealt with the housing of his workpeople, an 
ideal condition was achiev but, a sting 
conditions would, in most instances, for many 
important and evident reasons, have to ke 
accepted, it must be their duty, while doing 
what was possible to ameliorate and reduce 
any disadvantages arising from such condi- 
tions, to so plan and extend their towns as 
to obtain from the powers available every 
advantage from a health, hous 
tary point of view, and it was the various 
points n to attain this result that 
those having to deal with the question of 
town extension and town planning would have 
to concentrate their serious attention and 
ener The author proceeded to deal with 
the conditions obtaining at Birkenhead and 
Claughton, which, he said, offered an excel- 
lent illustration of town planhing. In 1833 
Birkenhead, which then had a population of 
3,000, w aced under the control of Commis- 
sioners with powers for providing such arrange- 
ments as usually belong to rapidly-developing 
districts. A scheme for the laying-out or plan- 
ning of the area in question ina most complete 
manner was decided upon and adopted, based 
chiefly upon the block or rectangular system, 
which at that time was considered the most 
desirable and up-to-date method of town 
planning. A considerable mileage of roads 
was at once laid out and formed, and the re- 
mainder laid out and formed as the town 
increased in population. With regard to the 
extent of a district for which a town plan 
should be prepared, various suggestions had 
been made to the effect that probable develop- 
ment for twenty to thirty ye should be 
provided for, but naturally this would greatly 
depend on local conditions. Whatever the 
extent decided upon, the scheme should be so 
designed and arranged to form part of a 
scheme of practically illimitable extent, in 
ler that if'a further belt of ‘land had at 
a later date to ke planned, this additional 
area would work in and adapt itself to-the 
portion already executed. Some authorities 
advocated the preparation of a plan for the 
complete laying-out or development of an 
area, including not only the main and second- 
ary roads, but the detailed planning of all the 
land included in the scheme; whilst others 
(and he himself) preferred that the scheme 
should provide for the laying-out or planning 
of the main lines of communication, both 
direct and transverse, leaving the detailed 
filling in or development of the land between 
to be carried out by private enterprise. This 
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* Continued from last week (see p. 98). 
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latter method would be the one most generally 
adopted, as it would not appear fair to bind 
the landowner (possibly some considerable 
time before he was prepared to develop his 
estate for building purposes) to a specific 
detailed scheme. This arrangement would 
also leave some scope for the. initiative of 
the architect and surveyor to whose domain 
this work properly belonged, and possibly 
prevent a monotony of type in estate planning. 
he local authority should, however, take 
powers to have full and effective control to 
ensure that the arrangements suitably con- 
formed to the general scheme, and that the 
means of intercommunication were satisfac- 
tory and ample. It was not possible to make 
one special em of planning applicable to 
all districts, as the physical condition and the 
configuration of the land, together with local 
conditions and, possibly, drainage considera- 
tions would materially influence the general 
planning of a district; and different areas 
within the same district might require differ- 
ent treatment. In preparing the scheme it 
would be advisable to ke ambitious and look 
well ahead, keeping in mind the fact that 
‘construction’? was more satisfactory and 
cheaper in the end than “ yeconstruction,” 
and in preparing any scheme good, sound 
common sense, associated with all the assist- 
ance that practical knowledge and science 
would supply, should be exercised. The 
scheme should be clothed with all the lines 
of beauty and ornament that artist or nature 
could suggest, and all the advice and a 
ance possible should be obtained from those 
capable of rendering it, in order that the 
scheme, when completed, might be the best 
that could be devised, both from a practical 
and artistic standpoint; and it should take 
into account all means of transportation, both 
by land and water, utilisation of water front- 
ages, etc., and the allocation of land for 
recreation-grounds, playgrounds, parks, sites 
for schools, baths, allotments, etc. Play- 
grounds for children should be fairly frequent 
and convenient to the areas to be served, 
but there does not appear to ke any 
great objection to recreation-grounds or 
playing-fields for seniors being some moderate 
and reasonable distance away. In _ con- 
sidering both the improvement of existing 
and the planning of new areas adequate 
means of access to railway-statiqns should be 
provided. There was much to be said in 
favour of the Continental argument that the 
railway-stations, being the principal approach 
to®a town, should be suitably designed and 
placed. Railway companies might also be 
urged to pay some little attention to beautify- 
ing their stations and approaches in industrial 
areas similar to that frequently adopted with 
success at a number of suburban stations. 
The desirability of providing additional 
station facilities for suburkan traffic must be 
borne in mind, and if distributing centres for 
goods were opened in conjunction with certain 
of these suburban stations it would materially 
reduce traffic congestion in the central area. 
For the purpose of preserving records for 
future reference photographs should be taken 
of old houses, old lanes, or characteristi 
features which will: be transformed or altered 
by the scheme. 

Dealing with the question of roads, the 
author said that the improving and extending 
of the existing main roads, and the provision 
of ample cross-communication roads would 
require careful consideration. He thought it 
would also be advisable on public grounds if 
building by-laws could be simplified and re- 
vised so as to operate more stringently against 
the jerry builder, and give some little advan- 
tage to the conscientious and sound builder. 

Mr. J. Munce, M.Inst.C.E. (Belfast), con- 
tributed a paper on “How a Town has 
Succeeded Without the Town Planning Act.” 
He exhibited a numker of lantern slides show- 
ing plans of Belfast about 150 years ago, when 
the poulation was under 9,000, and of the 
city at various dates since, which enabled 
those present to see the great improvements 
gradualiy ried out under powers contained 
in different local Acts. The Corporation had 
power to fix frontage lines of new buildings 
35 ft. kack in all streets less than 70 ft. 
wide. If this power were put in force the 
distance between the buildings in new streets 
of minimum width would be 100 ft., but this 
was not carried out as a rule, for every case 
was carefully considered on its merits, The 
author showed how, owing to a definite 
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plan formulated many years ago, the Cor- 
poration had been enabled to widen streets 
at a very small cost. 

Mr. R. Welch thought that in Belfast they 
suffered from the fact that the town was laid 
out on Scotch rather than English lines. In 
some of the towas in England they would see 
a liberal provision for gardens, but in Irish 
towns which were Scotch settlements they 
found the houses extremely mean, for there 
was not a house in Belfast up till quite recent 
years which built on the generous lines 
of the ordinary residential houses they would, 
for instance, see at Tralee. In many of the 
little towns of Ireland, and particularly in 
County Cork, there were most delightful 
houses on the English system, but in Belfast 
there was only a little bit of the centre of the 
town planned in that wa They could brag 
in Belfast of single houses, but they had 
nothing else. They had long streets and no- 
where for the children to play except the open 
street. It was exactly the same idea which 
lead to the kuilding of labourer’s cottages on 
the very edge of the road, instead of placing 
them bai The result was that in these days 
the children got all the filth of the roads. 
The Scotch idea was, of course, the small 
house—thrifty and economic, of course, but 
with no idea of what they might call the 
refinements of life. The Englishman, how- 
ever, did have some idea of the refinements 
of life, and he tried to get a garden, and he 
was very sorry that this English influence, 
which they saw in the eastern and south- 
eastern counties or Ireland, did not get to 
Belfast. 

Mr. uke M. Hill (George Town, British 
Guiana) said he had been the engineer of the 
town for thirty-two years, during which the 
population had increased by 50 per cent., and 
he had laid out four new districts containing 
twenty miles of streets. Their streets were 
all id out rectangular, which, although 
rather monotonous, V a convenient way. 
None of the streets laid out under his super- 
vision were less than 60 ft. wide, and many 
were 100 ft. wide. They had difficulties in 
the fact that their average level was 4% ft. 
a level, and they had to make large 
orage of rainfall by canals 
which discharged into the 
These canals were laid down 


river by sluices. L 
either the centre or the side of the roadway, 
and the widths of the streets he had men- 


tioned were exciusive of these canals. The 
reservoirs not used for drainage purposes were 
planted with aquatic plants, which added 
much to the beauty of the town, and had 
caused it to be named the Garden City of the 
West Indies. Unfortunately, they had 
recently received a vist from Ruper Boyce, 
who had condemned this street planting as 
harbouring mosquitoes. He had had rather 
a hard fight to save the trees, which he had 
been planting for thirty years. 

Mr. §. Brodie (Blackpool) 
he was in Liverpool man 
used to be filled with de: 
sidered the beautiful laying-out of Birken- 
head. In many respects, however, Birken- 
head was in ideal town, and Mr. Brownridge 
had brought before them a counsel of perfec- 
tion. Mr. Munce had told them how Belfast 
had succeeded without Town Planning Acts, 
but, 1 matter of fact, every local Act which 
Belfast had obtained was a Town Planning 
Act. 

Mr. W. Whitaker said he would like to 
say something as to the fetish of broad roads 
and straight roads, and give an example of a 
town in the kingdom which owed a great 
deal of its keauty to not having all its roads 
straight and not having all of them broad. 
The town he meant was London. He ven 
tured to say that some of the beauties of 
London would be spoilt if too much street 
widening and straightening was done there. 
Was there any street in the world so well 
kmown for good shops as Bond-street? But 
that road was not 50 ft. wide. Why was 
that? One reason was that it was a great 
deal easier to cross a road 50 ft. wide than 
one of 100 ft. He was a man who liked to 
see both sides of a question, and liked also 
to see the shops both sides of a street. He 
allowed that some parts of Bond-street did 
want widening, but he hoped it would not 
be extended far. Of course, for main lines 
of communication they wanted broad streets, 
but he did not think it was necessary that 
every street should be at least 50 ft. wide. 


said that when 
rs ago they 
ir when they con- 
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A city might, in that way, be made fright#| 
monotonous and confoundedly ugly. He 
happy to say that, in Croydon, owing to 
blessed intervention of the Local Governy 
Board, they had succeeded in defea 
a street widening which would have destroj 
one of the few old quaint buildings inj 
town. They had gloriously defeated + 
Corporation, and they blessed the Presic} 
of the Local Government Board for heh 
them. 

Mr. Brownridge, in reply, said i 
engineers would agree with all Mr. Whitd 
had said. The engineers did not wami 
destroy any of their historical or pictures 
spots, and he had emphasised the poini 
his paper. They must utilise all ‘the arti 
features there were in their districts, 
case of Bond-street could be illustrated 
almost every city. In Liverpool they 
bold streets, whilst in Dublin the best s 
ping street was a narrow one. He thou 
they must accept it as an actual fact thi 
narrow street was the test for shopping, 
that was why he had drawn attention to 
necessity for having shopping centres. | 

Mr. Munce said they had not gone : 


very straight roads in Belfast, and if 4 
rode on the tramcars it would be not 
how they twisted round buildings. W 
he particularly wanted to see was the h 
set back from the roadway. They did 
particularly want the space in the roady 

it greatly increased the cost 


because 
scavenging. 


The Laying and Testing of Earthenwa: 
Sewers and Drains. } 

A very practical paper was read by Mr 
Sayers (Belfast) on “The Laying and Teg} 
of Harthenware Sewers and Drains,’ w 
led to a considerable discussion. The au} 
drew particular attention to the urgent 7 
there is for standardising of pipe laying 
for inspection. Regarding pipe laying it 
he said it was surprising that even at} 
present day much of this ss of work | 
done by casual labour. Did it not seem} 
1 writing books or lecturing about dj 
laying and sewer construction if the dl 
of the actual works was left in the hanc} 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry. He suggel 
that it was of the first importance that’ 
pipe-lay should be an experienced and ¢ 
petent workman, possessed of not only qj 
tical skill, but also of such a measure 
theoretical and technical knowledge as wi 
enable him to interpret instructions and ¢ 
come the many difficulties that were t¢ 
encountered in everyday practice. The qj 
layer should be a properly qualified and sk} 
workman of the first class, belongitig to s 
particular recognised body of tradesmen, | 
all others should be prohibited from 1a) 
new or altering or interfering with exis} 
sewers or drains. | 

Mr. A. J. Martin asked whether the au} 
would join with neat cement or with cer 
and sand. He always insisted that the 
test should ke applied before a trench } 
filled in, and that the tes should cont! 
until the trench was filled in. f 

Mr. P. C. Cowan thought the use of! 
phrase “ earthenware ” was far too indefi} 
for there was widespread confusion bety 
the various pipes used by the engineer. ! 
Scotland and the north of Ireland firel 
pipes were commonly used, and they wel 
good deal cheaper then stoneware. Enj 
engineers, however, were prejudiced age 
their use. A friend of his at Glasgow w 
not use either, but said that iron pipes in 
long run cost very little more. 

_Mr. Cotterill (Bristol) touched on the 4 
of greater care in the laying of pipes, and} 
on the attention required after they were 
and suggested that some certificate as 


efficiency in pipe laying might be i 
either by he Institute or by an engine 
the job 


ayer, in reply, said he hoped the 
om would call attention to what w 
very important matter in regard to the he} 
of the community. | 


Municipal Hospitals. | 
_Dr, P. Boobbyer (Medical Officer of Hei 
Nottingham), in the course of a paper 
“Municipal Hospitals,’ pointed out tha 
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| 
1} of the trend of legislation local authori- 
} would be called upon in the future to 
ly greatly-increased hospital accommoda- 
) and, basing his conclusions on experi- 
its for the last fifteen years at Nottingham 
ie successful treatment in the open air for 
/y diseases, he suggested that the extension 
‘solation hospitals and sanatoria in the 
Mire could advantageously take the form 
expensive open-air pavilions. 


| Foundations. 

Ha interesting discussion arose in the 
hitectural and Engineering Section of 
| 27 on a paper dealing with the geology 
selfast and neighbourhood, read by Mr. 
5. Munce, A.M.Inst.C.E. The author 
‘ted out that Belfast was almost entirely 
t on alluvial deposit, consisting of a 
rial which looked like a blue clay. On 
‘being exposed to the air it was of an 
mely solid appearance, but on being 
sed to wet it became a semi-fluid, oily 
)brial, which would find its way back to 
# trench from which it may have been 
iin if left near the edge. The usual 
yiod of supporting large buildings by 
Wg the foundations, the method of c: 
‘own concrete pillars or other similar co: 
tion to the underlying solid stratum 
"zg much too cos owing to the depth 
which the latter usually found. As a 
» the piles were of larch. Over the top 
he piles were fixed whole timbers, and 
een and over these was placed concrete, 
aab in effect the kuildings were carried 
»), raft. 

Hr. W. Whitaker pointed out that Belfast 
not the only city built on “squash,’’ for 
eat deal of Westminster was also built 
When engineers and architects were 
by the geologists that they had to build 
"squash ’ they were quite capable of 
le it. In the case of the Government 
Mlings in Parliament-street, Westminster, 
= went down to solid ground for the 
dations, and the distance they had to 
Wown varied from 10 ft. to as much as 


Brodie (Blackpool) remarked that in 
istrict they called such material “slob.” 
jased reinforced concrete piles of 60 ft. in 
Nth, which were less expensive and more 
sing than timber. 

Hr. E. T. Hall, who referred to the 
Wial deposit as ‘‘sludge,’’ described a 
ling he erected in the Thames-embank- 
ut, where no solid foundation could be 
fined at less than 42 ft. He laid a raft 
Winforced concrete on the sludge, and built 
at successfully. k 

jr. Whyatt (Borough Engineer, Grimsby) 
}in his town they called such deposit 
Wty,” and they had found it absolutely 
Wssary to use piles. In the case of a 
‘ol built there a steel and concrete raft 
used, but the building tipped before the 
was on, and the whole thing had to be 
d down and reconstructed on piles. 

G. W. Ferguson (Belfast) said he had 
on the ‘“squash,’’ which was also known 
‘“gler.”’ After negotiations with the 
wining owner a party wall was decided on. 
sbuilt on piles which were 30 ft. long, but 
adjoining owner built on concrete, with 
Hresult that his building was dragged 
yn. He maintained that the principle of 
nig was right. 

4 


2 Influence of Building Regulations on 
Architecture. 
ir. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., in 
“paper on this subjec said the 
est building regulations were found in 
Jlaws of Khammurabi. They were over 
) years old, and were as follows :— 
viii. If a builder build a house for a man 
complete it, he shall pay two shekels of 
yr for each sar of surface. If a 
der build a house for a man and has not 
e his work strong, and the house has 
jn in and killed the owner of the house, 
that builder shall be put to death. 
|x. If it kill the son of the owner of the 
be, the son of that kuilder they shall kill. 
\xi. [f it kill the slave of the owner of 
jhouse, a slave equivalent to that slave 
the owner of the house he shall give. 
jxii. If the property of the owner of the 
i¢ it destroys, whatsoever it destroys he 
| make good, and as regards the house he 
jt and it fell, with his own property he 
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shali rebuild ¢he ruined house. cexxxiii. If 
he build a house for a man and did not set 
his work, and the walls topple over, that 
builder from his own money shall make that 
wall strong. 

These Babylonian laws were based on the 
jus talionis principle. A life for a life, an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth was the 
natural law of life, and it was found in all 
communities. 

He thought, therefore, he was justified in 
saying that the firs, designer of the pyramids 
had these laws in his mind, and he was not 
going to take any chances. Under this code 
the builder’s family were very directly 
interested in the stability of the work, and 
it must have required an heroic effort to 
introduce a new feature that had the slightest 
appearance of disturbing the repose of the 
structure. Buttresses were popular, as might 
be supposed, and r ed panels. These 
early people used hollow walls to keep the 
rooms in their dwelling-houses dry and cool, 
built staircases, and, although it was not 
quite germane to the subject, it was interest- 
ing to note that the bricks they used were 
made to a standard size, ranging from 8% in. 
by 5§ in. by 24 in. to 96 by 49 by 3 in. 
When they were working out the Royal 
Institute of British Axchitects standard size 
for bricks, these were considered, and their 
standard size, 6% in. by 4,5 in. by 28 in. 
to 9 in. by in. by 233 in. was very nearly 
the same. What this really meant was that 
the handiest size for a Babylonian bricklayer 
to handle all day long was the same as the 
British bricklayer found the easiest to handle 
to-day. The XII. tables of Roman law con- 
tained several building regulations, and as 
they were drawn up by a commission that 
collected statute laws from Greece and other 
foreign countries, they might be taken as the 
standard for the period. Only fragments of 
them were known, and they chiefly related to 
easements such as you were not allowed to 
have, dripping eaves, etc., and they did not 
appear to have made much mark on Roman 
architecture. In medieval England the 
domestic houses were built on traditional 
lines, but how far these traditions were 
regulated by by-laws he could not say. The 
overhang, which was a common feature, and 
which was first used in town houses to pro- 
tect the goods exposed on stall boards, and 
afterwards copied in the country, where there 
was no likelihood of the houses having stall 
boards; this overhang was regulated by by- 
laws, so that the projection should not inter- 
fere with peopie riding through the streets 
on horseback. In modern kuilding regula- 
tions three things were coi ered :—(1) 
The prevention of the spread of fire; (2) the 
construction of the building to guard the safety 
of the public; and (3) public health. It was 
the regulations that dealt with the preven- 
tion of the spread of fire that had had the 
greatest influence on the architecture of the 
period. he regulations based after the 
Great Fire of London set the fashion for 
br and stone-fronted buildings, which 
altered the appearance of all the towns in the 
kingdom, and in more recent times the Metro- 
politan Building Act, which was the first set 
of building regulations that dealt 
with the problem of the prevention of the 
spread of fire, made marked changes in the 
architecture of the XIXth century. The 
43 reveal to all windows and doors, and 
the restrictions as to baize boards and wooden 
cornices, and the parapets to the party walls 
were the marks of this set of regulations. 
The rules laid down in the Metropolitan 
Building Act of 1854 for dealing with the 
rights of the building and adjoining owner of 
a party wall had worked so well that it was 
surprising no other city or town had adopted 
the same system. There was a tendency now- 
adays to complain that the model by-laws 
were two severe, and that they prevented the 
building of cheap cottages and elementary 
schools. At the first exhibition of cheap 
cottages at Letchworth the cottage that won 
the first prize was in accordance with the 
model by-laws in every particular. In going 
round the numerous garden city developments 
the only two things in the by-laws that 
appeared to increase the cost were the height 
of the bedroom stories, where 9 ft. was in- 
sisted on, and the height of the studded 
walls, which was also regulated by this ky- 
law. In places where the story was 8 ft., the 
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available area was also increased, and there 
did not appear to be any serious sanitary 
point in requiring 9-ft. stories. The Building 
Acts and model by-laws were all based on 
brick construction, and the introduction of 
skeleton steel construction and reinforced 
concrete itates some changes in these 
Acts and by-laws. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects had just issued a second 
edition of the regulations for reinforced con- 
crete construction, which were the standard 
for such method of building in the British 
iimpire. This revised edition would be the 
basis of the r tions about to be issued 
by the London County Council, and would 
be dealt with very much on the lines of their 
regulations for skeleton steel construction, 
nich were in their Act of 1909. The prin- 
ciple was that the calculations on which the 
steel construction had been designed were 
submitted, with the drawings, to the district 
surveyor, who checked the calculations before 
the plans were approved. These calculations 
could be made in any form that was recog- 
nised ky the profession; but a good method of 
tabulating the calculations had been drawn 
up by the District Surveyors’ Association and 
approved by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and it was a great saving of time 
and labour if the information was given by 
the architect to the district surveyor in this 
form. The regulations for reinforced con- 
crete gave the tests to be applied in selecting 
the materials and the methods of cal- 
culating the various parts of the build- 
ing, the method of mixing the materials, 
and the precautions that had to be 
taken in preparing the centring and carrying 
out of the work. Some people were of the 
opinion that the time had come when there 
should be a general Building Act for the 
whole country; let them hope, if this came 
to pass, that it might be so drawn as not to 
stereotype existing methods of construction, 
but stimulate new and better methods than 
at present. It might be a good thing to 
encourage architects to work out the strains 
and stresses in their structures by making a 
law that the methods of calculating the de- 
should be submitted to the district sur- 
veyor, and if found correct the construction 
should be allowed, and thus do away with all 
those cast-iron schedules and rules that so 
often hampered an original design. It might 
be said that these were matters which did not 
directly influence architecture, kut with the 
introduction of new materials and methods 
of construction, new means of expression must 
be found. It was true that over 4,000 years 
ago men were using the same materials as 
were now commonly in use, but during that 
time what varied expression had been given 
to the use of these materials. Each succeed- 
ce had written its history in monumental 
that were our most cherished posses- 
sions, and they in their time must strive to 
leave behind them some monuments worthy 
of the age in which they lived. 

Mr. John Slater.said, as architects, they 
might congratulate themselves that the 
stringent laws which existed in Khammurabi’s 
time did not now exist, or he was afraid the 
profession would not haye many people come 
into it. Mr. Searles-Wood had referred to 
medieval regulations and talked about the 
construction of overhanging eaves, but there 
was one very curious fact he had not alluded 
to. In a great many places they were re- 
quired to have overhanging eaves at the side 
of the building, and the same thing applied 
to the building next door. The old regula- 
tions required that a certain space should be 
left between the side wall of one house and 
the side wall of another, and the consequence 
was that instead of a party wall they had 
a party open space, and this had remained 
in some up to now. The expression 
used for the space between the building was 
“ twichel. 

Mr. Brodie (Borough Engineer, Blackpool) 
id he would welcome anything which would 
yplify the laborious duty of specifying by- 
for it often happened that in the most 
carefully-drawn-up building by-law points 
which arose were not covered. It would be 
a great mistake for any new Building Act to 
come up for the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland which laid down minutely what ought 
to be done, All they could attempt Was 
general principles covering the safety of a 
structure, and also the health of the pedple 
who had to occupy the building, whether it 
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be a dwelling-house, or a large meeting place, 
or a warehouse. 

Mr. BE. T. Hall said that the subject 
brought up by the author was one of very 
great importance. He thought if they were 
going to lay down cast-iron rules they would 
prevent experiments in new forms of build- 
ing, and by stereotyping rules and regula- 
tions they would render it very difficult for 
the architect who had got some new method 
ng himself to give effect to that. 
gravest objection he “had ever heard to 
the present system was that if they left it to 
the discretion of those who were carrying out 
the Act they were leaving it to an unknown 
quantity. The great majority of the men 
who had the final carrying out of the Act 
were men of great common sense and great 
experience, but it was within the knowledge 
of everybody that occasionally they came 
across men who had not the training and 
who were not gifted with common sense, and 
these men were obstructive and troublesome. 
Tt was because of such men that many persons 
had sought refuge in having strict regula- 
tions laid down. He had had experience of 
one or two such men, and must confess that 
it was a gr trial to the flesh. But, on 
the whole, he must that 98 per cent. of 
the surveyors to Jocal authorities who ad- 
ministered the Jaws were considerate and 
sensible in dealing with them. He felt with 
the author that if would be a great blessing 
if they could get rid of the costly litigation 
and obstruction and confusion which arose 
from light and air cases. In Scotland they 
had the Dean of Guild Court before whom 
such matters were settled. ‘The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects drew up a Bill to 
get rid of “ ght and air,’ but when the 
decision was given in the Colls case in the 
House of Lords it was felt that no new law 
was necessary, as the judgment was founded 
on what they considered to be magnificent 
common sense. Unfortunately, however, 
since then some of the judges had interpreted 
the law in a different way, and things were 
almost as kad in some courts as if the House 
of Lords’ decision had never been given. He 
confessed that he considered it iniquitous that 
a man should acquire rights of light over his 
neighbour simply because the neighbour— 
often for the amenity of a district—had 
chosen to keep his land vacant. He under- 
stood Mr. Searles-Wood to say there was no 
building law until after the Great Fire, but 
unless his memory served him false William 
the Conqueror laid down some laws. <As 
regarded air and light matters, they might 
be dealt with in the same way as party-wall 
questions. 


Mr. Cutler (City Surveyor, B 
it of fe 


elfast) said 
concrete 


that he recognised the adv 
building was enormously ng the sur- 
veyor’s labour. It was not possible for the 
ordinary staff employed in the inspection and 


knowledge to make the calculations which 
must be gone through to see that any design 
afe. He knew that such buildings had 
come to stay, and if there were many build- 
ings of ferro-concrete put up in Belfast he 
would have to have an addition to his staff 
to deal with the scientific problems which 
arose. With regard to the building by-laws 
in general, he considered the more cast-iron 
they were the better, and he did not believe 
there were many aws for ordinary build- 


ings which interfered ‘with architectural 
practice. They must not forget that the 


bulk of the buildings in any town or city 
were not put up fro architectural beauty, 
although he admitted they might well be. 
Building by-laws were aksolutely necessary 
for the control of those who were not accus- 
tomed to architectural problems as were those 
present. He could quite understand the 
architect’s point of view, but when they had 
to deal with the jerry builder, and with the 
many men who did not even employ a 
builder, but put up buildings under their own 
supervision, then the more cast-iron the rules 
were the better. Occasionally they might 
operate rather harshly in cases where a fully- 
qualified architect was concerned, but, on the 
other hand, they operated very beneficially 
in dealing with the class of men he had 
referred to. Another point was this. A sur- 
veyor might disapprove of a plan, and the 
person concerned might try and get behind 
fhe surveyor’s back and go to the Commitfee. 
If the rules were strictly laid down the 
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Committee could do nothing. In Belfast, 
although they had no by-laws for regulating 
steel and ferro-concrete buldings, yet they had 
used such discretion as was nece in deal- 
ing with these structures. ‘They had not en 
iorced the by-laws with regard to the thick 

ss of walls, and they had given facilities to 
who wished to such materials, and 
Committee had met every case in a 


s said there was 
nothing in the buildit y-laws which had 
any bad effect on architectural features. He 
did not think the by-laws for brick and stone 
buildings were too severe, for they only took 
the minimum s0 far as the afety of the build- 
ing was concerned. Certainly, they were 
telow what the minimum ought to be with 
regard to air space and sundry other matters 
which would affect the health of those who 
had to live in the buildings. At the same 
time he agreed that statutory powers should 
be given to local authorities, which they had 
not at present, to allow for steel construc- 
tion and ferro-concrete buildings. 

Mr. W. H. Wyhatt (Grimsby) remarked 
that, whatever they put in by-laws, there 
were some builders who would try to get kelow 
them, and he quite agreed with the views of 
Mr. Cutler. London differed from the pro- 
vinces in building, especially with regard to 
the quality of the bricks used, and the code 
as to the thickness of brick walls was 
probably correct for London. The model by- 
jaws were, however, too severe for the pig: 
vinces, and they felt that they could build < 
9-in. xk wall 8 ft. or 9 ft. higher ‘lees 
could be safely dene in London. In London 
most of the houses were three or four stories, 
and it was ne y to carry the party wall 
through the roof as a protection from fire. 
In the provinces the houses were two or three 


stories, and it was quite unnecessary that 
there should be the great cost of carrying 
the party wall through. the roof. The Local 


Government Board had been getting out a 
new code of by-laws for five or six years, kut 
had not made up their minds when they 
were going to promulgate them. Personally, 
he felt it was a great mistake to give the 
officials any di ion at all with regard to 
the enforcement of A builder would 
come and plead a special case, and the sur- 
veyor might feel inclined to give way on a 
point, but they knew perfectly well the 
builder would tell somebody else, and then 
others would come and want a relaxation of 
some other rule. Therefore, he felt that the 


by-laws should be as definite as possible. 

Henry Tanner said that he was prac- 
free in all his building construction 
but he would rather go for 
and 


tically 
from by-laws, 
latitude as far as pc 
allow plent; 
concrete, he did not thing they could make 
any rules which would cover everything, and 
thus, as far as possible, that should be left 
an open matter. He would not like to 
concern himself trying to fill in the form 
which the author had handed round, and he 
vhought there would be a great many mis- 
takes made in trying to fill it up. Still, they 
did not seem to mistakes in construc- 
tion, for ¢he buildi stood right enough. 
Un the whole he eferred that each case 
should be dealt with as it arose. Even if 
they took the rules which the author had 
handed round, they only applied to particu- 
lar points as to corridors and columns, and 
so on, kut no mention was made of any sort 
of connexion between the several things, and 
yet it was one of the most essential things 
in reinforced-concrete construction. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan (Irish Local Government 
Board) said on his shoulders lay the duty of 
Toning the general building by-laws of Ire- 
land, which followed the English code very 
closely. Mr. Searles-Wood did not tell them 
what grievance the architect had, or what 
effect the by-laws had on architecture. He 
ventured to submit that the building by-laws 
of Ireland could have no prejudicial effect 
on any reputable architect’s practice, and he 
was absolutely certain from experience that 
any relaxation with regard to common 
ordinary buildings would be a great and 
gross mistake. He agreed that it was not 
possible to put into short, crisp by-laws regu- 
lations for reinforced-concrete buildings, and 
that the submission of the full plans with 
full calculations for revision and approval by 


ble in all by-laws, 


the local authority was the proper line to’ 


take. Except in one or two large towns, 
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there was no power for a local authori| 
Treland to waive its but he! 
sorry to say some authorities did so, alt] 
it was unlawful. They might take it th! 
practically eve vase where this was 
it a deterrent to the public. 

J. Munce (Belfast) said he never 


Mr. 


what jerry building was until he wer 
London. | 


In Belfast they would see asi 

fe ruction was conce/ 
unner represente| 
nd had unlimited money ¢ 
H. Tanner : “ You are y 
Awe he was not asked to bul 
house for 300/. on which if he had his} 
he would spend 6002. or 700/. In 
fast they had gone on the principle of } 
ing houses for people to live in, and un} 
look at. People spent a large part of 
lives in their houses, and they tried to 
them comfort. In Belfast they wer 
Parliament for powers to deal with 3 
concrete buildings, and hoped to get thei 
passed in a few days. 

Mr. Searles-Wood said he would} 
attempt to answer the points raised, b} 
d been success ing his 
in regard to by-laws. ‘As au 
surveyor for twenty-eight yea) 

as quite in favour of by-laws, and he} 
never found any difficulty in meeting wit 
reasonable requirements of by-laws. } 

Our report will be continued next we} 


THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGK 
INSTITUTE IN SOUTH WAL 


In deference to the wishes of many mel 
the Council of the Royal Archeological Ins) 
decided to hold its annual meeting this yi 
South Wales. And in order as far as pe 
to do justice to so interesting a district 7 
short time available the earlier part o 
meeting has Cardiff for its centre, whi 
latter days are to be worked from 
Undeterred by the unfortunate industrial: 
in the city a goodly number of mej 
assembled at the City Hall at noon on Tue} 
July when Alderman Bevan, i 
unay oidable absence of the Lord M| 
formally received the party and welcome} 
to Cardiff. Sir Edward Bra} 
returned thanks on behalf of the Institute 
the kindness of the authorities the Corpo) 
maces and pieces of plate (all recent gifts) 
exhibited, as well as an interesting sei 
charters, with good heraldic seals, grant} 
the town by former Lords of G Jamon 
Royal confirmations. After luncheon the | 
reassembled (by permission of the Marqi 
Bute) at Cardiff Castle, the history of | 
was described by Mr. J. S. Corbett and 
John Ward. The site, which is a squa’ 
plan, was at first’ a Roman fort, defi) 
originally by earthworks, but later by a §) 
wall, to which towers were afterwards al 
By the Normans the area was converted 3) 
tle, by the throwing up of a mound {¢ 
great tower in one corner and burying] 
ruined remains of the Roman wall and. 
under a high bank of earth and gravel ob’ 
by the deepening of the surrounding di} 
These works, which we 
by wooden defences, are usually 
Robert Fitzwarren, Earl of Glouce 
1093. The mount was subsequently en 
with a polygonal great tower in mas) 
banks crested by walls, and the areal 
divided into an outer and an inner }) 
with an intervening gatehouse. ‘The hal) 
its adjuncts were builé, 6 against the w 
and are now represented by the Marqué 
Bute’s residence. The restoration and de 
tion of this were entrusted by the late Mar 
to Mr. William Burges, and no more n¢ 
example exists of the extraordinary geniu 
versatility of that gifted artist. Every fal 
was afforded the party for inspecting 
Castle, and the Roman remains now in p! 
of “restoration”? were pointed out by] 
Ward. A visit was also paid to the si 
iges of the adjoining Black Friars monas 
A move was next made to St. John’s Ch] 
which was described by Dr. ©. T. Va 
Its most noteworthy feature is its we 
tower, which is of the Somerset type, and | 
from 1473. Under the guidance of Mr. | 
the foundations of the church and other ret) 
of the Grey Friars monastery; excavate 
1897, were’ also examined. the ev‘ 
meeting in the City Hall an address wi 
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i} been delivered by the Earl of Plymouth, 
esident of the meeting. Owing, however, 
ie Political crisis the Earl was detained in 
Jon, and atv short notice nie place was 
h by Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, who 
jjan interesting paper on the sao al and 
} jeological differences between the counties 
Jamorgan and Pembroke. 
je morning of Wednesday, July 26, 
sdevoted to an excursion to Caerphilly 
He, which involved a short railway journey 
Cardiff. On arrival at the Castle Mr. 
‘s St. John Hope took charge of the party, 
yfrom the platform that formed the outer 
Wy, just within the great gatehouse, pointed 
he main features that differentiated this 
peecnt fortress fron: every other in South 
ys. Apart from its exceptionally large 
41 is said to include with the outer wor 
¥i 30 acres, the Castle is peculiar in having 
) originally surrounded, like Berkhamsted, 
ja large and deep artificial lake, formed by 
jning up the waters of two small streams 
a long stretch of walling, strengthened by 
nal buttresses or towers, and backed by 
Nern platforms. This forms all the eastern 
of the outer defences, and has the great 
‘house in the middle and a broad wet ditch 
Yont divided by the barbican and bridge 
)rms of the gate. At the northern end 
2 minor gatehouse, and at the south end 
Vies of towers and bastions to defend the 
Hrable sluice-gates of the lake. On a 
square island in the’ middle, strengthened 
julls and by bounded bastions at the corners, 
i placed the main ‘buildings of the Castle. 
formed a square with a round tower at 
¢orner, with a lofty gatehouse with 
ing towers in the middle of the east side, 
spached from another gatehouse in front 
i Hiormed the entrance to the island. This 
j be gained only by a bridge from the 
} bailey before it, and the space within it, 
tended along the node and west 
sland, formed the middle bailey. 
Walled enclosure formed the inner bailey, 
jad within it along the south side the great 
with the buttery “and pantry, with chapel 
on the east, and the great chamber and 
lodgings on the west. The kitchen 
pied two stories of a projecting tower on 
Houth, and, with the bakehouse, etc., filled 
.ost of the south side of the middle bailey. 
ye middle of the west side of the inner 


} 

j 

Wy was another gatehouse with flanking 
ws, having before it an outer 

\that on the east. These fc 

‘ices of a bridge approach from a second 


1 to the west, forming a large polygonal 
gle ground, strengthened by a wall all 
yl and probably by another gatehouse and 
Je from the mainland to the west. The 
other feature to be noted is a narrow 
way extending from the outer bailey 
the north side of the main island, but at a 
distance from it, to the parac round, 
h seemed also to divide the lake into a 


jern and a southern section. All the 
jings of the Castle are of one date, beginning 
} their foundation by Gilbert of Clan, 


} of Gloucester, about 1267, and ending 
the partial rebuilding of the great hall 
7 1310, when its north wall was recon- 
jted with a richly ornamented doorway, a 
Jace, and. three ‘large and lofty windows, 
Pcorated with the ball-flower, and clustered 
s to support the new roof inserted in the 


1 wall. The Castle seems to have’ been 
oyed during the insurrection of Owen 
iwr, about 1405, and in the following 


@ grant was made to a neighbouring land- 
of leave to quarry building material from 
Castle. The wholesale wrecking of the 
y's and gatchouses seems to have been 
ed by undermining them rather than by 
sually accepted use of gunpowder. After 
mute examination of the buildings under 
ean guidance the party returned to 


eS luncheon a journey was made by motor 
iibuses to the Cathedral Church of Tlandaff, 


je the Dean the Very Rey. W. H. Davey, 
jved the Institute and gave a lucid 
ant of its history and architecture. Of the 


nan church, which was probably cruciform 
4} # middle tower, little is left beyond part 
pe presbytery, with a rich arch in the east 
and remains of the windows on the south. 
jnorth and south doorways of the nave also 
fg to the Norman church, which was 
jn to be built by Bishop Urban about 1119. 

} tower and transepts were taken down 
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towards the end of the XIIth century, and the 
nave entirely rebuilt in two sections with 
features reminiscent of Wells and St. David's. 
The work also included two western towers. 
About the middle of the XIIIth century a 
strong tower with a vaulted basement, now 
used as a chapter-house, was begun on the south 


side of the presbytery, and somewhat later the 
beautiful eaten Lady Chapel was added. 
During the XIVth centv the aisles were 


with butting arches across them for a 
d vault to the nave; this, however, 
was never added. The north-west tower was 
rebuilt in the XVth century, at the charges of 
sper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, and the south- 

tower, together with its spire, in the 
‘th century, as part of a very extensive 
ies of repairs from 1836 to 1869, by which 
the church was finally rescued from a dilapidated 
and degraded condition of long-standing. After 
an inspection of the church and its fine series of 
tombs and monuments the journey was con- 
tinued to St. Fagan’s Castle, the residence of the 
Earl of Plymouth, who was still unavoidably 
absent. The house, which was described by 


Mr. Harold Brakspear, is now a many-gabled 
of the XVIth century, with rather 
¢ modern brick chimneys, but occupies 


the site of an older building, to which the circuit 
wall belonged. The house contains some good 
panelling and carved overmantles, and in the 
courtyard in front is a large circular leaden 
cistern, richly decorated with oblong panels, 
with the Royal Arms, ete., and the date 1620. 

At the evening meeting a paper, illustrated 
by lantern slides, was read by Mr. J. W. Rodger 
on the incised stone slabs of South Wales 

On Thursday, July 27, the party bes 
day with a journey by train and by moto: 
St. Donat’s Castle, the residence of Mr. Godfrey 
Williams. The building was described by 
Mr. Hope as a fortified house, begun probably 
in the XIIIth century, but considerably alter 
temp. Henry VII., consisting of the usual hall 
and living-rooms, arranged about a courtyard 
entered by a tall gatehouse. This in turn was 
covered by a small outer court and 
Through the care of the late Mr. 2 
Williams, the last purchaser of the house, all 
the ancient features of the building had been 
scrupulously retained, and only restored when 
absolutely necessary ; the house, consequently, 
still presented its original appearance to an 
unusual extent. The beautiful gardens, laid 
out in a series of terraces down the slope of the 
cliff on which the Castle stands, descend on to a 
large quadrangular parade ground at the sea- 
level. This has at the land end a long range of 
stabling with dwelling-houses at the “ends and 
along part of the west side, all of Elizabethan 
date, and forming a unique example of Tudor 
barrack accommodation. 

St. Donat’s Church was next visited, and 
described by the Vicar, the Rev. L. E. Richard- 
son. It stands at the side of the castle cliff, 
and consists of a chancel and nave of XIIth 
century foundation, with north porch, western 
tower, and an added chapel north of the chancel 
containing numerous monuments of the 
Strudling family. The Norman font is carved 
with rows of overlapping scales. In the church- 
yard is an ex lly well preserved tall 
XVth century cross on a flight of steps. 

From St. Donat’s the journey was continued 
to Llantwit Major, when, after luncheon in the 
Town Hall, a quaint early Tudor building, a 
visit was paid to the pa church of St. Htyd, 
which was described by the Rev. H. Morris. 
The building is of somewhat unusual plan. 
The chancel of the pre-Norman chureh which 
firsb occupied the site wasreplaced in the XT Ith 
century by (practically) another church, con- 
sisting of a nave and aisles of four bays and a 
chancel with south chapel (now destroyed). 
At the junction of the churches a tower was 


built. A south porch was also added to the 
old naye, which was also continued west- 
wards by a curious building, or chapel of 
three bays, with wide 2 in the 


middie of each side, and having in each of 
the western ar an ascending staircase to a 
former gallery ac the westernmost bay. 
This unus angement seems to have been 
for the convenience of pilgrims to some shrine 
or relic which was displayed on an altar that 
stood in gallery in the easternmost hay. 
In the XVth century the old nave, except its 
south doorway, was rebuilt and a two-storied 
abode for a priest added on the north-ee 
of the western annex. The church 
fine XI Vth century reredos with tro side altars, 
with a vestry space behind, and in the old west 
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end is collected a very interesting series of early 
crosses and grav S. 

The ruined XVIth century manor house of 
the Bassetts at Old Beaupré was next visited, 
and described by Mr. lexander. Its chief 
features are the gateway of the courtyard in 
front, with the Bassett arms and the date 1586, 
and the richly ornamented three-storied porch 
to the hall door, which bears the following in- 
scription on three pane 

SAY COWLDST TFOV EVER FYND 


OR EVER H&ARE OR 
WORLDY WRETCHE OR COWARD PROVE 
A FAYTEFVLL FRYNDE TO BEE 


RYCHARDE BASSETT PAVING TO WYF 
KATRERINE DOVGETER TO SIR TEOMAS IOF NS 
KNIGET BWYLT THIS PORCEE WITH TF E TONNES 
IN ANO 1600 FIs YERES 57 LIS wire 55. 

The “tonnes,” or chimneys, 
tunately, utterly perished. 

After viewing Cowbridge Church and the 
remains of the town walls and gate the party 
returned. to Cardiff. 

At the evening meeting Mr. F. King read a 
paper on the excavations on the Roman sites 
at Caerleon and Caerwent. 

cane zs 


GENERAL NEWS. 


have, unfor- 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Roy Young and Mr. Cecil Masey, 
architects and surveyc have dissolved 
partnership, and Mr. Cecil Masey is continu- 
ing the practice at the me address, 
4, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 

Essex County Architect. 

The Essex County Council have resolved to 
iblish a county architect’s department, to 
; about 1,600/. a year, under the super- 
intendence and control of a county architect at 
an annual salary of 800/., with two assistants. 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 
Corporation of London (Bridges) Bill, 
ng the construction of St. Paul’s 


The 
authoris 


Bridge and the rebuilding of Southwark 
Bridge, has been withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the Select Committee of the 


House of Lords. It has keen referred to the 
Chairman of. Committees of the House of 
Lords as an unopposed measure, and has been 
passed and ordered to be reported, with 
amendments, to the House of Commons for 
reading. Additional protective clauses 
have been inserted. 


Teaching and Examination in Art: 
Government Scheme. 

The Board of Education have constituted 
for a term of three’ year: from next 
September 1, a Standing Committee of Advice 
for Education in Art, amongst whose first 
members are already appointed Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, Chaivman; Sir. E. J. Poynter, 
Sir C. Holroyd, Sir Cecil Smith, 
Blomfield, A.R.A., Mr. G. 

Mr) “AIP SS “Cope, SREAGS 
r Selwyn Image, Mr. S. J. Cartlidge, 
8. J. Solomon, R./ In 1913 will 
be brought into force a comprehensive scheme 
of examinations to take the place of the current, 
elementary examinations for art-class teachers’ 
and art-masters’ certificates, as well of the 
minute subdivision of art studies, the Board 
being of opinion that such stimulus and con- 
trol as may be properly applied to the teach- 
of art by a central authority can be 
in visits’ of inspection, and that 
the teachers of the schools rather than external 
examiners should be charged’ with the duty of 
applying tests by examination. The Board 
will invite experienced headmasters of schools 
of art and others to consult with them for 
the establishment of a reformed course of 
national competition. 


Memorial to William Penn. 

After the Harvard Window in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, comes the Penn Memorial in All- 
hallows, Barking. The former, designed by 
John La Farge, was the gift of Mr. Choate, 
when American Ambassador to Great Britain ; 
the latter, which has just been placed, has 
been erected by the Pennsylvania Society 
through the generosity of its Vice-President, 
the Hon W. A. Clark. ‘Such’ associative 
memorials add greatly to the interest of 
London churches, and the new one, recalling 
the fact that William Penn, “ exemplar of 
brotherhood of peace,’ was ‘baptised in the 
church on October. 23, 1644, is welcome, 


New 
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The design was originally undertaken by the 
late Charles F. McKim, but his untimely 
death prevented the realisation of his plans. 
The design was finally prepared ky his firm, 
Messrs. MacKim, Mead, & White, New York. 


Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 

The leaden casket used in connexion with 
the laying of the foundation-stone at Usher 
Hall by King George V. on July 19 was 
made ky Messrs. Morrison & Son, Randolph- 
place, Edinburgh, contractors for the plumb- 
ing work, to a special design by the City 
Architect, Mr. Williamson. In recent times 
there has been a revival of the art of lead- 
work, a material which possesses many artistic 
qualities, and in this case an endeavour has 
been made to adapt the material to the pur- 
pose in view on simple and sound lines of 
design. The casket is about 17 in. by 14 in., 
and is 44 in. deep. The junction of the 
corners has a raised band, the edges of which 
are scalloped and perforated with a representa- 
tion of the thistle at each angle of the cover. 
Banding the casket crosswise are broad bands 
of lead having stamped depressions, and at the 
point of junction there is imposed an orna- 
mental device having a semicircular field 
carrying an impression of the City Arms, 
while on each quarter of the cover are the 
King’s Cypher and the date, 1911. 


A Central Imperial Board for Surveyors. 

The Conference of Delegates which sat in 
London in May-June, under the chairman- 
ship of Colonel Sir Duncan Johnston, have 
made a report upon the subject of reciprocity 
throughout the Empire in the examination 
and authorisation of surveyors. It was 
suggested that a Central Board should be set 
up to consist of representatives of every 


province, dominion, or state which licenses 
land surveyors, and of the Institution of Civil 
Enginee the Surveyors’ Institution, the 


Ordnance Survey, and the Colonial Office, to 
exert its influence in maintaining a uniform 
standard of examination under any “arrange- 
ments for reciprocity that the several Govern- 
ments of the Empire may adopt. 


The New Guildhall, Londonderry. 

The Irish Society have undertaken to defray 
the cost, estimated at 24,000/., of rebuilding 
the Guildhall, which, the tower excepted, was 
destroyed by fire three years ago. Some of 
the London Livery Guilds have agreed to con- 
tribute stained-glass windows to the new 
structure. The Mercers’ Company offer 3501. 
for the filling-in of the principal three lights 
of the window in the Assembly Hall, pro- 
vided that the five other lights are filled in 
by other Companies, and the Grocers’, 
Girdlers’, and Glaziers’ Companies will share 
in the gift, which will constitute a memorial 
to King Edward, and mark the time-honoured 
association of the City and Guilds of London 
with Ireland and the plantation of Ulster. 


Parish Church, Puddletown. 
The Bishop of Salisbury has consecrated the 
new work for the restoration and enlarge- 
ment to its former extent of the XVIth-century 
chancel of Puddletown Church, which, to- 
gether with an extension eastwards of the 
north aisle, has been carried out under the 
directions and superintendence of Mr. Ponting, 
diocesan architect. The Builder of August 7, 
1897, contains some illustrations, after draw- 
ings by Mr. Roland W. Paul, of the Athel- 
hampton Chapel, with two or three of the 
monuments, and in a ‘‘ Note” in our issue of 
March 12, 1910, p. 287, we gave a short 
historical account of the fabric and antiqui- 
ties of this highly-interesting Dorsetshire 
parish church. 


Ceilings. 

Mr. Werner Laurie is- publishing a new 
to be called “The House Decoration 
Series, The series will deal with such sub- 
jects as chimneypieces, staircases, porches, 
windows, etc., each written by a specialist. 
The volume just ready is “ Ceilings and Their 
Decoration, Art and Archeology,” by Mr. 
Guy Cadogan Rotheray. It ‘deals’ with 
ceilings as an important medium for the 
expression of art, and treats of the origin of 
the vaulted, coved, and primitive ceilings; 
Greek, Byzantine, and Arabesque types, 
Medieval and Renaissance; Tudor period of 
fine plaster-work ; use of rose centres, mould- 
ings, etc; illumination—application to the 
decoration of the modern houses, etc. The 
book is fully illustrated. 
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Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels held its usual monthly 
meeting on the 20th ult. at the Society’s 
House, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, K.C.B., 
in the chair. Grants of money were made in 
aid of the following objects, viz. :—Building 
new churches at Bristol, St. Ambrose, 501. 
for the fi portion; Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
St. Peter, Middlesex, 150/.; and Skirbeck 


Quarter, t. Thomas, Lines, 100/.; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving the 


accommodation in the churches at Crickle- 
wood, St. Peter, Middlesex, 60/. ; Dinnington, 
St. Leonard, Yorks, 20/.; Hendon, St. Paul, 
near Sunderland, 20/.; Highgate 1 Saints, 
Middlesex, 50/.; Hoxton, Christ Church, 
Middlesex, 50/.; Luckington, St. Mary and 
St. Ethelbert, Wilts, 207.; Shadingfield, 
St. John the Baptist, Suffolk, 207.; Walton, 


St. Mary, Suffolk, 157.; and Ipswich, 
St. Bartholomew, 60/. Grants were also 
made from the Special Mission Buildings 


Fund tow: 


Canford C 


s building mission churches at 
, Church of the Transfiguration, 
near Bournemouth, 25/.; and Rotherhithe, 
Clare College Mission, Surrey, 35/. The 
following grants were also paid for works 
completed :—Plumstead, St. Mark, Kent, 
500/., being balance of a grant of 1,0001.; 
Llandrindod Wells, Old Church, 20/.; Kendal, 
St. George, 85/.; Stoke Damerel, St. Andrew, 
Devonport, 1007.; Cotleigh, St. Michael, 
Devon, 25/.; Swinton, Holy Rood, near Man- 
chester, 657. ; Woodford Bridge, St. Barnabas, 
Essex, 150/.; Kingsway, Holy Trinity, 
London, 2002. ; Caversham, St. Andrew, Oxon, 
100/.; Gainsborough, Holy ‘I'rinity, Lincs, 
201.; Lydgate, St. Anne, near Manchester, 
85/.; Chesham Bois, St. Leonard, Bucks, 701. ; 
St. Mary-in-the-Marsh, Kent, 50/.; Rodley 
Mission Church, near Leeds, 20/.; Picton, 
St. Hilary, Yorks, 20/.; and Stockwell, The 
Epiphany, Surr 201. In addition to this 
the sum of 3107. was paid towards the repairs 
of seventeen churches from Trust Funds held 
by the Society. At this meeting the Secre- 
tary reported the receipt of an anonymous 
donation of 800/., 6007. being for the General 
Fund and 200/. for the Mission Buildings 
Fund. 


SaaS 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Deptford Central Library. 

At the last meeting of the Deptford Borough 
Council it was decided to invite quotations 
from quantity surveyors giving the terms on 
which they will be prepared to take out 
quantities, measure up for the certificates and 
final accounts, and generally do all the work 
of a quantity surveyor in connexion with the 
Central Library. 


Proposed Central Fire Station at Hendon. 

At the last meeting of the Hendon District 
Council, the Fire Brigade Committee sub- 
mitted a report in connexion with the pro- 
posed central fire-station. They have decided 
to erect this on a site adjoining to the Council 
Offices at Central Hendon, with cottages at 
the rear for the housing of the firemen, and 
to arrange a competition amongst six elected 
architects to submit schemes for the con- 
sideration of the Committee. This was agreed 
to. 


School, Walker Gate, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Education Committee of the City and 
County of Newcastle-on-Tyne invite from 
architects practising in the city designs and 
estimates for a senior mixed school and a 
junior mixed school at Walker Gate, each 


to accommodate 565 children arranged in the 
case 


of each school in classrooms of four 


ept the site value, the care- 
r’s house, and boundary walls. The 
principal conditions are as follows :— 

The plans will be submitted ¢o an assessor 
nominated by the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the 
assessor’s decision will be final. 

The schools for which competitive plans 
are now invited will provide for a partial 
scheme only, as an infants’ department will 
ke added in the future. Competing archi- 
tects must submit a block plan showing how 
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| 
they propose to add the infants’ depart} 
in future. The architect appointed to | 
out the partial scheme will have the rig)) 
planning and carrying-out the remaining] 
tion of the scheme when the Committee d/ 
to complete the work. The author of the d) 
placed first shall be appointed to carry) 
the work; the architects whose designs) 
placed second and third in order of j) 
will be paid premiums of 20. and) 
respectively. | 

Architects must guarantee that the se) 
shall not cost more than the amounts se] 
in their estimates. 

A plan of the site may be seen and a tr) 
taken at the Education Offices, Northur| 
land-road. | 

The designs must be accompanied by ;-| 

(a) A short and concise descriptic) 
the buildings and such a 
tion as cannot be clearly show} 
the drawings, and describing} 
sanitary appliances and the arr 
ments for ventilation and heat! 

(6) A short description of the mat} 
to be used in the buildings. | 

(c) An estimate of the cost. | 

We think the promoters might, fairl] 
asked to supply a lithograph copy of the 
plan to competitors. | 
Competition of Plans for Town Hall, Cai! 

H.M. Trade Commissioner for Canad 
ports that a proposal is shortly to be} 
mitted to a poll of the ratepayers of Win} 
for the building-of an annex to the 4 
Hall, at a cost of some 500,000 dols. (: 
103,000/.). 1 is anticipated that a new 4 
Hall will have to be erected in the cour 
a few years, and if the proposal foi} 
annex is approved, a competition | 
shortly be ‘opened of plans for both} 
annex and the future Town Hall, 1 
together are to form one complete sel) 
Communication in this connexion shoul) 
addressed by British firms to the | 
Engineer, Winnipeg. 

The New Australian Capital. 

In reference to this competition, we | 
from the Journal of the Royal Institul 
British Architects that a deputation fror} 
Council of the Institute waited upon | 
Collins, who is acting for Sir George | 
High Commissioner of the Commonw} 
in London, and laid before him their 4 
upon various points connected with the! 
petition. It is hoped that, as a result 
High Commissioner will be in a_positil) 
make such representations to his Govern) 
that the unsatisfactory conditions wil) 
revised and the competition placed up 
more equitable footing. 


Skegness and District Cottage Hospité 
Owing to representations by compe) 
the Committee has decided to appoint aj 
fessional assessor to adjudicate upon 
designs (which are to be submitted] 
September 5 next). Mr. Ernest R. St 
F.R.I.B.A. (of Messrs. Sutton & Gre} 
architects, Bromley House, Nottingham) 
been appointed to act in that capacity. | 
Proposed Additions to Union Offices, e) 
Salford. | 


In reference to this competition, A 


asked to state that it is restricted to ¢ 
tects in Salford and the immediate neigh 
hood. 


+--+ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ae | 

Gidea Park. | 

Srr,—The solicitors of Gidea Park, | 
have sent me a copy of their letter addr) 
to you, published last Friday, which I} 
carefully read. LA 
I need hardly say that I had no inte} 
of doing any injustice to Gidea Park, } 
and I wish to express my regret if ct 
statements contained in my letter may) 
this impression. | 
It appears that the capitalised vali) 
the ground rents created amounts} 
16,2397. 1s. 10d., as against about 20) 
suggested by me. As regards the 4s) 
house per week for watering, and 5s} 
house per week (in certain cases 3s.) for | 
ing and shutting the doors, I, of ed 
accept their statement that this inc 
cleaning the houses, that only twenty} 
competitors availed themselves of this | 
and that therefore my calculation tha 
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‘pany were receiving money at the rate 
13,000/. per annum for these services was 
d on a misconception, i.e., that all the 
Mipetitors availed themselves of this offer 
ead of the small number named. 

M think it is fair to myself and to Gidea 
Rk, Lid., to say that I did not intend to 
€ any animus against the promoters of the 
petition, but to point out that, from a 
fessional point of view, it does appear to 
Hie of us to be extremely undesirable for 
hitects to compete with each other to 
Neve the owners of estates of the financial, 
well as the artistic, side of building them 


quite understand that a large sum of 
ey has been spent in the laying out of 
lds, advertising expenses, etc., but this 
Nenditure would be necessitated in any 
Felopment scheme. 

Wt appears to me that these garden cities 
Mid be carried out with advantage to the 
Nmoters, builders, architects, and the 
lic without mixing up the functions of 
Mh other in any way. 

yery strong argur 


t against the present 
em from the architect’s point of view is 
tained in a single sentence of a letter you 
lished in your last issue from the Chair- 
ja of the National Town Planning and 
fusing Council, namely, “The garden 
jurb movement is tending to revolutionise 
| relations between building owners and 
bhitects.”” 

Hyuite so. It is apparently tending to 
ge their identities into one. I believe it 
insually considered an egregious mistake for 
uilding owner to become his own architect, 
MT have yet to be convinced that it is not 
Hequal mistake for an architect to become 
} own building owner, in competition with 
ger architects. 

Wt was to this point alone that I was 
Meavouring to draw attention. 


Maurice E. Wess. 


m,—Mr. Maurice Webk’s letter in your 
e@ of July 21 is extremely interesting in 
Mut it should serve to draw attention to the 
iithods of the promoters of the competition. 
The Gidea Park idea is admittedly a very 
ver one. ‘There appears to be a landowner 
0 is desirous of developing his property, 
by use of the magic words ‘Garden 
fy” and “Town Planning” a certain 
cy wrapping has been given to what re- 
ins a business proposition to get rid of 
d, I take it there is no philanthropic 
tive—there does not appear to be anything 
be given away at Gidea Park—yet the 
Hoceedings seem to have conveyed an impres- 
m to this effect. 

"Cannot this be admitted: that it is a busi- 
iiss proposition to be carried out on proper 
jes? The promoters are not the only people 
tho have attempted to do model speculating 
filding. 

So far as the architects are concerned who 
ve been content to become speculators as 
ll, they went into the competition with their 
s open, thirsting for glory. They scarcely 
lised that the competition, and the prizes, 
}d the fancy wrapping were the means to 
e end of disposing of land and the creation 
ground rents. ‘The architects cannot com- 
ain, and emphatically have their wares 
en cried in the marketplace. It is not an 
ifying thought that they may accept 
r. de Jersey’s invitation and spend their 
turday afternoons posing as spiders in 
#e webs they have built. 

Another danger of the competition is that a 
amber of young men of slender resources 
jive been tempted to take up land and 
/prrow money, and failing to sell their houses 
jay find themselves confronted with fore- 
‘osure and bankrupicy. 

It is far safer and much better for the pro- 
ssional man not to enter the marketplace as 
Hhuckster. It needs special training, and, as 
he who has had a large experience in this 
jass of work, I do most seriously wish to 
lvise trother architects, and especially the 
punger men, not to speculate themselves. 
ork for builders if you like, and there is 
enty of precedent from Mr. Shaw down- 
ards—be house-desigwer, not house-dealer. 

| C. H. B. QuENNELL. 


THE BUILDER. 


Sir,—We have just noticed the letter from 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb in your issue for 
July 21, and as architects for seven of the 
competition houses, wish to draw your atten- 
tion to one or two of the statements made by 
Mr. Webb. 

In the first place, no one expects that the 
company instituting the competition anticipate 
making a loss over the estate, and there is 
no doubt that the expenses of the competition 
have duly been taken into account. We note 
that the capitalised value of the ground rents 
created is put down at 20,000/., but deducting 
the original value of the land, the cost of road- 
making, sewering, etc., the profit will not 
be found to be exorbitant. Meanwhile, half 
the ground being taken up on lease, there is 
very little possibility of selling the improved 
ground rents until the houses are let or sold, 
which means that the company will not 
receive the price for the whole of the free- 
holds until the properties are all occupied. 

We beg to differ from the statement made, 
that the company are charging the competitors 
5s. per house per week for opening and 
shutting them every day; this sum includes 
cleaning down and scrubbing out the houses 
weekly, so that the out-of-pocket expenses of 
the company must, at any rate, be 3s. per 
week per house, and as competitors with more 
than one house can get the subsequent 
houses attended to for 3s. per week, it will ke 
seen there is very little surplus for super- 
intendence and profit. 

Then, as to the charge of 4s. per week for 
watering the gardens, this they undertook to 
do three times per week for the back and 
front gardens, probably taking the man 
one and a half hours on each occasion. 
Although we did not avail ourselves of this 
offer, we do not consider it would have been 
an overcharge. 

With reference to the letter of July 12, we 
do not see why builders should not be urged 
to have their own representatives on the pro- 
perty, especially on Saturday afternoons (and 
we may say Sundays); if they sold or let 
they would not have to pay the estate com- 
mission. Likewise the company’s offer to act 
as agents at the usual commission; Mr. Webb 
may consider this “a handsome considera- 
tion,”? but on this point he had better ask 
any well-known firm of estate agents and sur- 
veyors. 

Without wishing to be discourteous to Mr. 
Webb, it seems to us that his misconceptions 
are due to the reason which he stat i.e. 
that he is not a competitor, nor is he 
interested, financially or otherw he does 
not know the facts, therefore his criticism 
is wide of the mark, whilst the only question 
he opens up of any value is whether it is 
advisable for architects to take up a building 
speculation. Apart from the fact that the 
land is taken up about equally between 
builders and architects, we should like to ask 
if architects are to be dekarred from placing 
their money (if they have any) in furthering 
their own work? If so, it means that they 
are not to be allowed to speculate in that 
security in which they have the greatest 
expert knowledge, and, presumably, the 
greatest chance of success. 

Gripper & STEVENSON. 


The King Edward Memorial. 


Sir,—As so great dissatisfaction has been 
exp d, both in the Press and House of 
Commons, as to the unsuitability of the site 
chosen by the Committee for the King 
Edward Memorial (London), I am venturing 
to submit to you an alternative proposal. 

The site I now venture to suggest is 
situated about halfway between the Albert 
and Victoria Memorials, and immediately 
faces the Museum at South Kensington, which 
bears the name of the parents of our late 
King. : fe 

This island site, which lies between Crom- 
well gardens and Thurloe-place, is now, and 
has been as long as I can rememter, a dis 
grace to this important part of the capital 
on account of the deplorable unoccupied pro- 
perty that stands on it, and the whole of 
which, I believe, can now be bought for. a 
reasonable sum. The suggestion of this site 
being acquired and a monument of King 
Edward being erected thereon has doubtless 
been made by others, but I imagine that the 
reason why it has not been recommended by 
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the Memorial Executive Committee has been, 
first, because the amount collected would not 
justify the spending of 30,0007. or 40,0007. for 
a sife simply for the erection of a monument, 
and, secondly, because if the site was cleared 
of its buildings the houses that would over- 
look it on the south and west sides would form 
an unsuitable kackground for a monument. 
But the scheme which I now venture to pro- 
pose overcomes these objections, and is as 
follows :—That the little triangular site of ill- 
grown trees and shabby grass immediately 
on the east side of the property should be 
cleared and partly thrown into the roadway, 
and that the property on the island site be 
purchased and a public building erected 
thereon to house either the Science Museum, 
the future site of which has recently been so 
warmly discussed in the Press, or the London 
Museum, which is now temporarily quartered 
at Kensington Palace. A building on this 
site would provide a superficial floor area of 
about 50,000 ft. 

My proposal is that the actual memorial 
to King Edward should be placed at the east 
end of the site looking towards the Brompton- 
road, from the centre of which thoroughfare 
one would obtain a direct vista of the 
memorial, extending for a distance of 1,100 ft. 
down the centre of the unusually wide road 
in front of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and it is surely impossible to imagine a finer 
vista in an important London thoroughfare for 
a monument than this. 

In order to provide a suitable and effective 
background to the statue, the fagade of the 
east side of the suggested museum building 
could be designed as part of the memorial 
in the form of a screen with a kold niche in 
its centre for the statue and a large fountain 
basin at its base. 

One of the chief reasons why our statues 
invariably look so feeble is on account of 
their unsuitable backgrounds, but it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more effective kackground 
than such a screen as is here suggested. 

Although such an architectural proposal has 
perhaps not yet been attempted in England, 
the idea is by no means original, and I 
frankly confess having borrowed the idea 
from the Trevi Fountain in Rome. Those 
who are acquainted with this masterly work 
of Bernini—although some give the credit to 
Niccola Salvi—either from illustrations or 
pleasant memories of visits to the Eternal 
City, when they perhaps have drunk of the 
virgin water from its basin, half believing in 
the superstition that by so doing it will en- 
sure their returning to Rome—will at once 
realise how effective a memorial treated -after 
this manner would look on the site here 
suggested. The measurement of the centre 
portion of the facade of the Trevi Fountain 
is about 75 ft. wide and 90 ft. high, and the 
width of the east side of the suggested 
museum would allow of a screen slightly wider 
than this. 

As for the question of cost, I think it would 
be found that 100,0007. would cover the total 
outlay of purchasing the property, the erec- 
tion of such a museum building as I have 
suggested, and the provision of an adequate 
sum for a statue of the King. 

F. W. Spraicur. 


——--—_—_ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Rainwater “‘ Tipper.” 

Srr,—Your correspondent ‘Clerk of 
Works,’ in your issue of July 28, p. 101, 
inquires for an automatic rainwater separator. 

There are several to be had, but one of 
the best is that of Mr. C. G. Rokerts, of 
Haslemere, Surrey. 

H. M. Dicxrson, A.M.I.Mech.E. 


Srr,—Referring to the letter in your 
last ue signed ‘‘Clerk of Works,” a 
rain-water separator such as he describes was 
being advertised by Mr. C. G. Roberts, of 
Haslemere, in 1898, but whether same is now 
obtainable I cannot say. H. A. Turnur. 


Soe 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


Burtpine 1x Lonpon. By Horace Cubitt, 
A.R.I.B.A. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 
31s. 6d. net.) 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled “The Past 
Session.” 


A second article deals with the Statutory 
Qualification for Surveyors (p. 120). 


Notes (p. 121) include : 
Planner’; “Presentation to M. 
“ Copyright.” 


An 
be found on p. 1 
Montreal buildings 
plates. 


“Llangollen Town 


Daumet ” ; 


illustrated article on “‘ Montreal” will 
In this connexion some 
are illustrated in’ our inset 


The result of the summer examinations of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects will 


be found on p. 124, whe so is given some 
information on the special examination of 
Licentiates to Qualify for Candidature as 


Fellows. 


Our report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute Congress at Belfast is con- 


. 


tinued this week (p. 127 
A preliminary account of the procee! of 
the Royal. Archwological Institute, in con- 


ion with their annual meeting in South 


ales, is given on p. 130. 


Co: 


espondence (p. ) includes letters on 


“Gidea . Park The . King | Edward 
Memorial.” 
The illustrated. Monthly Review of Civic 


Design (p. 185) i 
Improvement” ; “ Sanctuaries for Wild Lif 
“London County. Council. White. Har 
Estate”; “ ‘Town. Planning Conference ” ; 
notes. 


ides 


“Hyde Park Cc 


The Building Trade Section (p. 140) contair 
“Some Legal Questions about . Extras 


“ Building Plans and Building Prospect: 
* London, Association of Master Stonemason 
© Federation of Building Trade Employers 


* Projected New Building 
“ Applications under the 1894 Build 
ete, 


in the Provinces 
Act,” 


Taw Reports (p. 144) include : 
under the London. Building Act”; 
by Contractor against Building Owner.’ 


a 
MEETING. 


pay, Avaust 8 


stants.—Visit to the London 
30 p.m. 


Guild of A 
Opera House, 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 3, 1861. 


Proposed New Bridge at Blackfriars. 


Tur Committee of the Corporation for the 
Bridge House Lands have had under their con- 
sideration for some time the best mode of 
providing for the public convenience, which 
has been somewhat ~ jeopardised by the 
state of the present bridge. After’ much 
deliberation they determined to call upon 
engineers for designs for a new bridge, 
leaving them quite unfettered in their 
arrangements and designs. The produc- 
tions of these gentlemen, and of some ising 
engineers who were desirous of bringing 
forward their ideas voluntarily, have been 
under the consideration of the committee. 
The designs submitted to them are 
twelve in number, many of them elaborately 
drawn, with details of construction. The 


engineers were Mr. Barlow, Mr. Brereton, 
Mr. 


Goodchild, Mr. Brunlees, Mr. 


From these the committee h 


selected the design of Mr. Page, 7 
appointed him the engineer for its 


construction, 


VE? BULEDER. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Lo: —A loan of 1,0007. is to be made to 
the Battersea Borough Council towards the 
cost of street improvements, and 1,500/. to 
the Poplar Borough Council for construction 
of a pipe sewer. Loans are also to be made 
to other Borough Councils as follo sti 
Marylebone, 4,3311., for electricity 
Shoreditch, 2,520/., for paving works 
wich, 4,841/., for electricity works; Bethnal 
Green, 20,0007., for erection of a town hall; 
Hackney, 4,364/., for _ electricity 
Hampstead, 7,550/., for elect work 
14,650/., for erection of offices; St Pancras, 
4,896/., for paving works ulham, 3,000/., 


Tre usual weekly 


; Wool- 


F 


for street improvements; Westminster, 
19,i25/., for street improvements ; Islington, 
5,500/., for electricity works; Camberwell, 


‘treet wo: 
| works. 
-It was reported by the Theatres 
and Music Halls Committee that various 
alterations are to be carried out at the 
Comedy Theatre. The Committee also ap- 
proved of proposals submitted by Messr 
Matcham & Co., relating to the co 
of the Middlesex Music Hall, Drury-lane, 
on the site of the existing hall and adjoining 
premises. The Committee approved amended 
drawings of the Yiddish Theatre, Commercial- 
road, E., showing arrangements for an 
accommodation for 1,250 persons. 

ENGINERR’s DuparrMe The 
ment Committee reported that, owing to the 
retirement of Mr. C. Elwin, Chief Assistant 
Engineer, it’ was proposed to promote Mr. 
8. B. Sandiiord to that position. 

Horniman Musrva.—Various repairs and 
painting work is to be carried out at this 
Museum at a cost of about 70/. 

Limenou: It is proposed to enlarge 
the Northey-street School, and provide a 
revised accommodation of 276 in the infants’ 
school. 

CaMBERWELL. 


; and Poplar, 34,995/., 


ablish- 


The Camberwell School of 
Arts and Cr to be enlarged at a cost, 
including electric lighting, of about 19,1207. 
and tenders are to be asked for during the 
summer recess of the Council. 

Scuoors.—-The Education Committee stated 
that it was desirable that wood-block flooring 
should be laid at the following schools :— 
Moreland-street, Finsbury ; Hammond-square, 
Haggerston; Hoxton House, Hoxton; Great 
College-street, St. Pancras ; and that the work 
should be carried out by the Acme Flooring 
and Paving Jompany, Ltd., at the rate of 
6s. 6d. per square yard. 

_ WanpswortH.—It was alsa stated by the 
Committee that it was proposed to erect a 
gee Sn building to replace the ex ting 
school of the Sacred Heart (Rom: Ja ic 
atawaomen rt (Roman Catholic) 
Erre-Sratron.— Owing to the unsatisfactory 


lighting and ventilation at the Scotland-yard 
Fire-station, it is desirable to carry -out 
various alterations and improvements at an 
estimated cost of 115/. 

Lonpon FE LecTRIC Ratiways.—It was stated 
that a loop line was to be constructed ketween 
the present terminus of the Charing-cross, 
Euston-road, and Hampstead Railway, under 


the forecourt of the Charing-cro: South- 
Eastern Railway) Station, and passing under 
the Charing-cross (District Railway) Station 
on the Victoria-embankment. ; 
RK.—Various repairs are to 
ed out to the river wall at this park 
at an estimated 
Tramways, — 


: Highways Committee 
reported that it was proposed to construct a 
loop line at the Finsbury “Park terminus, 
between Blackstock-road and Finsbury Park- 
road. : 


So proposed to carry out, the following 


tramway -Reconstruction of ¢ ting 
aring-street to Finsbury Park, 
ate-road and Green-lanes, etc. 


ys from Herne Hill 
and extension of existing tram- 
ways in Kast India Dock-road. 

Waitt Harr-Lan The Chairman of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
reported that, in his opinion, this estate was 
suitable to be developed on the lines of : 


to Brixton, 


[AucusT 4, 1911.) 


garden suburb and town-planning syste| 
which would provide a variety of houses a) 
moderate rental, and also larger houses | 
ss occupation. 

also stated by the Committee ti) 
rs are to be invited for the erection} 
and construction of roads and sew} 
on the Norbury and White Hart-lane estat) 


———_.9-__ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Temple of Artemis. 


this restoration of the Hellen: 
Temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephe 
(IVth century .c.) I have attemp) 
to piece together the many fragme| 
found, by the help of some of Wood’s meast! 
ments, those taken by me during the Brif 
Expedition conducted by Mr. D. G. Hogar) 
and of the many portions preserved in the Brit] 
Museum. 

I can claim that the disposition of pa 
would .key with and fit upon the remains 
uncovered in 1904-5. The distance betwe 


the columns calculated by Fergus 
namely, 60 Greek ft. = 6 ft. in. English, | 
This structure followed upon the lin } 
previous one (see the Builder, November } 
} 

| 

| 


6), excepting that it was built in the p| 


@ vle and was much more magnifice 
It was raised upon a terrace, and the Or 
increased in height, and was also enriched w} 
much architectural carving and magnifie(| 
sculpture. ‘The sculpture shown to the colun} 
follows the lines adopted by Dr. Murray. 1 
enriched b: mouldings, and arrangement 
the podium follow that of the temple of Apo 
near Miletus, which was erected subsequently 
the Artemision. 

The entablature is rendered in the Toni 
style, with high cymatium and no f: Lai 
dental: re consoles are introduc 
as cantilevers to support a projecti 
with the cymatium above. There is no dird 
evidence that consoles were introduced in t} 
entablature, as unfortunately none have be 
found, nor even a length of corona. In ft) 
Archaic Temple evidence gainst their int) 
duction, unless the corona o d, to a gre) 
extent without support, as a length was fou} 
with a sunk bed with no vestige of encroac) 
ment by console } 

Fortunately a completed section of #} 
entablature of the temple at Priene, n) 
many miles away, has been made, and as tl 
erected shortly after the Gre 
one it was probably a_ reduc} 
But I have given the pe ai 
i the dentals after those of the Temy) 


The angle of the pediment is that chosen |} 
Dr. Murray, and the sculptur uegest in t) 
tympanum represents Artemis mothering hj 
devotees, who are bringing, conducted by tl} 
their  offerin, to: her. “2 
s with the Lions” is placed in t 
ackroterion at the apex of the pediment, as W 
done in the restoration of the Archaic Temp] 
and the well-known type of the phesie 
goddess is placed as the cult statue. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Gilbert Bayes ?} 
his beautiful rendering of the figure sculptur 

A, E. Henperson. | 


Montreal Illustrations. 

tions of the Canadian Bar| 
and other buildings in Montre 
n with an article on pag 


Ovr illu 
of Commerc 
are given in conne 
122, where some par 
illustrated will be found. 

—__+@--—___ 


CORPORATION OF LONDON LIBRARY AND 
ART GALLERY. 

forth that, in 191( 

and visitors at th} 


‘The annual report sets 
the total numker of readers 
Guildhall Library amounted to 472,297—th 
highest recorded. The Art Gallery was visite 
by 125,641 persons, and the acquisitions com 
prise twenty pictures ot beque 
and many oil-studies and crayon-drawings I 
the late J. M. Swan, R. The Library Con} 
mittee have deputed Mr, Arthur J. Jewer'| 
B.S.A., to compile a full record of all mom 
mental inscriptions in the City churches, 
well as of the stained-glass windows, swor 
rests, armorial achievements, etc. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - of- CIVIC DESIGN. 


CORN 
COR 


LD eta stheak, yee 


MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD 


VII. 


HYDE PARK-CORNER IMPROVEMENT. 


SERIOUS objection to placing the 
King Edward Memorial at the 
Piccadilly end of the Broad Walk 

n Green Park is met with when we come 
‘0 consider that however fine such a memorial 
night be as a monument in lf it must 
1ecessarily block the fine v which this 
valk provides of the Queen Victoria Memorial 
rom Piccadilly 

About the space ia front of Hyde Park- 
orner there is much need for improvement. 
ley House, 
ion-hill 
al features 
to which 
s one of the 
nost confused and complicated medley of 
ittle 
Iteration would convert this chaotic con- 
usion of traffic routes into a simple and well- 
ged “place,” at the same time pro- 
iding a magnific for a King Edward 
Temorial, which as a centre of 


n London, and yet the open spa 


Joterest and view point could not elsewhere 
ye surpassed. 
| The accompanying illustration shows how 


ngement could be effected. Green 


Park would be extended out into Pi 


jnd the axiality and continuity of Piccadilly, 
js a great thoroughfare, would thereby he 
mphasised and improved. Grosvenor-place 


ould be continued as a street of even width 
ntil it emerged with Constitution-hill and 


By PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD. 


Grosvenor-gardens into the symmetrically 
disposed “‘place’’—the entre court of 
London’s two finest parks. 

The narrowing of Grosvenor-place and. its 
altered alignment would provide space for a 
den where at present is merely a waste of 
asphalted pavement and woodblock. St. 
George’s Hospital, which is shortly to be 
taken down, no doubt be rebuilt as an 
hotel or block of high-class flats. The oppor- 
tunity which the occasion offers for an 
elevation suited to the character of the site 
ought not to be missed. 

The King Edward Memorial might then 
worthily occupy a prominent position in the 
centre of the Piccadilly side of the new 
place.” It might take the form of a figure 
on a pedestal with minor groups on either 
side. The whole might be set on a semi- 
circular podium facing Piccadilly, and from 
behind might be a fall of water into a 
basin below, with symbolic sculpture at 
either side. 

The statue of Wellington would need to be 
removed a few feet further toward the e 
and the altered conditions would create a 
vacant site for a statue similar in design to 
the west. 

By an arrangement of islands and street 
refuges, as shown in the illusti 
going in different directions would cross at 
right angles, instead of obliquely im the 
present dangerous manner. 


The trees which are dotted about without 
any particular method of plotting, and which 
merely obstruct the view in every direction, 
might be taken up and transplanted ; some 


of them so as to form a bi round. 
to and to accentuate the memorial, and 
others to outline the shape of the 
“place” and the proposed garden off 
Grosvenor-place. 

Such an improvement could be made 
without any structural alteration to any 


existing building. Practically all that it 
would mean of alteration would be the 
relaying of a portion of the road surface, 
readjusting the Park railing, erecting 
piers at the entrance to Grosvenor- 


new 
plac and Grosvenor-cr nt, and a g 
the position of the Wellington equestrian 


statue. 

A small Committee of members of Parlia- 
ment has been formed for the purpose of 
pressing this scheme on the King Edward 
Memorial Committee. It is claimed that 
it extends instead of diminishing the Park 
area, that it greatly improves the traffic 
intersection at a dangerous spot, that all the 
historic features of the site are retained, and 
that a fine position ecured for a statue of 
the late King. It is further urged that the 
scheme would be comparatively inexpensive 
and would leave sufficient funds for the pro- 
vision of the Shadwell Riyerside Park as an 
East-end Memorial, 
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SANCTUARIES FOR WILD 
LIFE. 
By J. S. M. Warp, B.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 


Tue example set by the United States in 
retaining a large tract of country as a sanc- 
tuary for wild life has been followed by 
several other countries, including Canada and 
Switzerland. It is certainly time that some- 
thing similar should be done in England. 

In spite of the laws against the destruc- 
tion of wild birds, thousands are trapped and 
shot each year. Nevertheless, these laws 
have done much good. They should, how- 
ever, be strengthened and more rigorously 
enforced, and might well be supplemented 
by sanctuaries in which all wild life, birds, 
beasts, and plants, would be immune. Men 
might then study nature at first hand, but 
migfit slay nothing. 

Wild creatures need some place of refuge, 
where they can, for a time, be safe from inter- 
ference. Theie young must be protected 
from the cruelty or thoughtless ignorance of 
boys and men. Gradually the really wild 
country is disappearing. Sometimes it is built 
over. ‘his, indeed, is a very real danger, 
for when wild and beautiful country is 
opened up by rail or tram from a big town, 
it is soon covered with “eligible villa resi- 
dences.” Parts of Haslemere have quite 
recently been spoilt in this manner, and now 
the builder has commenced his devastations 
upon the slopes of the North Downs, above 
Reigate. 

The growth of smallholdings, also, cannot 
fail to have a most disastrous effect upon the 
wild life of this country. The peasant 
owner, as the experience of the Continent 
proves, is, of all men, the most destructive 
of wild creatures. 

England is becoming by degrees a ‘‘ Black 
Country,’ and one shudders to think what 
the rural districts will be like 200 years 
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hence. Probably they will 
resemble aliotment gardens. 

If this is likely to be so, it behoves every 
one who has either any artistic sense or any 
love of nature to ‘endeavour to save sanc- 
tuaries near to our different towns. This 
subject might perhaps be taken in hand as 
an extension of the town-planning movement. 

The expense need not be so heavy as might 
be supposed, for I have included much 
common land. In that case it would only 
be necessary to extinguish the sporting rights 
of the lords of the manor, which, however, 
should not ke a very heavy item. 

We may divide the rest into two divisions :— 

(1) Land unsuitable for agriculture ; 

(2) and that which is suitable. 

Of No. 1 we may make two divisions :— 

(a) land either used or suitable for 
forests. 
(b) land unsuitable. 

Of (a) we may take parts of Ashdown 
Forest as an example; of (6) much of the 
South Downs. 

Forestry should be encouraged wherever 
possible, and will often help in the forma- 
tion of sanctuaries, but it must be remembered 
that, although one of the best trees for’ com- 
mercial forestry is the pine, most wild 
creatures seem to avoid forests of this tree. 
Oak, on the other hand, has not this dis- 
advantage. 

Therefore, wherever afforestation is under- 
taken by the State, wild life should, so far as 
is possible, be encouraged. 

Moreover, much land in private hands might 
become sanctuary to all practical purposes 
without the country going to the expense of 
becoming its owner. Taxes might be re- 
mitted or reduced, especially the undeveloped 
land tax, where certain rules for the preserva- 
tion of wild life were accepted. This would 
be found useful in the case of both (a) and (6). 
But only so long as they remained outside 
the building zone. The cheapest way to 


most closely 
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prevent their being built on would doubtless 
be to pay the owners a sum in return for 
which they should agree not to, build over 
the district mentioned, nor to destroy its 
wild character. 

The unearned increment tax will probably 
not remain at its present low figure, and this 
will render many landowners willing to fore- 
go the future possibility of increased rents 
through building, in exchange for an im- 
mediate return, in the shape of a lump sum, 
which can be invested. 

Of No. 2 (agricultural land) it will ke 
noticed than I have been very chary. I have 
only included it as a rule (a) where it was 
necessary to connect up portions of common 
land or of No. 1. Or (b) where it lay along 
the banks of a river, as in the ‘‘ Mole reserve.” 

Tt is now generally accepted that the banks 
of rivers should, as far as possible, be pre- 
served as open spac Rivers thus become 
pleasant places for recreation and avenues for 
admitting air and sunlight into our cities, 
besides being things of beauty. 

In America and Switzerland it has been 
possible to reserve a single huge tract of 
land, e.g., the Yellowstone Park, as a national 
sanctuary. 

This would not be practicable in England, 
nor, if possible, would it be desirable. Much 
of our flora and fauna is so local that, if we 
are to save all species now ing, we must 
have many scattered sanctuaries. 

This, however, is an advantage, as it will 
be found easier to arouse enth m for a 
local sanctuary individual to each important 
town, than for one huge tract somwhere in 
the north of Scotland. 

In a short article like this, there is not 
space to go into much detail, so I do not 
propose to discuss fully the guarding of these 
sanctuaries. Probably two or three paid 
wardens would be appointed to each, assi 
by amateurs from the local natural his 
clubs. 


1, Effingham Reserve. 
2 Reserve 
3, Whitedown Sanctuary. 


5. Boxhill and Headley Heath 


4, Ranmore Common, 
Reserve. 


Brickh 


Map of Portion of Surrey. 


(Reproduced, by permission, from Ordnance Survey.) 
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6. Walton and Banstead Heath 
Reserve, 
8, Betchworth Park Reserve. 


9. Upper Mole Sanctus 
lake Reserve. 
11. Friday-street and Leith Hill Reserve. 


ry. 
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Already two or three such sanctuaries e: 
Epping, though an accidental one, has been 
a great success in this direction. 

It is only just that mention should be made 
of the work done by the National Trust and 
by the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society. Th two bodies correlate their 
work to a very considerable extent, and 
between them have saved many of the most 
beautiful spots in England. There is every 


j sign that they have no intention of resting 


on their oars, but that they intend to extend 
their work in the very direction to which I 
have referred. 

The National Trust is appealing for 
7,700. to buy 60 acres on Colley Hill, over- 
looking Reigate, and sreldiiie a long stretch 
of the Pilgrims’ W. ay. An adjacent 20 acres 
have been already given to the town, so that 
the whole will cover 80 acres, and will, more- 
over, connect up with Walton Heath. The 
National Trust are making a special point 
on this occasion that it is to be treated as a 
sanctuary for wild life. 

I would pecially recommend local natural 


| history societies to try to raise funds for 


local reserves. It is wonderful what an 
enormous amount of wild life will crowd into 
even a few well-chosen acr The reserve 
at Wicken Fen proves this. As an example 
of the treatment suggested, a map is given 
of that portion of Surrey around Reigate, 
with suggested reserves outlined on same. 

Some may object that I have suggested 
; many sanctuaries as are likely to be 
set aside. nis 1s true, but the farmer and 
the speculative builder will see that too much 
is not given up; the danger is that too little 
will be saved. Moreover, many of the 
suggested reserves may be regarded as alterna- 
tive. 

Finally, I have only attempted to give the 
merest outline. The time has not yet come 
for settling the details. ‘These can be best be 
decided by free discussion. If I have 
succeeded in arousing the interest of my 
readers in the idea, this article will not have 
been in yay 


TOWN PLANNING 
CONFERENCE. 


Tun following is a continuation of our 
report of the Town Planning Conference 
organised by the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers, and held at West Brom- 
wich. A short report, of the earlier proceed- 
ings was given in our issue for July 14. 

Mr. W. Ransom, A.M. Inst.C.E., Worcester, 
in a paper on “ The Prevention of Slums,” 
said that much will have to be done to create 
a healthy tone among the existing tenants of 
slumdom. Many of such have lost all love 
for healthy, natural conditions, and unle 
their best social instincts are restored by some 
educational means it will be very difficult to 
ever translate the occupiers of slumdom into 
suburban surroundings. If we once get the 
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dwellers in slumdom thoroughly dissatisfied 
with their conditions of living they will make 
an effort to uplift themselves. Local authori- 
ties should always be ready to give a helping 
hand to such who are anxious to improve 
their surroundings. Health or sanitary 
societies might very well be formed for the 
encouragement and reward of such tenants, 
just as in London the Window Gardening 
Association does much to encourage a love 
of nature. 

The Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 has opened out a world of possibilities. 
Municipal engineers have many opportunities 
for educating public opinion upon such 
matters, and they should endeayour to make 
authorities take a wider outlo It will be 
only Ly inculcating public spirit amongst all 
those interested in the development of the sub- 
urban zones that we shall be able to pre- 
serve the advantages of such areas in per- 
petuity for the good of the whole community. 
Iv. H. Stilgoe, Birmingham, having ex- 
pressed his thanks to the President for the 
phenomenal meeting which he had arranged, 
said this question of town planning was not 
merely a development of small areas on 
garden city lines, but it was the whole plan- 
niug of a town, the means of communication, 
the waterways, the railways, and so on, and 
loosing at those means of communication, 
seeing which was the right place to put works 
and factories, to allocate their district, and to 
allocate the different parts of the city for 
different building purposes. In an old city 
this was more or less impossible, because their 
great works had to be where the means of 
communication now were. Of course, it was 
possible to put in a railway line or a canal, or 
other means of communication into the north 
or north-east part of the town, if it was in 
the direction of the prevailing winds. No 
doubt that was the right ple to put the 
buildings which might be offensive to dwel- 

"Then on the south and south-west to 
rve open as much as possible the land, 
and to see that portion of it was reserved for 
their best residences. That was one aspect. 
That was perhaps looking at town planning 
trom the whole point of view; that was a city 
building from its commencement. In laying 
out their outside districts tle first thing to 
do, as Mr. Brodie had said in his very able 
paper, was to drive out their great arterial 
roads making the means of communication, 
and then to connect these arterial roads by 
links forming the ring road or a series of 
ring roads as might Ee necessary. If those 
who had pr ceded them had been ‘only a little 
more far-seeing they would not have allowed 
the buildings to be brought up to the hedge- 
rows of the coun lanes in the manner they 
had. It was impossible to widen them except 
at great e In arranging for one of 
their town-planning distr! they had come 
to a provisional agreement, subject, of course, 
to the approval of the Council and of the 
Local Government Board, whereby the owner 
was willing to give land for ‘the wide road, 
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but that for the road-making he contributed 
what it would cost to make an ordinary 
ww road. That might be considered a 
air and reasonable solution. They came 
to the restrictions of buildings per acre. In 
laying out a scheme they would embrace a 
part of the district where the streets were 
already laid out and the buildings not yet 
erected. ‘They would in that case have to be 
somewhat easier to the owner of the land 
than to the owner of an estate where roads 
Ww not already laid out. The question of 
restricting the number of houses to the acre 
was one which was very definitely dealt with. 
A person could not oktain compensation by 
reason of the restriction of the number of 
houses per acre and so on. In laying out a 
town-planning scheme one must consider what 
was the fair and right number of houses per 
acre to make the restriction to. It w oing 
to hit three people at least ; one was the land- 
owner, another was the builder—they might 
call him a speculative builder if they liked 

and the third was the local authority. It 
had been said in one of the papers that they 
could build fifty-six houses per acre under 
the by-laws of the town. All he could s 
was that the sooner the authority got its 
by-laws amended the better. The Local 
Government Board would be very considerate 
in that matter, and give every assistance 
in bringing those by-laws to a proper shape. 
Some of the most useful artisans’ dwellings 
in and round about Birmingham were built 
on leasehold land leased for ninety-nine years 
at 27. 5s. per plot, and they were building 
on an average from eighteen to twenty houses 
per They had got to consider how much 
the landowner could stand, how much the 
local authority could stand, and how much the 
builder could stand. The builder could 
afford very much. The house he spoke of was 
built on leasehold land leased for ninety-nine 
years at an annual ground rent of 2/. 5s. to 
21. 10s. The kuilding plots had a frontage 
of 5 yds., and were from 40 yds. to 45 yds. 
in depth. The houses were set back 10 ft. 
from the side of the roads, which were 42 ft. 
in width, constructed in the best manner, and 
had a 26-ft. riageway and two 8-ft. foot- 
paths paved with concrete flags, and having 
granite kerbs and channels. The accommoda- 
tion was, on the ground floor, a hall entrance, 
2ft. 9 in. wide; a sitting-room, 11 ft. 6 in. by 
11 ft., with bay window; a kitchen or living- 
room, 14 ft. by cullery, 11 ft. by 8 ft. ; 
pantry, 5 ft. by 3 ft.; coal-house, water-closet, 
and ash-bin house. On the firstfloor, two bed- 
rooms, 14 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in. and 13 ft. by 11 ft. 
respectively, and a bedroom 14 ft. by 8 ft., 
with a bathroom having closet therein. The 
houses were well built, and could be purchased 
for 1607. each. He mentioned that to 
that if a builder gave a man a house of that 
character at 6s. 6d. per week, and he could 
afford to sell it at 160/., they could not shave 
them down very much. If a man was going 
to have a 4s. 6d. cottage and they gave him 
three rooms, that was another thing 


L.C.C. White Hart Lane Estate, Tottenham: View of Tower Garden from the Terrace. 
(By permiission of the B.I.B.A.) 
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altogether, but these were good houses that 
an artisan earning a good wage ought to live 
in. He did not think that the by-laws could be 
modified to the extent foreshadowed in one 
of the papers. Asa rule, even if the builder 
built right up to the full meaning of the 
building by-laws, he did not make too good 
a job. He did not know of a by-law which 
said that the roof tile should be of a parti 
lar quality, but he did know the importance 
of this. ‘The Birmingham report on the visit 
to Germany had been published, and might ke 
obtained from the City Stationery Depart- 
ment at a small sum by anyone who desired 
to obtain it. 

Alderman Cain, Bootle, said his borough 
was a comparatively new one. They only 
dated from 1869, and previous to that cdaie 
they had only very limited by-laws. The old 
Byways Act then in force, which did 
not give very great powers, and from then 
to now they had keen fighting to improve 
the locali The ground landlord there, was 
Lord Derby, and for many years he would 
oniy grant leases for seventy-five years, which 
was not a great encouragement to the specu- 
lative builder to go on with first-class build- 
ing He was pleased to say Lord Derby was 
now granting terms of 999 years, which would 
be a great encouragement to builders. He 
had also been very generous to them in many 
ways, such as the widening of streets. 

Mr. W. Harpur, Cardiff, remarked that the 
mistakes of the past could not honestly be 
laid at the door of local authorities and their 
engineers, but to the lack of legislation 
enabling them to have sufficient control in 
the matter of town planning. 

Mr. T. Adams (Local Government Board) 
said he would iike to congratulate the Insti- 
tution on taking up the subject of town plan- 
ning for discussion at the Conference, and con- 
centrating their attention. He had just had 
the privilege of visiting Amer and for a 
month had studied the lines on which they 
were planning cities there. They were devot- 
ing themselves with enthusiasm—and their 
enterprises were well worth studying—to the 
laying out of parks and civic centres, but 
were neglecting the problems of public health. 
So, while they were looking after the interests 
of the people with regard to parks, they found 
that the sanitary conditions carried them back 
to what they had in this country about the 
time of the passing of the Public Health Act 
in 1875. Town planning was not merely a 
question of civic centres and open spaces, but 
it was really a matter which should begin 
at the home life of the people, and from that 
rise up to the civic centre and the main 
arter So all considerations which affected 
the c life from the individual standpoint, 
as well as from the standpoint of the com- 
munity as_a whole, should ke taken into 
account. He could make one general sugges- 
tion which some councils had already brought 
into operation. Whether they proposed to 
apply to the Local Government Board or not, 
they had the right to prepare a town-planning 
scheme. A surveyor who had any time on 
his hands, and ideas to put on paper, should 
be considering from a comprehensive point 
of view the whole question of laying out the 
city with the development of which he was 
associated, studying the developments that 
had taken place in the past, and how to make 
suggestions to his Council as to the growth 
in the futur 

_Mr. Harrison, Wellingborough, said that 
his experience of towns with working-class 
populations went to show that grass swards 
were merely a nuisance. The best way 
perhaps was to have a slip in the centre 
properly fenced and taken care of. In that 
case it would be necessary to widen the street 
to 46 ft. They could hardly expect those who 
were laying out streets to bear the expense, 
and if the landowners were willing to give 
the 6 ft., or whatever it might be, he thought 
the Urban Council should contribute the cost. 

Mr. J. F. Smillie, Tynemouth, remarked 
that, with regard to the regulations issued 
by the Local Government Board, there could 
be no difference of opinion. Anything more 
unlikely to create enthusiasm for town plan- 
ning, and jess likely to overcome the inertia 
that prevailed in” local authorities when 
schemes of improvement were proposed it 
would pass the wit of man ta devise. The 
Act in effect enabled a local authority to 
obtain powers for the improvement of its 
town without proceeding to Parliament. It 
would certainly be a gain to have inquiries 
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held in the locality instead of going to West- 
minster; but, apart from that, he thought 
authorities would be better advised to go to 
Parliament than to proceed under the Town 
Planning Act. He submitted that the pro- 
cedure prescribed ky the Act should be re- 
versed, and that every local authority should 
be compelled to prepare a scheme unless it 
could show that i, was not required. The 
Local Government Board had not the courage 
of its own convictions in these matters, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
paucity of the applications received arose 
from the difficulties at the outset in putting 
the Act into operation. 

Professor Adshead, Professor of Town Plan- 
ning, Liverpool University, said he was one 
of those who believed that the problem of 
town planning rested with the municipal 
engineer in the first place. He felt he was 
the only official in whose hands was all 
the information—information regarding the 
intricate network of the city streets, the con- 
nexions between city and suburb, and between 
i and adjacent The municipal 
engineer was also the first man among the 
various people interested in town planning 
to understand the proper allocation of areas 
for various purposes. ‘That had an important 
bearing on town planning. He felt that this 
allocation of areas was the most important 
power that was being given under the Town 
Planning Act. In connexion with his school 
at Liverpool he felt that the engineering 
element in town planning must have the first 
consideration, but th as a University 
school of town planning, had to take it in 
the broadest aspects. ‘They had to consider 
the architectural side, the legal side, the 
landscape expert’s side, and it was their 
endeavour to show those municipal engineers 
who sent students to them, a sort of vision 
of the whole preblem. 

Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Leicester, considered 
every municipal engineer should begin to make 
a true plan. He should not wait until his 
authority asked him. They ought to go for- 
ward wih a bold poli As to relaxation 
of by-laws, they were strong against that at 
Leicester. They wanted to make streets with 
grass margins, and they had come to an 
arrangement to make the streets 50 ft. wide 
instead of 40 ft., and let them have grass 

gins pro tem. ‘That question of grass 
margins was a difficult one; if they had them 
must have money for maintaining them. 
Jenkins, Finchley, said he had been 
specially asked by his Council to kring before 
the Conference a question which they thought 
was very important. On the occasion of the 
National Conference at Liverpool they 
applied to the Local Government Board for 
permission to send a delegate. ‘The reply was 
that delegates could only be sent. at the 
expense of the local authority within a dis- 
tance of 120 miies. With regard to this Con- 
ference, the reply was that they were only 
prepared to sanction payment of the expenses 
of delegates living in the neighbourhood of 
West Bromwich. Their Institution was not 
confined to the neighbourhood of West Brom- 
wich, and the meeting was a national one, 
drawing officials from every part of the British 
Isles. They therefore felt that it would have 
been of great assistance to all authorities had 
permission been given for the payment of 
reasonable expenses. 

Mr. Whyatt, Grimsby, said one of the 
points which would differ in different places 
was the value of the land. In some places, as 
at Ruislip, land was worth 30/. or 402. per acre, 
but in some applications in which they might 
be concerned in Grimsby, if the scheme were 
allowed to go forward, the price per acre 
might be as much as 6007. or 700/. That 
made a great difference with regard to the 
number of houses to be allowed per acre. 
Tf they calculated that a working man would 
be able to pay 8d. or 9d. a week in ground 
rent, and he was able to have a plot of land 
on which was put about twelve houses to 
the acre. But if the land was worth four 
times as much, the workman could not afford 
to pay 32d. a week in ground rent, and there 
would have to be akout forty houses to the 
acre in order not to overburden him. 

Mr. A. J. Price, Lytham, often thought, as a 
native of the old city of Chester, it was a great 
pity that the method of having rows and 
arcades under the main part of the building 
in front of the shop windows was not more 
generally adopted. They could then get a 
footway under the upper rooms. He did not 
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agree with the suggestion of differential 
rating. When they were laying out new 
districts they were emptying properties in 


the town, and that was taking place all over 
the country. The people who migrated to the 
outskirts got ketter conditions there, and they 
should pay for them, not call on the rate- 
's iuside to do so. 

Mr. Lacey, Oswestry, said, with regard to 
the housing question, it seemed to him that 
what was wanted was a modification of the 
law concer pace. He would like to 
see small s; instead of twenty to have 
four or six houses in a block. The question 
of educating the young so as to make them 
good citizens might be almost regarded as 
a corollary to the Town Planning Act. 
Education should not be limited to the three 
R’s; there was a fourth R—respect. He 
wanted the children to be taught respect for 
others and respect for other people’s property, 
so that the rising gen ion who were growing 
up in much better conditions would know how 
to try and use those conditions as they 
should. He could say, from his experience, 
that infectious disease was at times less 
prevalent in what was called. low-class pro- 
periy than in other parts of a town, showing 
that not insanitary conditions alone were 
responsible for it. 

The vote of thanks to the authors of the 
papers was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J. A. Brodie, Liverpool, in acknowledg 
ing for the authors, said whenever he had con- 
tributed papers he had always found their 
criticism most useful and helpful to him. 
A word or two on one subject that was dis- 
cussed—that of by-laws. They wanted to be 
a little careful about by-laws. They did not 
want to assume that by-laws were always 
right; in fact, they were sometimes capable 
of improvement. What they wanted to make 
sure was that the buildings they were getting 
under improved by-laws, if ne were 
buildings which would be as good after si 
years as now, or almost as good. They 
wanted to keep up the quality of their 
material, and also to have better forms of 
construction, which would do away with much 
that was objectionable. 


DESIGN NOTES. 


Briston, as well as London, 


CIVIC 


Proposed seems to be in difficulties 
New Bridge with its north and south 
at Bristol. traffic which involve the 


widening of a present bridge 
or the erection of a new one. The city authori- 
ties appear to have been contemplating the 
widening of Bristol Bridge, but a memorial 
from the Stoke roft, North-street, and 
District Ratepayers ation has lately 
been presented to the Corporation, urging the 
advisability of the creation of a new bridge 
connecting Temple-street and Merchant-street. 


This was opposed by some of the members of 
the Corporation on the score of expense, the 
state of the city finances not permitting such a 
large expenditure. However, after me dis- 


cussion it was referred to the New Streets 
Committee for consideration and report. It 
is all to the good that suggestions from outside 
should be eived and properly considered. 
by the city authorities. Ideas from any 
quarter should always be welcome, and their 
courteous reception encourages a proper civic 


spirit suggestion by a 
loc: chtly different 


position which was published in the local press 
claims to provide equal faci! less cost and 
disturbance of property. 


A PROPOSAL was submitted 

Ludgate-Hill at a meeting of the Corporation 
Station. on the 27th ult., on behalf of 
the London, Chatham, and 


of the site of the forecourt of Ludgate 
Station in New Bridge-street, which is at pi 
enclosed by railings. Under the scheme an area 
of about 296 vds. super. of land would be 
added to the public way. The company asked 
the Corporation to bear the cost of altering the 
pavements and reconstructing the cullies, 
estimated by the engineer at about 8001. The 
Corporation agreed to the scheme subject to 
the following conditions :—(1) That the company 
should make adequate provision behind the 
proposed line of improvement for vehicles 
to enter or leave the station; and (2) that no 
claims should be made in respect of the proposed 
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| that art is a luxury. 


| many of them useless and all of them expensiv 
| but in the: 
i and it is 
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buildings in the event of the Corporation’s 
requiring to widen the’ public way. 

A letter was read from the London County 
Council resting that, as the leases of the 
adjoining property on the south side of the 
station were about to expire, the question of an 


j adequate street improvement, to which the 


London County Council might be prepared to 
contribute, ought to be considered. 
The communication was referred to a com- 


| mittee. 


We are interested to learn 
Local Asthetic that the inhabitants of Wester- 
Vigilance ham, Kent, take a just pride 
Societies. in the appearance of their 
town and its neighbourhood, 
and are alive to the necessity of taking active 
steps to preserve its charm and to resist any 
and every innovation that tends to destroy 
it. For this purpose a society is in process 
of formation, to be called the Westerham 
Local Society, pledged to uphold the architec- 
tural and antiquarian interests of the town, 
which, we hope, will include every object of 
natural beauty. We wish this society every 
success and hope that so admirable an example 
will be followed by every county town in 
England. 


Ix a recent paper on “ ‘The 
The Street of Street of To-day and To- 
To-day and morrow,” read before the 
To-morrow. Institute of Municipal En- 


gineers by Mr. G. W. Hayler, 
we are glad to see attention drawn to the 
+b that it can be shown that “to clothe in 
artistic form that tion has 
made useful in the public life’ in the end 
financially profitable. In the past there was no 
doubt some excuse for the Anglo-Saxon view 
There have, perhaps, 
been periods during which architecture was 
thought to consist in features and ornament, 


se days, when sounder views prevail 
ognised that the art is in the la 
of a building or of a town, and consists in the 
nice adjustment of means to an end, in form and 
proportion rather than in ornament, the public, 
we hope, will begin to realise that an artistically- 
arranged scheme may even prove to be the 


} most economical. 
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We cannot, however, alto: 1er follow Mr. 
Hayler in thinking that a particularly 
objectionable proceeding which is frequently 
observed is the setting back of buildings in the 
centre of a block and the bringing forward of 
the two end buildings.” It depends a good 
deal, we suppose, on how it is done ; it does not 

follow that ‘‘the street line is 
We see no harm in occasionally 
breaking up the horizontal line of too lengthy 
a street by a rec The sketch we publish 
below shows a legitimate treatment which has 
the advantage of introducing groups of trees 
when otherwise they might be impossible. 


Taw feeling that “ something 
Old Edinburgh. must be done” with regard to 

Holyrood and the adjoining 
portions of the old Canongate suburb seems to 
persist. Sir Rowand Anderson, writing to the 
Scotsman of July 10, associates himself with 
the opposition to ‘Treasurer Leishman’s 
proposal to build a new Palace to take the place 
of the old—a propos 5 seems to involve 
the “tidying up” of the old property in the 
neighbourhood. To begin with, as Sir Rowand 
Anderson 1 “No new Palace, however 
up-to-date, can be to the people of, Scotland, 
from the King to the peasant, what Holyrood 


is” which sufficiently plain. And his 
further objection, “If Holyrood is to be 
deserted for a new Palace, what is to become 


of the present building ?” 
accentuate the gene! 


is not nece: 
g 1 consciousn of the 
importance of Holyrood historically as a 
visual nucleus of right conceptions, and 
sociologically as an actual branch on the tree 
of the nation’s life. It is strange that the 
matter should be left to the architects to the 
extent that it is. But when one comes to 
consider the small old houses round about it 
as a setting to the Palace, surrounding it with 
i t atmosphere, maintaining for it its just 
, and enhancing all its qualities through the 


ary to 


channels of many associations of ideas, the 
civic architect is in a province entirely his own. 
We find ourselves in agreement with Sir 


Rowand Anderson in his view that the group of 
old houses on the north side, one of the most 
interesting remnants of Old Edinburgh, should be 
purchased and brought back to their original 
conditions. In conclusion, to quote from Sir 
Rowand Anderson’s letter, “Let warning be 
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taken by what the Carnegie Trustees have done 
in Dunfermline. At the west end of the Abbey 


Church there remained up till v, a 
picturesque group of old hous one of the 
most interesting of the remnants of old 
Dunfermline. The houses here were quite 


capable of being renovated and made use of. 
In colour, grouping, and scale they added 
greatly to the appearance of the old Abbey, 
and toned beautifully with it. The entrance 
to Pittencrieff Del! has been robbed of much of 
its interest by their removal. All that the 
Trustees have had to offer in place of this is a 
large gable built of white firebrick, staring and 
discordant with all its surroundings. Let us hope 
Edinburgh will not be guilty of such a niece of 
vandalism.” 


Tue National Trust appeal for 
contributions wherewith to 
acquire, at a price of 2001., the 
Old Priest’s House at Muchel- 
ney, co. Somerset, which constitutes an almost 
untouched example of XVth century domestic 
architecture. ‘The fabric, of local blue stone, 
and faced with yellow Ham Hill stone. needs 
repair, which, it is stated, would be effected at 
the charges of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, if the structure is taken 
over by the National Trust. Two members— 
Dr. Jamieson Hurry, of Reading, and Mr 
Jamieson Hurry, have agreed to purchase 
from the Earl of Derby, at a price of 1,000/., 
for presentation to the Trust, acres of 
Carter’s Hill, near Sevenoaks—known as 
One Tree Hill—whereof the solitary beech-tree 
forms a conspicuous landmark, and which 
affords a fine prospect extending from Crow- 
borough and Ashdown Forest to the heights of 
Dover. The Trust seek to raise 3001. wherewith 
to purchase the chapel of the Chantry of 
SS. John the Baptist and Thomas & Becket, 


The National 
Trust. 


founded in Buckingham by Archdeacon 
Stratton in 1268. The chapel subsequently 
became the schoolroom of Edward VI.'s 
Grammar School. The original entr 


Norman arched doorway, has been pr 
Mr. Ingham Whitaker, of Grayshott Hall, has 
presented to the Trust the strip of frontage, 
20 acres, that lies between the high road from 
Grayshott to Headley and Ludshott Common, 
which is one of the thirty-five properties now 
belonging to them. 


Recessed Frontages in Highways. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 
ABOUT EXTRAS. 


T is not too much to say that most of 
dt the disputes which arise between builder 
and’ building owner involve the dis- 
ion of the question : Who is liable to pay 
extras? The building owner wants to have 
nis work carried out for a sum certain in 
money. The man who has decided to 
build a house for 3,000. does not like to 
have to pay 3,5002. The builder, employed 
by him, who has tendered for the w 
at 3,0000. has probably, under the str 
of competition, cut his figures rather fine, 
and cannot afford to do extra work without 
extra remuneration. Acti s intermediary 
between the two, the architect has to try 
to please both. For his own  credit’s 
sake he wants to finish the work in the 
est possible style, and he may, therefore, 
be tempted to use such authority as he has 
in the matter of extras to enable the builder 
to execute the many little improvements 
which suggest themselves while the building 
is going forward. It will be said, of course, 
Why should not these things be all work: 
out beforehand ? But it is easy to be wis 
after the event. 
The broad legal principle which underlies 
every contract for the erection of buildings 
is easy to understand and easy to enunciate. 
Tf a builder agrees to erect tain number 
of houses of certain materials for 1,0000. 
he can be compelled to carry it out to the 
letter. If he finds that he has to spend 
1,5002. to do the specified work, that is his 
misfortune. On the contrary, if there is 
a sudden fall in prices which enables him 
to do it for 5001, that is his gain and the 
employer's lo: In the simple case sug- 
gested, the question whether any par icular 
piece of work or the use of a certain kind 
of material was something dehors the contract 
might have to be settled in a court of Jaw. 
For convenience and simplicity, however, 
the plan has been devised of leaving the 
question, ‘“‘ Extra or not? »” to the decisi 
of the architect, and the customary forms 
of contract make elaborate provision for 
the methods by which extras shall be ordered 
and paid for. : 

It is proposed in the present article to 
consider some of the points which arise 
in relation to extr: even when the contract 
is in the most approved form—the form, for 
instance, which has been sanctioned by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Clause 12 of that contract provides that: 
“The contractor shall, when authorised 
by the architect, or as provided by Clause 5, 
a > way of extra or omission from the 

wings ; sation ; such authorisation 
is to be sufficiently proved by any writing 
or drawing signed by the architect or any 
subsequent written approval by him, but 
the contractor shall make no variation 
No claim for 
iall have 
ons of 


without such authorisation. 
an extra shall be allowed unless 
been 


executed under the provis 


extra.” 

The Clause 5 which is referred to in this 
clause is that which provides that the con- 
tractor must make such variations as may 
be necessary in order to comply with local 
by-laws, Before making such variations 
he must obtain the sanction of the architect. 

As regards other variations “by way of 
extras and omissions,” it is clear that 
Clause 12 imposes a duty upon the contractor 
to make them when the architect tells him to 
do so. In the exercise of the power so con- 
ferred’ the architect might easily deprive 
the contractor of a very profitable piece of 


work by telling him to omit it; or he might 
direct the execution of a very large amount 
of work. This ciause makes it plain that 
no extra or omission shall be considered 
unless sanctioned by the architect in writing. 

Elaborate provision is made by Clause 13 
of the same contract for ascertaining the 
price of extras. The clause provides that :— 

“No variation shall vitiate the contract ; 
but all authorised extras for which a price 
may not have been previously agreed, and 
any omission which may have been made 
with the knowledge of the architect, or 
without his knowledge, provided he subse- 
quently give a written sanction to such 
omission shall be measured and valued, 
as hereinafter provided, by (the architect 
or surveyor) ; and a copy of the bill or state- 
ment of such measurement and valuation 
shall be given to the contractor. The fees 
for so measuring and valuing the variations 
shall be added to the contract sum. If in 
the opinion of the architect the work cannot 
be properly measured and valued, day work 
prices shall be added therefor, provided 
that vouchers specifying the time and 
materials shall have been delivered for 
verification to the architect, or his nominee, 
at or before the expiration of the week follow- 
ing that in which such work shall have been 
done. The valuation shall be valued at the 
s contained in the priced bills of quanti- 
or, where the same may not apply. at 
es proportionate to the prices therein 
contained. The amount to be allowed on 
either side in respect of the variations so 
ascertained shall be added to or deducted 
from the contract sum as the c may. be. 

It will be seen by this clause the builder 
submits himself entir to the judgment 
of the architect—subject, however, to the 
right of the builder to have the matter 
referred to arbitration, in accordance with 
a subsequent clause in the agreement. 

Much importance attaches to the power 
which the clause above referred to (Clause 12) 
gives to the architect to vary the works, 
especially having regard to a case decided 
in the Court of Appeal last year, which, 
owing to the fact that it is not reported in the 
“Law Reports,” is not very generally known. 
It was formerly held that the power to order 
extras gave no power to vary the design 
of the work. This was the result of the case 
of R. v. Peto (1826), 1. Y. & J. 426). Dealing 
with the “extras” clause in that case, 
Alexander, C.B., said: ‘Everyone who 
is at all conversant with building knows 
that, in the course of building, it occurs 
sometimes to add and sometimes to desire 
that certain things may be omitted; this 
to have been in the contemplation 

who prepared this instrument ; 
and accordingly they have introduced that 
clause, which was clearly inserted to prevent 
in the first place any such direction affecting 
the rest of the contract, and in the next 
place to provide for the manner in which 
the contractor was to be paid in case that 
event should happen.’ After reading the 
clause, he said: “Is it possible that this 
clause was intended to ¢: to the surveyor, 
a person who ought to be in general but an 
overlooker of the owner, to see that the work 
is accurately performed, a power to vary 
the whole scheme of the building; or if it 

so intended, that it could have been 
in such language? In sound 
should be limited to that to 
on has confined it, namely, 
to such extra wor! s may be done, or 
something which is to be omitted; but it 
cannot refer to the substitution of one 
thing for another, more especially anything 
so important as the making the foundation 
on which the whole validity and security of 
the building depends.” 


In Stephens v. Mewes (Court of Appeal, 
June 7, 1910) the plaintiff had contracted 
with a firm of builders, who were erecting a 
uilding, to sink an artesian well to supply 
this building with water. Under his contract 
the plaintiff was to sink the well to a depth 
of 550 ft., but when the work was being 
carried out the boring tube broke at a con- 
siderable depth below the surface. It was 
found impossible, but fortunately it was 
unnecessary, to continue the boring, for 
by means of an air lift pump sufficient water 
could be raised. The use of an air lift pump 
eing decided upon by the building owners, 
an order was given to the plaintiff by the 
defendants, who were architects to the 
uilders, to put in the air lift pump. Having 
so put it in, he sought to make the architects 
personally liable on the contract, but it 
was held that he could not do so. Dealing 
with the case of R. v. Peto (supra), Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton pointed out that 
in,that case there was no power to vary or 
alter, but there was only a power to direct 
extra work and direct omissions. Accord- 
ingly the judges in that case said that the 
finding of the jury that the clerk of the 
works directed the builders to vary the piling 
was not in accordance with the strict language 
of the bond. A 

Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton then said : 
“Tt was based on the fact that the word 
‘vary’ was not there. If the word ‘ vary’ 
had been there, the alterations in the mode 
of piling would probably have been covered 
by it, but they (the court) said, ‘ You have 
neither proyed authority, because it is not 
within the condition of the bond, nor have 
you even averred that the variation was 
in the nature of an addition or omission so 
as to bring it within the meaning of the 
language of the bond.’ Therefore, I cannot 
see what other conclusion they could have 
come to. They decided that, non obstante 
veredicto, the Crown were entitled to succeed. 
It was a decision certainly that in the 
absence of the word ‘ vary’ you must prove 
that this change may be fe considered 
to be an addition or an omission, and if 
you cannot do that you fail, but it is no 
decision as to what the powers of an architect 
are when there is an express power to vary. 
Now I quite agree that ‘vary’ means not 
so as to destroy the scheme of the whole thing, 
but, in my opinion, to substitute for one well- 
known piece of machinery an equivalent, 
equally well known, doing exactly the same 
work—certainly a different one, just in the 
same way as if you ordered a Dean pump 
and then you made up your mind _subse- 
quently to use a different pump. In my 
opinion, | am satisfied that this is within the 
language of the word ‘vary,’ and I am 
still further satisfied that the case of Rex v 
Peto has nothing whatever to do with this 
case, and I think I may say has nothing to 
do with any modern contr: 
in which a power to vary almost always 
expressly given.”” (The above extract from 
the judgment is taken from the shorthand 
note which is in the writer’s possession.) 

In the light of this judgment it becomes 
a nice question how far an architect has 
power to bind the building owner by making 
alteration in the mate to be used in the 
construction of a building. It is a general 
rule that an architect cannot order extras 
without authority. In other words, the 
cost of extras done pursuant to an order 
which an architect has not authority to 
give cannot be recovered from the employer. 
instance, in Cooper v. Langdon (1841, 
M. & W. 60) a builder was sued for not 
building a house in accordance with his 
contract. He pleaded that he deviated 
from the drawings, etc., by the direction of 
the architect. It was held that this was no 


t of this kind 


| 
| 
| 
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Janswer to the claim, as it was not proved that 
the architect had power, under the terms 
Jof the contract, to bind the employer by 
jallowing deviations from the drawings. 
| Again, in the c of Betts v. Piekfords 
2 Ch. 87) it was held that an architect 
s employed to superintend the build- 
Jing of a house in accordance with approved 
Hpians has no implied authority to allow 
adjoining owners to build the projecting 
nds of their stanchions and roof beams 
into the wall of the house. 

Questions az to the authority of the archi- 
tect may be settled by a suitable clause in. an 
agreement between the architect and the 
building owner. Thus in one form which 
Nis sometimes used it is provided that: 
The said architect will be at liberty to 
vary architectural details provided such 
variations do not involve extra cost, but 
Nshall on no account incur any increased 
jexpenditure without the sanction of the said 
jemployer in writing. 
|) Under well-known principles of the law 
Jjof agency the architect may render him elf 
personally liable for the value of ex 
Hwork executed by the builder, if he expre 

or impliedly, without havi such power, 
represents to the builder that he has the 
Hauthority of the employer to order such 
work—Randell v. Trimen (18 C. B. 7 6). 
) In a recent Scotch case (Robertson v. 
WJarvie (45 S. L. R. 260) a question arose as to 
‘the authority of an architect to order extras. 
(It appeared that the plaintiff offered to do 
certain work for the defendant for a lump 
sum. The schedule annexed to the plaintiff's 
estimate provided (inter alia) that “ the 
work to be done 2 to the entire 
satisfaction of the proprietor or architect, 
Hwho will be at liberty to make alterations, 
Hand to increase, lessen, or omit any part of 
jthe work . .’ The defendant 
Haccepted the offer, and on completion of the 
work the architect certified that the plaintiff 
was entitled to a sum, which, owing to 
extras, exceeded the lump sum. In an action 
Hbrought to recover the balance the plaintiff 
Haverred that the extra work had all been 
authorised by tt defendant’s architect, 
and that his ce vate was final. In his 
defence the defendant denied that the 
extra work had been authorised by his 
Jarchitect, and said that his architect had 
no power at his own hand to authorise it, 
and that the whole work executed did not, 
Hin many respects, comply with the contract. 
It was held that, as the architect was not by 
ithe contract made an arbitrator, there must 
be an inquiry as to the question whether the 
Jadditions and alterations had all been 
Hauthorised by the archite Tt was held, 
ifurther, that, assuming that fact to be proved, 
the defender could not at le in the 
absence of very specific arrangements, 
object to the architect's final certificate, 
he having been allowed to act as measurer. 
| Lord M‘Laren gave utterance to the following 
Ndictum: “1 think that there can be no 
doubt that within the scope of his employ- 
ment, an architect is the proprietor’s agent ; 
Vand if the building contract provides that 
the work is to be done to the satisfaction of 
the architect, then any order within the 
scope of the contra hich the architect 
jmay give is a sufficient authority to the 
tradesman to execute the work, because he 
is entitled to take the order of the agent as 
jequivalent to the order of the principal.” 
| Applying the principle of this case to the 
(position of a consulting engineer, it would 
} seem that, if he has any discretion to in 
) the amount of work set out in the specification, 
the may render his employer liable. 
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HOt ads to reason that where the contract 
expressly provides that extras shall be 
J authorised in writing the contract must be 


So where a clause 
all extra work written 
ections shall be given by the architect ; 
sketch made by the architect, and not 
igned by him, is not ich a direction as 
/) complies with the contract, nor are the mere 
j oral directions of the employer to do some 


adhered to. 
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increased work, in the absence of proof of a 
new contract. 

But it should be borne in mind that the 
extra work ordered may not be an addition 
within the meaning of the original contract, 
but may be entirely dehors the same, 
amounting to a new contract; in which case a 
written order would not be necessary to entitle 
the builder to maintain an action for the work. 
It: remains to consider the not uncommon 
case of an employer or building owner himself 
intervening to order extras. He appears on 
the job, sees something which does not 
please him, and directs the builder to alter it. 
If it is alleged that the order was given by 
the employer, the contractor, suing for work 
., the original contract must not only 
put in that contract, if in writing, but also 
prove a separate and distinct one with the 
employer to do the work sued for. If 
the builder has done extra work without 
any authority from the employer the latter 
will not be bound to pay for it. 

The mere fact of the employer having 

rtain alterations is not sufficient 
to make him liable to pay for them as extras, 
unless he is either expressly informed, or 
must i from the nature of the 
work, be e that the alterations will 
increase the cost. But where it was shown 
that in the prog of building some 
process more expensive than that contracted 
for was ordered by the architect, with the 
knowledge of the employer, who was present 
at the time, and the builder’s sub-contractor 
was told that it was to be charged as addi- 
tional work, it was considered that there was 
sufficient evidence of a contract to pay the 
builder extra for it, and of authority in the 
architect to make such a contract with him. 


BUILDING PLANS AND 
BUILDING PROSPECTS. 


Tun returns obtained from certain local 
authorities as to the building plans approved 
by them have been used from time to time 
responsible members of the Government 
g that recent legislation has not 
handicapped the building trade and as 
indicating improved conditions. In view of 
this contention the latest returns published 
in the Board of Trade Labour Gazette have 
some significance. The second quarter of 

1911, as compared with the second quarter of 
1910, shows a decrease in money of 356,143/., 
or8’2 per cent., and this decrease is practically 
confined to dwelling-houses. The Chancellor of 
“the Exchequer claimed for the new taxation 
that it would bring land into the market and 
foster building enterprise. The land has come 
into the market, but these figures show that 
building enterprise has not been stimulated, 
and in view of the uncertainty attaching to 
the valuation of house property r the 
purpose of collecting increment value duty 
it is not to be wondered at that the public are 
chary of investing in a form of property 
subject to arbitrary and uncertain taxation. 
The land dealt in has been agricultural! land, 
which is not subiect to the same onerous 
conditions as building land. The decrease in 
building plans is most marked in Outer 
London, where the decrease amounted to 
36:3 per cent., and in this district the decrease 
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is not confined to dwelling-hou but is 
shown in every class of building—factories, 


shops, churches, schools, etc., the only head 
showing any increase being classified under 
“other buildings, additions, and altera- 
tions.” In such a district it may be assumed 
that all land and buildings are subject to 
increment, and this falling-off in building 
activity is not without nificance. We 
have alw intained that taxation of 
buildings, if imposed at all, should be imposed 
with some reference to actual values which 
can be ascertained and checked by ordinary 
business men on business principles. The 
present basis of site value and the chimerical 
increment value deduced therefrom offend 
against all the principles of sound taxation, 
and the building trade must increasingly 
feel the effects of arbitrary taxation. 
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LONDON ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTER STONEMASONS. 


Tue London Association of Master Stone- 
masons held their first annual outing cn 
Wednesday, the 19th ult., and were the 
guests of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., and 
the Yockney and Hartham Park Stone Com- 
pany, Ltd. Arriving at Bradford-on-Avon, 
they inspected the old Saxon church, which 
dates from the year 680, and is considered 
the finest and best-preserved church in the 
country of that period. Afterwards, the more 
modern one, dating from 1166, was inspected. 
Kingston House was also visited ky permis- 
sion of Mr. I. Moulton, J.P., C.C. The house, 
which is said to be the finest specimen of 
Jacobean architecture in the country, was 
built in 1580, faced with ground stone, and it 
is a good object-lesson in durability. 

At Farleigh Castle the Old Chapel and 
relics were seen, and the party then returned 
through Combe Down to Bath, where various 
building were visited. At the Pump Room, 
Mr. Silcock, the Mayor of Bath, welcomed the 
party, and said that from Bath came a large 
amount of the stone which used by the 
London master stonemasons. Mr. Carben, the 
President, thanked the Mayor on behalf of 
the visitors; Mr. Stephen Collins, M.P., Vice- 
President (himself a master mason) seconded 
the vote. 

Mr. Courtney, J.P., then proposed a vote 
of thanks on behalf of the members to the 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., and Yockney and 
Hartham Park Stone Company, Ltd., for 
their hospitality, and for the very enjoyable 
day they had all spent; Mr. Frank Mortimer 
seconded the resolution, Mr. Cotterell and 
Mr. Lucas responding for their respective 
firms. Mr. Cotterell conducted the company 
around the old Roman baths, explaining to 
them the history of Bath. * 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Cotterell for his explanation, and a vote of 
thanks and regret was next passed to Mr. 
Walpole Collins, the Hon. Secretary, who 
was absent owing to illne: a 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS, 


s EARLY general meeting of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers of Great Britain and Ireland was held 
on the 26th ult., in the King’s Hall of Arm 
strong College, Newcastle. Mr, J. W. White 
(Sunderland), the President of the Federation 
as in the chair, and there was a large at. 
tendance of members of the Council and of 
the Northern Counties Federation. 
y (Mr. A. G. White) reporte 
that the Council on the previous ae eae 
sidered Federation finance, and had referred 
the matter back for further consideration, 
with the rider that the Federation should 
be debited with 50 per cent, reduction of the 
contribution to the reserve fund for this year 
only. 
Ny 


Blackburn (Newport) spoke of the 
labour troubles in South Wales, where 50,600 
miners were out, and where. the seamen’s 
strike had practically stopped the building 
trade. The effect of the Council's decision 
was to reduce the contributions to the resi 


fund from 6d. 


; a resolution to which 
16 V had nothing with which 
to assis’ the builders in South Wales, 


s' 
and he they should not be mean in 
their cont: ons, but should have money 
at their backs in the bank. 

The Council’s recommendation was adopted. 
The Secretary read the Council’s interim 
ort, which ted that the official relations 
with the operatives were satisfactory, although 


there had been, in some districts, indication 
of unrest and revolt against ade uniow 
leadership, and it was probable that the con- 
ciliation scheme would be seyerel 


tested. Tt 
was necessary that the employers’ organisa- 
tion should be ready for any eventuality. 
Trade continued to improve slowly, but in 
many districts there were complaints of 
dearth of business. 

Mr. Jas. Wright (Nottingham), Vice 
President, alluded to the statement in the 
sport that the conciliation scheme was likely 
to be s tested. He believed that would 
be so, ully if trade improved, as they 
hoped would. In Nottingham, for instance, 
the joiners, who had got an advance of wares 
through the medium of the conciliation 
ympathetic to men who were on 
e not represented on the Con- 
i . He urged the local assovia- 
tions to be ready for any emergencies that 
might arise. 
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Mr. §. Smethurst (Oldham) believed that 
the trouble at Nottingham would pass away. 

Alderman W. H. Jessop (Huddersfield) 
moved, and Mr. Richard Heslop (Newcastle) 
seconded, that, in view of the importance of 
the report it be printed and circulated among 
the local associations by the Federation. 

Reports were presented on the National 
Insurance Bill, and the President said the 
Council’s recommendation was that a deputa- 
tion from the Federation and allied trades 
in building should ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of the Board of 
Trade to receive a deputation to consider 
certain aspects of the Bill which had an 
important bearing on the building trade. On 
the motion of Mr. Cail (Rochdale) it was 
agreed to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the President of the Board of Trade to 
receive a deputation 

Mr. Davidson (Leeds) moved the following 
resolution :— 

“That this Conference of representatives of 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the Allied National Association of the Paint- 
ing, Slating, Plastering, and Plumbing Trades 
regard with grave concern the many serious 
liabilities proposed to be imposed upon build- 
ing trade employers by the National Insurance 
Bill, and strongly protests against its being 
applied to the building trade at the present 
time, and before any relief has been granted 
in respect of the heavy and ever-increasing 
cost of workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and asks that the building trade be exempted 
from the operation of the proposed National 
Insurance Scheme, either entirely or for a 
period of at least three years, and that, mean- 
while, an inquiry into the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts be undertaken 
with a view to the passing of a remedial Act 
next. 


, and it was strongly 
urged that the builders from one end of the 
country to the other should voice their ob- 
jection against the Bill. Several speakers 
thought that the exemption period of three 
years should be struck out of the resolution. 

Councillor Stephen TEasten (Newcastle) 
suggested that there should be included in 
the Bill, workmen’s compensation due to acci- 
dents not caused by the negligence of the 
employer. 

Mr. W. Shepherd (London) thought it was 
a mistake to introduce any question about 
interfering with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act while the Insurance Bill was under con- 
sideration. He believed the latter would 
eliminate the benefit thrift societies of the 
country, and he was astonished that thinking 
people should give support to the scheme. 

On a vote being taken an amendment to 
delete the words three years as the period of 
exemption was lost. 

Mr. W. H. Hope (Sunderland), Secretary of 
the Northern Counties Federation, moved 
another amendment, as follows :— 

“That this meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers recognises 
the many grave defects in the National In- 
surance Bill, and the necessity for the fullest 
investigation and necessary amendment. and, 
while satisfied that the effect will mainly fall 
upon the employers, even if the cost is shared 
by the building owners, leaves the matter to 
the conference to put forward their case, with 
the object_of amending the Bill on the basis 
recommended,” 

The amendment was carried almost unani- 
mously, and the original proposition was 
therefore negatived. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PARISH CHURCH, BEDLINGTON. 

Mr. A. B. Plummer, of Neweastle, is the 
architect for the improvements w 
being carried out at this church. Messrs. R. 
& G. Brown, of Amble, are the builders, and 
the cost of the work is about 3,000J. ¥ 

JOHN KNOX PARISH CHURCH, ABERDEEN. 

Messrs. Wilson & Walker are the archi- 
tects for this church, which is being erected 
at a cost of about 17,0007. The contractors 
are:—Mason, Messrs. Findlay & Hender- 
son; carpenters, Messrs. Leslie & Hay; 
slaters, Messrs. Archibald & Leslie; 
plasterer, Mr. William Masson; plumber, Mr. 
John Worling; painters, essrs. Gordon & 
Waitt ; heating, Messrs. Mackenzie & 
Moneur, Ltd.; electric work, The Aberdeen 
Electric Engineering Company. 

KING’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 

Extensive additions are to be carried out 
at this college at an estimated cost of 10,0007. 
The architect for the work is Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., of Aberdeen, and it. is 
expected that the buildings will be completed 
in October of next year. 
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NEW TRAINING COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 
This building is being erected at an esti- 


mated cost of 40,000/., and will provide 
accommodation for about 200 students. The 
R.I.B.A., 


architect is Mr. G. E. T. Laurence. 
and the contractors are Messrs. Lloyd Bros. 


NEW TOWN HALL AND PAVILION, TORQUAY. 

The erection of the Town Hall is being 
carried out at a cost of about 28,869/., and 
the architect is Mr. Thomas Davison, of 
London. The builders are Messrs. Wilkins & 
Sons, of Bristol. The pavilion is being erected 
from the designs of Mr. H. A. Garratt, the 
Borough Engineer, and the contractor is Mr. 
Narracott, of Torquay, the contract price 
being 16,942/. 

TOWN HALL, HAMPSTEAD. 

The Mayor of Hampstead, last week, laid 
the foundation-stones of the extensions to the 
Town Hall, which are being carried out at a 
cost of 18,500/., including the site. The archi- 
tect is Mr. John Murray. 


NEW OPERA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 

The work of erecting this building was com- 
menced in November last, and it is expected 
that it will be finished and opened in 
November next. The architect for the work 
is Mr. B. Crewe. 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, NEWBURN. 

These offices have been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Edward Cratney, architect, and 
the contractor was Mr. Thos. Clements, of 
Newcastle. The electric installation is by 
M Robson & Coleman, Newcastle, and 
the rving by Mr. G. Hughes, also of 
Newcastle. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The “Boyle” system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing Boyle’s latest patent 
“air-pump” ventilators and air inlets, has 
been applied to Fitzalan-street Church, 
Glossop. Under the direction of Mr. W. M. 
Scott, architect, Linlithgow, the firm’s system 
of ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle's 
latest patent ‘‘air-pump ” ventilators and air 
inlets, has been applied to Bridgend School. 

The Beckett Hospital, Barnsley, is being 
supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted 
patent Manchester stoyes, with descending 
smoke flues and patent Manchester grates, by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, | Manchester. The Aberdare 
County School is being supplied with the firm’s 
warm air ventilating Manchester grates. 

In reference to the restoration of Lympne 
Castle and the knighthood conferred on Mr. 
R. S. Lorimer, the architect, we are asked to 
state that the whole of the restorations and 
additions were in the Chilmark stone of 
Messrs. T. T. Gething & Co., Ltd., London, 
and carried out by them. Messrs. Gething 
had a large staff of masons upon the site, and 
the work, being chiselled work, so as to be 
in character with the old work, was carried 
out upon the site at the desire of Sir R. S. 
Lorimer. 


ACCIDENT AT CHELSEA. 

An accident occurred in Bramerton-street, 
Chelsea, on Monday evening last, caused by 
the collapse of about 180 ft. of solid stone 
and brick coping from the front of nine houses. 
These houses are four stories high, and the 
coping was about forty or fifty feet from the 
ground. The greater part of the small 
balconies over doorways and windows were 
carried away, and the railing in front of the 
houses was completely demolished.  For- 
tunately there were no serious results. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Av Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt: with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses). 

Lines of Frontage, Projections, and 
Construction. 
_ Islington, North.—An iron and glass shelter 
in front of the proposed entrance to Highgate- 
railway-station, Highgate-hill, Islington (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for London Electric Railway 
Co.).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Three wooden notice boards 
of a temporary character in front of Nos. 
46 and 48, Lower-road, Rotherhithe (Mr. S. 
J. H. Stuart for the trustees of the Rother- 
hithe Great Hall).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 

Construction. 

Hampstead.—Temporary building at No. 
1s, Greville-place, Hampstead (Mr. F. T: 
Verity).—Consent. 
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Holborn.—Iron and glass shelter on the 
eastern of Fulwood’s-rents at the 
Chancery tube railway-station (Messrs. 
John Leaning & Sons for Mr. H. J. Leaning). 
—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Projections. 
Southwark, West.—Building on the north- 
eastern side of Gree eet, Southwark, || 
between Ripley-buildings and St. Alphege 
s Hall, with an iregular open space about 


such building and with a projecting hood | 
over the entrance doorway in Green-street |) 
(Mr. J. G. P. Meaden for Mr. W. J. Tapper). |) 
—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 
nversion of No. 214, Pavilion- | 
into a domestic building (Mr. 
J. Hudson).—Consent. | 

Hammersmith.—Building at the rear of No. || 
$00, Latimer-road, Hammersmith (Horsman, || 

d.).—Consent. | 
sington, North.—Addition at the rear 
of No. 11, Lansdowne-road, Kensington (Mr. | 
iE. W. Marshall for Mr. E. Davis).—Consent. | 

Whitechapel.—Erection of No 133, Buxton- | 
street, Whitechapel (Mr. D. Davis).—Consent. | 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Formation of additional } 
openings between Nos. 26 and 27, Ivy-lane, } 
Paternoster-row, City (Mr. F. Hooper for | 
Messrs. Southwell & Co.).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Openings uniting Nos. 42 ui 
and 44, Stoke Newington-road, Hackney |} 
(Messrs. Gordon Wilson & Co. for Mr. Max |} 
Miiler).—Consent. | 

Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Alterations to the northern | 
block of the premises of Waterlow Brothers } 
& Layton, Limited, on the eastern side of } 
Broken Wharf, City (Messrs. i 
ber: Son for Waterlow Brothers & Layton, | 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. | 

Chelsew.—Addition to the South-Western | 
Polytechnic to abut upon the western side of |) 
oad and the southern side of ‘Lra- | 
square, Chelsea (Mr. #. G. Knight) — | 
Consent. 

Uhelsea.—Wood and glass conservatory over |} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the porch at No, 34, ‘Ledworth-square, Chelsea 
(Messrs. I’. Hoxley & Co.).—Consent. 

ty of London.—Wooden cornice at No. 
56, Kenchurch-street and No. 82, Mark-lane, 
City (M Parkinson & Son).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—One-story building, used as an } 
electricity transformer chamber, in front of | 
St. Peter’s Church, Bridge-street, Greenwich |} 
(London Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd.).— | 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Projecting iron and glass porch } 
in front of No. 24, Ferncroft-avenue, Hamp: | 
stead (Mess J. Laycock & Bellamy for | 
Mr. J. McCormack).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of buildings on the 
western side of Finchley-road, Hampstead, 
abutting also upon the northern side of Weech- | 
road (Mr. H. A. Welch).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—frection of buildings on the 
western side of Finchley-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. T. M. Garrood).—Consent. 

Hamp: Addition to the Hampstead 
Town Hall, Haverstock-hill, Hampstead (Mr. 
De vy for Metropolitan Borough Council), 
—Co i 


> 


ham.—Five houses with porches and 
bargeboards on the eastern side of Siddons- 
road, Forest-hill (Mr. Westworth for 
Mr. E. C. Christma: 

Lewisham.—Addition to a conservatory on 
the eastern side of No. 120, Stanstead-road, 
Lewisham (Messrs. J. Brazier & Sons).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Wooden notice board on the 
fore-court in front of No. 184, Lewisham-road, 
Lewisham (Mr. J. Webster for Mr. A. J. 
).—Refused 

Marylebon ‘ast.—Porch in front of No. 
20, Henrietta-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. G. 
Hornblower for Messrs. Marshall & Snelgroye, 
Ltd.).—Conser 

Paddington, South.—Addition in front of 
No. 22, Hyde Park-gardens, Paddington (Mr. 
W. Melbourne for Mr. J. Buchanan).— 
Consent. 

St. Paneras, N.—Buildings upon the site of 
Nos. 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, and 165, Euston- 
road, St. Pancras (Messrs. Francis Howse & 
Eve).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting sign at No. 3, Long- 
acre, Strand (Messrs. Windovers, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wooden_ porches, oriel win- 
dows, bay windows and overhanging gables 
to twenty-six houses in Downton-avenue, 
Streatham-hill (Mr. J. Copp).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Projecting sign at the motor 
garage adjoining No. 109, Streatham-hill, 
Wandsworth (Mr. M. T. E. Jackson).— 
Consent. / 

Westminster.—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of York-street, Westminster, 
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eastward of No. 69, Yorks 
Elmmer for Me: 

Co., Ltd.).—Con 
. Westminste ting porch in front of 
No. 59, , Westminster (Mr. J 
C. T. Murray for National Penny Bank’, Ltd.). 
—Refused. 


(Mr. F. B. 
. Watney, Combe, Reid, & 


Alteration of Buildings. 
Chelsea.— Additional story at Nos. 7 and 8, 
(Messrs. Allen & Man- 
. Gilchrist).—Refused. 

City of London.—Stories at Nos. 94 to 96, 
| Bishopsgate, City (Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke). 
} —Consent. 

City of London.—Alterations at Nos. 28 and 
| 29, Cheapside (Mr. R. M. Roe for Sir Tolle- 
} maclie Sinclair).—Consent. 
|) _ Hampstead.—Additional story at the rear of 
) No. 1, Lithos-road, Hampstead (Mr. G. E. 
} Ellis for Mrs. M. A. Ellis)—Consent. 
|) Kensington, aaa —Watericloset additions 
} at the r St. Ervan’s 
| road, Notting hill. Me ham, Son, 
|) & Gladding for Mr. 
| Formation of & 
|) Westminster.—Formation ‘or: laying out of 

a street for carriage traffic to lead from 
) Dartmouth-street to Matthew Parker eet, 
)) Westminster (Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards). 
i) —Refused. 
|) Woolwich—Formation of streets on the 
} Eltham Park Estate, High-street, Eltham (Mr 

| R. Stewart for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett). — 
i) ‘Consent. 

| Deviations from 
) St. George, Hanov 
building upon a 


| mooch, Ltd., for Mr 


Certified Plan. 
-square.—Erection of a 
abutting upon Curzon- 
Street and Clar treet, St. George, Hanover- 
square, projectin cony on the Curzon-street 
frontaze of ‘the proposed building (Mr, P. 
Hoffman).—Consent. 


| PROJECTED NEW “BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


]  Barusy.—School and teachers’ house (2,300/,): 
i} Mr. A. Stone, builder, Sel 
} . Barnstaple—Swimming bath (1,200/.); Mr. 
{E. G. Saund Municipal Offices, Barn 
staple, 
| Bedlington.—Alterations and additions at 
J parish church (,0007,); A. B. Plummer, 
J architect, Newcastle; M R. & G. Brown, 


i ons to Townley’s Hospital 
# (27,2501.) Willieatcroanesawameene! 
Bibuilders, ill-street, ‘Bolton, 

Bream, Double View, Mast Dean, and Ruar 
Dean.—Ixtensions to county schools (6,000); 
Mr. Phillips. Tho Cross, Gloucester. 


—_Extensions to grammar 
Mr. Bilson, architect, cé 
kerstell, Secretary, Education 


Riding of Yor County 


Brightling shops, etc., Station-road, for 
the Brightlingsea Co-operative Society. 
Brighton.—Und ound layatory, Queen’s- 
road (6,000 Hugo Talbot, Borough 
i Surveyor, B .- Winter garden at Palace 
Gardens ; ayton & Black, architects, 
$10, Princ Electric theatre, 
) North-road rden, architect, North- 
reet, Brighton. 
Brentford (Middle sex).—Electric theatre, 
pelt Emden, Edgar, -& Go., 
er-place,. W.C. 
| a éleford.—Proposed Sunday-schools and 
church institute; Vicar, Parish Church; 
Castleford. 
/ pee —School (7,1507.); Mr. J. Mead, 
builder, erkhamps road, Chesham, Bucks. 
} locker .—Fourteen houses (1,9507.); Mr. J. 
{| Bloor Id, builder, Brookeborough. 
}_ Coc School (4,0007.): Mr. D. Pugh 
Jones, 62, street, Cardiff pee, 
Cosham.—Additions -to Wes 
son Artillery Drill Hall (650/.): Messrs.:.Rake 
& Cogsy architects, Prud al-buildings, 
| Commercial-road, Landport, Portsmouth. 
Cross Heath (Staffs.).—Primitive Methodist 
church, corner of King-street_ and Liverpool- 
toad ; rs. Watkin & Adams, architects, 
; J.- Broadhurst & ~ Son, 
, Burslem, Staffs. 
Cutterick.—Primitive 
i Mr. H. Howarth, 20, 
| lington. 
|) Darlington.—Alterations to. school, 
jton-lane, . and - school, . Bearnark 


Royal Garri- 


Methodist . church; 
-Greenbank-road, Dar 


Messrs. Clark. & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, 
) Darlington. 

} v = Digionstone to \Gott : School 
(2,0007.): My. T, W.: Williamson, 6, Hillhead, 
Lerwick i ‘ 


|) Doncaster.—Club 
ijstreet, pore the Do 


» St. . James’s- 
Liberal » Club. 


i] 
i .* Sea also « our “list of Competitions, contac 
jetc., on another page 
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Woollen mills for Mess 
Litd., Cleckheaton. 

Durham.—Additions to substation for the 
County of. Durham Electrical Power Distribu- 
tion Co., Ltd. 

Dyce (Aberdeenshire).—Extensions to school 
eae Mr, J, A. C. Allan, 5, Union-terrace, 
rdeen. 


Anderton & Son, 


s, Yorks).—Fire station ; 
ro Urban District Council. 
ington Collie School (6,0002.); Mr. 
c son, 77, Westgate-road, Newcastle. 

Eastbourne.—Pla s have been passed for 
Mr. W. Symington for additions to Martello 
Laundry. ‘Allfrey oad, The Crumbles; Mr. 
rew Ford, architect; Mr. Mark Hookham, 


following plans have been 
tions to premises os 155; 
Patricroft, for Messrs. Joseph 
s. Laboratory at Barton Hall 
Engine W: Gorton-street, Peel Green, for 
rs. L. Gardner & Sons, Ltd, 
Exmouth.—Railway station, London and 
South Western Railway; Mr. J. Hood, chief 
engineer, Waterloo-station, London. : 
elling.—Proposed police court; Mr. .W. 
Crozier, Surveyor, Durham -County Council, 
Durham. 

Fishburn —T wenty-four -houses for Messrs. 
Stobart & Co. 

Forfar.—Improvements at baths; 
Forfar Town Council, 

Forsbrook.—Proposed CHE EGER of St. 
Peti Church; the V 
gh, N.B.— Alterations and_addi- 
is to Royal Hotel; Mr. W. S. F. Wilson, 
architect, 6, Broad-street, burgh. 

Fronwen.—School (3,000/. Mr. D. Pugh 
Jones, 62, Charles-street, Cardiff. 

Glanmor. —Training College; Mr. G. E. T. 
Laurence, architect, -I,ondon Messrs. Lloyd 
Bros., builders, Argyle-yard, , Oystermouth- 
road, Swansea. 

Glenmoriston.—Paris church (6,000/.); Mr. 
A; ant, architect, Queensgate, Inverness. 

Griffin (Carnarvonshire).—Schools (3,4001.) ; 
Mr. R. Li. Jones, architect, Market-street, 
Carnarvon. 

Haverthwaite—Four houses for the Leven 
Valley Co-operative Soc 

Hounslow.—Hospital 


Cc Shapman & 


Surveyor, 


E. Frank, 


ailgate; Mr. J. J. 
retary, Education Committee, 
. County Council; Beverley: 
; ialeintone at i 
- Mr. Henry Frew; Hig 
Entertainment hall e 
son & Steinlet, architects, King-street, North 
Shields. 
Keighley.—Bank; _ etc., 
Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. 
Kybeshill.—Extensions to school; Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, architect, 60, Hamilton-street, Salt- 


North-street, for 


coats. 
Leeds.—Hostel for wonien (10,250/.); Meéssrs. 
H. Atkinson & Sons, builders, 2, Carlton- 


street, Leeds 

Leeholme.—Mission hall ; 
Son, builders, Counden. 

Leith.—Extensions and additions to Sf. 
Mary’s Star of the Sea ‘Church; Rev. E. 
Callan, Pastor. 

Little Heath.—Enlargement of school; Mr 
F. Horner, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Coventry Town Council. 

Llandrindod’ Wells.—School (3,000/.); Mr. 
Re pees Thomas, architect, Llandrindod 


Messrs. Hope & 


elly.—Premises ; Directors, Lloyd’s 


Lochee.—Offices, Burnside-street, for ‘the 
Dundee and’ District Co-operative Coal Cor- 
poration. 

Low Westwood.—New school (5,0007.): Mr. 
Wood, Burnopfield, County Durham. x 

Manktown:—Hxtensions* 
Mr. -W. Reid, ‘Prestwick, Ayz 

Mexborough.—Proposed public baths: Mr. 
G. F. Carter, Surveyor, Mexborough Urban 
District Council: 

Monmouth.—Proposed centre for' mining in 
struction; Mr. T: G. James, Secretary, Educa- 
tioh Committee, Monmouthshire " County 
Cotnceil, Newport. 

Muirhead:—School (8,000/.) ; 
& Wilkie, architects, 46, 
Dundee. 

Newbury.—Enlargement of, grammar school ; 
the Goyerno: 

Neweastle.—Bank and office premises: Mr. 
W. H. Brierley, architect, 13, Lendall, York 

New “Shildon.—Conversion of school into 
headquarters for Territorials: Mr. H. Chap- 
man. architect. Newcastle: Mr. F. Moore, 
builder, New Shildon. 


(1,8007.) ; 


Messrs. Thoms 
Reform-street, 


Normanton.—Headquarters . 4th Battalion 
Yorkshire Uight. Infantry: Mr. Bred Simpson, 
architect. .Southgate;chambers. Wakefield. 


to workhouse; 
G. Blakeway,. Cler 
uneaton. 


uneaton,. — / 
Architect, care of 
Board of Guardiar 
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Paisley —Nurses’ quarters at poorhouse 
(2,500/.);. Mr. James Donald, 99, High-street, 


12) ‘ 
nn.—School (300 places); Mr. G. Balfour, 
Secretary, Education lominittee; - Stats 
County Council, Staffor 
Peterborough. 
Werner, Pfleiderer, & Pe i 
Plymouth.—Church, of. St. ry,’ Sutton-on- 
Plymouth ..(4,0002.);. Six Charles’ ‘Nicholson, 
shi New-square, Lincoln’s!’Inn, W.C.; 
owlin & Son, builders, St. Paul’s, 
, 


for Me 


isto 

Pontypridd. — Infants’. school, Treforest 
(5,700/.); Mr. W. E. Lowe, architect, Ponty- 
pridd. 


ty; laundry, 
D,. &.J, RB. 
street, -Aben 


Portessie.—Extensions, to cool 
étc.,;. at school (2,000/.); Me: 
MeMillan, architects, 103, Crown. 


2ortsmouth.—School, North End’ (20,0001:),; 
Mz, A.. FE Bone, architect; 148, Hightstreet, 
Portsmouth. : 

Prinlaws (Fifeshire)—Hall, British Church 
(1,850/.); Mr. R.. W. Brown, Prinlaws,, Fife- 


Reading.—Additions to school, Wokingliam- 
road (700/.); Mr. W. ©. F. Anderson, Secre- 
Education Committee, Berks ‘’ County 
cil, Reading. 
lear. —Pavilion; Mr. J. 
veyor, Redear. 
Rustington.—Enlargement of church schools 
(9007.); the Managers 
st. Austel. 


Howeroft, Sur: 


Sedding & 
ene ee. Mr. A. 


s. to stores for 
Thom s Til aie & Sons, Ltd. (2,5000.) ; 
G. Adams, architect, 34, St. Andrew- 
Edinburgh. 

Salford—House, Builehill. Park, for P: 
Superintende nt (600/.);- Mr. -W. EH.’ Matley, 
E Manch he following plans 
have been passe ensions ‘to tailoring 
factory, Braml and Trafalgar-street, 
Broughton, for proprietors... Extensions to 
North anchester Grammar, School, Tetlow- 
lane, Broughton, for the Exten- 
sions, Black Horse Hotel, and 
John-st , Pendleton, for the proprietors. 

Selby.—Extensions to works, Canal Bank, 
for the Yorkshire Dyeworks, Ltd. 

Shoeburyn — Extensions to church 
(3,0007.); Vicar, St. John’s Church, Shoebury- 
ness. 

“ Southarpton.—Offices’-and stores, Queen’s- 
terrace, for Territorial Force © Associatior 
2. H. D. Bevis, Elm Grove-chamber 


Proposed police court; Mr 
» Surveyor, Durham County Council, 


Durham, 
Stevenston.—School (2,000/.),’ for the Steven- 
1. 


ston School Bi 


Oil Co., Ltd. 
Sunderland 
Messrs. Frank Caw 
cett-street, _ Sunderland. 
M G. R. Smith, 
chambers, South Shields. 
Sutton Coldfield.—County buildings 
care of Mr. Edward Field; Clerk, 
kshire County Council, Warwick. 
Swansea.—Extensions to pow Station, 
Strand (3,990/.); Messrs.. Henry Billings & 
Son, builder rafalgar-yard,  Oystermouth- 
road, : 
Tewkesbury.—Extensions to High School 
(2,5002.): Mr,. R. S. Phillips, architect, “The 
Cross, Gloucester., , 
Troon.—Two houses, 
house corner of Bentinc! U 
road (3,8001.) ; Messrs, M. Muir 
‘roon. 
PAW akcefield: — Enlargement. of Infirmary 
5 _Mr H. Beaumont, Clerk, Board of 
. Wakefield 


(2,000/.) 3 
s, 22, Iaw- 
ic theatre}; 
Waterloo- 


architect, 


Archi- 
War- 


Morven-crescent, and’ 
id Lochend- 
Co., builders, 


(2,0007.)- Mr. P. I. 
Brown, architect, Pearl-buildings, Newcastle. 

Warrington —The following plans have been 
passed :—Shop, Liverpool-road, ‘for Warring 


ton E Co-operative Sc Use office, 
Owen-street, for Mess 


motor house, 
Box Co., Lid. ; 
causeway, for Greenall, Whitley 
Co., Ltd.; alterations to ‘premises, Norman- 


street, for the United Velvet Cutters’ Associa- 

tion: seve houses, Barnar ireet and 

Hepherd st, for Mr. T. Williams. 5 
Warmley (Glos.).—Isolation “hospital ;' Mr? 


Warmley ‘Rural 


i : 

Wednesbury. Institute + Mr. G. Balfour, 
Secretarv, . Hducation | Committee, Staffs 
County Council, Stafford: i 

West ..Dean — (Gloucestershire’ 
(4.0007.);. Mr... R. §. ; Phillips, 
Gloucester. 

Wheatley.—Additions and alterations to St. 
Mary’s Church; the Vicar. 


Benne urveyor, 


H. M 


shool 


_ entru 
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WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


Av the usual fornightly meeting of the 
Westminster City Council on July 27, the 
following, among other matters, were dealt 

ith :— 
painting and Repair Work.—It was agreed 
to expend 2882. 10s. on pointing and repairing 
work at City Hall, and 295/. on painting and 
pointing work at Caxton Hall. It was also 
+ agreed: to expend an additional 1987. 10s. in 
making good the stonework at the latter, hall. 
Me Love & Go., of 35, Exeter-street, were 
ed with the work at the City »Hall; 
the <tondér of Wright & ,Son, 27, Wild.street,: 
Drury-lame, “was’accepted for the painting and 
pointing work at Caxton Hall, and that of 
the Stone Preservation Company for making 
‘ood the stonework. 
® Replacement of Strect Refuges.—The Works 
Committee, reporting on the question of re- 


placing the street refuges removed for the 
Goronation processions, state that they 
received a letter from the Commissioner of 


Police asking that the work might be deferred 
until he had had an opportunity of consider- 
jng the suitability of the positions The Com- 
missioner had since sent another letter, in 
which he stated that he thought the majority 
of the refuges should be replaced as soon 2 
possible, and suggesting six other refuges 
(a) Piccadilly, nec y for two refuges in 
front of Devonshire House. (b) Pall Mall, 
south-east corner of St. James’s-street; tem- 
refuge. (c) Pall Mall East, south-east 
of Haymarket; permanent refuge in 
of temporary one. (d) Strand from 
de-street.-.(e) Charing Cross, one or 
refuges in vicinity of Drummond’s Bank 
and Admiralty Arch. (f) Park-lane near 

rosvenor Gate. 
oo work of reinstating the removed refuges 
n was being proceeded with. The 
Commissioner of 


more 


Police : } t 
regard to the erection of refuges in the six 
positions above referred. to, 
MP which will be in place of refuges removed 


for the Coronation processions, é 
asked him to furnish plans of the exact sites 
proposed 

———__+-}o—_——_ 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Ar the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Water Board before the recess, on Friday 
last, on the recommendation of the General 
Purposes Committee it was agreed to accept 
the tender of Messrs. Johnson & Co., for 345/. 
to redecorate the Board’s premises at Savoy 

Se. 

oa New Tunnel under the Thames.—In order 
to safeguard the supplies of. the »western 
district of London, it was agreed, on_ the 
recommendation of the Works and Stores Com. 
mittee, to approve of, an estimated | expendi-» 
ture of 32,0001. in the construction of a tunnel 
under the River Thames, between Twickenham 
and ichmond, Advertisements are to be 
issued inviting tenders for the work 
not anticipated that it will be nece: x 
use compressed air in constructing the tunnel, 
as the position chosen should ensure the whole 
length being below the surface of the London 
cla Tt may, however, be necessary to drive 
a portion of the tunnel under compressed air 
owing, perhaps, to an unforeseen local scour 
in the ancient bed of the river, and in this 
event the prices for variations in the work 
comprised in the contract will be agreed 
between the Engineer and the contractor, or, 
failing agreement, be decided by arbitration. 


———+--e——_ 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Av the meeting of the Middlesex County 
Council on July 27, the Asylums Committee 
reported that in view of the number of 
married attendants at the Napsbury Asylum, 
and. the increasing! applications from single 
attendants desirous of obtaining permission 
to marr they have come to the conclusion 
that steps should now be taken to provide 
twelve -additional cottages there for married 
attendants. This was the more important 
‘owing to the scarcity of cottages in the neigh- 
hourhood of the asylum. The Committee also 
stated that they do not think it necessary to 
engage the services of an architect for- this 
purpose, and they accordingly had plans pre- 
pared by Mr. C.J. Iles, who was principal 
clerk: of works during the construction of the 
sylum. The Committee expressed the inten- 
tion” of erecting six cottages as- soon as 
possible, leaving the remaining six till a later 
date. The houses are to be built in blocks of 
thi'ee each, to contain five rooms and scullery. 
‘The total estimated cost is put at 3,0087., and 
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a recommendation from the Committee to 
the effect that they be authorised to enter into 
contracts for the erection of cottages was 
agreed to. ‘The County Engineer and Sur- 
veyor has been instructed to obtain tenders 
for the formation of tar-paved and kerbed 
footpaths on the east side of Cowley’ (main) 
toad, Yiewsley, between Philpots-bridge and 
Maygood’s Farm, at a_ cost not to exceed 
650., also on the north side of the Bath (main) 
road, Longford, between -the ‘Peggy Bed- 
ford” public-house and King’s-bridge, at a 
cost not_to exceed 3657. : 

The tender. of Messrs. Wimpey & Co., at 
304/., has been accepted for the formation of 
a footpath on the west side of Edgware (main) 
road, Edgware, between Hendon Union Work- 
house and a point 450 ft. in a_ southerly 
direction. Plans of the proposed Council 
School in Highfield-row, Winchmore-hill, to 
accommodate about 1,200 scholars, have been 
approved. The Education Committee have 
been authorised to obtain tenders for the 
erection, in the first instance, for one depart- 
ment providing accommodation for about 400 
scholars. Plans have also been approved of 
the proposed enlargement of the Holly-road 
Council School, Friern Barnet, to accommodate 
800 scholars, and tenders are to be obtained 
for the re-erection at present of only one 
department, providing accommodation for 
about 400. The tender submitted by Messrs. W. 
Lawrence & Son, Finsbury-circus, E.C., 
amounting to 1,622/., has been accepted for 
altering and enlarging the Edgware Council 
School. 


—__—_o-s—__—_ 


_LEGAL COLUMN. 


Water Communication Pipes and Fittings. 


The case of Batt 7. Metropolitan Water 
Board, upon which we commented in our issue 
for March 10, has now been carried to the 
Court of Appeal, and the decision there de- 
livered is of the greatest importance to house- 
holders. 

A lady had caught her foot in a water 
stop-cock case, and sued the defendants for 
damages. Section 8 of the Metropolitan 
Water Board (Charges) Act, 1907, compels 
the Water Board to furnish the owner or 
occupier of any house in the district with a 
sufficient supply of water for domestic 
purposes, “by means of a communication pipe 
and other necessary and proper apparatus to 
be provided and laid down and maintained by 
him.” The County Court Judge had held this 
Act to be retrospective, and to apply to exist- 
ing fittings, and that, therefore, the owner or 
occupier of the house would be liable for any 
defect, and not the Water Board. The 
Divisional Court reversed this decision, hold- 
ing the. Act.-notto»be=retrospective, and that 
the Board “was,* by. decided “cases, -liable to 
repair + those » connexions existing: before the 
Act’ came’ into force. The ‘Court of ‘Appeal 
have overruled this decision, holding the 
Act to apply to all existing fittings. Lord 
Justice Vaughan Willia came to this con- 
clusion with some hesitation, as he believed 
the former legislation proceeded on tho 
principle that the liability of the owner or 
occupier was limited to pipes and fittings on 
or about the premises; but he was constrained 
by the general words used in Section 8 of the 
Act of 1907, ‘“‘necessary and proper ap- 
pliances,’” to abandon any such limitation, 
and the result of the decision is that the 
Metropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 
1907, by this Section, and by conferring powers 
on householders to bank up the highway for 
the purpose of repairing communication pipes, 
Section 19, has transferred the whole liability 
for their maintenance to the owner or occupier 
of the houses. 

This decision is highly unsatisfactory, as 
the water charges are higher than they used 
to be. and yet the Water Board is relieved 
from liability in respect of the necessary con- 
nexions in public highways. Modern munici- 
pal legislation proceeds too much in_ the 
direction of imposing liability on private 
shoulders. and the ratepayers are reminded 
of the old sayine that if they keep a dog 
they should not be expected to bark them- 


selves. 
———_+->—_ 
LAW REPORTS. 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Mr. Justice Eve.) 

Rights under the London Building Act. 
Carden v. Layton. 

THIS case again came before the Court on 
motion hv the plaintiffs, the Trustees of 
William Carden. deceased, the freeholder, to 
restrain the defendant, a builder, from 
thickening and underpinning a party wall on 
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the south side of the plaintiffs’ premises, 19, 
Goswell-road. As the parties were unable to 
agree on a settlement, or an order, the motion 
had to be fought out. 

Mr. Clayton, K.C. (with him Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy), said he complained that the defendant 
had interfered with the plaintiffs’ party wall, 
in defiance of the London Building Act, and 
had gone on building in defiance of a verbal 
undertaking on May 23 not to do so. He 
asked that thé defendant should be ordered to 
pull-down.-such:partof :the.wall-as'the report’ of 
Sir “Alexander” Stenning (referred to in our 
report in our last week’s issue) found ought 
to be pulled down. 

On May 19 last the plaintiffs’ surveyor 
discovered that the plaintiffs’ party wall was 
being underpinned and thickened, and no 
party wall notice had been given under 
Section 90 of the London Building Act. Such 
a notice was, however, given on May 22, when 
the defendants’ wall had reached a height of 
8 ft. 6 in. above the pavement. By June 6 
the wall had reached a height of 27 ft. 6 in. 
On June 13, in a_ letter to the plainti 
solicitors, the defendant said that the wall was 
not a party wall, but an independent one. 
He had inserted a girder into the party wall, 
and there was a space of some inches between 
the old wall and the new one. Counsel then 
read the orders previously made and the re 
port of Sir Alexander Stenning, and submitted 
that the report was binding on the parties. 

The affidavit of Mr. H. B. Hale, plaintiffs’ 
surveyor, showed that the wall was in fact 
a party wall, and that the defendant had 
built,. in places. into the party wall, to a 
height .of .19.ft. (above the 8 ft. 6 in. that 
had been built~on May 22), without the 
plaintiffs’ consent.;-Some of the bricks. were 
let into the old wall. 

The affidavit of Mr. Searlswood, defendant's. 
surveyor, stated that the top portion of the 
wall had not been touched since May 22, 
when the undertaking was given. Since that 
date, however, the defendant had built an 
independent wall, which was not bonded tnto 
the party wall. 

The defendant admitted in his affidavit 
that no party wall notice had been 
given by him to the plaintiffs owing to a 
misapprehension. He claimed that he had 
built an independent wall which was not 
bonded into the party wall, and he denied 
that a girder had been let into the wall. 
What had been done was to insert a ledger 
for the temporary purpose of scaffolding. 

The wall complied with the London Build- 
ing Act, and had been passed by the surveyor. 

Mr. Justice Eve asked what was the 
practical result? The Court would not order 
the wall to be pulled down merely because 
the defendant had behaved badly. 

Mr.: Clayton: said that Sir Alexander Sten- 
ning’s report said that part of the-wall ought 
to be pulled, down, because it ~vas.not properly 
bonded. 

Mr.*’ Justice" Eve’ said he wanted to put 
matters right without placing too great a 
burden on the defendant. 

Mr. Lawrence, K.C., for the defendant, said 
that there was no common law right in the 
plaintiffs in this case, which was governed by 
the Building A The defendant had built 
under the supervision of the district building 
surveyor, who was the only person under the 
Act whom he was bound to satisfy. He was 
willing to bond the new wall into the old 
one, so as to satisfy the district surveyor 
under the London Building Act. The award 
made by the surveyors under the Act found 
that certain things ought to be done, and the 
defendant would, of course, comply with thcse 
directions, particularly with regard to bond- 
ing the wall, which could be done without 
pulling down. 

Mr. Justice Eve: You are going to use the 
party wall as part of the new wall? 

Mr. Lawrence admitted that was so. but 
contended that under the London Building Act 
the defendant had a right to do that after he 
gave the notice. He contended that Sir Aiex- 
andr Stenning’s report went beyond what was 
left; to him to decide, and he asked the Court 
not to interfere on an interlocutory proceeding. 

In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Eve said 
that in view of the conflict: of -evidence he 
would proceed on the footing that Mr. Hale, 
the - plaintiffs’ surveyor, never. took ° upon 
himself any authority to give the defendant 
permission to proceed with the work after 
May 22. It was proved that by June 6 the 
defendant had raised his wall to a further 
height of 19 ft. His Lordship said he saw 
that it was not possible to try the matter on 
an interlocutory application, and that the first 
thing to determine was whether the new 
portion was an independent wall or in the 
nature of an addition to the party structure, 
and, when the. motion first came on it was 
suggested that the question should he answered. 
by an independent surveyor. ard Sir Alex- 
ander Stenning was appointed fo report 


| was_ not, 
| bonded into the party 
| looked 


| being a party. wall. 
| that the top 19 ft.. ought to be pulled..down 


| the. report. was 


> S. 
| Co.), represented the defendant. 


| certificate 


| certifi 
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whether the work already done had been done 
properly and in accordance with the London 
Building Act. He reported that..work done 
up to May 23 was right, but that the other 
inasmuch as it was not- properly 
wall. Sir Alexander 
upon. it:as an, attempt to erect a 
statutory wall under the Act, of an insufficient 
thickness, and, it was therefore an attempt 
which failed, and resulted in the new structure 
Sir Alexander intimated 


Then came the award under the London Build- 
ing Act, which imposed upon. the building 
owner obligations. to do the work in a 


| particular manner, and in particular. to. bond 


all new work into the party. wall. Reading 
the two documents together, his Lordship said 
he had no doubt: that there was thrown upon. 
the defendant: an obligation to. properly bond 
the new. wall into the plaintiffs’ house, and 
it remained to be seen whether he could bring 


| that state of affairs about. to. the satisfaction 


@f the District. Surveyor under the London 
Building Act. without pulling the wall down. 
He was invited to say that the- result of 
that even if the -defendant’s 
ruction of the agrement of May +23 was 
right, he ought to order. the: defendant: to 
pull -it down. He would have to- consider 
what power-he had under the statute, or other- 
wise, to make such, an order, but being: still 
in doubt as to whether the work. could be 
satisfactorily: done without pulling down, he 
proposed ito .say ‘that. the Court-. being of 


co: 


j opinion that the work -which the award said 


ought-to be bonded into: the party wall might 


| be properly bonded without. pulling down, he 


made no order 
costs in the action. 


except that. the costs: be 


OFFICIAL’ RE: 
(Before Mr. 


Action by Contractor against Building Owner. 
THe hearing was again resumed ‘last week 
of the action brought by Mr. F.'G. Minter, 
a contractor, whose headquarters are ' at 
Putney, against Mr. Charles Waldstein, Pro- 
fessor of Art at Cambridge, from whom the 
plaintiff claims 2,750/., the amount said -to be 
payable in pursuance of a certificate of Mr. 
Frederick William Foster, an architect, ar 
in respect of a contract made between plaintiff 
and defendant for the carryin~ out of altera- 
tions and additions at Newton Hall, near 
Harston. Defendant raises a number of alle 
gations of defective ‘w and presents a 


Mr. Lewis Thomas, K.C., and Mr. G. R. 
Blanco White (instructed by Mr. T. Blanco 
White) appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. F. St. John 
Morrow (instructed by Messrs. Withers & 


s Court. 
Murr-MAckenziz.) 


| counterclaim for 10,0000. 


Mr. Clavell Salter, opening the defendant’s 
case, submitted that the letters sent to Mr. 


| Foster amounted at the very least to the sus- 


| pension of the latter from the duties of 
| architect, and, further, that Professor Wald- 
stein, as the building owner, had the right 


under the circumstances to remove the archi- 
tect. If there had been such dismissal or 
suspension under the letters that would 
prevent the coming into existence of any valid 
under this contract. Professor 
Waldstein was anxious to do everything that 
was morally right in this case; but he was 
being sued, hastily and unnece ily, and he 
(Mr. Salter) asserted on his behalf his strict 
legal rights. Assuming the validity of the 
ate, Counsel submitted that under this 
contract the plaintiff had proved no cause of 
action for the amount claimed, and that all 


indebtedn under this contract on’ the part 
of Mr. Waldstein to Mr. Minter had_been 
paid, and more than paid, in the ‘17,500/. 


the Professor had already paid. Mr. Salter 
went on to say that they had made inquiries 
to show how much additional work had been 


authorised under this contract, although it 
was really for the other side to prove that. 
So far as could be ascertained, hov the 


amount.of additions to this contract which 
were authorised were comparatively unimpor 
tant, and in no way approached the neigh 
bourhood of 11,400/. 

The building owner, Mr. Salter went on to 
say, was hardly ever a person with any know- 
ledge of building. He was essentially a lay- 
man. As a student and scholar, Professor 
Waldstein was, perhaps, less able than the 
average man to take care of himself; he must 
trust himself to those whose duty it was to 


protect his rights. In defiance of the plain 
words of the contract, they had got a sort of 
vague suggestion that these contracts were 
not to be rigorously looked at in ‘practice, 


and that it the practice of architects and 
surveyors to give the go-by to these written 
stipulations. He (Mr. Salter) had never been 
zoncerned in an architectural case which 
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approached this for unbusinesslike disregard 
of a contract. He certainly should not seek 
to discredit anything that Myr. Foster 
indeed, Mr,-~ Foster had made a 
chivalrous appearance in the box in a vain 
attempt to cover Mr. Minter. Mr. Fost 
reputation as an architect and artist might be 
great,, but he had certainly been shown to be 
unbusinesslike, in this case. Mr. Salter dealt 
at length with his client’s counterclaim, and 
pointed ,out that his submission was that d 
partures from the contract by the plaintiff, 
which were not authorised, as he contended, by 
Clause 12, were breaches of contract, and were 
actionable, if these changes involyed damage 
to Professor Waldstein. The house, com 
mented Mr. Salter, seemed to have been 
built by a sort of commission. Mr. Green, 
the Clerk of the Works, appeared to have 


looked for instructions from whomever. he 
could get.: He either telephoned and wired 
to, or wrote to, and called at the office in 


London for instructions from whatever person 
might be in charge. There was no legal com- 
petence in Mr. Foster to appoint any person 
to ratify or authorise departures from the 
contract. Mr. Salter submitted his client was 
entitled to damages wherever he could prove 
(1) departure, in fact, from plans and docu- 
ments forming the, contract; (2) damage to 
M 


himself; and (8) where Mr. Lewis ‘Thomas 
could not prove authorisation under the. con 
tract. This contract, which Mr. Minter had 


made with Mr. Waldstein, had been broken 
by the plaintiff in fundamental and essential 
The contract made it plain that 
Waldstéin required, and was cer- 
tainly ready to pay for, the very best dwelling- 
house that could’ be got. The Official Referee 
had been through these 270 defects. Like all 
these lists, this one consisted of large and 
small ‘items’ all jumbled -up together.” Some 
of these items he proposed to abandon—not 
because Mr. Waldstein’s complaints were not 
were not com- 
Counsel then 
Referee concerning the timber 
nd the quantity thereof 
—floors, roofs, and drains, and he submitted 
that under these heads Mr. Minter had com- 
mitted breaches of the contract. Some con 
siderable expense must be incurred if they 
were to bring this house into conformity with 
the agreement. Counsel considered that the 
proposals made by plaintiff's witnesses, that 
Professor Waldstein should fur up: all these 
floors, voured of impudence. Professor 
Waldstein’ had consulted eminent architects 
and surveyors, who declared that. furring-up 
was no remedy, but were of opinion that if 
this house was to be restored as far as it 
could reasonably be to conform with the con- 


address 
supplied—the quality 


tract these floors must be constructed in 
accordance with the contract. Their sugges 
tion was—and-he wished to reinforce their 


suggestion as strongly as possible—that if the 
Official Referee were to give Professor Wald 
stein the cost of furring-up, with something 
thrown in by way of general damages, that 
that, to speak frankly, would not be giving him 
the whole of his rights. The Professor was 
entitled to have the floors in accordance with 
the contract, and the only thing was to take 
them up and relay them in accordance with 
the contract. Counsel said he would ask, 
amongst. other things, for:damages in respect 
of imperfections connected with the roof. 
Dealing with plaintiff's allegations that too 
little time had been allowed him for the carry- 
ing-out of the contract, Mr. Salter said that 
evidence would be given to show. that there 
had been nothing to prevent the work being 
properly. done, however short the period. He 
contended that it. did not lie in the mouth of 
any man who had agreed to do the work 
properly. to say the time was too short for 
him to do the work properly. Plaintiffs con- 
tract was: to do the work well in a given 
time. Regarding the plaintiff's assertion that 
the overheating of the house had .occasioned 
much of the mischief, Mr. Salter considered 
that there was nothing therein to justify a 
breach of,contract on the part of the plaintiff. 
There was no -evidence that Professor. and 
;. Waldstein were Salamanders and de 
abnormal warmth. It became iner 
obvious in this case that the worst of 
cracks and openings were due to settle- 
ments in the floors: 
Evidence was then given on behalf of the 


Professor’s- case by ‘Mr. Frederick Arthur 
Ball, of the firm of Messrs. Ball & Son, 
quantity surveyors. of No: 6, Kir Bench- 


walk. Witnes d that he had_ visited New- 
ton Fall manv--times. -He had studied the 
specifications, .the bills of quantiti and the 
plar He had priced out the various items 
—mainly regarding reconstruction—as if he 
were pricing out for a builder. - In great-detail 
Mr. Ball pointed out alleged deviations from 
the contract. and suggested remedies. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Frederick Henry Seazle 
and Mr. Alfred Sears, timber merchants, were 
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interposed as witnesses. for the plaintiff, and, 
gaye-expert evidence as to the quality of the 
timber used in Newton Hall. 

Mr. .F'.. Lyon, butler to the defendant, 
Professor Waldstein, also gave evidence as 
tothe alleged defects in the building, but 
admitted in cros mination that in order 
to get the house ready for occupation by the 
Professor, nearly the whole of the seventy 
radiators were used at the same time; but 
they were not used for saving fires. ' Mrs. 
Waldstein wanted a really warm house. 

Mr. Lewis Thom You know what an 
American calls a ‘really warm house” ?— 
Oh, yes! 

Mr. Lewis Thomas: About 84 degrees. 

Mr, William Saint, examined by Mr. Clavell 
Salter, said he was a builder—one of the lead- 
ing builders—at Cambridge, with thirty years’ 
experienc Amongst the building work’ he 
had executed witness stated that he had built 
the Presbyterian College at Cambridge at.a 
cost of 35,000/.,, and he was now engaged in 
making alterations at Emmanuel College ata 
cost of 30,0001; During his thirty yea : 
ience he had studied timber from a 
builder’s point of view. He. had also studied 
the; specification in. the ‘present , which 
provided throughout for the very best quality. 

Witness was taken at considerable length 
and detail throwgh the items'in which it was 
alleged. timber of an inferior quality to that 


specified was used, and generally gave 
evidence to the effect that, the timber ed 
was not of the quality specified for. He said 


that he did not consider that American pitch 
pine was equal in quality to the best fir, and 
that it was very unwise to use it where there 
was not a free access of air. With regard to 
the roofs at Newton Hall, the witness stated 
that he had carefully inspected the wood- 
work of the roofs, and was of opinion that 


the timber used was not of the quality 
specified. He did not find any timber which 
could. be described as the ‘best fir.’ Speak 


ing generally: as to the timber used in ihe 
two roofs, he should say that only about 20 
per cent. of the timber used therein was of 
good quality, having regard to the class of 
work. 

Witness also stated instances in which te 
considered the workmanship with regard to 
the woodwork was not as it should have 
been. 
rc mined by Mr. Lewis Thomas. He 
¢ saw the specification in the: present case 
early last Jul He had never seen it before, 
and had never seen the bills of quantities. 
He did a great deal of work at Cambridge. 
He had not..tendered for the work in 
question. He knew that the.timber of the work 
in question came from Smith’s Timber Com 
pany. He had formerly dealt with the company. 
and, no doubt; did so now. He had never had 
any difference with Smith’s Timber Company. 
Fle was perfectly friendly with the company, and 
always had been. They were first-class timber 
merchants. He had heard the prices paid for 
the-timber in- the present case, and he con- 
sidered they were fair charges for the class 
of goods. 

Was it not a high price to pay for 
timber ?—Oh, no; decidedly not ! 

Supposing an.architect told you to do some- 
thing in a building. as a variation, and ve 
you a proper order under the contract, I 
suppose you would carry it out?—Oh, yes! 

Tf you carry out the variation it is not 
your responsibility?—No; bué I should want 
the order in writing 

If you put the joinery work on damp 
plaster it would not have a good effect ?—No. 

And if you put wallpaper on damp plaster 
it would not be satisfactory 7—No. 

Witness aded that before he performed en 
order to do that he would call attention to 
the consequences which would ensue 
witness 


fir 


roof 


admitted 


Cross-examined further, 
that with regard to the timber specifying 
Christiana meant sometimes a standard of 
quality. The timber coming from Riga 
inferior to other timber in size. Arch 


timber was divided into three grades, | viz.. 
first, second, and for joinery work. It enjoyed 
a high reputation for joinery work. He had 
seen two or three indications of the roof 
spreading. It was a common thing to house 
soft wood into hard wood. 

Tt was the universal practice to frame tp 
the truss from the ground. 

Re-examined by Mr. Clavell Salter. i 

Before he acted upon any order of the archi- 
tect he should be careful to see that it was a 
proper order. It was not good workmanship 
to put joinery upon damp plaster, and it was 
not good workmanship to put paper on damp 
walls. Rie: 

Witness added, in, further re-examination, 
that he did not consider the timber used for 
the roofs was tho proper timber to use, or 
that it was in proper condition for first-class 


work. 


Mr. CG. J. Jude, a builder at Harston, gave 
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evidence to the effect. that he had heen called 
in many times to. Newton Hall for the purpose 
of freeing the doors. He was called in nearly 
every fortnight for that purpose. He had 
made a detailed inspection of the cracks and 
defects. With regard to the study on the 
ground floor, he noticed that there was some- 
thing wrong with the girder. There was a 
sinking. There was also a crack over the fire- 
place in that room that got gradually worse. 
He noticed also that there was a crack in 
the ceiling of the billiard-room, and three 
eracks in the ceiling of the drawing-room. 
He noticed one some time ago, and two of 
them on the occasion of his inspection in 
July last. In the morning-room he was called 
in to remedy a crack on the top of the fire- 
place chimneypiece. He noticed two long 
cracks in the ceiling of that room. In the 
dining-room there was a bad crack in the 
ceiling under the girder. He noticed that 
crack early in the year. That crack was in 
much worse condition than when he saw it 
first. He also noticed other cracks in the 
ceilings, which had got gradually worse than 
they were when he first noticed them. He 
noticed that the matchboarding above the 
dining-room door had shrunk very badly. 
There were also cracks in the partition of the 
china cupboard. 

Witness said that he had had to ease the 
doors of the kitchen leading to the scullery. 
That was necessary because the wood floor 
block had bulged away from the concrete floor 
—at least, that was his opinion. He also 
noticed some cracks in the ceiling of the 
housekeeper’s room. He had. also done some 
“easing”, to the luggage entrance door and 
the larder door. The main entrance door to 
the garden from the new wing was also 
“eased”? early in the year. Something was 
also done to the cellar door by his men, but 
he could not say what it was. In the hall, 
too, there was a long crack. In No. 1 bed- 
room on the first floor there was a crack in 
the cornice. Pieces of the cornice had fallen, 
and the last fall was at the end of June. In 
the corridor outside the bathroom there was a 
crack down the wall. He first noticed that 
early in the year. In the bedroom No. 1 
he did something to the door leading to 
the dressing-room, but he could not remem- 
ber what He also found that the knobs 


i it was. 
to the cupboards in that room were broken. 
The ceiling in the room adjoining the dress- 
ing-room had a crack which went right along 
the partition. That crack had got very much 
worse. i 
Witness also gave evidence as to serious cracks 
which had taken place in the ceilings and 
partitions of other rooms. He said that most 
of the cracks w se to-day than when 
he saw them firs y_increased in length. 
He said that the door of the footman’s bed- 
room had been cased several times, 
ably wanted easing again. In the cook 
room the same thing occurred. There 
also a serious horizontal 


was 
sk upon the stair- 
case leading from the first to the second floor. 
That crack had got much worse lately. He 
first noticed these cracks quite early in the 


year. Stamp paper was put upo certain of 
the cracks early in March, and the stamp 
paner cracked soon afterwards. 

The case was proceeding as we went to 
press. 


oy aN aes 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Croydon.—The tender of Mr. J. T. Sim- 
monds, Croydon, has been accepted for the 
construction of conveniences in Frith-road. 
The following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
D. L. Gooch, 18, Sundridge-road, four houses, 


Everton-road; Messr Maides & Harper, 
Albert-road, nine houses, Northampton-road ; 
Mr. A. Paxton, 74, George-street, shop and 


stores, 74, George-street. 

Greenwich.—lInstructions haye been given to 
the Surveyor to submit an estimate for repair- 
ing part of King William-street with lithofalt. 
Plans have been passed for M . Drake for 
four houses, Vanbrugh Fields: also for addi- 
tions to St. John’s Church, St. John’s-road, 
Blackheath. 

Hendon.—Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction 10 
borrow 172l., the estimated cost of kerbing, 
ete., from Church-terrace to Sunny-gardens. 
Plans and estimates submitted by the Sur- 
veyor have been approved for making up 
Sanders-place, Mill Hill, at a cost of 226/. 
The following plans have been passed :—The 
Kensington Freehold Trust, six shops and 
houses, Lawrence-street, Mill Hill; Mr. W. T. 


Streather, fourteen houses, Ella Russell- 
gardens, Golders Green; Messrs. Adams & 
Caxon, six houses, Crew: ‘oad, Child’s Hill; 
M Haymills, Ltd., three pairs houses, 


St. Dunstan’s-road, Child’ 


s Hill; 
Uampstead Tenants, 


Ltd., 


The Second 
thirteen houses, 
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and Addison-way; Mr. I. 
to Golders Hill School, 
. Edmondson, Ltd., six 
shops, Golders Green-road; Mr. John Hudson, 
enlargement of St. Peter’s Church, Crickle- 
wood; Mr. H. Phillips, four houses on drive 
leading from Nan Clark-lane; Mr. H. E. 
Percy, six houses, Millwa 

Heston and Isleworth—The tender of Mr. 
T. A. Chapman, at 3,345/., has been accepted 
for the construction of surface water sewers 
at Twickenham-road, Isleworth. Tenders are 
invited for alterations to the Isleworth Branch 
Library. The following plans have been 
passed:—Messrs. Hamiltons, ten _ houses, 


Corringham-road 
W. Bindon, additio: 
Finchley-road; Mes 


Jers ‘oad, Osterley; Mr. A. Blomfield Jack- 
son, additions to “Park View,” Isleworth; 
Mr. W. Hogbin, alterations to Nos. 75-77, 
Hibernia-road, Hounslow. 

Ilford.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. H. Hollins, six houses, Coventry- 
road; Mr. A. T. Haines, six houses, Leeds- 


road; Mr. E. 
alterations to Nos, 3 
parade, High-road. ‘ 

Kensington.—The footway opposite Nos. 
77-95, Kensington High-street, is to be repaved 
with 3-in. York stone, at an estimated cost 
of 841. 

Romford.—The tender of Mr. 
at 1227. has been accepted for 
fixing of about 855 ft. of kerbing at Chadwell 
Heath, and about 440 ft. in Great Warley. 

Southgate——Plans have been passed as 
follo —Mr. W. J. Keene, jun., nine houses, 
Burford-gardens, Palmers Green; Mr. W. 
Moss, twelve houses, Amberley-road, Palmers 
Green; Mr. R. Spendlove, eight hou 
Ayenue-road, Southgate; Mr. W. J. Ward, 
five houses, Greén-lanes, Palmers Green; Mr. 
A. Ingram, twenty houses, Chim venue, 
Palmers Green; Mr. H. J. Huckle, six houses, 
Conway-road, Southgate. 

Tottenham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. W. Stone, store at Messrs. May- 
nard’s, Ltd., Vale-road; Mr. J. OC. Hill, 
additions to 80, Grand-parade, Green-lanes; 
Mr. H. Lebus, additions at Finsbury Cabinet 
Works. 

Woolwich.—Plans and estimates submitted 
by the Borough Engineer and Surveyor have 
been approved for making up Everest-road. 
Lassa-road, part of Clay-lane, and part of 
l-road, at estimated costs of 2607., 414/., 
4561., and 7347. respectively. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. J. J. Bassett, 121, Harshall- 
road, Eltham, on behalf of Mr. A. C. Corbett, 
for ten houses, Dunvegan and Glenesk roads, 
Eltham. 


T. Dunn, for Mr. F. C. Short, 
and 4, Blythswood- 


A. W. Porter 
upplying and 


oo 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Abbey, R.A. 


street, Chelsea, of M 
EAS Ciel -S.A., and Honord 
(1905) of the Royal Institute of Brit 
tects. He was born in Philadelphi 
and entered the Pennsylvaniz 
Fine rts, and in 1871 employed by 
Messrs. Harper Brothers. Ata complimentary 
luncheon given to him by the Pilgrims in 
the Savoy Hotel in May, 1908, Mr. Abbey 
related how he came from his native city, 
Philadelphia, to England, in 1878, with com- 
missions from Messrs. Harper, amongst them 
utions for an edition of 


. Edwin & 


in 1852, 
Academy of 


Gold- 

s. In 1889 he 
the Exposition 
Paris. is i contribution to 
al Academy exhibitions was “A 
y Morning ” (1890) ucceeded 
saders Sighting Jert Dawn” 
(1901); ‘‘O, Mistress Mine!’? and “ Pot 
Pourri” (1903); ‘‘ Fiametta’s Song’? (1894); 
“The Wooing of the Lady Anne of Warwick 
by Richard, Duke of Gloucester’? (1896): the 
Play Scene from “Hamlet” (1897); “ King 
Lear and His Daughters’? (1898); “Trial of 
Queen Katharine,’ and ‘‘ Penance of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester” (1900); ‘* A Measure,” 
and “Salvator Mundi,” for the reredos, 
Holy Trinity Church, Paris (1904); and 
the ‘‘Landing of Columbus on San 
Salvador Island’? (1906). In 1896 he exhibited 
at the Nouveau Salon his 130 drawings of 
scenes from Shakespeare’s comedies, which, 
with his illustrations to “Othello,” “Troilus 
and Oressida,’”’ ‘Macbeth, ‘King Henry 
VI.,” and “King John,” were published in 
Harper’s Magazine. 

In 1901 he was commissioned by the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ and. Skinners’ Companies to 
t a panel for the Royal Hxchange, de- 
picting the reconciliation feast of the two com- 
panies on the eye of St. John’s day, 1484, and 
also ‘to paint the altar-piece of the American 


from 


smith’s and SI 
won a fir 
Universelle, 
the Rc 
May D 
«© Oy 
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Rue de VAlma, Paris. In_ that 
year were shown in the Guildhall Galleries 
the ten pictures which complemented the series 
of fifteen: ‘*The Quest of the Holy Grail: ” 
as mural decorations for the Boston, U.S.A. 
Public Library. Ten years ago he began the 
yemarkable set of eight decorative paintings 
for the four arches and spandrils beneath the 
drum of the dome of the State Capitol, 
Pennsylvania—with figures on round can- 
vasses of ‘‘ Religion,” ‘Law,’’ ‘ Science,” 
and “ Art,’ and, in the lunettes, groups 
symbolical of the settlement in the State, His 
State picture of King Edward VIL’s 
Coronation, painted for Messrs. Thomas 
Agnew & Sons, was shown at the Hanover 
Gallery in 1904. Mr. Abbey was elected an 
Associate, R.A. in 1896, and_ Royal 
Academician in 1898; member of the Institute 
in 1883; Associate of the (Old) Water-Colour 
Society in 1894; member of the Atheneum 


Church, 


Club, under their Rule TI., in February, 1901; 
he was President, 1901-3, of the Royal Bir- 
mingham Society of Artists; 
1901 


an Examiner, 
in drawings from the life, national com- 
on, Schools of Art. The German Em 

x conferred upon him a gold medal .for 
art at the Berlin Exhibition, 1903, and he was 


a Royal Commissioner (British) for the Inter- 
national Exhibition, St. Louis, Missouri, in 


1894. Mr. Abbey was a Chevalier of the 
Légion d’Honneur, member of the In 
stitute of France. of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Ar Paris, honorary member of 
the Munich Academy of Fine Arts, and of 
merican Institute of Architects, and 
.A., Yale University. He married, 
iss Mary G. Mead, of New York. At 
Morgan Hall, near Fair- 
re, he built a large studio 
for his vast historical canvasses for the House 
of Representatives at Ha urg, Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1908 he was appointed to superin- 
tend the filling-in with paintings six panels 
of the corridor that leads to the great stair. 
case in the Houses of Parliament. His 
portrait, by the late Sir W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., was shown in the Royal Academy rooms 
last summer. 


——e--e——_ 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


in 1890, 


his country house. 


ford. Gloucest: 


Building in Alexandria. 

The British Consul at Alexandria (Mr. HE. 
FH. Mulock), in his annual report, states that 
building activity was very marked on the 
t of private individuals. Tenders for the 


kwater are to be asked for during the 
present year. months are to be allowed 
for the consideration of the project by the 
contractors, and it is expected that formalities 
will be completed and a tender accepted by 
January 1, 1912. 

Carrara Marble. 

The British Vice-Consul at Spezia reports 
that during 1910 the exports of marble from 
the district of Massa-Carrara amounted to 
276,733 tons. Of this total 29,439 tons were 
shipped to the United Kingdam—6,564 tons in 
the rough (blocks), 16,369 tons sawn (in slabs), 
and 6,506 tons otherwise worked. The report 
adds:—A new branch railway is in course of 
construction from the station of Aulla, on 
the Spezia-Parma line, to the northern sido 
of the ara range, where it is believed 
there exists a better quality of marble, which, 
owing to the difficulties of transport, has not 
yet been quarried. When this branch is com- 
pleted it will be a comparatively simple 
matter to convey the marble to Spezia, though 
it is more probable that the greater part of 
the product will be sent on by rail through 
Parma to an, and thence to Northern or 
Central Europe. 


Building Activity in Marseilles. 


Gurney, the British Consul-General at 
reports that the Civil Hospital is 
being rebuilt on modern lines, and the con- 
struction of a new hospital for contagious 
sases is planned. The extraordinary 
activity in building houses supplied with all 
modern comforts and sanitary appliances in 
the better situated quar of the town for 
the mercantile community, the proposed recon- 
struction of the Town Hall in the old town, 
and the consequent pulling down of slums 
dating from Roman times, the rebuilding of 
an entire quart containing many blocks, 
from the Cannebiére to the Rue Colbert. south 
and north, and from the Rue de la Répuh- 
lique to the Cours Belsunce, west and east. 
and the building in its place of a commercial 
quarter, provided with all the modern require- 
ments, will not only give employment to the 
building trade for years to come, but wiil 
partly solye the problem of housing the people 
and providing business offices now lacking. 
The rapid extension of the Marseilles 


Mr 
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jtramway system, with its penny fares for long 
jdistances, which is spreading its lines into the 
suburbs in every direction, is tending to relieve 
the congestion of the city. Great estates in 
the close neighbourhood of the town are being 
fsold in small lots and eagerly bought up. 
‘Cheap and comfortable houses are being built, 
the taste and ideas of comfort of the builders 
tbeing fostered by housing exhibitions and com- 
tpetitions, or architects’ plans. Large public 
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floor, thus rendering unnecessary the acrobatic 
feats on the top of a step ladder which 
usually accompany the fixing of the ordinary 
type of rose. The end, in the “ Kwik-fix ” 
system, is wired to two split pins, which are 
then simply slipped into the brass terminal 
blocks in the base of the r The china 
bridge is so arranged that the flexible end 
is made to bind in such a way as to make 
an effective end grip, and does away with the 


| “Kwik-Fix” Ceiling Rose. 


arks are being added to the existing ones 
for the recreation of the people and the “health 
Hf the children. Public works, with the view 
of facilitating transport by water and land, 
hre in progress. ‘lhe construction of the 
jMadrague Dock, the deepening of the 
harbour, the building of a new dry dock, and 
the ‘construction of the M Marseilles-Rhéne Canal, 
hind of the new main railway from Marseilles 
jo Miramas by Estaque and the Etang de 
Serre are all making excellent progress, 
hough there has been one unfortunate hitch 
saused by a local strike of the miners and 
Tnasons working at the Roue tunnel on the 
Hanal route. The industrial activity of Mar 
foilles has been shown in providing electricity 
hind cheaper ga and the extension of 
Jactories of various descriptions. The brick 
find roofing and flooring tiles industry has 
Jaken a large development. Roofing tiles are 
Pxported principally to Algeria, Turkey, 
Ru: , and Austra bricks to Sénégal; and 
flooring tiles to the Argentine Republic. 


Trade of China. 


| The following information is from the report 
Py the British Acting Commercial Attaché at 
Peking (Mr. H. H. KF ox) on the trade of China 
Jn 1910, which will shortly be issued :— 
| The sum of 1,203,004/. spent by China last 
fear on the purchase of foreign building 
aaterials, cement, timber, furniture, window 
lass, etc., is indicative of another far-reach- 
mg change which is coming over the habits 
Hf the Chinese people. The dilapidated rows 
Hf one-storied houses of lath and plaster, dark, 
Insanita and comfortless, which formerly 
id duty as Government offices, schools, 
Jarracks, etc., are rapidly disappearing before 
uildings in foreign le of brick and stone, 
|tted with such up-to-date conveniences as elec. 
feic light and steam heating; while in all the 
rge cities and trading centres merchants and 
opkeeper: are replac ng the shanties of 
wmer days with modern constructions in 
Vhich the yanglow or foreign upper story, 
jnd the plate-glass window, are usually con- 
Jpicuous features. The style is more often 
fian' not atrocious and the work shoddy, but 
fi places like Shanghai and Peking, where the 
jrection of business buildings and Govern- 
hent offices has been entrusted to foreign 
rchitects, the results are not unworthy of 
Huropean city. As regards such materials as 
one and bricks, China is already well 
pplied, and she is beginning to manufacture 
sr own cement; but good timber is, owing 
p. the reckles disregard “of elementary 
Irinciples of afforestation during the past 50 
fears, entirely lacking except in remote and 
pace ible parts of the country. For such 
ticles as steel joists and plates, ironmongerv 
Ind tools, corrugated iron roofing, paints “and 
Beem pers, window glass, electric accessories, 
fater and heating plant, etc., China should be 
4 good customer for many years to come. 


| Oe 
| TRADE CATALOGUES. 


| Messrs. A. Emanuel & Sons, of 7-13, George- 
}reet, Manchester-square, London, W., for- 
Jard us particulars of the “ Kwik-fix”? ceiling 
pse. The construction of this rose enables the 
Pxible end of a fitting to be wired on the 


necessity of knots, besides reducing to a mini- 
mum the risk of short circuiting. Thus the 
weight of the fitting does not rest on the 
cover. As there are no back connexions, there 
should be no surface leakage. By the use of 
the ‘‘ Kwik-fix’’ ceiling rose, a number of tem- 
porary fittings can be kept at hand ready to 
slip into boxes, in order to get “tests”? or 


new installations passed by the Supply 
Company. 
———_e---—___ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


15,719 of 1910.—Oliver Imray (Administrator 
of Ulrich Wilhelm Ramsauer, deceased) : Con- 
struction members of tubular form. 

16,588 of 1910.—Albert Ernest House; Cowl 
i chimneys and the | 

8,445 of 1910.—Ferdinand Seifert : 
Raed for preventing children from fallir 
out of the window. 

20,576 of 1910.—John Henry Barker: Saws 

20,641 of 1910.—Henry Berry and Henr 
Berry & ( Shearing machine for gappin 
and notching channel bars and joists, 

20,881 of 1910. —Georges Alexander Philippe 
Bellou: Solderir id other like hand-lamps. 

21,313 of 1910.—Leon Billé; Joints for con- 
duits and the like. 

21,448 of 1910. 
water systems. 

24,047 of 1910.—Albert Charles Horner: Fire 
escapes, portable and collapsible ladders, and 
the like. 

28,762 of 1910.—Joe Clegg: Chimney-pois. 

29,379 of 1910.—Henry Charles Platts: Fire- 
places. 

3,757 of 1911.—Theodore McKenna (A. J. 


Richard Brierle; Hot- 


Ellis, Incorporated): Hollow metal door 
frames. 
3,769. of 1911.—Reginald Haddan (John 


ard Ogden): Sockets for securing bolts in 
walls and the like. 

4,185 of 1911.—Gottfried Bucher! Appara- 
tus’ for coating articles for protection from 
rust and other insulation, and the like 
purposes. 

7,989 of 1910.—William Schafer: Window- 
frames. 

10,005 of 1911.—Fred Brickson: 

10,343 of 1911.—Izil Behrmann: 
concrete structures. 

11.509 of 1911—Robert Everett Brand: 
Artificial stone. 


Shovels. 
Reinforced 


RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


July 4.—By W. M. Sricknry & Son. 
Bewholme, York 


SOME 


acres, f.... £5,600 
Withycombe R 

tion land, 5,010 
Kingsnorth, Kent.—Goatley Farm, 58 acres, f. _1,360 
Newchurch, Kent.—Marsh land, 82 acres, f....... 2,500 

By Kivern & Harris. 

Morwenstone, Cornwall.—Portion of the Gran- 

ville Estate, 1,500 acres, f. 14,769 


~* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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By Sranrorp & Broom. 
Debenham, Suffolk.—Debenham-hall Estate, a 
246 a, Lr. 31 p.. : + £4,575 
Tower Mill, house and # acre, f 300 
Wilby, Suffolk.—Union Farm and ax 


nle land, 


1,140 
By Henry H, Buersor. 
Thrapston, ete., Northants.—Farms andaccom- 
modation land, 41 acres, f... 13,013 
July 5.—By Franxiin & Son. 
Thaxted, Essex.—Hardings Farm, 26 a. 3 r. 
27 p., f, = 450 
380 


By Vivier & Co. 
Ewhurst, Sussex.—Freehold farms, 421 acres... 2,975 
July 6.—By Stanrorp & Broom. 
Wissett, Suffolk —Arable and pasture land, 


71 Cae f. 2,918 
Bourton & Coorrr. 
‘Troutsdale, ‘als —Rock House Estate, 660 ¥ 
acres, f...... : 8,500 


By Toorri, & GREEN. 
Lenham, ete., Kent.—Lower House F; 
Kettles Farm, 217 a. 3. 21 p., f. 
By Faresrorusrr, Eviis, & Co. 


rm and 


Bloxham, Oxon.—The Hollies and 1a. 11. 31 p., 
b . 1,060 
250 
July 7.—By Szanvorp & Broom. 
Blo’ Norton, Norfolk,—Church Farm, 
Ir. Up.f. 1,650 
South Topham, Norfoll 
1r.4p., 185 
Whitestone, 
acres, f. 14,73 
By J. Ha AF 
East Worlineton, Deyon.—Yeatheridge Farm, 
180 acres, f. . . 1,880 
July 10.—By Kyieur, Frank, & Rur.e 
Stourton Caundle, Dorset.—The Caundle 
Estate, 1,972 acres, f. .  S1,264 
July 11.—By FaresroruEr, Exuis, & Co. 
Cranleigh, Surrey—Common House Farm, : 
nine cottages, shop, ete., 66 acres, f. 2 6,085 
Preparatory school and Or. 16 p., f. 1,200 
By Frick & Son. 
Monk Soham, Suffol ‘Hill Farm, 140 a. 
38 p., e 1,130 
Bretby, pen —Part of Bretby “Hall Estate, 
517 acres, f. .... 11,045 
July 12—By C. R. Morris, Sons, & PEarp. 
Mark, Somerset.—Mark Estate, 585 a. 1 r. 
6p. f. 31,609 
By Bippett & Biencown. 
Wickhambrook, Suffolk.—Boyden Hall Estate, 
248 acres, f. : - 8,000 
July 13—By Newn SDs Tomxn 
Pulborough, ete., Si ne Oy 2 
of the Stopham Bstate, 1,355 nores, £. 34,536 
By Waurer Luptow & Briscor. 
Wr dbbenhall, Worcester.—Wassell Wood and 
North Wood Estates, 383 acres, f. . 7,235 
By ‘Winterton & Sons. 
Wigginton, Staffs.—Bodnetts Farm, 113 a 
ILp., f. es 3,900 
Pasture land, 9 520 
By Huremmes & DaEn, 
Tanworth-in- Sead Warwick.—Elliotts Hall 
Estate, 190 a. Or. 14 p., f. 9,159 
}. R. Morris, Son s 
et.—Farms and accommodation 
ind, 664 acres, f. e speech sense ADO 
By H. W. & C. h Frank Newman 
Acle, Norfoli.— Gra. Zing marshes, 206 acres, f.. 9,770 
By Eyans & Evans. 
Colwich, Statt —Moreton House Farm, 353 a. 
Qr.6p., ; 7,317 
Stafford. + Lafond Bank, cottage, 210 
July 1 Wiuxison, Son, & WELCH 
sex-—59, York-1 wt, 49 
g. yr. 901. ...... 600 
10,Farm ., u.t, 41 yrs., gr. bl. 10s., ya 200 
By KExrcur, Franx, & Ruriey. 
Chirk, Denbigh.—Outlying portions of Chirk 
Castile Estate, 1,107 acres, f. x 66,604. 
July 18.—By Franxur & Son. 
Great 8: oe, Bee ase ells and Simms 
Farms, 51a. 37. 21 p., f. aS 799 
July 19. ae Watton & Li 
Ghinattasion, Salop.—Culmington an 
estates, 3,441 acres, f. Saseaeenssessreuerteseece 105,000 
Hepper & Sons. 
Bewerley, Yorks.—Three freehold farms, 48 
eres . BE OSS 
By Kyrcut, Frank, & Burney. 
Dorking, Surrey.—i9, West-street, f. 1,100 
July 20.—By Knieut, Fr. & Ror 
Headington, Oxon. Laurel F: rm and 5acres, f, 1,€50 
Ernest S. Bearp & Daniexz. 
Coggleshall, Essex.—Highteen cottages, four 
re dences, and 23 acres, f. and 3,108 
By Henry H. Conuier & Mave 
Acton.—_44, Burlington; edn wt. 65 yrs 
81, ss rental é : 275 
By Cuas. Roem, 
Long Melford, Suffolk.—Bounds field, 20a. 

Sp, f : 415 
Two shops ‘and seven cottages, f. 640 
Rent charge, 5l. 6 120 

July 21.—By Warner & Kix A 
WE evellone Hants.—Pasture land, 34 acres, 
se i 1,140 


By oer & Co. 
Hesket, Cumberland.—Freehold farm, 49 a...... 1,260 


July 22.—By H.W. & C. Spenman. 
Blakeney, Norfolk — Blakeney Estate, 2,7302., 


11,379 
[RECENT SALES—continued on page 150, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, “ena as: 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


this Number : 


bind themselves 


to accept the lowest or any tender; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
; Public Appointments, xv. 


; Auction Sales, Xx. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paré ugraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


Tt must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


and not as adve:tisements; 


and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be Seeporanie for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions, 


Avausr 8. — Egremont.—Layinc-our ScHEME. 
—Premiums ve 401. and 101. are offered by_the 
Egremont D.C. for lay-out scheme.  Par- 
ticulars on: ‘the ‘Town Surveyor, Egremont. 


AuGusr 15,—Berne.—MonumeENtT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Sepremper 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practising in Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- 
ated by R.I.B.A. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Court? oF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,0002. The Official 
Cee may be seen at the Library of the 


SepremBer 16. — Manchester. — Liprary AND 
Arr Gatteries.—Limited to the ten_ selected 
competitors in une first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

Octosrr 30.—Holland.—Starnep Gtass WIN- 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OcroseR 381 Marylebone. — New Municipa 


Buiipines.—Premiums of 1001., 75l., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, ‘E.RIB.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NovemsBer 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 


Monument to ALEXANDER IT.—P: 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DrEceMBER 29.— Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A 
BRIDGE.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

January 31, 1912. — Australia. — Destans For 
FeperaL Capiran Crry.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

Juty 1, 1912.—A plan for the extension of the 
City of Dusseldorf. Premia of 1,000. to 3751. 
Conditions on Reece on to the Chief Burgo- 


articulars in our 


master, Dusseldor 
No Dare. Nottingham. — Baprist CaurcH 
AND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 


tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son, solicitors. King-street. Nottingham. 

No Darz.—Rochdale Iniirmary.—Hxtenstons. 
—Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

No Dare.—Salford.—Extension _ of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road, Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited +o 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Aveust 5,—Bristol.—Puttinc Down.- 
taking down and removing the_ buildings, 
the value of the old materials in the pre- 
s at the corner of Bridewell-street and 
m-street. Plan ame particulars at the office 
Peter Add City Valuer’s Department, 
hange, Bristol. 

Bor 


—For 
and 


5.—-Cork.—Works 
Lapp’s Quay and Lower George’s-street. Plans 
and specification with Mr. James F. M‘Mullen, 
M.R.IA.I., archit , South Mall, Cork. 
Avcusr 5,—Craigievar.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Repairs and alterations on the dwelling-house 
and steading at Westside of Craigievar. Plans 
and specifications w Messrs. Alex. Stronach, 
jun.,_& Son, advocates, 20, Belmont-street 
‘Aberdeen. 4 
AUGUST 


works at 


5. —Glasgow.— PLAYGROUND, ETC.— 
Proposed children’s playground in Renwick- 
street, Maryhill, formation of drains, iron fenc- 
ing, iron swing framing, timber appliances, care- 
taker’s box, and lavatories. Specifications from 
the Office of Public Works 64, Cochrane-street. 

AvGusr 5,—Macroom.—Pirrs, rtc.—Hrection 
of piers and gates on the passage entering the 
cottage occupied by Mr Cornelius Lynch at 
Currahy. Specification at the Board-room, 


Workhouse. Deposit of 11. Mr. D. Lynch, 
Clerk of Couneil, Clerk’s Office, 

AvGusr 7.—Chester.—ADpItTIons, ETc.—Altera- 
tions and additions to St. Thomas's sidnaeite 
Specifications and quantities from Rev. H. BE. 
Burder, St. Oswald's Vicarage, Chester. 

AUGUST —Halifax.—Orrices.—Erection of 
out-offices, Reserorien’ and baths at the Bermer- 
side School. Plans and specifications seen, and 
forms of tender from Mr. James Lord, 

‘.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Deposit of 51. 

Aveusr 7. — Handsworth. — Watts. — For 
cementing walls of caretaker’s house at the 
Hollinsend sewage works. Particulars from Mr. 
B. Powell, Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
Offices, W oodhouse. 

AuGust 7,—Scotland.-Housrs.—Erection of 
houses at athill, Bonnybridge. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Messrs. A. & W. Black, 


architects, Falkirk. 
Avausr 8.—Chatham.—Barnrooy 


Erection of new bathrooms, lavatories, etc., at 
the VEEN Union Workhouse. Drawings and 
specifications from the architect, Mr. G. E. 
Bond, High-street, Rochester. 


AUGUS 8.—Fermoy. Dwe see —Erection 
of twenty-four labourers’ dwellings in four blocks 
Plans and specifications with Mr. D. J. Buckley, 
C.E., M.R.1.A.1., Town Surveyor of Fermoy, 
58, South-mall, Cork. Deposit of 201. 

Avucusr 8.—Glamorgan.—Roorine.—For 
newal of zir 


re- 
roofing to platforms at Landore 
Station, for the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. Plans and specifications seen, and quan- 
tities from the Engineer at Neath Station. 

AuGusr 8.—Rottingdean.—Homges, Etc 
tion of four receiving homes and infirmary. 
J. W. Hawker, architect, 3, North-street Quad- 
rant, Brighton. Deposit ‘of 51. 

Avausr 9.—Bradford.—Resmence.—Erection 
of medical officer’s residence at the City Hos- 


pital, Leeds-road. Drawings seen, and quan- 
tities from the City Architect, Town Hall, 
9.—Radyr.—Vm1a.—Erection of a 

. Drawings and_ specification with the 
architect, Mr. H. Dashwood Caple, 2, 


treet, Cardiff. 

—Sculcoates.—Room.—Erection of a 

com at the Workhouse. Plan and 

specification at the Union Offices, Harley-street, 
ull 


Avcusr 9.—Truro.—Buripine.—Brection of a 
building at aha qua Plans and specifications 
with Mr. . J. Cornelius, M.S.A., architect, 
Truro. 

Auvcusr 10.—Dorset.—AppITIONs, ETC.—Altera- 
tions and additions tothe farm buildings at 


Yardgrove Farm, Marnhull. Plans and specifica- 
tions at the County Offices, Dorchester. 


AvGcusr 10.— Durham. — ADDITIONS,  ETC.— 
Alterations and additions to High Springwell 
House. Plans with Mr. H. T. Gradon, archi- 
tect, Market-place, Durham. 

AvGust 10.—Edinburgh.—Oven, rrc.—Hrec- 


a double-deck steam-heated 
paker’s oven, with baking plant and electric 
motor, at West Fountainbridge Cooking Centre. 
Plans seen, and specifications from Mr. J. W. 
Peck, Clerk to the Board, School Board Offices, 
Castle-terrace, Edinburgh. 

Avausr 10,—Probus.—Restpence.—Erection_ of 
a caretaker’s residence. Plans and specification 


tion. of 


drawplate 


seen at the Post Office, Probus. Mr. Sampson 
Hill architec, Green-lane, Redruth. 
—Yorks.—Worxs.—For various 


A 
works at the cBoEea -in-Elmet temporary school. 
Plans seen, and specifications and quantities from 
the Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Deposit of 1. 

Aveust 11.—Halifax,—ENGINE-HOUSE, ETC.— 
Erection of a new engine-house and concrete 
engine-bed at Ingwood Mills, West Vale. Plans, 
specifications, and quantities from Messrs. 
Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord- 
street-chambers, Halifax. 

AvGust _11.—London.—Lisrary.—Erection 
Central Library, for the Deptford B.C. 
Orchard, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
road, S. 

AUcust 12. — Chadderton.—Cutvert.—Con- 
struction of 115 lin. yds. of brick culvert. 
Plans seen, and forms of tender from the Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Chadderton. 

Auvcust 12,—Cornwall.—Hovuse.—Erection of 
Plans and 
J. E. Holmes, Manor 


of 


of 
Mins 
New Cross- 


root-house at Hay Barton, Menheniot. 
Mr. 


specification with 
Office, Plympton. 
AvGust 's.—Hrection 
five cottages at Fair Drawings and 
specifications with the architect, Mr. B. D 
Cancellor, 12, Jewry-street, Winchester. 


Avausr 12.—Llantarnam.—ReEsIDENCcE.—Erec- 
tion of a eiseldbaee near “The Greenhouse.” 
Plans and specification, on deposit of 2l. 2s., 
from Mr. A. Gordon Babbidge, architect and 
surveyor, Clarence-chambers, Pontypool. 

AvuGusr 12 Rhosrobin. — ScuHoon, Ev 
Erection of schoolroom, etc. Plan and specifica- 


tion at Votty, Bersham-road, Wrexham. 

AvGust 14.—Aberdeen.—Strapinc.—For erec- 
tion of new steading at Nether Kingseat, New- 
machar, Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. D. & J. R. M‘Millan, 
architects, 105, Crown-street, Aberdeen. 

AuGust 14.—Dublin.—ALTERATIONS 
Additions and alterations to the Nur 
Richmond Hospital, Dublin. Drawings, 
fication, and conditions of contract by Mr. C. H. 


Ashworth, F.R.I.B.A., 12 and 13, William: 
street, Dublin. Quantities from Messrs. Pat 
terson & Kemster, 95, Lower lLeeson-street, 
Dublin, on deposit of 11. 

Avausr 14.—Halifax.—Hovu: —Erection of 
two ole OURS in Station-road, Holywell 

pecificn ‘io: and quantities 

from Me: Il & Son, archi- 
tects, Lord- ee ciara pers Halifax. 
x AUGUST 14, — Pontycymmer.—CorTrtaGEs.— 
The Ffaldan Collieries Company, Ltd., Cardifi, 
invite tenders for erection of eigh ix cottages, 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

August 14.—Wales.—Hovse.—Erection of 


new house at Rhos. Plans and 
Gwalia House, Hall-street, Rhos. 

AuGust 14.—Wath, Yorks.—ExTenstons.—Ex- 
tensions to the gasworks. Plans and quantities 
at the gasworks. 

Avcust 15.—Dartford._Stampine STatron.— 
Erection of a stamping station for weights and 
measures, in Kent-road. Plan, specification, 
and quantities from the County Architect, 86, 


pecifications at 


Week-street, Maidstone. 

Avausr 15. —Erection 
of two semi-detached villas, Platt, 
Honley. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, 
Huddersfield and Milnsbridge. 

AuGust 15.—Keynsham.—Repairs.—For | re- 
pairs to the Isolation Hospital. Specification 
from Mr. Henry M. Bennett, S Old 
Bank-chambers, Corn-street, Bristol. 

x* <AvGUsT 15.—Leamington Spa.—EXTENSION 
or Post-orFice.—The Commissioners of H.M. 


Works and Anne Buildings invite tenders for 
oO: C 


extension ‘See advertisement in 
iculars. 
N.—ExTENs1on,—The 


and Public Build- 
ings invite tenders for extension of dining-room 
at the General Post Office, North. See advertise: 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
* AvUGUsr 15.—London, N.—A.teRations.—The 
Commissioner: and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for alterations to branch 
post-office, Stoke Newington, N. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
Aveusr 18.—Birmingham.—Deror. —Erection 
of a tramway depot in Whitmore-street. Quan- 


tities, on deposit of 381. 3s., from the quantity 
surveyor, Mr. Anthony Rowse, King’s Court, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham. Drawings at the 
office of the archite Messrs. Martin & Martin, 


106, Colmore-row, Firmingham. 


Avcust 19.—_Sheerness.—Hovsss.—Erection of 
fourteen houses. Plans and specification seen, 
and information from Mr. Marshall Harvey, 
architect, Sittingbourne. 

AvGusr 21.—Scotland.—Cuurcn.—Erection of 
a Wesleyan church and school at _Portessie. 
Plans and specifications with the Rey. J. Haslam, 
The Manse, Portessie. Quantities from Mr 
W. Beddoe Rees, pao te 3, Dumfries-place, 
Cardiff, on deposit of 11. 

AvaGust 22.—Longton. aS Hati.—Altera 

tions and extensions to Town Hall. Quantities 
and form of tender from the Architect, Mr. J. H. 
Beckett, A.R.I.B.A., Market-street, Longton, ot 
deposit of 2. 2s. 
x AUGUST 22,—Mansfield.~-Post-orrice.—Th 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build 
ings invite tenders for new post-office. See adver 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

x AuUGUsr 24.—London, S.W.—CHurcH, LE 
tuRE Hat, Etc.—The Trustees of proposet 
Primitive Methodist church, lecture hall, ete. 
Lynwood-road, Upper Tooting, S.W., invite 
tenders for said property, See advertisement i 
this issue for further particulars. 

AUGUST 26.—Patricroft.—Batns.—Erectior 
of public baths in Cromwell-road. uantities 
on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. Edwin Parkes 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hccles. 

Avausr 28,—Orkney.—Tower, src.—Construc 
tion of a lighthouse tower, engine-room, am 


i 


i 
ib 


} of 21., from Messrs. 


Aucust 4, 1911.] 


BUILDING—continued. 
The date given at the commencement of each 


| paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 


the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


dwelling-houses on Copinsay, Orkney. Plans and 
specifications at the office of Messrs. & C. 


Stevenson, civil engineers, 84, George-street, 
Edinburgh. Quantities on deposit of 11 

AUGUST Sidcup.—Fire-station.—Erection 
of a fire brigade station. Plans at the Council 
Offic and specification and quantities, on 
| it of 21, 2s., from Mr. Wm. Augustus 
Farnham, F.S.1., Surveyor, Council Offices, 


Sidcup, Kent. 


SEPreMBer 2.—Cumberland.—ADDITIoNs, ETC. 


) —Alterations one additions to Maryport Council 
} school, also 


(Maryport) infants’ 
fications at 
Forster, 


Netherton ; 
| Council school. Drawings and_speci: 
the office of the Architect, Mr. 

| M.S.A., 13, Harl-street, Carlisle. 

SEPTEMBER 5.— Watford.— BanpstTaNp.—Erection 
of a bandstand in Cass Park. Drawing 
and specification with Mr. D. Waterhouse, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, High- 
street, Watford 

Sepremper _6.—Birmingham.—Homes.—Erec- 
tion of two homes for infants at the Cottage 
Homes, Marston Green. Quantities, on deposit 
GC. Whitwell & Son, archi- 
tects, 3, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 
* SrPTemper 18. —Heybridge, Essex.—ScHoon. 
—The Essex Education Committee (Maldon Dis- 
trict. Sub-Committee) invite tenders for new 
public elementary school for 468 children. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Dars.—Castlewellan.—ALte 
Additions and alterations to manse. Plans and 
specification from Messrs. Hobart & Heron, 
architects, Scottish Provident-buildings, Belfast. 

No Dare. — Ennis.—Hovuse —Erection of 
seventy-six houses. Plans and specification, on 
deposit of 2l., from Mr. Michael J. Carmody, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ennis. 

No Date. — - Glasgow. — AL ATIONS. — For 
alterations at 101 to 105, Dundee-street. Plan at 
the office of Mr. Johnstone, 12, Brougham-place, 
Glasgow. 

No Dare.Hempstead.—Cuuxrcu. — Erection 
of a new mission church. Drawing and specifi- 


rIONS, ETC.— 


cation, on deposit of 11. 1s. from Mr. Her- 
bert H. Dunstall, A.R.I.B.A., F.8.1., architect, 
Bank-chambers, Railway-street, Chatham. 


—ALTERATIONS.—F'or altera- 


No Darse.—teeds. 
Apply to Mosleys, 6, 


tion to the Red Hall. 
Wormald-row, Leeds. 

No Date. —Monkerton,—Corracns, prc.—Hrec- 
tion of six cottages and small farmhouse, and 
alterations and additions to the farm dwelling- 
house and outbuildings. Messrs. Ellis, Son, & 
Bowden, F.S.1., Surveyors, Bedford-chambers, 
Exeter. 

No Dars.—North Shields,—ALTeratTions.— 
Small alterations at the Guardians’ Hall. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Tom Percival, Clerk to the 
Guardians of the Tynemouth Union, 4, Northum- 
berland-square, North Shields. 

No Dars.—Pontefract.—Appitions.—For addi- 
tions to Hillam Hall. Mr. W. J. Tennant, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Pontefract. 
Hovsrs.—Completion 
ars from Mr. Albert 
Ball, Cheapside, Nottingham. 

No Darz.—Silksworth.—Hatt.—Erection of a 
femperance hall. Names to Mr. J. Wilson Hays, 
architect, Wingate. 

No Date.—South Shields.—HAatt. Suhegeee of 
@ new miners’ hall. Messrs. T. A. Page & Son, 


} architects, 67, King-street, South Shields. Deposit 


of 21. 2s. 

No Dats.—South Shields.—ScHoors.—Erection 

jof a block of school buildings. Messrs. T. A. 
Page & Son, architects, oot 67, King-street, South 
Shields. Deposit of 21. 
No Date.—Wigton, LT icra rere —For_altera- 
tions to premises, King-street. Mr. J. H. Mar- 
tindale, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Eaglesfield Abbey 
j Rooms, Castle-street, Carlisle. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Avausr 5, — Wallsend.—Brince.—Erection of 
o-concrete bridge over the Wallsend Burn. 


a 
Conditions of contract at the Borough Sur- 
veyor a RO: Town Hall, Wallsend. Deposit 
f 10. 

° ae 7, — Horncastle. — Bripce.—Taking 


down the wooden footbridge over the canal at 


| 
i] 
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THE BUILDER. 


Lia on-Bain and building a steel one. Mr. 
Chatterton, Clerk, Council Offices, 
Tormustle, 

Av@usr 8.—Port Talbot.—Brince.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of a road bridge and of a footbridge. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities from the 
Engineer at Neath Station. 

AvGcust 8.—Whitehaven.—BrinGe.—Brection 
of a ferro-concrete bridge over the River Ehen, at 
Braystones, Cumberland. Mr. G. Boyd, C. ‘B., 
33, Queen-street, Whitehaven. 

‘Avcust 11. — Chester-le-Street.—BripGz.— 
For strengthening and extending the existing 
arched bridge known as Wardles Bridge, Holm- 
side. Plans and specifications seen, and forms 
of tender from Mr. W. Ayton, Highway Sur- 
reves to the Chester-le-Street R.D.C, Deposit 
° 

AuGusr 22. — Pontefract. — Extrenston.—For 
making an exten: ion to the engine-house at the 
Roall pumping-station. Drawings at the office 
of the Borough Surveyor, Pontefract; or the 
engineers, Messr: < EB. W. Hodson, Bank- 
chambers, Loughborough, and quantities on 
depo sit f 21. 2s. 

7 26, — Stamford. — Hxatine, 
Engineering work and hot-water y 
Workhouse. é 8, on depo of ll. Is., 
from Mr. Richd. M. English, Clerk, Stamford. 

_ Sepremper 6.—Gloucestershire.—BripGe.—For 
improving the, Gloucestershire approach to 
Chepstow Bridge. Plans seen, and specification 
and quantities, 2i » from Mr. 
BE. 8. Sinnott, M.Ins Surveyor, 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

SEPTEMBER 6. — Gloucestershire.—BRipG 
Rebuilding of Cowhorn-hill Bridge, near 
Warmley, and the construction of “improved 
approaches. Plans seen, and specification and 
quantities from Mr. E. 8. Sinnott, M.Inst.C.E., 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Gloucester 

SrpremBer 6, —- Hull. — Briers, etc. — The 
North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for the 
construction of three bridges and the diversion 
of the Marfleet drain at Southcoates. Plans seen, 
and specification and quantities from Mr. C. F. 
Bengough, the Company’s Engineer, York 


County 


DECEMBER 19. — Montevideo. —BRIDG 
struction_of a bridge across th 
Lucia. Particulars at the Commercial Tntel- 


ligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, 


Basinghall-street, H.C. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

Avausr 5.—Bandon.—Patntine.—For painting 

the Workhouse and Fever Hospital. Specifica- 

tion with the Master of the Workhouse, Bandon, 


Ireland, 

AUGUST —Goole.— PAINTING painting 
wood and iron work at the fire-station and 
cottage. Particulars from Town Surveyor. 

Avausr 8.—Cork.—PaIntin rc.—For paint- 


premises, 
pecification at 


ing and repairs 
Spi 
Custom House- 


offices, and caretaker’s 
the Harbour Engineer 


street, Cork. 

AuGust 8, — Huddersfield. — NTING.—F'or 
painting lamp-posts, etc. Specifications from 
Mr. E. A. Harman, M.Inst.C.E., Leeds-road. 

Avgaust 8. Fane “PaIntING.—F'or painting, 
etc., at the Borough Isolation Hospital, at Earls- 
wood. pe Rs ution by Mr. F. TT. Clayton, 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal-buildings, Reigate. 

Aveusr 9—Dundalk.—Parmntinc.—For paint- 
ing the front railing and wooden house at St. 
Patrick’s Cemetery, | Dowdallshill. Snpecifica- 
Bones with Mr. Maurice Sellars, C.E., Town 
Ha 

Avausr 9.—Sheffield.—Parnt1nG, ETc.—For the 
inside painters’ and decorators’ work at the 
three-story hospital block at the Union Hospital, 
Pitsmoor. Specification at the Union Hospital. 

AuGust 12.—Dewsbury.—PAIntING, ETC.—F'or 
the painting and gilding of the dome on the 


Office, 


Town Hall tower. Specification from the 
Borough Surveyor at the Town Hall. 
Aveusr 14.—Essex.—Patntine, ETC.—External 


and internal painting, etc., at the County School, 
Braintree. Mr. leave, Clerk to the Com: 
mittee, County High School, Braintree. _ 
August 15,—London.—Frnoinc.— Erection of 
wire fencing to the approach road to the Cross- 
ness works, between the entrance to the works 
and Church Manor Way, for the London C.C. 


Drawings, specifications, quantities, etc., from 
the Chief En; neer to the Council, Mr. Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., County Hall, Spring- 


gardens, S.W. Deposit of 11. 


Public Hppointments, 


149 


Avcusr 15.—Shoeburyness.—Patnt1: 
various painting works. Specification with vor 
F. Gregson, Clerk, 46, Alexandra-street, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

AvGusr 16.—Renfrew.—Paintinc.—For execu- 
tion of painter work at Dykebar Asylum, near 

Specification and schedule, on deposit 

from Mr, J. Caldwell, Clerk, County- 
s, Paisley. 


ifenilehney 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


AvGusr Greenford.—FLints.—_Supply of 
chalk flints. Form of tender from Mr. W. 
Read, F.S.I., Surveyor, The Avenue, West 
Ealing. 

AvGust 7.—Brecon.--Roaps.—For improve- 
men on the Crickhowell to Talgarth-road. 


rawings and specification seen, and quantities, 
on deposit of 1. 1s., from Mr. W. Lewis Harpur, 
County Roads Surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 


AvGusr 7,—Edinburgh.—Sewer, 1c.—Con- 
struction of well and sewer at Legget’s Skinnery. 
Plans seen, and specification and quantities, on 


deposit of 11., from the Commissioners’ Engineer, 
15, Queen-; street, Edinburgh. 

AuGusr 8. Ashton- -upon-Mersey.— PAVING. 

lane with granite setts. 

and quantities from Mr. F. Hutton, 
Ashton-lane, iNeikerane upon-Mersey. 
8.—Broadwey.—DrainaGe.—F'or_ lay- 
concrete tubes for storm-water drainage. 
tion with Mr. H, A. Huxtable, Clerk, 
Weymouth. 
-Crewe.- —STREETS, ETC.—For_ the 
sewering of two short streets. Plans 


For the paving of Bu 
Plan seen, 
Surveyor, 


AvGust 
making and 


and specification seen, and information from 
Mr. G. Eaton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, Harle- 
street, Crewe. Deposit of 11. 

Avcust 8.—Pontypool.—Roaps, _ erc.—Con- 


struction of roads and sewers. Specifications of 


the Surveyor of the Council, Town Hall, Ponty- 
pool, on deposit of 11. Is. 
Avausr 8.—Wolverhampton.—StReets.—C 


struction of new streets. 


oF 
° is, Plans seen, and 
fication and quantities 


from Mr. G 


M.Inst.C.E., Borough Sngineer, 
Wolverhampton. 
Aueust 9,— Cheadle.—Srwera Construc- 


tion of earthenware pipe 
ete. Plans and drawings seen, and specification 
and quantities from Mr. Edward Sykes, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.H., at the Council Offices, 
Cheadle, near Manchester, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

AvGusr 9,—Chislehurst.—F.Lints.—Supply of 
200 yds. of hand-picked land flints. Particulars 
from Mr, Knight, Clerk of the Council, 
Council Offices, Chislehurst. 
AuGust 14.—Lancashire.—Materits.. 
grit-stone rubble pitching and g 
edging. Forms of tender from Mr. W. H. 
Schofield, County Surveyor, County Offices, 
Preston. 

AvGusr 14.—Whitley.—SeweraGe.—For taking 
up and relaying the existing sewer in the back 


wers, with manholes, 


street between Countess-street and Duchess- 
street. Plan and specification seen, and ananti- 
ties from Mr. A. J. Rousell, the 
Covert Surveyor, Council Whitley 
ay. 
Aucust 18, — Preston. s.—Levelling, 


paving, flagging, and making good streets 
between Ecroyd-road and Tomlinson-road, and 
back road between Ainslie-road and Plunging- 
ton-road. Spevifications and other information 
from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Auveusr 19.—Radcliffe.—Srwace.—For sewage 
works extensio1 Drawings and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. W. L. Bothwell, 
Engineer, Council Offices, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Avausr 23.—Bonchurch.—Drarace.—Supply- 
ing and laying surface-water drain. Plans and 
specification, and quantities from Mr. T. : 
Saunders, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Belgrave-chambers, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, on deposit of 11. 1 

AuGust 31.—_New Barnet.—Mareriats.—For 
supply of materials. Mr. Henry York, C.E., 
Surveyor, Station-road, New Barnet. 

AvGust 31.—Wantage.—SrewaGn.—Laying of 
stoneware and cast-iron outfall sewers, and con- 
struction of purification works, and the construc: 
tion of an approach road. Drawings and speci- 


cations seen, and quantities from Mr. John 
William Harris, Engineer and Surveyor, Hast 
Challow, Wantage, on deposit of 2U. 2: 

No Darn. iff.—DRAINAGE, .—FKor road 


and drainage works. Mr. J. A. Sant, architect 
and surveyor, St. John’s-square, Cardiff. 


Application 


. | Southe: 


Huction 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


STOCK anp MATERTALS, 
TTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, 


ae LESDEN—On the Premises . q 
Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, B.C. 


Joshua Bak 
Churchill & Sim 


Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. | Salary. | Applicants 
*TEMPORARY ARCHITECTURAL see i De | Finchle uae 19 


Date 


, & Standen 


150 


RECENT SALES—Continued from page 147. 


By Warine & GILLow. 
ere Th alee tate, 190.a. Lr. 


w £21,260 
; y i 
City. 286 Mary Axe, f-g.% 500), reversion in 
T1yrs. . .. 12,800 


Chelsea.—Royal-ave 


715 
1,240 
945 
July 25.—Ore1, Marks, & Barvey. 
Manor Park.—Walton-rd., Coach and Horses 
p.h., lease for 15 yrs. at 1901. 4,600 
—Brackenbury-rd., The 
more (off licence), lease for 52 yrs. at 201, 
y.x. 40l., with reversion ... 20 
July 25.—By May & Puivpor. 
Brixton.—6 to 12 (even), Gresham-rd., u.t. 52 
r. B21., e.1, 2001, : 950 
Son E. 
Bermondsey: =o and 93, St. James- rd., u.t. 3 
yrs., g.0. 6l., Wr. 731. 11s. ... 310 
By T. B. Wesracorr & Son 
Hampstead-rd.—33, Edward street (s.), u.t. 10 
yrs., g.r. 61., yur. 60L... 200 
By Dre EATT & Watson. 
Newbury, Tenge THeeLsipalandla7 noes! 2,700 
July 26.—By Dyer, Son, & Hiron. 
Ee ae 78, Eltham-rd., u.t. 48 yr 
101. 340 
26, Vani ugh-park, wt. 46 yrs 
yer. 851. 250 
By Epwin Fox, Bousrr 
BappELEY. 
Hammersmith.—150, 152, 152a, 156, 162, 164, 
and 166, Kings-st. (sites), f. 4,400 
Stepney.—404, Commercial-rd, Hast, f., y.r. 551. 650 
By Prercivan Hopson. 
eine iary Park. i d, u.t. 64 yrs., gr. 
300 
200 
275, 
8, y.r. 5dl. 260 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freeholl 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold grouni-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent : 
f. for freeliold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; ». for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
ay. for avenue; gdus. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; pzh. for public-house ; 0. for 
Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


+2 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepajd rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Cunada, post-free, 21s. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
ete., 26s. per annum, 

Rem ttances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


a gg 
PRICES CURRENT OF * MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £5.4. 
Best Stocks, ae 113 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings .. ye tN) 
Per 1000, basse at Railway Depot. 
s. d. £38. d. 
Flettons ..,.......++ i 90 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
Red ... fee St2 10 Ends .. ane: 
Best Red P: ed Two Sides and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End. iia: 
BestBluePressed Splays & Squints 1517 6 
Staffordshire, 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose. 400 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 1017 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers .. 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
Guazep Bricks. and Flats ...... 47 6 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers 1017 6 One Side and two 
Headers .. 6 LDPGEY oopyrceiny te ok 
Quoins, Bull: Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 one End 6 


aa 


7 re 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 Splays & Squints 15 17 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 
Es Gb 
Thames and Pit Sand . 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast. .... 3 ” 


mab 
Best Portland Cement 


. 29 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .. 12s. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Batu Stone — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depét... 1 6 
Do. do. delivered on r 
Depot rrrsrsererseserns 1 8} 


THE BUILDER. 


STONE (Continued). 
Portianp Srone (20 ft. average)— 


Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or s, d. 
1 


Pimlico Wharf 


White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington eae Nine Elms Dep(t, or | 


Pimlico Whi 2 2 
Per Ft. Cube, di 
8s. d. 8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Hed 
Beer in blocks .. Freestone... 0 
Greenshill in blo Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale stone ... 24 
plocks .......0... 2 4 Talacre & 
Red Corsehill in Stone... 28 
blocks .. 23 


Yorx Srons—Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s, d. 
2 


Scappled random blocks 


Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


6 in. sawn two 


des landings to sizes (under 


40 ft, super.). 23 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 26 
8 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 0 114 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random 0 7 
1} in, to 2 in, ditto, di 0 6 
Harp Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks .. Mats ost 0) 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides janding to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) . 28 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto 30 
. Sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 4 
2 in, self-faced random flags .... 05 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In, £s. d In. In. d. 
20x10 best blue 20x 10bestHur’ka 
Bangor . 3 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto 1317 6 20x12 ditto 18 7 6 
20x10 1st quality 18x10 ditto 5 0 
ditto. 13 0 0 16x8 ditto 5 0 
20x12 ditto 1315 0 20x 10perma 
168 ditto 7 250) green .. 6 
22x10 best 18x10 ditto . 6 
Portmadoce. 1212 6 16x8 ditto. 6 
16x8 ditto... 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depét. 
8. d. » a, 
Best plain red roof- Do. Ornamental(per 
ing (per 1 : 42 1000, we O2 6 
Hip and Valley Hip and Valley 
(per doz.)....++ Be (per doz.) ...1 Aan) 
Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon red, 
1000) .. tees 50 0 brown, or brindled 


(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 


Do. Ornamental(per 
1000) 60 


Do.Ornamental (per 


oo 0 1000) . 0 

Hip (per doz 40 Hip (per doz.)... 0 

Valley(per 30 Valley (per doz.) 3 6 
Best ‘ Hartshill” Staffords. (aeiley) 
brand, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 

faced (per 1000)... 50 0 (per 1000) 6 


(per 


Do. pressed 
1000) 


‘aced (per 1000) 45 0 
40 


Hip (per doz,)... 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 


WooD. 
Buitpine Woop. 
Deals: best in. by 11is 
by 9 in. and 11 in, 
Deals: best 3 by 9 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 i 


and 4in, 


i i 
13 10 


11 10 
0 10 


itt) 
010 
9 10 
90 


010 


and 


8in,, and3in. by 7 in. and8in, 
by 6and3by6... 


Battens: best 23 


Deals: seconds 

Battens : second: 
2 in. by in, and 
2 in. by 44 in, and 2 in, by 5 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and 1} in. by 7 in... 


din... 10 
Fir timber At pe 
Ee herielavem eee eer Onion rEO 


Seconds . 
Small timber (8 in, to 10 in.) 
Small timber (6 in, to 8 in. 
Swedish balks . 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 
Jomers’ Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by 11 in, 


At pi 


0 
. by 9 in. 0 
Battens,2hin. and in. by 7 in. 14 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in, and 9 in, .. s 
Battens,2in.and 3in. by7in. 11 10 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
Bin, by 11 in, 
Do, 8in. by 9 in. 


White Sea and Petersburg— 
First wae deals, 3 in. by Llin. 
5 3 in, by 9 in. 


Yellow Pine—First, regu 
Oddments 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Oddments 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. cube, 


At per standard. 


4 s. d. 


ong 


i) 
0 1210 0 
0 Jess than 
7 in, and 8 in, 
0 less thn best. 
0 
0 
0 
LY) 


” ” 
1010 0 
PLO Ob 0) 


more than 


battens. 
0 ” 
r load of 50 ft. 
Ore ioRlO0 
bn 0)20) 
~ 4&0 0 
sy A) 
Nin pen OuO) 
op eh Gy 1) 
er standard. 
we 25:10 
23 10 
18 0 
20 0 
19 10 
an 1) 
ww 15 0 
«, 1210 
. 2210 
co let) 
w 1 0 


eccoecososss SooceS SOS SS SCOoCOSS 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Joiners’ Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— £5. £s.d, 
Large, per ft. cube. 0o3s30.. O 9mm 
Small » ” 026... O 2m 

Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 56... 0 6m 

Dry Wainscot Oak, i, per ft. sup. as 

inch... 0 8... 0 09 
fin, Older =a 

Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- 

010 bt 


Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .., 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 


0 
0 
0 
basco, per ft. super. as inch., 0 
0 
8 


super. as inch 0 010 1 ( 
Teak, per load .. 00 22 0 | 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft, cube ... 7040 0 5 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square, 
lin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
shot... 018 6 .. O17 ( 
lin, by 7in 
matched . O14 0 018 ¢ 
1hin, by7 in. 
matched 1. 016 0 .. 1 OM 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot... 012 0 O14 ¢ 
lin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched... 0126... 015¢ 
lyin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched.. 015 0 016 € 
in, by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 011 0 ... 013 ( 
lin. by Zin. ” ” 0140... 0184 
2 in. by 7 in, white » » 010 0 2. 010m 
Lin. by 7 in, » » 012 9 2. 015m 


6 in, at 6d, to 9d, per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivereé 
Railway Vans, per ton 


Rolled Steel Joists, s. d. £5. 4 
sections 0-0... 710m 
Compound 
sections .., 00... 10 0 ( 
Steel Compound Stanchio 11 0-0 . 12 Om 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ord 
nary sections 900 10 0 | 
Flitch Plates 900 910 | 
Cast Iron Colum F 
including ordinary patterns... 710 0 ... 810 | 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London 
a, £ s. 
0... 9 OM 


( 
Staffordshire “ Mar 
Mild Steel Bar 
Hoop Iron, } 
” ” re 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
* 24 


5 * 
Sheet Iron, Galva 
Ordinary sizes, 
3 ft, to 20g... 


nary quality— 
lly MeO as 


sed, flat 0 
t. by 2 ft. to 


Ordinary sizes to 22g. and24y. 1510 0 1) = 
26 g... 1GHO}10) om 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fiat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 100. = 
» 2ganddig. 18 10 0 = 
26 g. 00. = 
Galvanised Corrugated Shoot: 
Ordinary sizes, ft. to Sft. 20. 14.10 0 = 
Bg.and Wg. 1415 0 3 
26 g, i hori Osco 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 fh, by 24 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicke: 120 0 
Bost Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. G24. 13 0 0 
» 268. 15 0 0 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 in 0 ( 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, Soe 


Lxap—Sheet,English, 41, and up tr: Lao = 
Pipe in c 7 
Soil pipe 
Compo pipe 
Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian .. 


Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra, 


CorprprR— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin ” 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin .. 


per lb. 0 


000. a 


‘Trx—English Ingots 
Sorper—Plumber: 
Tinmen’s .. 
Blowpipe «. 


ecocco ooo 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered, 


15 oz, thirds ®d. 26 oz. fourths 
» fourth: 1d. 82 07. 
21 oz, third: 5 
» fourth 2 Fluted Sheet, 
23 oz. third: 4a. » 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF | 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


} Hartley's 2d, Figured Rolled, Ox- 

re 2d. ford Rolled, ’Oce- 

Ps 2a. anic, Arctic, Mufiled, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
pia pnts 


* Not less than ne 


AvuGUST 4, I19II.] 


OILS, &e. 

) Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 
 S-— » in barrels » 
| eee » in drum 
| Boiled ,, » in barrel: * 

» >» » in drums A 
|) Turpentine in barrels » 
i » in drums 


Genuine Ground Englis 
Red Lead, Dry 
) Best Linseed Oil Putty 
) Stockholm Tar ... 


per ewt. 
per barre! 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Pine Pale Oak Varnish .. 
)) Pale Copal Oak 
} Superfine Pale Els 
Pine Extra Hard Church Oak. 
}) Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
Churche 

Fine Elastic Carriage 
) Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . 
Fine Pale Maple 

Finest Pale Durable Gopal . 
Extra Pale nent Oil, 


Bost Bie pa 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswic 

Beulin Black 
Knotting .. 
French and Brush Polish .. 


———_---—_—__ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


and artistic matters should be addressed to 


relating to advertisements and other 
business matters should be addressed to 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 


name and address of the sender, whether for 
tion or not. 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, 


authors. 


ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 
All drawings sent to or left at this office 


on either the face or back of the drawing. 


Any commission to a con’ 


subject to the approval of the article or 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the aut 


acceptance. 


have been formally asked for or not. 


ee Ae 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. 


cases and for special reasons. ! 
* Denotes accepted. 


Charminst 
George Baines 


4} BOURNEMOUTH.—For 
national 


Boe of E: 


Bainbridge & Son 
Mussellwhite & Si 
Brown & Sons... 
W. G. Tarrant 


Bound. | 


= Church, | Total. 


Sous, & 


mee & Son 
a & Co | 6,582 
: 6,482 | 
I, Sith & Sons 6.110 
WV. Bugg & Sons 6,100 | 

[All of London. | 

J. Parsons & Sons | 6,092 
fx. Lynn & Sor 6,069 


eld & Coxt 
Longley & Sor 
Barnes & 

Norman & Bur 
[All of Sussex. 


| 6017 | 


£6,000. | 
ecepted on account of time, 


EDITOR” (and not to any person by name) ; 
exclusively 


, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W. 


A, B, and C, 


SCHOoHSOSSSCO o 
am 
aS 
Sooccccoo 


oooccooo 
ea 
SanoaS 
amooocon 


All communications with respect to literary 


o * THE 
those 


“THE 


All communications must be authenticated by the 


publica- 


No notice can be taken of anonymous 


letters, and 
papers read at mevtings rests, of eourse, with the 


We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 


t at this 


for con- 


sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 
ributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, 
drawing, when 


is given 


to reject 
hor of a 


proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 


headin: 


and must reacli 
[N.B.—We 

cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 


+Denotes provisionally accepted. 


‘oad = Inter- 


& Son, 


stimates 


Months 
to Gom- 
plete. 
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_BRIDLINGTON. — For alterations to the Corn 
x . J. Harnshaw, architect, Carlton House, 


oye oal wee L114 16 6 


A. (Gila, Bridlingt 


EDGWARE.—For dditions and alterations to the 
Edgware Council school, for the Middlesex County 
Council. Mr. H. G. Crothall, Architect to the Educa- 
tion Committ 
Wis 


W. Tout 


A 

Tribe & 

Knight & Son >. 

W. J. Dicke: W, Lawrence & Son 
+ Recommended for acceptance. 


HARLOW (Essex).—For the er 
at Harlow, for the Oddfellows So 
Chas. E. Blackbourn, architect, 
Tottenham :— 


ion of six cottages 
y at Harlow. Mr. 
South 


High-road, 


Ss. R, _ Spinner ... 
GP. W. Sanderson 
&: Roninaon, ju. 
F. Perren 
W.S. Carse .. 
W. W. Winch 


Ince, 
stone’ 


1,009 0| 


HAROLD WOOD (E 
dormitory buildings, com ale Wood. 
iS rley, Borough Ens gineer, West Ham :— 


J. W. Jerram £1,840 00 
H, J. Carter, 

ai td. .... 00 

", Willmott . 7 10 0 

ES 00 


Hammond 
On... 1,706 00 
A. H. Fr; 1,695 00 


HEMPSTED.—For erection of a school, 


HEMEL 
for the Education Committee of the Corporation of 


ed. Mr. Walter R. Locke, architect. 
J.B. H. Low, Chelmsfor 
G. Henson & Son 
Webster & Cannon 
Beardsmore & West 
J. Honour & Son 
lop . Drever, Kett 
i ing... 


Hemel Hemp: 
Quantities by M: 
S. C. Smith 

H. Brown . 
‘A. Timberl 
T. Hi 


W. & D. Wilkins 
G. J. Fisher...... 


ILFORD.—For constructing a reinforced concrete 


culvert, for the Ilford Urban District Council. Mr. H 
Shaw, M.Inst.G.H., Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Counéil :— 
Hammond & Miles, Ilford, B.* ......... £1,950 10 
LONDON.—For erection of a public library at 
Enfield. Mr. RB. Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, 


Enfield :— 
J. Willmott & |S. EH. Moss & Co, £4,208 10 


£5,092 00|/H. Knight & 


74| Sons 4,179 0 

G serceee 44644 0 0] A. Monk... 4,123 0 
Brand, Pettit, A. Fairhead & 

& Co. 3 4,636 0 0 | 0 
Jennings & ‘ite 

rental 4,479 0 0 Enfield* ..... 3,949 0 

W. Lawrence 

Ni Sons 1,388 0 0 


: redecorating the Central Oftices, 


LONDON —F 


ourt, St Wate: 


and, for the Metropolitan 


| W. King & Son ......... 
£456 | Hampton & Sons, Utd. 
414 | Johnson & Co.*......... 


rollope & Sons & 
Colls & Sons, Ltd. 

J. Greenwood, Ltd... 

‘A. J. Staines & Co., 


LONDON.—For erection ie a cottage at the Stoke 
Newington Reservoirs, for the Metropolitan Water 


Board 
£485, 
9 


A. Porter .& 


C. Wall, Ltd. 


20 | Bate Br 
| Fiteh & 


LONDON.—For roofing over Dowson’s dock sub- 
way with steelwork, to support the public high- 
way in  Narrow-street, Limehouse, E., for the 
Metropolitan Borough “of Stepney. Mr. M. W. 
Jameson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer :— 

Cleveland Bridge and Engineering 
Ce . rt 
B, 8, & J. Keay 


£533 0 0 
520 00 


Kirk & Randall a Eee 499 00 
A, D, Dawnay & Sons, Lid. .. 410 00 
J. Westwood & Co., Ltd. 109 00 
Drew-Bear, Perks, 895 10 9 
Dorman, Long, & Co., 19, 

street, S.W., and Middlesbrov g 340 60 


0 00 


Redpath, Brown, & Co.} 
+ Informal. 


LONDON.—For alterations to the dom 


ic portion 


of 85, Ballspond-road, Hackney. Messrs, Gordon, 
Wilson, & Co., architects, 1, Vaughan-avenue, Gold- 
hawk-road, W, :— i 
H, Nelson vessees B1S4 V7 


£139 10 | Cc, Hughes* 


For alterations to premises, 42 and 44, 


LONDON. “ 
. Gordon, Wilson, & Co., 


Stoke Newington-road., 
architects, 1, Vaugha >, Goldhawk acl, 
C. Hughes 45 . J, Beayen* £10 


Ii. Nelsoun.. 


LONDON.—For alterations to No. 5, Upper Berkeley- 
street, W. We Foster, chitect, 26, 
Bedford. 3 M L, H. G 
Stanbrough, 26, Bi 

J. Kirkby* 


LONDON. — For 
Warwick House, St. 
Hoadley Dodge. Mr. 


additions to 
James's, S.W., for Miss M. 
Frederick W. Foster, architect, 
26, Bedford-row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. L. H. G 
Stanbrough, 26, Bedford-row, W.C. 
W. Phillips & Son ... 
Perry & Co., Lid... 
Holland & Haimsen .. 
J. Simpson & Son’ 


I51 


LONDON.—Hor rebuilding No, 312, Vaushall-bvidge- 
W. Mr. Fredk. Ww. nee architect, 

ow, W.C.  Quanti iL. 

Staubrough, 26, Bedford-rowr, Ws c! 

F. G. Minter* 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to 7, 
Cromwell-road, South Kensington, for the Hon. Kenneth 
Campbell. Mz. B. Vaughan Johnson, M.A., A-R.LB.A., 
architect, 10, Queen Ann’s-gate, S.W. Quant: 
Tucker & Huntley, 22, Buckenham-street, 


. £1,250 


Allen & Mannooch... £2,532 14 0 


‘Trollope & Colls ..... 1,950 8 2 
W. J. Fryer & Co. 1,869 1 1 
W. D. Hodges 1,854 18 2 

lors & Sons 1,756 0 0 


re & Co.*. 1,689 0 0 


LONDON.—For draina at the Brownhill-road 
School, Lewisham, for the ‘angio County Council 


Pastertield & English W. Johnson & C 
W. Young .. : Ltd. . 
R. A. Lowe & Co. W. Aker 


Thomas & Edge.. High-street, Buti 

T. D. Leng Norwood* 647 
LONDO. For construction of conveniences at 

Wandsworth Common, for the London County 

Council :— 


Granite 
eonerete concn 
paving 
and stock 
ii 


oma zed, 


Bowyer, Ltd... £468 10 
er & Co., Ltd. 470 0 
J. Carmichael 158 0 
W. Bickerton ee a 

W. Johnson & “Co., 

Ltd* ... 


LONDON.—For underpinning walls at the Indu: 
School, Highbury, for the London County Coun 
J. Grover & Son’... £1,020 | Markham & Mark- 


186 0 ... 498 0 


G. Godson & Sons... 1,010 £717 
axchant, Hirst, & 690 
992 ; fi 660 
Bia 979 | J. CG. Mathe 620 
955 |B, Lawren 

Itd., 

920 | What 
919 | road*, 599 


McCorm r 
LUG reece . 852 


LONDON.—For painting and cleaning the Westville- 
road School, Hammersmith, for the London County 
Council — 

Wei Fase & Sons, 
itd. : 


| J. Peattie & Son .. 
£614 0 | H.W. Crook & Son, 
Lole & Co. 606 0} Ltd., 195, West- 
A. & F. Polden 577 10 bourne-grove* .., 
'T. Bendon, Ltd. 564 0 
[The Architect’s estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
£ 


£555 0 


516 15 


LONDON.—For electric lighting at the K 
(North) fire-station, for the London Count; 
Tredegar & Co 


21 34 


E. Newbald & Co. 194 00 
Malcolm & Allan, Ltd. ..... 168 10 0 
G. Weston & Sons, Ltd... 160 00 
E. Lawrence & Sons, Ltd., 15 

Wharf-road, ©: 157 00 


LONDON.—For alterations to the chief fire.sts 
for the London County Council 
F, & T. Thorne ....,, £2 Kerridge & Shaw ... 
W. Downs. J..& C. Bowyer, Ltd. 
W. Johnson & Co. Upper Norwood, 

Lita, SE 5 
H. L. Hollow: 


LONDON.—For_the erection of a secondary school 
for girls on the “Furzedown” site, Wandsworth, for 
the London County Counc 

C, Wall, Ltd... 
W. E. Blake, Ltd. 
W. Downs 
G. Parker & Son 
G.E, Wallis & Sox 
H, L. Holloway ... 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
. &. C, Bowyer, Ltd. 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 
G. Godson & Sons. 
J, & M. Patrick 
E, Lawrence & Sons, Li ta. 
Holiday & Greenwood, td., 
Brixton* Wassete 


, Ltd, 


LONDON.-— For extending the boys’ staircase at the 
Silwood-street School, Rotherhithe, for the London 
County Council :— 


H, Groves £198 | J. Appleby & Sons... £117 
. 144] TD. Leng 14 
orth 125 | G. Parker & Sons* |) 109 


iy he Architect: 


timate, comparable with the tenders, 
is £106. 


LONDON.—Brection of a housewifery centre at the 
Dain et School, Bethnal Green, and conversion of 
cookery centre into a combined cookery and Innndry 
centre, ror the London County Counc 


Markham & - £996 16 + 

Mar . £1,239 0 0 953 00 

Vigor . =», 1,070 00 symies 926 00 

B: rand, Pettit, . 1801 924 00 
& Co. 1,041 00/3. & C Bowser, 
Litd., Upper 

Nor wood* , 879 00 


LONDON.—For enlargement of the playground at 
the Merton-road School, Wandsworth, for the London 


County Council — 
J. Ford & Sons H, Brage & Sons, Ltd. 553 
Lapthorne & Co., Ltd. J &C. Bowyer, ti é 
J. Garrety & Son 


W. Hammond. 
F. & G. Foster 


C. Brown. 
ele & Co., Traf; 


. Jewell. gar 
Lathey Bros. «.. square, Chelsea* .., 495 
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LONDON. — For 
Siste ‘ond and Green-lanes 


reconstruction on the 
and (ii) Green-lanes 


= Tramwa 


Dick, Kei 
A.N. Coles 
Kirk & Randall . 

J, Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 


LONDON. 
tramways from Brixton-road to Herne-hill, 


conduit system of 
and Southgate-road, for the London County C ‘oun 
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electric traction of tramwa 


Total. 


ior work in connexion with the COSA on the overhead system, of electric tion of 
for the London County Count 
= Tramway Work Paving Works. Total. 


£ 
W. Underwood & Bros. 20,681 
J. Mowlem & Co., Lid. 19,316 
. N. Col ee: 19,010 

18,407 


18,950 
18,104 


LONDON. 
Rosehery-avenue School, E.C., 


s’ staircase at the 


For extending the bo 
he London County 


for 


A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. £600 | G. Godson & Sons 
A. J. Staines & Co., Marchant, Hirst, 
Lite : } 


I, C. Tennant & C T. Bendon, Ltd. 


J. Garrett & Son Lenn, ‘Thornton, 
W. Reason Co., 289, High-street, 
Camden Town* ...... 399 


H. W. Crook & 
Ltd... 


LONDON. 
section of central car tepair depot, for 
County Counc 
Tangyes, Ltd. 


—For supply of machine tools for the third 
the 


London 


0 


. 0 

J. Parkinson & SOM ...cee. 8 6 
Buck & Hickman, Ltd., White- 

chapel road, BP oo we 277712. 4 

ac G 1 8 6 

1 50 

Holroyd & 1 00 

Neleen Bros 706 10 0 

373 0 0 


lation at the old 
Council Shoreditch 
Council :— 
697 0. 


LONDON.— For heatin: 
building at the London 


County 
2al Institute, for the London Coun 


& E. Bradley 


Deane & Bea Lit 612 8 
Cannon & Sons, Ltd, 
road* . 650 0 


LONDON.—For installation of electric light at the 
Horniman Museum, for the London County C ‘ouncil : = 
Waring & Withe: é £188 7 6 


E. Newbald 17000 
G. ‘ton & 155 00 
Tilley Bros., 151 00 


LOWESTOFT.—For the erection of a parish hall and 
institute, for the Building Committee. ™ A.C. W 
Blyth, M.S.. hitect, Victoria-chamber , London 
u 1, Lowestoft 


. Croft 186| Bedwell & 
. Yelf 4, 00) Parker. . £4,065 0 0 
RB, @Todds: 4, 0 0| G. H. Hawes & 
W. Forder . 4,200 00 & Son .. 3,994 00 
A. G, Beckett Mobbs Br 
& Son ..... 4,198 00| Gordon- 
C. RB. Cole ......: 4127 10 0] road, Lowes- 
}] ~toft* 8,987 0 0 


the engine-house 
Mr. F.C. Cook, 


NUNEATON.—For additions to 
and enlargement of the pump-well. 
Borough Surveyor, Nuneaton :— 

‘W. Sangwin . % 

. Hickman é s 
Bowles & Son ...... 
G. E. & W. Wincott, Nuneaton’ 


PL UMSTEAD.—For repairs to the Plumstead pump- 
ing-station, for the Metropolitan Water Boar 
Thames Iron Works, etc., C £ 
Seagers, Ltd.* ; 


.» Lite 


SHROPSHIRE.—For the erection of two labourers’ 
cottages at, New House Farm, Cramer Arms, Shrop- 
for Mr. F, Fleming Baxter. f 
rd, architects, 14, John-street, Adelpii 
Turford & Southward, Ltd., Ludlow......... 


STONE (Statls) 
; y, and destructor. 
seen, 5) Victoria.ctrost, We 


100 00/E Barke&S 


For sewage-disposal works, pump- 
Fredk. 


Mr: J. Commin, 


7,088 14 nders & 
t 6,900 0 0 | 7 
GU. Nevitt;Ltd. 6817 17| Stoke-on- 
| Trent 6,658 19 3 


[Engineer’s estimate, £7,6% 


TONG 


* completion of naye and 
Michael's Chun se, Middleton, near M 
Austin & architec 
ies by M Seigtt bc Sons pucyeyors; Lat 
Grundy, Sons, & Co., Middleton*...... £3,496 2 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


in (i) Seven 
1 
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Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
‘the Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, stoke. under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Grey Stone Lime, 


GROUND LIME, WHiTE CHALK LIME, 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 
PLASTER, SIRAPITE, AND SAND. 
Delivered in truck loads to any Station, or by vans in London, 


avprsss: JOSEPH S. PETERS. 


Works: MERSTHAM, SURREY.  Tel.: Merstham 9) 
Depot; 417, OLD KRNT ROAD. Hop 3681, 


Tel. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse) 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk! 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 


Telephone : DALSTON 1388, 
Many years connected with 


OGILVIE & C0 the die one oon 
BY LaAscEntEs & Co. ims 
unhill Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE, 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, ““rame- 


REE, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, | 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


THE 


enti Asohalte lr 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C, 


EMPRES 


\ Established 1834, 


Telephone: 
2570 North, 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 
346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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Deptford Library Competition 


: First Premiated Design, by Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. (See page 156.) 


EVIDENCE IN PRIVATE BILLS. 


the general principle that in 
future all Private Bills must 
| show a proper consideration for any 
| wsthetic questions involved, and must 
j be prepared by and with the advice of 
qualified experts, it is time that the 
| procedure of the Select Committees 
| should be so altered and improved as to 
| give effect, to the will of the nation. 

Tf we consider this ruling in conjunction 
| 

| 


ere ENT having now laid down 


with the emphasis laid on the value of 
the amenites of our cities in the Town 
Planning Act we are encouraged to 
assume that the national conscience is at 
| last fully awakened to the enormity of 


our previous methods, and that we have 
length realised that material prosperity 
is not the ultimate end of life, or even of 
1e conduct of public affairs, or the practi- 
cal satisfaction of material necessities the 
only object of our public improvements. 
Interpreting this principle in the widest 
ense, we are justified in saying that it 
1ould not apply only to bridges over 
ie Thames, but to all constructive and 
engineering work throughout the country, 
not. only bridges, but railways, docks, 
canals, and harbours—in fact, to every 
class of work of whatever description 
that affects the amenities of the town 
or alters the face of the country-side. 


5 


ct 


wm, 


The difficulty is that when a Private 
Bill comes before a Select Committee 
there is no one to say whether or not it 
involves wsthetic questions. When we 
think of some of the so-called improve- 
ments perpetrated in the past we are 
quite prepared to believe that a Select 
Committee approved them without ever 
realising that any artistic questions were 
involved; and even now we could almost 
lielieve it to be possible, for we are not 
aware that there is any competent 
authority whose duty it is to say whether 
a Bill does or does not affect them. 
Neither are we aware that any machinery 
exists to ensure that where such questions 
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are affected they shall receive adequate 
consideration. 

Possibly it might be better to withdraw 
all Bills affecting artistic questions from 
the Select Committees and deal with 
them otherwise, but while the present 
method obtains the procedure should at 
least be more suitable to the nature of the 
matters to be discussed. 

The extraordinary 
although their interes 
affected, the general pu 
They have no standing 
protest. The proposals 
mittee may prejudice 
but, unless they also 
interests, it seems to be 
that some public-spirited society may 
happen to notice what is going on, and 
be willing to be heavily penalised for 
presuming to be so public-spirited as to 
oppose it in the interests of the general 
welfare of the State. Hven then it seems 
that they have no legal right to appear, 
but must obtain the permission of the 
Committee and the gracious consent of 
the promoters, who have a right to 
object to their appearance. Surely such 
matters should not be left to chance ; 
recognised opposition seems as necessary 
here as in the House itself. 

At present the procedure seems all in 
favour of the promoters—whether their 
proposals are good or bad. If anyone 
whose personal interests are affected 
opposes the scheme his opposition is 
discounted as being prompted solely by 
a selfish regard for his own interests. 
Tf any one who, having special knowledce 
of the subject and no personal interest 
to serve, might be credited with a dis- 
interested regard for the public welfare, 
ventures to say a word he is promptly 
told to mind his own business. If he 
does get in a word of protest it is by favour 
of the Committee, and not by right. In 
either event the promoters score. Given 
a sufficiently wealthy Corporation and 
anything may go through. 

We could well imagine that 
cedure might be a relic of the days 
when influential capitalists were able to 
influence the procedure of Parliament to 
suit their own interests and not those of 
the public, but it seems rather out-of-date 
in these democratic days. 

When the subject under discussion 
of an ordinary business nature, with 
which the ordinary business man is 
competent to deal, it might with justice 
»e contended that the members of the 
Committee are there to represent the 
yublic and to protect the interests of the 
State; but even if they could always he 
trusted immediately to grasp the full 
nificance and effect of a scheme with 
which they’ were’: not previously | ac- 
quainted, and to discover for themselves 
the many aspects of the case deliberately 
withheld froni their’ notice. by the 
promoters, they: would not. be com- 
petent to protect the interests of 
the . public, where architectural. and 
other artistic questions were concerned, 
unless they happened to be ‘artists 
remselves. 
Tf, realising their own limitations, they 
admit the value of expert evidence, they 
should also realise that-the case’ for, the 
promoters is only one side of the question. 
f this is supported by expert evidence 
e interests of the State may demand that 


thing is that, 
s may be vitally 
ic can do nothing. 
and no right to 
before the Com- 
public interests, 
rejudice private 
eft to the chance 
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equally competent evidence be called 
in support of the other. There is never 
any harm in hearing both sides of a 


question. 
———_--—-e——_ 


THE ARCHITECT AS 
BUILDER. 


HE more recent developments 
in the organisation of garden 
suburbs have included one 
that has aroused a marked 

interest among architects and others. 

The fact that this interest has taken 

the form of criticism, in some cases 

avourable, but in others most definitely 
adverse, does not in our view prove it 

‘o be undesirable that the experiment in 

question should have been made : indeed, 

we are inclined to think that it must 
have been of considerable value in many 
cases in bringing home to many a young 
architect a number of practical considera- 


tions, unconnected with the art of 
architecture, but very germane to the 
execution of building work. The 


exhibition at Gidea Park and others 
of a similar character have admittedly 
been more or Jess experimental, and, 
while both from the architectural and 
the commercial standpoint some defects 
have become apparent, yet the know 
ledge gained may be held to have 
justified the experiment. 

The promoters seem to have clearly 
indicated the terms that they were pre- 
pared to offer. These were evidently 
intended to be fair and reasonable, and, 
if a competitor thought not, he was in 
no way compelled to take part. The 
conditions appear to have been closely 
adhered to throughout, and on the busi- 
ness side we cannot see that any case 
1as been made out against the promoters. 
Of course, we must recognise the regret- 
table case in which a young and struggling 
architect may have been tempted into 
taking up financial responsibilities for 
which he is unfitted, and which may 
distract him from his legitimate avocation, 
ut, on the other hand, there are others 
to whom such a competition must have 
eiven a lead as to the direction in which 
hey can be of most service to the 
public. 

As a general rule, however, it is cer- 
ainly not in the best interests of archi- 
tecture that it should be combined 
with financial speculation, hough 
here are a limited number who can 
wotk usefully on these lines. This 
being the case, we think that any future 
schemes for improving the architecture 
of our suburbs should keep quite distinct 
the questions of design and of 
There are many ways of doing this, 
and not only will sucha division, which 
is but-the one generally recogiised as 
expedient, avoid the objections that have 
been pointed out, but it will result 
in a far superior architectural treatment 
for such an estate. 

The weak point in the garden city 
and garden suburb is the “ bitty ” 
and confused effect resulting from the 
multiplicity of ideas packed into a limited 
space. However careful the arrangement, 
when we see ina, road some 200 yds. long 
the work of some twenty architects, each 
of whose designs was prepared without 
any knowledge of what the others were 
doing, there is bound to be too great a 
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variety of treatment and consequent 
confusion in the ensemble. 

If prizes were offered for designs only, 
hen the successful competitors can be 
allotted, not a scanty 40-ft. or 50-ft. plot, 
put an area sufficient for a group of houses 
harmoniously arranged. The building 
should be done by the estate ; or if this is, 
for financial reasons, impracticable, the 
promoters are surely in as good a position 
o arrange for builders to take up the 
ground as is the individual architect. 
At Gidea Park some of the estate is 
being dealt with in this manner, and 
his portion compares favourably with 
hat devoted to the exhibition, simply 
ecause of the advantage gained by 
designing a group of houses on uniform 
lines, over the more or less haphazard 
juxtaposition of specimen cottages. 
Thus we find two drawbacks to the 
method of making the architect his own 
yuilder—one the personal influence on 
he architect as an artist, and the other 
she effect on the architectural character 
of the estate owing to the compression of 
too many ideas into too small an area. 
Taking both these into consideration, 
we think that promoters will be wiser 
in future if they rely on the older method 
of obtaining their architecture and their 
financial support from distinct sources, 

We would not discount the value of the 
experiments that have been made, as 
we cannot but feel that without them 
we should not have been able to realise 
many of the possibilities before us in 
suburban developments. Probably most 
of the architects who have taken part 


in them have gained valuable information 
at not too costly a rate ; but experiments 


are useless unless they add to our stock 
of knowledge, and we may anticipate that 


future ones will take a somewhat different 
form. 
pag 

NOTES. 

We are very pleased to 

Hyde Park find such a general cons 

teRne sensus of public opinion 

Edward Vil. in favour of Professor 

Adshead’s plan for the 

memorial to King Edward VII. published 

in our columns last week. It has been 


placed before a number of Members of 


Parliament and their opinion is almost 
unanimously in favour of this site in 
preference to that at present approved 
vy the Committee. This Committee 
will beasked to consider the new proposal, 
and we cannot but feel that they will 
be impressed by its many advantages. 
Among these it may be mentioned 


uilding. jt is in asclose a relationship to Bucking« 


1am Palace as either of the previous 
sites, and is on that ground likely to 
meet with the King’s approval, while 
its detachment from the Victoria 
[emorial gives it an independent value 
of its own instead of rendering it merely 
a kind of annex to that scheme, such 
as it would have been in both the first 
site selected and the one at present 
officially supported by the Committee. 


Wuite the question of a 
memorial should be 
decided solely on the 


The Traffic 


Question. 


grounds of its expressing artistically the 


attributes of the’ individual commemo- 


rated and should not be mixed up with 


) 
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the fulfilment of practical demands, 
only a pedant would object, if it car be 
shown that these first requirements are 
adequately met, if other gains can be 
claimed im addition. Now Professor 
Adshead’s scheme, as well as providing a 
fine site for the monument, very greatly 
improves the possibilities for traffic con- 
tro] at this point. Since the time of last 
“improvement” at Hyde Park Corner, 
we have grasped the disadvantages and 
risks of large open spaces intersected by 
numerous traffic routes, of which this is 
a typical example. We now know them 
to be dangerous to the pedestrian, and 
costly in the amount of direction de- 
manded for the traffic. Anv scheme more 
in accord with our present knowledge of 
traffic requirements may certainly claim 
this as an added merit. 


We cannot think that in 

Bs Greater rejecting the Greater 
Railway. Uondon railway scheme, 

q the Committee of the 

House of Lords has acted in the best 


interests of our great city. Though at 
the present time the scheme may be a 
little in advance of the requirements, 
it will in the near future become impossible 
to carry out on account of the enhanced 
value of the land it would require to 
schedule. It possesses many points of 
similarity to the railway portion of the 
scheme propounded by Mr. D. Barclay 
Niven, and supported by Mr. G. L. Pepler 
in a carefully reasoned paper read before 
the Town Planning Conference last 
October. The general merits of such 
a scheme are obvious, and we must natur- 
ally feel some regret in seeing the rejection 
of any proposal that might lead to its 
adoption, if only in part. We do not 
believe that we have heard the last of the 
Greater London Railway, and we should 
not be surprised to find the proposa 
revived. Might we hint to the promoters 
that if their scheme provided for an outer 
boulevard, and other amenities, it shoulc 
carry with it a force ot public suppor 
that no Parliamentary Committee could 
resist 7 


In a letter to the Tinies, 
Mr. H. Pirie-Gordon draws 
attention to the shamefu 
neglect of the historic monuments in 
Asia Minor and the supine attitude of the 
Government at Constantinople towards 
hese. In Uria the Byzantine walls 
are in process of being destroyed; at 
Beredjik, a similar destruction is taking 
place; and now it has been publicly 
anounced that the Castle of Aleppo is 
7 be levelled, and the stones sold as 
building material. It is almost incon- 
ceivable in these davs that such a piece of 
vandalism should be attempted. Aleppo, 
without the castle on its citadel hill, wil! 
ose all claim to distinction; one might 
almost as well talk of levelling the 
Acropolis by way of improving Athens. 
The extent to which Aleppo depends on 
his citadel group for its effect may be 
appreciated by any who have at hand 
“Amurath to Amurath,” by Gertrude 
Lothian Bell. j 


The Citadel 
of Aleppo. 


: A casr recently decided 

Bae Architect's in the Courts, in thé course 
| Position. J ».0f which it was .alleged 
ss that an architect had, by 
special "request or instruction from his 
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chent, withheld a certificate due to the 
builder, led to a judicial pronouncement 
which cannot fail to be of service to the 
profession. Some clients seem to think 
that an architect can be retained, like an 
attorney, to exact the last pound of flesh 
from the builder, and to strain the 
authority vested in him by the contract 
in. the owner’s interest to the utmost 
extent that legal technicalities will 
permit. On the contrary, the judges 
laid it down that the position of the archi- 
tect, as between client and contractor, 
is an impartial and judicial one. We think 
this fact cannot be emphasised too often, 
and that its recognition by the courts 
cannot fail to be specially helpful to young 
architects. Being naturally anxious to 
build up a practice by pleasing their 


clients, they may find it rather difficult 
at times to hold their own with influential 
people, who may be disposed to be 
overbearing. 
——+-4-2 —_ 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
I.—PRIMITIVE BRIDGES. 

Tr is reasonable to suppose that prehistoric 
man owed his first timber bridge to a storm 
of wind, which hurled down a tall tree across 
a wide crevasse in a glacier of the Ice Age. 


Many a bridge of this accidental sort was 
probably used long before the period of the 


times 
of its own 
rough its 


cavemen, during those mysterious 
when a type of ape, growing tired. 
active life on all-fours, passed t 
evolution from monkeyhood into manhood, 
leaving a great many of its kith and kin 
either stranded for ever at the halfway 
stations of gorillahood and chimpanzeeism, 
or hopelessly in the rear as little and agile 
tree-climber As man seems to have had 
for his first ancestors a breed of apes born 
with a taste for experiment and discontent, 
it is not surprising to find that the earliest 
human efforts to pass from bad to better 
took hints from Nature and her marvels. 
Cave-lions and cave-bears were compelled 
to give up their homes to man; the fire 
stored in flint was discovered when the first 
human weapons were chipped to a point ; 
clay was moulded into utensils, and the 
building methods of birds and beasts were 
patterns for imitation. We know, for 
instance, that man dug round pit-dwellings 
into which he crawled on his stomach along 
a circular burrow, finding warmth and safety 
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in the earth like many other animals. Later, 
encouraged by the example set by beavers in 
their dams and lodges, human craftsmanship 
evolved the lake-dwelling and the round hut, 
using for the timber walls the same plaster 
of mud mixed with straw and loam that house 
martins have ever employed in their nest- 
building. 

Well now, as soon as man had passed 
through that technical evolution to which he 
owed the solid foundation of his lake-homes 
he was a primitive architect, with lknow- 
ledge enough to build a bridge of timber ; 
and if we keep in mind the way in which he 
laid enduring foundations in a lake we may 
infer, without any great extravagance, 
that his wooden bridges were akin to those 
at Srinagar, the capital of Kishmir, a city 
founded in the VIth century a.p., and 
justly famous for the quaint youth of its 
unchanging architecture. Seven bridges 
there span the River Jhelum, which is the 
Hydaspes of the Greek historians, and to 
study their construction is to feel oneself 
intimately in touch with a little Venice 
belonging to the long-ago of primeval 
handicrafts. I give two photographs, and 
as each represents a bridge having a super- 
structure of frail shops, partly held up by 
poles, the probable resemblance to a lake- 
village is plain for us to see. The piers are 
made of beams laid criss-cross, and in one 
bridge there is no angular platform below the 
piers to break the force of the current after 
heavy rains, while the pier timbers in the other 
rest on foundations similar in shape to those 
that Colechurch and Isembert designed and 
made for the great Old London Bridge, 
with its romantic houses, its chapel, its 
defensive towers, and cellars in the thickness 


of the piers. Old London Bridge, finished 
in 1209, and destroyed in 1830-31, had 
the same lineage as the shop-bridges of 


Srinagar, the first ancestors being prehistoric 
huts built over lakes on artificial islands 
formed of logs, brushwood and peat, with 
upper layers of timber, and branches held 


in position by scores of little piles. 
But, although the workmanship at 
Srinagar is very primitive, you will see 


that the piers have been influenced by the 
progress of art in India, for the horizontal 
beams, cut in varying lengths, are composed, 
and they suggest a rude arch between the 


piers. This evidence of progress, too, is 
more noteworthy in another bridge at 
Srinagar, a bridge of unmortared stone, 


with booths of timber, over the Marqual 
Canal. Here the arch is nearly triangular, 
suggesting a descent from that cone-shaped 
hut from which the beehive houses of stone 
inherited the inclined jambs to their 
doorways. 


{ Photo. hy Frith, 


Thirlmere Bridges, 


burdened with hou Some .have nothing 
more than a néz footway of boards 
and parapets of simple latti sework. 
attractive example, with six piers, crosses 
Jhelum at Baramula, and beyond, but near 
to it, a primeval-looking village b in the 
shade of the Himalaya fountains. Here, 
if anywhere, we have a type of bridge similar 
to the prehistoric—if, as certainly seems 
probable, the art of the lake-dwellers left 
its sheltered moorings and adventured across 
rivers. 
India is rich in primitive bridges, and I 
have now to speak of the suspension bridges 


of bamboo, near Darjeeling, for instance, 
and also in the Bermulda Hills. Here, in 


the Buria Kol, bridge-ropes are made with 
ie d silky fibres of the Nilgiri 
the il look of the handi- 
> human at er-webbing, and its 
icity and strength ought to 
n the busy pride that engineers now 
in metal s nsion bridges having often 


en a rapid glance at 
primitive work in wood and in cane. To 
this part of our subject several Roman 
bridges belong. The earl bridge built 


at Rome was called the Bridge of Stakes 
Pons Sublicius, 
Martius, 


by At 


built, it is said, by 
the 


then reconstructed by 
who thereupon b 
An. illustr: 


high 
came known a3 
ion of the Pons 
Sublicius, adapted from historical descriptions, 
will be found in. Colonel Emy’s Traité de 


Art de la Charpenterie. The piles were 
driven into the river’s bed, then straightened 
at the top with strong wind-braces ; hurdle- 
like piers were formed in this way for the 
ucture, which had latticed parapets. 
bridge Horatius Cocles passed for all 
time into the heroisms that beget their like. 

The Pons Sublicius is believed to be the 
form of bridge that the Romans used fre- 
quently in their colonies, and this belief is 
reasonable, particularly as regards England, 
for England was a land of forests, and if the 
Romans had built important bridges of stone 
some relics of them would have been found 


in our larger rivers. Timber bri , too, 
belong to the traditions of English work- 


manship, and a good many of them were 
stake-and-pile bridges. There was one at 
Windsor in the XVIIIth century, and its 
primitive craftsmanship contrasted oddly 
with the Ca; Artists liked to draw it, 
and I have seen it in a picture by Joseph 
Farington, R.A., who lived from 1747 to 
1821. Twenty years ago a very picturesque 
bridge of stakes kept the past alive at Old 
Shore! ham, Sussex, but a recent illustration 
in Mr. F. G. Brabant’s “Sussex”? shows 
that it has been made as dull as grammar at 
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breakfast. Even so, its lineage 
is very ancient; there was a lawsuit about 
the bridge in t th year of Edward IT., 
and it was then so old that a part of the wood- 
work had fallen into the river. And I 
dwell upon these matters here because ‘the 
Old Shoreham Bridge of twenty years ago 
showed no more art-in its.construction than 
that which went. to the making of a prehistoric 
lake-village. 

But we turn now to another point. How 
were stone bridges evolved? This question 
belongs to the domain of speculative reason- 
ing, but we can start out from definite facts. 
Tt is safe to believe that. primitive man 
must have used the stepping-stones across 
rivers that the hazards of Nature often placed 
in the waters. This was the earliest bridge 
of stones, but its yalue to man not only varied 
from day to day, but was of no-use at. all 
when it was needed particularly—that is to 
say, after heavy rains, when rivers became 
too rapid-or too deep to -be forded: on foot. 
Primitive man could. not ‘fail to notice this 
f and would he not:apply to it his ripening 
intelligence as a builder? Hach .stepping- 
stone was a foundation for other stones to 
rest upon, and a cluster of them, carried up 
to a given height) above the surface of the 
river during a flood, would form a pier, 
across which logs or slabs of stone could be 
laid to another pier, just as they are to-day 
in the Pont-y-Pant, in the Lledr Valley, 
Wales. 


One remembers, 


a wedding 


in this connexion, that 
a famous bri at Babylon, over’ the 
Euphrates, mentioned by ~ Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, had. stone piers and a foot- 
way of movable planks, . which were not 
left down at night. This bridge is ascribed 
by Herodotus to Nitocris, and ‘by Siculus to 
Semiramis. It was easy to defend, and this 
good quality gave a long life to its central idea, 
A medieval bridge with movable planking 
still exists in France. I have seen a photo- 
graph of it, but forget the name. 

Very often the Romans used stone piers 
and a superstructure of wood, as in Trajan’s 
magnificent bridge across the Danube, 
just below the rapids of the Iron Gate. 
This great achievement, dating from A.p. 104, 

lodorus of Damascus, 
was partly de: stroyed by Hadrian, who said 
that it made a pas along which the 
natives could make raids to the injury of the 
Roman rue; as if a system of barriers and 
guards could not have held the great footy 
against all comers. Still, relics of thirt 
piers remain to this day. Originally 
bridge was about 1,300° yds. long, 


the 
with 
twenty arches of hewn stone, which, accord- 
ing to Dion Cassius, were 150 ft. high, 60 ft. 
wide, and 170 ft. from each other. Here 


we have travelled far from the Pons Sublicius 


[Photo. by 


S. Sargisson. 


The Weaver’s Bridge, Wycollar, 
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and the primitive bridge of planks or of stone 
slabs resting on stones. - It is believed that in 
Trajan’s bridge the piers were founded by 
sinking caissons, while during the building of 
the piers for the Babylon Bridge the Euphrates 
was diverted from its course. ' This happened 
also to the Thames when Old London Bridge 
was constructed, according to Stow. 

Finally, which is the earliest. type of stone 
bridge in Great Britain ? If -stepping-stones 
ever developed into piers of loose 
Ss, we must pect to ‘find some 
tradition of it in those parts of the country 
where descendants of the prehistoric inhabit- 
ants sheltered ' themselves from successive 
Ethnologists are now pretty well 
ed that there are people in the British 
whose lineage is probably. as: old as 
Neolithic folk of England. They are 

short, virile, and oval-headed ; their 
atures are small and their tempers quick ; 

y are to be met with in Cornwall, Wales, 

» Isle of Man, Treland, and’ the West of 
Scotland, north asthe Orkneys. 
We from Dartmoor that I choose 
for a very primitive bridge 
made with granite slabs resting on granite 
piers. It stands at Postbridge on the Hast 
Dart. Locally it is called a“ clapper” 
bridge, and its type is common in Cornwall. 
One is reminded at once of Stonehenge. 

This does not mean that the “clapper” 
bridges still extant belong to pre-Roman 
i They are medieval, ~but the principle 
of their structure is prehistori ic. The same 
type, but with variations, is found also in 
Wales, and I note particularly the Pont-y- 
Pant, in the Lledr Valley, for its piers are 
loose fragments of rock, and the wooden 
footway is primitively rustic. Here is a 
bridge that belongs to what I venture to call 
the period. of developed stepping-stones. 
Among my illustrations is a good English 
example of primitiveness, at Thirlmere. 
In this quaint thing the stones form a sort 
of dam with angular holes in it, across which 
run wooden hand-bridges. Imagine how 
easy it would be in a shallow river to convert 


stepping-stones into a bridge of this kind, 
leaving a space here and there for the water 


to pass through. 
——_+--+__. 


DEPTFORD LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


u site provided for this building is perhaps 
as good could be ‘expected. An island site 
is, of course, ne ary to a perfect architectural 
rendering of the programme, but, where one with 
three frontages is provided, we are bound to 
recognise how much worse it might have been, 
and to be grateful accordingly. 

The chief trouble with “th 
faces the wrong way. 
narrow for a library, « 
the main street. This to difficulties 
with the entrance. Considering the shape of 
the site, the natural place for the entrance is 
perhaps in the centre of the longer frontage 
to the side street; but from the point of view 
of approach it should be in the shorter frontage 
to the main road, 

In the circumstances the competitors seem 
to have been in considerable doubt as to the 
course to pursue. The majority, includ 
the author of the first premiated design, Sir 
Brumwell ‘Thomas, and of the second, Me 
Castle & Warren, place the front entranc 
the narrow end of the site in the main 
while the author of the third premiated desig: 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, was evidently keenly 
alive to the advantages of both positions as to 
send in two complete designs. Oth in, 
such as Mr. 8. B. Russell, and Messrs. North & 
Robin, make out a very good case for placing 
the entrance at the side. 

When a premium is awarded to a com- 
petitor who has submitted two complete 
schemes it would always be interesting to 
know to which-the-premium is given. In this 
case, we presume, it is to the one with the 
entrance in the same position as those placed 
first and second, but. in other cases it might 
not be so obvious. 

If we accept the point of view that the 
entrance direct from the main street is of the 


site is that it 
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First Premiated Design, by Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 


first importance, we find that the frontage 
jis too narrow to admit of a central entrance. 
This has led to the entrance being placed on 
the side nearest the adjoining buildings, and the 
result is a type of plan that is more charac- 
iteristic of a town house than a public library. 
The entrance corridor with st 
straight through the depth of the n ‘oom, 
which has its narrow end to the front, and is 
\lit from front and side, and leads direct to a large 
room at the back—the lending library—the 
jwhole width of the site, which is lit from the 
side street, as behind it again is a block of 
staff rooms and stores lit from the back street. 

This at once leads to difficulties with the 
sub-librarian’s room, which cannot be both 
onveniently situated and properly lit, and with 
he lighting of the corridor, and the public space 
jd counter of the lending library. To obtain 
light from the windows of the side street 
etween the rows of stacks, the counter has had 
10 be placed on the opposite side of the room 
yhere there is no light for the indicators. To 
jobtain this light the public space is top lit, 
which involves the main wall of the reference 
library on the first floors being set back over 
(he counter and carried over a space of some 
po ft. Practically the only one of the com- 
petitors on these lines who has been able to 
wwoid this structural and esthetic defect is 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, who solves the problem 


by boldly lighting both his ground and first 
floors from the garden of the adjoining property. 
Assuming that this expedient is allowable by the 
terms of the conditions, it has, of course, the 
added advantage of giving more room on the 
first floor. 

The winning design by Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas has achieved an apparent simplicity 
and straightforwardness of plan which probably 
went far to gain him the award. In order to 
obtain such desirable simplicity it may, of course, 
be necessary to make some sacrifice of accommo- 
dation and convenience of arrangement. It is, 
however, just a question whether in this case 
the process has not been carried too far, unduly 
mping the staff and store rooms at the 
k—the book store being reduced by nearly 
one-half its area—crowding out the lit ans 
room from its most convenient position and 
placing it where it would be more suitable for 
a public room, and crushing the sub-librarian into 


a distorted apology for a room on the wrong side 
of the entrance corrid 
the wall for the 


Everything g 
of a straight line— 
an. It 


y will di pear, for it seems to be 
more or less arbitrarily imposed on the plan. 
The main justification for making any undue 
sacrifice for the sake of breadth and simplicity 
of plan is, we suppose, that the loss can be 
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repaid by simpler and sounder construction, an 
by the greater breadth and finer architectura 
character of an elevation which is the natura 
result of such a plan. In this case, however: 
the elevation, although in itself one of the most 
pleasing, has no relation to the plan, and gains 
nothing by this process over those which show 
no undue sacrifice. 

What seems so unaccountable is that, having 
taking considerable pains and some liberties 
with the programme to pull the plan together 
into an architectural form—which presumably 
he thinks the right form—the author should 
deliberately go back on himself and refrain 
from making use of the advantages so obtained 
by declining to give a straightforward expression 
of his straightforward plan. He takes some 
trouble, he appears to think it worth while to 
make some sacrifice, to obtain the structural 
suggestion of an interesting elevation, and then 
he seems to think better, or worse, of it, and 
hides it all behind a screen wall, as if he 
was ashamed of it. Had the main bulk of 
the large rooms been emphasised on the 
elevations and a separate feature made of 
the entrance block something characteristic 
would have resulted. As it is, the elevation 
is a sham, having no proper relation to the 
internal structure. 

To produce a striking plan and an equally 
striking elevation having no relation one to the 
other is not the way to produce architecture, but 
it may be the way to win competitions while 
assessors continue to be impressed by such 
methods. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
winning design is the only sinner in this respect. 
Indeed this falsity of elevation seems to be the 
weak spot of nearly all the designs that enter 
from the front. With the exception of Mr. 
Adams they all shirk the logic of the situation 
and try to make this entrance front look as if 
it was one large room from end to end: 
Curiously enough, they all adopt the same 
general treatment—a more or less solid mass 
at either end with three bays between, but as this 
is evidently not suggested by the plan, we can 
only guess at its source of inspiration. 

The advantage of the side entrance as illus- 
trated by the designs by Mr. S. B. Russell and 
Me: North & Robin, is that, apart from 
arrangement, it seems to avoid the necessity 
for dishonest construction. Neither does it 
tempt to se elevational treatment of the 
front. As the newsroom can be taken from end 
to end the single unit expression of this front, 
after which most of the competitors seem to 
hanker, can be naturally and reasonably 
obtained. In this matter of straightforward 
expression Mr. Russell’s design is, we think, 
one of the | submitted. The elevations 
themselves considered without reference to 
what is behind them—which, however absurd, 
seems the fashion here—may not perhaps be 
lly considered so pleasing as those of the 
r, but they are more truthful and 
ve, and the design generally, whatever 

is, in our opinion, more on the lines 
that make serious architecture possible. 

Other d on the same general lines as the 
premiated on re those by Mr. Albert L. Guy, 
Mr. Arnold 8. Tayler—who in sacrificing 
convenience for the benefit of his sub-librarian 
obtains an awkward staircase—Messrs. F. J. 
Fedle & Meyers—whose attractive plan shows 
ense of the value of internal architectural 
forms, but whose treatment of the house- 
keeper’s apartments can hardly be justified— 
and Messrs. Newman & Newman. 

Messrs. Young & Horsley submit a com- 
pleted alternative. Both designs have pleasing 
elevations, and both plans show the counter 
of the lending-library parallel with the book 
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LEWISHAM Hitart RaAD. 


ELEVATION TO. 
ROKEBY ROAD. 


Second Premiated Des’gr, by Messrs. Castle & Warren. 
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Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Castle & Warren. 


stacks, and dividing this room from the news- 
room, 4 

We do not consider that the general level of 
achievement ‘shown by these designs is any 
argument in favour of limited competitions. 
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“SOUTH KENSINGTON.” 
THE EXHIBITIONS OF THE NATIONAL 

COMPETITION AND THE ROYAL 

COLLEGE OF ART. 

Tur exhibition of work by students of the 
Royal College of Art and that of the prize- 
winning and the commended designs sub- 
mitted in the National Competition may be 
taken and grouped together because they are 
both for the greater part the outcome of a 
systematic attempt to educate the nation in 
art and the crafts, which may be conveyed 
by the term “South Kensington.’ The 
definiteness of the connotation implicit in 
those words is sufficiently established ; all that 
is official, all, of education in matters con- 
nected with the arts, that is controlled from 
Whitehall is thereby conveyed. And these 
exhibitions, both open at present, the one of 
the Royal College, recruited for the most part 
from these who have graduated—who have 
obtained a diploma—from one of the many 
schools associated with South Kensington and 
subject more or less to its control, and the 
other, of the National Competition, are the 
product and vindication of the Board of 
Education machine. 

The term “machine” is by no means in- 
tended to convey disapproval or contempt. 
But it should be borne in mind that it 2 
“ machine,’’ that it is an organisation of a sort 
commonly assumed to be repugnant to the 
British mind when it turns its pellucid gaze 
upon affairs of art; an organisation, in fact, 
in a realm over which a whisper of any such 
thing must sweep like a blighting wind. It 
is, moreover, an uncommonly big machine. 
town in the kingdom of any consider- 
able size it has its net spread wide. More 
often than not the only art and technical 
school in the place is subject, if not in official 
fact, then as helplessly in a slavery of method 
and aim. For the power which has in its 
gift the mead of official reward with 
“ National’? as compelling prefix, must im- 
pose, whether it thinks it does so or even 
wants to or not, some measure of the methods 
necessary to procure the results of which it 
approves. The inevitable tendency of the 
permanenj yet subordinate teacher is to work 
for immediate results. And so all kut the 
very wayward or the seemingly obtuse, the very 
poor or those who are rather rich, get caught. 

It is not our business here and now to 
expound, defend, or condemn “South Ken- 
sington’’ as an influence in the artistic 
development of national talent. As,a system 


of teaching it has its apologists, one must con 
fess; by many of those whose opinions really 
count it stands condemned. But let any 
who feel inclined to associate themselves with 
its antagonists reflect that the movement (it 
perhaps too firmly rooted in matter-of-fact 
septance now to be called a movement) has 
a‘torded innumerable opportunities for learn- 
ing which might otherwise only with difficulty 
have been obtained; on the other hand, it 
may be argued that facility of access may be 
too pronounce And so on indefinitely, with 
innumerable arguments—a case, for one side 
or the other, being made in the usual way 
by uttering half of them. We leave the 
methods to those immediately interested— 
our concern is with the results. 

At the exhibition of works rewarded in 
the National Competition it is interesting 
to observe once more that the brighter sections 
are those by their nature least influenced in 
their course by the schools. The examples of 
illustration, for instance, in black and white 
or in colour, show not only a more complete 
measure of achievement (natural enough in 
that, granted talent, no Jong labour is 
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required), but also an alertness, individuality, 
and life, which, combined with the know- 
ledge that, except in matters of technique, the 
hool has not ne rily had any hand in 
leads one to the view that this possibility 
is perhaps the reason of such marked 
superiority. On the other hand, such 
tions as (to make use of a sort of 
title) ‘‘designs based on a plant,”’ in- 
South Kensington,” with its pseudo- 

botanical study has fuller play and 
influence, are for the most 
part desperately dull and uninspired. 
“Nature study ’’ is of very little use to those 
on whom the aiflatus does not descend; tradi- 
tion is, however, with its appeal to all the 
ons of culture. It is therefore pleas- 
ing to observe that traditional forms are gain- 
ing fast, and entirely oust the 
strugglers ab initi In lace- 
work, which has suffered_much, this tendeney 
is marked and especially pleasing. Indeed, 
in all the smaller matters of design, those 
directions in which “South Kensington” 
formerly held strongest sway, “South Ken- 
sington ”’ is keing slowly thrust out. Designs 
for book-covers, embroidery, plasterwork, 
fabric, and all the little things to which this 
style may be applied, show more and more that 
tradition is coming back to its own; and the 
many examples entitled “Study of the 
Historic Styles of Ornament’’ indicate that 
this return is being encouraged. But there is 
much more to be done in what would a short 
time ago have been considered this retro- 
gressive direction before any real advance 
can be made. Technical ability, often sur- 
prisingly precocious (notably in two gold medal 
jewellery exhikits—we hope age is not taken 
into account by the judges) is sometimes buried 
in design which does not deserve a second 
glar In no case, naturally, does the design 
outstrip its execution—if one may in one’s 
mind predicate the possibility of a separation 
of the two. They are most happily worthy 
of each other perhaps in the encaustic work 
submitted by the schools in the Potteries 
district. Turning, however, to those realms 
called pure art as opposed to applied (or 
rather to the technical preparation for it, for 
hardly any of the exhikits are anything but 
essays in technique), we find ourselves (for 
just that reason) unwilling, 
unable, to deliver an opinion (necessarily on 
technical points) of any value. But what one 
may say concerning the painting and the 
sculpture in the course of a consideration of 
“South Kensington” is that, though at 
certain schools these arts may be very well 
taught, at none of them, as far as a spectator 
can tell, is there an atmosphere permitting 
the d ble flair; that ‘South Ken 
sington ’’ as an environment tends to suppress 
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Third Premiated Des’gn, by Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
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Deptford Library: Alternative Design, by Mr. Henry T. Hare. 


expression of the vitality of emotion, which 
is the essential ingredient. And from the 
architectural point of view that the decora- 
tive aspects of these arts, as far as painting 
is concerned, appear to be rarely considered, 
and, as 1 s the sculpture, but imperfectly 
understood. There are two ways of sculpture ; 
the ancient Gr s alone have succeeded in 
achieving in rare instances a synthesis of them 
both. In the one way the sculpture is 
“pure *’ and supreme, and the architecture, 
its setting, must be “ pure’’ also and abstract 
to the uttermost degree. In the other, seen 


) in its most vivid expression, in the emotional 


| for the first, and an example here is 


| the architecture itself (one must as 


mood termed the Baroque, the sculpture 
grows out of the very stone of the architec- 
ture it adorns and ists to complete. 


Modern sculpture, with subservience to the 
literal actuality of natural form, is fitted only 


Gold Medal design for a fireplace with a 
carved panel. Of the second way uth 
Kensington’? seems unable to dream. As to 
me that 
the exhibition contains the best there is), it is 
for the most part bad—or not so much bad 
as feeble. Feebly taught, if taught at all, so 
that hardly any of it can claim to have come 
from a school rightly termed “of Art.’ It 


| Seems as though “‘ South Kensington”’ in the 
| provinces (with which one must include the 
| various villages of London) might as well 


abandon the attempt to teach an art requir- 
ing the enthusiasm the machine seems to 


stifie, the intelligence it does not distil, the 
vigour of attack it fails to inspire, and the 
metropolitan environment it cannot supply. 
Merely from a visit to this exhibition in its 
corrugated-iron shed on one of those strips of 
waste ground with which that congerie of 
muserms abound, one would think that most 
of the teachers employed, not in the matter 
of architecture only, were persons of little 
culture and lacking any touch of the humani- 
i of ability, let us concede, in matters 
aining to the technical aspects of what 
otherwise in no 


Art, apex of ‘South Kensington,’’ the 
attitude, inimical to the machine, to which 
we have found ourselves gradually compelled, 
suffers a rebuff; but one due rather to the 
absence of those ingredients of ‘‘ South Ken- 
sington’* we condemn than to their justi 
tion. At the Royal College we find in Profe 
Beresford Fite and Gerald Moira, two men 
of firm individuality, artists, from whose 
werk, apart from their teaching, it is im- 
possible to withhold admiration and respect, 
and teachers wielding the so essential bias of 
personality—a quality which ‘South Ken- 
sington,’’ if it does not actually exclude, still 
can hardly be expected to encourage—suffer- 
ing as it must from the inevitable inhibitions 
of bureaucratic control. 

In the sections not of painting or of archi- 
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tecture—in those directions of decorative art 
with which ‘South Kensington’ concerns 
itself most directly, that is to say—the impres- 
sion given is merely that of an extension of 
the other exhibition, of considerable technical 
ability, with here and there individual merit, 
but no indication of any definite tendency or 
exceptional power of personal direction. The 
coloured glass seems sound, except for an 
inclination ¢o studied awkwardness of leading 
(of a fine fitness at times, as in the case of 
the little three-piece light of the head by 
Botticelli). There is some pleasing pottery, 
woodcarving, metalwork, and embroidery of 
the customary —taking our impression as 
a whole. Lettering is good, as it usually is 
in these days, but manuscript and illumina- 
tion should ke embarked upon seriously, if at 
all. We find nature study tiresome. 

Whether the improvement in the amount 
of knowledge of architectural detail in the 
section devoted to “room decoration ’’ is due 
in any measure to our animadversion last 
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year or not we are unable to say. It would 
please us to think so, and afford hope and 
encouragement to the expression of our view 
that the improvement can and will continue. 
There are still exhibits at which the trained 
architect would laugh, and the colour schemes 
are often unpleasantly emphatic. It is not 
enough, too, that thorough knowledge of the 
grammar of architectural design should be 
applied to the walls and static features of an 
apartment. A room should be conceived as 
a whole replete and harmonious in every par- 
ticular, even perhaps, in the German fashion, 
to the size, shape, and tone of the pictures 
upon the walls 

In the architectural section for the first time 
in all our peregrination do we find evidence 
of definite teaching and assured direction. 
The exhibition is restrained in quantity 
because from what one knows of the way in 
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which the R.C.A. student works one is aware 
that only a very small proportion of the work 
done is shown, and in kind because of the 
strictness with which the more severe methods 
of Italian Renaissance design are adhered 
to. ‘Ihe exceptional facilities afforded by the 
adjacent Museum are fully used, especially as 
regards the coloured models of Ttalian 
interiors with which it is so well stocked. 
And the result under Professor Pite is a 
strongly Italianate style of design, carefully 
and often remarkably drawn, and freshened 
with touches of the individual neo-Grecque 
which the Professor has at times used in his 
own practice. . 4 

Little space remains to us in which to 
deal with the painting. As is to be expected, 
the larger essays in decorative painting in 
point of vigour of colour and design fall as 
far short af the students’ own sketches as of 
the high measure in these matters attained 
in Professor Moira’s own work. Indeed, we 
would have expected to see his influence more 
directly apparent. It is in the monthly 
sketches of given subjects, interesting and 
very enjoyable as pictures sans arriére pensée, 
with their very highly-developed feeling for 
composition, that the effect of the personality 
of the Professor is felt. 


—_—_e-@-»__ 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTI- 
TUTE CONGRESS, BELFAST. 
ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Tur following is the conclusion of our 
report of the congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, which has just been held at Belfast. 
The report was commenced in our issue for 
July 28, p. 98, and continued last week on 
p- 127 :— 

Artificial Lighting of Hospitals. 

Mr. John Darch in discussing this question 
said that in visiting the principal London and 
other hospitals he had been keenly struck 
with the universal want of discrimination in 
lighting. There was a kind of trade ortho- 
doxy which cherished certain forms and 
fittings and decreed their use, often in defi- 
ance of common sense. There was to be 
avoided, on the one hand, the evils of glare, 
and, on the other, the risk of eye strain 
consequent on insufficient light, or upon the 
effort to see in the face of misguided lights. 
The value of illumination depended not on 
the amount of light that was shed through- 
out a room, but on that which was reflected 
for visible objects. An essential part, there- 
fore, of any scheme of illumination was the 
colouring of walls and ceilings, the strength 
of which must be properly balanced with the 
amount of light available. Dark colours ate 
up the light, and were therefore wasteful. 
White ceilings, cornices, and friezes not 
glossy, with pale-tinted walls and slightly 
darker dadoes, would best serve the hospital 
and its inmates. The author, without enter- 
ing into a comparison of the merits of 
various lighting media, proceeded to show 
by means of diagrams how lights should be 
placed so as to successfully illuminate every 
department of a hospital. 

Mr. Leon Gaster congratulated the Insti- 
tute on the fact that lighting was being 
taken up from the sanitarian’s point of view. 
He also pointed out that the French Govern- 
ment had recently appointed a committee, 
consisting of doctors, architects, and 
engineers, to consider and report to the 
Public Health Department on the conditions 
of different illuminants and their hygienic 
aspects, etc. He expressed the hope that 
the Home Office of this country would take 
the matter up. 

Major Blackman referred to the bad light- 
ing of barracks and regimental institutes, 
and thought it was essentially a matter on 
which the Government ought to take some 
action. 

Mr. E. T. Hall criticised some of the 
diagrams of the author, and said his prefer- 
ence was for a light 2 ft. from the wall, 
but suspended from the ceiling. 


Planning of School Classrooms. 


Mr. W. R. Webb (Licentiate R.I.B.A.) 
said the chief object to be borne in mind in 
the planning of the classroom was to secure 
the concentration of the scholar on his work, 
and to afford the teacher complete control of 
the classroom, isolated and independent, 
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without communication of any kind with 
the adjoining classrooms. In this respect 
the general practice in Continental schools 
was a striking improvement on that of many 
English examples, in which glazed doors 
and glazed movable partitions between the 
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classrooms were much too freely introduced. 
Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 were common 
types of school classrooms in England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and show at a 
glance the different methods of arrange- 
ment of desks and the shape of classrooms. 
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The length of the classroom should be deter- 
mined by the acuity of vision of the 
scholars and the vocal energy of the teacher, 
and the width should be limited by the 
application of the rules governing the light- 
ing. The application of these two rules had 
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resulted in the adoption in nearly all coun- 
tries of a rectangular classroom, having 
length and width in the proportion of 3 to 2 
or 5 to 3. The height of a classroom, which 
should not exceed 13 ft., was determined by 
the question of acoustics and cost. Many 
Continental authorities considered that the 
width of a classroom should not exceed one 
and _a half times its height, which view was 
confirmed by Dr. Kerr, of the London 
County Council, who had recently stated 
that classrooms should not exceed 20 ft. in 
width. If the suggestions contained in the 
report of the recent Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education on the cost 
of school buildings were adopted, buildings 
of the permanent type might be designed by 
the architect in the various methods of rein- 
forced brickwork or concrete, so successfully 
employed in other structures; and for those 
division walls between classrooms, clinker 
breeze, hollow and solid concrete partition 
blocks offer considerable advantage in regard 
to facility of construction and economy in 
cost. The use of glazed brick dadoes, which 
are in any case open to many objections, 
would not be practicable with walls of this 
description; glazed tiles, which, however, 
were open to similar objections, could be 
employed if desired, but in his opinion the 
use of a cement dado was much to be pre- 
ferred. The portions of the walls above the 
cement dado and the ceilings required to be 
finished with a plaster of a much_ softer 
description than that generally used, both 
for acoustic reasons and to prevent undue 
condensation. All the surfaces should be 
brought to as smooth a face as possible, with 
the internal angles between walls and ceilings 
rounded in the plaster. The colouring of the 
walls should be most carefully selected, as 
the value of reflected light from suitably 
selected tints could not be over-estimated. 
The most suitable tints for this purpose 
were those of the sage-green or eau-de-nil, 
containing a proportion of about two-thirds 
of body white. But the dadoes should, of 
course, be finished with a darker tint with 
a plain line band as border. Dealing with 
the various materials for flooring, the author 
advocated linoleum, the cost of laying which, 
he said, compared favourably with batten, 
parquet, or wood block floors. The economy 
with which cleaning and repairs could be 
effected were points of considerable import- 
ance. Many authorities in this and other 
countries agreed that the best aspect for 
classroom purposes from all points of view 
was that of the south-east. Unilateral left- 
hand lighting for classrooms was universally 
recommended and adopted, and the generally 
accepted rule of the window-glass area in 
relation to the floor area was in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 5. Recent investigations were 
convincing and conclusive that some means 
of through or cross ventilation by ample 
natural preflation obtained by external 
windows was absolutely essential for perfectly 
ventilated classrooms. The central system 
of supplying heat was one which should be 
recommended for all school purposes. Pro- 
perly screened open fireplaces, in addition 
to the other means of heating, should, how- 
ever, always be provided for the babies’ 
rooms. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the 
paper, which largely turned on the advantages 
of unilateral and bilateral lighting. 


Irish National Schools. 

In a paper dealing with the ‘‘ Cleaning, 
Heating, and Ventilation of Irish National 
Schools,’’ Mr. W. R. Maguire, J.P., pointed 
out that a large proportion of Irish national 
school buildings were dangerously defective, 
in bad sanitary condition, and devoid of any 
attractive comfort for either children or 
teachers, and he urged the necessity for 


more Government aid to deal with the 
defects. He said it would cost more to 
bring the majority of substantial school 


buildings erected thirty years ago, structur- 
ally sound, up to the standard of to-day 
than to build suitable modern schools. But 
where these fine buildings stand they must 
be utilised ; the finer they are, architecturally, 
the more they cost to alter and adapt. The 
school architect, then, had to consider the 
problem of future demands for alteration 
and extension on one hand, and the possible 
abandonment of his structure at a future date, 
and so plan his building on simple lines. 
Architects are to a large extent called on to 
act_as prophets in designing schools. School 
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buildings need not be palatial, but rather 
|built for the comfort and benefit of children 
}and teachers, well planned, sound, weather- 
\proof, warmed, ventilated, lighted, easily 
jcleaned and maintained for a reasonable 
jperiod, sacrificing quite legitimately an 
feternal durability to the stern demands 
}which limit first cost in this world, 


Roads. 

| Discussing the evils of the dust nuisance 
and the remedies, Mr. J. 8. Brodie (Borough 
}Engineer, Blackpool) pointed out that where 
ifmancial conditions were favourable the 
tmodern road-maker need have no difficulty in 
laying down a practically dustless road; but 
with existing water-bound road surfaces the 
difficulties to be overcome in the prevention 
lof dust were vastly greater. He had found 
ithat the treatment of water-bound road 
lsurfaces with properly prepared tar com- 
}pounds at a cost of from 1d. to dd. per 
jsquare yard was the most satisfactory under 
the local conditions with which he had to 
t work. 

| Mr. J. Parker (City Surveyor, Hereford) 
jsubmitted a paper on ‘‘ Tar Macadam,’ and 
\disecussed the various forms of tar construc- 
jtion at present in vogue. The cost of tarmac 
in Hereford during the past eight years had 
jvaried from 1s. 8d. to 2s. per square yard; 
jsteam-rolled ordinary macadam being 1s. 3d. 
jto 1s. 7d. Tar grouting averaged 1s. 7d. per 
}square yard, ‘ar painting had been done as 
low as one-fifth of a penny; but the average 
jcost, including the rolling in of Clee Hill 
$-in. and j-in. clean screenings, was 14d. per 


yard. 
; Mr. H. F. Gullman described the Belfast 
tar macadam plant, the general features of 
hwhich were as follows :—The stone supplied 
|from the quarries is delivered at a high level 
to the drying towers. In its passage, by 
jgravity, through the towers, the stone is 
thoroughly dried and heated, and passes out 
fat the lower end into a revolving mixer. 
|Boiling tar, of sufficient quantity to tho- 
jiroughly coat the stone, is also fed into the 
| mixer, and the whole discharged at the out- 
jlet, thoroughly mixed, in the form of tar 
jmacadam. With a staff of one foreman and 
five men the output of tar macadam is up- 
jwards of 150 tons a week. 

| Several speakers followed in the discus- 
jsion, and gave experience of the different 
jsystems of tar spraying or painting they had 
}tried, with more or less success, for dealing 
jwith the dust nuisance. 


Smoke Abatement. 


} Several papers were read in the different 
sections dealing with the subject of the 
;smoke nuisance and its abatement, when the 
use of smokeless fuel, gas, and electricity 
was strongly urged. Mr. J. Macaulay (Chief 
1Smoke Abatement Inspector, Liverpool), 
j}who read a paper before the Sanitary Inspec- 
jtors’ section, advocated the use of more fire- 
brick and less iron in the construction of 
jdomestic chimney places, and said that 
jchimney flues would offer less resistance to 
the ascending gases if lined with smooth 
fireclay pipes, properly jointed, than they 
tdo now with the rough angular projections 
jformed by the ends of bricks, which make 
the cleaning of the flues an impossibility: 


Discharge of Sewage into Tidal Waters. 
_ Mr. W. Harpur (City Engineer, Cardiff), 
jin introducing the above subject, gave details 
of an outfall sewage scheme, discharging into 
the Bristol Channel, which he had carried 
out, and which had after fourteen months’ 
} working proved very successful. If observa- 
jtions as to the safe conditions for dis- 
| charging sewage into tidal waters were care- 
|fully made it would be found that while in 
certain cases crude sewage might be dis- 
charged at all times of the tide, in other 
}cases it would be found necessary to store 
the sewage in suitable reservoirs and dis- 
|charge only at certain hours of each tide, 
|while in extreme cases, as at Belfast, it 
might be found even necessary to pass the 
}sewage through sedimentation tanks, and 
jthen to discharge it only at certain periods 
jof the tide, and these conditions he was of 
|Opinion were the extreme that was in any 
}case necessary to ensure perfect safety to 
|the community, where suitable points of dis- 
charge under proper conditions were available. 
| Professor E. A. Tetts, as the result of 
jinvestigations into the chemical principles 
jinyolved in the discharge of sewage into 
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tidal waters, practically endorsed the con- 
clusions arrived at by Mr. Harpur. 

Dr. Fowler (Manchester) warned engineers 
ainst the employment of disinfectants, 
such as chloride of lime, etc., as in attempt- 
ing one thing they might get into a worse 
state of things. 

Mr. Cotterill (Bristol) emphasised the 
importance of dealing with each case on its 
merits, and said that Mr. Harpur’s scheme 
at Cardiff furnished a case where no injury 
could arise, and another instance was that of 
Torquay. 

Mr. Barker described the methods adopted 
at Portsmouth, where the crude sewage was 
discharged into a large volume of water 
which passed out of the harbour at a rapid 
rate. 

Mr. A. J. Martin agreed that drastic 
safeguards against disease germs might do 
far more harm than good if they upset the 
balance of nature. 


Incompetent Engineers and Architects. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan (Chief Engineering 
Inspector of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland), who presided over the sitting 
of the Conference of Municipal Representa- 
tives, dealt with the law in force in Ireland 
with regard to engineers and surveyors, and 
said in some respects it was more favourable 
than the law in England. The absence of 
provisions in the statutes to prevent incom- 
petent persons from acting as engineers and 
architects was much to be regretted, and 
doubtless accounted for the low estimate 
often put on their services. It was a 
matter which could be more easily dealt 
with than the wider question of registration 
of engineers and architects, and the thin end 
of the wedge had been inserted by the pro- 
visions of the Labourers Act of 1906, which 
Jaid down rules as to the persons who should 
be deemed eligible for employment as archi- 
tect, engineer, or surveyor. He ventured to 
think that the time was now opportune for 
legislation which would protect engineers and 
architects from unfair competition, and the 
public from the very serious loss which now 
arose from their displacement by practi- 
tioners who were not qualified. There was 
now a sufficient supply of properly-trained 
men, and no good reason why the safeguards 
afforded to the practice of law and medicine 
should not be extended to those whose func- 
tion was ‘“‘the art of directing the great 
sources of power in Nature for the use and 
convenience of man.’’ If the Institutions of 
Civil Engineers and the corresponding Archi- 
tectural Associations and the Universities 
were to combine in a effort to secure proper 
recognition of the professions of engineering 
and architecture, success would ere long be 
obtained. 


National Sanatoria. 


Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., gave the 
paper he had prepared for the Engineering 
and Architectural Section as a popular 
lecture on the closing evening of the Conf 
ence. He said that ‘‘ National Sanatoria 
was now proposed to be recognised as a 
national obligation, whereas hitherto it had 
been left to private charity. The author 
gave some details of the number of consump- 
tives in the country, and remarked that the 
sanatorium in a nutshell was the embodi- 
ment of the root idea of open-air treatment 
under medical supervision. There was much 
to be considered in the selection of a site for 
a sanatorium. First of all, in considering 
competing sites they must ascertain the 
average number of hours of sunlight to which 
they were subject, and give preference to 
those with the best record ; next, learn the 
relative humidity of the air from local 
causes, and note that site which had least. 
A great altitude was of no importance. 
What was important was that the site should 
be open to the winds of heaven, that was 
to say that there should be free currents of 
air all round and through the buildings, 
that there should be abundant access for 
sunlight, and it should be cheerful. To 
attain these ends the site should be elevated 
above the land to the south, and on the 
colder sides it should be protected. But here 
a note of warning was necessary. By many 
a dense belt of woodland quite close up to 
the building on the northern and eastern 
sides had been encouraged. That was a 
mistake. Trees should be cut back to a con- 
siderable distance, and avenues should be 
made through them to allow great rivers 
of air to sweep through and around the 
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buildings. Prospect was of great importance. 
Shut in by woods or other limitation of pano- 
rama, a feeling of depression was engen- 
dered which was greatly to the detriment of 
patients. Extensive views, on the other 
hand, broadened the outlook not only of the 
physical eye, but of the mental vision. Sub- 
soil was of importance. Clay as a subsoil 
was liable to get waterlogged, with resultant 
mists from evaporation. Gravel pockets in 
a general clay formation were not good, 
because the subsoil water became stagnant 
and gave off noxious gases. Loose sand on 
the surface was worse of all, the gritty 
brittle particles blown by the winds were 
great irritants to the respiratory organs. A 
rocky soil was best, so long as 1t had a ver- 
dant supersoil. The greensand formations 
were good, and pine-trees flourish on it with 
their resinous perfume. The buildings should 
be set well away from all dusty rouwas. As 
to the type of building itself, much had been 
said and written as to the relative advan- 
tages and single and multi bed wards, of 
isolated huts and congregated rooms. Single 
huts were reasonable were few patients had 
to be treated. The one-room habitation was 
primitive, whether it be of wattle, of canvas, 
or of boards ; but if a large number of people 
were to be housed, fed, and supervised, and 
were to have the amenities of prospect and 
open surroundings, their huts would cumber 
the ground, and their abodes must be brought 
together so as to leave the necessary open 
spaces. This eventuated in a large building, 
or might be series of buildings, where apart- 
ments for patients were convenient of access 
from the administration, where baths for 
washing and for hydrotherapeutic treatment, 
and sanitary accessories might be disposed 
for general convenience, and where drainage 
might be concentrated and minimised. 

Tf this be admitted as the necessarily prac- 
tical development of the aggregation of sick 
persons, as in its essence it accounted for 
the formation of towns, then he thought it 
would be fair to say that public sanatoria 
which had to deal with the masses should be 
started on the lines in which, as they 
became larger, they must develop. Prac- 
tically all the sanatoria dealing with any 
considerable number of patients abroad or 
at home were on the concentrated principle. 

The author proceeded to discuss the ques- 
tion of planning, and said that he felt sure 
from his own investigations and from con- 
versations with medical superintendents that 
the large majority of rooms should be single 
bed, but that a few of two, three, and four, 
and perhaps five, might be of advantage. 
Large wards were to be deprecated. It was 
manifest that cost was an element of great 
importance when large numbers had to be 
dealt with; that the prevention of fire was 
anoth« The cost per bed varies naturally 
in relation to accessibility of building 
material and cost of labour. Sanatoria in 
England, built of brick and stone as distinct 
from temporary wooden structures, ranged 
from 350/. to 1,000/., and it was said in one 
case to be nearer 2,0007. per bed. In cases 
where local material was not available, when 
the distance from a railway was considerable, 
and where the institution is a large centre, 
self-contained, perfectly equipped, and built 
on up-to-date hospital lines, providing its own 
water, electricity for power and lighting, its 
heating and hot-water installations, its 
laundry full of machinery, engine and boiler 
house, kitchen, etc., fitted with labour-saving 
plant, ovens, etc., stores, recreation-room, 
workshops, research laboratories, mortuary 
and post-mortem rooms, an elaborate system 
of dearsaeat residences for medical and 
nursing staff, servants, gardeners, etc., he 
did not think 5007. per bed was excessive. 
These central institutions were necessary, and 
filled a definite place. But the sanatoria 
under the Insurance Bill could not be of the 
same elaboration. They ought not to be of 
boards (that material was far too dangerous 
in a wooded district), but might be, pace all 
by-laws, of a permanent character, one story 
in height, with walls and roof 3 in. or 4 in. 
in thickness, without elaborate foundations 
and all the cost these entailed. As a result 
of a lot of study, he showed on the walls 
designs of sanatoria of various sizes which 
he believed could be erected on a suitable 
and fairly accessible site for 1007. per bed. 
He had standardised every part of the con- 
struction as well as the eight-bed units of 
wards, the units of administration and of 
residence. The two latter were made 
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proportionate to the number of beds. If a sana- 
torium of sixteen beds was erected it could 
be increased at any time to thirty-two or 
forty-eight or sixty-four or more with a 
corresponding increase in other departments, 
without pulling down the old. A laundry 
was provided at the north, The enclosing 
material, including floors, was of non-com- 
bustible slabs of standard size, impervious to 
vermin and readily fitted together. A pure 
water supply was, of course, a sine gud non, 
and if no public gas supply was available a 
small plant could be installed for heating 
baths, for cooking, and for lighting. Vire- 
places of special design to avoid dirt were 
adopted, to avoid the great expense of an 
engineering plant. Earth closets could be 
used if the site was in a rural situation. The 
drainage would then be of soiled water only, 
taken to cesspools, emptied by suction carts 
as at Nordrach, and distributed on the agri- 
cultural land. If a small establishment of 
sixteen beds was in contemplation, a qualified 
matron and nurses would be supervised by 
a non-resident physician. For thirty-two 
beds, quarters were provided for a res 
medical superintendent. For forty-eight pro- 
vision was made for two resident doctors, 
with a matron, a housekeeper, and, of course, 
a larger staff of nurses and servants. 

It was suggested that, as at Frimley, 
patients should not only be trained to make 
their own beds, but to do all kinds of other 
work, such as digging and planting, car- 
pentering, painting, etc., so that the main- 
tenance would he reduced to a minimum. 
In all essentials it would be seen that the 
design comprised everything that was found 


in the larger and more costly sanatoria. All 
rooms faced south, south-south-east, and 
south-south-west. Hach unit had six single- 


bed and one two-bed ward, with a sanitary 
annex and linen store. Each unit was 
detached from its neighbour, allowing for 
classification and avoiding the spread of fire 
in the possible event of carelessness. All 
rooms were accessible at the rear by a covered 
verandah, and had a terrace in front covered 
at discretion, either by a glass roof, or, as at 
Frimley, by canvas shop blinds. A common 
dining-room was in the central block, close 
to the kitchen and stores. The whole 
scheme was one for open-air treatment in the 
fullest sense. 


The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York has consented to accept the 
office of President of the Twenty-seventh Con- 
gress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be 
held in York in July, 1912. 


eS eos 
THE ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE IN SOUTH WALES. 


On Friday, July 28, an excursion was made 
by rail and motor-cars to Coity Castle, which 
was described: by Mr. Hope. It consists of a 
pear-shaped inner wall, originally encircled by 
its own ditch, and containing all the principal 
buildings, as well as.a curious semi-detached 
round garderobe tower projecting from it 
southwards from behind the hall and lodgings. 
There is a gatehouse on the north-east, and the 
remains of another on the west that communi- 
cated with the outer ward. This’ seems to be 
an addition to the first plan, and is roughly 
oblong in plan, with a gatehouse in its western 
end. The whole of the castle buildings are 
mainly of the XIIIth century; but everything 
is now in such a hopeless state of ruin that it is 
difficult to find architectural details from which 
dates. may be deduced. Some interesting 
details concerning the successive owners of the 
castle were contributed by Mr. Iltyd Nichol. 
Coity Church, which adjoins the castle, was 
next visited, and described by Mr. Brakspear. 
It is a small aisleless, cruciform build ing with a 
tower over the vaulted crossing, all of early 
XIVth century work. In the north transept 
are two charming little XIVth century effigies 
of Tueberville children—a boy and a cirl. “Tn 
the chancel stands a five-gabled oak cupboard 
of late XVthcentury date, ornamented with 
emblems of the Passion. The journey was 
next continued to the church at Coychurch, 
which resembles that of Coity in plan. “It has a 
fine lofty arcade to the nave, with good open 
roof, with panelling in the first bay over the 
place of the rood-loft. In the north transept 
is an interesting effigy in cassock and surplice of 
Thomas Ivans, clerk, “ parson of this church,” 


* Continued from page 131, 
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1591, and a late XIVth century effigy of a 
layman. After luncheon at Bridgend a visit was 
paid to Ewenny Priory Church, which was 
described by Col. Tueberville. The priory was 
founded early in the XIIth century by the lords 
of Ogmore, one of whom, Maurice of London, 
gave it as a cell to Glouces Abbey in 1141. 
The church of that time, which alone survives, 
consisted of a vaulted presbytery, north and 
south transepts, each with two eastern chapels, 
a low middle tower, and a nave with north 
aisle only. The north transept and all the 
chapels are now ruined. The church was both 
parochial and monastic, and there still stands 
under the western arch of the crossing the screen 
wall against which the nave altar was placed, 
with procession doors at either end. Mr. Hope 
pointed out that the XIVth century wooden 
screen now under the eastern arch could not 
ly be in its original place, which was 
the nave at the second bay, where the 
grooves for fixing it still exist in the pier. 
Mr. Hope also showed, from the position of the 
various doorw: what was the old arrange- 
ment of the eastern arm prior to the suppr 
of the priory. The church contains an exten 
series of incised slabs and early monuments. 
The priory precinct was fortified by a wall and 
towers in the XIVth century, and ig still 
entered by two of the original gatehouses with 
alterations of the later date. The party 
subsequently returned to Cardiff. At the 
evening meeting Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
gave an account, illustrated by lantern slides, 
of the extensive excavations carried out in 
1909 and 1910 by the Society of Antiquaries at 
Old Sarum. These had brought to light the 
remains of the castle that once occupied the site, 
including a curious postern-gate and tower and 
a keep of remarkable plan, with an unusual 
series of garderobe shafts. The works are still 
in progress, and will probably be spread over a 
number of years. 

On Saturday, the 29th, the party first went 
by train to Pyle, and thence by motor-cars to 
Margam Abbey. This was described by Mr. 
Brakspear as having been founded for Cister 
monks by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, about 1150. 
Part of the nave of the first church, with simple 
round-headed openings for its arcades, remains, 
and is still used for service. The transepts 
and presbytery were rebuilt on the same plan 
as Tintern in the XIIIth century, but are much 
ruined. Of the monastic buildings nothing is 
left but the foundations of the eastern range, 
with the bridge to the reredoster, and the shell 
of the chapter-house, This stands clear of the 
range, through which it is approached by a 
vaulted vestibule, and was round within and 
polygonal without. The vaulting, which 
sprang from a central pillar, fell in 1774, but 
the building is otherwise fairly perfect. 

The contrast between the sylvan surroundings 
and beautiful gardens of Miss Talbot at Margam 
and the blackened and sordid site of Neath 
Abbey, which was next visited, is remarkable. 
Otherwise the remains of Neath Abbey are even 
more important. According to Mr. Brakspear, 
who again acted as guide, the abbey was founded 
about 1130 by Richard de Granville for monks 
of the Order of Savigny, but the buildings date 
from the XIIIth century. To this period 
belong the considerable remains of a church of 
the Tintern type, with all its parts vaulted ; 
also the western range of buildings and much 
of the doster range, with its vaulted undercoft 
and bridge to the reredoster, like Margam. 
The buildings owe their preservation to their 
having been converted into a° manor-house 
at the suppression by Sir Peter Hoby, and 
considerable remains of this exist. The sites 
of the church and cloister would well repay 
excavation if properly carried out. Later in the 
day the journey was resumed to Tenby, in 
readiness for the second part of the meeting in 
the district about that town. s 

The proceedings at'‘Tenby began at 10 a.m. on 
Monday, July 31, at the Town Hall, where the 
Mayor (Captain Hughes-Morgan), in his official 
robe and chain, and supported by the aldermen 
and councillors, with the attendant sergeants-at- 
mace, formally welcomed the Institute on behalf 
of himself and the Corporation. | The party 
was ‘then conducted round the town by Mr. 
Edward Laws, who described the remains of 
the Norman castle and of the walls, towers, 
and gates built about the town, probably 
by William of Valence, Earl of Pembroke, about 
1328. Much rebuilding of these was carried 
on during the XVth and XVIth centuries, but a 
good deal has since been destroyed, particularly 
on the two sides next the sea. At noon the party 
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again assembled at the Town Hall, to join, by 
special invitation of the Mayor, in the state 
procession for the annual opening of St, 
Margaret’s Fair and the Pie-Powder Court in 
connexion therewit Headed by a brass band, 
and preceded by police constables, the procession 
of Mayor, Corporation, mace-bearers, and 
archeologists, with divers townsfolk, wended its 
way through the principal streets to the scene 
of the Fair in St. John’s Croft, with occasional 
halts while the crier proclaimed the Fair and 
Court open, in accordance with the charter of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

After lunch a visit was made by sea to 
Caldey Island, where Mr. J. Coates Carter acted 
as guide. The little church used by the islanders 
was first inspected. It consi of a square 
nave and a chancel of smaller size, all of the 
simplest possible character, and Mr. Hope said 
he saw no reason why the pre-Norman origin 
claimed for it should be disputed, though little 
architectural evidence existed except part of 
the west doorway. Hard by are the modera 
buildings of the abbey of the English Benedic- 
tines, established then by charter of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and whose fame has 
brought the island into special notice. The 
old buildings of the small Benedictine priory 
that existed here until the suppression were 
described by the Rev. W. Done Bushell, to 
whose residence they are annexed, < 
special inte: not only from their 
but as hay been the fi home of the 
Benedictines on their re-establishment on 
Caldey Island. They comprise an _aisleless 
church of the XIIth century, with vaulted 
quire, and western tower and spire, with a 
small cloister on the north, with a western 
gatehouse, and much of the eastern range. 
In the church is the famous Caldey stone, with 
its Latin and Ogam i ptions. The party 
subsequently re-embarked for Tenby, after an 
enjoyable afternoon. The evening was filled 
by a conversazione given in honour of the 
Institute by the Mayor and May enby, 
at which the valuable ars given 
to the town was exhibited, well as the two 
silver maces and the records of the old manorial 
courts. A number of prints and objects of 
local antiquarian interest wer 0 exhibited 
by Mr. Edward Laws and M t-Edwards, 

[To te concluded in our next issue.] 
—_e-o-oe__—_ 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement 

The office of Mr. Edw. Dru Drury, District 

Surveyor, will in future ke at Parliament 

Chambers, No. 14, Great Smith-street, West- 
minster, S.W. Telephone: 1587 Victoria. 


Hampton Court Palace and Precautions Against 
Fire. 

The Office of Works have taken steps to 
greatly improve the means and appliances 
for dealing with any outbreak of fire in the 
Palace, and have thoroughly overhauled the 
water supply. They have installed a special 
fire alarm, which affords direct communica- 
tion- with the fire-station at Kingston, and 
have made arrangements with the Kingston 
Fire Brigade for rendering their prompt 
assistance if required. 


The London Museum. 

A movement is afoot for providing a suit- 
able and permanent building for the collec- 
tions which are now housed temporarily in 
the State apartments. of Kensington Palace. 
The London County Council have agreed to 
offer upon permanent loan to the Trustees 
all the valuable and multifarious objects and 
relics which they have preserved and which 
are at present stored in the Horniman 
Museum at Forest-hill, in the County Hall at 
Lambeth; and in the Exhibition at Shepherd’s 
Bush. 

Decoration of the Royal Exchange. 

Mr. F. O. Salisbury is appointed to paint 
the panel which Alderman Sir Charles 
Wakefield _wiil present to the Gresham Com- 
mittee. The panel, having for its subject 
the rebuilding of the wall of London by King 
Alfred the Great after the departure of the 
Danes, will be fixed in the ambulatory. 


The British Pavilion, Rome Fine Art Exhibition. 

We learn that the British Government have 
ratified an agreement to purchase the Pavilion 
of the British Section, with a view to the 
establishment of a permanent British Palace 
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lof Fine Arts in Rome. The building was 
lerected after the plans and designs of Mr. 
&. L. Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., the general 
cheme being modelled, with the necessary 
mcdifications, after the fagade of St. Paul’s 
|Cathedral. 

The National Portrait Gallery. 

A Government Bill is passed for third read- 
ing in the House of Commons which provides 
lfor the transfer from the War Office and vest- 
ing in the Office of Works some land that 
jappertained to the St. George’s Barra in 
jorder that it may be utilised for extensions 
of the National Portrait and the National 
Galleries. In the case of the former the 
Trustees, in their fitty-fourth annual report, 
}which has t been issued, direct attention 
jto their existing urgent requirements for 
lfurther room, and to a considerable extent, 
jinasmuch as the available wall spac so 
completely occupied that it is almost im- 
}possible to find proper place for new acquisi- 
jtions. In addition to engravin photo- 
graphs, and similar supplementary reproduc- 
|tions there are 1,605 registered portraits. In 
} the year 1910 a total of 175,251 persons v 
the Gallery. 

The Road Board and Advances in Aid. 
} With the sanction of the Treasury a third 
batch of advances from out of the Roads 
{improvement Fund has been made ky the 
) Road Board to highway authorities and county 
}councils. The advances amount to an aggre 
jgate of 111,0007., whereof 6,600/. for 

England, so that the total sum advanced in 


{Jamuary-June last is 275,390/., of which 
209,890/. goes towards the improvement of 
lroad crusts, and includes grants in aid 
jtar macadam and surface tarring 
ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The King Edward Memorial. 

} Srr,—By a happy inspiration Professor 
| Adshead appears to have solved the difficulty 
jof finding the site for the memorial to our 
jlate King. Professor Adshead’s plan for 
jplacing the memorial at Hyde Park-corner 
| provides a most appropriate site for it, and 
jat the same time transforms what is now 
jan ugly open space into one of beauty. 
| Decimus Burton’s arch on Constitution Hill, 
now s wk ly placed, will be brought 
jinto symmetry with its surroundings, and 


| by side 
| or Adshead’s plan and a plan of the 
j area as it now is to at once realise the vast 


improvement which would be effected by 
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carrying out the proposal. Probably there 
never was another proposal for so great a 
Metropolitan improvement realfsable at so 
moderate a cost. Marx H. Juper, 
Honorary Secretary of the Further 
Strand Improvement Committee. 


Gidea Park Competition. 

Srr,—Apart from the question raised by 
Mr. Webb in his letter regarding the desir- 
ability of architects entering into competi- 
tions involving building, he seems to be under 
several misapprehensions in the matter of the 
above competition. Surely he does not 
imagine that the 140 or so architects bought 
the land and built houses solely on the chance 
of obtaining one of a few prizes. There was, 
indeed, the chance, kut for the bulk of the 
competitors it was a small one, and without 
any doubt the competition was regarded as 
a building speculation. 

Mr. Webb’s letter gives the impre: 
that the charge for opening houses and water- 
ing gardens is a compulsory one. This is not 
the case, and it is purely optional on the part 
of competitors whether they avail themselves 
of the angements. 
it is optional for competitors to 
employ the company to act as agents for the 
sale of their houses, and the handsome con- 
sideration referred to by Mr. Webb is the 
ordinary agent’s commission. 

8 king as a competitor, I know from 
experience that the company have been most 
helpful to competitors, and have assisted 
them in every way. The competition was 
organised a business transaction, and com- 
petitors have entered it as such with their 
eyes open. 


Cuartes W. Yates. 


premi 
regardl 
competition? To me it appears undoubtedly 
0) 


For instance, the newsroom in this plan is 
without sup on of any kind, while it was 
distinctly required by the conditions that the 
lending library and the attendant’s lobby 
should both supervise this room. Again, the 
sub-librarians room, as now planned on this 
scheme, is impossible for the use intended. 
Many other conditions have been ignored 
in a manner which suggests to me that this 
award is unfair to those competitors wlio 
arded the conditions as governing the com- 
tion, and submitted their designs in 
rdance therewith. 
e was a distinc 


slause in the condi- 
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them would be excluded. Comment is need- 
less. 

I may mention that I am not a competitor, 
nor have I interest with any of those who have 
submitied designs. NonpLusseD. 


Architects and Shop Design. 

Srr,—In your issue of March 24 you have 
a paragraph referring to the shopkeepers 
objections to Mr. Norman Shaw’s fine design 
for the rebuilding of Regent-street. 

That the design is not a good one from a 
shopkeeper’s point of view is apparent to any 
architect who has had experience in design- 
ing this class of building, but the same design, 
with a very slight modification, can be con- 
tinued and give the shopkeepers all they 
desire—plate glass. 

I think in the matter of shop design we 
Straits architects have solved the difficulty, as 
the enclosed tracing will show. We agree 
with the shopkeeper that the maximum area 
of shop window is nee ‘y, but we never 
carry our heavy superstructure on plate glass 
and glazing beads, as is usual in Europe. As 
you will see, we put up a masonry structure 
with piers that appear capable of and do carry 
the weight of the building above. This is 
builé out to the building line, and we then 
put in a plate s front, which is simply 
a huge showe: ome 5 ft. to 8 ft. back, and 
this looks exactly what it is—a fitting that 
can be moved in any way, as it does not 
carry, nor does it appear to carry, any weight. 

This system has other advantages from the 
shopkeeper’s point of view, as it gives the 
public a covered space from which to view 
the display, and saves the cost of sun-blinds. 
Of course, against this has to be placed small 
loss of a on the ground floor. The 
enclosed plan is not a lone example, but one 
that is always adopted here. 

Singapore. 


ARCHITECT. 


Temple of Artemis. 

Str,—I notice two slight mistakes in the 

above article. ‘The first should read 60 Greek 

ft. = 60 ft. 94 in. English, and the second 
should be large dentils or square consoles. 

HENI 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 
Rainwater ‘‘ Tipper.” 

We hear that the “Robert rainwater 
separator is supplied by Messrs. Frederick 
Braby & Co., Ltd., Ashton Gate Works, 
Bristol. 


il 
ia 


RoAanvayr 


“Architects and Shop Design.” 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled Evidence 
in Private Bills,” and has reference to the 
method of obtaining architectural evidence 
before Parliament. 


Architect as 
Park Compe- 


Our second article, “ The 
Builder,” deals with the Gidea 
tition (p. 154). 


Notes (p. 154) include 
Aleppo” ; ‘‘ The Architect 
“The Greater London 
Park Corner for . King 
“The Traffic Question.” 


“The Citadel of 
udicial Position ” ; 
Railway “ Hyde 
Edward and 


VII. 


Tn this issue we commence a series of articles 
‘ The Story of the Bridge,’ with illu tions 
One page of our plates is given in 
connexion with the article. 


An illustrated article on the Deptford Library 
Competition appears on p. 156. 
An article entitled ‘South Kensington ” 


will be found on p. 158. It includes notices 
of the National Competition and the Royal 
College of Art Students’ work. 


Our report of the Belfast Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute is concluded in this 
issue (p. 160). 


Our report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Archwological Institute in South Wales’ is 
continued this week (p. 162). 


Correspondence (p. 163) includes: ‘ Gidea 
Park Competition’; “Temple of Artemis” ; 
" Memorial to King Edward” ; “The Deptford 
Library Competition”; “Architects and Shop 
Design.” 


The Monthly Review of Construction (illus- 
trated) contains :‘‘ Building in Canada ” ; ‘‘ Notes 
on Some Definitions Used in Structural 
Mechanics”; “ The Tower of Pisa”: ‘“ Rein- 
forced Concrete Girders ” ; and Note (p. 165). 


The Building Trade (p. 169) includes 
“ Australian Building and Labour Note: 
“Is Pointing in Brickwork Doomed 
“Some Legal Questions about Ext 

Building and Labour in Melbourne 
“ Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ” ; 
ete. 


Law Reports (p. 172) include : “ Action by 
Contractor against Building Owner.” 


—_—e.—___ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Deptford Central Library. 
In connexion with this competition the 
Borough Council, at its meeting on the Ist inst., 
opened the award of the ass 


above-mentioned three designs were as 
follows :— 
No. 8 (first), Sir A. Bramwell Thoma: 


37, Old Queen. 

Gate, S.W. 

No. 7 (second) Castle & Warren, Amberley 

House, Norfolk-street, W.C. 
No. 6 (third) Henry T. Hare, 13, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 
Axminster Cottage Hospital. 

In the recent competition for a design for 
the new Axminster Cottage Hospital, the 
scheme prepared by Mr. Leslie T. Moor 
A.R.LB.A., of 3, Raymond-buildings, Gra 
Inn, W.C., has been placed first by the 
assessor, Mr. G. H. Oatley, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Bristol. The contract of 1,725/. is being 
carried out by Mr. R. G. Spiller, of Chard, 
Somerset. 


street, Queen Anne’s 


—_-~»-—____ 
CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS AND THEIR WORK. 


In our account of the life and work of 
Professor Blomfield, A.R.A., which appeared 


in the Builder of July 28, there are two 
errors :—(1) Professor Blomfield got a leaving 


bition at Haileybury, and a scholarship 
at Exeter College in 1875, not a “scholar- 
ship exhibitior as stated. (2) He went up 
to Oxford in January, 1876, and took a first 
in Greats in December, 1879, not 1870, as 
stated. ‘ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


On Loggie. 


HERE are two supreme divisions of 

architecture, and a they are 
7 primitive, as 
so have they 
their count s in the earliest life of the 
race. The first of these is the building of 
tombs, because men build tombs for their dead 
before they build houses for themselves, and 
the second is termed ular building to 
distinguish it from the fi All architecture 
is of these two kinds, of which the cairn 
and the mound for the one and the plaited 
bower of branches for the other, are the 
basic nuclei. 

But before man began to build at all and 
for long after that time, there remained, 
the customary setting to all his deeds, the 


architecture of nature— yivan fane and 
“craggy fortre ; which we may 
assume Eden was replete. It should always 


be kept in mind that structure beyond mar 
stature 


made by him for his us 
Jehoval 

hitecture as a setting to lives of natur: 
leisure was the primitive intention of the gods. 
The conception of its only purpose was their 
with the name we credit them in retrospect 


and not 


for it is the postulate condition of architecture 
that it shall | 


ave been made by man. 

cture lies in just that part of 
proportions, this form, that 
iperfluous and  supericr 
to the mere necessities of the case, empirically 
considered. Your common fellow is right, 
from his point of view, and a sound critic in his 
estimate of architecture trimmings and 
adornment; but there are not lacking even 
to-day, those who think the mere fact of 
building of little moment and an edifice of 
no account at all, unless its functions, by the 
agency of art, fashion its proportions and 
parts into terms of fitness, if not into forms 
of beauty. 

It is in those kinds of building then, wherein 
the form is most nearly conditioned only hy 
the significance it has to express and the beauty 
it must embody, that the purest satisfaction 
of Urania will be found and Clio will discover, 
since at this later year of grace she is come 
into her own—safest refuge, truest zeal, and 
steadf. satisfaction. The primitive division 
of building into two kinds still persists on the 
higher plane of art. And precisely in the 
proportion that its forms are supreme do 
examples enfold the embryo of the type. From 
the first cairn to the Pyramids, from them to 
Halicarnassos, from that to the Albert Memorial, 
or one more recent s is but a flickering open 
of the eyelids of the mind. 

Of all that pertains the gods and to the 
state of death their realm, the cairn is still in 
fact the purest art. And as for the sylvan 
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Detail of Design for Loggia. 


By Mr. Adrian Eerrington. 
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bower, in that which is nearest 
use, in these sad d the Loggie are dead. 
Commerce and Calvinism—twa corbies—haye 
plucked their e’en. Tangled terrace makes 
their ditch, arch and shadow are their breast. 


A Loggia. 


plate, arabesque their damascene; sonnets 
are their vanished valour. Not the Loggia di 
Lanzi—that’s the agora of the Hellene or the 
atrium of the Roman, not a loggia at all. As 
well “the Street’ in New York City or 
Threadneedle-strect in ours. For these places 
have their uses, contrary to the precepts of the 
gods. No, the loggia is private, intimate and 
undisturbed— shades and vaulting coloured 
with the fragrance of the lute. Careless are 
those who are in it and forgetful of all but 
themselves. For t! i i 
is more a belveder the earlies 
garden, but nothing like so tiresome. Apex 
of the centuries—its floor is strewn with only 
the peel of apples from the tree. 


“The Story of the Bridge.” 

Tuese illustrations are given in connexion 
with the first of a series of articles on the 
subject, which will be found on p. 155. 

> -e—__._ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
33 AND Trem Drcorarions. By 
an Rothery. (London ; T. Werner 
6s. net.) 

Hovusine oF & 


Laurie. 
THE 


™ WorKING CLASSES 
1890-1909, anp Town Pranninc. By 
Charles E. Allan, M LL.B. London: 
Butterworth & Co. and Shaw & Sons.) 
——— 

SEWAGE SCSEME FOR HARTLEY WINT) 
Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E 
of Westminster, 8.W., and Bristol, has been 
instructed to prepare a scheme of sewage 
disposal for this district to meet the require- 
ments of the Local Government Board and 
the Thames Conservators. 


py (ANTS). 
F.R.San.1., 


WINCHESTER CAT“EDRAL RESTORATION WORKS. 
The Dean and Chapter have presented a 


silver rose-bowl ta Mr. W. R. Walker in 
testimony of his services during the past six 
years upon the restoration works at the 
Cathedral. Mr. alker, a diver, on 


the staff of Mes Siebe, Gorman & Co., 
of Lambeth, working in absolute darkness in 
20 ft. of water, succeeded in gradually 
excavating the peat at the foundations and 
in spreading cement, which was lowered to 
him in bags. Pumping operations were dis- 
carded through fear of drawing the sand and 
away from other parts of the foundations, 
and the use of artificial light was found to be 
impossible. Mr. Francis Fox, C.E., in diving 
dre examined from time to time the pro- 
gress of the work. 
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Photo by Frith. 


BAMBOO SUSPENSION BRIDGE ON THE TEESTA, DARJEELING, INDIA. 


“ THEMOnC 


A LOGGIA IN A PUBL 


y Siudentship (£60) 


MR 


jig11. 


Photo by Frith. 


THE BRIDGE OF SHOPS, SRINAGAR, KASHMIR. 


Photo by F: 


THE BRIDGE OF SHOPS, SRINAGAR, KASHMIR. 


Sprague & Co,, Ltd., Printers, 4 & § Enst Harding St., E.C. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - of. CONSTRUCTION. 


BUILDING IN CANADA. 


§ an example of the manner in which 
the rapid development of Canada 
forces building under difficulties, the 


illustration on this page is interesting, The 
|ouilding in question is a branch “of the 


\Canadian Bank of Commerce at Fort William, 
\Ontario. ‘The principal facade fell to be 


jbuilt in the winter months, and was con- 
sequently subject to temperature at times as 
low as 40 deg. below zero. 

In this case the rear and side walls were 
already built and their openings closed. The 
rea of the front with a due allowance of 
working space was enclosed by a hoarding 
to its full height. The permanent heating 
system was roughed in at an early state, 
and the building heated by temporarily- 
placed radiators, with the result that the 
work proceeded independently of atmo- 
spheric conditions. Needless to say, plaster 
work can be proceeded with by the same 
means. Conditions do not always call for 
this system of enclosure. Much work can 
be done in the open in fairly severe frost. 
Donerete work is executed, for instance, with 
she sand, gravel, and water all heated in an 
pld boiler or cylinder, and the resulting work 
found to be quite sound, as the cement 
8 set before the materials are sufficiently 
2ooled to freeze. 


NOTES ON SOME DEFINITIONS 
USED IN STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICS—(Contd. from p. 45). 

By Psrey J. Watpram, F.S.1. 


MODULUS OF ELASTICITY AND 
DEFLECTION. 
Cantilever Concentrated Load Uniform Flange 
Stress. 

In the last article (see Buclder, June 14,1911, 
page 45) it was shown that the greatest 
deflection (A) of a canti r would be 
correctly expressed by multiplying the area 
(@) of a diagram of flange stresses by 2 and 
by the distance (X) of the centre of gravity 
of that area from the point of greatest 
de“ection, and dividing it by the depth (Dd) 
of the cantilever and the modulus of 


elasticity (2) of the material or A = 


This solution can be applied to determine 
the deflection of parallel beams and canti- 
levers as follows :— 

t, take a cantilever in Fig. 5 with 
proportioned to give a uniform flange 
The flange stress diagram will be a 
gle—its area (@) will be ‘fh its leverage 


9AXN 


2G) 
Ed 


X will 


be #, and will, in this case, 


Canadiaa Bank of Commerce, Fort William. 


Mr. Victor D, Horsbuzgh, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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be represented by “tx =aOr a 


If we want to represent this in terms of load 
(W), then ? = the bending moment + the 


Wi 
flange area and depth, or - Ad and the 
Wwe 
deflection = BAR 
Cantilever Distributed Load Uniform Flange 
Stress, 


If the load W had been distributed then 
both / and the deflection would be half these 
values when expressed in terms of W. 


Cantilever Uniform Section Concentrated Load. 
Next take a cantilever of uniform section 
as Fig. 6 loaded at one end. The area of 


the stress diagram in this case will be <a 


the distance of its c.g. from B will be 31 
9GxX Dt 
and eee will be represented by at 


32d 

4 Wi 

or expressed in terms of the load W ; f = Ad 
wh 
~ $ BAG 


Cantilever Uniform Section Distributed Load. 

Next take such a cantilever loaded with 
a distributed load as Fig. 7. In this case 
the diagram of stress intensity i is traced by 
a parabola. The area of it (obtained from 


the particulars given in Fig. 8) would be 
° 
the distance of its c.g. would be /% 


K+ aye Ce 
would be — SS Te Ta or 


3° 


and 


166 


x 


Hatched Hea lFAR 


Oilhaitched tea &L184 


FICE 
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ie or i f in this case would 
be and the A for any distributed 
eae woudine 
load Wwouldbe jaa 


Obviously the deflection in any kind of 
parallel cantilever can be expressed in simple 
terms of load, span, depth, flange area, and 
the modulus of elasticity of the particular 
material of whch the cantilever is constructed. 


Girder Uniform Section Concentrated Load. 


Fig. 9 shows a girder under a concentrated 
load. This may be considered as two canti- 
levers back to back fixed in the centre against 
the downward bearing load and loaded 


_ 
with the end reactions of Ls the central 


deflection being equal to the deflections of 
either cantilever. 

In this case the area of the stress diagram 
C= ES x 4 or lt X, the distance 
of its ¢.g. from the point of greatest deflection 
at the bearings, would be % of $l or 41 and 


Oy ine! 
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1 Sa Ed ~ 6 ED em 
te then the deflecti res 
T Ad’ eflection expressed as 


before in terms of W—= — ~~ 
Girder Uniform Section Distributed Load. 
The next case is that of a girder loaded 
with a distributed load W (Fig. 10). Treating 
it in the same way as two cantilevers under 
a distributed load, we attribute the values 
2 GX 


in - ha 8 before. G (the area of either 
half of the stress diagram) = 3 ie and the 


3) 


distance of its c.g. from A (X) = — 1. 
16 
51 
Zaks 16 Ea 
= Wi 
In this cas — 
his case f 5 Ad’ 


deflection in terms of W is 


_ 5x Wixt 5 we 
A= x 8x Ad x Hd = 192 HAG 
Girder Uniform Flange Stress Distributed 


Load. 

‘The next case (Fig. 11) is that of a girder 
with flanges proportioned to the load, giving 
- uaorny flange stress under a distributed 
load. 


9 be - 
The values of ae will be as follows :— 
a 
at Ws 
te! T= Aa 
we wis 
tre 8604 = 37n4a 


Girder Uniform Flange Stress Concentrated 
Load. 


_it is obvious by inspection that in such a 
girder under a concentrated load the value 


of 2 GX 


Ra ae be the ¢ A but 
as f = ET Ad then-Ay = 
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Each of the seven cases deait with results 


in the term multiplied hy the 


varying fig .% 4 ce roy dp and 7, 
which varying figures may be expressed 
as a constant CO. 

In the foregoing deductions the approxi- 
mation Ad (flange area x effective depth) 
has been used to express the section modulus 
for the sake of clearne This should now 
be replaced by the more exact expression Z, 
so that the general formula would read 

3 
= Ce x ©. The term d in this formula 
would be the full depth in rectangular and 
other sections which are symmetrical about 
their neutral axes. In such sections the 
flange stress { which causes the stretch 
setting up the initial gradient, is measured 
in the outermost fibres. For such sections, 
therefore, the formula can be further simpli- 


Pipe onde es ON 
fied, for Zd = Fd Pdi 02 and! wa = 
773 
— and if the foregoing values of 
GC be halved, a new constant n (= 4C) 
73 
can be used with the formula A = oe - 


The values of n may be tabulated as 
follows :— 


Uniform 

Section F 
mtrated load ... 7 R 
ted load ...... 


For 7 and other sections which are not 
symmetrical about their neutral axes the 
formula can be used in the same form. In 
Cwh 
Lad 
twice the greatest distance (y) of the neutral 
axis from the outer fibres. 

The fibre stress to which such a beam would 
be calculated would be that in the extreme 
fibres at the tip of the web, and the gradient 
setting up deflection would be determined by 
the stretch of these fibres + the distance Y. 
This gradient would be just the same as that 
determined by the lesser distortion in the 
fibres at the top of the table + the lesser 


the form of the depth d would be 
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distance X. But as the lesser fibre stresses 
in the table of a T section is not calculated, 
therefore the lesser distance X is not used, 
The deflection is, in fact, precisely the same 
as that of a symmetrical section of a depth 
equal to 2y under the same flange stress, 
and is, therefore, calculated on precisely the 
same way. In the practical calculation of 
beams the flange stress / is almost invariably 
calculated first, and when this is known the 
factors of load, section modulus, and bending 
moment can be disregarded, the deflection 
being merely determined by the span and 
uIP, 
Ed 
varying with the type of beam and method of 
loading. # for structural steel can be taken 


depth, or A = p being a constant 


at 13,000 tons, and for a working stress of 
72 tons per square inch the formula can be 
simplified to 


p can be tabulated as follows :- 


2 


d 


Detail of Beam. 
Uniform 
Uniform Flange Stress 
d Depth. 


Value of pin formula A = x 0-083, 


Beam and Load, 
Cantilev tra 
Cantile 


he 


Handy Formula for the Deflection of Wooden 
Beams. 

Tf a rectangular beam of clean deal 1 in, 
broad and 1 in. deep be placed over a span ot 
1 ft. and loaded centrally with a vy t of 
1 Ib., the’ deflection will be found to be in 
the neighbourhood of :0003 of an inch. 
Any increase in breadth would decrease the 
deflection directly, and any increase in depth 
would decrease it according to the cube of 
such increase in depth. 

Tf the load be distributed by applying it 
in the shape of flexible strips of lead the 
deflection for a 1-Ib. load over a 1-ft. span 


would be about 0:0002, for a 2-ft. span 
0-0016, and for a 3-ft. span 0-0054, ete., 


and any alteration of breadth and depth 
would have the same effect as in the case of 
the concentrated load. It is possible to 
obtain very useful handy formule from the 
results of these experiments. 

In everyday practice it is very frequently 
necessary to know for wood beams what is 
the load in hundredweights either con- 
centrated or distributed which will cause 
a deflection not exceeding 3; in. per foot of 
span or ;i,th—the deflection which is 
usually considered to be sufficient to crack 
plastered ceilings. 

This limit of deflection for a 1-ft. span 
would be represented by 22, S or 0-021 8. 
With a beam 1 in. in breadth, 1 in. in depth, 
and 1 ft. in span, a deflection of 0-002 was 
caused by a distributed load of 1 Ib. Had 
the load been 112 Ib. the deflection would 
have been about 0224 in. In other words. 
for a unit span of 1 in feet, a unit breadth ol 
1 in inches, and a unit depth of 1 in inches. 
a unit distributed load of 1 in hundred 
weights causes a deflection of approximately 
ij in. per foot of span. 

For any beam of clean fir, therefore, i 
can be assumed that the distributed loac 
in hundredweights which will produce a 

¢ 


deflection of 4, in. per foot of span will be 


£0 
bd? in inches 
iS? in feet * 
For concentrated central loads the results 
should be multiplied by %, and for hard wood: 
the deflection may be taken for practica 
purposes as the same as deal. 
The above handy formula can be furthei 
extended. We have ascertained that th 
load in timber beams which causes a deflection 
of 45 in. per foot of span can be shortly pu 
3 


expressed. by 


10) 


a 
as W = eo we can similarly use th 
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sults of experiments to determine the 
bflection of a timber beam under any load. 
far model beam deflected -03 or .1, in. under 
concentrated load of 1 cwt. in a span of 
ft., and ‘02 under a distributed load. 
viously, therefore, to obtain the deflection 
, any beam we have merely to regard the 
inditions, i.e., breadth and depth in inches 
jd span in feet of our beam in the experi- 
ent as unity and multiply by the relation 


13 


the deflections of j, in. per hundredweight 


load for beams under concentrated load, 
hd 2 ributed load. 
\If instead of beams we had cantilevers, we 
jm easily use the same experimental results 
hd increase the figure of 4, in. by the 
\lation between the deflections of girders 
ad cantilevers shown in the table. Thus 
je deflection of a cantilever lin. x lin. x 
ft. span under a concentrated load of 1 ewt. 
ould be to the deflection 4, in. for a beam 
‘the same section and load in the proportion 
sin. X $ + gy OF 
y ¢in. 
2 practice more convenient 
p know what deflection is going to take 
ace in a timber beam loaded to the extent 
f the handy formula for timber beams 
hfe distributed load in hundredweights = 


? in inches 

\S in feet 

| Under these circumstances, assuming the 
odulus of elasticity for large scantlings to 
fp 9,000 cwt. per square inch and f to be 
| cwt. per square inch, which is the safe f 
ssumed in that formula, then 


¥ 24 x 9,000 x d- 


0 that for wood beams loaded with the 
hfe distributed weight allowed by the handy 
prmula (or any other arrangement of weight 
volving a flange stress of 9 cwt. per 
huare inch) the deflection can be calculated 


fom the very simple formula = 


modulus of 10,800 be assumed, the formula 
lecomes we 
40 0 


jimiting Ratio of Depth to Span for Given 
Ratios of Deflection to Span. 


| It is often convenient in practical desi 
) determine the limiting proportion of depth 
2 span which will keep deflection within 
jefined limits. For fir timber beams and 
dists under distributed loads the limit of 
eflection usually fixed is 4, in. per foot of 
van of 15, and the material is almost 
ivariably calculated for an f of 9 cwt. per 
yuare inch. Assuming a modulus of 
0,800 ewt. the deflection in such beams, 


1 
and when this is —1, 
480 


24 x9 


= 24x10,800 * a’ 
il 300 x 24 
or 2 = 10800 4 19 
ad 480 x 5 9 
r depth in inches = span in feet. Which i 
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A= % 
1 

then 
480 


The limiting deflection of rolled joists is 


more frequently taken at about ;1,, under 


j es UY 
which conditions the ratio q would be about 
d 


24 or depth in inches = half span in feet. 
Before leaving the subject of deflection 
it is necessary to note one practical point 
with regard to cantilevers. It will be foun 
that these often show a deflection greater 
than is expected. This is because the 
formula assumes that one end of the cantilever 
is fixed; but absolutely fixed ends are in 
ordinary building work almost impossible, 
and a very slight yielding of the materia 
anchoring the short arm may mean a con- 
siderable drooping of the end of the long 
arm. Take the case of a cantilever 12 ft. 
long built into a wall with plates top and 
bottom, and so arranged that the effective 
centre of the top plate carrying the counter- 
weighting masonry is 18 in. from the front 
edge of the bottom plate upon which the long 
arm would tend to rotate. If the top plate 
moved upwards under the action of the loac 
and compressed the counterweight of masonry 


to the extent of 7); in., the long arm would 
drop eight times as much, or } in. in addition 
to the elastic deflection. In the case of a 


antilever which is a prolongation of a | 


fi a 


Fig. 12. 


girder over one of the bearings, the fixing 
of the cantilever is obviously flexible. In 
the case of a cantilever loaded with a dis- 
tributed weight and counterweighted by 
means of such a girder similarly loaded 
and of the same span, as in Fig. 12, the 
deflection is just double the normal, the 
difference being due to the flexibility of the 
counterweighting arm. 

Cases necessitating the exact calculation 
of the deflection of balanced cantilevers do 
not often arise in architectural practice, 
cantilever arms being usually kept short ; 
but, if necessary, simple methods of calcu- 
lating them will be found in Professor T. 
Claxton Fidler’s well-known book on 


“ Bridge Construction.” 


THE TOWER OF PISA. 
In consequence of representations made 
relative to the stability of the Tower of 
S Pisa the Italian Government last year ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into the 


byiously much more than experience has 
yund necessary. 

Tn this connexion it should be recollected 
hat ceilings are cracked not by the deflection 
jue to the fotal load, but by that portion 

it which is represented by the superload. 
the deflection due to structural load is 
pnstant and permanent from the time the 
fructure is completed. When the super- 
jad is about half the total load—the old 
je for floor joists—depth in inches = half 
pan in feet + 1 would be correct. 

| For rolled joists or steel girders as beams 
der distributed load with uniform flanges 
jorking to a stress (f) of 74 tons per square 
\ch and using steel possessing a modulus of 
},000 tons, 


actual condition of the structure and to com- 
pare the results ascertained with those ob- 
tained in 1817 by Cresy and Taylor and in 
1859 by Rohault de Fleury. 

Measurements taken by the Commission 
show that the projection of the seventh cor- 
nice beyond the first cornice is 2:868 metres, 
the inclination of the axis being 3248 metres 
for the total height of the tower. 

According to the measurements made in 
1817 by Cresy and Taylor, the inclination of 
the axis was 3:053 metres. Therefore, if 
both sets of measurements are accurate, the 
summit of the tower has moved through the 
space of 195 millimetres, or nearly 8 in., 
during the past ninety-three years. 

Again, the observations by Rohault de 
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The Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


(From Genie Civil.) 


Fleury in 1859 showed the inclination to be 
3180 metres, representing an increase of 
127 millimetres since the investigation forty- 
two years earlier, and giving 68 millimetres 
as the movement during the succeeding 
period of fifty-one years. 

Thus we get the mean annual increases of 
inclination of 3 millimetres for the period 
1817-59, 1:3 millimetres for the period 1859- 
1911, and 21 millimetres for the period 
1817-1911. 

Of course, it would not be safe to draw 
any inferences from the figures quoted unless 
first satisfied that all of them were absolutely 
reliable, a matter concerning which there is 
reason for doubt. The original report and 
drawings by Cresy and Taylor are not to be 
found to-day, and the only drawing at the 
disposition of the Commission was the copy 
of a section of the tower made in 1831 
by Raniere-Grassi from the original of 
Cresy and Taylor. From this section it 
appears to be clear that the measurements 
taken by the two architects mentioned were 
taken in a direction not exactly agreeing with 
the maximum inclination, but at a vertical 
section making an angle of 5° 31’ with the 
section of maximum inclination. 

Consequently, comparison of the latest re- 
cords with those of previous dates is of no 
practical utility, and we have no means of 
judging whether the inclination of the tower 
has changed or remained constant during the 


past century. 
It is generally admitted to-day that the 


tower was originally intended to be vertical, 
but that after its commencement in 1174 sub- 
sidence took place, giving rise to the inclina- 
tion which has made the tower not only a 
curiosity, but also an instructive object-lesson 
in building construction. Variqus discoveries 
by Rohault de Fleury show the accuracy of 
this view, one being the presence of a gar- 
goyle at first-floor level, the channel of which 
is at an angle opposed to that of the out- 
ward flow of water, and another the evidence 
of attempts made to correct the inclination of 
to tower by increasing the height of six 
successive stories at the gradually-sinking 
side. According to De Fleury, the differences 
of height for the stories in question are 3, 
4, 7, 14, 8, and 9 centimetres respectively, and 
it is interesting to recall the fact that the 
same kind of artifice has been adopted at 
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other places in Italy with the object of 
correcting the inclination of towers which, 
like that of Pisa, were built during successive 
epochs. 

Borings made under the direction of the 
present Commission have proved that, con- 
trary to hitherte prevailing views, the tower 
was not founded upon a solid cylindrical 
masonry base but upon a masonry ring 
3 metres thick beneath the circular wall of the 
tower, and now having the same inclination 
as the first floor of the structure. 

The most satisfactory conclusion drawn by 
the Commission is that, as no sign of recent 
movement exists, the stability of the tower 
is not endangered. However, a series of 
bench-marks has been established by means of 
which it will be easy to follow any deviations 
of the axis which may occur in future years. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
GIRDER OF 80-FT. SPAN. 


In a new factory at Watertown, U.S.A., the 
flat. roof of the main building is carried by 
reinforced concrete girders, 80 ft. long by 
9 ft. 6 in. deep, spaced at intervals of 20 ft. 
apart. The object of employing members of 
this exceptional span was to obviate the use of 
interior columns, which would have interfered 
with the operation of a travelling crane 
extending across the building. 


+ Ek2 Forged Stee/, 


FIG. 2—DETAIL SHOWING SPACER TO HOLD 
STEEL BARS IN PO: ON IN THE 80-FT. 
GIRDER. 


(From Cement Age.) 


Fig. 1 is a side elevation and cross-section 
of a typical girder, the weight of which was 
kept down by the hexagonal openings shown, 
which in the girder at one end of the building 
are utilised for the insertion of windows. 
Fig..2 shows the arrangement of the bars in 
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FIG. 8—-SECTION AND ELEVATION OF CENTERING USED ON AN 80-FT. 


the tension boom, and the spacing clips em- 
ployed to hold the bars in the predetermined 
positions. 

Owing to the unusual length of the girders 
the reinforcing bars were specially rolled in 
100-ft. lengths, so as to avoid joints in the 


metal. The main tension reinforcement 
consists of ten 1j-in. square bars, and 
diagonal reinforcement is provided by 
g-in. square corrugated bars arranged in 
pairs on each side of the centre line. 
To provide resistance to shear at the 


ends of the girder, three Z-in. square corru- 
gated bars are carved down diagonally as 
represented in Fig. 1. 

‘Lhe whole of the reinforcement is of high 
carbon steel, the working str having been 
taken at 20,000 lb. per square inch. Details 
are given in Fig. 3 of the moulds used in form- 
ing the girders, which, together with the 
building itself, were constructed by the Aber- 
thaw Construction Company, of Boston. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTE. 


Ti subjoined notes are taken 


Treatment from specification clauses pre- 

of Exposed pared by Mr. H. H. Quimby 

Concrete and adopted by the National 

Surfaces. Association of Cement Users 
(U.S.A) — 


Moulds.—For all surfaces of concrete in- 
tended to be exposed the face of the moulds 
shall be straight, smooth, evenly matched, and 
watertight, and made so as to be removable 
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without injury to the concrete. Any offsets at 
joints shall be dressed off flush, and any 
openings or knotholes shall be caulked witl 
some stiff, plastic material, such as clay mixed 
with plaster of Paris or sand. The interior o} 
the moulds shall be treated with petroleum 
or other water repellent to obviate adhesior 
between the concrete and the wood. 

Depositing Concrete.—The concrete should 
be wet enough to flush, and be spaded against 
the face of the mould. The spade is then to be 
used to push the aggregate forward, care being 
taken to obtain uniformity of mixture and 
texture at the face. Concreting shall be 
continuous throughout definite stages of the 
work, so that joints shall be at the line of some 
structural feature, or be made truly straight 
and level. 

Scrubbing Surface.—While the concrete i 
friable or pulverable, the face boards shall he 
carefully removed and the concrete surface 
scrubbed with ordinary fibre brushes with < 
light stream of water from a hose, until the 
aggregate is exposed to uniform degree and 
then rinsed off with water and kept moist fot 
If the concrete has set toc 
wire brushes, followed by fibre brushes and 
rinsing, may be used. Any voids and similal 
defects shall be patched with concrete of the 
same mixture immediately after scrubbing 
using the hand or a wooden float—not a stee 
trowel—for applying and _ smoothing — the 
patches. After they are sufficiently set—saj 
within from five to twenty-four hours—al 
patches shall be scrubbed to the same texture 
as the general surface, and be rinsed clean and 
kept moist for several days. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


AUSTRALIAN BUILDING AND 


LABOUR NOTES. 
is HE New South Wales Government has 


embarked upon a scheme for the 

manufacture of bricks. An area of 

twenty-two acres has been secured 
jn a suburb of Sydney, which, it is 
presumed, will produce fi millions of 
bricks per acre. The construction of the kilns 
jis under way, and forty-five workmen em- 
jployed. Several improved square-end Hoff- 
man kilns are being installed, and seven brick- 
making machines are being put in, and an 
output of 300,000 bricks per week is promised 
lin the immediate future. 

One of the reasons why the New South 
Wales Government is undertaking the manu- 
lfacture of bricks upon a large scale is in order 
to combat a brick combine which, it is 
alleged, exists in Sydney, for the purpose of 
keeping up prices and pressing out smaller 
competitors. The present prices of bricks in 
Sydney is about 40s. per 1,000 at the kiln. 
The Manager of the Government Brick Works 
says he considers 19s. or 17s. 6d. per 1,000 
a fair price, and then he will be able to supply 
\bricks at these figures. 

The State Government is not going to limit 
ts enterprise to brick-making only. The 
|Minister for Works says that it is his inten- 
tion to undertake building, and establish a 
|thoroughly-equipped building yard. He will 
then be able to compefe with any builder 
n Sydney. He says that the present 
\difficulfy he experiences is to get a suitable 
|man to fake control of the work. The salary 
(1,000/. a year) is not sufficient to induce any 
jone of the leading Australian builders to take 
the position. Several Have been ‘sounded. 
|Their replies have been to the effect that they 
jare now making 3,0002. or 4,000/. a year. 
|Under the circumstances, the Minister says 
lif a suitable man cannoé be obtained in 
|Australia at 1,0007. or even 1,5007., he will 
\be compelled to go to England or America for 
ja Man. ~ 

There is no question that the labour legis- 

jlation in Australia has in view making the 
|country a close preserve for workmen already 
jthere. Not only is every obstacle put in the 
jway of the workmen abroad becoming familiar 
with the high wages and comparatively easy 
conditions ruling th but efforts are made 
|to prevent boys becoming tradesmen. Journey- 
men painters, for instance, in a claim now 
jbeing considered before the Painters’ Wages 
\Board, at Sydney, asked that only one appren- 
tice be allowed to every six journeymen 
painters employed by any one employer. 
} How the union came to base this demand 
for this limitation was shown in argument 
at the first sitting of the Wages Board, which 
look place last month. The Secretary of the 
junion said that the basis was on the assump- 
tion that the average painter now at the 
trade would live thirty years. One boy turned 
out every five years in a shop employing six 
journeymen would mean that there would be 
ix apprentices at the end of thirty years to 
replace the six workmen. It was pointed out 
by the Chairman that this proportion would 
be quite insufficient. In the first place, the 
pverage life of painters at various ages at any 
one time would be considerably under thirty 
years, and nearer fifteen years. The union 
also assumed that every man entitled to 
Apprentices would take the proportionate 
laumber allowed, that every apprentice would 
remain at the trade, that no apprentice would 
Hie, and that there would be no increase in 
population in Sydney. As these assumptions 
we erroneous, it can easily be seen that the 
{imitation of one in six would mean thaé in 
thirty years there would be only half the 
resent number of j ymen. 

All unions, ho do not take such 
jtarrow views in regard to the matter of com- 
petition. The Secretary of the Journeymen 
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with. This union welcomed English plas- 
terers so long as they were good tradesmen. 
The Bricklayers’ Union also said through its 
Secretary there was plenty of work at Sydney 
for bricklayers for many years to come. The 
difficulty experienced was to obtain supplies 
of bricks, notwithstanding the fact that brick 
kilns were working high pressure and several 
new kilns had recently been put into 
operation. 

The building of a church measuring 65 ft. by 
52 ft. and 35 ft. high was started and completed 
in one day at Preston Victoria, on March 27 
last. ‘The structure had weatherboard walls 
and galvanised-iron roof. The whole of the 
work was carried out by a large staf of car- 
penters, plumbers, and painters, all of whom 
gave their services gratis. The suggestion 
of completing the church in one day was 
made by a clergyman connected with the 
Associated Churches of Christ, who before he 
became a clergyman had heen a carpenter. 
The carpenters got a start early, and the 
plumbers followed them and commenced 
operations by 2.30 p.m. Between that hour 
and the evening of the same day the spouting, 
down pipes, galvanised-iron roof, and gas 
fittings were in position, and the painters also 
carried out their part of the work. The 
church was ready for divine worship on the 
following day. 

There is great divergence in materials used 
for building in various parts of Australia. 
It is not always easy to account for the differ- 
ences apparent, except that the fact that 
people get accustomed to particular styles of 
materials and are disinclined to change. The 
availability of materials is also in considera- 
tion. Before the heavy duties placed on 
timbers the wood house had a distinct advan- 
tage over the brick iouse in Australia. Now, 
owing to the Customs duties imposed on im- 
ported timbers, the cost of wood houses has 
increased considerably, and in the case of 
a five-roomed house there is generally not 
more than 60/. difference in favour of the 
wood house. 
ept for the risk of fire, the extra cost for 
nce, and the extra cost of painting and 
ing in repair, the wood house, as far as 
Australia is concerned, makes a satisfactory 
dwelling. It is cool and attractive, and the 
cost of material and labour entailed in its 
construction being less, there is less tempta- 
tion to skimp the size of rooms. 

Roughly, there are two classes of wood 
houses generally built in Australia. One is 
the weatherboard house, with the galvanised- 
iron roof. All outside, excepting the roof, is 
usually painted. The other style is a varia- 
tion of the half-timbered Elizabethan house. 
It has hardwood framing, and tongue and 
groove timber weatherboard or rough-cast 
walls, with slate, tile, or shingle roof. 

The use of shingles in Australia for roof 
or walling is not uncommon. The class of 
shingles used are usually either oak or 
American redwood. Oak shingles are left un- 
finished. They weather to a pleasing grey 
tone. The redwood is usually stained green 
or brown. For purposes of roofs, shingles 
are more costly there than either slate or tiles, 
and are only used to give a homely or dis- 
tinctive look to private houses. 


IS EXTERNAL POINTING IN 
BRICKWORK DOOMED ? 


Ty all the treatises on building construe- 
tion very lengthy descriptions are given of the 
various kinds of pointed joints in brickwork, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
each, but there is always a warning against 
building brickwork or pointing in frosty 
weather. The use of mortar in frosty weather 
has in some cases been continued by mixing 
sugar with it, and satisfactory results are 
said to have resulted. 

The warning against frost, however, would 
have struck Gilkert as a useful idea if he 
could ever have been able to employ it 
literally, for why caution the builder against 
something he cannot prevent. His work, 
sooner or later, will have to stand the test 


of frost as well as time. If the mortar will 
not stand irost whilst it is wet, then, although 
it dries and hardens, water can still enter 
through the absorbent bricks. 

Bricks, unless they be of the pressed, hard- 
burnt vitrified type, such as Staffordshires, 
will absorb moisture, rain will soak well into 
porous sand-faced bricks, and then the mortar 
is attacked internally as well as externally 
The so-called weather-struck joint, with its 
nice slope, retains more water than a plain 
flush vertical joint; besides, wherever there 1s 
a crevice water will accumulate. Instead of 
the water running or trickling down the sur- 
face of the joint, some of it creeps ‘upward, 
and the other only soaks into the brickwork 
underneath the joint. 

Unless, therefore, both the mortar and 
bricks be hard the water will enter, and it is 
only a matter of time and disintegration must 
take place. This is very apparent to every- 
one, for it is necessary to repoint brickwork 
every few years to keep it smart in appear- 
ance. 

Mechanical brickwork, like mechanical 
lettering, has no beauty, except, perhaps, a 
statistician ke the judge, for although a 
straight line—or a few straight lines 
judiciously congregated as in a cornice—be a 
thing of beauty, innumerable straight lines 
mathematically arranged with others at right 
angles tire the eyes, lacking sympathy. 

Many of our large industrial towns owe 
their lack of beauty to this very fact, and the 
Sausage-machine-like turn-out of the endless 
rows of houses. The sharp, clear-cut edges of 
the Victorian type of machine-made red bricks 
added to this unpicturesqueness, and even 
where that was lacking the various forms of 
false jointing of the patch-as-patch-can type 
brought about the same results. i 

The sole aim and object of the brick manu- 
facturer seemed ta be to get the maximum 
size of brick allowable within the statute 
limit for taxation, which, combined with the 
proportions of breadth and thickness for 
proper bonding, gave the universal size of the 
bricks employed. 

The use of hard bricks, although commend- 
able from the point of weatherproofness, has 
been found to ke conducive to dampness 
internally. With a soft brick a certain 
amount of “breathing” takes place, and is 
probably one great reason why houses built 
with them have not been universally damp. 

When the mortar was set back in the joints 
of the Church Hall at Westminster the fact 
was freely commented upon and questioned 
as to its advantages, but the idea has taken 
root and been greatly employed elsewhere. 
Flush joints have also been greatly em- 
ployed, the mortar simply being finished off 
with the trowel as the work proceeds. 

Thin bricks after the Roman type have 
also come into vogue, and their “judicions 
employment in arches, strings, and to jambs 
of doors and windows introduces an artistic 
element entirely lacking in mechanically- 
jointed brickwork. ; 


SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 
ABOUT EXTRAS.’ 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. J. E. Yerbu F.S.8. :— 

“The article in your issue for ugust 4 
last raises a point which has struck me very 
forcibly on many occasions when engaged in 
arbitration and High Court cases, viz. :—Ts 
it not time to call a conference of representa- 
tive architects and builders to revise the 
present R.I.B.A. form of contract? 

I have had a good deal of experience in 
arbitrations and in cases before official 
referees, and am quite convinced that the 
majority of those cases might have been sayed 
by the use of a more simple form of contract. 

IT cannot at the moment enter into a 
detailed criticism of the R.I.B.A. contract, 
but [ should like to refer to one or two of 
the points raised in your article. 

1. Who is liable to pay for extras? 

It is obvious that if the building owner 
requires extra works, and orders them, or 
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allows the architect, his agent, to do so on 
his kehalf, he (the building owner) is liable. 
And I think, if having knowledge that work 
is being done which he has been informed 
would be an extra, he would make himself 
liable if he did not repudiate as soon as it 
became within his knowledge that the work 
was being done. 

But in the rare cases, 1 think, when the 
contract limits the agency of the architect, by 
the insertion of a clause, or an addition to 
one of the clauses of the R.I.B.A. contract, 
setting out that the architect shall not have 
power to order extra works, or limiting the 
amount he is authorised to spend upon extras, 
it is obvious, to my mind, that the architect 
is liable for all extras ordered by him, not 
covered by the contract. 

It would follow from this that the builder 
must obtain an order for all works he wishes 
to charge for as extras, and it will depend 
upon the form of contract to whom he is to 
look for the order. 

(a) Entirely to the architect where no 

restriction is put upon his authority 
under the contract. i 

(b) Lo the architect where his agency is 
limited in amount, first up to the 
limit of his authority, and then to 
the employer. 

(c) Entirely to the employer where all 
authority is taken from the architect 
by the contract. 

Under the R.I.B.A. contract the builder 
must obtain the order for extras in writing, 
and the failure of unbusiness-like architects to 
comply with this condition has cost builders 
thousands of pounds. It is the duty of a 
build foreman to look after his employer's 
interests, and he is naturally on the look-out 
for extras. It is the architect’s desire to make 
his work as perfect as possikle, and improve- 
ments which suggest themselves as the work 
proceeds are ordered and carried out, and 
it is only when the builder’s account is 
rendered at the end of the job that the archi- 
tect is aware that he has been reckless. 

The builder naturally charges as much as 
he can, generally from 25 per cent. to 250 per 
cent. more than the architect expects. The 
architect cannot deny the order for work, and 
would pay what he thinks a reasonable 
amount—the employer perhaps is willing to 
pay what the architect certifies, but the 
builder’s idea of a reasonable amount is not 
the architert’s. They soon get into a fight, 
and then the clause that all extras shall be 
ordered in writing is pointed out, and the 
builder has to take what he can get. 

But is it quite fair that this clause should 
work so hardly against the builder? 

Ti an architect of repute gives an order on 
the job, the builder goes on with the work 
trusting the architect to send the order, and 
if he fails tc do so it is hard that the builder 
should suffer the loss of the cost of that work. 

In other cases the builder does not know of 
an extra until the work is completed; the 
foreman takes the order and carries out the 
work; he cannot say to the architect, without 
a certain reflection upon the architect’s good 
faith, ‘Very well, sir, I will stop the wo 
until you send your order in writing,”’ or ‘ 
will not go on with this, as it will be an 
extra, unless you put your order in writing 
at once,” 

The method I have adopted in my own 
practice is a simple one. I have special books 
printed for omissions and additions, and for 
extras. On these order-books I have printed 
at the bottom a notice in klack type that no 
order will be recognised as an extra unless 
iven on one of these special forms, or by 
letter signed by myself. On my certificates 
I also state that the certificate is paid on the 
understanding that no extras will be charged 
except those authorised by these orders, the 
total amount of which are shown on the certi- 
ficate. 

And I make this easy by obtaining an 
estimate before I give an order for extras if it 
is possible, and where impossible I state the 
number of the exceptions. 

In this way I know exactly where I am, 
and the builder is in the same position. The 
building owner, when he receives my certi- 
ficate, knows that there are extras, and 
generally the amount—where exceptions are 
comparatively numerous, he has his atten- 
tion called to the fact as the work proceeds. 

Builders who have worked under me for the 
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first time have complained that my methods 
were irksome, but before the end of the job 
they have usually informed me that they wish 
every architett would adopt my plan; and I 
have never had to fight a builder or found 
a client dissatisfied at the end of a job. 

2. The next point I wish to refer to is that 
under the R.I.B.A. contract the only safe- 
guard to the builder is the arkitration clause, 
for, as you say in your article, “the builder 
submits himself entirely to the judgment of 
the architect’ subject to arbitration. 

With a strong and just architect this works 
well enough, but with a weak or unjust one, 
or one under the thumb of an employer, very 
badly indeed. it is true the builder, if he 
can afford it, may take advantage of the 
arbitration clause, but this means time and 
money, and at present the arbitrator is nearly 
always an architect, and my experience is 
that the architect who is a good arbitrator 
on a building contract is very difficult to find. 
The arbitrator should always be a lawyer, or, 
if an architect, one specially qualified by 
experience and training to deal with matters 
in a judicial manner, and they are rare. I 
remember one case where a distinguished 
arbitrator, who was an architect, gave very 
heavy penalties against a builder upon facts 
which only an architect who had been in 
similar difficulties himself could possibly have 
given such an award. He was honest, but he 
treated his brother architect as he would wish 
himself to be treated, and could not appreciate 
the position which really existed. 

Had an appeal been possible, I am quite 
certain his award would have been laughed 
at by lawyers. 

I do not agree that “it is a nice question 
how far the architect has authority to bind the 
building owner in making alterations’’; it 
appears to me to be perfectly clear that the 
architect is the agent of the building owner 
and has authority ta do all an agent may do, 
unless such authority is clearly and definitely 
restricted by the contract; and the owner is 
bound to pay upon presentation of architect’s 
certificate. I believe there is no safer bond 
to sue upon than an architect’s certificate 
properly given under the R.I.B.A. contract. 

I fear your space will not allow me to deal 
with other points in your article, but I trust 
you will allow me the opportunity of raising 
these questions in your columns, viz :—1. Is it 
not time the R.I.B.A. contract was revised 
and very greatly simplified? 2. If this is 
done, would it not ke more satisfactory that 
the arbitrator should be a lawyer rather than 
an architect? It may be said that this would 
take remunerative work from one profession 
and transfer it to another, but I don’t think 
this would be the case. The arbitrator being 
a lawyer, architects would be employed to 
state the case rather than counsel. 


BUILDING AND LABOUR IN 
MELBOURNE. 


We learn from the Melbourne Argus that 
great difficulty is being found by architects 
and others who have building contracts to let 
to find builders who are willing to undertake 
them. Even for large city jobs, where there 
is abundant room for high profit, v few 
tenders are received, while tenders haye to 
be called again and again for important 
country jobs before anybody can be found 
willing to execute them. The reason is not 
that builders are less enterprising or that 

xy are at all unwilling to undertake the 

They are not able to do it, because 
cannot obtain tradesmen to man the jobs 


The difficu has reached an acute stage. 
The Mas Builders’ Association has 110 
memb: fails of the number of men 


urgent], y need! 
the trade w 


ed by all of them showed that 
as undermanned to the enormous 
extent of 50 per cent. The number of brick- 
layers, plasterers, painters, plumbers, and so 
forth requires to be doubled before it will be 
possible for the builders to cope with all the 
work which requires to be done. It is not 
that there has been any extraordinary boom 
in the building trade. For years past there 
has been a steadily increasing activity in the 
trade. The population of Melbourne and of 
Victoria has been growing, and people must 
be housed. Businesses of all sorts have ‘een 
increasing, and larger buildings will be 
needed. At all holiday seasons the e: ing 
accommodation is unable to meet requirements 
There has been extension in this direction. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds are being 
spent every year in that branch of business 
alone. Warehouses, shops are 


factories; 
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being rebuilt and enlarged in all parts of the 
city. Public buildings are being erected to 
meet the increased requirements of Goyern- 
ment institutions. Hospitals and charitable 
institutions of all kinds require more buiiding 
accommodation. ‘The growth of population 
and the increased prosperity of the country 
are jointly responsible for this, for it is the 
same all over Australia. In Sydney a great 
number of very large building operations 
have been postponed until the builders are 
able to deal with them. The tradesmen to do 
the work are not to be found in Australia, and 
those who want the buildings just have to 
wait. At least 500 bricklayers are urgently 
needed in Melbourne, By “bricklayer” 35 
meant a skilled tradesman. Every man who 
calls himself a bricklayer does not comply 
with that description. It is estimated that if 
500 bricklayers could be obtained there would 
be room also for at least 150 additional briek- 
layers’ labourers, 150 plasterers, and 200 
painters, carpenters, carpenters’ labourars, 
and plumbers. In these estimates no ace9.nt 
has been taken of the needs of the country 
districts, though the scarcity of labour there 
is greater than in the city, for tradesmen have 
gradually deserted the country to take up the 
more congenial work in Melbourne. Wages in 
the trade are high, while the hours are limited 
to forty-four per week. Bricklayers receive a 
minimum of 1s. 6d. per hour—66s. per week, 
Plasterers are paid lls. 8d. per day. Painters 
receive 1s. 3d. per hour. Plumbers’ wages are 
1s. 74d. per hour, and tuck-pointers are paid 
lls. to 12s. per day. Carpenters receive from 
69s. 8d. a week for foremen who exercise control 
over the work of three men or more to 52s. 3d. 
a week for ordinary carpenters’ labourers. 
The working carpenter receives 64s. 2d. per 
week. Their hours are forty-four a week. 
They do not commence work until a quarier 
to eight o’clock in the morning (double rates are 
paid for time worked before that hour), and 
do not work after a quarter-past five o’clock on 
week days and a quarter past twelve o’clock on 
Saturdays. All holiday work is paid for at 
overtime rates. Wages boards control the 
wages and hours of all the workmen in the 
building trade, and some of these boards are 
even now considering determinations which 
will increase the rates. Although these rates 
are fixed by wages boards, they are only the 
minimum. Builders pay good tradesmen con. 
siderably higher rates. An increase of Is. a 
day is gladly given to retain the services of 
good tradesmen. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW SCHOOL, CRAIGTON. 

This school has been erected to provide 
accommodation for 1,020 pupils, and has been 
designed by Messrs. Watson & Salmond, 
architects, of Glasgow. 


NEW SCHOOL, WEMYSS. 

Mr. G. Charles Campbell, of Methil, is the 
architect for the new school which it is 
proposed to erecc in Methil. The estimated 
cost of the work is 10,000/., and the accommo- 
dation is for 1,000. 

NEW SCHOOL, SUTTON VALENCE 

These buildings have been erected by 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd., builders, of M 
at a cost of about 30,0007. The architect for 
the work was Mr. H. Percy Adams. 


NEW SCHOOL, MONKTON. 
A new school is to be erected, providing 
accommodation for 160 pupils, at an estimated 


cost of about 975/. The architect is Mr. W. 
W. Reid. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, MUTHILL. 
Additions are to be made to this school, 


including rooms for 
woodwork, et 
for the wo 
Muthill ; 
Blackford ; 
Muthill; plastere 
plumbers, Mes: 


cookery, laundry, and 
The following are contractors 
Mason, Mr. J. T. M‘Robbie, 
Scobie. 
B illiamson, 
Gorrie, Crieff; 
Ferguson, Crieff. 


Benne 


PUBLIC LIBRAR 

Messrs. Castle 
Norfolk-street, Strand, )., prepared the 
designs for this new libra which has been 
erected at a cost of about 12,0007. The builder 
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architects, of 


was Mr. F. J. Gorham, and the heating 
arrangements were carried out by Messrs. 
Buckley & Co. 

PAVILION AND WINTER GARI MARGATE. 


These improvements at Mar, 
erection of a pavilion, with seating accommo 
dation for 2,500, an open arena with accommo 
dation for 1,200, and balconies overlooking the 
sea with a provision for 500. The whole 
scheme has been designed by Mr. Borg, the 
Borough Engineer, and the estimated cost i 
about 23.0007. The contractor for the wor 
was Mr, Denne. 


te include the 
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TRADE NEWS. 

A new clock has been ordered for the 
Parish Church, Widford Church, near Ware, 
derts, which will strike the hours and show 
ime on a large dial. It is to be fitted with 
Hil the latest improvements, and generally to 
lhe designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The 
makers are Mes John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
and Clock Works, Derby. The same firm 
have also recently made clocks at Saxthorpe 
Phurch, Norfolk, and Barton Mills Church, 
Suffolk. : 
| Boyle’s latest patent ‘ air-pump”’ ventilators 
have been applied to Burton-on-Trent 
|3rammar School. 
} The John Coupland Hospital, Gainsborough, 
\s being supplied with Shorland’s double- 
ronted patent Manchester stoves with des- 
ending smoke flu ent Manchester grates, 
, and inlet ventilators, 

sssrs. H. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 
pf Failsworth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 

} Width of Way. 

| Holborn.—Erection of a building upon the 


site of Nos. 9, 10, and 11, Hagle-street, Holborn 
Mr. W. C. Waymouth).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 
) Fulham.—Erection of buildings on the south 
jwestern side of Burlington-road, Fulham (Mr. 
jk. Kesteven for Mr. J. F. H. Shepherd).— 
Consent. 

Line of Frontage and Construction. 


| Hammersmith—Showcase in front of No. 
840, King-street West, Hammersmith (Mrs. 
L. Raleigh).—Consent. 
| Kensington, South—Showcase at No. 11a, 
\Church-sireet, Kensington (Mrs. L. D. Can- 
ellor).—Consent. 
\Width of Way, Projection, and Construction. 
| City of London.—Brick, steel, and_concrete 
lsangway over the public way of Catherine 
\Wheel-alley, Bishopsgate (Mr. H. E. Hoven- 
den).—Consent. 
Width of Way, Deviation from Certified Plan, 
Projections, and Construction. 
Kensington, South.—Addition over the motor 
lgarage at Nos. 39 and 41, Queen’s-gate-place- 
mews, Kensington, the erection of an external 
iron staircase and balcon and the er 
of a boundary fence (Messrs. W. D. Hodges & 
Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 44, Duke’s-lane, Kensington (Messrs. 
Moore & Hunter for Mrs. E. KE. 
Consent. 

Strand.—Hotel building ‘upon a site abutting 
upon Glasshouse-street, Air-street, Bre 
street, and Sherwood-street, Westmir 
(Messrs. W. J. Ancell and H. Tanner, jun.).— 
Consent. 

Westminster—House to abut upon the 
western side of Smith-square (Mr. E. L. Lut- 
yens for the Right Hon. R. McKenna, M.P.).— 
\Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 
| Clapham.—Alterations at Nos. 310, 312, and 
314, Clapham-road, Clapham (Mr. J. J. Free- 
land for Mr. F. G. McKim).—Consent. 

| Southwark, Wes Alterations at Nos. 145, 
147, and 149, Borough High-street (Messrs. S. 
|Haskins & Brothers).—Refused. 

Building for the Supply of Electricity. 
| Hampstead.—Two wooden cooling towers 
with steel sub-structures at the Hamps 
Metropolitan Borough Council’s electricity 
lgenerating-station, Lithos-road, _ Hampstead 
(Klein Engineering Company (1908), Lid., 
‘Hampstead Metropolitan Borough Council).— 
\Consent. 

Holborn.—Steel and concrete chimney-shaft 
jat the electricity generating-station, Short’s- 
jeardens, Holborn (Char ross, West-end, 
Jand y Hlectricity Supply Company, Ltd.).— 
\Consent. 

Limehouse—Iron building beneath the coal 
\weighing hopper at the southern end of the 
elpher “track at the electricity generating- 
jstation of the Stepney Metropolitan Borough 
Council, Narrow-street, Limehouse (Mr. W. 
(0. P. Tapper for Stepney Metropolitan 
|Borough Council).—Consent. 
| Limehouse.—Coal hopper and an ash hopper 
jat the electricity generating-station, Narrow- 
street, Limehouse (Messrs. Strachan & Hen- 
shaw, Ltd., for the Stepney Metropolitan 
Borough Council).—Consent. 
| Uniting of Buildings. 
| City of London.—Uniting of a new building 
\n Poppin’s-court, Fleet-street, with Nos. 107 
o 111, Fleet-street (Messrs. Smee & Houchin 
for Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son).—Consent. 
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eckham.—Formation of an opening in the 
wall between Nos. 24 and 26, Atwell- 
kham (Mr, A. Harris for Mr. J. 
Lennard).—Consent. 
Additional openings in the party 
wall between No. 3, Clifford-street, and No. 
14, Old Burlington street, W. (Mr. ©. H. 
Townsend for Messrs. Owen Grant, Ltd.).— 
Consent, 

Uniting of Buildings and Cubical Extent. 

Bermondsey.—Steel, iron, and glass van 
shelter over a yard at the premises of the 
Salvation Army on the southern side of Spa- 
road, Bermondsey (Mr. A. Gordon).—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
iN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALTRINCHAM.—Institute and alterations to 
Sunday school (1,600/.); Trustees, Bowdon 
Downs Congregational Chu: 

Arnold.—School (4,950/.); Mr. C. J. Bristowe, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Notts County 
Council, Nottingham. 

Blackhall Muill—School; Mr. Wood, archi- 
tect, Burnopfield. 

Biymhill— Enlargement and improvement of 
schools; Architect, care of The Managers of 
the parochial schools. 

Bolton.—Central _ offices, Bridgman-place 
(5,000/.), for the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Miners’ Federation, 

Branksome Heath.—Enlargement of girls’ 
school; Mr. ©. Lisby, 8 tary, Education 
Committee, Poole Town Council. 

Brighouse. Chad’s Church (12,000/.) ; 
Mr. W. H. Wood, architect, The College, 
W. J. Briggs & Sons, 

Extensions to premises, 
for the Bradford Dyers’ 


YY 
Association, Ltd. 
Broads 


Showrooms and offices for the 
Broa: s Company. 

Cidhiniml— mean to Mbaany (Guus 
Mr. C. Brown, surveyor, Chelmsford Town 
Council. 

Chester.—Laundry centre (740/.); Mr. T. G. 
Huxl builder, Malpas. 

Courthill.—School (250 places) ; 
Newman, Surveyor, Poole Town C 

Coventry. — Conyersion of Primrose-hill 
House into slipper baths (2,000/.); Mr. J. E. 
Swindlehurst, Surveyor, Coventry Town 
Council. 

Crowborough.—Enlargement of St. John’s 
School; the Managers. 

Darwen.—Cottage home; Architect, care of 
Clerk to the Guardians. 

Dumbarton.—Hall (1,500/.); Mr. W. Reid, 
Church Street, Dumbarton. 

Dunvant.—Extension to Three Cr 
dependent Chapel; Mr. W. David, a 
Swansea. 

Elgin—Slipper baths (3,000/.); Mr. A. A. 
Turriff, Burgh Hall, Elgin. * 

Ellesmere Port.—Alterations to Station Hotel 
(2,0007.), for the Birkenhead Brewery Company. 

Folkestone.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Motor garage, Beacholme, Lower 
Sandgate road, Fe Re Karks) Mir Ar 
TR, Bowles architec Additions to garage 

Rendezyous-street, fox 
. Gamble & Co, VV r 
tect and builder. Rebuilding additions to No. 
28, Ford-road, for Mr. H. W. Rye; Mr. H. 
Videan, architect. 

Glasgow. — Public _ library, 
(10,0007.); Messrs. Gardner, Milla 
architects. 144 St. Vincent-street, Gla 

Halifax.— tramway shelter 
Rogerson, Tramway Engineer, Halifax Town 
Council. 

Hebden Bridg 
Mill for Mess abtree Brothers. 

Herne Bav. to ast Cliff 
Pavilion (5,355/.);_ I . W. Pattinson & 
Sons, builders, 50, Parliament-street, S.W. 

Hornchurch.—Enlargement of the South 
Hornchurch school (1,450/.); Mr. G. Brown, 
builder, Maidstone-road, Grays, Hssex. 

Horton Kirby (Kent).—School, Birchwood 
corner (2,150/.); Messrs. Hodder & Son, 
builders, Bromley. 4 

Houston (Renfrewshire). — Extensions to 
school (2,0007.); Mr. W. Kerr, builder, 
Houston. 

Hull.—Training college. (40,290/.); Messrs. 
G. H. Panton & Sons, builders, 206, Anlaby- 
road, Hull, 

Huntingdon. — Enlargement of school 
(1,1857.):. Mr. J..C. Wrigley. Secretary, Edu- 
cation Committe: orth Riding of Yorks 
lounty Council, Northallerton. 

Oot de (Cheshire):—Swimming baths (3,000/.) ; 
Mr. Joseph Mitchell, Council Offices, Hyde. 

Keichley.—School (4.7007.): Mr. A. P. 
Harrison. architect, Highfield lane. Keighley; 
Messrs. H. V. Robinson. Ltd... builders. Lawk- 
holme-lane, Keighle y. School @ 0007.): Mr. 


J. 


es In- 
hitect, 


Clydebank 
& White, 


sgow. 


Alterations to Bankfoot 


* Ses also our list of Competitions. Contracts, 
ete., on another page 
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H. Shackleton, Sefton-road, _ Morecambe. 
Lloyds Bank (6,000/.); Mr. 8. Kitson, archi- 
tect, Greek-street Chambers, Leeds; Paul 
Rhodes, builder, Skinner-lane, Leeds. 

Langley Green.—Extensions to premises for 
Messrs. Ham, Baker, & Co.; Mr. William 
Jackson, builder, Langley Green. 

Lithney.—School (1,700); Mr. 
Hill, architect, Green-lanes, "Redruth. 

Littlemill—Instruction centre for the Coyl- 
ton School Board. 

Lowestoft.—School, Christ Church-square ; 
Messrs. B. Oliver and H. J. Chetwood, archi- 
tects, Sudbury. 

Manston. — School; Mess 
Chorley, 16, Park-square, Leeds. 

Matlock.—Post Office (12,000/.); Mr. J. W. 
Wildgoose, builder, Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. 


Sampson 


Connon & 


Middlesbrough.—Extensions 0 shipping 
s, Albert-road, for Messrs, Constantine 


ing. Clothing factory for Messrs. 
Stewarts, Ltd. 

Newhaven.—School; County Architect, Hast 
Sussex County Council, County Hall, Lewes 

New Shildon.—Territorial headquarters; Mr. 
HC. Chapman, architect, Grainger-street, 
ycastle-on-Tyne; Mr, J. Moore, builder, 
; Shildon. “Hall, etc.; Mr. H. Chapman, 
tect, Grainger-street, ‘Newcastle. 
ewton Abbott. —College (40,000/.); Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge, architects, 9, 
Portland-street, Southampton. 

Newtown.—Shop, Pas road, for the New 
Mills Co-operative Socie 

Pensilya (near Liskeard), —School (2,1007.) 
Mr. J. C. Andrew, architect, utueeos 
St. Austell. 

Penzance.—School (4,0002.); Mr. 
Hill, architect, Green-lanes, Redruth. 

Port Erroll. _ tensions to school (2,155/.) ; 
Mr. A. H. L. McKinnon, architect, 245, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 

Radcliffe.—Extensions to asylum (29,300/.); 
Mr. E. Purnell Hooley, Surveyor, Notts 
County Council, Shire Hall, Nottingham. In- 
firmary (21,136/.); Messrs. Wooldridge & 
Simpson, builders, Oxford. 

Redruth.—House; Mr. Leonard Winn, archi- 
tect, Boscower-street, Truro. 

Rochford (Essex).—Alterations to work- 
house; Mr. F. Gregson, Clerk, Rochford 
Board of Guardians, Southend. 

.—Plans have been passed for 
ston & Wortley for nine houses 


Sampson 


St. road; also for Mr. D. Hobkin 
son, tions and additions to Nos, 93, 
95, rederick-street. 


Sheffield. —Proposed enlargement of nurses’ 
home (about 9,000/.) for the Sheffield Royal 
Hospital Board. 

Sta rton.—Isolation hospital (7,7002.) ; 

care of Mr. J. B. Williams, Sur- 
foe ry Rural District Council. 

d.—A plan has been passed for Messrs. 
enwood & Sons, Ltd., 
in Elevator-road. 

Sutton-i shfield.—School (4,350/.); Mr. J. 
Greenwood, builder, Mansfield. 

Swansea.—Six m near present works for 
the Dyfiryn Tinplate Company, Morriston. 

Taunton.—A dditions to library, voration- 
suet (1,4307.); Mr. F. Small, builder, New- 
castle. 

Torquay.- 


for a bakery 


—Two houses near  Trenchford 
‘ W. B. Crocker, builder. Three 
conveniences (700/.); Mr. H. A. Garrett, En- 
, Torquay Town Council. The following 
have been passed:—Additions and 
z tions to Stoodley Knowle for Colonel 
Burn, M.P. Additions to ‘“ Highfield,” 
Middle Warberry-road; Mr..C. Hankey. 
Alterations and additions to Conway Hous 
Hon. E. Douglas. Additions to ‘ Rocombe, 
Higher Warbe oad. Mr. R. Skir. Motor 
garage, “The N Mr. J. M. Petley. Six 
houses, Mallock-road ; Johnson. 
Wallsend.—School (10,0002.) : Messrs. Mar- 
Seat & Tweedy, architects, Eldon-quare, New- 
castle. 


Warrington. — Extensions to workhouse 
(1,7007.) : rs. W. & S. Owen, architects, 
4, Cai chambers, Warrington. 

Warwick.—Children’s homes (3,000/.); Mr. F. 


Cundall, 
, Spa. 

est Bridgford (Not: 
s. Bosworth & Love, 


architect, 34, The Parade, Leaming- 


—School (4,0507.) ; 
builders, Notting- 


Wigan.—Proposed abattoir for the Wigan 
and District Co-operative Society. | Plans 
have been passed as follows:—Extensions to 
slaughter house,- etc., Miry-lane, for Messrs. 
Gallacher Brothers. Three houses, etc., Bolton 
and Hen-streets; Mr. John Winstanley. Ad- 
ditions to Nos. 199 and 201. Poolstock-lane; 
Mr. H. Tittensor. 

Workson.—Twenty-eight houses, Kilton-road, 
for the Worksop Co op e Society. 

York.—Proposed receiving home, Haxby- 
road (1.2007.): Mr. G. . Clerk, Board of 
Guardians. York. Workine-class houses, Alma- 
terrace (1,3007.): Mr. F. W. Spurr, Surveyor, 
York Town Council. 
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LAW REPORT. 


Berore THE OrricraL Ri 
(Mr. Murr Mackenzie, 
Contractor’s Action against Building Owner, 
Minter vy. Waldstein.* 

Tue hearing was resumed last week 
of this case, it being an action brought by 
Mr. F. G. Minter, a builder and contractor, 
living at Wimbledon, to recover 2,750/. from 
the defendant, Mr. Chas. Waldstein, a Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art at the University of 
Cambridge, which sum the plaintiff alleged to 
be due to him under a certificate of Mr. 
William Foster, an architect, in respect of the 
reconstruction of Newton Hall, near Cam- 
bridge, of which the defendant is the owner. 
Defendant counterclaimed for 10,000/. damag 
alleging that the plaintiff's work was defective, 
and that the materials used were not in 
accordance with the specification. 

The facts of the case and the evidence were 
fully reported in the issues of the Builder of 
July 14, 21, 28, and August 4 last. 

On Thursday last week Mr Jude was cross- 
examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

He said he had been in business at Harston, 
which was a small village near Cambridge. 
He had never built such a large house as 
Newton Hall, and never wanted to. He had 
written to Mr. Foster, before the tenders went 
out, that he would be glad to do any work 
in the reconstruction of Newton Hall if he 
was given the offer. He did not get any offer 
until after Minter was doing the work. 

Did considerable friction arise between you 
and Mr. Minter when you were doing some 
supplemental work?—If you refer to the con- 
servatory, I say yes. 

Cross-examination continued, oie 

Tt was occasionally the case in new buildings 
that work had afterwards to be done in easing 
doors and adjusting locks. Lyon, the butler, 
wave him the order to come to Newton Hall 
and ease the doors. | a 

Do you say that it is a proper thing for one 
man alone to take down a door for the purpose 
of easing’ it?—I do not see anything improper 
in it. ou 
iE you put plaster and wood in contact, is it 
an uncommon thing to find that the plaster 
will come away from the wood?—I do not 
recollect ever seeing such a thing before. 

Cross-examination continued, 

Plaster, of course, had to be put on damp. 
He did not admit that dry weather would 
affect it. : gat 

What causes a hair crack in a ceiling ?— 
I do not know. i! 

Ts it the dry atmosphere on the plaster which 
causes it?—It might be. 

Cross-examination continued, os 

He considered that the drawing-room ceiling 
was badly cracked. It had more than a hair 
crack. The china store cupboard was plugged 
to the wall, and he thought that the plugs 
had drawn out of the wall. It was a perfectly 
proper thing to put linoleum on wood block 
flooring, provided the flooring was dry when 
the linoleum was put on. He did not know 
when he went to Newton Hall, on July 19, 
that he was to give evidence in this case. He 
only knew the dates when stamp paper was 
fixed to the cracks by seeing the dates written 
on the stamp paper in pencil. A good many 
of the doors which required to be eased were 
the deors to cupboards. It was not an un- 
common thing to have to adjust the doors to 
cupboards. ‘ set 

The footman’s room-door required easing from 
the top. Great heat, no doubt, would affect 
joiner He did not know that where the 
corner cupboards were the hot water pipes 
were which ran to the radiators; but it might 


Mr. John Murray, F.R.LB.A., Principal 
Architect and Surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests in London, and archi- 
tect to several public bodies, examined by 
Mr. Clavell Salter, said he had had some 
twenty-five years’ experience, and on March 6 
he was retained by the defendant in regard 
to the contract job in question. He visited 
Newton Hall on March 11, 13, 27, and 28, and 
on June 28 and 30. He on all those occasions 
made a careful inspection, and he had care- 
fully perused the documents in the case, and 
made a report upon the matters in question. 
Referring to the roof over the new wing, ho 
said his istant had prepared a drawing of 
the roof of the new wing. In his judgment, 
the roof over the new wing was not properly 
framed. In his opinion, the timber and wood 
work was not of the best quality. Some of 
the timber had shakes in it, and some of it 
was sappy. . The purlins were shaky. The 
curbs were shaky on both sides. He did not 
think that the timber of the roof had been 
snbiected to any greater heat than a roof 
should be capable of bearing. The rafters, too, 


“* Continued from p, 146. 
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had not been properly fitted. The rooms 
underneath were attic rooms in the roof, and 
the cross ties or collars of the roof formed 
the ceiling joists of the attics below. All the 
ties or collars were fastened to the rafters by 
spikes or nail: but in his opinion they 
ought to have been affixed by a hard joint, 
which should also be spiked. He also thought 
that the spacing of the rafters was faulty. 
Two rafters, which bore the weight of the 
water tanks and bearings, were not capable 
of bearing the weight put upon them. Ad- 
joining the new roof there was a bell turret. 
He did not think that the supports of that 
turret were sufficient. The roof plates bedded 
under the new roof ought to be affixed in 
some way to the horizontal joists of the second 
floor—tied in. The roofing felt used, too, was 
not, in his opinion, of the proper quality. He 
found that some of the slates had not been 
properly fixed. He found several of the slates 
defective. He did not consider the work. round 
the bell turret was properly done. 

Referring to the twin roof, the witness said 
that,- in his opinion, it was not properly 
framed, and there were: indications of con- 
tinuing spreading. The rafters there were 
improperly fixed to the ridge also.. It did not 
show good workmanship. He did not con- 
sider the timber used in the roof was of the 
best quality, and some of it he regarded as 
being very bad. Witness also referred in great 
detail to instances in which he said he did 
not consider the roof had: been~ constructed 
in_a proper and workmanlike manner. 

In his opinion there were not proper and 
sufficient collars to the roof. Longer collars 
should have been fixed lower down to tie the 
purlins together. 

Witness also gave evidence to the damage 
which had been caused by the sagging of the 
ceiling joists in certain cases. He. said that 
in those cases there were no proper trimmers 
to the ceiling joists. He had examined 
throughout the whole house, and made a report 
upon the actual spacing of the floor j and 
rafters, and things of that kind. The joists 
did not run parallel as they should do, 
because they were very unevenly placed and 
spaced. He had made a very careful examina- 
tion of the house for the purpose of finding 
out whether there had been any settlement 
of the floors. He found that there had been 
settlement of the floors, which he considered 
were serious settlements, and he had proved 
that the settlements had not ceased. The 
result was, that the ceilings had cracked very 
largely, and the partitions had also cracked 
seriousl. and the joinery had opened very 
considerably at the joints. In his report, he 
had not mentioned mere hair cracks, nor had 
he put in all the cracks that he had _ seen. 
He attributed the cracks to the deflection of 
the floor above them. He had mentioned in 
his report the extent of the sags in the floors, 
and also the extent of the cracks in the 
ceilings and partitions. 

On Friday, Mr. Murray was examined at 
great length and in great detail as to the 
alleged defects in the construction of the 
building, and the cause he assigned for the 
eracks which had appeared in the ceilings 
and partitions. He stated that he noticed a 
considerable increase in the cracks between 
the visit he made to Newton Hall on June 13 
and the visit he made to the Hall last month. 
He noticed upon his visits in July that the 
stamp. paper, which had been affixed to certain 
of the cracks upon an earlier occasion, had 
broken. 

The witness said that, in his opinion, to 
remedy the defects in the construction of the 
building so as to make it conform with the 
contract and _ specification, it would be 
necessary to have the whole of the valuable 
furniture in the house removed. 

Cross-examined by M Thomas; 

He did not draw himself, personally, every 
detailed drawing which went out of his office, 
but he never allowed a single drawing to go 
out of his office without seeing it first and 
e ng it, if necessary. He had not troubled 
to find out whether there had been an order 
upon the plaintiff to put the soil pipes in 
where they were put, for the reason that he 
was only instructed to report upon the matter, 
whether the specification had been carried out 
or_not. 

Is it a good thing to subject newly-con- 
structed timber to severe heat?—It depends 
largely on the amount of heat. 

Severe heat?—It depends upon what the 
amount of severe. heat is. If you mean very 
excessive heat, I should say no. 

Very excessive heat. would be harmful to 
the timber ?—TI should say so. 
member that this timber was put in in a 
very damp season—1910. In December, 1910, 
we hear that the temperature of the house was 
kept up to 84 degrees. Assuming that to be 
correct, was it fair to subject this timber with 
damp plaster in the house to a temperature 
of 84 degrees? 
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Witness replied that if the mean temperatur 
of the house was kept-at 84 degrees, he shoulc 
say that it was not fair; but he did nof 
understand that.the whole of the house wa: 
kept at that temperature. 

Mr. Clavell Salter said that the evidene 
showed that the understanding of the witnes 
was correct, 

Cross-examination continued. 

In his opimion the whole of the timber ir 
the building was not remarkably fine in th 
smoothness of the cut. It was not bright, t 
say the least about it. It was probable that i 
was in consequence of his opinion that the 
whole of the timber in the building was con 
demned; but he did not think that it wa: 
condemned on his opinion alone. He did not 
complain of the quality of the rafters, but of 
the way they were fixed. It was bad work 
manship he complained of. 

He had heard that the tanks were suppliec 
to special order after the roof had been con. 
structed. That fact did not modify his 
sm as to the roof, because the roof could 
have been properly supported by proper means, 
Of course, if the contractor had been properly 
instructed to hang the tanks to the rafters, 
he would presume he was right. 

Mr. Murray, further cross-examined by Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, said he admitted that Mr 
Minter enjoyed_a very high reputation for 
joinery w He knew that Newton Hall 
was a house of a professor of art at Cam: 
bridge University. He did not suggest that 
because the house was a more or less show 
place that Mr. Minter would be less careful 
about his joinery work there than elsewhere 
He did not know that the whole of the wood 
used in the joinery work had n standing 
for over two years in Mr. Minte yard. He 
admitted that a proportion of the joinery 
work was first-class joinery work, but the 
whole of it was certainly not, in his opinion, 

Cross-examined as to the twin roof, the 
witness said that he considered that the joints 
of the roof were very imperfectly made. 

Re-examined by Mr. Clavell Salter : 

At the time he was appointed architect, or 
March 6, he knew that proceedings were 
going on. At least, he knew that something 
was going on, but he did not know what ii 
was, 

One general question as to the condition of 
the timner—not as to the quality. You haye 
told my learned friend that excessive heat 
would tend to increase the number of shakes— 
that the rapid drying would tend to increase 
the number of shakes. Are the shakes in this 
timber of the number or kind you woul 
expect to find in timber of good quality 7—No 
_ lé would not be first-class building to pul 
in damp timber ?—No. 

On no account, replied the witness, could 
the tanks, battens, and rafters be described a: 
being of the best quality: 

lf this house had been built of timber of the 
quality specified, and with the joists spaced 
us shown on the contract drawings and speci. 
fication, would these defects, in your opinion, 
have appeared ?—I consider that nearly all 
them would not have appeared. 

Cross-examination continued. 

it was the fact that the rafters of the twin 
roof were composed of rafters of different 
lengths, In his view, as an experienced 
architect, it would not be right or reasonable 
to leave the sagged floors as they were. 

With regard to the slating of the roofs, if 
was, speaking generally, the fact that he had 
found several defective slates. He had found 
the wall plates twisted in the tilting. To his 
mind that pointed to movement in the roof. 
which was due to some heavy weight e1 
strain. The scheme of reconstruction he had 
prepared in March or April was confirmed, 
in his opinion, afterwards, by what had subse 
quently happened. In plaster work hair cracks 
were practically unavoidable; but in his view 
the cracks which had appeared in the plaster. 
ing work in the present case ought not to be 
found in first-class work. 

Mr. William C. Easdale, examined, said 
he was a civil engineer and a member of the 
firm of Mes Shenton & Hasdale, civil engi 
neers, of Victoria-street, with great experience 
in drainage matters. Witness stated that, in 
accordance with instructions, he, accompanied 
by an assistant, went in March last to Newton 
Hall to inspect the drainage constructed by. the 
plaintiff, and gave evidence detailing defects 
he had found in the construction of the man: 
holes, thickness of the concrete ag specified 
cesspool, and other matters. 

.Cross-examined, he had been in business or 
his own account about two years. Before he 
went into business on his own account as a 
sanitary engineer, he had acted as the London 
representative of Messrs. Adams, sanitary 
engineers. He had expressed his disapproval 
of the land treatment of sewage, where the 
land was unsuitable; but he considered that 
land treatment was best where there was suit- 
able land. He considered that the excavations 
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lhad made did not affect the stability of 
| construction where the construction was 
fd. He had found that several lengths: of 
jin, which appeared in the drawings, had 
2 omitted from the stable yard. 
lle was not an expert in brickwork. He 
complained that two soil pipes had come 
fn inside the hou: He admitted that he 
made a mistake there. He noticed that 
| brickwork of the main part of the cess 
| was open jointed. He did not notice 
the cesspool was constructed to a design 
ay. He thought that a cesspool 
htructed as a soak-a-way ought to be pro- 
ted by Act of Parliament. 
e did not know that the whole of the 
jinage work was done on ‘‘ measure and 
aa 
| this is a contract on “ measure and value” 
“material and labour,” if anything else 
fo go in it is at the expense of the 
bloyer, is it not?—Yes, 
© you say that in these circumstances it 
| necessary to put in concrete under these 
|, pipes ?—Ves, certainly. 
Je-examined., 
e saw no sign that the sewage works had 
L improperly used 


jix Alexander Stenning, examined by Mr 
yell Salter, said he had heen a sur 
yx for many years. He went down 
Jewton Hall on July 20. He had examined 
Jspacing of the floors, and found them to 
jas stated by Mr. Murray. He considered 
the spacing of the floors was a serious 
iation from the specification. He con- 
wed that the reduction of the strength 
bw the standard provided for by the speci 
tion, was about 25 per cent. He found 
f the first floor rooms and the attic rooms 
fe spaced upon the average at intervals 
| exceeding 12 inches, He also found that 
partitions, instead of being wood_parti- 
is, were made of patent slab stuff. If they 
| been timber frame partitions, they would 
e added to the strength of the floor above 
hey would have helped to take the weight. 
h your opinion, what is the cause of the 
lrs sagging and the ceilings and partitions 
bking?—The insufficient strength of the 
ts as put in. 
xamination continued. 
e thought that the sagging and cracks 
ild increase as time went on. Tf nothing 
| done to the floors, and the house continued 
be occupied, it was not possible to say 
far the settlement would go, or what the 
of it would be. h 
ith regard to the roofing, the witness 
erally corroborated the evidence of Mr. 


he eiress, cross-examined, said he visited 
vton Hall on July 20. He went down by the 
s o'clock train in the morning and returned 
London by the 4.40 train in the afternoon. 
had plenty of time to go over the whole 
be. He had Mr. Murray’s figures before 
went down. With regard to the spacing 
the floor joists, he relied generally on the 
res of Mr. Murray. He did not know 

the joists he had inspected had been 
ely placed in position by the order of 
Foster. ' 
n reply to the Official Referee, Mr. Lewis 
mas said that tbe joists in that particular 
e had not, when Sir Alexander saw them, 
ja fixed or permanently placed in position. 
(he case was proceeding as we went to 
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|FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building Construction, Brazil. 
jhe Diario Official of July 1 notifies, that 
Hers will be opened on August 21 at the 
fes of the “Quinta Divisio do Departa 
hto da Guerra, Ministerio da Guerra,” Rio 
\Janeiro, for the erection of the main build- 
jintended for the Central Army Hospital in 
|. A deposit of 5,000 milreis (about 3337.) 


} be required to qualify tenders. 


jst Office, Nitheroy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
jhe Diario Official of July 7, publishes a 
Jee (No. 8,803) opening, in favour of the 
histry of Communications and Public 
jks, a credit of 537,000 milreis (about 
00.) for the construction of a_ build 
jintended for the Postal Telegraph Office in 
jneroy, State of Rio de Janeiro. 
Building in Turkey. 

} appears from a recent report to his 
fernment by the United States Consul- 
eral at Beirut that building operations in 
stantinople have not kept pace with the 
wth of population, One cause of the in- 
jsed demand for houses is that the Hastern 
om of permitting several generations of a 
jily to live in the same house, . often a 
ll one, is yielding to modern requirements, 
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and the son who marries now prefers a house 
of his own. Immigration from the Provinces 
is now rendered possible by the Constitution, 
which permits the people to establish their 
domicile wherever they wish. The fires in the 
congested quarters seem to destroy more b 
ings than the people erect. Various si 
point toward an approaching 
boom” in Constantinople. There 
strong demand for apartment houses 
buildings, and warehouses equipped with 
modern conveniences. Already many new 
buildings are planned. Five structures at 
Robert College, a new bank building for the 
Bank of Athens, a new hotel, and three or 
four large buildings for the American College 
for girls, are all in course of erection, mostly 
of reinforced conerete. Articles for house 
construction, including structural iron, 
builde hardware, galvanised tin and 
asbestos roofing, lifts, plumbers’ supplies, 
lavatory fittings, should find a market. A list 
of British commission agents established in 
Constantinople may be obtained by British 
firms on application to the Commercial Tntelli- 
gence’ Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, 
Basinghall-street, London, B.C 


ld 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—The Highways Committee have de- 
cided to repair Warple- Acton Vale, with 
* Durax’’ paving, and Creffield-road with tar 
macadam, and application is to be made to 
the Local Governinent Board for sanction to z 
loan: of 900/. and 600l. respectively, the esti- 
mated cost of the work. 

Barnet.—The Council have agreed, subject 
to the usual sanction, to purchase the Old 
Barnet brewery at a cost of 1,000/. as a site 
for new Council offices. The Surveyor had 
been instructed to prepare plans and_speci- 
fications for the erection of a further twenty- 
two cottages in Totteridge-lane. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. F. W. 
Hackforth Jones, J.P., three hov Arkley ; 
Edmonten Co-operative Society, Ltd., lock-up 
shop and store, High-street. 

Hating.—6001. is to be spent in adapting the 
premises, 35, Bond-street, for offices for the 
Electricity Undertaking. 

Ldmonion.—The Guardians have instructed 
their architect to prepare plans and specifica 
tions for the erection of three workshops for 
the industrial training of children in schools 
at an estimated cost of 9007. 

Finchley.—The following plans have been 
passed : C. W. Scott, three houses 
Fitzalan-road; Mr. B. Evans, fourteen hous 
Fairlawn-avenue; Mr. ©. H. Talbert, alter: 
tions and additions to No. 93, High-street, 
North Finchley.—A proposal is before the 
Council to negotiate for a suitable site for an 
open-air swimming bath, 

Hendon—The following plans have been 
passed by the Rural District Council :—Altera 
tions and additions, ‘Duck in Pond” public 
house, for Messrs. Benskins. Proposed petrol 
store, High-street, Hdgware, for the Gas Light- 
ing Improvement Company. r 

Hornsey.—The result of negotiations between 
the Borough Council, the County Council, and 
the Board of Education, in regard to the 
erection of a new secondary school for girls at 
Stroud Green, is that plans of the site are 
to be submitted not later than December 31 
next, and plans of the building not later than 
December, 1912; also that the buildings are to 
be ready for occupation by September, 1914. 
The following plans have been pi :—Six 
houses, Danvers-road, for Mr. H. East, Red- 
stone road, Hornsey; additions, | Hornsey 
Gottage Hospital, Park-road, for Mr. G. 
Lethbridge, Draper’s-gardens, H.C. ; cinemato- 
graph theatre, Wightman-road, Harring 
for the Estate Land & House Compz 
Weston-park, Hornsey. 

Islington.—The tender of Wm. Griffiths & 
Co., Lid. has been accepted at 5,860/. for 
paving the margins of the carriageways in part 
of Green-lanes, Newington Green, and Mild- 
may Park. Repairs are to be carried out to 
the wood paving of the carriageway of 
Hornsey-road, at an estimated cost of  200/. 
The blocks required are to be obtained from 
Messrs. Thos. Gabriel & Sons, Commercial- 
road, S.E. 

Richmond.—Plans have been 
follow by the Town Council 
Grafton House, Kew-road, for Messrs. Brewer. 
Smith, & Brewer; alterations, ‘ Duke’s 
Head,” public house, for Messrs, Nowell, Parr, 
& Kates; three hou West Park-road, for 
Messrs. Boore & Parker. 

Staines.—The following plans haye been 
d by the Rural Council—Re-building 
Baptist Chapel, Bedfont; the Trustees. Four 
houses, Dawley-road, Harlington; Messrs. 
Newbold &. Stevens. Three cottages, Lale 
ham; Mr. Simpson. 


passed as 
Additions, 
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Watford.—The tender of Messrs. W. King 
& Son has been accepted by the Urban Council 
for private street works to Whippendell-road 
and Sydney-road, at 618/. 13s. and 192/. 2s 
respectivel: The following plans have been 
ssion hall, Upper Paddock-road, 
; conversion of house into 

Banbury-street, for Mr. H. Clifford; 
ions, Coleman House, Clarendon-road, for 
T. Pebardy; house, stable, etc., Holywell- 
for Mr. T. Simmons; alteration of 
mises, Loates-lane, for Messrs. Downer. & 
motor garage, Whippendell-road, for 
Mr. J. Wheeler. A plan has been lodged for 
a shop in Queen’s:road, for Mrs. Kempton. 
The Rural Council has passed the following 
plans:—Alterations and additions, Porters 
Park Golf Club for the managers; buildings, 
Caldecote Towers, for Miss Tanner. 

Wimbledon.—The Borough Surveyor has 
been instructed to obtain quotations for paving 
with soft wood blocks that portion of Merton- 
road between Holy Trinity Church and St 
Winefrede’s Church. Mount-road and High- 
bury-road are to be made up at an estimated 
c of 583/ and 573. respectively, by the High- 
s Department. Tenders are to be invited 
for making up Gladstone-road-mews, Lucien 
road, Gordondale-road, Crescent-gardens, The 
Crescent (Section 1), and The Crescent (Section 
2).. Instructions have been given to the 
Borough Electrical Engineer to lay electricity 
supply mains and house services in seven roads 
in the urban district of Merton, as and when 
he considers necessary. He has further been 
instructed tc proceed with the laying of mains 
and other works necessary for giving a supply 
of electricity to the Maldens and Coombe 
Urban District. as soon as possible after the 
Wimbledon Electric Lighting (Extension) 
Order, 1911, has been confirmed by Parliament, 
and the loan to meet the cost of the works 
has been sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. The following plans have been passed : 
—Rev. Canon Scoles, additions to Ursuline 
Convent, the Downs; Rev. C. P. Fynes Clin 
ton, tions to Cottenham-park Schools, 
Pepys 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. I. Last. 

Mr. William Isaac Last, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Science Director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, has just died at his 
residence in Onslow-crescent, London, S.W. Mr. 
Last was the eldest son of the late Isaac 
Glandfield Last, and was born at Dorchester in 
1857. He was educated at Owens College, 
Manchester, and began work as a mechanical 
engineer in i973. He became the senior Whit 
worth scholar in 1878, and was engaged in 
civil and mechanical work in England and 
South Africa till 1890, when he was appointed 
Kee of the Machinery and Inventions 
Division of the South Kensington Museum 
and Senior Keeper in 1900. The deceased was 
at the time of his death an Associate Member 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


—_+-}o———_ 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


19,380 of 1910.—Kdward John Buckley: Dis- 
emper. 
78 208 of 1910—John Thomas Holl, John 
Holl, Alfred Holl, and James Holl: Cement 
or compound for cementing leather, wood, and 
the like, and for other purpose ' 
22,678 of 1910.—Hagop Agopian: Artesian 
wells. \ g 
24.072 of 1910. Richard Henry Quine: 
Lavatory basins, bath basins, sinks, baths, and 
the like. 

24,724 of 1910.- 
and gate latches 
26.320 of 1910.—James Alexander Mytton 
Watson: Folding frame-work _ especially 
applicable for ladders, camp furniture, and 
the like. : 
ee. of 1911.—William Zeehandelaar: Dis- 
charge valve mechanism for wash-hand basins, 
baths, and the like 
of 1911.—Theodore McKenna (A. J 
Ellis.. Incorporated): Hollow metal floors and 
the like. 

5,957 of 1911.—Albert 
Bascule or lift. bridges. f 
6.113 of 1911—Richard George Vaughan: 


eners for windows, doors, boxes, and the 


—Walter Hawkes Cross: Door 


Henry Scherzer: 


like, 
9.225 of 1911—Cecil George McKellar: 


Water closet basins. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 


them can be made. 
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4,556 of 1910. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
of  1910.—Stanislaw Rechniewski : 


iy his relates to caissons and consists in -con- 
necting the ferro-concrete lateral walls of a 
by a system of ties and struts. The 
arched part. | en the projections @ has a 
thickness which is less than that of the abut- 
ments below. _ Iron beams e¢ connect these 
abutments and take the resolute of any 
inclined thrust on them. Angle-iron membe 
6 are embedded in the concrete to form a 
series of composite arched beams, and are 
connected by members d with their respective 
base members e. 


5,500 of 1910.—Peter Burd Jagger: Mould- 
ing posts or pipes and casting floors in situ. 

This relates to a collapsible core for use 
in the manufacture of hollow concrete objects, 
such as telegraph posts, pipes and hollow 
floors, and partitions which consists of over- 
lapping sections a, b, c, d, corresponding to 
the internal contour of the object to be 
moulded, and carrying slide ba A engaging 
spiders f mounted on the threaded ends of 
sections of a central supporting shaft e. The 


y 


5,500 of 1910. 


slide bars h are inclined to the shaft e, so 
that an endlong movement of the spider / 
draws the sections together throughout the 
length of the mould, the inner sections a, ¢ 
being drawn inwards at a quicker rate than 
the outer sections 6, d. In the construction 
illustrated, the endlong movement is produced 
by the engagement of a rotatable fixed abut- 
ment nut on the screwed end of the shaft ¢ 
with a fixed abutment, such as the projecting 
sides of the mould box or the end of the core. 


5,662 of 1910.—Francis Ernest Gausset 
Lanagan: Reversible windows. 

This rela to reversible windows and con- 
sists in the provision of windows a, centrally 
pivoted on Hertical pivots }, ¢, and fitted with 
weather strips hf, and fastened in the closed 
position by a latch lock g, the bevelled, portion 
of the catch f ig inside, so that the window 
fastens automa ically, and cannot be opened 
from outside. The window may be held in 


5,662 of 1910. 


the reversed position by a hook j engaging 


with the knob k. 


5,893 of 1910.—Herbert James Haskins: 


Chimney tops. 
This relates to 


chimney tops which are 


formed with two or more lateral baffles, 


s) placed as to prevent wind from blowir 


directly into the 
of the opening i 


shaft mouth, and the lower baffles 


shaft mouth. The bottoms 
neline downward from the 
a 


inclined, the upper ones being horizontal. 
The baffles may be otherwise inclined, but in 


all cases their 
lines drawn from 
to the opposite sic 


6,554 of 1910. 
Water-waste prev 


This relates to a 


cisterns, which is 


planes intersect imaginary 
the outer ends of the baffles 
le of the shaft mouth 


Thomas William Twyford: 
nti 
alve in float-valve flushing 
s operated by an external 


pusher or slide, the inner end of which acts 


upon an inclined 


plane mounted on the valve 


r laniged by a welelit ip 


On the other end of the lever is fixed an 


inclined portion j. 


The piece i acting on this 


[AUGUST II, IQIT. 


is connected to the push-button, and is 
out of operative engagement by a sp 
arranged in the casing A. 

6,924 of 1910—Thomas Archer: Chin 
tops. 

This relates to chimney tops in whi 
vane 3 and a half-dome 2 forming the — 


\ 6,924 of 1910. 


beneath a yoke or bridge 
; in a ipballl bearing, ane 


! 


—__—_e—@--—____ 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPER! 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


y Knrenr, PRANK 
‘Thurnholme 


£ 
3 or 
Tavistock, Milton Abbot, etc., 
and accommodation land 
2 


Devon. — Fletcher combe 
e farms, 11a, Or. 37p., 
July 18.—By R. Donxrn & Sow. 
Greenside, Northumberland.—Halls Hill-farm, 
245 acres, f. S a ee 
July 19.—By Faneprorn 
Petersfield, Hants,—Pete 
acres, f. (in 1D) ; 


Harberton, 


and 
Etheria q 


July 21.—By J. rorD & So 
Chawleigh, Devon.—The Portsmouth Estates, 
1,521 acre’ 2 4 


ture ox. ane land, 


suly, ob By Kwan 2 
Stapleton, Glo: itlying portions of He 
House Estate, 654 acre 

July 25.—By A, & H. Maynarp. 

Taunton, Somerset.—Yea Estate, 331 acres, f... 
By Crawrr 

Cheshunt, Herts.—Bay Tree 
and 

By Kr 

Worminghall, Bue 

Thomley Estat 


, Frank, & Rt 
s. — Worminghall 
2,030 acres, f. ‘ 


Migaiuienct) limes Olesoee mab ome. 
By Dinix, Son, & Reap. 
Woodwalton, Elephant and Castle 
ph.,and3la. 1 Ps : 
Upwood, Hunts. ~ Fen land, 8 

_ By Anrnur Sty 
Sand 8, We 


Surbiton, 
981. 1 
Leyton 


1 to 6, St Leonard’ssu., 


By Tuv 
le.—7, Clitton-rd. (s.), u.t. 69 yrs., gt 
wi TBs. yr. 1201. h 
July 
Wout 


Hyde ‘k. 
1001., p. 
Marylebone.— 


Rotherhithe. 
361 


Willesden 


y Tela Wood st parm, ete., 14 


y Manx 1 
Bruce-rd., u. 


“RECENT SALES Continued on ‘page 176, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Jor some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Competitions, iv. ; 


this Number : 


Contracts, iv. vi. vi 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
x.; Public Appointments, xvi. ; 
Nertain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


Auction Sales, xxii. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


[The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tend 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


r, or the names of those willing to 


«* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


fcusy 15.—Berne.—Monument.—Designs for 
rection o! a monument at Berne to celebrate 
jioundution of the International Telegraph 
jn. Conditions may be seen in the library 
e Royal institute of British Architects. 
premBer 4, — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
g Committee invite from: architects 
ising in Newcastle designs for a_ senior 
d school and a junior mixed school, each 
ommodate 365 children, Assessor nomin- 
by R.I.B.A. 

PTEMBER 9. Pontefract. — Swimm 
3.—Open to architects of the West Riding 
Yorkshire. rticulars from the Borough 
jeyor. 

PTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Court or JUSTICE. 
international competition is instituted by 
Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
jt buildings, to cost 160,0001. The Official 
AN may be seen at the Library of the 


PTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — Liprary AND 
} GALLERtIEs.. “Limited to the ten selected 
peaiors in the first competition. See issue 
jane 23, p. 780. 

Deroper 
is—The Ba: 


Barnsley. — Exrension oF 
ey T.C. invite drawings for 
Josed extension of Public Baths. ‘Three 
piums are offered. See advertisement in this 
» for further particula: 
/TOBER 30.—Holland. bi 
—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
low to be erected in the University at 
ingen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
further particulars. 
TOBER 31, — Marylebone. — New Mownicipat 
|DINGS.—Premiums of 1001., _751., 501. The 
ssor is Mr. y T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See 
jrtisement in ue of July 14 for further 
jiculars. 
PVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. 
}UMENT To ALEXANDER IJ.—Particulars in ‘our 
» of August 18, 1910. 
HCEMBER 29.— Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A 
)cn.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
jPrayelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
ms of 60. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
ent in issue of December 24 for further par- 
jars. 
jNUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DrsiGNs FoR 
RAL Caprrat Crry.—The Government of the 
jmonwealth of AWnehse ee invite competitive 
ins for the laying out of Federal capital 
| See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
ner particulars. 
Ly 1, 1912.— plan for the extension of the 
of Dusseldorf. Premia of 1,0001. to 8751. 
litions on. _ ES to the Chief Burgo- 
eldor: 
‘Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A ScHoot. 
hitects practising in the city. Par- 
ars at the Education Offices, Northumber- 
-roa 
) DATE, — Nottingham. — Baptist CHuRCcH 
Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
solicitors. King-street. Nottingham 
) Dave.—Rochdale Infirmary.—ExtEnsions 
sessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A 
p Dare.—Salford.—Extension _ of office 
mmodation on. workhouse site at Eccles New- 
Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
Board of ans, Salford. Limited to 
itects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 


-STAINED GLAss WIN- 


BUILDING. 


@ date given at the commencement of each 
graph is the latest date when the tender, or 
jnames of those willing to submit tenders, 
} be sent in. 


Capel. IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. 
to heating, etc., at the school. 
ifications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. 
jrid H. Robinson, of Caxton House, We: 
ster, seen at the offices of Mr. W. H. Tomp- 
| Barham House, Capel, Tonbridge. 

‘cust 12._Starbotton.—Appirions.—A lter: 
} and additions to ding-room at Star- 
ir. B. Tennant, Starbotton, Skipton 

mt 12.—Winchcomb.—Reparrs.—For re- 
s_to the Workhouse. Specifications at the 
khouse, Winchcomb 

\cust 14.—Aberdeen.- 
|of a new steading 


STEApING, ETC.—Hrec- 
the farm of Nether 
j:seat, Newmachar, two small cottages 
ccommodate the farm servants, Plans and 
jifications seen, and quantities from Messrs. 


D. & J. R. M‘Millan, architects, 105, Crown- 
street, Aberdeen. 

Aveust 14. — Ashford.—Ramines, rer 
tion of iron railings and Bostwick gates at the 
Councii school. Specifications, prep: by the 
Committee’s Architect, Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
Caxton House, Westminster, with Mr. W. J 
ct 19, Bank-street, Ashford, Kent. 

AvGusr 14, Burton-on-Trent.—Ho.pinc 
Four Small Holdings, Rosliston. Drawings 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from 
Mr. Maurice Hunter, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, 
Bridge-street, Belper. 

AuG Churwell.—Srastes.—Hrection of 
new stables in William-street, Churwell. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. W. Schofield, 
Secretary, Churwell Industrial Go-operative 
Society, Ltd. 

AuGust 14, — Devon. —For erection 

of four houses at With: “Diba and speci- 
fication with Mr. G. Beavis, architect, 4, 
Johnson’s-place, Exmouth, 
14. — Scotland. — Sreapine, erc.—F'or 
eading, and alteration of dwelling-house 
at Greencraig Farm, Letterfourie Hstate. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. W. Hendry, archi- 
tect, 91, West Church-street, Buckie 

Aveust 15. — Langwathby. ScHOOLS 
Alterations to schools. Quantities from M 
J. H. Martindale, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Hag] 
field Abbey Rooms, Castle- et, Carlisle. 

Aveust 15. — London. — Atrerarions.—For 


-Eree 


i! 


alterations to Stoke Newington Post-office. 
Drawings, specification, and conditio: s with Mr. 
ord, H.M. Office of Carlisle- 
Wes tatineter, S.W. quanti ‘ies, Bh de- 
f 11. 1s., from H.M. Office of Works, etc., 


oe 
15 


AUG Zondon.—Extenston.—For exten- 
sion of dining- room at the General Post Office, 
North, H.C. _ Drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions with Mr. J. Rutherford, H ffice of 
Works, Carl: place, Westminster, S.W. Quan- 
tities and forms of tender from H.M. Office of 
Works, etc,, Storey’s-gate, S.W. Deposit of 
1l. 1s 

Avausr 15. — Nottingham. — URinats, ET¢.— 
Erection of latrines urinals, horse troughs, ablu- 
tion benches, and cooks’ shelter. Quarter- 
master, South Notts Hussars, Park-row, Not- 


tinghar 
Aveusr 15. - INFIRMARY. — The 
Guardians of the Orsett Union ‘invite tende 
new_ infirmar. See advertisement in this 
for further eerie 
Tt 16.— Dewsbury. — Cuurcu.—For the 
r ration of the Woodkirk Church, Plans 
specifications seen, and information from M 
Hoare & Wheeler, architects, 114, Orchard 
Portman-square, ‘London, W. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 


Saint Cleer.—Roor House, Ere. 
—Erection of a root house, new roofs, etc., at 
Lower Treworrick, Saint Cleer. Plans and 
specification from Mr. R. A. Courtney, Church- 
street, Liskeard. 

Aveust 17, — Aldershot.—BakEHOUSE, | ETC..— 
For rebuilding bakehouse and alterations to 
premises, High-street. Plans and specifications 
mation from Messrs. Friend & 
ts, Aldershot. 
Droylsden.—Suops, ET¢.—Hrec- 
tion of shops, new offices, Deposit of 11. 1s. 
to John B. Thornley, architect, Market-street, 
Darw E 

Avaust 18. Aylesbury. Buitpinc.—-Erec- 
tion of a domestic science bunldings Plans and 
fe with Mr. Fred Taylor, architect, 
Bourbon-street, Aylesbury. ‘ 

Avcust 18,—Birkby.—Restence.—Brection of 
a villa residence Plans seen, and quantities 
from Mr. J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 
Market-place, Huddersfield. 

Avuaust 18. — Wakefield. Partrrro 
tion of partitions at the Otley No: 
Council school. Plans seen, and spe ; 
with quantities, from the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11 a 

Avausr 19. Earlestown.——Hosprrau.—Erec- 
tion of an isolation hospital. Plans seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of Il. Is., from Mr. 
Bowes, Surveyor, Town Hall, Ear v 

Aucust 21, — Coventry. Morr ETC.— 
Erection of a mortuary and extension of the 
laundry at ae Union Workhouse. Particulars 
from Mr. T. F. Tickner, F.R.I.B.A., High-street- 
chambers, Coventry 

AuGust 21.—Fochriw.—Hov: 
seven dwelling-houses. Plans ax 
with Mr. Joseph Payne, 7, R 
Fochr 


o 


Erection of 
specifications 
ailway-terrace, 


Ausust 21 Treorchy.—ScHoor, Erc.—Hrec- 
tion of a Congregational chapel and 
Plans and specification seen, and quantitie 


architect, 3, Dumf: 


Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
place, Cardiff. 


AuGusr 22,—Mansfield.—Po 
tion of a new post-office. 
tion, and_conditio: and contract with the Post- 
fe Mansfield Quantities, on deposit of 
, from the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
gate, London, 
23. — Barnet. CuerK’s Orrices.— 
of the Barnet Union invite ten- 
ders for erection of Clerk's offices at Wellhouse- 
lane. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particu 

August 23.--Oldham.—Worxs.—Accommoda- 
tion for sane epileptics. Plans and specifi 
tions and quantities from Mr. T. Jenkin: 
25, Queen- mest) Oldham. 


OFFICE. 
Drawings, specifica- 


x AUGU: -ScHoou.—The Hssex 
Education (Romford District Sub- 


Committee) invite tenders for new 
school. See adv 
furth ticula 

Au cust 24. — Alcester. — ALTERATIONS, ETc. 
Extensions and alterations to the premises ot 
the Alcester Co-operative Industrial Society. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. John Johnson, 
architect, 21, Unicorn-hill, Redditch. 

Auaust 24° — London. — Cuurcu. Erection of 
Methodist church, lecture hall, etc., in Lynwood- 
road, Upper Tooting, §.W. lans, ‘specifications, 
ete., with Mr. A. H. Edwards, Secretary, 11, Fox- 
bourne oad " dper Tooting, S.W. 

* AuGU — Birmingham. — Exrension oF 
The Comm 
Works and Public Buil dings i 
extension of and alterations 
See advertis 

ticulars 
aes AuGust 26 Brighton.—Grammanr ScHoor. 

The Governors of the Brighton, Hove, and 
sex Grammar School invite tenders for erec- 
tion of a grammar school at junction of Old 
Shoreham and Dyke roads, Brighton. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars 

Avaust 26. — Eecles. — Houses.—Hrection of 
three — hous in _Corporation-road, Eccles 
Quantities from Mr. Edwin Parkes, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Hecles, on deposit of QI. 2s. 

AvuGusr 28. — Aberhill. —ScHooL.—For p: 
posed new school, Aberhill, Methil. Quantiti 
and specifications, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr 
A, Watson Taylor, Clerk to the School Board, 
Buckhayen, 

%* AvucGust 30. — London, S.W. — Srewarp’s 

-The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 

for a house for the Steward at W 

r_ Hospital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, S.W. 
lvertisement in this issue for further pa 


for new Council 
in this issue for 


vite tenders for 
to Parcel Office. 
ment in this issue for further pa 


Sv 


BER 5. — Sheffield. Buipincs.—Erec- 
tion of buildings in Charlotte-street and Porto- 
bello-street. Drawings and specifications seen, 
and quantities from Mess: Gibbs, Flockton, & 
Teather, uO kg, 15, St. James-row, Siewela® 

Serreiser 6.—Birmingham.—Howes.—Hrec- 
tion of two homes for infants at the Cottage 
Homes, Marston Green. Quantities, on deposit 
of 2l., from Messrs. C. Whitwell- & Son, archi- 
tects, 3, Newhall- reet, Birmingham. 

SEPTEMBER 7. — Richmond.—Homs.—Erection 
of a receiving home for children at Parkshot 
Drawings and specifications with the architect, 
Mr. Edward J. Partridge, F.S.I. M.S.A., of 
Bank-chambers, Richmond. Quantities on’ de- 
posit of 51. 

Sepremper 9. — Clacton-on-Sea.-—Siipway: 
Construction of two Jarrah timber lifeboat slip- 
ways alongside the pier. Plan and specification 
with the Engineer pads Architect, Mr. ay 
Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 15, Victoria-street, We a 
minster, London, SW. "Quantities on deposit 


of 11. 
No Date. — Coventry.—Extensions.—For ex 
tensions to the Triumph Priory-street. 


Quantities from architect, Mr. T. R. 
M.S.A., 11, Warw Coventry, 

No Dars.—Hawick. orKs.—Construction of 
roof steel works, and boiler seating and chimney 


Meakin, 


stack. Quantities from Mr. Alexander Inglis, 
architect and surveyor, 12, Bridge-street, 
awick 
No Dare. — Leeds.—Apprtions.—For additions 
to New Liberal Club, Mr. 


Rhodes, M. 8. A. 
Leeds. 

No Dare. — Merioneth.—Appitrons.—Altera- 
tions and additions to Cwmtyrmynach Council 
School. Plans, specification, and particulars 
from the (Gera) Architects, Messrs. Deaar & 
Howard Jone .S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, 8.0. 

_ Wei ainee oe eR VILL ‘Eirec- 
tion of two semi-detached villas in Acklam-lane 
M ore & Archibald, architects, 27, 
Middlesbrough. 

Romford. 


architect, Upper Wortley, 


oou.—Erection of a 
1 school t of 21. 2s. to the 
Mr A. S. R. y, 214, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., before August 23. 
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EL. AuGusr 14.—Hastings.—PaIntInG.—For paint- fications seen, and quantities from 
BSKCUSIBIA SINE TKO ANSI E02 ing lodges, chapels, etc., at the Borough Geme- Thomson, City Huginien ot Comment 
The date given at the commencement of each tery. Specification from the Borough Engineer, Dundee. 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or Mr. P. H. Palmer, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, AvuGUst 14.—Shiremoor.—Srreets.—For 


the names of those willing to submit tenders, Hastings. works. Quantities, specifications, and p; 
may be sent in. Avcust 15 — Chelmsford. — Parntinc.—For lars from Mr. J. R. McMillen, Surveyor, [e 
AuGusr 12.—Callan, Ireland.—Tanxs.—Erec- painting at the County laboratories. Specifica- Offices, Shiremoor, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
tion of two concrete storage water tanks. Plans tion with the County Architect, Mr. F, Whit- AvGtsr 14.—-Wrexham.—Srwr For re 
and specification with Mr. M. J. Lynch, Clerl, more, 73, Duke-street, Chelmsford. sewer. Plans and specification see, and ¢ 
Workhouse, Callan. Avaust  16.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—PantinG. fies. from Mr. J. England, Borough Bm 
Auvausr 14. — Wrexham. — Heatine.—Recon- -—For painting the buildings of the Floating  Willow-road, Wrexham. 
struction and improvement of the heating Hospital. Specifications from Mr. R. S. Holmes, Avausr 165. — Stockton-on-Tees. — Srri 
apparatus in the infants’ and girls’ departments Caledonian-buildings, 145, Pilgrim-street, New- Por levelling, paving, and i 
of the Victoria Council School. Plans and castle-on-Tyne. streets. Plans and specifica 
specifications seen, and form of tender from Mr. AvuGusr 16.—Renfrew.—Paintine.—For execu- Mr J. Rodham, Finkle-street, Sto 
John England, Borough MTngineer, Willow tion of painter work at Dykebar Asylum, near me 
Depét, Wrexham. Paisley. Specification and schedule, on deposit AuGusr -—Neath.—Sewerace.—Constr 
AuGusr 21.—— Little Mill.—Reservoir, eErc. of 11. 1s., from Mr. J. Caldwell, Clerk, County- of stoneware socket pipe sewers. Drawing 
Construction of a reservoir and laying main buildings, Paisley. specification seen, and quantities, on dep 
service pipes at the Reformatory School, Little Aucusr 17.—Kent.—Repairs, erc.—For paint- 9]. 9s. from’ Mr, W. E.’ C ah 
Mill, Mon. Plan and specification with Messrs. ing and repairs at the Bethersden Council A ‘M Insb.C. E., Engineer and Surveyor, Or 
Loughor & Co., Bank-chambers, Pontypool. i School. Specifications by the architect, Mr. street, Neath ‘ 
Aucusr 24. — Torquay. — Reservorrs.—For W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster, AvGUsr 22.—Pontllanfraith.—-Roap.—Fo 
covering four service reservoirs. Drawings seen with Mr. A. R. Cook, Snettisham House, struction of the Cwmfelinfach new road, 
and specification and quantities, on deposit of Bethersden, Ashford, Kent. seen, and specification and quantities f 
3s from Mr. Samuel C. Chapman, raust 19. — Blairgowrie. — Paryrinc.—For Durveyor: Mamta atin cadqand G 
., Water Engineer, Town Hall- a ing the steel and ironwork of Caputh Offices, Pontllanfraith, Wales. Deposit of 
, Rorquay Bridge. Specification from Mr. G. Wyllie, Road Avausr  24.—Tuton.—Stasens.- i 
st 81. — Wanstead.—Sewace.—Construce- Sur r, Blairgowrie, Scotland. Su CaaaATONCE al i apoctit 
tion of detritus and septic tanks, engine-house, Avcust 21, — London. — Parwmne, ere.—For  “t7e0t, improvements ang and spec 
office and store, storm-water tanks, etc. Plans painting and decorating at the West Islington i{h the Borough Engineer, Town Hall 
and. specification seen, and quantities from the Public Library, Thornhill-square, N. Specifica- granite oy ae: 7 Se 5 E ‘oa Be 
eueincers, Mosers. Walleox, Raikes, & Reed. of tion and form of, tender from the Borough  Byitchard, Sai vor, 18, Ni holac-streot, Bi 
3, Temple-row, Birmingham. Deposit of 51. bs. © Engineer, Mr, J, Patten Barber, at the Town AUGUST’ 81. Wantesen Geen ee 
 seonmisen. 4, — Swinton. — Barons Hall, Upper-street, N. Deposit of 1. 1s. 4 ae ee 
struction of six bridges on the Swinton and Avcusr 24.—Hastings.—PaInTInG.—For paint  S/0neware and cast-iron outfall sewers, an 


: aN truction of purification works, and the cor 
Knottingley Joint Railway. Plans seen, and ing at the Workhouse, Specifications from the & 

specification and quantities from Mr. H. J. Rud- architects, Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & Son, 1s, Have- inte of an approach road. Drawings and 
District Engineer, North-Eastern Railway, — Jook-road, Hastings. cations seen, and quantities from Mr. 
borough Bridge, York Ena GCosmkid) “sont ontee eine NDE Re illiam Harris, Engineer and Surveyor, 


_Seprember 6.— Hull. — Brees, evc.—The parring.—The Stepney Guardians invite tenders  Challow, Wantage, on deposit of QI. Qs. 
North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for the for exterior painting and repairing work: at their SEPTEREBER a ae ‘MATERIALS. 
construction of three bridges and the diversion Workhouse, St. Leonard-street, Bromley.by-Bow, supply of road materials. Mr. E. Hasle 


of the Marfleet drain at Southcoates. Plans seen, . See advertisement in this issue for ata Clerk, Council Offices, Park House, Br 


and specification and quantities from Mr. C. F. particulars. Kent. A 
Reece, the Company’s Engineer, York. ; AvGust, 28. — Barrow-in-Fnrness.—PaintiInG Sepremper 4, — Coalville. — Roav. — Ft 
SrpreMper 13. —Ellesmere.—Towsr.—Erection Wor painting the wood and ironwork at the m™aking-up of Ashby-road. Plans seem, 
of a ferro-concrete water tower. Plan and con- electricity works. Specification from the Borough  $pecification and quantities from Mr. Leon: 
ditions from Mr. Isaac Carr, M.Inst.C.B., Farn-  Blectrical Engineer, Electricity Works. Baldwin, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, Mur 
worth, Widnes, Offices, Coalville. Deposit of 1. 1s. 
ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER tout 2600 tone of terkon Cet Lae 
, about 2,800 tons of broken granite. Part 
FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, WORKS from Mr. N. Greenshields, A.M.Inst 
etc. 3 : Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town 
AuGusr 12, — Kirkcaldy. — Pamntinc.—For Aveusr 14, — Ashton - in - Makerfield. — Bedford. 
painting girders of ‘the harbour_branch railway | SrweraGe.—Construction of ‘a public sewer. No Dare. — Merioneth.—DrarnaGe, Be 
bridge. Svecification from he Buzeh Surveyor, Plans seen, and specification and quantities, on drainage and other work at the infants’ C 
Avcusr 14. — Braintree. — ParntinG.— For deposit of 10s. 6d.,.from Mr. 'T, Burgess, Sur- school, Dolgelley. Plans, specification, an 
pain etc., at the County High School.  veyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. _ ticulars from the County Architects, J 
Specifications with Mr. J. Gleave, Clerk to the Aucusr 14,—Dundee. WERA: For laying Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas 
Committee, County High School, Braintree. cast-iron pipe outfall sewer. Plans and speci-  Borth, 9.0. 


Public Hppointments. 


Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. | Api 

*DIRECTOR or GOVERNMENT BUILDING WORKS... Govt. of New South Wales ... | 1,002. per annum... | Aug 

*INSTRUCTOR 1n VALUATION TABLES & COO EEG. The Polytechnic is Nod 

®ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEER 2 Gr Admiralty i ss Nore 
Huction Sales. 

Da 

Nature and Place of Sale. oe 

* ‘RIALS or Nos. 2 anp 4, PIMLICO-ROAD, Erc.—Sale by tender Ade 

are, BITTGS. Erc., OF “< QUEEN’ S HEAD,” PUTNEY BDGE.-RD. On the Prems. ee 

* FREEHOLD PROPERTY, HANTS—Dolphin Hotel, Southampton .. : Sept 


-66, and 68, 


By Hussey, Watcc 
re ‘l. » Wr. 681, 


ater.—16, Chepstow-pl., 
d., wt. 


RECENT SALES—Continued from page 174. 
By 


Mile Bnd, ; 67, Westbourne Pax 
"gar. 10L., wor. 721. 163. 2310 160 ey 
136, 140, and 142, Bow Common-la., ‘ SI 75 4and 34, ‘Alexande: st. 
5 01 5A5 iS 7 7 
Bh yrs. gar. 18h Wt 170 nd 31, St. Mar pew 


3, Durham-ier., u. 


8, 10, and 12, Portman pl. f., war 
ft-rd., ut. 32 yrs., 8. 

Leather E 
Wa ‘iT 1s 

2, and 31, Cay 


180 "gut. 15L., y. and wir, 881 


By Morris, Marswarz, & Poour. 
Llanidloes, Montgomery.—Glynne and Llan- 
wnog Bstates, 3,390 acres, fh vesccecesscss 


el, Goma Santon tie Estate, 


leigh-rd., two. plots of land, or 
acres, f. 


By Renpenn & Sawpye. 


Tuly 28 . Cun, Urea a Att 
Leyton.—10, 12, and 14, Stewart-rd., Brg Ee ae ahaa 
sone 3 ‘ on Farms, 208 1 Des 
3, Guntergr., wb By Arruur Rurrer, Sons, & C 

, Br, y , 


. : 310 ay St.Edmund’s, Sutfolk.—32, Horringe 
‘1 to 9 (odd), Oldfield: a wk 88 Saitol Se 
ute tr ( sda), Oldficldends Hy oe 
0 17 (odd), Oldiield 
201. w.t, 28 yrs., gr. 21., We 440 221. Tee. 4s... 470 By Hunt & Peppar. 
Clapton.—62, Blurton-rd., u.t. “17, 19, 21, and 23, Colston: Botesdale, Suffolk—Abbot’s Hall Farm, 1 168 
al. 10s , er. 31. be 2000 x Ry g.r. 161. 168., w.r. 1141. 8s AAS acres, a Z a 
Bow.—16, Lawrence-rd., Sydenham.—1 and 2, King Edward CTT iso ante 
i. 108., Wer. 411, 128 ae 0 yrs. g.x. 221. 10s., e. and y.r. ¢ 255 Chulmleigh Devon.—Agricultural estate, 598 
ry u.t. 63 yrs 8 Foster & Cranripxp. acres, f. 4 
Kilburn.—157, 159, 161," and 63, Brondesbur . Stoke Newington =Dravionenientie montactaie y sepeevessetesesete reese 
villas, ut. 84 yrs . 401., er. 2001, 880 ever eons y 315 July 29.—By Saurer, 
By ee SPATN Gillespie-rd., f.g.r. 101. reversion in 66 us, 230 Burnham Deepdale, Norfolk aie Deep: 
Brighton.—42, Temple-st., f., Pe ssecesecceenee 450 Wandsworth Common,—Bolingbroke-gr., fg.r. dale and Sussex Farms, 2,016 acres, f. 
By Srm 81. 10s., reversion in 66 yrs. ......... 180 By H. W. & C. Sprumay. 
8 By W. B. Have Kirby folk.—Letehmere Farm, 138 a. 
470 Barnsbw 5, Ellington-st., 420 & * waetearees + 
40, Holling: ea Thorpe: next-Norwich, Norfoli.—6 and 7, 
420 nI'e Gey YoPo 150 Brooklyn-ter,, f. 


)AUGUST If, 1911.] 


| By Joseru E. Waurer. 
Jenby, Lincs.—Agricultural estate, 

heres, f : ar £14,000 
| By Diutey, Sox, & Reap, ‘ 
ford, Cambs.—Arable land, 9 a. 3r. 23 p., 350 


1 


j}ing 


TCA’ 


a. Or. 10 p., 


B By Fienp, 
ieham.—I to 10, 


Toveren & 


S. 
Warw — Freehold 


Mnington Hasting: 


jam, 157 acre 


1,900 


5,825 


)gust 1.—Broap, Win1: 
am, Kelvedon road, 


150 
500 
recstrets feetiney Ta 
. xt 1001., with goodwill and po 
ts 15,000 


J August 
) Ham. 


Bar 
Npase'for 28 y 


Katherine Stores, 
with goodwill and 


ing-rd., 
at 60! 


ossession 


Booties Hast.—68, Red Lion-st. £ . 
By G. Pearce 
Genwell.— Pine st., i ut. 
Steer e 240 
August 3. 
am, Sw Greyhouse, 
Fe ees ee ys Miu 1,200 
By C. H. Brown. 
Jog Westmorelandst., ut. 22} yrs, 
.81., er. 50L. tes 180 
fractions used in theso 1 for freehold 


dzent ; 1 rent; i.g.r. for 
oved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r, for rent; 
freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
jssion ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
91; ar. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
Hor unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
1); Ia. for lane ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
"9; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescents 
ravenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; sr. for 
|; bh. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
8. for shops; ct. for court. 


| ——__+-@-2—___ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


| 


2 BUILDER” (Published Weekly) i 
ihe Office to residents in 
i] prepaid rate of 19s. p 
p7's Post in London uuburbs. 
Hamada, po: 8d. per annum; and to all 
merica, Australia, New Zealand, India, Ch 
jerannum, 

ttances (payable to J. MORGAN 
blisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, C 


| Se 
DES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


nnum, with delivery by 


parts of 
Ceylon, 


should be add 
herine-street, W. 


d to 


‘ir aim in this lis to give, as far as possible, the 
H}> prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest, 
yand quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
should be remembered by those who make use of 
i|formation. 
BRICKS, &c. 
| Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £s.d. 
113 0 
2°70 
£3. 4. 
0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
One Side and two 
0 Ends 177 6 
Two Sides and 
ponFacing 5 0 0 one End... “18 sens 
HuePressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
0 Best Dipped Salt 
0 Glzd.Str’tch’rs ah 17 6 
Headers a6 
0 Quoin, Bullnose, 
and Flats 1476 
D’ble Stretchers 167 6 
Double Headers 13 7 6 
6 One Side and two 
@ 6 Ends . 6 
8, Bull- Two Sid 
and Bats 14 7 6 | one End 6 
Jttetchers 16 7.6 — Splays & Squints 6 
) Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s, 


per 1000 less than best. 


‘THE: BUILDER. 


BRICKS, &c. (Continued). 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand 


Thames Ballast. .... ” » 
0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0°» » 


Nors—The cement or lime 
ordinary charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime 12s, 6d, 


8 per yard, delivered. 


is exclusive of the 


per yard delivered, 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 273. 0d. per ton at rly apt, 


STONE, 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Batu Stone —delivered on road waggons, s. 
Paddington Depot. 1 
Do. do, delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot 


PorzLanp Sronx (20 ft. average) — 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elns Depét, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
d. 


s. d, 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks . 16 Freestone... 


re) 


Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield Free- 
Darley Dale in 4 

blocks eee 

Red Corsehill in 

blocks .. 23 


York Sanam Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Rail 
Scappled random block. 
Per Ft. S 

6 in, sawn two sides 1: 
40 ft. super.) 

6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random 
2in, to 
If in, to 2 in. ditto, ditt 


ooonmwen 


Harp Yorx— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Delivere y 5 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) .. 
6 in, rubbed two tte 
ides slabs (random 


3 in, sawn two s aL 
2 in, self-faced random flags .... 0 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In, In, £s8.a. In. In s. 
20x10 best blue 20i0bestBur’ka 
: 6 unfading green 15 17 
6 20 x12 ditto y 
18x10 ditto 
0 168 ditto < 
0 20x 10permanent 
0 SYEEN ssserveeree LL 12 
18x10 ditto 912 
Portmadoc.. 6 16x8 ditto 612 
168 ditto.. 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
a. s. 
Best plain red roof- Do, Omnamental(per 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 52 
Hip and Valley TH ‘and Valley 
(per doz.) BY (per doz.) ...... 4 


Best Ruabon’ red, 

0 brown, or brindled 

(Edw’ds) (pex1000) 57 
Do.Ornamental (per 


(per 


Bost Broseley 
000) . 


Do, Ornamental (per 
00) 


60 0 1000) . . 50 
mee 40 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 
Best“ Hartshill” Staffords, (Hanley) 
brand, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 
faced (per 1000)... 50 0 (per 1000) .. 42 
Do. pressed (per Hand-made sand- 
1000) EA fuced (per 1000) 45 
Hip (per do 
Valley(per doz.) 3 
Woop. 
Burpixe Woop. At per stan 
Deals: best 3in. by lin. and 4in, : 


by 9 in, and 11in, 


nn 
Oa oe 


a 


Deals: best 3 by 9 
Battens: best 2h in. by 7 in, and 

8in., and 3in. by 7in, and Sin, 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by less than 


Deals: seoonds 


Battens: seconds ” » 

in, and 2 in. b; 0 ees O10) 

a in, and 2 in. byS5in. 9 0 0 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Board: 


010 0 
0 


Lin, and 1} in, by 


bates: 


or Memel (average specification) 510 0 
Seconds .. 0 50 0 
Small timber (Sin. to Win.) |. 317 6 400 
Small timber (6 in, to 8 in,).. 305 310 0 
Swedish bal 212 0 
Pitch-pine timber (3 4 0 


JOINERS 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by 11 in. 2 
3in. by 9 in. 
Battens,2} in.and 


Battens,2hin. and v7 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. ty 

11 in. and 9 in 

Battens,23i 


Atper tona of 50 ft. 
0 . 


7 in. and 8 in, 
0 less thn best, 


more than 


177 


WOOD. (Continued). 
sens’ Woon (Continued)— At per standard. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, Es 


llin.. 16 10 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens . 
Third yellow de 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 
Battens .. 


White Sea and Petersburs— 
First white deals, 3 in. by Lin, 15 0 
” 3 in, by 9 in, 
Battens - at 


by 9 in. 


is 
Under 2 in, thick extra, 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 
Oddments 
Seconds, regular sizes 

Oddments 

Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft, cube, 4 
Small’ » 5 ; 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 


& 
°o 
B@Ssooososososss SS9000 coofe 


fe] 


IQ ARS 


Diy. "Mfahogany—Houndras, ‘Ta: 
basco, per ft. super. as inch... 
Selected, Figury, per ft, super. 
asinch .. 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 
Teak, per load .. 
American Whitewood 
per ft, cube .. 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— 
lin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
shot. 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 
ltin, by7 in, yellow, planed and 
matched a 
lin, by 7 in, 
shot. 
lin, by 7i 
matched. 
liin, by 7 in. 
matched, 
in, by 7 in. 


mh 
Ss 


2S So So oo oco 


a 


B® SCS HF © oo aNw wooso 


° 


Per square, 
Cy Se 


coo 
a 
o 
° 


yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 
Lin. by 7 in. 7 D 


. by 7 in, white » 5 
Lin. by 7 in. 
6 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


° 
i= 
ecco So 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary fs. £s. d, 
sections 50. 740 6 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

sections .... 900 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchio: 1100 120 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi 

nary sections 900 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates 900 910 0 
Cast Iron Colux: , 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 ... 810 0 


METALS, 


merch nt 5 0 
Staffordshire ‘ = 
Mild Steel B: 950 
Hoop Iron, basis price ‘ 910 0 

»  » | Galvanised. 170 = 

*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes 0 = 

i 0 = 

” g. 1) s 
Sheet. Tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordi s, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
” 2 ats Ban 
Biieediinant Galvaniscl as tee gnats — 
Ordinary s 703 t ig 0°0 | = 
0 = 
Galvanised Corrugated Shosts— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft, to Sft, 202. 1410 0 = 
” ” Be nd 24g. 1415 0 = 
* * 16 5 0 
Best Soft Steel sheet (eth by Bt 
to 3 ft. to 20 g, and thicke 200 = 
Bost Soft Steel Sheets, 2 g. &21g. 13 0 0 = 
» 26g. 0 x 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 in 0 11 0 0 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &e. 


ap—Sheet, English, 41b, and up 17 
pe in coils ” 
Soil pipe 

Compo pipe 
Zrxc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian . 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. 
Coprer— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin ” 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
SHINEE cen 
Trn—English Ingot: 
Sorper—Plumber 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


per Ib, 0 
» 
” 


eccccso ooo 
BOSKHS conn 


Sreses 


178 


ENGLISH, SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft.,-Delivered. 

26 oz. fourths 


15 oz. thirds 


» fourths 32 0z. thirds. 
21 oz. thirds. » fourths . 
.. » fourths Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 33d. 


» 21 oz. 44d. 


23 oz. fthirds.. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
24, Figured Rolled, Ox- 


3 Hartley’s 

ent 24, ford Rolled, 'Oce- 

Bow aed. anic,Arctic,Muffied, 
and’ Rolled. Cathe- 
dral, white 3hd. 


Ditto. tinted. 
* Not less than three crates. 


OILS, &e. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes 


a, 8 


per gallon 
» in barrels. z 
” » » in drums 
Boiled ,, » in barrels. 
on » in drums 

‘Turpentine in barrels 

» _ ‘in drums : » 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 
Red Lead, Dry. b 
Best Linseed Oil Putty 
Stockholm Tar 


ry 


sere 
np 
HoSBococcos & 


per ewt. 
per barrel 


cooouMmES Sar 


VARNISHES, &. Ber eton 


n. 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 


Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale E! 


° 
= 
fo 
Sanco 


Churches 
Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple ... 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan.. 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 
Brunswick Black 
Bérlin Black 
Knotting . 
French an 


eet 


SSanmoR She DH DODNE 


a 
QOSSSSOROSOSOOSSOOR 


CooooooOHSHSSCSOSS 


Be 


rush Polish .. 
a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters. should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating, to advertisements and < other exclusively 
business. matters should - be- addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must ‘be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not, No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

‘We-cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Mditor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts; ‘or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

‘A.! drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any comission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Lilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
auy important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication. by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later’ than 10,a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders whless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


“Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


For alterations and improve- 


ASLACTON (Norfolk) 
ments at Aslacton School : 
E. J. Smith, Bunwell* 


. £295 


BRIDGTOWN.—For erection of elementary school 


with outbuildings. M . Bailey & MeConnal, archi- 
tects, Bridge-street, Walsall :— 
C. Horton 870 0 | W. Kendrick £2,525 0 
J. Smith . 0| Gough & Son 
A. Davies. 5 10 | W. Roe. 

0; Mr. Dorse 


0| Guest & Son 

88. 17 | S. Wooton. .... 
0| Speake & Son. 
0 


¥. Epsley....... 
J. & F. Wooton 
M. Round... 


W. Wistance 


DORCHESTER.—For erection of a bridge over the 
River Hooke. Mr. F. 'T, Maltby, engineer, South-street, 


Dorchester : 

W. T. Cooper... £178 |B. Legg ... ..-. £105 
A.E, Pichett 125| J. Legg, Gt. Toller, 

‘A. Harvey 124! “Dorchester* ......... 


HALIFAX.—For erection of a hoi md open cart 
shed at Stainland, for Mr. Thos. Brown. Mr. L. C ; 
A.R.LB.A., architect, 10, Central-street, Halif 

: W. H. & B. Priestley, eel 


Halifax* 

Plumber and GU 
Tand* ... 

Slaters, Piasterers, and Paint 
Sons, Stainland® .. 


£378 15 6 


H. Spencer, Stain- 


IPSWICH.—For painting at the mental hospital. 


My, EB. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ipswich :— 

G. Kenney £135 00] A. Stearn & Son. 90 
W.G. Fisk & Co. 79 18 6 | Crisp & Smith. 100 
A.C. Harding ... 7417 01 C. A, Green*......... 63 15 0 
_ JERSEY. * construction of a parish hall, Mr. 
©. G. Bowles, M.S.A., architect, Halkett-place : 

J.R. Malzard. &: £; 5 


‘A. F, Le Moltec... 


JOHN WILLIAMS & CD, 


FOR 


TILING. 


Artistic and effective Roofs if covered 

with J. W. & CO.’S “ NIBBED”’ or 

“OAKHURST,” HAND-MADE, 

SAND-FACED TILES, of various 
shades. 


Old-fashioned RIDGES and HIPS. 
carried out efficiently and rapidly. 


Work 


DINORWIC WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 


(AUGUST II, I9II. 


SELBY.—For construction of eight cotta 


depot... Mr. Bruce Gray, Borough Engineer 
T. Reed £1,500 0 0) J. H. Carr.:.... £ 

T. Foster 1,455 11 0 | Lister,Brooke, 

H, Foste 77389.1510| & Co, B: 

J. Kay 16 0|  house* 1,355 ( 
SMALLBURGH.—For erection of six eottages 


Horning and six in Happisburgh, for the Smallbu 
Rural District Council :— 
Spark Latten, 

Norwich* t............ 


College-road, 


151, 


£1,530 


TIBENHAM,.—For proposed enlargement 
school :— 


h & Langley, King’s Lynn.. . £542 15 
TIVERTON.—For widening bridge over the R 
Lowman. Mr. J. Siddalls, Borough Surve; 
Tiverton = 
G. Pollard & C: Sensei £430 0 
Fothergill Bros., Exeter* 396 10 


WAKEFIELD.—For pointing the tower of the @ 
Hull, Mr. J. P- Wakeford, City Surveyor, Town # 
Wakefield :— 

W. Thickett, O . £80 


_/ WELLINGBOROUGH.—For the 


t, YO 


ection of cou 
Talbot Br 


W.-Stevens 


H. Martin, Lid..: man 
W. Packwood... &Son,Ltd 
Hacksley Bros. ver 


C.- Andrews. 
W. Goodman 


DN 


Ham H Stone. 

Doulting Stone. 

Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limi 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©. Trask & So 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 

London Agent:—Mr. E. A. William 
16,- Craven-street, Strand. 

—_—— 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic I 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest mater: 
for damp courses, railway arches, wareho 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and m 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terra 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 


0} R. Marriott, Ei 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4, & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.( 


PILKINGTON & Cf 


(EsTaBLIsHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK RCAD,.DEPTFORD, 8. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceaul fisphalt 


PATENT. ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFIN 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAY. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines 


‘Drop Dry Glazine 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper @& Zimcece Roofing 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


‘Telegraphic Address: 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 
Chief Offices: SS22364, EUSTON ROAD, 
Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, 


Telephone: 
North $068 (4 line 


N.W 
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IN the art of architecture, which 
depends for its appeal so much 
upon the judicious use of the forms 
lliarised and sanctified by tradition, 
| only with the greatest caution that 
ran break away from the methods of 
ign based on materials that have 
1 long in use. From time to time 
nious pleas have been put forward 
' he abandonment of all the 
ickneyed”’ paraphernalia of design 
| the return to “ first principles ” 
jesign based on the embellishment of 
struction. Even the logical tempera- 
+ of such a man as Viollet-le-Due did 
prevent his coquetting with this idea. 
pite the support this theory has 
jived, it is now, we imagine, sufficiently 
edited to render its further con- 
ration superfluous. With the intro- 
sion of a new building material the 
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A General View of the Church and Monasteries, Bethlehem. 
From ‘The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.” 


point must always arise as to how far 
it can achieve expression independently 
of the traditional forms. It may take 
forms so nearly akin to the material it 
supplants as to render the transition easy 
and natural, but, on the other hand, it 
may involve such drastic changes of 
method as to necessitate a long experi- 
mental period before it comes into its 
own as a recognised means of attaining 
architectural effect.- As with the Jonian 
Greeks, stone took time to assume the 
characteristic forms appropriate to its 
structural capacity, and as during the 
last century iron and steel were embel- 
lished with decoration borrowed from 
other materials, so’ at the present time 
the rapid development of concrete as a 
constructive material, due to the dis- 
covery of the monolithic combination of 
concrete and steel, presents to us the new 
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(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


THE SURFACE TREATMENT OF CONCRETE BUILDINGS, 


problem of the range of possible archi- 
tectural expression in this monolithic 
type. 

Tn order to avoid confusing the issues, 
we may at once dismiss from considera- 
tion all structures compounded of rein- 
forced construction and the pre-existing 
methods of building and confine ourselves 
to those formed of concrete cast in moulds, 
which will probably enclose, in some 
manner or other, steel tension members. 
In regard to these there can clearly be 
but three possible systems on which 
the surface left by the removal of the 
moulds can be treated, as, while each of 
these is capable of almost infinite variety, 
it must either be by addition, by simple 
inaction, ot by subtraction that the 
surface will be determined. 

The first of these includes all such 
methods as plastering, tiling, and other 
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means used for concealing in whole or 
in part the surface left from the forms. 
In the case of the second, the forms must 
themselves be of a character giving the 
desired surface. In the third the materials 
used must be such that the erosion or 
dressing off leaves a face suitable for 
exposure. 

We do not propose to enter into the 
question as to which of these three 
methods may be regarded the more 
legitimate as a means of architectural 
expression ; indeed, we very much doubt 
if such a question can be discussed with 
any profit. Such attempts have so 
frequently been made, only to result in 
the bottom being knocked out of con- 
clusions, apparently most closely reasoned 
out, by the man of genius, who, having 
ignored them, achieves his aim by 
processes which are not at the time 
explicable on any argumentative basis. 

As might have been expected, most of 
the experimental work in all three methods 
has been done in the United States. 
There, for some years past, pottery 
designers have been working out decora- 
tive ornament suitable in scale and 
colour for the embellishment of concrete 
buildings. A general surface of tiling or 
of marble slabs, recognisable as slabs and 
not simulating masonry, has also been 
accepted in the U.S.A. and on the 
Continent; while more recently 
combinations of eroded surfaces with 
added decorations have been attempted. 

Again, in the matter of untouched 
surfaces we have done little here at home 
in regard to any substitutes for the usual 
boarded forms, though in cases efforts 
have been made to produce a surface as 
clean and uniform as possible. 

In the U.S.A. sheet metal forms 
are in use, having lines or a pattern 
to mark the edges—a distinct effort to 
impress on the building the method of 
its construction. On these lines an 
infinite variety of effect appears possible, 


the only limit being the restraining 
influence of the architects’ taste. It 
might be considered, for example, 


appropriate to stiffen thin metal forms 
by a stamped grooving or pattern, and 
this would leave its impress on the face 
of the work, suggesting a sort of diaper 
in relief; again, the metal forms might be 
made to hold a kind of coarse mosaic. 


producing a result akin to the opus 
reticulatum of the Romans. It is 


obvious that we have by no means 
reached ‘the limits of possibility in this 
direction. 

Of late, more attention has been given 
to the system of removing the surface 
left by the forms, and a number of 
methods have been used for this purpose. 
The face may be treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which removes the 
cement and exposes the aggregate. The 
sand. blast leayes a larger proportion of 
the, cement matrix exposed, and - the 
same may be said of both the hand and 
pneumatic hammer work. If it. is 
possible ,to remove. the forms within 
twelve: hours,- scrubbing with a. steel 
brush produces. a texture much better 
in its effect-than that left by the pneu- 
matic -hammer, which picks out. the 
aggregate so that the colour of the matrix 
only is shown. 

Tn the case of all buildings proposed to 
be treated by one of the methods of 


n 
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erosion the selection of the aggregate 
is of the utmost importance ; it should not 
be too varied in colour and its genera 
tone should be considered; it may be 
of any shade desired, but a mixture is 
not only less effective in itself, but has 
the additional disadvantage that if not 
kept absolutely uniform the work wil 
appear patchy and over variegated. 
The mixing and deposition of the concrete 
must also receive much closer attention 
than it would otherwise need, the agere- 
gate requiring to be kept to an exac 
average in size throughout, and any 
ramming done with the greatest caution 
in order to avoid packing the stones 
closer in one part than another. Thus 
the preparation of concrete suitable for 
erosion is an operation demanding a 


degree of skill materially increasing 
the cost of the work. 
No doubt in time reinforced concrete 


will take its own place, much as steel 
is doing at the present day, and will 
develop some lecitimate mode of expres- 
sion. The time will come in due course; to 
oree the pace will only, in most 
result in adding to the abortive 
at. architecture on “first 
es” before referred to, but it is 


princip. 
not amiss to keep in touch with any 
possible treatment for construction of 
this character, and among these the ques- 


tion of surface has a very definite 
importance. It will, of course, be 
readily recognised that it is by no means 
1e only one, but as it appears to us to 
have been somewhat neglected in this 
country we have thought the moment an 
opportune one to draw the attention of 
our readers to the possibilities in this 
direction. 


ct 
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THE POSITION OF THE 
EXPERT WITNESS. 


ECENT proceedings serve to 
temind us how rarely archi- 
tects are asked to appear as 
witnesses, either before Parlia- 

mentary Committees or Courts of Justice, 

on niatters that are purely architectural, 
or to give opinions on esthetic questions. 

Although it is customary for architects 

to appear as expert witnesses in the 
Courts, it is noticeable that they hardly 
ever appear in their essential character 
as skilled artistic constructors, but rather 
in that of surveyor, valuer, or authority 
on ancient lights, or party wall experts. 
Tt is not often that they are called upon 
to give evidence that might not eq ually 
well, or even better, be given by a building 
surveyor. To give evidence in the 
Courts on esthetic questions of desien 
is rare enough, to do so before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee is still more rare, 
and is, of course, a matter of even greater 
importance. We cannot pretend to be 
altogether satisfied with the present 
position of the architect under such 
circumstances, or with the procedure 
adopted to obtain his. evidence. It 
would be more satisfactory from every 
point of view, we think, if, instead 
of allowing the promoters of a scheme 
to bring forward architectural evidence 
in its. support, the Committee would 
appoint independent: architects to study 
the whole question and report direct to 
the Committee itself. 
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This would ensure that every a 
of the case—the bad points as well g 
good—would be placed before the 
mittee in an exhaustive and absgol 
unbiassed and impartial manner y 
by bringing the whele of the truth t 
light, would not only he more ix 
interests of the public, but also i 
interests of the architects thems 
as their position would be more 
pendent, dignified, and acceptable, 

Even in the ordinary Courts of Ju 
where it is the custom for architec 
appear as expert witnesses for one ] 
or the other to private litigatio: 
would, we think, be more in the inte 
of justice, and more in accordance 
the dignity of architecture, if the 
tule held good, and architects onh 
peared to give information or opt 
when called on by the Court, 
should thus be spared the embarra 
sight of eminent experts on opp 
sides cancelling each other out, an 
doing nothing to further either 
interests of justice or of the professi 
architecture. 

Whatever justification there 
for the present system where pr 
interests are concerned it would prob 
not be disputed that where p 
interests are involved they are best se 
when the architect appears only | 
servant of the public to place his k 
ledge and skill at the service of the$ 
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NOTES. 


Tue President of the B 
of Education has 
pointed a Committe 
consider possible reasons for the modi 
tion of the rigid minimum of 30 ft. st 
of playground per scholar. It s 
a very desirable thing that such quest 
should cease to be regarded as matte 
routine with rules laid down as uni 
sally applicable, however varied 
conditions may be. The attentior 
he Committee is drawn to the influ 
that the proximity of recreation erot 
or open spaces may have on a deci 
as to the area of playground nee 
and it will at once strike those who I 
their eyes on the future that this p 
is one in which our new town-plam 
hemes ought to be very helpfal 
roviding the proper connexion bebi 
school buildings and public recrea 
grounds. A playground of @ 
character, as distinct from the qui 
nark or reservation, is in its nat 
lace in conjunction with the sé 
buildings, and the uses of both 
enhanced by their mutual proximity. 
Tue Departmental © 
mittee appointed by 
oard of Education 
consider the question of ‘ functions 
constitution of the Royal College 
Art,” has now issued its Report. 4 
Report was heralded by a circular wl 
was referred to in our issue of July 
(p. 33), and which gave in outline 
views now set forth more fully im 
Report. The Committee expresses 
opinion that the artistic tests for 
admission of students do not result 
securing the best, and it is pointed 
that, in localities possessing a sté 


may 


School 
Playgrounds. 


The Royal 
College of Art. 
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justry utilising artistic work, designers 
lined in the district seem to be preferred 
ee from the Royal College of Art, 
N where local talent does not cover the 
fole ground bodies such as the Calico 
Inters’ Association and the Wall Paper 
Jnufacturers’ Combine prefer to supple- 
Int their staff from abroad rather than 
jm the Royal College. This neglect 
bears to be not wholly deserved 
jsidering the high standard shown in 
ny of the designs produced at South 
nsington, but the Committee feel 
Mt it is not without a reasonable basis 
H that— 


e the training of designers is to be kept 


sJose relations to the industries it must, in 
} main, be carried on in the actual centres 
sre those industries are located, and where 
is the necessary equipment can, without 
Teasonable expense, be made available.” 


ey recommend :— 
' That the training of des 


ers for the manu- 
Hiuring industries should be specialised, 
should be undertaken by provincial colleges 
ut, each of which, while continuing to provide 
Jeneral education in art, should devote special 
ention to the needs of the dominant industry 
ts locality, and to this end should take steps 
associate with its work representative 
Inufacturers and artisans belonging to the 
justry ; 
(hat these provincial colleges should be 
iducted as departments of colleges which deal 
h the practical and the scientific as well as 
artistic sides of the dominant industries in 
Fir localiti 
hat when a system of provincial colleges 
}stablished, the relation of the Royal. College 
JArt to such colleges should be that of a school 
faeneed studies only, providing courses of 
2 or two years’ duration adapted to the 
lividual needs of its scholars and in close 
ation to the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
That the training of teachers of art, wherever 
dertaken, should be conducted under con- 
ions which will entail a higher standard of 
aeral or technical as distinct from artistic 
‘aimments, and should include an adequate 
lagogic preparation ; 
What Universities should be encouraged to 
nvide suitable degree courses for intending 
lists, architects, and teachers of art.” 
} meeting the contention that the 
option of these recommendations would 
ve the effect of lowering the status of 
je Royal College, the Committee claims 
at, as a post-graduate college in close 
uch with the local art schools, it will 
ive for the first time a well-defined 
bsition as the culminating point of the 


nole system of industrial art-training 

noe g 

England. 

Bite ment A CORRESPONDENT in the 
ments 


Times draws attention to 
a by-law stated to have 
een passed by the Marylebone local 
ithorities providing that a room habitu- 
ly used as a sleeping-place, the surface 
P the floor of which is more than 3 ft. 
slow the surface of the street level, is 
) be deemed a dwelling-house so dan- 
prous or injurious to health as to be 
ofit for human habitation, and points 
at the effect this by-law will have on 
.etropolitan houses where men-servants 
eep in the basements. As this letter 
ight lead to a serious misapprehension 
s to the character of the by-law in 
|uestion, we quote the paragraphs 
paring on the case :— 

“Such room shall in every part thereof have 
5 least 3 ft. of its height above the level of 
1e surface of the street or ground adjoining 
e nearest to such room: Provided that if the 
idth of the area hereinafter mentioned is not 
3s than the height of the room from the floor 
} the said surface, or is not less than 6 ft., the 
eight of the room above such surface may be 


pss than 3 ft., but not in any case less than 1 ft. 
] 


and By-laws. 
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There shall be outside of and adjoining such 

room and extending along the entire frontage 
thereof and open upwards from 6 in. below the 
level of the floor thereof an area properly 
paved and effectually drained and at least 4 ft. 
wide in every part: Provided that the width of 
such area may be not less in any part than 
3 ft., if the mean width of the area be not less 
than 4 ft.” 
Thus we see that its requirements are 
nothing more than is usual and reason- 
able, and though, of course, every hard- 
and-fast rule may appear to operate 
harshly in a few cases, it has long been 
recognised that the interests of a minority 
must not be permitted to stand in the 
way of enactments intended to benefit 
the community as a whole. 


In view of the recent 
strikes in London, and 
the dislocation of all busi- 
ness which has ensued, the circular 
addressed by the Home Secretary to the 
Chief Constables is a document of con- 
siderable interest to all employ of 
labour. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the “peaceful picketing ’ 
permitted by sect. 2 of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906, entirely loses its 
character when acts of intimidation 
or violence are resorted to; but some o 
he observations contained in the cir- 
cular are of considerable importance. 
Thus s tary points out 
that in distingu e between peaceful 
icketing and picketing which amounts 
to intimidation, and which is an offence 
under the Conspiracy and Protection o 
Property Act, 1875, the number o 
persons engaged in the picket is an elemen 
to be considered. If it is disproportion- 
ate to what should be needed for lawfu 
purposes the protection of the Trade 
Disputes Act may cease to apply. 
A second point of importance is, as 
the circular points out, that the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, gives the picket no 
right to enter private premises, or to 


Trade Disputes 
and Picketing. 


S 


insist on interviewing any workman in 
private. 

_.  TuEsE matters, the sub- 

The Civil; ft 4 series RO 

‘Aspect. ject of the circular, re- 

late to the criminal as- 

pect of the question, but as regards 

the civil side we may draw our 

Vii 


readers’ attention to the decision of the 
House of Lords in Conway ». Wade, 
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fully noted the Builder, August 7, 1909. 
That decision laid it down that the right 
of civil action was only taken away by 
the Trade Disputes Act, where there 
were no threats or violence; and that 
where contracts are broken, or there is 
interference with any trade or business 
then even a peaceful act can only be 
justified under the Act when it is done 
with a view to a dispute which is 
imminent or in support of an existing 


dispute. 
— 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By Waurer Suaw SPaRRow- 
I—THE ROMAN GENIUS. 


Roman aqueducts and bridges, says an 
authority, “ were really of a more engineering 
than architectural character, being in the 
main utilitarian.” What does that mean? 
Was a Roman temple less utilitarian than a 
Roman aqueduct ? Less needful as a part 
of the national life ? But, when a lover of 
Greek art tries to write on the Roman 
genius, very absurd things are often uttered. 
Thus we are told by the same authority 
that the Pont du Gard, near Nimes, in 
France, is built of “ rough masonry.” What 
next? Sandow, in comparison with a Tom 
Thumb, is a man of rough muscle and 
sinew, and if Tom Thumb is to be our 
standard of symmetry and grace, then 
Sandow is a masterful mistake in proportion 
and vitality. To describe the Pont du Gard 
as “rough” is to be a Tom Thumb in 
criticism. 

Who knows why Anglo-Saxons are so 
reluctant to admire in art those very qualities 


that win victories and promise g 
future ? Why is it that our criticisms of art 
are sweetened with such words as “ senti- 


ment,” “refinement,” “ gracious and gentle 
tact,” when there are qualities of a higher 
kind, not only manlier, but more heroic ? 
The Roman genius, in such magnificent 
monuments as the Pont du Gard, is the 
very tonic for which we ought to have a 
natural liking. Yet a professor of taste 
finds it “ rough,” just as bad climbers speak 
of the Alps disrespectfully. 

When J. J. Rousseau visited the Pont du 
Gard he was awed into silence by the 
immensity of the three arcades. For the 
first time in his life he understood the 
grandeur of the Roman spirit in adventurous 
achievement. As he walked along each 
arcade the echo of his footsteps enabled him 
to hear the great voice of the builders. How 
had all the large stones been brought to this 
place, in a neighbourhood where quarries 


Pont du Gard, Nimes, France. 
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seem to have been unknown? And whence 
came the art that piled them up into a 
silencing design ? Each stone was laid in its 
allotted place quite dry ; neither mortar nor 
cement was employed, except as a lining to 
the water-channel on the third tie: Rous- 
seau spent hour after hour in meditation, 
and then he remembered a humorous 
He had been warned against the beautiful 
girls of Montpellier, and here he was alone 
with the Pont du Gard, and completely 
fascinated ! 

A classic tradition says that the stones 
in the Pont du Gard were joined together 
by iron bands. Is that true? The iron 
clamps, if employed by the masons, were not 
left on the surface of the stones, for there’s 
no reference to them in the writings of 
modern students and travellers. That the 
Romans did use iron bars bent at the ends 
and fastened into huge stones with molten 
lead is proved by the ruins of the Roman 
bridge over the North Tyne at Chollerford, 
near Hexham. This was probably a bridge 
with a wooden superstructure, as voussoi 
have not been found among the débris 


stones. You will find full information in 
Dr. Bruce’s book on “‘The Roman Wall,” 
and in ‘An Account of the Roman Anti- 


quities preserved at Chesters, Northumber- 
land,” by E. A. Wallis Budge. 

The Pont du Gard is immense, its height 
being not less than 47 metres and 20 centi- 
metres. The first tier has six arches, the 
second has eleven, and the third thirty-five. 
The first tier is 20m. 10cm. high and 
161m. 80cm. in length; while the middle 
tier is 19m, 40 em. in height, and 257 m. 
90cm. long. Note, too, that the architec- 
tural centre of the design is not the real 
centre; this was determined by the course 
of the River Gardon, and we find it on the 
north in the second arch of the first bridge, 
the arch under which the river flows. It 
has a span of 25 m. 30 cm., while the neigh- 
bour on each side is smaller and narrower, 
having a chord of 19m. 20cm. The other 
arches of the first tier dwindle to 15 m. 75 em. 
in span. As to the centre of the second 
story, it corresponds with the first, for the 
largest vault is above the river; ib carries 
four little arches of the third arcad le, while 
the others support only three. Thus the 
symmetry of the whole work must be judged 
in its relation to these facts. Some critics 
see nothing more than the unequal size of 
the arcades, when the real point is to find the 
milieu architectural, whence the design 
radiates, majestic and imperious. Fergusson 
said very well that the topmost arches give 
to the structure the same finish and effect 
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that an entablature and cornice give to a 
long range of columns. 

We cannot put a date on the Pont du Gard 
because there are differences of opinion in 
this matter. The historian of Nimes, M. 
Ménard, attributes the work to Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Augustus, who is said to have 
ordered its construction in the nineteenth 
year B.C. The style belongs to the Tuscan 
order, and all the arcades are groined and 
semicircular. The curve of every arch 
springs from a ledge, an impost resembling 
a cyma, about 50 centimetres high, and as 
much in projection. There are four groins 
in the arches of the first tier, and three in 
the second, while the third tier has either 
one or two. The water channel, placed on 
top of the third arcade, is 1 m. 30 cm. wide and 
1m. 69 cm. high; has side walls with perpent 

s, and these bonders, 0 m. 80cm. in size, 
cemented flagstones, a metre wide and 
having a thickness of Om. 32cm. The 
channel itself is nearly blocked up with a 
thick deposit of lime, but when this substance 
is detached antiquaries find on the side walls 
a deep layer of cement painted red. The 
bed of the canal is a solid floor 0 m. 22 em. in 
thickness, its component parts being small 
pebbles mixed with lime and gritty sand. 

The Pont du Gard, like other antique 
moaument as suffered from a competition 
between mankind and the centuries. The 
hand of time is difficult and ravaging, but 
men are more to be feared in their vandalism. 
At the end of the XVIIth century, during 
years of religious persecution, the Pont du 
Gard was often crowded with fugitives and 
with troops, who detached stones both from 
the piers of the second arcade and from the 
heads of the arches in the first tier. These 
injuries were all on the side that looked up- 
stream. The aim was to enlarge the foot- 
way on the right-hand side of the piers, by 
means of a structure or platform corbelled 
out from new imposts. Along this road 
cavalry and artillery passed at full 
shaking the bridge and caus the 
tier to develop a curve in its horizontal 
parapet. At last the province of Lanquedoc 
interfered, and in 1670 careful restoration 
begun. Only a small road was left open 
he first bridge, and this was kept for 
horsemen and foot-passengers. 

Ye. ater, in 1743, the éats généraux 
decid 1at_a public bridge should be built 
up against the eastern side of the Pont du 
Gard; this was done without harming the 
Roman monument; and the new bridge, 
finished in 1747, may have been justified by 
its alleged necessity. There have been some 
modern restorations to the Pont du Gard, 


Roman Aqueduct, Segovia. 
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and one day the aqueduct itself may 
brought into use again, in accordance wi 
the wishes expressed by engineers during t 
last half-century. 

We pass on now to another Roman brid, 
at Vaison in Vaucluse. It is a bridge 
stone over the River Ouvéze, and its sp 
measures 30 metres. Vaison is built in ps 
with materials from a Roman town, Vas 
capital of Vaconces, and its antique mon 
ments are famous in France. Thus ¢ 
church of Sainte-Marie, built between ¢ 
Xth century and the XIIth, preserves sor 
genuine Roman cloisters, and there are rui 
of a Roman theatre. give here a go 
photograph of the bridge, showing in det 
the mason’s craftsmanship. 

Another Roman bridge, not general 

known, is found at Pollenza, in the isla 
of Majorca. It has two arches. One 
semicircular, and springs from the river-be 
while the other is a long segment ap 
stretching from an abutment wall on f 
bankside to the buttress guarding the pi 
Above the buttr is a small archway 
break the force of a flooding river. This 
what the French call an arche de déchar 
pour les hautes eaux. To find it in a Rom 
bridge is interesting, for it gives a class 
origin to the use of discharge arches 
medieval bridge-building. 
Much larger and more impressive is # 
probable Roman bridge at Viviers, in Fran 
(Ardéche), built mainly with pebbles @ 
small stones. Photographs show clearly # 
workmanship, and I give here a view of # 
west side. Viviers is only a village to-da 
with less than 2,000-inhabitants ; but in @ 
Middle Ages it was a cathedral city, with 
pride much greater than its populatio 
which numbered 15,000. The Roman nan 
for it was Alba Augusta, but its Romé 
civilisation was destroyed by the Vandals 
the Vth century, and another type of soci’ 
came to life amid the ruins, the old brid: 
remaining as a bond of distant union betwee 
past and present. 

Viollet-le-Duc believed that the Romar 
in their colonies built few bridges of ston 
preferring timber because it was alway 
plentiful and easier to use. The old Gaulis 
methods of bridge-building, though primitiy 
were strong, and the practical Romai 
would not hesitate to employ native trad 
tions and craftsmen. That there was 1 
Opposition to useful primitive methods 
proved by the fact that the Gaulish era 
of bridge-building has outlived the Roma 
domination by many centuries; it may | 
seen to this day in Savoy. Viollet-le-Dt 
drew attention to this circumstance, and sai 
with trnth that timber bridges in Sayo 
descended not merely from the workmanshi 
described by Julius C but from som 
remote age in prehistoric time. Note, toc 
with interest, that the timber piers are cot 
structed like tho3e at Srinagar, in Kashmi 
which (as I mentioned in my first artiol 
appeal to us as primeval carpentry in a 
likelihood developed from the log founds 
tions of lake-dwellings. It is quite an eas 
thing to make a bridge in the Gaulish fashior 
You choose a river with steep banks, jus 
wide enough for a single span. On eae 
bank you make a bed of flat boulders, an 
then begin to raise up your timber piece: 
using tree-trunks laid in a criss-cross manne 
In order that’ the footway from pier to pie 
may not be too long, and therefore unstable 
you increase the length of your horizonte 
logs as the pier I it ; and becaus 


rise in hei 
these logs on each side jut farther and farthe 
across tie water a rude arch is suggested b 
them, not a perfect arch, since the tim berin: 
of the footway gives it a flattened head. Thi 
inconvenience of a long footway in a woodel 
bridge may have suggested this method o 
pier-building to prehistoric craftsmen. If so 
how are we to think of it in relation to #h 
origin of arches? On the other hand, pre 
historic timber piers may have had the sam 
width all the way up; perhaps the progres 
of architecture in Roman and in Indian worl 
suggested the use of longer logs to projec 
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wer the water, and to make at last a jutting 
ipport under the timbers of a footway. 
) From the rarity of Roman bridges in 
}reat Britain we learn that wood was the 
naterial used in early historic times. Do we 
jossess even three or four Roman bridges 
ith an authentic record ? Here and there 
cal traditions attribute a bridge to the 
jiomans, but how many do you know having 
jhe support of distinguished antiquaries ? A 
jood many along the Roman roads have 
jiomanesque traits, but I should like to find 
} true example of Roman craftsmanship. By 
hy side I have a photograph of a supposed. 
‘ioman bridge at Monzie, near Crieff, in 
Verthshire, with an arched footway over- 
jrown with ferns and grasses. The type 
}ppears to be Roman, like the so-called 
Roman bridges near Bettws-y-Coed ; but is 
jhe work as old as the XIIth centur 
In my search for Roman bridges in G 
tain I have consulted Mr. s. 9 
io has photographed and studied a great 
my important bridges in England, and 
yho has added many prints to my collection 
f photographs. It was he who first drew 
lay attention to the Roman bridge of a single 
jound arch near Colne, Clitheroe, concerning 
hich there seems to be no doubt in the 
ipinions antiquarians. Its 
i aspect than the 
at Lincoln, which is un- 
strong arch- 
stones have no masonry above them, but 
e footway is protected by large cobbles 
Which are easy to displace when they become 
jutworn. The width of the footway may 
ave been wide enough for a British war- 
thariot or a Roman cart, which were very 
jarrow, seemingly. 
} Along the old Roman tracks in Lancashire 
there are many single-arch bridges having a 
oman chara but without a stalwart air 
The one near Clitheroe 


» New 
Juestionably Roman. The 


jf authentic dig 

fooks genuine, while the others speak to me 
| 

t 


}f a Roman tradition enfeebled in much later 
lays by a different spirit in craftsmanship. 

Vor the rest, many persons believe that 
Roman bridges have roadways either per- 
lectly level, like that in the noble bridge 
jicross the Tagus at Alcantara, or else semi- 
tircular over a single arch. But there is 
inother type, and it may be studied in the 
ve-arched bridge built by Augustus. at 
Rimini, where the roadway ascends to the 
middle of the central arches, and then goes 
jlownwards. Medimval architects borrowed 
his method of construction for reasons to 
be given later; and we shall see also how 
pther chara tics descended from Rome 
io the Midd ges and to our own times. 


WORK 


} This building, which was opened last week, 
jas been erected at a cost of about 8,000/., 
\md includes a library. The architect for the 
work was Alderman Illtyd Thomas, and the 


fontractor, Mr. John Williams. 
| 
| 
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Roman Bridge at Pollenza, Majorca. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, ROME. 


Tue Ninth International Congress of Archi- 
fects will be held in Rome from October 2 to 
10. It was agreed at the Congress of Vienna 
that this meeting, the ninth of its kind, 
should be convened in Rome on the occasion 
of the festivities in Italy, organised to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the pro- 
clamation of Rome as capital of the kingdom. 
The eight preceding, of which the first ¥ 
held in 1867, met in Paris, Brusse , Madrid, 
London, and lastly in Vienna. ; 

H.M. the King of Italy has acceded to the 
wishes of the Committee in accepting the 
patronage of this Congress, and the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, of Public Instruction, and 
of Art have consented to act as honorary 
president 

By permission of the Syndic of Rome, the 
Congress will be inaugurated in the historic 
Hali of the Horatii and Curiatii. The follow- 
ing subjects will be considered :— 

Reinforced concrete, the mode of using it 
in different countries, and how it may be 
applied to great buildings both as regards the 
technical and the decorative point of view. 

Duties and rig! of the architect with 
regard to his employer 

The technical and artistic education of the 
architect, and the architect’s diploma. The 
exercise of his profession beyond the limits of 
his own country. 
Considerations 


as to modern architecture. 

The carrying out of architectural works for 
the State or other public bodies 

The desirakility of a dictionary of compara- 
tive architectural terminology. 

Foreign academies in Rome. (History course 
of study and works of the pupi Their 
influence in their respective countries.) 

Written communications and lecture 
admissible on the following subjects : 

“Plans for the Laying out and Aisthetics 
of Towns “ Building Regulations.” 

The Committee will be obliged to all those 
who will furnish written articles on these 
subjects, to be sent in before August 15 next, 
accompanied by a summary in one of tha 
four languages to be employed in the dis- 
cussions of the Congress, viz., French, English, 
Italian, and German. 


are 


The subscription for full members is 1J., 
and for associates, being members of the 
family (wives, sons, or daughters) of a 


member, 12: Both members and a 
have the privilege of admission to :—A recep- 
tion to be given by the International / i 
tion of Artists; a reception at the Capitol; 
a picnic (ottobrata); a garden party; and 
prokably to other important receptions. 

Members will be shown round Rome and the 
Exhibitions under qualified guidance. . Excur- 
sions to the environs (including lunch), will 
be arranged at a small payment. There will 
be special banquets and a lunch for official 
delegates and their wives; also the usual 
closing banquet, for which tickets can be 
obiained by payment. Tickets of admission to 
the museums will be distributed. 

A party of members and associates will 
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leave London on September 29, the itinerary 
being as follows :— 


Friday, September 29.—Leave London (Charing 
Cross Station), 9 a.m., by the short sea route 
Dover and Calais for Paris, continuing by even- 
ing express for Genoa, 

Saturday, September 30.—Arrive Genoa, where 
the night will be spent. 7 

Sunday, October 1—Leaye Genoa by moming 
express for Rome, arriving the same evening. 

Monday, October 2, to Wednesday, October 11. 

In Rome. Members will be able to return to 
London at their own leisure, within the validity 
of the tickets, i.¢., twenty-five days, _ 

The fare will be 141. 14s., providing second- 
class travel ticket, with first-class on steamer 
from London, via Calais, Paris, and Modane 
to Rome and back; hotel accommodation; 
omnibus transfers; fees to hotel servants, rail- 
way porters, etc.; free conveyance of 56 Ib. of 
baggage (while travelling with the courier); the 
services of a qualified courier. 

The courier will return on the morning of 
October 11, and any members desiring to return 
at the same time will have the benefit of his ser- 
vices during the journey, and of free conveyance 
of baggage as above; but meals, hotel accom- 
dation, fees, or transfers on the return 
journey are not included in the fare. The mem- 
bers would have to travel together on the out- 
ward journey to Rome. 

Superior hotel accommodation can be provided 
at an increased fare, and independent travel 
tickets can be had at an extra c 


Mr. John W. Simpson, 


V (eee sident, 


R.I.B.A.; is acting as Secretaire, Comité 
Permanent International des Architectes. 
———_e-—-e—___—__ 


TRAINING AND REWARDS. 


The ultimate guidance of study rests with 
those who bestow reward. The donkey is 
more effectively directed by those who offer 
inducement than by those who tweak his tail ; 
and if our masters in their capacity as eduea- 
tionists may be regarded as tweakers, in their 
more potent function they are the controllers 
of our studentships and prizes. Now they 
must of necessity be men of standing, though 
not therefore qualified to judge, or—since that 
is begging the question—if qualified, their 
judgment may through knowledge of the power 
they possess be informed with a determination 
to uphold what they regard as desirable though 
perhaps contrary to—it may be better than— 
the common view. Students of architectnre 
suffer little in precisely this way. It may 
seem at times that they do; results, external 
evidence, may lead to that conclusion. But 
although the effect may be the same to all 
appearance, yet it proceeds from an opposite 
cause. It is not that those who are responsible 
for an award which, if not indefensible, is 
certainly susceptible of objection, are using 
their tremendous lever steadily with some 
concealed subversive intent. No. That were 
too purposeful. In vain do we s the sinister 
in a merely muddled land. It is bec 
far as one can judge, they are unawe 
they might do, that they have, as a body, no 
purpose at all, and must therefore act as seems 
to them best on each occasion, on a frankly 
opportunist basis. which is no bas 


Necessity of Organisation. 

Now at a time when there is a consensus of 
conviction as to what is good, nothing more 
would be required, or, that is to say, so much 
would be impossible, opportunism being 
extinct. But at this present, when architee- 
tural aspiration in this country is pulling itself 
together again, but while. the slime of the 
morass in. which it has floundered is still, here 
and there, termed evidence of the afflatus, 
of romance, if not divine, some definite cohe- 
rence must subsist in the matter of the bestowal 
of studentships, if the force therein is to be 
exerted for advance. But the jury must be 
composed of men of accepted standing, and 
standing has for most men come with time and 
the times -are changing fast. “dre they to 
abandon recognition of the ideals which fired 
their youth and bestowed. their fayour upon 
the fashion of the day ? Some will stand fast, 
though silent perhaps, others will “keep pace 
with. the spirit of the age,” others there will be 
on our jury who lead the van of the movement. 
Ts it to he supposed that awards of such a body 
can, in the mass, effect any inducement to 
progression, other than the indirect one of dis- 
suading the conscientious student from spending 
time to no purpose ? 

What Happens. 

The incoherent and wsthetically feckless 
condition of the jury—and. by this we mean 
not only the Committees of the Institute, but 
the Alexander Thomson trustees, the Council 
of the Royal Academy, and those who sit in 
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judgment at all the other schools—the condition 
of this jury is sufficiently concealed, Its 
decisions become evident at different times and. 
places, and in each instance the probability is 
that the students themselyes and the small 
public immediately concerned are at least as 
liable to decisions based on superficial qualiti 
as the assessors themselves. Then there are, 
we suppose, rare instances in which the palm 
goes to a design which may be plain, may be 
poor in detail, feebly or unfashionably drawn 
even, and yet be essentially right, and the 
numerous instances in which a design, vigorously 
presented is so held on all hands to be the best 
that few save the vanquished look into it at all, 
and some even of these do so but to stand, 
awed and agape. 
Setting the Problem. 

Preliminary to and yet integral with the 
wielding of our weapon for the fashioning of 
architectural education comes the setting of 
the problems in terms which indicate the nature 
of their solution. Even the name of the 
object to be designed alone counts for much. 
Plainly, from those who are asked to design 
a cow-byre a kind of architectural fervour is 
demanded other than that desirable in those who 
are to draw a cathedral. And either of these 
edifices, and all those kinds which lie between, 
may “be required in terms which indicate 
that the student is to design “ big” or on the 
contrary that the committee in question is 
steeped in regard for the petty practicalities 
of the problem. 

The Two Principles. 

There are two ways of setting a problem, 
or rather of conceiving it. The one says, “* Let 
us give him a free hand.” The res lt is: 
“Design a building on a perfectly flat di 
of no particular climate or social ociations, 
and which lacks the point of the compass, 
though it may indeed be considered to have 
a sun fixedly shining at an angle of forty-five 
degrees.” The other considers “ that limita- 
tions are so jolly helpful,” and proceeds to set 
a problem in the nature of a puzzle, involving 
in the attainment of its one solution a concen- 
tration on the details of small planning, in 
excess of the customary tedium of actual 
practice. And it happens that this year, 
among the prizes open, without fee, to all British 
subjects, there are two good and two bad 
examples of each kind. For both the “ Free 
hand ” and the “ helpful limitations ” principles 
may be either right or wrong—one is prepared 
to prove either contention; but if they are 
wrong they may be justified, and if right 
equally betrayed, in application. 


One Principle, the R.I.B.A. 

To the first or carte blanche (or as white as may 
be in an imperfect world) school belong the 
two important studentships controlled by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects—the 
“Soane”? and the ‘‘ Tite.” And of these two 
the ‘‘Soane,” considered empirically as a 
detached subject, seems to us to be very well 
set indeed. A Guild Hall. It is to be placed 
in a park, some distance from the road, and the 
approximate requirements for the main parts 
are furnished, while the list of subsidia: ‘ooms 
indicates the nature of the building without 
jn the least hindering the glorification of 
design. Which is surely fitting as far as it 
goes, for the site is given in a public park— 
no place for the too precise limitations of a 
building line. For the “Tite,” on the other 
hand, the student must design the central 
courtyard of a Royal Exchange covered with 
a roof—a legitimate region for adornment 
with classic forms, and one offering sufficient 
scope for design according to the terms of Sir 
William’s will. But before the competitor can 
begin he must set himself the problem. True, 
some slight indication of the kind of rooms that 
must open into it is given; but for these the 
student will look up actual instances. Messrs. 
Matear & Simons’ Cotton Exchange at Liverpool 
being perhaps the most suitable. But of what 
shape is this courtyard to be ?_ Round, square, 
oblong, triangular, octagonal—any of these 
and others ?—and of what dimensions ? How 
shall any jury judge between them? A 
problem which is not set cannot be sol 
a truism of which we regret the neces 
statement. 


B 


Instance of the Other. 

The trustees of the Alexander Thomson 
Memorial and the Council of the Royal Academy 
on the other hand are decided that, even at 
some cost, the designs submitted for their 
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adjudication shall have much in common to 
the end that their merits may be fairly assessed. 
And this view may be as right as the other ; 
indeed as we state it in words it seems the better 
of the two. The proof of the principle lie 
however, in the justice of its application. 
The Thomson prize is to be for a “ Bridge, 
with approaches, spanning a river 500 ft. wide, 
with’a terrace on either side, 50 ft. wide. 
‘Width and camber of the bridge, heights of 
road, terrace, and river—which is tidal (a 
logitimate difficulty), the range being stated — 
and a plan and section of the whole, that 
nothing may be doubtful, is given. The 
medium in which the drawings shall be made 
is prescribed. The intention of the trustees 
is defined. And yet the problem is a matter 
for spacious architecture, real enough, but shorn 
of the detail attendant upon actual practice. 
Some grand things should result. 


Royal Academy Gold Medal. 

How different is the subject for the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Academy! On a certain 
area round the three confined sides of a city 
site, to design a hall for a “ city company. 
The accommodation required is precisely given 
and the disposition of the parts is specified to 
a degree which prevents variety of solution 
to those who obey the conditions. So that 
the task of the unfortunate students who are 
eligible to compete this year for a prize, in the 
administration of which, if of any at all, there is 
surely scope for large conception and some 
big splash of design, is to resolve as well as 
they can a series of Chinese puzzles in which 
given cubes must be somehow fitted together, 
with due regard in this case to the psychology 
of a beadle, the dignity of a clerk, and some 
misgiving concerning the type of lady who will 
sit in the stipulated gallery to watch her men 
folk feed. The clients have said, “‘ Here is our 
site. We want a forecourt in the middle and 
it must be so big. We want our dining hall of 
these dimensions, and there is just room at one 
point to place it. We require such and such 
rooms besides, and you must place them here 
and here. In short, nothing remains for you 
put to fit them in (being careful of your cup- 
boards), and provide the architectural titillation 
and see that there is plenty of it, for we are 
rich.” Which resolves the struggle for the 
fattest architectural studentship in the country 
into an affair of who shall draw the best detail 
and decoration, of a style and degree not 
specified. 


Advice to the Student. 

But let the student not despair in the case 
of the Gold Medal and the Tite prize, or hope 
unduly because of the seeming excellence of 
the Scane or the Alexander Thomson. Let 
him, not too flagrantly violating the conditions, 
design in any style he pleases, with due deference 
to the contemporary modes, for which he should 
consult the works submitted in recent compe- 
titions, for thi politic. Let him not bother 
too much about the plan, so that it but have 
axes enough and symmetrical rooms. The 


ot ation of plan and elevation need not 
imperil either, for drawi of each will be 
made on separate sheets. And as regards 


these sheets, let him compose each one pleasingly 
as a thing in itself. Above all must he draw. 
st him display great slickness with his pencil, 
astounding ingenuity with watered ink; let 


him boldly flood colour and make shaded 
shadows in the Beaux-Arts way. And then, 
if the result be striking at twenty 1s, let 


him send it in and abide the outcome, like a true 
yet waits on 
any common 
s, worthy 


fickle fortune. 

quality to be di 
or unworthy, of é is that of the 
poster which hits the eve, or of the dranghts- 
manship that intrigues the emotion of wonder. 


What is Lacking. 

How the student who has any conception 
of the meaning of architectur indeed we 
may assume it to have any signification at all— 
how such a one must long for the real problem, 
adequately conditioned by those who under- 
stand. How must he desire in the case 
of the “Soane,’? for instance, not for more 
dimensions or a limit of cost, but, for some 
indication of the nature of the place in which it 
is to be put. It is a Guild Hall, embodiment 
of the city, outcome of that city’s history 
and symbol of its present state. The city is in 
an old country or a new, it is Latin or Teutonic, 
it is commercial or it is not s Northern or 
it is Southern. And these are only some of 
the main headings of the infinitely varying 
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circumstances and conditions out of which 
the real architect will fashion his design, of 
the essential materials with which he must 
build. Yet not one of them is hinted at, 
In the case of the courtyard of a Royal 
Exchange, a much more prosaic matter, besides 
the lack of material conditions we noted above, 
the same absence of consciousness that any- 
thing more is required is evident; but not to 
quite the same extent, because there is less 
in the subject, commerce being a common and 
cosmopolitan an affair. Concerning the Bridge, 
one asks many of the questions that centre round 
the Guild Hall; and as regards the design 
for the hall of a city company, the necessity 
for knowing all those things and much more 
must beset our student hopelessly. How will 
it be possible to judge between the assembled 
designs? As we have pointed out, it must 
be mainly in detail and drawing that any 
differences between them lie. But the very 
craft or trade that this detail must glorify 
is in no way indicated. Our students are to 
believe that architecture is built of bricks 
made entirely with straw. 


The Discrepancy. 

Indeed they may find in the conduct year 
after year of these bequests for the advance- 
ment of architecture just that utter ignorance 
or carelessness of the quality that is vitality 
in the art, which by using their eyes in almost 
any of our streets they may see. Our student 
discovers that instead of working by the. light 
of his synthetic concept, he being of a newer 
generation, he must, if he would profit by the 
studentships at all, endeavour to fashion in 
the chaotic atmosphere of an analytic age, 
something to meet the approval of those to 
whom that atmosphere is the breath of life. 
We do not wish to imply that that life was not 
estimable, that chaos was not inevitable, that 
analysis was not desirable in the extreme; 
but all the foregoir s to insistence on our 
contention, that rchitectural matters the 
intellectual confusion and centrifugal endeavour 
of the last three-quarters of a century is giving 
place to a synthetic concept based on a know- 
ledge of all the styles to be built with the aid 
of all the mechanical discoveries of the age, 

is ; easily induced to 


lie, and, despite the able efforts of our leading 
architects, it has some sorry tales to tell 
posterity of the intellectual and_ spiritual 


condition of their one great client during the 
last hundred years. But now in the body 
itic there ar ms that the turmoil 1s 
that chaos is resolving ; on every hand 
of co-ordination and co-operation are 
gaining ground; the advance of that which is 
social, in a word, as opposed to that which is 
anarchic, being recognised as the tendency 
of the period. 


Conclusion. 

The story of the rise and growth of this 
tendency will be told inevitably in due course 
in architectural terms. But it seems to us @ 
pity that at a time when the co-ordination of 
architectural education and the consolidation 
of the profession is being so much discussed, 
and the regulation of work done by travellin 
students to the end that eventually an ordere 
survey of the world’s architecture may be 
obtained, is already en iapis as a practicable 
thing, that the preliminary condition, what 
we have named the ultimate guidance, or the 
due manipulation of reward, should be wielded 
+o no purpose save that of its own distribution. 

“What would you?” will be the form in 
which objection to the gist of our remarks 
will be raised. We hope to be able to reply 
with the publication of a scheme, which, 
because it will be but an extension of what 
is already being thought, said, and done, will 
cause no great consternation. 

———_+-> + 


THE RELATION OF BUILDINGS TO SITE VALUE. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, last 
week, Mr. Cassel asked the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer whether his attention had been called 
to the view that buildings could not increase in 
value apart from a rise in the cost of material 
and labour, and whether calculations, for the 
purpose of arriving at site value on am 
oceasion for collection of increment duty, pro: 
ceeded on that footing. The Chancellor of 
the Hxchequer.—The answer to the first part 
of the question is in the affirmative. A 
regards the second part, the method of arriv: 
ing at the site value on an occasion is that 
prescribed by Section 2 of the Finance (1909-10) 
1910, and is fully explained in_ the 
Instruction to Valuers dated January 21, i911 
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HE ROYAL ARCHASOLOGICAL jy. Torl an! Lady Si Devils, nthe evening, point out by Mt Hope, but he commented 
ISTITUTE IN SOUTH WALES. 7 ere 


piace of me ong for next year was discussed. athwart the choir just east of the stalls. This is 
\. x : f = , The general feeling was in favour of Northamp- usually quoted as an unique example of a 

Fae ee was devoted ues tonshire, with Market Harborough as a caer * sancti an screen,” but it is clearly not in its 

a. Gains Votel Rar nethe Omnineees centre, but the final choice wa: a usual, left original position, which Mr. Hope showed was | 
[ Reireiivisited! the very, per! A to the Council. At the concluding meeting, on the top of the steps across the first bay of the | 
ie 7Castle. The history of this wa which followed, votes of thanks were accorded nave, just west of the pulpitum altars, to which | 
Yeibed b award awe xahe to all those who had contributed to the carryi it served as a fence screen. Mr. Hope also 

& Bee od erp cs Aoeniot Neate op out of a very pleasant and successful gatl g. called attention to the four rare examples of | 
jvs, who married Gerald of Windsor early in Wednesday, August 2, the last day of the effigies of priests in amices, albes, crossed 

\XTIth cena Enetolceshabnildincaiontt he meeting, was reserved for a visit to St. David Ss stol s, and dalmatics (instead of chasuble: ). 1 

} were, how r, of the XIIIth and XIVth This. remote city was reached by way of a From the evidence of XIIth and XTVth 
ee, During ion of Henry VII. Special train to Fishguard and Goodwick, and century seals there could be little doubt that 
ieable chanves wi inky an les Theil thence by motor omnibus Tk picturesque these represented archdeacons. i 
Beeteance! fron by (Sir Rhys ap Thomas, TDS of Bishop Gower’s palace were first _ After a thorough inspection of this remarkab 
cena temp. Queen Mary by Sir John inspected under the guidance of an. Hope, interestir 
lott, Wroladded the uninishedseallary sitet who pointed out the arrangement two halls, St. Ma 


pointed out by Mr. Hope, but he commented 


ser 


ly 
church and of the adjacent ruins of Hil} 
s College, the party returned to Fish- 


a each with its at chamber, ete., about two guard, and the South Wales meeting came to an 
jnorth front. Some remarks were added Rs ; i : c f heise i 1 | 
ne : sides of a courtyard, with a common kitchen in end. The arrancements throughout were well | 


) Mr. Hope, who pointed out that the 


» Seale ener i the angl d above an extensive series lanned and carried out, and though the 

ue hentaee a pontitiod houses of cellar imilar example of two halls, netantlanos fortunately did not come up to the 

A # @ put re agec a EY eee it totais but not all of one date as here, exists at Wells. yhat unwieldy numbers of late years, I 

pas youre ; Be Soni Rese The third side of the court contained lodgings nt members and their friends assembled } 

Sea ° the changes khan oi ae i ce ae and stabling, and the fourth side was closed to ensure the meeting beine in every way a most 

Bae oe could be Pin) parse ey GENOA i ey ail ali ih gatehouse. The most successful one. i % catty | 

heraldry on the hall porch, consisting of the Hote morehya tea hirer Dodthith ein scomceeeane 

s of K enry VII., between those of oN : 7 bessirbs CPE e ACCT IS UNO: NERD 

is of King Henry VI, ee “id. curious parapet, consisting of a series of 

baa eo W pee ees f tt Taney open arches, surmounted by battlements, PROPOSED RESTORATION OF Hy 

H orearly in 1502." Te is much to be wished hteush which the steep-pitched roofs were © THE CHURCH OF ST. MAR- i 
J Pea : aken. er instances is curious arrange- 

Senet pots of this interesting: hous® cient ate to be acon at Lamphey Palco ma GARE: UPTON, NORFOLK, | 

id be perncen by some competent yeeorg, -SWansea Castle, both also Bishop Gower’ Tue original Norman church, which stood HII 

fide ( LEW: tle stands a tall een work. After luncheon, the cathedral church was for about two centuries on the site of the 

Bae 2c cross withinterlacing knotworkand Tisiicq ‘Phe building is tooiwell: known to mate present, was built by Ranulf de Glanville, 


ee ee nue wee next it necessary to describe the salient features Lord Chief Justice, and was founded in 1171. \ 
and describe 7 the Rev. D. yen. E p 


jonsists of an aisleless presbytery and nave 

f) tower between, with a detached chapel on 

forth, and once belonged to the Abbey of 

}:, but afterwards to St. Albar Until a few | — 
ago the choir or monas portion was 
frated from the rest of the church by a wall, 
} unroofed and ruinous. It has since been 
fired and added to the parochial nave. 

fembroke Castle formed the next item, and 
| described by Mr. Hope. It occupies the 
tern end of the long and narrow fortified 
fe upon which Pembroke stands, and is placed 
n a lofty rock nearly surrounded by water. 
fastle i id to have been founded here by f 
jald of Windsor about 1105, but Mr. Hope === 
J unable to recognise any earlier work than [= 
Jend of the XIIth century or even later. 
castle consists of an outer ward entered by 
jrong gatehouse, and of a smaller inner ward 
ph also had its gatehouse, now destroyed. 
{; was protected by an interesting guard- 
ke on the west, with a chapel attached to its 
th side. The most striking feature after 
jgatehouse is the large and lofty detached 
jd tower in the i rd which formed the 
), and is almost unique as such in this 
ptry. North-east of it against the castle 
are the ruined remains of the great hall 
} other buildings, all of which deserve 
ful planning. The building in the outer 
in which Henry VII. was born probably 
jd on its western side, where extensive see i = = 2 I) 
jidations remain buried. After luncheon, i 
\journey was continued to Lamphey Palace, 
}:h was de: ed by Mr. Laws as one of th 
}n residences of the Bishops of St. David’ 
j oldest parts may be of the XIIth century, 
jconsiderable additions were made by Bishop 
yer (1328-47), and further minor’ change 
Walter Devereux, Viscount Hereford, to 
m it was given by Henry VIII. The 
\cipal remains are those of the chapel and 
|with a range of lodgings to the east, all r 


NAL 


ue 
IN 16. 


| nguish details. | Manorbier 
}ech was next visited. It is of various dates 
} chiefly noteworthy for the pointed barrel | 
jts to the nave and transepts, and for the [mt 
led wooden canopy over the place of the 
} in the north aisle of the nave. The tower 
ies an unusual position on the north side 
the chancel. Manorbier Castle is another 
fied house, the origin of which is assigned 
Ferald of Windsor, but contains nothing 
jer than the end of the XIIIth century. ‘The 
jhouse and curtain walis and towers ar 1 
ly perfect, but the main buildings have 
} much ruined, with the exception of the 
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jel and its sub-vault. Part of the buildings 254 QVEBN’ST-EDINR.» 

jning the gatehouse were converted into a ( | 

ling by the late owner, Mr. J. R. Cobb. 

hg the return journey to Tenby a halt was 

f at the charming house and garden at Proposed Restoration of the Church of St. Margaret, Upton, Norfolk. 

jtep, where the party was entertained at tea Sketch from S.W. showing New Tower. Hil 
* Concluded from page 162. i, (Royal Academy Exhibition, 1911.) 
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church was d 


Whether this A 
or simply fell into hopeless 


lightning, fire, 


Church of St. Margaret, Upton. 


decay is not known, but when the Norman 
church was removed the tower was retained. 

The present Perpendicular nave and 
chancel, which are fine in proportion, and con- 


Church of St. Margaret, Upton. 


Ruins of Norman Tower. 


tain several features of considerable interest, 
were built against the Norman tower. There 
is evidence to suggest that the Norman tower 


Church of St. Margaret, Upton: The Font. 


at this time was heightened by the addition 
of another story in the style of the period. 
The tower fell in 1604, and has since 


THE BwUrLP ER. 


ed in a ruined condition; the western 
built up to exclude the weather from 
ve, and a lean-to brick belfry was added 


later. 

The window tracery of the nave aisles and 

chancel is of fully-developed Perpendicular. 
The font must have existed in the Norman 
church for a short period, as it is slightly 
earlier in design than the nave, and is a good 
example of late decorated font of the Norfolk 
type. 
Dene other interesting remains are the 
old pulpit (now in the north aisle), several 
cusped pew tronts, the dado of the rood screen 
with its painted panels, and in the Lady 
Chapel and Chapel of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
there are two piscinas with good tracery. 
There are still to be seen the remains of 
several painted consecration crosses and the 
basin of a Norman piscina which was dis- 
covered in 1885. 

The chancel is 40 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft., 
and the naye is 68 ft. 9. in. by 20 ft. 6 in., the 
aisles being about 12 ft. wide. 

The chancel was restored by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners in 1879, and in 1885 
Mr. A. S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., of Great 
Yarmouth, restored the nave and aisles, while 
three years later the south porch was restored 
and the nave reseated. 

The present proposed restoration consists 
mainly in the building of a new west tower 
18 ft. square over all (with angle buttresses 
and crocketed pinnacles) and about 85 ft. 
h, the lines of which have been inspired 
by local examples, and it has been car+tally 
designed to harmonise in scale and detail with 
the existing church. 

It is proposed to open up the western @:ch 
and to insert a western screen and ringers’ 
gallery. It is also intended to restore 1} 
rood screen by putting in tracery and cornice 
up to the original height, which can be traced 
by marks on the chancel piers. Should the 
money be forthcoming a peal of three bells 
will be hung in the tower and the i 
window filled with stamed glass depicting 
scenes from the life of St. Margaret. 

The scheme of restoration has been pre- 
pared by Mr. William Davidson, architect, of 


Queen-street, Edinburgh, who h made 
a long and careful study of the bes amples 


architecture and decor: 
st Anglia. 
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of eccle: ative 


art in E: 


The Castles and Walled Towns of England. 


By Arrrep Harvey. With 46 illustrations. 
(London: Methuen & Co., Litd., Essex- 
treet, W 6d. net.) 


author’s aim in the 270 pages of this 
work has been “to give in a short comp’ 
ew of the subject of the ; 
s, more particularly from their purely 


Cast 
business aspect as places of residence and 
defence; in the latter e, not only as 


but also as members of a 
ously scientific system, 
political and The plan 
foliowed in the description of the different 
classes of edifice under consideration is firstly 
to give a general view of the type and its 
component parts from existing data, and then 
to describe more fully three or four illustrative 
nples of each ss, taking the examples, 

ar as is consistent with suitakle illustra- 
s, from the less generally known or visited 
s. In the two chapters on keepless 
castles, the plan is departed from in that the 
illustrative examples are omitted, as they 
differ so little from the type and from each 
other that separate descriptions are un- 
In the last two chapters, those 


individual fort 
more or less 


const 
militar 


author has altempted ‘to give a short note, 
not only on every town which retains any 
vestige of its mural defences, but also on 
those whose walls have entirely perished.” 
These remarks, quoted from the preface, give 
a very good idea of the scope of the work, 
and the author’s plan, which has resulted in 
the production of an interesting book on a 
most interesting subject. The first of the ten 
chapters is on the origin and development of 
the English castle, the Norman invader being 
held responsible for the introduction of castles, 
in our sense of the word, into England. 
Godwin, in his “ English Archeologist’s Hand- 
book,’ divides the English fortresses into the 
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four following groups, i.e. :— (1.) Norma 
the characteristic being the keep; (I 
Edwardian, the characteristics being the h 
of audience or cereimony, and the introdi 
tion of inferior towers and overhanging turre 
called bartisans, and the more frequent 1 
of the portcuilis; (I1T.) palatial, in which t 
commodious luxury of the palace was co 
bined with the defensibility of the cast 
(IV.) Castellated mansions, in which ¢ 
strength of the castle became subordinate 
the beauty and convenience of the mansi 
Mr. Harvey thinks thay the best classificati 
is one based on the system of defence adopt 
the presence or absence of the keep dividi 
the whole series of castles into ‘two m 


Castles, and Mural Defences of Engl 
Walled Towns, while an appendix contain 
list of English Castles. The volume conta 
several excellent photographic plates 2 
some plans in the text expressly drawn by | 
author, whose painstaking and able wo 
evidently involving a great deal of resear 
should appeal to many besides antiquar 
readers. 


The Law Relating to the Paving and Seu 
ing of New Streets and Private Str 
(in London and Hlsewhere) Under 
Metropolis Management Acts, the Pw 
Health Acts, and the Private Sh 
Works Act, 1892. By JosHua Sexe 
FIELD, Barrister-at-Law, and GERARD 


Hitt, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. See 
Edition. (London: Butterworth & 
1911. Pp. 236 and Index. 10s. 6d. net 


Aurnouau this is a second edition of a w 
by the same authors, we see from the Prel 
that the first edition was confined m 
especially to the Private Street Works 4 
1892, so the present volume, which deals y 
the law not only under that Act, but i 
under the Metropolis Management Acts ; 
the Public Health Acts, marks a new 
parture. There are also chapters on 8 
subjects as “ Highways Repairable by 
Inhabitants at Large”; the incidence 
paving expenses as between landlords 
tenants, ete., and an authoritative 
this nature should prove extremely u 
Scholefield is an editor of “ Lumle: 
Health,’’and Mr. Hill is an editor of “* Arno 
Law of Muncipal Corporations 
authors bring considerable experience to # 
work, and, as might be expected, they ap} 
to have produced a highly practical volu 
We find the very recent case Wandsw 
Borough Council v. Golds, upon which wel 
recently commented in our columns, i 
porated in its pages, and the work seem 
have been brought well up to date. ' 
material sections of the statutes are pm 
in the appendices, with the forms and 
eedents; there a table of statutes an 
table of cases, but in this latter table we ¢ 
wish that the references to the reports 
been appended to the names of the cases. 
The authors expr the hope that t 
work may not only prove useful to law 
and officials, but also to property OW. 
and agents, and we think they have acc 
plished their object. This appears to k 
valuable text-book and handbook to this 
fortunately-complicated subject. 


Notes on the Law of Private Street W 


under the Public Health By J 
RerenreR Conver, a Solicitor of 
Supreme Court. (London: St. Br 
Press, Ltd. Pp. 114. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tv is surely a commentary on our syster 
legislation relating to what may be ter 
domestic matters that the owner of h 
property (to say nothing of the occupiet 
his houses) has to thread his way throu 
maze of statutes and decisions to ascet 
his rights and his liabilities in conne 
with questions which may arise every | 
Such, however, being the case, text-b 
dealing with what on the face of them m 
be deemed to be simple matters have hec 
an actual necessity, although the owne 
property is lucky if the text-book suffices 
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| is not driven to consult a specialist. The 
brk before us deals with one of such sub- 
|cts, private street works under the Public 
lealth Acts and the Private Street Works 
jot, 1882, but not with the Metropolitan 
janagement Acts; the statements ih the text 
e supported by decided cases, with refer- 
jices printed in the text; there is also a table 
cases and an index, and it should prove 
useful handbook. We find the recent 
cisions included, and the work seems to 
ve been carefully prepared. On page 2, 
bwever, there appears to be a slip, as a 
idgment of Sir George Jessel’s is made to 
ppear to have been delivered ‘“‘in a later 
lise”? to two cases cited, whereas in fact it 
jeceded them by many years. 


Ihe Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
} (London : T. Batsford. Price 30s. net.) 
juts book, the first important publication of 
he recently-founded Byzantine Research and 
jublication Fund, is a complete and concise 
scount of an architectural work practically 
alnown to the British public, and hitherto 
jaly partially and incorrectly surveyed by 


sie travellers, who allowed the peculiar 


jifficulties placed in the path of any person 
budying in the church to outweigh their 
Pgard for accuracy of reproduction. 
)The Byzantine Research Fund seem to 
Jave spared no pains in this respect, and has 
jathered together all that is known about the 
ilding, presenting the result in an interest- 
i Series of separate chapters contributed by 
jarious members of the Fund, and illustrated 
careful measured drawir of the church 
jad its mosaics by Mr. . Harvey, who 
bent three months in the winter 1909-1910 in 
fethlehem engaged on the work. Students 
ii architecture will be interested in the 
bpresentation of a building of noble propor- 
e and structural fitness in style unfamiliar 
2» England, and once officially condemned by 
twilt as debased Roman architecture, though 
tith how little justice may be judged from 
he illustrations of the book. 
pe report written by Mr. W. Harvey at 
fethlehem on the present state of the build- 
hg and the general histor and descriptive 
fccount by Professor Lethaby both argue 


From “The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.” 
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Interior of Nave, looking East. 


strongly in favour of the Constantinian date 
of the church as against the supposition that 
it is of Justinian’s time. The beauty of the 
place (now accurately measured probably for 
the first time) tells its own tale of a structure 
designed as an organic whole. Professor 


(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


Lethaby points out that the building belongs 
to a style of architecture which should be 
termed Early Christian rather than Byzan- 
tine, the church forming a connecting-link 
between the Classic art of Rome and the 
structural works of the Byzantine Empire, 


Detail of Central Doorway. 


From “The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.” 


(Mr, B, T, Batsford.) 
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then commencing its ascendancy. The cary- 
ing of the massive capitals, for instance, is 
intermediate between the elaborate and richly- 
modelled Acanthus of Classic times and the 
incised surface carving of the Medieval art of 
the Near East. The church reflects in its 
structure the youthful vigour of the new 
Christian religion, and, while retaining much 
that is obviou due to the architectural 
tradition of Pagan Rome, exhibits in some of 
its details the effects of tendencies and 
strivings towards a style more purely con- 
structional in its expression—tendencies 
which produced for us in England the tower- 
ing Gothic cathedrals and in the earthquake- 
shaken Leyant the reposeful domes of the 
Byzantine style. 

The remains of the extremely interesting 
mosaic with which the church was furnished 
in Crusader time in place of original mosaics, 
then already fallen into decay, receives ade- 
quate attention in a separate chapter by Mr. 
QO. M. Dalton, and in two coloured plates and 
several illustrations in the text. Mr. Dalton’s 
remarks upon the Sassanian origin of the 
strange wing-like forms in the decorative 
foliage are very welcome, as anyone seeing 
these unusual motifs would be at a loss how 
to account for them. ‘The inscriptions con 
tained in the mosaics have been translated 
and compared letter by letter with the 
versions published by Quaresmius and De 
Vogiié. 

A part of the book which is quite fascinat- 
ing is the chapter dealing with the pilgrims’ 
accounts of the church and its legendary 
associations, arranged in chronological order 
by Mr. H. A. A. Cruso, a chapter which, 
though strictly archeological, is full of 
quaintness and romance, and should appeal 
to the general public, the medieval language 
of some of the English pilgrims harmonisi 


sweetly with the romanti ations of the 
church, in which a Crusader King was 
crowned. At the end of the book is a short 


account by Mr. A. C. Headlam of the grotto 
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of the Nativity itself and the tradition link- 
ing it with the birth of Christ. Although 
the evidence must be regarded as incon- 
clusive, the tradition is shown to be one of 
very respectable antiquity, and is strength- 
ened by the fact that under Pagan Roman 
Emperors the cave was purposely desecrated 
and the worship of Venus and Adonis insti- 
tuted in place of the Madonna and Christ. 

The book is essentially one to stimulate 
curiosity, both text and illustrations exhibit- 
ing much that is strange. The photographs 
at the beginning and end of the Preface, 
which show some of the surroundings of the 
church, present an appearance differing 
entirely from anything that could be seen in 
England, a remark which applies with almost 
equal truth to all the illustrations in the 
book. 

The extraordinary interest of the building 
is suggested by several passages of the 
text :—‘‘ The tints of the mosaic, though 
gorgeous and rich in the extreme, are delight- 
fully blended in the patternwork to produce 
a lavish but perfectly harmonious effect.”’ 
And in anotaer place :—‘‘It was nobly 
planned on the large, quiet lines of Classic 
art and splendidly adorned by a complete 
scheme of late Byzantine mosaics, gorgeous 
and glittering, and yet ‘severe as the gravity 
of holy things.’” A pilgrim of 1484 de- 
scribes it :—‘‘ A marvellous fair church and 
a right sumptuous work; there be 1,111 rows 
or ranges of pillars throughout the church 
of the finest marble that may be, not only 
marvellous for the number, but for the 
outrageous greatness and fairn thereof. I 
never saw nor heard of a fairer little church 
in all my life.”’ 

One closes the book with feeling that 
much that is new and interesting has been 
admirably displayed, and thanks are due to 
the Byzantine Research Fund and to the 
editor, Mr. Robert Weir Shultz, for the good 
work done in making clear something of a 
little understood style of architecture. Tt is 


South Transept, looking North-East. 
From “The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.” ‘ (Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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to be hoped that the support of the publ 
will assist the Fund to continue its useft 
work. , 

Our illustrations, reproduced by the pe 
mission of the Byzantine Research Fun 
show something of the character of the boo 
and the place it describes. 


A Handbook of Testing Materials. B 
C. A. M. Smirxg. (London: Constable | 
Co. 6s. net. Pp. 280; 140 illustrations.) 

AtrnoucH written primarily for students ¢ 
engineering, this review of the science | 
material testing cannot fail to interest all wh 
are associated with constructional work, an 
should prove a valuable introduction to 
subject which has not received  sufficier 
attention. 

After some useful counsel as to the conduc 
of the experiments and a necessary chapt 
on the properties of materials, the auth 
describes at some length the types of machine 
in use for testing under the various stresse 
and the methods adopted for gauging th 
resultant strains. The descriptions a1 
accompanied by a large number of diagram 
from which all unnecessary detail has bee 
omitted, and with the help of which the te: 
descriptions are perfectly easy to follow. 

There are valuable chapters on the testin 
of stones, cements, reinforced concrete, an 
timber, and an appendix containing resul 
of previous experiments and other useh 
information. The book should quickly find 
place among the accepted engineering han 
books. 


OO Ora 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

The partnership heretofore  subsistin 
between Mr. W. Charles Cloete Hawtayr 
and Mr. G. Alexander Zeden, carrying © 
business as consulting engineers at No. § 
Queen Street-place, under the style or firm t 
Hawtayne & Zeden, has been dissolved b 
moutual consent as and from June 30, 191 
All debts due to and owing by the late fin 
will be received and paid respectively b 
Mr. Hawtayne, who will continue the busine: 
in his own name. 


School Playgrounds. 

The President of the Board of Education he 
appointed a Departmental Committee t 
inquire and report :— ' AY 

(a) Whether it would be consistent wit 
due regard to educational and hygiemi 
considerations that the minimut 
standard of playground accommoda 
tion for new public elementar 
schools prescribed in the buildin 
regulations of the Board of Educatior 
viz., 30 ft. per head of accommode 
tion, should be modified or adjuste 
according to the size, design, or situe 
tion of schools, the proximity ¢ 
recreation grounds or open spaces 
the density of population, the cost ¢ 
Jand, or otherwise. 

(6) How far it is possible or desirable t 
define more precisely the standard 6 
playground accommodation which th 
Board of Education will require unde 
the code of Regulations for Publi 
elementary schools in the case ¢ 
existing schools, or to regulate th 
practice of the Board of Education i 
dealing with cases in which the play 
ground accommodation is considere 
to be insufficient. r 


School Planning in Kent. 

The Kent Education Committee repor 
that with a view to reducing the cost of ney 
buildings they are experimentally introducin 
11-in. hollow walls, instead of 14-in. solid o 
16 in. hollow walls, as required by the regula 
tions of the Board of Education. The Boar 
of Education state that they have been im 
pressed by the inconvenience of the metho 
of planning elementary schools with the class 
rooms grouped round and opening directl, 
out of a central hall, as by this arrangemen 
it is not possible to use the hall to its ful 
advantage for physical exercises, combine 
singing lessons, and other purposes involvin 
noise without causing disturbance to the classe 
in the adjoining rooms. The Board are, ii 
understood, now unwilling to pass plans 0 
schools so designed, and the Committee’ 
Architect is now planning schools accordin; 
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the ‘ pavilion”’ type, with an open court- 
rd between the classrooms, and a hall placed 

the end of the building and forming a 
lonecting link ketween the two wings. The 
lw plan allows each classroom to have cross- 
ntilation. 


| Shadwell Park, and King Edward VII. 
Memorial. 

{A model prepared by Mr. W. Reynolds- 
lephens is deposited in the tearoom of the 
fuse of Commor The designs provide for 
je laying out of a riverside park on the Fish 
larket estate area of about 8 acres, whereof 
acres belong to the Corporation of the City 
d 1 acre to the London County Coun 
fr. Reynolds-Stephens devotes all the 
jntage, down-stream from the sh 
jtherhithe Tunnel, to a paved terrace, 33 
ng, having at its middle point a water 
juntain, from which rises the pedestal of a 
‘uve of Peace, with emblems, and holding 
}plaque with a portrait of King Edward. 
jae fountain, symbolical of Great Britain as 
maritime nation, will embody presentments 
| the Houses of Parliament, St. Paul’s, the 
bwer, and Greenwich Hospital; around the 
iges of its four half circles are the four 


harters of the globe with shipping. The 
sing ground to the north, extending to 
llamis-road and the High-street, forms the 


with swimming-baths 
st side, and children’s pla 


along its south- 
ing-sands to the 


Juth-east. The market cost the Corporation 
0,0007. 
j Architectural Treatment and its Relation 


to Cost. 
Mr. T. Forbes Maclennan, A.R.1.B.A., recently 
jad a short paper, at Edinburgh, on “ Archi- 
‘ctural Treatment and Its Relation to 
bst.” His remarks were addressed rather 
§ the man in the street than to architects or 
fudents. He put in a plea for architectural 
Jeatment of the new towns or suburban 
}ntres which might develop under the Town 
Hanning Act. He laid stress on the fact that 
/-chitectural treatment was not mere embellish- 
ent; it might even be possible without any 
nament whatever. The great architects of 
st century gradually lost their influence 
cause of their attempts to adapt the archi- 
cture of bygone ages to almost every type 
} modern building. He instanced the Edin- 
Jargh Royal High School, magnificent in its 
ixternal effect, but being so monumental as 
iither to express a national gallery than a 
lay school, and, worse still, the major portion 
the valuable south front had not a single 
tindow in it to let in sunshine and_air. 
fe then criticised modern work—particularly 
fhe practice of placing heavy columns on the 
ipper stories resting apparently on a weak 
Jat arch or merely brass astragals and plate 
lass. Even in the American sky-scraper the 
Jiers on the street floor usually satisfied the eye 
s to their capability of supporting the super- 
}ructure. It was not architects who were 
» blame. The people were inevitably writing 
neir own character in stone and lime for future 
jpnerations to read. He criticised the remarks 
Jf some recent speakers who had said the long 
}raight line of street was a thing to be avoided. 
Wie explained its value from the point of view 
if business, convenience, economy, and beauty. 
{fe showed briefly how architectural treatment 
Jeing the natural outcome and expression of a 
od plan did not necessarily add to the cost of 
juilding, but might rather lessen it in many 


jases. Finally, he appealed to the business man 
ip sacrifice some unnec -y and often vulgar 


jisplay, and to allow architects to express in his 
usiness premises the fact that he lived not to 
imself alone, but was part of a great community. 


} Public Parks and Recreation Grounds. 


Sanction is given by the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of 17,0007. by the 
Jouthgate District Council wherewith to pur- 
Yhase 63 acres of the Grovelands Estate, 
Winchmore Hill, for a public park. Alderman 
Randall, J.P., has presented a park and 
jecreation ground to Hemel Hempstead, and 
jas defrayed one half of the cost, 600/., of 
the laying out of the ground. For the con- 
jenience of residents of Hampton Hill, the 
)ffice of Wo has opened a new entrance 
lato Bushey Park from High-street, Hampton 
Till. The lands in Kingston Vale that have 
jast been dedicated as a public open space and 
js part and parcel of Wimbledon Common 
jonsist of about 31 acres, which embrace the 
Western course of the Beverley Brook between 
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Coombe-lane (south) and the Kingston-road. 
The land was acquired for 7,840/. out of the 
Wimbledon and Putney Commons Extension 


Fund; the Council ok to secure some 
170 ac in addition, at a total cost of 
52,0002. 


Old Windsor and the H.A.C. of Boston, U.S.A. 
In Thames-street, Windsor, lived Robert 
Keayne, founder of the Honourable Artillery 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts. His 
house in Thames set was pulled down seven 
years ago; its site will be marked by the 
affixing of ‘a commemorative tablet upon the 
new premises; and a carved casket designed 
by Mr. A. Y. Nutt, resident architect at 
Windsor Castle, and made out of an oak beam 
of the roof of the old house, will be presented 
+o the Boston Artillery Company next month 
by Alderman Dr. Barber, of Windsor, who 
last year gave them a picture of Keayne’s 
house. The carvings on the casket are of 
old Windsor Castle and Town Hall and the 
original ''awn House of Boston. 


Burton Sewage Disposal. 
South Westmorland Rural District 
Co ve approved and accepted the 
scheme of sewage disposal for Burton, Wes 
morland, prepared by Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 

ML (Messrs. Taylor & Wallin), of 
tie and Birmingham. The sewage will 
te to the outfall, and be disposed of 
in bacterial works of the most modern descrip- 
tion. 


st 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have made the following awards in 
respect of students’ papers read during the 
session 1910-1911:—The ‘James Forrest 
Medal and a Miller Prize to Mr. D. Hay, 
(Birmingham); and Miller Prizes to 


s. D. A. Howell (Bristol); R. Bonner 
stol); G. F. Walton (London); R. G. 
Parrott (Manchester); E. E. Farrant 


(London); A. C. Dean, B.Sc. (Manchester) ; 
H. W. Coales (Birmingham); A. H. Meade 
(London) ; A. C. Swales (Leeds) ; and H. J. F. 
Gourley, B.Eng. (Manchester). 
———_--@»—__. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Memorial to King Edward: The Hyde 
Park-corner Site. 

Srr,—I_was particularly interested in Pro- 
fessor Adshead’s scheme for a King Edward 
VII. memorial at Hyde Park-corner, as only 
two or three days before seeing the plan in 
the Buila I had prepared one on somewhat 
similar lines myself, and I enclose a copy with 
this. which please make use of if you think 
it worth while. 

I realise that the scheme would probably be 
barred out on sunt of its expense, as a 
large part of the site of St. George’s Hospital 


is thrown into the roadway; but as it seems 
likely that developments are about, to take 
place in connexion with the hospital (and 


Professor Adshead has allowed for this in his 
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Suggestion for Hyde Park-corner. 


scheme), it would not really be such an expen- 
sive matter, as a few of the smaller plots at 
the back of the hospital might be bought, and 
the new hotel, or whatever is erected on the 
site, set back to the new frontage. 
The chief advantage of my scheme is, of 
course, that the memorial is placed opposite 
the central and not one of the side gates of 
the park entrance; the statue would also be 
on the axis of Grosvenor-crescent and Con- 
stitution-hill, beside Grosvenor-place and the 
park gates. The islands have been roughly 
put in, and might be improved in shape. 
Wellington is left, as at present, and a site for 
another statue of the same size is provided 
R. Dann. 
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St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Srr,—From the considerable space allotted 
to the discussion of this matter in the daily 
Press, it would appear that the. public have 
for once been quite enthusiastic and ready to 
believe the architectural profession were en- 
gaged in fighting a Corporation who were 
determined to force their bridge scheme 
through without consideration for the archi- 


tectural importance of the problems and with 
The result of 
med to 


mere utilitarian ends in view. 
the debate on the Second Reading 
foreshadow a great triumph for ar 
the defeat of a wealthy City Corpo 
through pressure brought by the architects 
seems too good to be true—it seemed as though 
architecture had suddenly become a matter of 
vital consequence. The public, and a number 
of their Parliamentary representatives who 
were worked up into a state of indignation at 
the Bridge House Committee’s proposals, will 
hesitate to champion the cause of architectaral 
development in a hurry again when they read 
that the Select Committee have come to the 
conclusion, after taking expert architectural 
advice, ‘‘that the scheme (the Bridge House 
plans) for the construction of the proposed new 
bridge, including the approaches thereto, was 
both in respect of architectural design and con- 
venience of traffic the one best adapted to the 
public needs, and best suited to the character 
of the site, and they would report accordingly 
to the House.”’ 

Surely such a fiasco for the profession might 
have been saved if the Institute had, taken 
counsel with its members and not ‘so glibly 
talked of vistas and approaches which appear 
not only to be impracticable, but, in the 
opinion of undesirable. They might 


relying on im 
To many 
Bill 


eemed 
a back 
under all the circumstances, but, having gained 


a cle that the was referred 
so much, it was disconcerting to find the Cor- 
poration had not the slightest difficulty in 
securing the services of eminent members of 
the profession to report finally in their favour. 

Architecture has certainly not gained. much 
dignity by the whole proceeding, and it was 
never, unfortunately, more in need of every 
opportunity to emphasise its importance. 

P. Mortey Horper. 


The Royal Archeological Institute in South 
Wales. 

Sir,—With reference to the visit of this 
Institute to Old Beaupré Manor House, 
Glamorgan, an excellent description of which 
was given in your issue for August 4, mention 
was made of the inscription over the doorway 
of the beautiful Renaissance porch, which was 
given as follows 
Thomas Johns Knight bwylt this 

porch with the tonnes in ano 1600, his yeres 

57, his wife 55.” 

Now the translation of the word tonnes was 
given by Mr. Alexander as meaning chimneys, 
hut when the Society of Architects visited the 
House, in 1889, the interpretation of this word 
ven by the custodian as his wife’s dowry. 
ns some of your readers would kindly 
say which of the two is the correct translation. 

‘\ measured drawing of this porch was given 
in the Builder, April 14, 1906. 

W. Eaton, A.R.1.B.A. 


—__e—@-0—__—_. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 17, 1861. 


Lambeth Bridge. 


Mr. P. W. Bartow, the engineer, says 
bridge will have three equal spans of 
wire cables, made with charcoal iron, each 
280 ft. wide, supporting a wrought-iron 
platform, with rigid lattice sides, similar to 
a girder, and thus differs from suspension 
bridges hitherto constructed, which support 
a wooden platform by small round vertical 
rods, without any other means of insuring 
rigidity and preventing oscillation. The 
river piers will consist each of two cast-iron 
cylinders, 12 ft. in diameter, driven 25 ft. 
into the bed of the river, and filled with 
concrete and brickwork, in the same manner 
as those now in course of erection for 
the new Hungerford Railway Bridge. The 
bridge will have a double carriageway and 
two footways, the total width being 32 ft. 
This is so very narrow that it is satisfactory 
to hear further that the bridge is so designed 
that an additional width for two lines of 
carriages mav be added without interfering 
with the traffic. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is upon the “Surface 
Treatment of Concrete Buildings.” 

A second article deals with the “ Position of 
the Expert Witness ” (p. 180). 

Notes (p. 180) include ) 
and Picketing”; “The Civil Aspect of Trade 
Disputes ” ; ‘* Basements and By-laws”; “ The 
Royal College of Art” ; ‘* School Playgrounds.’ 


The second illustrated article of our series on 
“ The Story of the Bridge” is given on p. 181. 
Other illustrations in connexion with the 
article are given on one of our plates. 

Some particulars relating to the International 
Congress of Architects, Rome, to be held in 
October, will be found on p. 183. 


An article entitled 
Rewards” appears on p. 18 
the principles underlying the sett 
for open studentships. 


Trade Disputes 


[raining and 
It discusses 
2 of problems 


Our report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in South Wales is 
concluded this week (p. 185). 

Book Reviews (p. 186) include : “ The Church 
of the Nativity, Bethlehem”; ‘‘The Castles 
and Walled Towns of England”; “The Law 
Relating to the Paving and swering of 
Streets”; ‘The Law of Private Street Works 
under the Public Health Acts”; “A Hand- 
book of Testing Materials.”” 

Correspondence (p. 189) includes letters on: 
“St. Paul’s Bri ; “The Royal Archo- 
logical Institute in South Wales”; ‘‘ The 
Memorial to King Edward: The Hyde Park- 
corner Site.” 

The Monthly Historical Review (p. 191) 
contains articles on: “The ‘ Pa jata 
Archzologica’ of Rome” and “London and 
Paris.” 


J The Building Trade Section 
“Medieval Builders at Work”; “ Projected 
New Buildings in the Provin ” ete. (p. 196). 
_{ The Preservation of Old Buildings ” is the 
title of a paper by Mr. W. A. Forsyth, read before 
the Manchester Society of Architects, the 
greater part of which is given this week (p. 199). 

Tn Law Reports (p. 201) the case of “* Minter 
v. Waldstein ” is continued. 


includes : 


~THE KITCHEN 
> STANTON HARCOVET: OXON 
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MEETING. 


Sarurpay, Ave 
Society of Architects. isit to Chester. 
nd Eccleston Church (the late G. F. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cottages at Letchworth. 


A\E publish this illustration of a group 
of cottages as an example of a 
typical arrangement far preferable 
to that of detached or semi-detached 
buildings in garden cities or suburbs. 


The Manor House, Stanton Harcourt. 

Tar accompanying drawings by Mr. Sydney 
H. Miller illustrate one of the most interesting 
of the surviving country seats of medieval times. 
The manor has remained in the Harcourt fami 
for 600 years, and the existing house comprises 
a large part of the building erected in the 
reign of Edward IV. and some later ones. They 
formerly enclosed a quadrangle, The gatehouse, 
which is on one side, and remains perfect, 
built in 1547. “‘ One of the corner towers 
the earlier buildings], says Parker * 
“is popularly known as Pope’s Tower, 
poet having been a frequent v 


that 
itor here, and 
had his study at the top of this tower; the 
ground floor of this tower is fitted up as the 


chapel. 
far the mos 
ting building: 


sting portion of the 
the kitchen, of which our 
illustrations give a view, plan, and section. It 
belongs to early type which stood isolated, 
or at least in an outlying position, and consisted 
of one lofty story. It consists of a tower about 
25 ft. 6 in. square internally, and therefore 
iderably smaller than the splendid example 
at Glastonbury, which was built some three- 
quarters of a century earlier. The main fire 
was on an open hearth on the south wall, 
but is flanked by a pair of wing walls not reaching 
to the roof, perhaps not original, but added 
st the smoke to find its way to the 
louvres, which open on to the space inside the 
battlemen This space can be reached by a 
There are two 
of the north wall. 


co! 


turret staircase in one angle. 
the thickness 


ovens in 


From a Drawing by Mr. Sydney H. Miller, 


{AucusT 18, Igtt. 


Squinches bridge over the angles of the chambe 
and above them rises the fine octagonal oper 
timber roof covered with stone slates an 
reaching a height of 39 ft. internally. Th 
lower portion of it is vertical and is pierce 
with louvres and windows in alternate side 
An auxiliary light is obtained—on the cook 
left—by means of two windows placed rath 
high in the east wall. 


Gate to Court, Hills Castle. 

Hirx’s Castie or Tower, Kirkcudbrightshir 
in which is the gateway, illustrated, is situate 
about eight miles west from Dumfries. Th 
house, according to McGibbon & Ros 
“ Castellated and Domestic Architecture ¢ 
Scotland,” stands in a high and lonely situatio 
and forms part of a farm-steading, the latt 
occupying part of the site of ancient buildin, 
on the north side of the courtyard. The cast 
consists of a keep in the south-west corn 
with a range of later buildings joined to it on th 
east. The courtyard is enclosed on the wei 
side with a high wall, having a striking an 
picturesque gateway in the centre 6 ft 5 it 
wide, with a small chamber above it measurir 
about 8 ft. 8 in. long by about 4 ft. 3 in. wid 
This chamber seems to have been reached by 
stair from the courtyard, and has its entrant 
door or opening at the north end. The cast 
is supposed to have been built in the reign | 
Robert III., but this opinion is supporte 
neither by the style of the structure nor t 
record. 


“The Story of the Bridge.” 
Tuese illustrations of Roman bridges a 
given in connexion with our second article o 

“The Story of the Bridge,” p. 181. 
— 

VACANT LAND CULTIVATION SOCIETY. 
The Society held their third annual meetin 
on August 10, under the presidency of M 
Frank Smith, L.C.c. The Hon. Secretary 
Mr. Joseph Fels, said that more tha 
10,000 acres of unused land lie in the Metm 
polis, which, under the auspices of the Society 
would represent 60,000 plots under cultivatio 
for the growth of vegetable produce. Th 
Society let land, temporarily vacant, to a] 
proved applicar gratis, and provide th 
necessary practical supervision and instru 

tion; there are now 500 plot holders. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The Villa of Cardinal Bessarion (still surviving). 


THE “PASSEGGIATA ARCHAEOLOGICA” OF ROME. 


[ROM the Arch of Constantine to the 
L" Porta Appia on the one side and the 
Porta Latina on the other, passing 
neath the Palatine and the picturesque 
illa Hoffmann, and including the site o: 
le old Piscina Publica and the Therme 
jatoniniane (Baths of Caracalla), extends 
te so-called Passeggiata, which forms part 
the Zona Monumentale. 
|All this space from the Colosseum up to 
4e circuit of outer walls was an integra 
hd most important part of the city of 
ome; it included—as Commendatore Boni 
\s pointed out—the ancient Servian wall, 
jt of the Via Appia, the shrine of Mars, 
je temples of Honor and Virtue, the arches 
| Drusus and Verus, the piscina publica used 
y the Romans for swimming, the sacred 
juntains of Apollo, of Eg and the 
mens, and the great Baths of Caracalla, 
| these buildings, as we saw, being included 
‘thin the city walls, with, as points of 
ress, the Porta Appia (now called Porta 
Sebastiano), Porta Latina, and Porta 
etronia ; and it not really abandoned, 
> imagine, till the sack of Rome by Robert 
Hiseard brought the population within the 
\wrower limits of medieval Rome between 
© Capitol and Vatican. 
The laying out of this important site, which 
longs, we may venture to assert, in a 
rtain measure, not alone to modern Rome, 
16 to the world, with all its priceless 
Sociations and its even more priceless 
‘portunities for excavation, has been the 
|bject of much controversy and strong feel- 
in archeological and artistic circles 
)th within Rome and without—a subject 
uch has been already treated in the 
juilder in June of 1910. 
The present is not a suitable moment to 
awaken that controversy, and we only 
lopose in this notice to review briefiy what 
ire the points at issue, what is the present 
sition in“this year of celebrations of 1911, 
\d what, in spite of certain mistakes, which 


are now irremediable, we may place to the 
good and hope for the future. 

First, a word of deserved praise to the 
Minister, Guido Bacelli, for his action in 
bringing forward in 1887 the Bill which 
became law for the Zona Monumentale, thus 


3 


preserving to the world this integral and most 
important part of the ancient city; a law 
which took more definite shape in the enact- 
ments of 1889, 1898, 1907, and the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to superintend. 
the proposed work. So far all was to the 
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The Villetta Vignola (now demolished). 


good; the site was preserved from being 
covered with modern buildings, but the action 
of this ‘Commission aroused considerable 
public criticism, which found expr i 
the vote passed at the meeting of thé Artistic, 
Technical, Historical and Archeological 
ociations of Rome in February of 1910. 

The desiderata put forward at that import- 
ant meeting seem to us so sound in principle, 
go moderate and so convincing, that we shall! 
make no apology for developing them at this 
point a little in detail. 

First of all must come the point of view 
which was expressed at the meeting, and 
still further developed in an excellent article 
by Signor Alfonso Bartoli in the Annuario 
of the above Association, of “the corr 
spondence between the roads actually exist- 
ing and the ancient roads.” 

Without going very much into de 
the most cursory glance at the topography 
will at once explain this point. The present 
road through the Arch of Constantine to 
S. Gregorio covers the Via Trumphalis 
Via di Porta S. Sebastiano is the Via Appia, 
bifurcating with the Via Latina; the Via 
della Mole is the Vicus Camoenarum, and so 
on; and it will be at once evident that to 
obliterate these ancient roads, which have 
survived—in a slightly ecclesiastical nomen- 
clature—the course of ages (only a slight 
change having been made in the join of the 
Via S. Sebastiano with that of 8. Gregorio, 
for the entry of Charles V. in 1536), would be 
not only an irremediable loss to historic 
topography, but would, if they were replaced, 
as seems to have been actually contemplated, 
by a broad rectilineal boulevard with tram- 
ways, newspaper-kiosks, and all the adjuncts 
of advanced modernity, have practically 
annihilated the prospects of future excava- 
tion, which must nece: ly proceed on the 
general lines of the ancient roads and known 
monuments. 

The position here taken by the Association 
—that “no broad rectilineal thoroughfare, 
which would take away al! natural beauty 
and character from the site, and result in 
damage to existing buildings, while it would 
render every rational exploration of what 
was beneath the soil impossible,” should be 
undertaken—seems to be so obvious, so 
self-evident, that we will not linger further 
on this resolution, nor yet on that following, 
which referred to the ill-fated Villetta, called 
the “ Vignola.” 

This beautiful XVth century building, 
illustrated on this page, and which it was 
then the hope of the Association to pre- 
serve, has since been ruthlessly destroyed ; 
but it is no part of our object here to 


dig up old grievance: and, 
will pass on at once to the n 
which referred to the preservation, as far as 
Bonne: of the existing vegetation. Much 

f this has, in fact, actually gone to an extent 
which only 4 those who know the ground can 
appreciate, and been replaced for the time 
by an arid wilderness of sand (between the 
Sepliz onium of Severus and the bifurcation 
of the Via Appia and Via Latiria), which, we 
believe, is frequently known in modern Rome 
as “ The Sahara.” But from the junction of 
these two great Roman roads up to the gates, 
and within the Semenzaio Comunale, 
much of the natural beauty of green sward, 


therefore, we 
<t desideratum, 
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dark 
yet remains 


ias, and leafy tree 
ain we can only eck 
the hope expressed. the Association th: 
as much as possible of this may be preserve 
to the public. That be utiful old gatewa: 
with its flanking cypresses at the joining | 
the roads comes here into one’s thoughts, 

And not this alone, but those interes 
ing churches which rose in early Christi 
days in this part, among them . Ner 
and Achilleo—martyrs to their f ith, as tl 
inscription over the doorway records—wi 
the aceful campanile of this churel 
Sisto “in Piscina,” with its conver 
which took its name in part from ¢ 
“Piscina,’ the swimming-bath of ¢ 
Romans, just as S. Cesario, hard by, pr 
bably drew its t of ‘Sin Palatio” fro 
the Palace of the s. All these belo: 


and their loss would be irreplaceable. 

The curious round edifice of brickwork, wi 
three niches, upon the pia le of S. Cesar 
may be a though Sign 
Bartoli suggests that it might be a record 
some ancient altar at the. junction of t 
Appian and Latin road and here, too, itm 
be possible to recover some traces of t 
Arch of Drusus, which was at this pot 
But the wider archeological outlook of 1 
present day includes in its interest not men 
antique remains, but those of the Ha 
Church, of the Middle Ages, and the Rene 
sance; and to this last epoch belongs 1 
Villa of Cardinal Be: ion, which is 1 
a little beyond S. Cesario, on the same § 
of the road. 

This delightful little gem of Renaissai 
architecture only just escaped the fate 

is sister building, the Villetta Vigne 
Tt has all the ch er of the per 
of Bramante, even if its date may be 
little later, in those noble arches of ~ 


calc supported by columns of 1 
marble ches which recall to our thou 
the cloist jot faria ide la Pace ; it ist 
used as “Osteria”? by the workmen ¢ 


“Contadini,” but the old ceiling with 


A View of the Old Via Appia showing walls and foliage, now removed. 
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at rafters, the open “‘loggia,”’ and outer 
lirway leading to it still survive, and 
lhin we found the decorative frieze of 
haissance scrollwork. with heads of 
rubs (which could easily be restored) 
the finely-designed marble or stone 


brways leading to the inner rooms. 


it seems we have here a very precious 
prd of the period, which has mercifully 


hped the destroyer, and which might 
lily be restored, to become a permanent 
feature of — the 


|. mos’ attractive 
Jasseggiata. 
Hf we now turn back for a few 


jidred yards, and take the Via Latina, 
ove we reach the gate we shall come 
janother Renaissance building of great 
mm, the little circular temple (éempietto) 
IS. Giovanni di Oleo, which might have 
red for the model of the temple in the 
(kground of Raphael’s Sposalizio of the 
jra Gallery, and which was dedicated to 
| Baptist by a French prelate—Divo Jo. 
ing. sacellum Benedictus Adam Auditor 
ie—in the year 1508, with the quaint 
tiption added—Aw plaisir de Dieu. 
in, if we go out through the noble Porta 
jina with the sign of the “ Labarum” 
the initial arch, and passing beneath the 
jient walls of Rome re-enter through the 
fn finer Porta Appia (Porta S. Sebastiano) 
pits double gateway, the Byzantine 
primposing itself upon the Roman, we 
}1 have formed some impression of the 
jideur of the city ; an impression that is 
pleted when, passing again by ‘the 
a of Bessarion and S. Cesario we take 
toad to the left, which faces the Osteria 
te d’Oro, and passing through a gateway 
ourselves before the vast circular building 
Roman brickwork, which forms a fitting 
ude to the colossal ruins of the Therme 
Pniniane. Here, through the great 
iple (if it be such) would be the really 
ropriate and effective entrance to these 
jtest Roman baths ; and here we may leave 
jrecords of the past to examine what is 


ig done in the present as to the 
wssegoiata,’ and what is its future 
vook. 


r 5 
japposing that we commence our survey, 


Hescribed in the first words of this notice, 
jwalking from the Arch of Constantine 
m the Via di S. Gregorio, we shal! notice 
he left before long a number of broken 
ms, capitals, and plinths before a 
ing of unpretentious character, which 
recent addition in the shape of a Museum 
stchzological Sculpture. On both sides 
he road where, on that of the Palatine 
past, we seem to remember a boundary 
we now see an iron fence of the most 
jous modern design, which has this one 
jintage (and it is perhaps its only one) 
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that it permits us to see those grand ruins of 
the Palatine, and, especially at the corner, 
where the road turns at an angle, the massive 
pile of the Septizonium and Domus Severiana. 
It is also at this precise point that commences 
what we have already described as the 
* Sahara,” that is a wilderness of bricks and 
mortar and suffocating sand, which is best 
approached after heavy rains, as it then 
assumes the more congenial form of mud; 
and penetrating this wilderness, we soon 
discover an escape in the form of two roads, 
one of which, taking what is really a very 
graceful curve under the hill, skirts beneath 
the picturesque terraces and stone pines 
of the Villa Hoffmann, and joins the other— 
which has followed the old direct lines of 
the Via Appia through the Porte Capena— 
at the bifureation of this road and the Via 
Latina, between the old churches of 8. Sisto 
in Piscina and §. Cesario. A number of 
buildings, together with walls and vegetation 
—in some cases most unfortunately, in others 
perhaps more fortunately—have been 
demolished, trees have been planted which 
are yet in very unfledged condition, and the 
whole aspect is arid and unattractive. At 
either side of this scene of desolation two 
giants emerge, fronting each other now in 
tic isolation, and these are the massive 
of the Therme—the Baths of Caracalla 
—and the no less tremendous and impressive 
pile of the Palace of the Caesars. Only an 
open space divides now these two great 
ruins of Roman Empire, and the effect is 
inexpressibly grand. 

At the same time it will be noted that if 
all the desiderata which we studied in detail 
in this article have not been achieved—if 
the “ Villetta Vignola” exi now as a 
memory, or in a photograph, yet the protests 
of well-wishers to the past and present of 
Rome, both within Italy and without, have 
been far from inefficacious. That “ boule- 
vard,” on the lines of the Via Veneto or 
Via ionale, with its tramwé $ s 
its seats for nurses, and trees planted with 
mathematical regu has been limited 
to almost a third (if not less) of the breadth 
originally schemed, and, in fact, been 
replaced by two roads which are in harmony 
with the natural position, the line of the 
ancient Via Appia and the landscape. In 
spite of what we have lost there remain, 
besides the immortal Roman relies—which 
are, of course, absolutely safe—buildings of 
the early Christian epoch and of the Renais- 
sance, such as the Villa of Bessarion and 
the “Tempietto” of S. Giovanni, which 
we may now hope to see spared, to be 
included within this “ Passeggiata,” which 
could ill afford to lose them ; and in this soft 
Roman climate, when the present waste 
has been cultivated, arranged with true 


Interior of the Baths of Caracalla, Rome. 
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Foliage in the Semenzaio. 


horticultural skill, and, we may hope, a certain 
severity of taste—palms, cypresses, great 
stone pines, lovely creepers, above all, roses, 
roses in profusion—beside those classic 
spoils which this populous and important 
portion of the “urbs,” the Eternal City, is 
surely waiting to restore to us, it will need but. 
a few y for us to find here once more 
that “the wilderness shall blossom as the 
rose.” 
It is the goddess Rome who sleeps here— 
as Signor Boni has said, “‘ La Dea Roma qué 
dorme” ; and when modern Italy took over 
the ancient world-city for her capital she 


assumed the great responsibility which 
Europe and America—l: self inheritors: 


of that past—can never for one moment 
allow her to forget. Yet it may be no rash 
prophecy to say that, ere many years, the 
walk or drive from the Meta Sudans beneath 
the Arch of Constantine, past the Septizonium, 
the “ Terme” of the Antonines, through the 
Appian Gate, under the walls of Rome, to 
return by the Via Latina—with that 
wonderful vista of S. Peter’s in the distance, 
as great, as Roman as even the Therma— 
and those churches of the Christian martyrs, 
above all in these months of springtime, when 
the whole scene shall be enclosed in verdure, 
will be one which will be unequalled in the 
world ; and every effort which has helped, or 
will help, to this will be of lasting value to 
those who come after. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


Tux problems which the city fathers of the 
two great Western capitals have to face in the 
matter of improvements have much in common, 
though occasionally they are startlingly diverse. 
Of the second category is the question of 
statues. If our London statues are not always 
as effective in themselves or in their placing 
as might be wished, it cannot at any rate be said 
that we suffer from a plethora of them. As: 
compared with most large Continental cities, 
London is statueless. In Paris the case is: 
far otherwise. There the invasion of every 
available position with products of the sculp- 
tor’s art has attained the proportion of a public 
nuisance, as considered from more points of 
view than one. The standard of artistic merit 
is by no means evenly sustained; the relation 
between the work and its surroundings, and of 
the object of the monument with the position 
chosen is far from being always a satisfactory 
one, and finally the public is in danger of 
having its attention permanently engaged 
by the counterfeit presentment of a crowd of 
mediocrities, who had far better had been 
consigned to the oblivion they deserve. 

So serious has the question of stemming 
this tide of commemoration become that the 
Municipal Council has adopted the following 
resolutions: (1) That no site be sranted 
for the erection of a statue without a 
previous inquiry on the spot and the approval 
of a model to be submitted by the com- 
mittee of promoters; (2) that the monument 
must be in honour of a person who has been 
dead at least ten yea Two instances of the 
recent neglect of some such very proper pre- 
caution may be quoted in the heart of what 
may be termed the ornamental area of Paris. 
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The northern walk of the Tuileries gardens 
hhas been defaced by the erection of a statue 
to Jules Ferry, vulgar and commonple in the 
highest degree and unspeakably ungraceful 
in outline, while the little enclosure in the 
Louvre which intervenes between the monu- 
ments of Gambetta and Lafayette, a peaceful 
square of greenery, has become the abode 
of a jostling crowd of figures entirely without 
relation either to their surroundings or to each 
other, of all degrees of merit and demerit, 
snting every phase and fashion of the 

The arrangement has only this in 
our, that the spot is seldom visited 
and if it could be surrounded by a good hedge 
high and thick enough to hide its contents, 
it would become a decorative object and might 
be utilised for the storage of a still greater 
number of sculptural wild oats. Fortunately, 
a few steps will bring the stroller into view 
of a suitable and effective use of statuary in 
proper relation to its site in the figures—in 
themselves not masterpieces—which decorate 
the entrance to the Pont Ro) 

To turn to a subject which is being 
considered simultaneously in London and 
Paris—the building of a. new bridge—it is 
interesting to note the course being taken 
by our neighbours in the question of a new 
bridge. The continuation of the Rue de 
Rennes, northwards and its possible junction 
with the Rue du Louvre has long been debated. 
The former part of the project brings the 
Municipality into conflict h the powerful 
interests of the ‘‘ Institut ” : for a continuation 
of the street in a direct line would cut the 
College Mazarin in two. a compromise 
it was proposed to deflect it slightly to the 
east so as to emerge between the Institut and 
the Monnaie, compensating the Institut for 
the loss of subsidia i s at the side 
by an enlargement of its hinterland in the Rues 
de Seine and Mazarine. This, however, was 
opposed by the Forty, and this portion of the 
scheme is at present under reconsideration. 

Had it succeeded, the town would have had 
several alternative schemes to consider for 
the junction by a bridge with the right bank. 
One of these was to prolong the point of the 
Ile de la Cité down stream, and connect it with 
either bank by a bridge, a project by which 
the view of the old Pont Neuf and the garden 
behind Henry IV.’s statue would have been 
deprived of much of their charm. 

A vival scheme by which the river was to be 
spanned by a vast double bridge in the form 
of an X has also been dropped, and happily 
so, for the diagonal lines of the piers could not 
but have had a most disturbing effect from 
the artistic point of view, to say nothing of the 
danger to the river traffic. 

Both schemes have now been finally super- 
seded by one substituting a new bridge for 
vehicular traffic for the existing footbridge, 
the familiar Pont des Arts. The chief point of 
interest in the matter is the importance assigned 
to esthetic consideration throughout the 
course of the discussion. The same will be 
the case in regard to the selection of the design 
for the new bridge, which is to be put up to 
competition; for the decision is not to be 
arrived at till the designs have been “ repro- 
duced in a small sc model of the district 
of the point of the Cité, so that it may be 
possible to obtain an idea of the new aspects 
from different points of view by means of 
photographs and lantern slides.”” 

The kindred question of providing a wider 
outlet to the Pont Neuf at the south end is 
zlso being considered. This point is a very 
dangerous one from the congestion of traffi 
at this very spot a tragic accident deprived the 
world of science of one of its most brilliant 
explorers, when M. Curie was crushed under 
the wheels of an “autobus.” The formation 
of a ‘‘ place”? on the Quais des Augustins and 
de la Monnaie, which might form an alternative 
termination for the prolonged Rue de Rennes, 
is proposed. It is greatly to be feared that if 
buildings of unsuitable design or excessive 
height are allowed to rise round the new open 
space. the characteristic old world charm of 
the neighbourhood will be lost. L’ Architecture 
emits the hope that a uniform design in har- 
mony with the neighbouring Place iphine 
should be imposed. The latter is itself the 
result of a notable scheme of town improve- 
ments carried out at the beginning of the XVIIth 
century under Henry IV., when the space 
formed by enclosing two small islets in a 
common embankment, and thus linking the 
Pont Neuf with the Tle de la Cité, was utilised 
for the creation of a triangular “place,” 
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surrounded by uniform buildings. Unlike the 
contemporary Place Royale (now des Vosges), 
which has largely retained its primitive aspect, 
the Place Dauphine has been sadly defaced 
by alterations of all dates. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it has quite recently been in part very 
intelligently restored, and the pretty patterned 
brick elevations of the twin houses on the 
bridge, with their massive stone rustications, 
have once more resumed their original 
appearance. The municipal authorities might 
find here a happy inspiration for their proposed 
improvement on the south bank. 

In the meantime they are continuing to show 
in other domains their determination not to be 
guided solely by utilitarian considerations. 


Owners of house property in certain streets 
like the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue de 
designs, 


which 


are built on uniform 


otherwise 
certain : 
powerful were in play, these conditions 


cases, where y 
have 
been violated with impunity. In others it 
is still in debate whether the offenders are to 
be sued. Meanwhile, a new machinery is being 
elaborated whereby such infringements shall 
be prevented and the symmetry of the 
elevations preserved by a more summary 
procedure. The aspect of Regent-street to-day 
makes lovers of London long for the advent 
of a beneficent power which should prevent: the 
conversion of order into chaos, and in this, 
as in so much else, we have much to learn 
from Paris, 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Ir was reported in the 
“Ta Maison Atheneum of April 24 that 
des Musiciens,” the beautiful XI[th century 


Rheims. house, whose front is adorned 
with five fine contemporary 
statues, has now been finally saved from the 


danger of destruction, or rather of removal, 
which has more than once threatened it. 
At one time it was on the point of being taken 
down to be re-erected in America, but since 
it consisted of two tenements belonging to 
different owners. who could not agree about the 
sale, that fate was averted. Six years ago one 
of the halves was bought with the proceeds 
of a subscription. A society known as “ Les 
Amis du Vieux Reims” has now succeeded in 
acquiring the other, and the whole is now to 
become the property of the city. 


Tar Hellenic Government has 
conceded to the German 
Emperor full rights of excava- 
tion at Garitza and Govino 
Harbour in the vicinity of his Coreyrean palace 
of Achilleion. The work was vigorously 
prosecuted last spring at his Imperial Majesty's 
expense and under his personal supervision. 
It is being directed by Drs. Dérpfeld and 
Versakis, with a large staff of German assistants. 
Among the most interesting objects as yet 
unearthed are the fragments of a gigantic figure 
of a Gorgon of about the VIth century B.c., 
iz., the head, the feet and the snake-girdled 
, also a remarkable lion’s head of the same 


Excavations 
at Corfu. 


period. ‘These and all other finds are, according 
to stipulation, to remain in the island. 

Tan exhibition of objects 

The Excava- found at Mercé, held _ this 

tions at Meroe. summer in the rooms of the 

Society of Antiquaries, and 


opened by Lord Kitchener, was of very great 
interest. A leaflet supplied to visitors gave a 
summary of the results of the excavations 
obtained by the explor which greatly 
amplifies the information we were able to give 
in a previous issue. We borrow from it the 
following :— 

“On the east side of the railway the most 
remarkable building is the Temple of the Sun, 
at fifteen minutes’ distance. It seems to have 


been built by Aspeeut, about 600 B.c. The 
building ri in perambulatory terraces, of 


which the lowest is a substantial platform. sur- 
rounded by a cloister. In the centre of all, 
and so at the highest part of the structure, 
is the sanctuary, with remains of an obelisk 
and solar emblem. Part of its floor, of blue 
and yellow-glazed tiles, is still to be seen. The 
proportions of the architecture and the scenes 
of triumph sculptured on the outer walls are 
also noteworthy. Close to the railway on this 
side there may be seen the numerous tomb- 
mounds of the necropolis; and among these, 
at the south end, are two small temples or 
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shrines, one dedicated to the Lion-god, # 
other possibly to the Cow. 

““On the west side of the railway are 
ruins of the artisans’ dwellings and workshop 
the pot-kilns, etc. Proceeding, the pyk 
of the great Teraple of Amon is reached ( 
five minutes’ distance). This splendid buildin 
is now completely uncovered, and the visit 
may walk through its many-columned hal 
It dates from about 300 B.c. Its axis is 4501 
in length ; and there may be seen in their plac 
a sculptured stone throne-dais and the hig 
altar, decorated with reliefs. This was #] 
place of the oracle of Amon, whose sacr 
tomb-chamber may be seen behind the altar. 

“ Climbing the ruins at the western end 
the temple, the path leads over the gre 
stone wall of the ancient city, and in front the 
may be seen the foundations of two foy 
palaces. In the middle of the nearer one a 
the remains of the royal treasure chamber, ne 
which two vases filled with golden nuggets a 
dust, as well as royal jewels, were found duri 
the course of excavation. Just to the north is 
columned chamber, the walls of which a 
decorated with frescoes showing royal perso 
ages in gorgeous robes, and. prisoners. 

“Just beyond this building there may 
found the traces of several deeply-buried aneie 
buildings (period before 690 B.c.); and, furth 
of the western gate and quay wall. The 
probably gave access to the Nile, which, howey: 
is now two or three hundred yards distant.” 

The exhibits included a remarkably fi 
Roman bronze head of the age of August 
in regard to which it is still a matter of cont 
versy, whether it represents Augustus hims 
or Germanicus, who visited Assouan during 
military command in the East ; and in addit 
jewelry and vessels and implements in pott 
and bronze. Among these a vase decoral 
with a vine pattern and a cameo represent 
running horses may be mentioned. 


Tae works of consolidation 


Winchester Winchester Cathedral, wh 
Cathedral. have been in progress 
several years, have now reacl 


their finalstage. The cost has been very gre 
but 8,0002, is still required to complete the w 
of making the structure secure. The port 
now in hand is the south side of the na 
which, apart from the defective nature of 
subsoil, was weakened by the removal of 
cloisters in the reign of Elizabeth, as no lon 
needed and for the value of the lead, * 
new foundations are carried down be 
the strata of water and peat to the underly 
gravel, and the Norman wall of the n 
is to be supported—a much-debated projec 
by a range of pinnacled buttresses of pery 
dicular design with panelled sides project 
16 ft., but pierced with arches to provid 


footway. 
Remains of various periods have b 
unearthed in the course of the excavati 


se comprise some dating from the Ror 
occupation, others, such as a ring, chalice, | 
patten and the remnants of a rich vestm 
indicate the site of the burial place of a prio 


Tur most important find 
the British School of Are 
ology in Egypt, exhibited 
summer at University Coll 
are from Hawara, and ¢ot 
of portraits of the dead. 
regard to these Professor Flinders Pe 
under whose supervision the researches I 
been carried out, said to a representative of 
Daily News : 

“The first series was discovered as far | 
as 1888, and some of the finest are in 
National Gallery. Some of the best of re 
finds will be added to that collection. 1 
are portraits of men and women, and, jud 
from the style of dres the hair, one cal 
be far out of place in fixing the date f 
A.D. 100 to 250. A few are painted on can 
which appears to have been an earlier cus 
than the use of cedar panels. Some are pai 
in thin colour, apparently water-colour, per! 
with white of ege as a body. The grt 
number are painted with coloured wax, 
on in a melted state with a brush.” 


Egyptian 
Portraits for 
the National 

Gallery. 


Mr. Francis Boyp and 
William Watkins contrib 
to the Royal Institute 
British Architects’ Journal 
year two papers which have caused a great 
of discussion. -The plea ‘“‘for the reconsi 
tion of the accepted account of the bul 


Lincoln 
Minster. 
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Lincoln Minster: Wall Arcade, North Choir Aisle. Lincoln Minster: Wall Arcade, Chapter House. 
| | 
yerations which went on in Lincoln Minster became known last week. A certain pushful customary mess of immediate gain, were for i 
5m 1192 to 1255,” did not convince Professor panderer to the baser palate of modernity favour peculator’s ations, and 
bthaby, who, with others, felt that the scheme offered the Municipality of the city of the propos give them play. The G overnment,. 

forth was so extraordinary that it could Schism a considerable sum for the privilege however—out of no consideration of the feelings 

hly be accepted on ov erwhelming evidence. of giving spectacles and pageants through the of the Papacy, one must suppose, since they 

tiefly, Mr. Bond and‘ Mr. Watkins sought to medium of a cinema raph within the walls of are now officially embittered and divorced— 

love fallacious the time-honoured belief that the Papal palace itself. What a setting for his decided that the danger of fire to the fabric 

e choir of Lincoln Minster as we see it now vibrant travesties! And, indeed, the city justified them in prohibiting the deal. Which is 

that of which St. Hugh of Avalon is supposed authorities, as reac =mpor istodians one way of presi ; from desecration the 

have laid the foundations in 1192. Mr. Bond often are to sell thei age in trust for the sanctity of a shrine of the Historic Muse. 

convinced that both choir and transepts were 
iginally unvaulted. Mr. John Bilson, on the 
sher hand, thinks that beyond doubt Lincoln 
as planned from the first, and built, as a 
aulted church. Whether or not the present 
iforium arcade is original and part of St. 
ugh’s work, the subject is of absorbing 
terest: for Lincoln, “‘ Canterbury done into 
nglish,’” is one of the most remarkable 
uthedrals in this country. The beautiful 
kamples of Early English scroll work and 
iliage, shown in our reproductions ¢f drawings 
y Mr. H. G. Webb, are features in which the 
ulding is particularly rich. 


| 
| T © hitherto unknown where- 
| Excavations abouts of the Cistercian Abbey 
ef Vale Royal. of Vale Royal which once 
stood at is now Lord 
Betrrere’ s seat in Cheshire have been ascer- 
ping by recent excavations carried out by 
rx. Basil Pendleton, architect, of Manchester. 
in 1 account of which has been published in the 
Tanchester Guardian. Vale Royal was founded 
ly Edward I. in performance of a vow made 
§ sea when in danger of shipwreck, and the site 
said to have been pointed out by angels and 
niraculous flashes of light. The King 
dundation stone in person in 1277, but the 
i bbey was not consecrated till 1330, or finished 
ill after that date. It was purchased by Sir 
thomas Holcroft at the Dissolution of the 
Religious Houses, and used as a quarry for 
uilding stone, which i: 
ood. The entire 
round, and pra 
isible. 

Tt is now seen that the modern mansion is 
juilé upon the foundations of the buildings 
jorming the west and south sides of the cloister, 
Vhich stood to the south of the church. iit 
tter proves to have been one of the very 
rgest in the kingdom. The north transe 
5 70 ft. square, and the total length of the 
/hurch aS over 400 ft., exceeding Fountains 
ly some 15 ft. P 


ric was thus razed to the 
cally no remains were 


| Ir one were asked to instance 
| Modernity the most flagrant example of 
| at Avignon. the intrusion into reality of the 

spirit which actuated Mark 
fwain's hero in the realm of vulgar farce, one 
yould give the occurrences at Avignon, which 


Lincoln Minster : Wall Arcade, South Choir Aisle. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


MEDI/EVAL BUILDERS AT 
WORK. 


TT is very probable that to many the 
nf idea has more than once occurred 

how interesting it would be to see, if 
even but for a few moments only, the opera- 
tions of building as they were actually in 
progress in the Middle Ages. 

We cannot indeed see medieval builders 
at work, but fortunately we can see drawings 
of such operations drawn by those who 
lived at the time. 

Such drawings exist in the form of minia- 
tures in medieval volumes. To-day we 
place before our readers reproductions of 
eight of these little pictures. These represent 
a good deal of the building machinery and 
tools in use in the Middle Ages, as well as 
the dress of the working men operating 
them. 

The pictures reproduced are all of the 
XVth century, and for the most part, were 
executed in France, one alone being of 
English execution. They are faithful repre- 
sentations of actual scenes, and the shape 
and form of each tool is carefully drawn. 

t will be at once noticed that in most 
eases the pictures are remarkably realistic— 


Fig. 1. 


the straight-edge thrown down on the ground, 
the squared stones lying about, and many 
other details lend a wonderfully vivid sense 
of reality to each little scene portrayed. 
Our illustrations do not give an example 
of the hand mortar-board, the pictures in 


Fig. 2. 


which such occur offering little attraction 
except the representation of such boards. 
The medieval mortar-board was exactly 
similar to that in use to-day. An example 
may be seen in the British Museum M8. 
20 A.V. 

The following orders respecting the hours 
of English working men in the XVth century 
will be found. of interest in connexion with 
our pictures. The or al document has 
been printed in Mr. Leach’s ‘“ Beverley 
Town Documents,” page 56. 

From Easter to August 15, work be 
at 4 a.m. and continued till seven. At 
a quarter of an hour might be taken for 


drinking, at eight half an hour for breakfast, 

at eleven an hour and a half for dinner 

and r at three half an hour for drinkin: 
After August 15 work lasted as long 


it was light enough to work by. For brea 
fast half an hour was allowed at nine o’cl 
and an hour at twelve for dinner; at thr 
a quarter of an hour was allowed for drinking. 


The Illustrations. 

The or als of our reproductions are 
be seen the Department of Manuseriy 
at the British Museum. The pictures 
clearly tell their own story that lit 
explanation need be added. 

No. 1 (MS. 20 B. wx., page 82).—T) 
little picture was painted in France. T 
manner in which the hod was carried 
the ladder is well shown. The medisy 
hod, though borne on the shoulder, as 
is to-day, had no stick. In the Middle Ag 
it known in England as a “ hott.” 

No. 2 (MS. 20 #. page 262).—T 
interest of this picture lies perhaps chie: 
in the arrangement of the scaffolding; t 
level, square, and compasses, etec., are fait 
fully depicted. 

No. 3 (MS. Harl. 4,376, page 150).— 
these four little pictures, which are 
French execution, though we see a lar 
number of tools employed, mallet and chis 
trowel, etc., the most remarkable featu 


igeeo: 


e picture is the machinery for lifti 


a This picture is from page 206 
the same volume from which No. 3 has be 
taken. It is of value for its representati 
of a heap of mortar, etc. A little pietu 
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Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 6. 


jpge 2 of the Museum MS. Harl. 621 
dh, had it been sufficiently clear, would 
} been included in our reproductions) 
mrepresents a heap of mortar ready for 
) Near to the mortar is a frame on 
4 legs, apparently designed to hold the 
hilst it was being filled. 

5 (MS. Nero F. ti., page 73).—This 
ijpicture was painted in France. 

6 (MS. 19,720, page 27).—This picture 
i] Prench execution. Here we have a 
erful representation of mediaval build- 
he whole scene being full of life and 
ity, and introducing to our notice 
al new features. The frame saw 
ted by two men, the winch, and the 
fibarrow are all carefully drawn and 
] noteworthy. Barrows in the Middle 
‘| were, roughly speaking, of two kinds— 
he barrow such as depicted here, the 
a form which is perhaps best repre- 
id by th be w in use to-day in 
lish brick 
-7 (Ms 
ine plumb 


Aug. AV., page 22).—Here we 
line and level in use. 

8 (MS. Harl. 1808, page 30).—This 
re supplies us with no additional 
re, but it has a special interest of its 
in the fact of its being of English 
manship. 


7 


MIDDLESEX 
NEW GUILDHALL. 


meeting of the Middlesex 
August 10, it was reported 


T a special 
Ci ounty. Council on 


that fifteen firms had been invited to tender 
for the erection of the new (Guildhall, and all 
pted, the figures being as follows :— 
73,3601.; Dove Bros., 73,3751 
& Fother 


8 0491.; Pa 
; Holloway 
Sons, 76,82( 


75,9401. ; 
& Son, 


77,8200. ; W 


Johnson & Co., 78 ; Mowlem 
& Co., 78,9410. ; Holliday 
Henry Lovatt, 7 
1999703) Wor. 
Treasure & Co., 80,4951. ; as all, 
The architect’ s estimate was 80, 0007. The Com- 
recommended that the tender of J. 
+hael, Wandsworth, be accepted. 


(Alderman Regester), in moving the 
action of the report, said the figure 

well within the nount for which 
stated the new building could be erected. 
tenders were e factory, 
thought that the Coun 
be satisfied, both with the arc t 
quantity surveyor, for the manner in which 
their work had so far been carried out. Mr. 
Warnford-Davis, in seconding the motion, said 
he could not nll an occasion in his 
perience when the tendering for such a big 
job had been so remarkably close. In re plying 
to a question, the chairman said that 
one months had been allowed for the work to 


The 
and he 
reason to 


OUCH Coe fer tontt for 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 


be completed. The consent of the Local 
Government Board had not yet been obtained, 
bub the outstanding question was purely in 
regard to a detail, as to accommodation in 
e and he had no doubt the Council would 
obtain the Board’s consent. The recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that the tender of 
Mr. Carmichael be accepted was unanimously 
pas: 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, WESTON-SUPE: 

The contractors for this work 
& Sons, and the estimated cc 7 
7,800. The designs were pre- 
G.'P. Fry, architect, of Weston- 


pared by M 
super-Mare, 
CHURCH, KINGSKER: iL. 
Mr. EF. G. Moore, A.M.In E., of 
Torquay, is the architect of this building, 
which has been erected at a cost of about 
600. The contract was carried out by Mr. Hl 
Phare, builder, of Torquay. 


CHURCH, ST. ANNE’ 


The designs for this church were prep: 
by Mes E. Davidson & Sons, archit 
of Newe , and the accommodation is for 


500 people. The builders were Messrs. F. T. 


Salmon & Co., of Cudworth. 


SYNAGOGUE, SOUTHEND. 

This building, the foundation stone of which 
was laid recently, is to be erected at 
a of 2,070/., not including heating and 
lighting. The contractors are Messrs 
Leaney, and the architects are Me 
Bertram, Parkes, & Evans. 

NEW COLLEGE, 

A new iraining college 
Dundee at an estimated c of about 60,0007., 
and the building will cover about one and 
three-quarter acres of ground. The architect 
for the work is Mr. T. Martin Cappon, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Dundee. 

BATHS, WOOD GREEN. 
douche, and slipper baths have 


DUNDEE. 
to be erected in 


Swimming, 


been built by Messrs. Davey, of Southend, at 
a cost of about 10,0002. A sliding roof has 
been constructed, and an up-to-date. laundry 
is attached. The architect for the work is 


Mr. Harold Burs 
RAILWAY STATION, MONTREAL. 

The new headquarte for the Canadian 
Pacific Railw Garand have been erected 
from the designs of Mr. W. 8. Painter, the 
architect to the company, and it is e 
t the building will be 
the early part of next ye: 
and+the contractors for 


SS. 


is Mr. C. E. Deakin, 
the steel work were the Dominion Bridge 


Company 


TRADE NEWS. 

The fireproof partition blocks (hollow and 
solid) for Mark-lane Station, Metropolitan 
Railway, are being supplied by Messrs. J. 
Wright & Co., of New Malden, Surrey, and 
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9, Regent Street, S.W. The contractors are 
Messrs. Ford & Walton, High-road, Kilburn. 

Nos. 167/169, Great Portland-street, W., are 
being rebuilt by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., 
of 36, Basinghall-street, E. and Homerton, 
N.E. Messrs. Roome a: cuting altera- 


tions at 9$0, Commercia ‘eet, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Still, Wheat, & 
Luker. 


PENDING TROUBLE IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Following on the successful strike of tra 
port workers, it is stated that preparations 
are being made for a similar stri amongs 
the labourers employed in the building trade. 
For some time past there has been much dis- 
satisfaction among the men _ over 
hours of labour, and general condition: 
employment. Probably the movement will be 
undertaken by the ‘Transport Workers’ 
Federation. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Additions, _ Robert | Gordon’s 
Technical College; the Governors. Picture 
palace, Union-street, The Britannia Cinemato- 
graph ‘Theatre 


Abertiller, *_ Forty-five houses; Cramlin 
Building Club. 

Aberystwyth.—Club house (1,300/.), for new 
Golf 


Perin’s 


Club. 
Alresford (Hants).—Master’s house, 
Grammar School; the Managers 
Ancoats. School, Georg Leigh-street 
(8,1007.) ; J. H. Reynolds and Mr. C. H. 
Wyatt, Secretaries, Education Committee, 
Manchester Town Council. 
‘Ashton-under-Lyne.—Sunday school (1,000/.) ; 
the Trustees, Hurst Brook Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. : 
Atherton.—Engine-house, etc., for 
Cotton Spinning Company. 
Audenshaw.—Proposed church; Trustees, St 
Stephen’s, Denton-road Mission. 


Atherton 


Aylsham. — Alteratio to laundry, ete 
(2,3007.); Mr. J. H. Gidney, Clerk, Board oi 
Guardians, Aylsham, se 

Baguley.—Converting hospital into _con- 
sumptive sanatorium; Mr. Harry F. Bull, 
Surveyor, Cheshire County Council, Chester 
Castle 


Ballywater (Down).—New rectory ; the Vicar. 

Batley.—Alter ms to Wilton Arms, Com- 
i the Manager 

posed baths ; 

, Bexley Urban Distr 


Bexley.— 
Survey 


Biggar Bank.—Tremway waiting-r “a 
conveniences (600/.); Mr. Arthur » Sur 


veyor, Barrow-in-Furr Town Council. 
Bishop’s Stortford.—Proposed assembly hall, 


Bishop’s Stortford Colleg (3,5007.); the 
nors. 
Bispham.—Additions to Endowed School ; 
the Trustees. 
Bitterne Manor.—Proposed infants’ school ; 
J. Taylor, Surveyor, Southampton 
Counci 
wood.—Police station, etc.; Mr. Wm. 
Surveyc Monmouthshire County 
Council, Newport. 
Blaengawr.—Three hundred houses; Inter- 


national Colliery Co.. Ogmore Vale. 
Bolton.—School (11.800/.); Mr. F. Wilkinson. 
Sec y, Education Committee, Bolton Town 


Court-house and police station 


(7,3501.); Mr. J. E. Fursland, builder, Bridy- 
water. 
Bridlington.—Christ Church Parish  Ffall 
(1,700/.); the Trustees 
Briton Ferry.—Projected works for the 
North Central Wagon Company. 
Brockenhurst. — Enlargement of church 
school; the Manage 
and three houses: Bury Dis- 
ive Society. _ Alterations to 


Bank, Ltd 
lterations to Basset 
Arms for the Redruth Brewery Company. 
Castiederg.—Residence (1.000/.): Messrs. RK 
E. Buchanan & Co., architects, Londonderry. 

y J-en-le-Frith.—Extensions to Town End 
ithe Managers. 

Clydebank.—Public library: Messrs. Stewart 
& Patterson, architects, 14, Blythswood-square, 
Glasgow. 


Colebrook.—New Vicarage (1,000/.): the 
Vicar. 
Nowie.—Three hundred houses; Alloa Coal 


Company, Cowie. 

Cwm.—Fifty houses : 
D. C.. John, Town 
Council. 


Architect, care of Mr. 
Clerk, Swansea Town 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Cwmfelinfach.—Workman’s Institute; Mr. 
R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 
Damerham (Hants).—Extensions to Council 
Edu on School; the Manager: 
Denbigh.—Extensions to Howell’s School; 
the Governor: 
Dewsbury.—Fire stations; Mr. H. Dearden, 


Surveyor, Dewsbury Town Council. 
Doncaster.—School (1,900/.); Messrs. Dunn 

& Mendh hitects, Birmingham. 
Dover.—St. Mary’s Parish Hall (1,320/.); 


Mr. G. Munro, builder, Union-road, Dover. 

Dumbarton.—Alteratious to poor house 
(2,600/.); Mr. J. Briggs, Surveyor, Dumbarton 
Town Council ; 

Eastleigh. echnical school and _ pupil 
teachers’ centre; Mr. W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, 
Southampton County Council. 

Edenfield.—Liberal Club, Elm-street; Secre- 
tary, Liberal Club, Ramsbottom. ; 

Fdmonton—Three workshops (900/.); Archi- 
tect, care of Mr. F. Shelton, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Edmonton. 

Eldon.—Church hall, St. (1,4002.) ; 
the Trustee: 

Elham.—Hospital (3,500/.); Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Elham. 

Epping.—Infirmary, etc. (7,950/.); Messrs. I’. 
and H. White, Surveyors, Epping 
Rural District Council. 

Erdington.—Conservatory 
double green houses (950/.) ; 
Humphries, Surveyor, Erdington 
District Council. 

Farley Chamberlayne (Hants).—School; Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, Southampton County 
Council. 

Frimley.—St. Andrew’ 
Green (2,000/.); the Tri i 

Gilingham.—New 1 on hall; Deacon J 
Ebene: egational Church, Gillingham. 
New parish hall, Adelaide- 
. Mitchell & Sons, architects, 


Mark’s 


and two sets of 
iMbw Bh, 1a 
Urban 


Church, Frimley 


St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin; Messrs. Collen 
Br Ltd., builders, 5, Clanwilliam-place, 


Dublin. 

Guildford.—Twenty houses (3,4007.); Mr. © 
G. Mason, Surveyor, Guildford Town Council. 
Conversion of old corn market into Council 
Chamber (1,0007.); Mr. C. G. Mason, Sur- 
Guilford Town Council. 


ve. 
oposed baths; Mr. Walter 
Cressell, architect, Colchester. 
Harrog — Warehouse, pare 
Harrogate, and District Co-opera Society. 
Hemel Hempstead.—School, Two Waters 
(3,200/.); Mr. O. P. Drever, builder, Kettering. 
Mr. Wm. H. 
rham House, 22, Ship-street, 


The following plans have been 
Additions, Goldstone House, Font- 
sw for Mr. J. J. 
89, Chursh-road, 


into flats and shop: Me: Iberv & Law- 
rence for Mr. A. W. Wells. Additions to 
field-mews; Mr. F. C. Axtell for 


Youle. Tho following plans have been 
lodged :—Ga Langdale-gardens; Mr. G. 
H. Burstow. xteen houses, Tandridge-road ; 
Mr. S. H. Burdwood. 

Howden.—Isolation hospital; Mr. J. Ander 
son, Howden Rural District Council. 


Ilkeston. — School, Binnerle eet (34 
places); Mr. W. Lissett, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Ilkeston Town Cour 


Ttchen.—Additions to Ludlo nad School 
(350/.); Mr. W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, South- 
ampton County Council. 

Kenilworth.—School; Mr. J. 
architect, 6, Waterloo, Birmingham. 

Killiney and Ballybrack.—Dwellings — fox 
Urban Dis 


Willmott, 


rict Council; M ) & 
Symes, architects, 60, Dawson-stree 

Knottingley.—Extensions and alteration 
National Schools (920/.); Mr. J. H. Waite, 
builder, Calder-grove, Crigglestone, Wake 
field 

Lakenham.—School (370 places); Messrs 
Ramage and D. 0. Holmes, Secretaries 


cation Committee, Norwich To 
Lambourn.—Sanatorium; Mr. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 
rley Green.—Pattern shop, etc., at works 
rs. Ham. Baker, & Co.: Messrs 
»-Morton, architects, Birming 
Horton, builder, Brierley-hill. 
Enlargement of school (600/.)- Mr. 


n_ Counci 
John Bowen, 


am ; 


f tkins. Secretary, Education Gom- 
mittee, Hast Suffolk County Council. 
Liv —WNew stores; Secretary, Mutual 


Co-oy tive Society. 
Loughborough. — fxtensions to 
premises, Derby-road, for Mess 


Miller, 

(Co. Derry).—Additions to St. 
s Church; Mr. J. McGrath, architect, 
cial Buildings, Wovle-street. London- 
Messrs. J. Ballintine & Co., Ltd., 
Londonderry. 
y : to Maghull Home for 
Enileptics : anagers. 
_Manchester.—Tower and spire, St, Alban’s 
Church, Waterlot road (1,3007.): the Trustees. 


factory 
. Hanford & 
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Mathill.—Additions to school; Mr, ¢ 
Ewing, architect, Grieff. 

Monkton —School (950/.); Mr. W. ¥ 
architect, Prestwick. 

Morriston. xtensions to tin plate mill: 
the Dyffrin Tinplate Company. 

Mottingham (Kent).—Almshouses for ] 
mnoneers, Company, 117: Fenchurch-st 


ewport (Mon.) ze and law cot 
Architect, care of Mr. 8. S. Newman, 4 


Clerk, Newport Town Council. 
Ogmore Vale.—Two hundred houses ; 
Lewis Merthyr Company, Ogmore Vale. 


Panteg. terations and additions, 
Hilda’s Church School; the Trustees, 
Penistone.—New offices and public hall, 


joining free library; Mr. J. Swift, Bon 
Surveyor, Penistone Urban District Counc 
Penybont.—Forty houses, The Craig, ( 
Cribburn; Mr. R. Rankin, builder, Penyl 
Penypark.—Improvement at Council §¢ 
; s. Michael & Son, buil 


for rate offices; Mr. J. Paton, Borough 
veyor, Plymouth Town Council. Clear 
station, Granville-street (170/.); Mr. J, Pi 
Borough Surveyor, Plymouth Town Gop 
Extensions to St. Boniface School, Girls’ 
partment (eighty places); Mr. J. P; 
Borough Surveyor, Plymouth Town Cor 
The following plans have been passed : —Al 
tions and additions to premis i 
plain, for the Plymouth Co-operative Soc 
Alterations and additions to premises at 
of 102 and 103, Old Town-street, for M 
Butt, Vosper, & Knight. Store at Addison- 
factory, for Messrs. Clatworthy & Co., 
Alterations and additions to Ear and 
Hospital, North-street; the Managers. § 
buildings rear of premises, Frankfort-st 
for Messrs. Winnicott Br The follo 


act. Headlands Hs 
(4,5007.); architect to be appointed. 4 
Portrush.—Hotel, café, and shop. Heb 
street; Mr. A. J. Clark, architect, 2, C 
vara, Portrush. ; 
Reading.—Mortuary; Mr. John Bowen, 
veyor, Reading Town Council. 
Romford.—Four shops, Balgores-square 
the Colonade Construction Company. 
Ros Free libra Mr. A. H. Pea 
yor, Ross Urban District Council. 
Sandown.—Enlargement of fire station, 


convenience (360/.); Mr. Leslie P. Das 
Surveyor, Sandown Urban District Coun 
Scunthorpe.—School (11,2007.); Messrs 


Gill & Sons, builders, Nether Hall-road, 
caster. 
— Additions to Infants’ § 
gw V. J. Taylor, Surveyor, § 
ampton Council Council. _ 
Sleaford.—Drill hall, Church-lane, for 
Church Lads’ Brigade. 


Spennymoor. — Council hall, bu 
premises, ete. ; architect to be appointed, 
Stafford.—Public library; Mr. W. I 


Borough Surveyor, 
Street.—Housing 
Pursey, Council 
District Council. 
Sunderland.—Alterations to” St. 
Church, Meaburn-street: the Truste 
i Thurso, _N.B.—Hospital,  Durnars-st 
Surveyor, Thurso Town Council. 
Tunbridge Wells.—Rebuilding Bell ] 
Mount Pleasant; Messrs. Strange & 
builders, 34, London-road, Tunbridge Wi 
Walesby.—Church (2,000/.); the Trustee 
Walsall.—Underground convenience, 
Bridge (1,690/.); Messrs. Henry Gough & 


Stafford Town Coune 
cheme (7,000/.); M 
Surveyor, Street T 


builders, Countess-street, Walsall. The fi 
ing plans hay been 
Bullocks Fold, Bloxwi 


Extensions to prem 
Walsall Locks and Gear Company. 
, Green-lane, Leamore; Mr. J. W 
ons to premises, The Bridge: W 
t ciation. Additions to 
Green-lane: M Thos. $1 


Stamping Works Compar rehouse, 
more; Mess. Withers, Ltd. | Rebu 
rwemises, P ? Butler 


Sy E Mess; 
Varehouse, Charles-street; Messrs. Briti 
Colonial Horse Shoe Companv. Ltd. @ 
shop, Hatherton-street: Mr. T. U. Hal 
plan has been lodged for extensions 44 
mises, Bath-stree: P ST a 
foes Bath treet. for Messrs. Matthew H 
Wermlev.—Isolation hospital: Messr: 
M. Bennet; and M. BE. Fitzgerald, Surv 
Warmley Rural District Council. 
shester.—Highty-two houses; Wine 
ing Men’s Housing Comvany, Ltd. 
Wolston.—Pronosed technical schoo 
movil teachers’ centre. adjoining Sholing 
School: Mr. W. J. Tavlor, Surveyor, | 
ampton County Council d 


W: 
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IE PRESERVATION OF OLD 
BUILDINGS. 


iy’ March 1 Mr. W. A. Forsyth, 
2.1.B.A., read a paper before the Man- 
ster Society of Architects on “The 
servation of Old Buildings,” from which 
take the following : 

I propose to direct my remarks towards 
principles involved in the maintenance 
jan average English village church or 
nor-house, and in so doing will endeavour 
avoid reference to much that is generally 
bpted, while considering firstly what shall 
preserved, and then the means to be 
pted. 

h all cases great efforts should be made 
naintain all that is fit and sound, and all 
» is repairable in order to express the 
ory or evolution of the building, apart 
p considerations of taste or fashion, and 
any cases of convenience. 

| is no hardship to adapt one’s mode of 
ig to the internal arrangement of an old 
se. It is always possible to make full 
of a medieval church for the ordinary 
poses of worship, although the accom- 
ation for accessory functions may be 
hing. Similarly, all the fittings and parts 
hese old places should be respected and 
vetuated. 

he Town Planning Act of our own 
) respects ancient monuments, even 
gh the realisation of the municipal 
lority’s great scheme is thwarted by the 
tion of an historic building. In that 
per it is a subject of congratulation that 
Legislature has come to its senses in pre- 
ing destruction of historic monuments by 
ic improvements. 

y, however, for some legisla- 
protection of our ancient churches is 
ming more apparent day by day. The 
ty are but the temporary custodians of 
: churches, yet it is a frequent occur- 
= to find a newly-appointed vicar anxious 
iark his acceptance of office by the pro- 
on of a scheme of additions or changes 
he structure with which his many pre- 
ssors found it convenient to disperse. 
Hage churches are national monuments, 
as such, should be protected by the 
jslature. 

ie Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
yrtunities for undertaking work of this 
» but their methods and processes do 
it them for the task. Their sympathies 
hot entirely directed to the monumental 
t of the subject, and, moreover, no 
je body or institution can undertake the 
Jevision of all the actual work or, indeed, 
juch responsibility. 

the types of buildings we are consider- 
yit is of paramount importance that the 
jts or other operations should have 
jring qualities. 

e church and the manor-house haye sur- 
|| centuries of use and climatic resist- 
} because of the solidity of parts, 
jlicity of construction, excellence of 
Wrials, and sound workmanship. These 
ithe qualities which are necessary to our 
| 


rs. Is it not pathetic to find an historic 
on church having is Victorian restora- 
renewed at this early date? 

is also important that all works be given 
inable time in execution. 

je state of repair arises in most cases 
| the unequal settlement of walls. Roof 
8, movement of soil, surface and under- 
id drains, and other excavations are the 
contributory causes. Very frequently 
| are found to incline at dangerous 
\s, and are very often rebuilt without 
investigation, whereas a study of the 
} the foundations, the drains, and any 
ently recent movements would perhaps 
0 the retention of the work. 


Drawings. 

fore anything can be attempted in the 
of restoration or the actual work of 
* begun, complete and careful drawings 
be made. These drawings must accur- 
represent all irregularities of plan and 
ations of walls and floo This can 
be shown when all drawings are free- 
} A ruled plan or elevation éannot be 
ate. 

Jpecification in complete detail ‘is essen- 
and all practical operations as well as 
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the use of proper materials must be clearly 
described. 

The drawings will serve to show the 
approximate extent of the work. Careful 
measurements reveal surprises in the struc- 
ture not otherwise to be ascertained. 

Photographic records are also valuable. 

All the materials of floors, hearths, wall, 
ceilings, roofs, and other features on the 
drawings should be described. The con- 
dition of repair, together with an historical 
survey, should be embodied in a general 
description of the work prior to repair. 
‘Tenders should be avoided; they lead to an 
unsympathetic handling of an old building. 
An approximate estimate, combined with a 
schedule of prices for labour and matéerials, 
and, above all, an honest builder, is all that 
one may reasonably ask for. I know of no 
more satisfactory method than a’ 10 per cent. 
profit arrangement and schedule of prices. 
The architect must be competent, and not 
too busy personally to supervise the work. 


Speed in Building. 


_ It must be admitted that, apart from other 
influences, the survival of ancient building 


works is due in great measure to the actual 
duration of the building operation. 


Buildings of permanent intention, con- 
structed for peaceful enjoyment and not 
defensive purposes, must receive climatic 
considerations‘in erection or repair. Founda- 
tions or underpinning should not be under- 
taken until the drainage of the soil is com- 
pleted, or the ultimate condition of the land 
assured. Shoring should be perhaps unduly 
strong and allowed to stand for an excessive 
time before being struck. Brickwo in 
lime mortar cannot be hurried, and must be 
built in a very wet state and allowed to set 
before receiving weights, thrusts, or other 
causes inducing movement. Plastering should 
be not unduly delayed, but a long period of 
setting should be allowed. Strong draughts 
should be excluded, as well as heat and other 
influences inducing rapid setting. Materials 
resembling the old should, of course, be used, 
and this will exclude the use of patent 
plastering processes from the building, and, 
incidentally, from the scope of this paper. 

Roof timbers which have been exposed to 
sun and rain should have reasonable time 


Good work, therefore, requires proper time 
for its execution. 


Foundations, 


It is remarkable that the types of struc- 
tures we are considering received compara- 
tively little attention in the matter of founda- 
tions. In the majority of cases little or no 
increase of width was made, but reliance 
was placed entirely upon the soil or earth 
upon which the thick walls were directly 
placed. Yet it is abundantly clear that 
foundation work was well understood. 

The subsequent laying of drains, putting 
up of rain-water gutters and pipes, and the 
digging for graves and heating chambers have 
caused great havoc to the structure of old 
walls. 

A. village church is often very much the 
better off by the absence of eaves gutters and 
down pipes. This ensures a more general dis- 
tribution of roof water. Paving should be 
laid around the building to catch and remove 
rain dripping from the eaves and walls. 
Water concentrated from a valley or from the 
gutters of flat roofs can be specially dealt 
with by shoots. 

The drains of a house are examined by 
municipal authorities, to the gain of the in- 
habitants ; those of a church or cathedral take 
care of themselves, to the detriment of the 
fabrics. 

The incumbent of a church in Norfolk once 
took me to see the position of a mysterious 
spring below the north-east corner of his 
chancel, pointing out the consequent mossy 
growths inside as well as out, and the exist- 
ence of active settlements in the wall. A 
brief examination showed that the entire 
trouble was due to a broken and neglected 
rain-water pipe, which had been belching con- 
centrated water into the base of the wall in 
question for many years. This not an un- 
usual incident. 
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As illustrating the knowledge in early times 
of the actions of soils, the following interest- 
ing precaution, taken by a XIIIth-century 
builder, came to my notice in underpinning 
a buttress and circular staircase of a church 
tower. At Chattisham, near Ipswich, the 
land is entirely a stiff clay. 

As frequently happens in church towers, 
the weakest angle is that containing the turret 
staircase, and in this instance it had, along 
with a rubble and stone buttress, settled con- 
siderably from causes traceable to a defective 
drain. The remainder of the tower walls 
were in fair condition. ‘ 

On examination it was seen that in build- 
ing the tower a large pit had been dug extend- 
ing 1 ft. 6 in. beyond the area of the struc- 
ture. Into this hole, the sides of which were 
in places clearly disclosed, had been thrown 
river gravel of coarse quality, and upon it 
the rubble walls of the tower were erected. 
It will be noticed that there is an almost 


instance is one by which we should profit. 
In some Norfolk churches some unusual 
yet reasoned provision is made in the founda- 
tions. Thus, for instance, at Saxthorpe the 
foundations consist of thin layers of various 
materials, the r ns for which are difficult 
to comprehend. t the bottom of the trench, 
in a loamy soil, is placed 6 in. of chalk, then 
follow alternate layers of 3 in. of mortar and 
3 in of sifted earth, these two layers’ repeat- 
ing three times producing 18 in. in height, 
and upon this the rubble walls are built. 


Rubble Walls. 


whole was worked up and laid in a concrete 
manner in conjunction with stone or brick 
i in the internal and external angles. 
nd Mr. Gaymer, of North Walsham, 


given close attention to this work, 
assures me that the rubble could only have 
been laid against boards or centering in the 
me way as we build concrete. He further 
assures me that he can point out places in 
Norfolk where the marks left by the joints 
in the boarding show upon the mortar faces. 

It will readily be understood that the use 
of angle stones was twofold; firstly, to facili- 
tate the accurate building of rubble, and then 
to afford greater permanence to the exposed 
angles from the effects of winds, rain, and 
frosts. 

Rubble walls have been, and_ are 
generally to this day, misunderstood by 
architects and builders. It is their invariable 
custom to point or key the spaces between 
the aggregate materials after the matrix 
mortar has to an extent been removed by 
weather. The pointing is moreover usually 
performed with the aid of a metal trowel. 

In almost all cases, no pointing is required. 
The faces exposed to the rainy quarters are 
those mostly found to have these interstices 
washed out, but it is only in the dire 
extremity of the solid materials having 
become loose, that any repair is necessary, 
and indeed can be efficiently performed. 

Stone facing does not imply strength when 
the core of the wall is found to be of rubble. 
As a rule, bonding stones were absent in. the 
great ashlar-faced walls of the early periods, 
and the slightest failure of footings set up 
great cra in the masonry. 

In rebuilding dangerous buttresses, I have 
reset the old stones of the angles and offsets, 
re-using the general walling materials in con- 
crete fashion. After some small instruction 
the bricklayers or masons grasp the spirit of 
the old work, and produce a rubble wall 
exactly resembling the original, and, what is 
a ‘ant, of apparently: considerable 
durabilit Bonding stones to internal angles 
are essential. It is of great importance that 
stone or brick work should . be effectively 
worked in with offsets in rubble work. 

Tt is extremely. interesting. to trace the 
early attempts at~ flint facing. and the 
development from the rubble wall. The 
earlier. work, sometimes ‘boulder,’? some- 
times ‘“napped,” had heavy joints and 
rough ing. The introduction of traceried 
panels in plinths and parapets produved 
greater precision and definition in the flints, 
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until the art culminated (and, indeed, dis- 
appeared) in the exquisite work of the late 
XVth century. The parish churches of 
Norwich are wonderful examples of the per- 
fection to which flint facing was carried. In 
all cases flints used in repairs should be 
“dug, and not used from surface collec- 
tions. 


Stonework. 


Roughly speaking, there are nowadays 
found three distinct schools in the preserva- 
tion of ancient stone building—each having 
its enthusiastic adherents. The first may be 
called the ‘ Limewasher: and the second 
the “ Replacers,’’ and the third the “ Fakers.” 

The creed of the first is very difficult to 
define, and their operations, complicated as 
they are, impossible to reason up. If a stone 
mullion is crumbling to atoms, it is repaired 
with brick or roofing tiles, and the piece is 
smeared over with mortar, yet with no inten- 
tion of desiring to imitate the material of 
ihe destroyed feature. They are particularly 
anxious that their patching should reveal it- 
self for all time. There is a strong senti- 
ment against attempting to repair in the 
actual form and material of the original, and 
to a certain extent they are justified by the 
glaring results of the second school, whose 
entire creed is to ‘‘cut out and replace with 
new to match,”’ and also to show for a limited 
period of time that the building has been 
restored. The delight of the third order is 
to deceive, and, if the stone mullion cannot 
be operated upon in situ, the pieces are re- 
moved and reset in cement or some other 
medium, or new stone, artificially coloured, is 
built in so that all evidence of renovation is 
lost. 

It is extremely difficult to say which is the 
most desirable or correct of the various pro- 
cesses. There are errors and inconsistencies 
in the claims of each, yet there is much that 
is necessary in all. 

Let us take a Ci say, Oxford—which is 
rich in historic buildings. Everyone regrets 
the extraordinary condition of decay which 
has taken place in the Headington stone in 
buildings of the XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIUth 
centuries in that town. 

In nearly all cases’ extensive works of 
restoration have been carried out during the 
last few years by the ‘Replacing’ school. 
At the present time the principal buildings 
look as if they were new. The Great Tom 
Tower and south front of Christ’s College 
are practically entirely rebuilt ; even the carved 
ornament is renewed. Drastic measures haye 
been taken, and one cannot but regret that 
such methods were carried on to so extreme a 
course. A very interesting work of the 
“Timewashing” school has, however, been 
lately finished in the repair of the garden 
front of St. John’s College by my friend, 
Mr. Redfern. As showing the extreme care 
exercised in its execution, the architect per- 
formed much of the actual work with his 
own hands. 

As in other Oxford buildings, the stonework 
was in an advanced state of decay, but the 
method of repair has been that advocated by 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. No new stone has tbeen intro- 
duced. All badly-decayed stone was removed, 
and patches of roofing tiles built in in lime 
mortar. The red patches were then smeared 
or rendered with the mortar. Mullions and 
other features have been similarly treated, 
and in all cases the sections of the original 
mouldings have been continued in the mortar 
patches. I cannot see how this process can 
be regarded as permanent. Reference has 
already been made to the failure of the 
Victorian stucco, which would appear to be 
similar in treatment. Already parts of the 
rendering on the face of the parapets are 
cracking and the tiles grinning through 
The edges of these tiles should be dated. 

_At Westminster Abbey a great work in 
limewashing is being carried out by Professor 
Lethaby. The principal original ‘material. is 
a Reigate firestone. Upon most of the 
exterior this has been, in former times, largely 
replaced by other varieties of stone by the 
“Replacing” school. The remaining stone, 
having external exposure, is fast decay ng in 
the atmosphere of London, but the destruc- 
tion is being arrested by the simple applica- 
tion of limewash. The operation consists of 
the slaking with boiling water of Barrow 
hydraulic lime to produce a comparatively 
fine solution or paste, and of the application 
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by means of a brush of two or more coats 
according to the state of decay. To avoid 
glaring vesults, some colour is utilised to 
assimilate the tone of the applied material to 
its environment. 

The process has been going on in the vault- 
ing of Cloisters for some four years, and 
is found to be a successful “healer’’ of the 
diseased stone where applications of other 
reputed preservatives have failed. In 
appearance, too, the affect is good, as after 
the lapse of time the lime appears to have 
entered into structural combination with the 
stone and mouldings, joins and other details 
become sharper and well defined. It is satis- 
factory to think that the spirit of the beauti- 
ful early work in these Cloisters is retained 
by so simple a process. The idea is not new, 
for it will have come within everyone’s 
observation that a whitewashed stone wall 
is often preserved when the untreated sur- 


faces of the same wall have perished. . It is 
in the nature of a revival. This limewash is 
gentle in its nature. Let us beware, how- 


ever, of advertised patent preservatives, 
which claim strong silica for their purpose. 

I have been informed that frequently these 
solutions produce worse results after the lapse 
of time. The first application penetrates let 
us say 4 in. and then hardens. The sub- 
sequent coatings cannot therefore penetrate 
beyond this first treatment, and a thin, hard 
face is produced. If by any chance the wall 
receives moisture from behind, or wet gets 
through the joints or settlements, frost 
removes the artificially-produced face in un- 
pleasant quantities. 

It is very rare that one finds the work of 
the “replacing with new” creed accurate 
in its attempt to imitate old work. Take 
such a simple instance as the piecing of a 
mullion. The hollows are invariably made 
too quick, not only failing to resemble the 
old section, but giving a hard, cast-iron 
character to the work. The varying sub- 
stances of the stone tracery in the mullions 
and cusped heads, difference in internal and 
external arches, and many another subtlety 
are not detected, and a harshness again 
results. Joints are made too thin, and the 
natural tooling operations of the mason fail 
to receive expression by the subsequent 
smooth finish, chiefly produced by the 
thoughtless use of the ‘‘ drag.” 

Of the third school of repair there is much 
to be said in commendation of its work so 
long as it is restricted to maintaining what 
exists. It has, however, become so skilful 
that it reproduces old features ad libitum, 
resorting to endless devices to complete the 
deception. New stonework is roughed and 
injured as though by long use. Steps are 
worn down to order. Cow-dung solution is 
applied to represent the effects of external 
exposure. Moss is cultivated on roofing tiles. 
Oak receives a sandblast treatment, or is 
adzed after being previously planed, while 
limewash stains and other applications pro- 
duce smoky deceits. Of all this, nothing is to 
be merited but our contempt. 

It has long been my theory that arches, 
vaulting ribs, and other curved moulded 
work were erected in a roughly-squared state 
upon centering, and the mouldings and other 
enrichments subsequently worked in position. 
String courses and cornices were perhaps cut 
before fixing, but circular work, judging by 
its wonderful accuracy of line, appears to 
me to have been finished after building. 

In proof of this, I recently saw a simple 
example at Repton Priory of transitional 
XIith to XITIth century vaulting left in an 
unfinished state. The ribs were built of 
squared stones roughly tooled. The. centre 
boss has been carved and a few dog-tooth 
ornaments and a moulding commenced, but 
never finished, yet the place (now used as 
a larder) has been in continuous occupation 
for 700 years. Axches of windows occasionally 
indicate that the moulded work was prepared 
before fixing, and in that case there is not the 
usual freedom of line found in the beautiful 
work cut in sitw. 

Mr. Gaymer assures me that in examining 
the stones of vaulting ribs which have fallen 
or have had to be taken down, the sections 
of the mouldings vary according to. the plane 
of the joint in such a way that a template 
could never have been used to strike the 
outline of the moulding upon the material 
when lying on the mason’s banker. I shall 
be glad to hear of corroborative experience, 
but the object in raising the point is to draw 
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attention to the desirability of pursui: 
similar methods in works of repair. 


The Construstional Uses of Metal. 

The use of wrought-iron tie rods in taki 
up thrusts in brick and stone walls, piers, a 
arcades is one which should receive great 
attention from architects. The principle 
to be found in early XIIIth-century won 
when perhaps the chief example in # 
country is the reinforcement of the vaulti 
of the aisles in Westminster Abbey. T 
earlier ties were made of oak, but wrougl 
iron was soon substituted, but only a few 
the former remaining. Professor Letha 
assures me that this is original work. It 
carried out throughout the triforium arel 
and other places. } 

In all these cases the metal ties are s 
jected to more or less the uniform tempe 
tures of the interior. The case is differe 
however, in the reinforcement, which is age 
found in the large windows surrounding { 
Abbey, where the bars take up tensile stra 
and are independent of the saddle bars of t 
glazing. Here the metal-work is exposed) 
great changes of temperature, and the oi 
stant movement of the rods is perhaps ¢ 
of the causes which have necessitated 


almost entire restoration of the external sto 
The constructional wrought-iron 


work. 


ociated with stone, concrete, 
brickwork should be sparingly used. FE 
ties, cramps, dowels, and saddle-bars h: 
ruined masonry to an alarming extent, ¢ 
should be avoided when possible. Sle 
flints, and pebbles are frequently usable | 
dovetailed cramps, pins, and dowels. | 


Tile Roofinz. | 


The repair of old tile roofs is a mat 
deserving our caution. Into the numer 
methods of laying tiles throughout 
country, it is not within the intention 
these notes to enquire. What is of pi 
mount importance, however, is the qual 
and in this respect I would urge the 4] 
use of hand-made, sand-faced tiles to 
entire exclusion of machine-made or pres| 
materials. Old roofs appear to gain in §\| 
and interest when the repairs are visible.| 
is not always possible to secure old weath¢ 
tiles for repairing ancient’ roo Rou 
well-burnt materials should, however, be ut 
and the tiles should possess consider: 
“ camber,’ not only in their length, bul 
the width. They should also have genei| 
substance. The cambering of tiles is perh 
the most important quality in their me 
facture. Capillary attraction is thereby! 
duced to a minimum and the air spaces 1) 
formed are valuable for a ing evapora 
of moistures, and in preserving the t) 
To exclude draught’ and driving snow f 
tiled roofs, it was the ancient custom to 
the tiles in hay or straw. In Norfolk 
spaces between the laths were filled | 
reeds. In each case, however, the pacl) 
material was kept away from contact with} 
ordinary rains, and was confined to the hy 
of the tiles. Evaporation was but. slig} 
arrested. In all cases counter-battening| 
essential to the successful use of 1) 
These under battens, if laid diagonally | 
brace the roofs against wind pressures : 
wonderful way; and provide a conyer} 
means for fixing laths when plastering bety) 
the rafters is desired. The bedding of | 
is to be avoided, as, amongst other risks,) 
tails are liable to be broken in frosts. Tec 
ing is good when used to a limited exter| 

The rounded valleys of old roofs are deli 
ful features—to the eye. But it is rem| 
able to what extent they have been, 
indeed, are always being, repaired. Bed 
was the principal method of fixing. I 
ture to think that most of these old exan| 
were unworkmanlike for the simple re! 
that in endeavouring to maintain | 
uniformity of the horizontal courses, the 
in the centre of the valley lost their “ lay) 
that is to say, these particular tiles were| 
made long enough in order to pre 
adequate lap to meet the flatter slope W 
the valley naturally answers. 

A very good way of producing rou 
valleys, although at the expense of main 
ing the horizontal courses, is to fir out) 
width of 15 in., and to hand “tile ai 
half’s *’ diagonally up the centre of the ve 
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(he ordinary courses follow from these middle 
iles, and the extra lap in the valley is thus 
provided for. 


Timber. 
} There is only one timber. It is English 
ak, and there is no substitute or anything 
{pproaching it for power and beauty—when 
properly used and cut. Hnylish oak, probably 
n account of its slow growth, has a wonder- 
tu] heart, the virility of which the calculating 
jormulze are incapable of expressing. The 
jraming of timbers was well understood by 
nedieval builders, and reached a state of 
reat perfection. The science was applied to 
valls, roofs, floors, staircases, and the like. 
‘he best work of the earlier periods relied 
pon the one material in the mortices, tenons, 
3, dovetails, and joints generally. 
Vrought-iron w employed in later times, 
yhen the practice began to wane, and less 


jorough methods obtained. It is curious 
nat the acid of oak should attack and 
jrrode iron’ nails and fastenings, which 


jrobably explains much of the earlier disuse 
{ iron with oak. Many a sound timber is 
pmoyed from an old building because the 
jp and wany edge is rotten. When occasions 
jise for repairing an oak roof, it is essential 
hat all work be done in position in order to 
lvoid the taking down of old rafters, tie- 
feams, or purlins from their first position. 
ld seasoned material should in all cases be 
nployed, and no attempt made to’ conceal 
1e lapped or scarfed joint. 

The persistent thrust of timber roofs induce 
alls, piers, and arches to move in a sure, 
main firm. It is invariably possible to 
‘rest these thrusts in a simple way without 
isturbing the inclined masonry. Iron. ties 
nould be thoroughly painted before and after 
xing. Lead gutters should be taken up in 
sder to examine the condition of wall plates 
iaperceptible manner, whilst the foundations 
ad the ends of tie-beams. 


Lead Roofs. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind archi- 
cts that cast-lead sheets are preferable to 
te milled quality. Recasting old lead should 
» done on the site of the building under 
pair. Flats should receive a fair slope of at 
last 1 in. in twenty-five or twenty. Board- 
g must be run parallel with the fall. Welts 
would, if possible, be used on church roofs. 
Tood rolls, when used, should have grooves 
throats to capillary attraction. 
tips should hav 


Asphalt. 

)Few materials require more careful selec- 
pn than asphalt. It is extremely difficult 
jr architects io tell good from bad; it is, 
pwever, essential that the bitumen should 
} thoroughly distilled before mixing with 
jastic asphalt, and devoid of fibre. It is 
jpecially valuable in covering old copings 
id cornices, rendering their preservation 
jmparatively easy without disturbing the 
{1 work. 

}Thatching is coming into greater use again. 
jae revival would be more general but for 
ye caution demanded by local authorities 
}d insurance companies. 

Reed thatching, as laid in the county of 
orfolk, is the best material and most attrac- 
ve in appearance. 

Thatching appears to have produced the 
pes of roofs upon which tiled forms have 
jen based. Hipped roofs are distinctly 
atchy in their origin. Thatch gables are 
yt the most desirable features for durable 
ilding. 


Plastering. 

In no department of our work is greate1 
jve required than in the manipulation and 
jplication of plaster. In old buildings 
pater caution still is necessary in order to 
pure adhesion of new material to old sur- 
ces. Material is all important. 

It is not neces to remind those con- 
‘ned with old places of the presence of 
jintings and other decorative works below 
|| whitewashed faces; the preservation of 
se colourings is a matter apart from 
jlinary structural repair, and should only 
jundertaken by those much accustomed to 
}: work. 

\tepairs to plan plastered surfaces 
jend to the actual defective area: the 
pptation to replaster a whole wall for 
jrtness and uniformity should be avoided. 
}imes must be reliable and of known 
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condition. Sand cannot be too coarse or clean. 
Hair should be obtained from tanneries where 
the old-fashioned process of detaching by the 
immersion in lime is still in force. Most hair 
now in use is removed from hides by means 
of chemicals, and is in consequence brittle. 
Plastering can be applied in one coat. No 
more than two, however, are necessa: y, and 
should always be spread and worked up 
with wood floats. No trowels are required 
in this trade. 

Smoothness of finish, which is always out 
of scale, as well as sympathy, is thus avoided 
in wall treatments. Rough plaster also dries 
out better than smooth, and causes condensa- 
tion to a much less degree than fine finishes. 

In conclusion, I would urge that, whatever 
be the nature of the building with the repair 
of which we are concerned, a complete record 
should be made of the actual works under- 
taken, including plans showing the state of 
the building prior to, and the condition of 
the work after, repair, a description of the 
and an account of the cost. 
should be made obligatory upon an 
or incumbent.” 


——+-o--—__ 
LAW REPORT. 
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BEFORE THE OFFICIAL REFERER 
(Mr. Murr Mackenzir). 
Contractor’s Action against Building Owner. 
Minter v. Waldstein. 


Tum hearing of this case was continued last 
week, it being an action brought by Mr. I’, 
3. Minter, a builder and contractor, againsi 
Mr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art at 


Cambridge University, from whom he claimed 
2,7501., the amount payable in respect of a 
certificate of Mr, Frederick Wm. Foster, an 
architect, and in respect of a contract made 
between the plaintiff and the defendant for 
the carrying out of alterations and additions 
at Newton Hall, Harston, ne: Cambridge. 
Defendant alleged that the work was defective, 
and counterclaimed against the plaintiff for 
10,0002. damages. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, K.C., and Mr. G. R. 
Blanco White (instructed by Mr. Blanca 
White) appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. F. St. John 
Morrow (instructed by Messrs. Withers & 


Co.) represented the defendant. 

Furth idence was given on behalf of the 
defendant’s case by Mr. Frederick Arthur 
Ball, of the firm of Messrs. Ball & Son, 


quantity surveyors, of No. 6, King’s Bench. 
eS Temple, and also by Mr. Walter Chas. 
tibbs, a 


- quantity surveyor, prac at 
Cambridge. 
Mr. KE. B. [’Anson, examined by St. 


John Morrow, said he was senior partner in 
the firm of BE. [l’Anson & Son, architects 
and surveyors. He had been in practice for up- 
wards of forty years, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, also a Fellow 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, architect to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and to several other 
public bodies. He inspected the roof in 
question on June 30 and July 20 last. Dealing 
with the roof over the new wing, the witness 
said he did not think the work there was what 
was intended by the specification. It was done 
in a very rough manner, and, to his mind 
there were several defects. To particular 
some, he considered that the curbs were very 
shaky, and the scarf joints seemed to be weak 
and had sagged. The raft in his opinion, 
should be rd-mouthed to the curb, and 
the work there was not in’ accordance with 
what was described on page 25 of the speci- 
fication. He also noticed that the spacing 


of the ceiling joists was uneven. He con- 
sidered that the rafters, where they -joined 
the curb, were improperly butted. They were 
not bird-mouthed as he considered they ought 
to be. He thought that the curb seemed to 


have moved. Speaking of the quality of the 
timber in this roof, he should say it was not 
of the best, but of inferior quality. He also 
considered that the quality of the timber in 
the twin roof was not of the best quality. 
He saw some bad shakes in it. He also 
found that the rafters were short. It was 
sought to remedy that by putting  picces 
underneath. He considered that the general 
construction of the roof was very defective. 
He thought that the roof was a very poor 
specimen ‘ofleeaipenter’s worl! Ee noticed 
differences in the angles of the roof. He 
thought that the purlins were not properly 
bedded on the principal rafter. The common 
rafters ought to be notched on to the purlin 
and lie flat on it. The tie beam had not been 
properly wedged up to the king post. He 
was not with Mr. Murray when he took the 
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levels of the floors, but he (witness) had levels 
, and afterwards tested them with Mr. 
He also made some tests as to the 
ing of the joists. He had seen Mr. 
Murray’s plans as to the spacing of the joists. 
He knew that the contract provided that in 
no case should the joists be more than twelve 
inches apart. That had not been carried out, 

The witness also gave evidence detailing the 
extent of t various sags which had taken 
place in certain of the rooms, and generally 
agreed with the evidence given by Mr. Murray 
upon that point. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas, 

During the time he had been in Court he 
had heard the prices the plaintiff had paid 
for the timber. Speaking as an architect, he 
did not think that the prices the plaintiff 
paid for the timber were the best prices. He 
agreed that Minter would probably iknow 
the proper price to be paid for timber, and 
that he would not be likely to pay the best 
price without gétting the best quality. He 
did not think that oak, properly seasoned, 
would develop shakes. He considered that the 
shakes he saw were more than surface shakes. 
You could easily distinguish sappy timber, 
even after it had been saturated with water. 
What he complained about the cement ren- 
dering was that the cement and the hair were 
not properly mixed. The hair was left ex- 
posed on the surface, and it was not work 
which he should have passed himself. 

Tf it was left rough by the contractor om 
the direct instructions of the architect, can 
you complain about that?—Yes, in the way it 
was carried out. 

Do you know that when the plaster was 
finished Mr. Foster said it was done exactly 
as he wanted it done?—No, I do not. 

Cross-examination continued, 

Tt was quite a common thing, when you had 
got sagged rafte to put in solid strutting 
without disturbing the ceiling. Of course, it 
was a common thing to find a ed ceiling 
in an old house; but one did not expect to find 
modern one like Newton Hall. He 
did not know that Professor Waldstein wanted’ 
his ceilings in the old style, and “ leathery,” 
and so on. He took it that the Professor did’ 
not want sagged ceilings, however. Gr, heat 
was bad for joinery. Speaking generally, he 
did not think it fair to have the temperature 
of a house kept at 84 degrees where there 
new joinery; but he did not think it pos 


one in a 


ible 


to keep a house up to that temperature in 


the winter. 

Mr. Lewis Thoma: Fortunately, the tem- 
perature taken by a thermometer. 

Re-examined, t 
If were of equal size, the floor, which 
was made with the joists fixed. close together, 
would be stronger than the floor would be if 
the joists were placed wider apart. Badly 
mixed plaster could fairly be described as being 
efective. 
3 Me James Annan, examined by Mr. Salter, 
said he was a decorative plasterer, and his 
business in London and Edinburgh had existed 
for upwards of one hundred years. He had 
had forty years’ experience himself in plaster- 
ing work. He went down to Newton Hall 
last April for the purpose of examining the 
decorative ceilings. He also went there for 
the same purpose last Thursday, In April he 
made an examination of the enrichment of the 


hall ceiling. He found that the decorative 
work had started, and that there were two 
cracks across the rib within a foot of each 
other. Mr. Murrav was afraid that the thing 


might fall, and asked witness to report apon 
the matter. and tie it up if necessary. Witness 
reported that in his opinion there was no 
jmmediate danger of the thing falling. He 
reported that, in his opinion, the work could 
not be satisfactorily put right without pulling 
down the rib and stripping and replastering 
the ceiling. He considered that the cause of 
the sinking of the ceiling w because the 
joists had sagged, and the nails which sup- 
ported the rib had sprung. There were @ 
number of decorative ceilings in the house. 
He should describe the workmanship of the 
ceilings as fair average work, but he would 
not describe it the best workmanship. In 
his opinion, the cause of the trouble was the 
settlement of the building, Tt was not the fault 
of the plaster. He found, when he visited 
Newton Hall last Thursdav, that the condition 
of the enrichment on the hall ceiling had got 
worse than it was when he saw it in April. 
That was what he expected 

At the close of the evidence on behalf of 
the defendant Mr. L Stanborough, a 
quantity surveyor, practising in Bedford-row, 
W.C.. gave rebutting evidence on behalf of 
the plaintiff as to the sums he alleged to be 
due to the plaintiff on the variation account, 
and also in answer to the criticisms of Mr. 
Ball, the quantity snrvevor, who gave evidence 
on behalf of the defendant as to that account. 

During the course of the cross-examination 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


=this Number : Competitions, iv. ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii.; Auction Sales, xxii. : 

Gertain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur, 


Gompetitions. 


Serremper 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practising in Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- 
ated by R.I.B.A. 

Sepremper 5.—Skegness.—CorTaGe HospPirat.— 


Mr. E. R. Sutton, F.R.I.B.A., Assessor. Pre- 
mium 151, 15s. 
SepremBeR 9, — Pontefract. — SwimMinc- 


BaTHS.—Open to architects of the West_Riding 
of Yorkshire, Particulars from the Borough 
Surveyor. 

SepremsBer 12-25.—Athens.—Court or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
Gazette may be seen at the Library of the 
RIB A, 

SepremBer 16. — Manchester. — Liprary AND 
Art GALLeRtEs.—Limited to the ten_ selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

OctopeR 7. — Barnsley. 
Batus.—The Barnsley T.C. inv 
proposed extension of Public . ‘Three 
premiums are offered. See adv ement in 
issue of August 11 for further particulars. 

Octoser _30.—Holland.—Stainep GLass WHIN- 
Dow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OcrosrR 31. — Marylebone. — New MunicrpaL 
Buinpines.—Premiums of 1001., 751., 501. 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

November 1.— City of St. Petersburg.— 
Monument To ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMBER 29.— Glasgow. — DrsiGN FOR A 
Bripcr.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60/. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

January 31, 1912. — Australia. — Drsians For 
FEDERAL CaPiTa, City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

Juty 1, 1912—Dusseldorf._A plan for. the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000l. to 375l. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Dats.—Bristol.—A.TERATIONS mn THE GRAND 
Horet.—Particulars from Mr. F. A. Jenkins, 
44, Corn-street, Bristol. 
* No Dave.—Cardiff.—Trcunica, TNstrrure.— 
The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No _Dare.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 

school to accommodate about 200 children, Par- 
ticulars from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 
Bilston. 
* No, Datr.—Hast Sussex._New Hosprran.— 
The Joint Committee of the Hast Sussex Hospital 
and King Edward VII. Memorial Funds invite 
designs, etc., for new hospital. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

No Dats, — Nottingham. — Baptist Cxurce 
4nd PreMiIses.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs, Rorke & Jack- 
son. solicitors, King-street. Nottingham. 

No Dare.—Rochdale Infirmary.—EXxTENSIONs. 
—Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

No  Dare.—Salford.—Extension _ of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
toad, Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 


EXTENSION OF 
‘ite Gee for 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

,_ AUausr 18.—Castlewellan.--Bavx.—For build- 
ing a new branch bank, for the Northern Bank- 
img. Company, Ltd. Quantities from Mes: 
M‘Carthy & Brookes, surveyors, Scottish Pro 
dent-buildings, Belfast. Messrs, Hobart & 


Heron, architects, Scottish Provident-buildings, 
Belfi A 

AUG 19.—Bandon.—Barus.—Erection of 
two bathrooms in the Workhouse. Plans and 
specifications with the Master of the Workhouse. 

Aveusr 19. —Kirkcaldy.—AtreratTions.—F or 
alteration of premises to new offices and show- 
room, Drawings with “Mr. J. Kincaid, Gas 
Engineer, Gas Office, Kirkcaldy. 

AuGusr 19.—Middlestone Moor.—CLuB.—Hrec- 
tion of a workmen’s club and institute. Messrs. 
G. Johnston & Son, architects, Cockton-hill, 
Bishop Auckland. 

Aucusr 19.—Parton.—Atrerations.—Altera- 
tions to the school. Mr J. S. Stout, architect, 
36, Lowther-street, Whitehaven. 

Avcusr 19.—Pontneathvaughan.—DWELLING. 
—Erection of dwelling. Plans and specification 
at Half Way House, Glynneath. Mr. A. Morgan, 
Richmond House, Port ‘ennant-road, St. 
Thomas, Swansea. a 

Avausr 19.—Ross.—ALrerations.—Altering the 
Free Library premises. Plans and specifications 
by Messrs. Small & Ashton, architects, Ross. 

AvGust 21.—Eastling.—Repairs, _ e 
pairs and painting at the Council é 
Specifications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. 
W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster. 
Mr. Thos. Read, Frith, Otterden, Faversham, 

August 21.—Keighley.—Barus.—Construction 
of bathrooms, ete, at the Workhouse. Drawings 
seen, and quantities from Messrs. Moore & Crab- 
tree, architects, York-chambers, Keighley. | 

AuvGcusr —Delph.—Restpence.—Erection of 

a villa residence. Names to Mess: B. Abbey 
& Son, architects and surveyors, 34a, New-street, 
Huddersfield. 
* AuGusT 23. — Barnet. — CLERK’s OFFICES.— 
The Guardians of the Barnet Union invite ten- 
ders for erection of Clerk’s offices at Wellhouse- 
lane, See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. . 

AuvGusr 23.—Bradford.—Depor.—erection of a 
milk depét. Drawings and general conditions of 
contract seen, and quantities’ from the City 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford, 

AuGust 23.—Bradford.—Roor, Erc.—For new 


roof to house in Horton Park; painting in 
recreation grounds and cemeteries. Draw- 
ings seen, and quantities and_ specifications 


from the City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

AvGuUsT 23.—York.—PuLtine Down.—For the 
pulling down of the York Skating Rink, Syca- 
more Hstate. Mr. H. E. Appleton, Liquidator, 
28, Pavement, York. 

AvGusr 24.—Blackburn.—CrssPooLs, ETC.—Re- 
construction of about thirty privies and cess- 
pools to water-closets. Specification and form 
of tender, on deposit of 10s., from Mr. Wm. 
Stubbs, Assoc.M,Inst.C.H., Borough and Water 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 5 

AvGust 24.—Egremont.—Cortace.—Hrection 
of a cottage and out-offices. Drawings and speci- 
cations at the office of the County Land Agent, 
Mr. D. A. Gibson, 28, Castle-street, Carlisle. 

Aucusr 24,—London.—Repairs, ETc.—For_ re- 
pairs and painting at the Workhouse, St. 
Leonard-street, Bromley-by-Bow, E. Specifica- 
tions from Mr. G. Stacey, Clerk, Barnes- 
street, Stepney, E. 

AuGUSr 24.—Willington.—CorraGEs.—Hrection 
of nineteen cottages, for the Willington Co- 
operative and Industrial Society, Ltd., Dur- 
ham. Plans, ete., at the offices of the Society. 

AvuGust 25,—Birmingham. — ALTERATIONS.— 
Extension of and alterations to the parcel office. 
Drawings, specification, conditions, and con- 
tract seen with Mr. J. Tosh, H.M. Office of 
Works, Pinfold-street, Birmingham. Quantities, 
on deposit of 11, 1s., from the Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. 

Avcust 25,—Uttoxeter.—REMODELLING.—For 
remodelling with iron cattle stands, iron sheds, 
drainage, water mains, etc., the Cattle Market. 
Quantities from, and plans 
at, the office of the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. 
J. R. Hadfield, Town Hall, Uttoxeter. 

AuGuUsr 26.—Bamford.—Lopcr.—Hrection of a 
foreman’s lodge at the filter beds. Quantities 
and forms of tender from the architects, Messrs. 
W. B. Starr & Hall, 12, Victoria-street, Notting- 
ham, on deposit of 11. 1s, 

* AUGUST 26,—Frindsbury. — ALTERATIONS,-— 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for alterations to teachers’ dwelling-house at 
Frindsbury Extra, Wainscot Council School. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 

Avcust 26.—Llanon.—VittAs.—Erection of 
two semi-detached yillas. Plans and_ specifica- 
tions with Mr. J. Lewis Evans, architect and 
surveyor, 21, Great Darkgate-street, Aberystwyth. 

AuvGcusr 28.—Cwm, Mon.—Hovuss.—Hrection of 
caretaker’s house at Duffryn schools, Tallistown. 


and specifications ~ 


Plans and specification with the Committee's 
Architect, Mr. H. Waters, M.S.A., Market! 
chambers, Ebbw_Vale. 

AvGuUsr 28.—Ebbw Vale.—Hovusr.—Erection 
of a caretaker’s house at Duffryn Schools, Tallis! 
town, Cwm, Mon. Plans, specification, and 
conditions of contract with -the architect, Mr, 
ey, Waters, M.S.A., Market-chambers, Ebbw 

ale. | 

AvGust 28. Farnborough.—FiIRE-STation,—| 
Erection of fire-station behind the Town Hall 
Deposit of 21. to Mr. J. E. Hargreaves, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Farnborough, Hants. 

AvGusrt 28.—Fernhill.—-Repams, ETC.—Ho} 
painting and repairs to the Workmen’s Institute) 


Specification with Mr. J. Rees, architect 
Pentre. 

AU tT 28. — Keighley. — CoNVENIENcES— 
Alterations to the sanitary conveniences at Holy, 


croft School. Particulars from the Borough) 
Engineer, Council Offices, Keighley. 

AvGusr 28.—London.—Warps, rrc.—Hrectionl 
of proposed new additional wards, etc., at thi 
Hornsey Cottage Hospital, Park-road, Hornsey 
N. Plans, specifications, and information fron 
the architect, Mr. George Lethbridge, F.R.LB.A, 
7, Draper’s-gardens, London, H.C. 

AvGusr 23.—Mullingar.—PRre1 
of new premises for the Ulster ank, 
Plans and specification seen with Messrs. Black 
wood & Jury, Ms.R.1.A.I., architects, 4 
Donegall-place, Belfast. Quantities from Messrs! 
Ww. Stephens & Sons, 18, Donegall-square 
North, Belfast, on deposit of 21, 2s. | 

AuGusr 28.—Seaforth.—WoORKSHOPS, EIC= 
Erection of stables, workshops, sheds, etc. Plan! 


and specification seen, and auantities from Mi 
F. Spencer Yates, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Sui 


veyor to the Council, Town Hall, Waterloc 
Deposit of 10s. 6d. 
AuGUst 28.—Swindon.—SHELt#! Construc 


tion of shelters at the Workhouse Infirmary 
Stratton, St. Margaret. Plans and _ specification) 
with Mr. John P. Kirby, Clerk to the Guardians) 
Union Offices, 100, Victoria-road, Swindon. 
AuGuUsr  28.—Worksop.—Warps, Ertc.—Hrec) 
tion of children’s wards, extension of adul| 
males’ ward, and new kitchens, etc. Drawing} 
and_ specifications with Mr. A. H. Richardsor| 
architect, Market-place, Worksop. Quantities 0) 
deposit of 2l. 2s. , 
AvGcust 30.—London.—Hovse.—The Metre 
politan Asylums Board invite tenders for th 
erection of a house at_the Western Fever Hoi 
pital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, S.W.  Drawin 
and specification, by Mr. W.. T. | Hatel 
M.Inst.C.E., -I.Mech.E., Engineer-in-Chit 
Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C 


Deposit of 11. i 
AvGusr 30.—Sevenoaks.—Tanx.—Constructin 
a rain-water tank and plumbing work in ¢o 
nexion therewith at the Isolation Hospita 
Otford. Plans and specification seen with th} 
architect, Mr. Ernest Pawley, 86, High-stree’ 
Sevenoaks. 
AvGusr 30.—Warwick..-Homes.—Erection ¢ 
a pair of children’s homes and appurtenay) 
buildings. Quantities from Mr. F. G. Cundall 
M.S.A., architect, 4, Parade, Leamington Spi 
on deposit of 21. 2s. 
* AuGUst 31.— Leytonstone, N.E.— Ne 
Founpations, etc.—The West Ham Union inyi) 
tenders for (1) formations of new foundation! 


at Union Infirmary, Leytonstone. 
advertisement in this issue for  furth( 
particulars | 
%* SEPTEMBER 1,—Winchester.—Corraces.—T] 
Managers of the Hursley Estate invite tende) 
for four pairs of cottages on the Hursley Hstat 
See advertisement in this issue for furth) 
particulars. 
SEPTEMBER 2.—Cardiff.—RENOVATIONS, BIG. 
Repairs and renovations at 13, Northcote-stre¢ 
Jardifi. Specification from Mr. Arthur J. Harr 
Clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s-chambers, Cardi 
%* SEPTEMBER 3.—Barrow-in-Furness.—Ormich) 
—Tenders are invited for the building of nel 
offices for Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., at Barrow) 
Furness. See advertisement 
further particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Devizes.—Warps, xt¢c.—Hré) 
tion of two new wards, and alterations and ad¢ 
tions to the existing buildings at the Cotta} 
Hospital. Plans and specifications with 
architect, Mr. A. J. Randell, M.S.A., 4 
John-street, Devizes. 

Srpremper 4.—Glasgow.—Orrices.—The Ca 
donian Railway Company invite tenders for t 


in this issue f) 


i 


extension of the Company’s head offices. Dra 
ings seen at the office of the Company) 
Engineer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgo 


Quantities on deposit of 2l. 2s. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


jhe date given at the commencement of each 
jigraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
} names of those willing to submit tenders, 
1 be sent in. 


ppreMBerR 5.—Abertillery.—AppitTIONS, rTc.— 
rations and additions to the passenger 
ion, for the Great Western Railway. Plans 
specification seen, and quantities from the 
ineer, at Newport Station. 

PTEMBER 5 


5, — Birmingham. — Srasie.—The 
at Western Railway invite tenders for the 
tion of a stable at Hockl lans and speci- 
lion seen, and quantities from the Engineer 
Wolverhampton Station. 

PTEMBER 5.—Minehead.—Srasie.—The Great 
\itern Railway invite tenders for the erection 
ji, stable at Minehead, Some Plans and 
jiner, 8 seen, and quantities from the 


Vineer, at Taunton Station. 

PTEMBER 6.—Gichfield.—BarRacks.—Erection 
No. 8 blocks, including drainage, 
er mains, etc., at the Whittington Heath 
qecks, Lichfield, in the Northern Gommand, 
1s, specification, and conditions of contract 
The Office of the Director of Barrack Con- 
Yetion, 80, Pall Mall, London, S.W., or at 
i Barrack Construction Office, Whittington 
ith Barracks, Lichfield. Quantities from the 
fetor of Barrack Construction. Deposit of 


barrack 


PTEMBER 6. — Norwich.—Gatiery.—Erection 
gallery at the Castle Museum. Plans and 


fication, quantities, with Mr. A. BE. Collins, 
{-lnst. °C... City. Engineer, Guildhall, 
Wich. Deposit of 51. 


jeremper 9. — Tewkesbury.—A.TERATIONs.— 
alterations to property, in Chance-street. 
Svings seen, and specifications from Mr, 
er, Borough Surveyor,  Station-sireet, 
jsesbury. 
/ PTEMBER 16.—Chester.—Housss, rrc.—Erec- 
of three single dwelling-houses and_ three 
) of farm buildings, on the Sound Estate, 
Nantwich. Plans seen. and_ specifications 
quantities, on deposit of 1l., from the C.C. 
Agent, County Estate Office, 49, Northgate- 
t, Chester, 
PTEMBER 16.—Chester.—Hovse, EvTc.—Hrec- 
of one single dwelling-house and one set of 
a buildings, on the Moston Estate, near 
{lbach. Plans seen, and_ specifications and 
tities, on deposit of 11., from the C.C, Land 


jit, County — Estate Office, 49, Northgate- 
it. Chester. 
PEPTEMBER _21.--Maldon.—Porice-sTaTron.— 


County of Essex Standing Joint Committee 
e tenders for a police-station. See adver- 
aent in this issue for further particulars. 
SEPTEMBER 25. — Glasgow. — EXTENSION OF 
)-OFFICE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
Public Buildings invite tenders for exten- 
of General Post Office. See advertisement 
dis issue for further particulars. 

Jcroper 2. — Lingfield. — Drivi-Hatt.—The 
ey Territorial Force Association invite 
prs for new drill-hall premises. See adver- 
Pent in this issue for further particulars. 
Dare. CHAPEL.—Erection of a 
chapel. Mr. H. Ascough Chapman, 
i architect, Prudential-buildings, 


Date.—Barnsley.—Suors.—Erection of 
shops. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect, 
egent-street, Barnsley. 
i.—Bradford.—Housss.—Erection of 
of semi-detached houses in Straightacres- 
Park-road, Eccleshill. Mr. J. Harper 

architect and sur r, Calverley- 
square, Leed: 
} Dare.—Brighton.—-Scuoon.—Erection of a 
jmar school at the junction of Old Shoreham 
$Dyke roads. Drawings and specification by 
75. B. Russell, F.R.I.B.A., 11, Gray’s-inn- 


tre, London, W.C., and quantities by Mr. 
on Hunt, quantity surveyor, Brighton. 

Gsit of 21. 2s, 
Dare.—Cantley.— Orrices.— Reconstruction 


Ne out-offices at the National School. Plans 
Wspecification with the architect, Mr. J. 
Jhons, 10, High-street, Doncaster 

) Date. — Halifax. — Arrerations.—For the 
veg to farm buildings. Architects, 
yes. J. EB. Walsh, F.S.1., and Graham 
plas, F.R.IB.A.. 10, Harrison-road, Halifax. 
Date.—Hawsker Mill.—Corraces.—Con- 
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version of outbuildings into two cottages. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. Jas. Maxwell 
McGee, Hawsker, near Whitby. 


No | Dats.—Seaforth._Hi DQUARTERS.—Hrec- 
tion of new headquarters for the 7th Battalion 
The King’s (Liverpool Regiment), in Seaforth, 
Plans from Mr. H. L. Beckwith, architect, 3. 
Cook-street, Liverpool, on deposit of 2l. 

No Dars.—Yorquay.—Granp Horer. 
of a new wing, structural alterations, etc, 
hotel. Quantities, on deposit of 51. 5s., 
Messis. Waymouth, Johnson, & Webber, 
tects, Tormoham Manor Office, Torquay. 

No Dats. — Appitions, 
erc. — Alterations and additions to cemetery 
buildings at Wheatiey-hill Plans seen, and 
quantities from Mr. J. Garry, F.R.1.B.A., 47, 
Church-street, West Hartlepool. 

No Date. —Whitby. —VILLAs.—Erection 
pair of villas in Ruswa: 


from 
*archi- 


of a 
p-lane. Names to Mr. 


Harold G. Walker, architect and surveyor, 
Golden Lion Bank, Whitby. 
No Date.—Wombwell.— Hou SES, ETC.—Hrec- 


tion of two dwelling-houses and a shop. Mr. 
Batt Robinson, architect and surveyor, Womb- 
we 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


AuGust 19.—Helston.—Parx, xrc.—Construc- 
tion of a lake and park. Plans and specifica- 
tions with the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Helston, Cornwall. 

AvGusr 19,—Radnor.—Brrvce. — Construction 
of a small bridge over stream crossing the main 
road near the village of Bleddfa. Drawings seen, 
and Caph aei quantities, and forms of tender 
from Mr. T. L, Wishlade, Surveyor, Penybont, 
ednoasiteee 

AvGusr 21_—Perth.—BripGes.—Renewal of the 
superstructure of the bridge over the River May 
at Forteviot, near Perth, for the Caledonian 
Railway Company. Drawings seen at the office 
of the Company’s Engineer, Buchanan-street 
Station, Glasgow. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

Avausr 23.—Balrothery, Ireland. — RESERVOIR, 
Etc.—Construction of a storage reservoir, stream 
diversion, cast-iron pipe line, service reservoir, 
distribution system, and other works. Plans 
and specification with Mr. P. H. McCarthy, B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E.1., 39, WEB ea Ee aust Dublin; 
and quantities on deposit of 51. 

AvuGus? 31.—XHondon.—Tanx. Sanat of 
a steel water tank at the Union Infirmary, 
Whipps Cross-road, Leytonstone, N.B. Specifi- 
cation and sirayings prepared by Mr. Francis J. 
Sturdy, F A., and Mr. Arthur T. Walmis- 
ley, Xt Inet, C.E., from Mr. Thomas Smith, 
Board-room, Union-road, Leytonstone, 


4.—Porthcawl.—-REsERVOIR, ETC,— 
of two filter beds and a service 
Specification and plans by Mes: 
civi 


‘SEPreMBER 
Construction 
reservoir. 


John ‘Taylor, Sons, & Santo. Crimp, 
engineers, Caxton House, Westminster. Deposit 
of 51. 

SEPTEMBER 6. — Wicklow. — Bripaes. — The 


D 
invite tenders for the 


blin and South-Eastern Railway Company 
reconstruction of three 
bridges carrying the railway_over the Ovocw 
and Aughrim Rivers, near Woodenbridge, Co. 
Wicklow. Plans and_ specification seen, and 
quantities from the Chief Engineer, No. 4, 
Westland-row, ean 

No Dare. — Bly — Prant.—Erection 
pumping plant ae eropaecte Colliery, Mr. 
Grieves, Surveyor to the Council, Blyth, 
Northumberland 

No__ Dare. — Northfieet.—Licutine.—Erection 
of a lighting installation at the club. epee 
tions and form of tender from Mr. . Howard 
Brown, A.M.Inst.E.E., Park House, eee 
on deposit of 5s. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

Avueust 19.—Blaizgowrie,—Paintine.—For re- 
painting the steel and ironwork of Caputh 
Bridge. Specification from Mr. G. Wyllie, Road 
Surveyor, Blairgowrie. 

Auveusr 21. — Chartham. 
painting at the Covncil oan Specifications 
by the architect, Mr. W. Robinson. Caxton 
House, Westminster, seen wih Mr. F. S. Cloke, 
Sandwich. 

AvGuUsT 


of a 


— Parntinc. — For 


21, — Faversham. — DrcoraTInG. — 


7 


Nature of Appointment. 
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Cleaning and decorating, ete., at the various 
schools. Specifications from Messrs. H. Pover & 
Son, architects, Faversham. 

AvGcusr 21.—Shoreham.—Repairs, rrc.—For 
painting and repairs to the infants’ Council 
school. Specifications by the Committee’s Archi- 
tect, Mr, Wilfrid H. Robinson, of Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

Avaust 22, — Manchester. — Paintine,—For 
painting at new Islington Public Hall. Specifi- 
cation from the City “Architect, Town Hall, on 
deposit of 10s. 6d, 

AuGUsr 22.— Manchester. — PamnTING.—For 
painting at the West Gorton, Cheetham, and 
Newton Heath Branch Libraries. Specification 
ena City Architect, Town Hall. Deposit of 

s. 6d, 

AuGusT 22.—Poole.—PaintinG.—For painting 
various buildings, etc., in the Poole Park. Mr. 
S. J, Newman, F:R.1.B.A., Municipal Buildings, 
Poole. 

AvGusr 24.—Brentwood.—PatnTIneG, ETC.— 
Repairs and repainting of the fire-station and 


depot. Specification with Mr. A, J. Meeson, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Brentwood. 

AvGUST  96.—Cardiff.—Pamrina, erc.—or 
internal painting of the hospital and pro- 


bationary wards at Headquarters’ Homes, Ely. 
Specification from Mr. Arthur J. Harris, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. 

AvGUsT 26.—Whittingham.—PatntinG, ETC.-- 
For painting, etc., of the County Asylum, Mr. 
W. _N. Baldwin, Clerk and Steward, County 
Asylum, Whittingham, Preston. 

Aveust 28, — Londion.—Frncinc.—Erection at 
Groyelands Park, Winchmore Hill, of Jarrah 
timber fencing and unclimbable wrought-iron 
railing, Specification and particulars from_ the 
Council’s Surveyor, Mr. C Lawson, C.E., 
Corel Offices, Palmer's Green, N. Deposit 
oD 
* SEPTEMBER 2. — Battersea. — Economiser.— 
The Battersea B.C. invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of an economiser for the Public Baths. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

%* September 14.—Gondon, W.—Warp Lockers. 
—The Guardians of the Parish. of Kensing- 
ton invite tenders for fifty Canadian birchwood 
ward lockers for their Infirmary, Marloes-road, 

See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Avcust 19.—Radcliffe._-SewrRace,—Construc- 
tion of storm-water and humus tanks, conduits, 
ete. Drawings and specifications «seen, (and 
quantities, on*deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. W. 
Bothwell, Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 

AvGust 21. -. Portsmouth, = "MareRrats.— 
Supply of granite, etc. Specification from Mr. 
+. Hammond Etherton, Town Clerk, The Town 
Hall, Portsmouth. 

AvGust 23.—Bonchurch.—Dratn, _ eT¢.—For 
laying a surface-water drain between Bonchurch- 
road and the foreshore. Plans and specification, 
and -quantities from Mr. '. Saunders, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Belgraye-chambers, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Avcust 24,—Newpor 


STREETS.—For various 
street works. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport 

Aveusr 26—Burnley.—Serrs.—Supply of 
granite setts. Forms of tender from Mr. 
Pritchard, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 

AvGcusr 28,.— Farnborough. — STREETS.—For 
private street BATON, Forms of tender, 
ete., from Mr. J. E. Hargreaves, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, caeabeiougth Hants. 

Avcust 29.—Banbury.—Srone.—Supply _ of 
unbroken Hartshill stone. Mr. EH. Lamley 
Fisher, Clerk, Union Offices, Banbury. 

AuGust 29.—Birkenhead.—WaALts, Er¢e.—For- 
mation of paths and erection of boundary walls. 
Plans pay _ Specifications seen, and quantities 
from Mr. Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer ral Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
on deposit of 10s. 

AvGusr 29.—Blackpool.—Pirrs.—The Fylde 
Water Board invite tenders for the supply of 


cast-iron pipes. Specification and quantities 
from Mr J. Cook, Engineer, Sefton-street, 
Blackpool. 


By whom Advertised. 


| Application 
| to be in 


Salary. 


/CTOR or GOVERNMENT BUILDING WORKS.. 
)STANT CIVIL ENGINEER opm 


Govt. of New South Wales . 
Admiralty 


1,0001. per annum 
2001. per annum. 


Aug. 28 
0 date. 


Fuction 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered. 


LS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, E 


LDERS’ MERCHANT'S STOCK—At Ba iley 


Great Hall, Winchester Hous 
s Repository, Great Ormond. 
(RACTOR’S STOCK axp PLANT, NORTHAMPTON ‘On the Premis 


Churchill & Sim 


Skelding & Holland : 
Ww : 
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LAW REPORT—continued from page 201. 
of the witness by Mr. Salter as to the items 
in the variation account, regarding the 
gardener’s cottage, the witness stated that Pro- 
fessor Waldstein had sold the old material 


upon the site for an agreed sum to Mr. 
Minter. ae : 
That of itself ‘would not justify Mr. Minter 


using old stuff as new ?—Oh , it would, if 
he had the architect’s permission to use it, 
Do you seriously suggest that because these 
old bricks had become the property of Mr. 
Minter by purchase, and he was granted 
permission to use them by the architect, that 
he was entitled to use these old bricks and 
be paid for them as though they were new 
bricks? ic 
The witness replied in the affirmative, add- 
ing that they were exceptionally good bricks. 
Were these bricks fifty or sixty years old ?— 
I could not say what the exact age of them 
was, but I should say they would not be more 
than fifty years old. E 
If a builder buys old material, as old 
material, from a customer, and sells it back 
to the customer as new material, it would be 
a good thing for the builder? af i 
The witness replied that he did not think 
that could be said in the. present instance, 
because Mr. Minter had given a good price 
for the material. i : 
Do you say that because a builder gives a 
good price for the material he is entitled to 
sell it back to you as new? ? 
The witness replied that that was his 
opinion, when. the old material was. properly 
valued. Tn some cases old material might 
be really better than new. In the present 
instance the old bricks were exceptionally 
good. : : 
Referring to the estimate by the witness of 
the sum due to Mr. Minter for the flooring in 
the coach-house, witness stated that he thought 
Mr. Minter was entitled to be paid that sum, 
having regard to the fact that the flooring im 
the coach-house was only a small item, which 
was outside the house altogether, and was not 
included in the contract. He had applied the 
same principle generally as to the lodges and 
outbuildings, as all these particular works 
were not contained in the principal specifica- 
tion and contract. He did not consider, the 
contract itself applicable to the outbuildings, 
and his view was that Mr. Minter was not 
bound hy the contract in_respect of them. 
The Official Referee: Then I suppose you 
will also say that Mr. Waldstein, was not 
bound cither?—Well, I looked at it, sir, in 
the way that if a man has something he is 
expected to pay for it. _ 
Gross-examination continued ‘ 

In the work on the stables old material was 
valued as new. : 
Saat a ia cane which) Mr. Minter 
had put in in the stables, the witness stated 


i i st of 

+ Mr. Minter was entitled to the cost of 

ie mates his fair profit, and the cost of 
fixing. 


Is he not obliged #9 eho you phauane 
ives for the range?—It is not necessary in a 
gives fe that. 1 daresay Mr. Minter has the 
invoice, and is prepared to show it, to you, 

‘At the conclusion of the evidence, Mr. 
Clavell Salter addressed the learned Official 
Referee on behalf of Professor W aldstein, 
dealing exhaustively and in great detail with 
all the points raised in the case. R 

The learned Counsel had not concluded his 
address when we went to press. 


+--+ 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—Plans have been passed as follows 
by the Urban District Counci Additions, 
West Lodge, Mortlake-road, Messrs. Boore & 
Parker; motor garage, 43, Madrid-road, Mr. 
‘A. Harvey; four houses, Melville-road, Mr. 
}. J. Kerven. 
© Bethnal Green.—Valuable work (says Dr. G. 
P. Bate, the Medical Officer of Health, in his 
annual report) has been carried out under 
Section 15 of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, 1909. This section gives power to a lecal 
authority to deal with landlords who fail to 
keep houses of a gross rental not exceeding 
407. per annum in such a state as to be reason- 
ably fit for human habitation. The powers 
previously enjoyed in this respect were incom- 
plete. Fifteen notices, under Section 15 of the 
new Act, were served during the twelve 
months, and at the end of the year the require- 
of twelve of those notices had been 
ed with, and in three the necessary 


estminster—Dr. F J. Allan, the Med 
Officer of Health, in his annual report, refe: 
to the fact that as regards drainage, eic., 
proceedings were taken in only one case during 
the year, when a fine of 10s. and 23s. costs 
was imposed for carrying out drainage works 
in an improper manner. Legal proceedings 
in connexion with water supply were taken 
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in six cases. Additional sources of water 
supply on the upper floors of tenement houses 
were provided in 1,049 instances. As a rule 
the Council has not asked for more than one 
tap between the first and second floors, but 
the owners in some cases laid on water to cach 
floor. Several owners of property, as a res 
in the alteration in the method of cha 
for water, sunk wells. Analyses of the wa 
obtained had beei made, and there are curious 
variations in the water raised in different 
localities. Water, which is extremely soft, has 
a tendency at first to act on lead pipes, but 
after a time they become coated with a pro- 
tective ‘‘skin.’’ Analyses taken some_ time 
after the wells had been in use showed that 
the waters contained no lead. Complaints had 
occasionally been made by consumers of a 
white deposit of the salts in the water. The 
great increase of these deep wells in recent 
years must have a marked effect upon the 
underground water in the chalk under London, 
and as the level sinks, such wells will have 
to be sunk deeper. The rate at which the 
level is falling has been estimated at from 
two to three feet a year, and eventually it 
may not pay to sink wells to the depth 
necessary to obtain a supply; possibly, more- 
over, the quantity of water in this underground 
reservoir is not inexhaustible. The excavations 
in connexion with the new St. Anne’s Parish 
Hall, in Dean-street, led to the discovery under 
the pavement of a well 73 feet deep, contain- 
ing 57 feet of water. This was the source of 
supply of the old parish pump, which stood 
in front of the Vestry Hall. Its use was dis- 
continued in 1866, at the time of the cholera 
visitation, as it was found that many of these 
shallow wells were contaminated by soakage 
from cesspools, and thus became a means of 
spreading the disease. 


——__+-»--__—__ 
OBITUARY. 


Josef Israels. 

The famous Dutch artist, Josef Israels, who 
died at The Hague a few days ago, was 
born at Groningen on January 27, 1824. After 
leaving school his father took him into his 
employ, that of a money changer, but obsery- 
ing his talent for drawing, decided to allow 
his son to follow an artistic career. He placed 
him at first under two local artists, Buijs and 
van Wicheren, and then sent him to Amster- 
dam, where he studied under Jan Kruseman. 
In 1845 he proceeded to Paris, studying under 


Picot, and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He 
returned to Holland in 1870, but his. first 


artistic venture, a series of historical pictures, 
proved a failure. His defeat, coupled with 
the privations he had been forced to undergo 
in his student days, brought on an_ illness 
which necessitated a stay at the seaside. He 
went to Zandvoort, near Haarlem, and de- 
voted himself to depicting the everyday life 
of the fishor-folk of the district. With these 
paintings he rapidly acquired a reputation 
which has since never waned. He received ir 
the course of his career many istinctions 
He earned several medals at Paris 
was an Officer of the~Legion of Honour, a 
Commander of the Order of the Lion of the 
Netherlands, and received the Cross of the 
Belgian Order of Leopold. On his 80th birth- 
day some of his English admirers presented 
him with 20,000 gulden, which he d. 
the fund ra 
able ght 
Watch.” Tn 1906 he was elected a correspond- 


technical mode of presenting the conception 
go so far towards enhancing the impressi 


created. 


aS Se 
PATENTS. : 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


18,529 of 1910.—Colin Henry Adams: Ratchet 


tool for use as a spanner, drill, or lifting 
jack. oa 
9,299 of 1910—Mary Ewart Cambell, 


Walter Cambell, and Alexander Pryde: Build. 
ing blocks. : 

21,601 of 1910.—Edgar Newton: Means for 
connecting the water supply and fixing in 
position of bends, sockets, unions, or waste 
pipes to sinks, baths, basins, and the like. 

22,301 of 1910.—William Edward Lake 
(Thomas R. Beggs, Faucet and Valve Com- 
pany): Faucets and valves. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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22,519 of 1910.—Friedrich Schofer: Mam 
facture of tubular and like sections of chimne 
flues. 

23,212 of 1910.—Reuben John Edgington 
Sliding window-sashes. 

24,321 of 1910.—Michael Power: Windoy 
blind fittings. 

24,555 of 1910.—Thomas Sanders: Casemer 
fasteners and the like. 

27,088 of 1910.—Samuel Henry Adams; Mai 
hole covers, surface boxes, gully grate frame 
and the li 

27,494 of 1910.—David Howells: Method 


utilising waste mate: for the manufachn 
of concrete and like articles. 


———_+-@-e__. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY| 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
August 1.—By Supewicx, Sox, & Wear. 
Leayesden, Herts.—Six cottages amdsmithy,f. £3 
By Rozr. Bonp & Sons. 
Snape, Suffoik, — Freehold farms, ete., 675 acres "7,4 
August 2.—By Mappisoy, Mices, & Mappr- 


SON. 
Hickling, Norfolk.—Arable land, 38 acres, f.... 
By Morris, Marsuauy, & Poous. 
Bishops Castle, Salop.—Whitcot Stile and Old- 

de-Leys Farms, 246 acres, f. .... 2 
August 3.—By S. Wanker & So: 
Coulsdon, Surrey.—8 to 14, Mount Pleasant 
Villas, f., w.r. 1541. 14s... 1,2 
Hooley, Surrey.—3 to 8, 3 


w.r. 1321. 12s 9 
August 4.—By Ginuarr & Son. 
Carno, Montgomery. — Agricultural estate, 
1,650 acres, f .. 13,5) 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freeho 

‘ound-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold grouni-rent; i.garfi 
paproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for ren 
f. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; py fi 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for week! 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly renta’ 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs, fi 
years; la, for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; aq. fi 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescen) 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr, fi 
grove ; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. fi 
Offices ; s. for shops; et. for court. 


9 -_ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. f 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRR(| 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdc 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Frid| 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs, ] 

To Canada, post-free, 21s. 8d. per annum ; and to all partsl| 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceyle! 
ete., 26s. per annum, 

Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed | 
‘The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-atreet, W.G. 


Sa eg ge 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, t) 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lower! 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fal 
which should be remembered by those who make use| 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, 


Best Stocks.../........ 
Picked Stocks for Facings 


Per 1000, [paged at Railway Depét. 
8. 


le £8. | 
Flettons 0 Double Headers 13 7 
Best One Side and two 
Red ee 0 Ends ... -. ae 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and { 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End......... 18 7} 
BestBluePressed Splays & Squints 15 17! 
0 Best Dipped Salt | 
0 Glzd.Str’teh’rs 10 17 | 
Best Stourbridge Headers -. LO 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins,Bullnose, | 
Guazep Bricks. and Flats ...... 14 7 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7) 
Stretchers 1017 6 One Side and two 
Headers .. as Binds". V7 74 
Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and ; 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End .. 18 7) 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6  Splays & Squints 15 17 | 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 | 
per 1000 less than best, 
s. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand . 6 9 per yard, deliven 
‘Thames Ballast .... Bases ae | 
Best Portland Cement 29 Operton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0» * 
Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of t) 
ordinary charge for sacks, | 
Grey Stone Lime ............. 12s, 6d. per yard deliver 
Stourbridge Fixeclay in sacks 273. 0d. per ton atrlydl 


STONE. { 
Per Ft. Cube. | 
Baru Stone — delivered on road waggons, 8. | 


Paadington Depét....... a 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Eims | 
Depot seccccceee a 


Porrnanp Stone (20 ft. average)— 


Brown, Whitbed, delivered on road. wagyons, 
addington Depot, Nine Elms Depé 
yyimlico Wharf... pane 
ite Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, 
Pimlico Wharf. ..., a 
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STONE (Continued). 


| Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
8. d, s. d. 
jraster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
jor in blocks ...... 16 0 
henshill in blocks 1 10 
‘ley Dale in 4 
flocks .. 24 Talacre & & Gwespyr 
1 Corsehill in Stone.. peo eh ts 
‘locks .. fo ORS 
jax Sronr—Robin Hood Quality. 
/ Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
ppled random blocks .. 210 
)) Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
1. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
) ft. super.) 23 
|. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 26 
. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes 0 114 
* to 2h in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 74 
ip to 2 in. ditto, ditto.. careteoee OR AG) 
ep Yorr— 
| Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
, poled random blocks 0 
Per Ft. Super., De’ y jo 
}. sawn two sides landing to sizes ‘(ander 40 ft. Aas 
1 
‘i seri bed i two sides ditto 3.0 
}. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 12 
} self-faced random flags 05 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
Tn. £s. 4d. In. In. £s. 4a, 
4.10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
13 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto 18 6 
18x10 ditto 0 
i i) 
gre 6 
18x10 ditto 6 
16x8 ditto... 6 
| > 
i TILES. 
i At Railway Depét. 
s. d s. d. 
it plain red roof- ue Ornamental(per 
Jog (per 1000)...... 42 0 (000) 52 6 
) Hip and Valley Hip and Valley 
} (per doz.)...... 3 (per doz.) ...... 40 
iit Broseley (ver Best Ruabon red, 
00) 0 ‘brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 
Do.Omnamental (per 
i) 000) .. 50 0 
0 ee P 40 
s 0 Valley (per doz.) 3 6 
\t ‘ Hartshill”’ Staffords. (Hanley) 
rand, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 
lwced (per 1000)... 50 0 (per 1000) .. 42 6 
4, pressed (per Hand-made sand- 
00} eee 6 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
| Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
| woop. 
Burprxe Woop. At per standard. 
.£ 8s. d, £ s. a. 
1400... 1510 0 
1310 0... 14410 0 
Figne: best 2 2h in. by 7 in, and 
8in., and3in. by 7in. and8in, 1110 0 1210 0 
Hitens: best 2 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 Jess than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Hiuls: seconds 0 less thn best, 
jtens: seconds 010 0 » ” 
jin. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in, 910 0 1010 0 
ii 44 in. and 2 in by5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
veign Sawn Boards— 
yin, and 1} in. by 7 in... 010 0 ‘more than 
battens. 
vin, . ee ns O70. ” 
“timber: best middling Danzig At per load of ah ft. 
Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 0 
veconds 410 0 0 
. 317 6 0 
frail timber (6 in. to8 in.) 3.5 0 0 
/wedish balks 212 6. 0 
‘ch-pine timber (0 ft.average) 410 0 ... 0 
JorERs’ Woop. At per standard, 
dite Sea: first yellow deals, 
in, by 11 in. 10 0 0 
3in. by 9 in. 210 0 0 
iH Battons .2tin,and 3in. by7in. 17 0 0 0 
yecond yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 0 
3in, by 9in. 18 0 0 0 
} Battens, ,24in, and Sin. by7in. 14 0 0 0 
Jhird yellow deals, 3 in. by 
{| 11 in, and 9 in. ‘ (Ot) sera an 
) Battens,23in.and 3 in. by7in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Hiersburg: first yellow deals, 
) Sin. by 11 in, 2 i} 22:10 0 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 0 1910 0 
) Battens . 0 1 00 
i llin 0 0 
| Do. 3 in. by 0 0 
» Battens ... 0 0 
ind yellow deals, 3intby 1lin. 13 10 0 0 
| Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 130 0 0 
| Battens eee 0 0 
ite Sea and Petersburg— 
jjirst white deals, § by Li in. 15 0 0 0 
| 3 in, by 9 in, re 00 0 
| Battens -.. 110 0 0 
eee coals: 3in. DE ee i i 0 0 i 
i) 
010 0 0 
00 0 
10 0 0 
‘low Pine Fist, regular sizes a 00 
‘Adments . 00 
}:conds, re; 00 
iidments 00 
{ai Pine— 6 0 
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WOOD (Continued), 
JornEeRs’ Woop (Continued)— 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube 
Small “» 
Wainscot Oak ines per ft. cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch . 
fin. 
Dry Mahogany—Houn 
basco, per ft. super, as inch.. 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super, as inch 
Teak, per load .... 
American Whitewood 
per ft. cube 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— 
1in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot . 
Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 
1}in. by7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 
lin. by 7 in. 
shot... 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. 
1hin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matche seseeeenes 
in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 
Lin, by 7 in, ” ” 
#in. by 7 in. white » » 
Lin. by 7 in. 
6 in, ab Gd, to 9d, per equare less Ae Yin, 


lo orow? 
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planks, 
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JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 


Rolled Steel Joists, enna £3. d. £8, a, 

sections ... GEOR rns 20eO 
Compound 

sections .., 900 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions 1100 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections 900 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates ... 900... 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 


METALS, 


Tron— £s. a. £s. a 
Common Bars ” 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good. 

merchant quality .... 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars 
Mild Steel Bars 
Hoop Iron, basis pric 
” » Galvanised. 
*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 

Sheet Iron Black— 
UsHEy sizes to 20 g. 

» 24. 
” ” 26 g. 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


3 ft. to 20g. .. ONO es. 
Ordinary sizes to 2 2. and 24g. 1510 0 = 
» 6 g.. $1610 0 = 


Sheot Iron, Galvanised, fiat, best quality 
Ordinary: sizes to 20 g. 18 

» 22g. an 

Galvanised Corrugated Shests— 

Ordinary sizes, Gft. to 8ft. 20g. 14 10 

” me. and 24g. 14 15 


[ate 


Tt 


” 1 
Best. Soft Steel Shests% 6 ft. by 2ft. 

to 3 ft. to 20 g, and thicker. 12 
Bere Soft ite ee g. & 24g, He 8 


Cut] Nails, Bi in. to 6 in, 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


& 
on 
2005 S00 coo 


LEAD, &e. 


Lzap—Sheet, English, 41b. and up Ae 
Pipe in coils 715 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe 

Zrsc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne - 
Silesian . 5 0 ton - 

Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 

CoprpER— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin ” 


Copper nails. 
Copper wire . 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin 


Taste 


Tix—Eng gi 
Sonper—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s . 
Blowpipe . 


Hea 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
. 23d. 26 oz. fourths . 
32 oz. thirds.. 


15 oz, thirds 
» fourths 


33d. 
53d. 


21 oz, thirds. 33d. » fourths 44d, 
» fourth; ad. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 
28 oz. jthirds. . 43d. ” 21 oz. 43d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


} Hartley’s Figured Rolled, Ox- 

+ ford Rolled, Qce- 

Pon anic, Arctic, Muffled, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white. , 


Ditto, tinte 
* Not less than three crates. 
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OILS, &e. £s.d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 6 
» ” » in barrels. ” 037 
” ” » in drums. » 039 
Boiled ,, » in barrels. * 039 
” ” » in drums. ” 040 
Turpentine in barrels ” 033 
2 in drums 035 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 2110 0 
Red Lead, Dry . 2000 
Best Linseed 03 per oR oll 0 
Stockholm Tar + perbarrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &. Per gallon. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak . 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oal 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches . 
Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple . 
Finest Pale Durab! 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnis! 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper . 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black . 
Berlin Black . 
Knotting 
French anc 


Reet ee 


E 
SSan0hShebHeSabe SRSm?E 


SSSOSOSOHOHOOCSOSD COCO 
BOSSSSOASSSSSOSOOR Saa0™ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect to lite: 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “T 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

‘We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, jplokographky manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

AW drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for FO is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ita 
Aeceptance, 

.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
ae ‘Important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


Sg ee 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us nob later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless i in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. +Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ANSTEY.—For proposed new Council school, for 
re County Council Education Committee. 


Mr, A. H: Hind, A.R.I.B.A., Grey Friars, Leicester. Mr. 


Ernest G. rveyor, County Education Office, 
Leices by the Surveyor :— 
H. Toone & W. Stanger... £2,073 0 0 
Warrington £2,365 16 11} F. Sleatl 2,016 0 0 
G. Toone & J. Chapman, 
Son . 2154 9 0] Rutland- 
W. G. Simons 29 0 0] avenue, 
B. Shipman 09712 6| Teicester* t 1,999 0 0 


£ Tender accepted subject to reductions. 


CHESTERFIELD.—For 
stable, ete. 


erection of a 


cottage, 


J. Wright W. Tomlinson... 

S. Brailsford. D. Brown 

G. Keeley . 650 0 0 | Marsden Bro: 

Collis & ‘or 638 00/8.  Wheateroft, 
590 00 Walton - road, 


Holmes ‘& Sons 570 00 Chesterfield* ., 515 18 1 


LONDON. ‘or the erection of a new police-station 
at Streatham. Mr, J. Dixon Butler, F.R,1.B.A., Archi- 
tect and Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New 
Scotland-yard, SW. Quantities by Messrs, Thurgood, 


Sond Chidgey, 8 Adelphi-terace: Strands W.0.: 


D. W. Barker & J. Grover & Son... £11,492 
Sons, Ltd. .£ Prestige & Co.,Ltd. 11490 
Rice & Son J. ‘Mowlemé&Co. sLtd, 11,490 
J.Chessum é 11,451 
W. H. Lorden & Son 4842 10,949 
J. Appleby & Sons 117730 | Sabey & Son, “Ltd. 10°758 
C, Ansell 11,678 | Patman & Fother- 
ingham, Ltd....... 10,738 
11,686 | Godson & Sons...... 10,627 
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LONDON.—For redecoration and repairs, ete., for ROTTINGDEAN.—For erection of four Ham H Stone. 
Camden Brewery Company, Ltd. Mr. A. E.MeEwan- a Mr. J. W. Hawker, B Iti 
} orn, Survey company, 8, King William- street Quadrant, Brighton. Quantities by eine Doulting Stone. 
} reet, Charing C é 5 
gt, Rowland Bros, Coles ..s.escss... £7,964 Portland Stone. 


e-house, “York-road, 


M. Ma 


& 
W. Lawrence & Sons 8 tin, 
ane 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite, 


| # : 

at The “ Market Tavern’? pub 
\ 
| 


Pancras, N.W. ; a Sine 
nde: 8,198] bournet. 7,745 ing the Ham Hill Stone Go, and C, Trea 
J. Jauncey & Co. ...... £ C. J. Newby & Bros F 8100 | Patrick? |... 75698 (incorporating EO ea 'rask & Son, 
C. J. Newby & Bro: . ronsles & Co. 7,988 Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
| } Rev E estimate. [+ Provisionally accepted. { Did not comply with London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, | 
i The “Lord Hampden,” Hampden-1 cad, Holl way, N. conditions. ] NG ROtasonaiean Stead , 
\} Green & Smith £253 | C. J. Newby & Bros.* £220 Son ee > “ s . 


W.S. Barton & Co.... 


SHRE MAE —For new water supply to Cound 


| 
i} The ‘ Constitution”? public: King’s-road, St. Hall, with nen softening apparatus and fire . 
at Pancras, N.W. ¢ hydra Meee Mage Ht une eee Hayler, Grey Stone Lime 
| Kink © Randall... £274. J. Newby & Bros.* £205 architec and sanitary engineers, 7, Pall Mall, CSE ETI HLS) IO, 
| ~ Jauncey & Co. v2 i : 
The “British Queen’? public- house, Ferdinand-street, Huclusive of Supplying the Main. PORTLAND CEMENT, | 
i Kentish Town, N.V W. H. Smith & Co. ee 637 PLASTER, SIRAPITE, AND SAND. 


552 


aa are Bros.* £123 Perkins Bros., Shrewsbur 


For Supply of 1,894 yds. of 4-in. Main. iss 
public-house, Malden-road, Clay Cross Co. ... R. Maclaren & Co. ... £254 Apes: JOSEPH S. PETERS. 
Town. N.W. StavelyCoal & Iron Gi Works: MERSTHAM, SURREY.  Tel.: Merstham 
C. J. Newby & Bros.* £157 Depot: 417,OLD KENT ROAD. el.: Hop 3681, 


SOUTH HORNCHURCH. — For enlargement. of 
x Education Committee (Romford ; 
NW. District Sub-Committee). Mr. A. S. R. Ley, M.S.A., Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay, 


C. J. Newby & Bros.* £188 architect, 214, Bishopsgate, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4: 
J.B. H, Low, QS.A., 74, Duke-street, Chelmsford Poultry, H.C.—The best and cheapest material 


Kirk & Randall .. Delivered in true! 
} J. Jauncey & Co, . 


The * Ponsford 


loads to any Station, or by vans in Londor 


Kirk & Randall . 
J. Jauncey & Co. . 


} The Dalby Tavern” public-house, Dalby-street, Kentish — school, for the Es 
i ‘ Town, 


i Kirk & Randall .. 
Mi J. Jauncey & Co. . 


i The “ Duchess of Kent” public-house, Charlotte-strect, N. Hawkey & Old- aval mob. for damp courses, railway arches, warehous 
i Gay Bros.*. setetese : . £81 10 McCormick&Sons 1; i floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk 
| i The “ Tufnell-par Hotel,” Tufnell-park-road, N. J.Chessum &Sons 1,833 0] F. & E rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 
Hl Kirk & Randall ......... £589 | Green & Smith* ......€179 5-5 Hammond & | DO TRITE RETIRE Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 0c 
G. J. Newby & Bros... 198 | Dove Bros., Ltd. ...... 173 ‘on .. seve 1,797 0) J. W. Trudgett ... | 
0. P. Drever «1... 1,757 7| G. Brown, Grays* | 
The Portland Arms” beer-house, Wandsworth-road, S.W. Brown Bros. 1,739 0| A. H. Frydt 13370 0 | 
Sheffield Bros... W. S. Barton & Co.* ... £75 [Architect's estimate, comparable with the above, SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., > 
. J. Newby & B: £1,500 
Cant iTRY & BRO Ee fies + Withinen, LITHOGRAPHERS, | 
The “ Britannia” public-house, Fuirfav-road, Hampstead, 
} LW. SSS Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fo 
| Kirk & Randall © J. Newby & Bros. £159 _ -wRHYMOUTH.—For erection of a secondary school. Bills of Quantities, &. 
! W. Easun Dove Bros., Ltd.*. U8 Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, architects, St. Mi ret, 


4 & 6, East Harding-st., Fetter-la e, H.C, 


Telephone : DALSTON 133 
OGILVIE & C0 Many years connected wit 
the late firm of W. 
@§ LAScELLES & Co., 
of Bunhill Row. 
Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N, 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
| Dorepara ceienee Green & Smith ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, ““funm 


W.&8, Barton & Co. 215 | C. J. Newhy & Bro: Q : r 

The “ Enterprise” public-house, Chalk Farm-road, N.W. . 

Dove Bros., Ltd.......£182 | C. J. Newby & Bro: £166 ASPHALTE 
W.S. Barton & Co. 2| F. G. Gregory* 165 a i j 


Phe “Lord Amberley? public-house, Amberley-roa, For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, 


Paddington, ¥ SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD., For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floor; 
Dove Bros., Ltd...... £209 0 | H. C. 


C.J. Newby& Bros. 193 0 
+ Recommended for acceptance. 


EXPERTS IN The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 
| | MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For new junior Council THE 
school, for Leicestershire County Council Education 
Committee. . Ernest G. Fowler, Architect and 
Surveyor, County Education Office, Leicester :— 


Soman ; , 0 
T. Hickman & E. Fox £1,139 10 

Sons ... £1,199 0| J. Chapman,Rut- 
G.Jarman&Sons 1,165 10|° ‘land-avenue, | 
F. J. Bradford... 1,145 0 ieester" ...... 1,093 0 . | 


Leicester* 


and 13, Victoria-street, Wes 


The “ Admiral Nelson” public-house, Cu-lton Vile, Weymouth, 
Kilburn, N.W. - 


i €. J. Newby & Bros. £262 0 | Green & Smith...... £188 17 
J. Jauncey & Co. 256 0! A. Bowler* ........ 138 10 
Dove Bros., Ltd... 195 0 


The “Wandsworth Bridge 

Wandsworth Bridge-road, S.W. 

Kirk & Randall .. C. J. Newby & Bros Wakeham Bro 2 

Patman & Fothering: Dove Bros., Ltd *. : Jenkins & Sons, Ltd 

ham ... . 399 Pittard & Sons. 
H. Gough 


Tavern”  public-house, 


The Birdie Hand publie-hovee Wigh-stree!, Hamp. 
stead, N.W. 


ray & Sonf... £162 6 


we 


a 
wh d address should he inserted in al 
MERTON—For erection of additional ofices. », BEST WORK ONLY. SO Oe caeibeinke Co 


specifications, 
G. Jerram, Borough Surveyor, Merton :— > 


F. G. Lawrence 4 Burges & Sons ... £1,067 0 F i i i i 
GC.Wood&Sons 1145 0 ‘ 1005. 8 or estimates, quotations, and all information | 
al 


\ Tt Beatie Oiler nae eS Telephone 2685 Wall, or write apply at the Offices of the Company, 


H. Hann 3 0 Pini G2 Son: ‘3 968 0 
Souode Sois. im) olrasterncia’< " ° BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL | 
T Hollo vor Ol hanes 932 0 BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. CANNON STREET, E.C, 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


PRESS)  ewarr & Son ta, 


Lee 346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


Telephone : 
2570 North, 
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CONSULS OVER THE TARN, MonTAuBAN. 


HE recent article in a contem- 
porary illustrating an artist's 
dwelling in Bruges is suggestive 

} considerations wider than its 

hediate subject. Attractive as are 

|| private reserves, their charm, as 

y 


author justly remarks, is for the 
jileged few, while it is in any case 
jimed to a narrow area. Such 
vidual instances, however, naturally 

one on to a larger and mo 
hentous question ; none other, in fact, 
1 that of the artistic fortunes and 
ral conservation of a city which— 
| Venice, like Nuremberg—holds a 


jial place in the international worlc 
vt and architecture, and is familiar 


hirticular to English-speaking votaries. 
js a question which in this day of 
jge must awaken our most watchfu 
rest. 
pon extending one’ssurvey to the town 
arge in its various aspects, one is 
by a strange conflict of conditions, 
pe left at last in a state of mind 
gly tinctured with dismay. Not 
Bruges has grown’ careless of her 


1 
| 
| 


*See the Connoisseur for June, 


The Chateau of Chenonceaux. 


(A-A, Excursion. 


history and her charms—far from it, 
as will presently appear; but she affords 
in the twentieth century the unusual 
spectacle of a city bent, on the one hand, 
on renewing her medieval youth, and, on 
the other, upon bringing herself into line 
with the latest commercialism. She is 
busied, in fact, in making the best of 
both worlds, the old and the new. The 
attempt is obviously hazardous: it 
irresistibly calls to mind the warning 
phrase Ceci tuera cela—where modern 
and medieval dispute the field. Not, 
again, that her chief memorials of the 
past can ever be seriously endangered, 
but that that rarer and more elusive 
thing, her old-world atmosphere, the 
relative integrity of age yet remaining 
to her, may be suffered—half un- 
consciously perhaps—to evaporate. 

A recent writer of a descriptive volume 
has been pleased, following a popular 
tradition, to entitle the same “ Bruges la 
Morte.” Were she indeed so in certain 
modernist aspects, it need surely give no 
ground for real regret. For it seems 
hardly fanciful to suggest that cities 
and countries, even as individuals, have 


See page 212.) 


CONCERNING BRUGES. 


a mission marked out for them by their 
character, circumstances, and traditions, 
a part to play in the world, a moral ideal 
to exhibit, with which even their material 
well-being isin a measure bound up. The 
vocation of Bruges would seem to be 
plainly declared by her past, and by 
its bequests through her to the present : 
to be the trustee of history and tradition, 
the witness to ancient art and ancient 
religion, the exemplar of modes of life and 
habits of thought which more modern 
communities cannot teach us—is not 
this a sufficing réle, and are not such 
things, and nothing else, the lure that 
draws within her gates even yet the 
stranger from every strand ? 

Enough, however, of generalities ; 
let us give specific proofs that regrets 
and anxieties are not groundless, at the 
same time allowing due weight to the more 
gratifying evidences which may meet us. 
Within the city the inroads of modernism 
are, so far, least noticeable. The street 
railway, indeed—an outrage unknown in 
industrial England—is an evil already 
of long standing, and now, it would 
seem, the electric tramway is to ply in 
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thoroughfares which, up to the present, 
have scarcely peopled an omnibus. The 
widening, too, of the Rue Breidel at 
the heart of the town, the development 
of the plate-glass front in the larger 
streets, the stealthy removal of homely 
gables from the lesser ones and the like, 
are innovations serious enough. But it 
is on the fringe and in the approaches 
of the city—points that determine so 
lar its character, and give the traveller 
his first and last impressions—that the 
main mischief has been done. The 
prospect from the Minnewater Bridge is 
justly famed; yet even here one must 
be careful to look the one way, for on 
turning about one is confronted with 
extensive and unsightly ironworks buil 
on the very brink of the canal, where 
till lately all was green and peaceful. 
At the other end of the city one canno 
view the venerable gables of the Poterie 
without being assommé (the French word 
is apt) by a towering factory that dwarfs 


and vulgarises all its surroundin: The 
most widespread havoc, however, occurs 
on the neighbouring boundary of the 


town to the north, and is connected 
with the ship-cana! scheme which woul¢ 
model Bruges on Manchester. Here 
a whole length of leafy rampart and 
curving moat have been remorselessly 
levelled and filled in and laid bare. 
Thereby the old Porte d’Ostende has been 
left half dry and wholly unscaled. It 
would be excellent work for the un- 
employed—if such there be in Bruges— 
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to restore the ravished waterway. Mean- 
time the site thus treated—terra deserta 
et invia et inaquosa—has been thrown 
into the new suburb rapidly springing 
up all about it, and those who deplore 
this wholesale transformation must get 
what comfort they can from the sounding 
and romantic titles fitted to its lead- 
ing thoroughfares—Boulevard Marie-de- 
Bourgogne, Toison-Wor, and the rest. 
Mention of the ramparts reminds one 
that of a score and more of windmills 
that once studded their grassy mounds, 
yut a single one was left. A companion 
mill overturned sometime since by a storm 
las never been re-erected ; the site waits, 
and the old fabric is understood to be 
available—another chance for the 
Tt must be allowed that the 


orer. 
steel telephone towers which now— 
they were the latest acquisition— 


challenge the eye from point to point 
through the town make poor proxies for 
these relics of a day when even mechanism 
was picturesque! What may follow in 
ie wake of the diversion of the railway 
system now pending and in progress one 
cannot pretend to foresee ; one can only 
deplore the attempt at monumentalism 
already apparent in this connexion ; from 
the esthetic point of view the only thing 
to do with a railway is to keep it as quiet 
and inconspicuous as possible. 

Now to glance briefly at the other 
side of the medal. Let it be acknow- 
ledged, fully and gratefully, that in the 
majority of new and renovated buildings 


West Doorway, Notre-Dame, Bruges. 
(From 1’ Bnurlation.) 


[AUGUST 25, IQII.| 


local traditions of style have of late he 
followed, and with much success, 7 
development illustrated by the “ How 
of the Visitation” has been widesprea 
All praise is due to this remarkall 
revival of civil and domestic architectm 
embracing in some cases the accesso 
arts aid crafts. Many new and excelle 
frontages both great and small, of agre 
able design and tonality, are due to th 
movement ; while many old ones ha 
been restored to warmth and colour } 
the simple removal of whitewash. hd 
is no doubt a tendency to over-elabora 
and over-vary, especially in pub) 
buildings, which too often lack 
balance and repose displayed in the 
mediseval models, where symmetry w 
never lost sight of. This tendency 
nowhere more evident than in the gre 
official block on the Grand’ Place= 
pile due to an architect of ability nc 
deceased, and at present receiving | 
interesting addition from another han 
In this case the splendid simplicity | 
the ancient Waterhalle, which former 
stood upon the site, might well ha 
lent inspiration to the late designer. 
One cannot speak of vanish 
monuments without recalling anoth 
danger. No town of antiquity is bet 
documenté than Bruges. Numberle 
plans and views from the XVth centu 
onwards show us, though necessarily) 
a small scale, not only buildings nv 
respectably ancient, but even 1 
predecessors of these. Hence a temptatil 
to “restore” and reconstruct wholesé 
on data really insufficient, and to supp 
ment them at need by conjecture, | 
would matter less were existing authen 
work left untouched in the proce| 
But, alas, this is not so! Certain altel 
tions, indeed, have been excelleni| 
conceived—for instance, the testorati| 
of the “Academy” building to } 
original proportions. On the other har| 
we have in the west front of Notre-Dai| 
a brand-new design, stiff and severe, 4 
which the old facade, with its charmi} 
angle-turrets, has been ruthlessly sac 
ficed. That modernism should atta) 
medixvalism is not surprising ; but th 
antiquity should perish at the hands, 


its avowed admirers and imitators 
grievous indeed. From the  twole| 


danger thus confronting her, may Brug 
—the Bruges of Memlinc and Van Ey| 
and David, of Blondeel, of Caxton, and) 
many memorable names and traditions} 
e in the hereafter preserved. | 
Those who dwell on the spot, to whe} 
change comes piecemeal, are natura 
ess alive to it than those who Tevii 
he city at intervals of time. But th} 
many of the above considerations 
realised by men of knowledge a 
standing within her own borders is mai 
plain in the pages of the recent mon} 
mental work of the archeologist a! 
ristorian, Canon Duclos: “ Bruge/ 
Histoire et Souvenirs.” One welcom 
1e opportunity of offering from witho} 
some slight support to their position.| 
see eee, 


RESEARCH HOSPITAL, CAMBRIDGE. | 
A research hospital is being erected } 
Cambridge for the Committee for the Stu\ 
of Special Dise at a cost of some 2,00( 
The plans, prepared by Mr. Herbert \ 
Maguire, provide accommodation for twen} 
patients in a building which will also ser} 
as a private residence. 
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NOTES. 
Hyei f At a luncheon given 
fees. recently by one of the 
“leading electrical com- 


hies to representatives of the Press 
| Leon Gastier, referring to what 
| been done as regards electric lighting, 
ll what they sought to do, made use of 
“hrase which should find its place among 
‘se that throng, under modern con- 
jons, round the architect of to-day. 
[ygiene of the Hye” bespeaks an 
jitude of mind forced upon us by the 
y considerable perils which beset our 
delicate organ to an increasing 
ree. It is still assumed in an entirely 
sritical and undiscriminating way that 
} maximum of light in any cireum- 
neces is the object of human desire, 
‘1 the condition of human welfare. 
fe majority of modern dwellings on 
nsites are overlit even in the daytime, 
‘at night the chilly glare of incan- 
jcent burners and the hard brilliance 
the filament lamp in our public places 
streets, in the taverns, and even in 
jst of our homes, wring from the 
fkness the recuperative restfulness it 
ls intended by Nature to supply. 
jre brilliant and whiter light to an 
pn more intolerable degree is still the 
a of the manufacturers, and one 
ist suppose, though it is doubtful really, 
desire of the public. The necessary 
sideration of the hygiene of the eye 
\I discover, however, in scientific 
jat persons of taste and_ sensibility 
je always known. In our more 
fasant apartments light from electric 
japs is rendered as innocuous as may be 
} sheathing and shades of softly 
joured silk, and candles are extensively 
lyozue. The student has learned to 
im to his oil lamp. We would not 
surprised if a fair-minded consideration 
illumination from the point of view 
| the scientist were to arrive at the 
ynclusion that a light of this character 
tthe ultimate desideratum. 


} Tue annual 


reports of 


) London the Water Board and of 
i ae Dr. Houston, their 

% Water Examiner, form 
bhly satisfactory reading. Without 


ing to a far country for supplies 
| undertaking any specially heroic 
pasures for the same purpose, London 
\s an abundant quantity of pure and 
holesome water, derived from a polluted 
\d long-suffering river. The population 
/more than seven millions was supplied 
Wst year with 31°57 gallons per head 
lily, representing the aggregate volume 
| 82,170 million gallons for the period 
\ding March 31. Dr. Houston’s report 
infirms the conclusions previously stated 
| to the purifying effects of storage on 
large scale. No effective is this process 
lat it is practically impossible to detect 
le germs of water-borne disease in raw 
later which has been stored for a com- 
watively short time. As Dr. Houston 
ys: “Storage is Nature’s method of 
erilisation without the addition of any 
etilising agent to the water.” Beyond 
‘tis safeguard, now generally applied, 
sanks to the magnificent reservoirs of 
e Water Board, we have the further 
tification effected in sand filters, where 
8 or 99 per cent. of the remaining 
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organisms are removed. Comparing their 
abundant supply of pure water with the 
inadequate and somewhat questionable 
supplies available in Paris, Londoners 
have" every reason for gratitude to the 
Metropolitan Water Board and to the 
old companies by whom were laid the 
foundations of the present incomparable 
system. 


the 
course— 


New Method THERE come—from 
of “ Building.” United States, o 
‘ photographs of the erec- 
tion of a church in four slabs. On the 
foundation wall and on piles inside the 
boundaries of the site a series of steel 
jacks is laid down. These jacks consist 
of a supporting carriage, a pivoted 
walking beam, and a collapsible screw 
driven by a worm gear and worm. A 
platform is laid on the jacks, and on 
this platform the design of the facade 
is laid out; all door-frames and window- 
openings are set in this position, and the 
concrete is packed round them. The 
whole wall is cast at once, allowed to 
dry, and slowly raised till it is perpen- 
dicnlar. The quoins are finished, the 
roof applied, and a “church,” or any- 
thing else you will so long as it be formed 
of plane surfaces, is the result. This is 
undoubtedly practicable, and a legitimate 
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extension of the collapsible summer- 
house, itself derived from the packing- 
case, all being logical and simple methods 
of enclosing cubic space. However, be 
the design as perfectly proportioned and 
harmonious as it may, let no one imagine 
that architecture is involved. 

Tue strike of workmen 
at the Liverpool power 
station draws attention 
to the need of amending 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, to bring it into line with 
modern requirements. Sect. 4 of that 
Act contains special provisions relating 
to employees of a municipal authority 
or of any company or contractor upon 
which is imposed by Act of Parliament 
the duty of supplying any city, borough, 
town, or place with gas or water who 
wilfully or maliciously break contracts 
of service knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe that the probable conse- 
quences of such breach will be to deprive 
the inhabitants wholly or to a great extent 
of their supply of gas or water. Electric 
light has in many towns and districts 
superseded gas, and the reasoning which 
made special provisions desirable in 
regard to employees employed in supply- 
ing gas under statutory powers applies 


Strikes and 
Electric 
Lighting. 


West Front, Notre-Dame, Bruges. 
(From”L?Bmulation.) 
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with equal force to employees engaged in 
supplying electric light under similar 
conditions, yet we are not aware of any 
statute which extends the provisions of 
sect. 4 of the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act to workmen engaged in 
the supply of this modern necessity of 
life—electric light. Possibly the section 
could usefully be extended to other 
statutory undertakings as’ well where 
public interests are concerned. 


WSILE congratulating our- 
selves upon the cessation 
of the railway strike it 
is impossible to escape one disquieting 
reflection. Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme 
of 1907, which was generously acclaimed 
by all parties, and accepted by both 
masters and men, should have rendered 
this national strike impossible. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems to have shared the fate 
of many an international treaty. The 
last chapter in the history of such an 
instrument too often records its destruc- 
tion at the hands of one of the signa- 
tories who had become dissatisfied with 
its working. It would appear that in 
these industrial conflicts the most perfect 
scheme of settlement—should it fail 
to turn out as advantageous in its effect 
as had been anticipated when it was 
drawn up—cannot be relied on for a 
lasting peace. Signed agreements may 
be ignored or repudiated, and an ancient 
warning slightly paraphrased aptly 
applies to this modern situation—“ Put 
not your trust in treaties nor in any 
scheme of man’s.” Our readers will 
notice that they are touched most 
closely by the closing paragraph 
of the Instructions to the Special 
Commission of Inquiry which has 
been formed—“ The Government ha 
promised the railway companies legi 
lation providing that an increase in the 
cost of labour due to the improvement 
of conditions for the staff would be a 
valid justification for a reasonable 


A Lesson of 
the Strike. 
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general increase of charges within the 
legal maxima, if challenged.” Reading 
between the lines the manufacturer and 
trader will be prepared to find a share of 
the burden laid upon their shoulders—as 


usual. 
———_-}--—_— 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By Wattrer SHaw Sparrow. 


III.—MEDIZ4EVAL. 

To encouraGE the making or the upkeep 
of bridges was counted as an act of piety in 
medieval days, “a blessid besines,”.a charit- 
able‘duty, essential to the safety of pilgrims 
and waytfarers ; so bishops and abbots, to bring 
this matter home to lay minds, granted 
remissions of penance to those (and they 
were many) who forgot that the King’s 
highways had to be kept in order by every 
landlord who owned property in their neigh- 
bourhood. This, in theory, was part of the 
trinoda necessitas, but landlords often shifted 
the obligation from themselyes to their 
tenants, who kept their conscience quiet by 
having no dislike for a bad memory. Then 
he law became busy, trying to fix blame on 
e right persons; and as the law, then as 
now, halted for many “ refreshers ”°—greedy 
thing !—the church, more active by far, gave 
practical help, granting “forty days indulg- 
ence to all who would draw from the treasure 
that God had given them valuable and 
charitable aid towards the building and 
repair” of some poor bridge or other. But 
there was no fun in this ; the fun began when 
justice, having come to a definite decision, 
told the bailiff or the sheriff to be aggressive 
in right directions. If landlords or their 
tenants declined to pay what they owed to 
the bridge, then some of their property was 
seized—a, horse, a cow, a flock of geese, some- 
thing saleable, in fact; as in the case of 
Hamo de Morston, of Old Shoreham, in 
Sussex, who in the eleventh year of Edward 
II. made a great outcry because a bailiff, 
good Simon Porter, had not only taken a 
horse from him but sold it for the benefit of 


chet 


the venerable timber bridge. Hamo 
appealed against this act, but without 


success, A little historic immortality he did 
gain, but nothing useful to himself. 
And I am glad—very. It was men of his 
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type who in the Middle Ages disfigured the 
architectural history that bridges ought to 
have handed on unharmed from generation 
to generation. They were not so bad ag 
the industrial spirit which during the last 
century: has played havoc everywhere, 
destroying ancient bridges as if they were 
evil ‘things; but whether the Hamo de 
Morston belongs to this age or to another, he 
is always a pretentious fool. Think of the 
interest which Old London Bridge would 
excite to-day if it had been kept as a great 
historic monument. When Samuel Scott 
ainted it in 1745 it was still a romantic 
street, with houses and shops; and at the 
time of its final destruction, in the year 
1831, when New London Bridge was opened 
to circulation (after costing 1,458,311, by 
the way), its value as a show-place was @ 
legacy from the long ago which ought to 
1ave been delivered 
to our shillings and sixpences. But modern 
trade has ravaging ambitions, and criticism 
has no more effect upon it than bullets have 
on a target. We must consider ourselves 
fortunate that although in England there is 
not even one old bridge equal in importance 
to many on the Continent, yet we do find 
good examples of medieval bridge-building, 
particularly in districts where there has been 
but little increase of traffic. We possess 
bridges with defensive towers and bridges 
with chapels, as I shall show in my next 
paper; and some good specimens exist of 
bridges with triangular recesses built out 
from the parapet and forming a part of the 
piers. These were designed not only as 
shelter-places for wayfarers, but also because 
they lessened the cost of bridge-building, 
inasmuch as they gave width and con- 
venience to a narrow roadway, so that their 
value in this work is very similar to that 
which bay-windows have long had in the 
planning of rooms. 

By way of example I give the famous 
Llangollen Bridge, with its four unequal 
arches, and its look of bluff vigour in old age. 
It comes down to us—a little widened, thirty- 
three years ago—from John Trevor, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, who died in 1357, and whose 
workmen did not care a rap for uniformity 
of design. What they liked was a secure 
foundation for each of their piers, and. it 
saved time and expense to sound the river- 
bed and to build from the flattest places in 
slippery rock, The widest arch would have 


Llangollen Bridge, XIVth Century. 


(Photo. by Frith 


own, properly renewed, , 
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{span of 28 ft., and the two smallest ones 
jould occupy the central position. But the 
jain point, after all, was to do such work as 
jould withstand the fury of a gathering 
pod. In this one matter the craftsmar ship 
a complete succe But there is no 
jnbition, no imagination, in the design 
f Llangollen Bridge. It conquers the 
jangerous waters, but in a stubborn, dull 
jshion. It has the look of Hodge in armour, 
avy and dogged, dauntless and lumbering. 
jnd this applies to many a British bridge 
javing a long history. The one over the 
fith at Dumfri which was long con- 
jdered the finest after Old London Bridge, 
a. damaged exception, dating from the 
(WIth century. Formerly it had thirteen 
jreches—an unlucky number, perhaps, for 
jnly seven ave now in use. There used to be 
sal aspiration in the design, a certain high 
jiumph over difficulties and perils, and for 
pe remains of this quality we have reason to 
je grateful. 
Old England used to speak with delight 
bout a certain beauty described as “ faerie,” 
certain grace that aspired with. an air of 
eroic life, if it came into the common 
rorld from that enchanted time when King 
wtthur ruled. It is just this faerie magic 
jnat old English bridges lack. They are 
ood pedestrian prose, often enough, but the 
reat poetry of Gothic art, its easy triumph 
1 upward flight, is absent as a rule. Here 
ind there we come upon a half-exception, 
ke the ever-famous Twisel Bridge, Northum- 
yerland, which has changed but little since 
ord. Surrey threw his army across it to 
leach Flodden Field, turning the flank of 
he Scotch host 
It is'a graceful piece of architecture, alert 
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Chinese Bridge. 


and wideawake ; it has one strong arch, with 
a touch of the XIIIth century in its semi- 
circular span, which measures 90 ft. 7 in. 
from abutment to abutment. The parapet 
from its centre shelves downwards at each 
side, its greate; height from the waters of 
the Till being ft. 2 in. I note, too, that 
the arch is groined and ribbed, quite a 
common trait in medieval bridge-building, 
above all, in Poitou and: in England. 
Viollet-le-Duc mentions this kind of arch, 
and says that the groins, separated from the 
bed of the road by a space filled with loose 
flagging, were posés en rainure dans les me 

All 
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en conservant une parfaite élasticité. 
rain-water that found its way through th 
road passed with ease between the joints of 
the flagging, without leaving a deposit of 
saltpetre on the haunches of the arch ; and, 
as the work y lighter than in other arches, 
there was less pressure on the piers. More- 
over, this tem of arch-building, which 
dates from the end of the XIIth centur 


or from the beginning of the XITIth, was 
° 


more economical than any other, employi 
one-third less of keyed materials. ‘The 
spandrels above these groined arches were 
of ashlar, and it was easy to repair them 
without interrupting traffic. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of 
medieval bridges is what the French call 
the dos Vane, the shelving parapet and road- 
way on either side from a point just above 
the keystone of the central arch. It is 
often supposed that this trait is European, 
yet it is found also in Chin bridges, 
which are very graceful at their best, pure 
and strong in design, and having fine arches 
in which the semicircle is prolonged without 
forminz a true horseshoe. I have chosen a 
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Chinese bridge as an illustration, and set it 
side by side with two Spanish examples, the 
Puente de San Juan de las Abadesas at 
Gerona, and the Puente Mayor over the 
Mifio at Orense, Galicia, which, to my mind, 
is the most stately of all shelving bridges. 
The Moors left in Spain a peculiar grace of 
style which nativ: 1itects often united to 
their own qua a haughty distinction 
and a lofty ambition. Consider the immense 
nave in the Gerona Cathedral, a glorious 
pointed vault measuring not less than 73 ft. 
from side to side, almost double the width 
of Westminster nave. It belongs to the 
XVth century, yet in the magic of youth- 
ful hope it proves that its architect, Sore 
Boffiy, was a child of the XTIIth. And t 
great central arch of the Gerona bridge i 
in it some of the soaring courage that 
transcends all expectation in the cathedral 
nave. 

This bri with its look of battered 
antiquity, certainly very fine, but less 
majestic than the masterpiece at Orense, a 
stone bridge of the XIIIth century, with 
seven elastic arches, all alertly dignified, 
and with a total length of more than 1,300 ft. 
The great central arch is 156 ft. wide between 
the piers, and its keystone is 135 ft. above 
the river-bed. “ The Mifio rises rapidly and 
to a great height,’ says Walter Wood, in 
“ A Corner of Spain”; “and it was with 
the object of safeguarding the bridge against 
the sudden inundatio: at the arch was 
made so high.” 

True: and this brings us to the ori, 
those bridges that shelve down at eac! 
from a point in the centre of their parapets 
and footways. Two useful purposes were 
served by making the central arch wider 
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The Puente Mayor over the Mifio, Orense. 


(Photo. by Lacoste, Madrid. 
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and higher than the others, since there was 
greater space for navigation as well as for 
waters in flood ; but when a bridge had only 
one arch its up-and-down roadway was 
usually inconvenient, because the incline 
was not long and gradual, but short and 
steep. Take the Pont-y-Prydd, near 
Cardiff, built in the XVIIIth century, and 
having a pathway so abrupt in its slope that 
laths of wood used to be stretched across 
it as a foothold for horses. In frosty weather 
a shelving bridge was often a breakneck 
place; and there is evidence that architects 
at an early date told each other that their 
departure from the Roman tradition of level 
bridges was undignified. It was a tradition 
not without exceptions, since the dos Pane 
was used at times by Roman bridge-builders ; 
but a level causeway was more typical of 
Roman craftsmanship, and it influenced 
medisval architects and engineers. Among 
my illustrations is a good example, Le 
Pont des Consuls over the Tarn at 
Montauban. 

Here is a noble monument of the XIVth 
century, and its history brings before us a 
good many of the hindrances to bridge- 
building that held sway over craftsmen in 
the Middle Ages. Whenever a bridge would 
connect the lands of rival lords or of jealous 
provinces or counties, its construction was 
resented, and opposed; when built, deter- 
mined efforts were often made by one party 
to hold it against the other; and sometimes 
a great fortress was put up at each end, 
commanding the entry. Though the village 
of Montauban was founded in 1144, by 
Alphonse Jourdain, Comte de Toulouse, and 
though the founder ordered that a bridge 
should be made at once and kept in proper 
repair by the inhabitants, yet nothing was 
done for many generations. Sometimes 
poverty was pleaded as an excuse, and 
sometimes the Albigeois wars; delays breed 
excuses invariably. But at last, in 1264. 
the good men of Montauban become active, 
and in 1291 they bought the island of 
Castillons or of Pissotte to serve as a founda- 
tion for some of the piers; but even then 
their efforts would have given way but for 
Philippe le Bel, who asserted his authority 
as King, appointing two consuls as over- 
seers, and commanding that a tax was to 
be levied on all visitors to Montauban as a 
means of raising funds for the bridge-building. 
Three strong towers were to be built on the 
bridge, one at each end, the other in the 
middle ; and these towers were to be guarded 
for the King by Royal troops. These com- 
mands were given in 1304, when Mathieu 
de Verdun and Etienne de Ferriéres were 
consuls. Yet nothing much was done. The 
bridge seemed to creep into existence, for 
it was not finished till 1335. Still, the 
design was boldly good and the craftsman- 
ship was excellent. 

It is a bridge entirely of brick, 250 m. 50 cm. 
in length. The bricks are excellent in quality, 
and measure 5 centimetres in thickness, 
40 centimetres in length, and 28 centi- 
metres in width. The roadway is perfectly 
level, and its height above the level of the 
Tarn is 18 metres. There are seven pointed 
arches, having an average span, or chord, 
of 22 metres; and the six great piers with 
beaked buttresses are 8 m. 55 cm. in thick- 
ness, and note how they are pierced with high 
arched bays to facilitate the passage of 
water during floods. The defensive towers 
have gone, but the strongest one of all was 
built at the end facing the town. It was 
square in shape, and its summit was a 
platform with crenelles and machicolations. 
The other end tower was a weaker version 
of this one, while the central defence, built 
over the middle buttress on the side looking 
down the river, was triangular, and there 
was room enough in it for a chapel. A flight 
of winding steps went down to a postern 
pierced through the buttress at the water’s 
Jevel ; and at the other side of the pier, just 
below the arched bay, hung a sort of see-saw 
that carried.an iron-cage in which blasphemers 
were put to be ducked in the river. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXCURSION: 
TOURAINE. 


In 1905, the last occasion on which the 
A.A. Excursion visited France, the head- 
quarters were at Lisieux, and by the selec- 
tion of old Touraine as the district for this 
year’s excursion a very different objective 
was ensured. Around Lisieux the country is 
vich in brick and half-timber cottages and 
small manors, while Touraine shows an un- 
equalled series of mediwval and Early Renais- 
sance stone chiteaux and mansions. The 
district is one rich not only in architectural 
remains, but in historical associations, and 
has an added interest for Englishmen as 
having formed part of the dominions of our 
Angevin kings, whose hearts, indeed, were 
generally here, where with plot and counter- 
plot they sought to secure and extend 
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their French dominions. The country | 
to this day an enduring testimony to 
character of the feudal system, under wh} 
the great territorial nobles waged contini)j 
war with one another, combining and |} 
combining with bewildering changefulness i 
the great game. In a later epoch most} 
the feudal casties became hunting boxes, | 
the nobles remained. Up to the time 4 
Francis I., under whom the Court of; 
migrated to Paris (where under later kit 
it finally settled), Touraine had keen }} 
centre of political France, if a centre it cor 
be said to have. The Court for centuries I 


moved to and fro among the pleas:) 
chateaux in the valley of the Loire. 

Between Blois and Saumur, a distance §) 
about eighty miles, the Loire receives fri 
the south four tributaries, the Cosson, 1} 
Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, and 1 
country so watered was covered until { 
end of the XVIth century with a multituj 
of chateaux, not only the frowning tow# 
of feudalism, but the more gracious a 
elegant abodes raised by the nobles of lai 
days. The wars of religion and of t 
Fronde accounted for some of them, the gre 
Revolution destroyed more, but still a gr 
number remain, a tribute to their excelle 
solidity and to the enduring qualities of tj 
fine building stone with which they ¢ 
constructed. 

Whether consciously or not, the He 
Secretaries in arranging the excursion le 
down a programme almost exactly similar 
that of John Evelyn, who visited the Loi 
Valley in 1644. He also stayed for a few da 
at Blois, passing on from thence to Tow 
‘“‘where,”’ he says, ‘“‘ we were design’d for t 
rest of the time I had resolv’d to stay 
France, the sojournment being so agreeable 
His method of progression, however, thou, 
less expeditious, was the more picturesqu 
for “he tooke boate on the Loir,”’ where j 
in later days took train or motor to rear 
the various chéteaux on the banks of tl) 
river and its trikutaries. 

The party arrived at Blois on the morniy 
of Saturday, August 12, having travelled ¢ 
night. This arrangement, though much 
be preferred owing to the great hea 
necessarily prevented a very active spirit ¢ 
the first day, and the time was spent in! 
leisurely exploration of the town. Besidi 
the chateau it contains much interesting worl 
The fine abbey church of St. Nichole 
attracted, perhaps, most attention. Built k 
the Benedictines between 1135 and 1210, 
has all the refreshing freedom of earl 
pointed work, before planning and design ha 
fallen too much into orthodox lines, and he 
suffered little from restoration. The choi 
transept, and easternmost bay of the nay 
are the earliest work, and show very beaut 
ful Byzantine carving and other curiov 
Romanesque details. Very interesting is th 
plan of the east end. The choir is two bay 
long beyond the central tower, with doubl 
aisles on either side, the outermost formin 
naves to the chapels opening out of the trar 
sept. The apse is divided in seven narro} 
bays by cylindrical shafts carrying pointe 
arches, and from the ambulatory which er 
circles it project three chapels, the centré 
one of which has been rebuilt and lengthene 
late in the XIIIth century. It is now tw 
bays long with a polygonal apse and larg 
geometrical windows. Previous to this exter 
sion the external effect of the clusterin 
chapels would have been better seen, th 
apses of the long transeptal chapels and thos 
ot the chevet coming into relation with on 
another. The low central tower contains a 
interesting lantern in the form of a rikbe 
dome springing from a circular arcade on per 
dentives, which may be derivatives fror 
Fontevrault. The nave, slightly later in date 
with plate tracery in the clearstory, is of fiv 
bays, the westernmost, between the twit 
towers, having a low-vaulted gallery, inserte 
in the XVIIIth century, carrying the orgar 
All the church is stone vaulted. The wes 
front is striking and well seen from a littl 
place. Its twin towers are aggressively um 
equal in spacing, but recover their effect 9 
relation in their belfry stages, each consist 
ing there of an open double arch on ead 
face without louvres. All three towers ar 
surmounted by slated spires of not very cor 
vincing form. The western portals” hay 
been severely damaged, but are fortunatel 
unrestored. The cathedral of St. Louis, finel 
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folaced on an eminence eastward of the town, 
js interesting chiefly on account of its curious 
tharacter, being a pseudo-flamboyant rebuild- 
ing by J. H. Mansart dating from 1678. The 
ivork at once suggests comparison with Wren’s 
(Zothic churches, and, like them, is not with- 
but merit as abstract design, though deficient 
in the true organic properties of genuine 
{nediseval work. A great deal of the interior 
jetail has never been completed. The plan 
I; a simple nave with aisles and apsidal 
Hermination at the east. A fanciful Renais- 
pance tower, dating from 1544 and 1609, 
Stands at the north-west corner. The 
wo other churches of Blois, St. Saturnin 
ind St. Vincent, are inferior in architectural 
mportance to St. Nicholas and the cathedral, 
but are yet not without considerable interest. 
* Saturnin is situated across the Loire in 


the Faubourg de Vienne, and is in a frag- 
mentary condition, showing the unfinished 
hommencement of a flamboyant west front 
bf commanding scale, but little else that is 
hoherent externally. Internally the low nave 
iffords a striking surp after the promise 
hf the west front. This is in the hybrid style 
bf the XVIth century, and appears to repre- 
tent a concession to the funds disposable, 
which were constantly ignored at the incep- 
lion of building schemes in the great periods 
bf France. Opposite the church is an interest- 
jng medieval building. The other church, 
§t. Vincent, is the old church of the Jesuits 
i work of the Baroque, clumsy and artificial. 
} Some of the lesser buildings of Blois 
httracted considerable attention from 
kketchers, but little could be learnt of their 
bast history, except details obviously apo- 
yphal. The street vi generally have all 
he charm which ar ‘om great difference 
Jn level skilfully treated. There is a great 
ijuantity of the very simplest Renaissance 
work, devoid of “features,” but making in 
the mass most satisfactory street architecture. 
he medieval timber houses in the ancient 
back streets also repaid exploration. 
| Mr. Ward, in his book on Du Cerceau, 
ays, “The chateau of Blois, one of the 
most splendid in France, is of very various 
beriods, and has the unique merit of exhibit- 
|ng first-rate examples of three periods of 
the Renaissance, besides earlier work. The 
juouis XII. wing is a charming example of 
vhe hybrid transitional phase; the Francis I. 
wing and its elaborate open stair illustrates 
phe exukerant fancy and delicate decoration 
bf which the Early Valois phase is capable, 
jwhile the buildings of Gaston of Orleans in 
their sober majesty are among the most 
stately creations of the XVIIth century.” 
The architectural history of the present 
phdteau practically dates from the return of 
Sharies of Orleans from England, where he 
had been held prisoner since the battle cf 
gincourt. The site had, however, been 
Fortified from Roman times, and of the medi- 
val castle the great hall remains at the 
orth-east angle, and the Tour des Oublisites 
jut the north-west angle, the latter masked 
oy the additions of Francis I., which also 
enclose the curtain wall connecting these two 
fragments of the earlier buildings. Charies 
onverted the fortress to a pleasure hou 
but most of his extensive buildings have be 
ither destroyed, to make way for the wing 
Jouilt by Francois Mansart for Gaston of 
(Orleans, or had been previously refaced under 
Francis I. His son, Louis XII., built the 
wing forming the eastern side of the court, 
which yet remains, and possibly also the 
(on old foundations), together with a 
spacious ante-chapel since destroyed. Under 
Krancis I, the courtyard front of the north 
wing was refaced, and the celebrated stair- 
tower built, while a new suite of apartments 
was added running along the outer face of 
his wing, and projecting otitside the cur 
wall, where it opened on to a terrace. ‘The 
galleried front on this side arose somewhat 
curiously, step ky step. First a one-storied 
loggia was built on the terrace; on this a 
wooden gallery (soon replaced by a stone oue) 
was added; finally, the third gallery was 
formed by placing a row of columns on the 
jparapet and carrying the roof out to them. 
Various minor additions were made by 
succeeding kings, but Gaston, brother of 
jLouis XIIT., on retiring to Blois, determined 
to rebnild the castle in the manner of the 
A design for a palace of great magnifi- 
ence was prepared by Francois Mansart, but 
only a portion was executed. This was 
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destined to be the back of the inner court, 
and was hegun in 1635. Lack of funds 
prevented its completion, and if we regret the 
loss of what promised to be a very splendid 
building we are consoled by the retention 
of the earlier work, which must have been 
destroyed tu give it place. After 1660 Blois 
ceased to be a royal residence, and fell into 
decay ; it was further damaged at the time of 
the Great Revolution, but has been restored 
since 1845 by M. Jacques Duban. 

he entrance is from the Place du Chateau 
ky an arched doorway surmounted by an 
equestrian statue of Louis XII., and show- 
ing his badge, the porcupine. This front 
has been recently further restored, and its 
once beautiful brickwork, diapered with black 
bricks, now presents an appearance of absolute 
On the ground floor to the left of 
the entrance is the Salle des Gardes, entirely 
restored, but containing a fine collection of 


the chapel restoration i 
i “thorough.” C 
Mans i 


to the 
that 
and carved di 


il has never been executed, 
and on ent the magnificent staircase 
hall further similar evidence of the gradual 
cessation of work was apparent; once again 
ambition had overshot the means to fulfil- 
ment. Ascending by the Frangois Premiere 
escalier, ib was once apparent that no 
illustration or iption is capable of 
adequately portraying the delicacy of design 
of this building, which exhibits a fluency of 


ys 
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Floor Tiling: Chateau de Blois. 


idea and execution marking it out as the 
work of a genius. It is, however, essentially 
medi@yval in motive, and one’s sole regret 1s 
that its detail was not worked out while 
Gothic freedom remained absolute. The 
beautiful reflex curve ky which the steps 
join the central newel is a particularly happy 
On the first floor of the Francis I. 
are the apartments of Catherine de 
rendered rather repulsive by gaudy 
restored decorations. Her cabinet de travail 
has, however, fine panelling, comprising over 
200 small panels, each carved with a varied 
design in low relief. The floor above con- 
tains the apartments of Henri III., in which 
the well-known circumstances of the murder 
of the Duc de Guise took place. These upper 
floors have dull-glazed tile flooring of con- 
siderable beauty of design and colour, laid 
on the timber construction in the manner 
locally common. he colours employed are 
chiefly blue, yellow, greyish-white, and dull 
brown, mostly arranged in simple patterns 
with checker ornament and borders; a 
specially fine example in the apartments of 
Henri III. has at intervals tiles bearing 
the Royal initial. Descending by a stair- 
case, the great hall of the medieval castle, 
used later as the Salle des Etats, was reached 
—a spacious, lofty hall divided lengthwise 
into two spans by a row of columns, but 
ruined by gaudy colour. With the exception 
of the Mansart wing, all the interiors suffer 
from this cause, and are much inferior in 
interest to the facades. 

No official programme had been prepared 
for Sunday, but the majority of the party 
drove to an interesting small chateau at 
Villesavin-—a low, wide-spreading building, 
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with steep-pitched roofs and dormers, said to 
have keen procured from Chambord, where 
presumably the quantity surveyor or his 
equivalent had made too liberal an allowance 
in number. 


First Day—Monday. 


Monday’s programme included a visit to 
Chateau du Moulin, followed by Chambord, 
but transport difficulties consequent on the 
exceptionally hot weather entailed some re- 
arrangement, only a small proportion of the 
members venturing on the drive to Chambord, 
and joining the remainder of the party en 
route for du Moulin, whence they proceeded 
by train from Blois. 

At Chambord we see a royal castle of 
Francis I., unfettered by the incorporation 
of earlier buildings, and erected as a com- 
plete work on a site chosen by the King. 
‘The style may therefore stand or fall on its 
merits, and we incline to agree with Mr. 
Ward that “the combination of a riotous 
profusion of delicately-ornamented features, 
each individually beautiful, with the rather 
clumsy general proportions fails to produce a 
wholly pleasing effect.” The building was 
commenced in 1520, and, after a period of 
interruption due to the Italian war and 
Francis’s consequent captivity in Spain, was 
energetically pushed on, so that the “keep’’ 
was complete in 1, and the north-west 
wing and tower between 1540 and 1550. The 
design 1s now attributed to Dominic of 
Cortona, known as Boccadoré, who was at 
Blois until 1531 engaged on the work there, 
but the general lay-out of the plan shows it 
to be a direct descendant of the mediswval 
castle, and most authorities ascribe the 
authorship to Pierre Nepveu, called Trin- 
who was apparently in charge of the 
either as master mason or architect. 
A model made by Boccadoro was still exist- 
ing in the XVIIth century. The complete 
scheme consisted of a square keep or donjon, 
with four circular corner towers, standing on 
the north side of a court, and united by 
lofty galleries from the two northern towers 
to the ranges of buildings forming the 
eastern, western, and southern sides of the 
court. ‘These were one story only in height 
throughout the south front and the adjoining 
portions to the east and west. At either 
angle of the court was another lofty circular 
tower generally similar to those forming part 
of the donjon; the southern pair, however, 
were never raised above the level of the 
adjoining buildings, which were roofed by 
balustraded terraces. The terrace and moat 
outside the castle walls were also not com- 
pleted, though shown in du Cerceau’s draw- 
ings. The internal planning of the donjon 
is most remarkable, being severed in four by 
a cross-planned hall, the centre of which 
is occupied by a double spiral stair- 
case, surmounted above the roof by 
an elegant open lantern. Originally, this 
hail was open up to the roof, which is a 
semi-elliptic panelled barrel vault in stone, 
but intermediate floors have been inserted. 
John Evelyn was here in 1644, and uu 
accountably seems to have been disappointed. 
In his diary, he says, “I was particularly 
desirous of seeing this palace, from the 
extravagance of the designe, especially the 
stayre-case mentioned by Palladio. It is said 
that 1,800 workmen were constantly employ’d 
in this fabric for twelve year f so, it is 
wonderfull that it was not finish’d, it keing 
no greater than divers gentlemen’s houses 
in England, both for roome or circuit. The 
carvings are very rich and full. The stayre- 
case is devised with four entries or ascents, 
which cross one another, so that tho’ four 
persons meete they never come in sight, but 
by small loopeholes, till they land. It con- 
sists of 274 stepps (as I remember), and is 
an extraordinary worke, but of far greater 
expense than use or beauty. The chimnys 
of the house appeare like so many towres.” 
The cold English common sense of Evelyn 
was, in fact, incapable of appreciating so 
altogether abnormal a design as Chambord, 
which cannot be judged by common standards 
—it is obvionsly a tour de force. In addition 
to the extravagance of the general idea, the 
detail throughout shows an extraordinary 
wealth of invention, and is constantly varied, 
only the general mass of answering features 
balancing. Some curious expedients are 
employed, notably the formation of roundels 
and lozenges by cut slate nailed in position 
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on the stonework. The columns round the 
drum of the fantastic central lantern display 
entasis in a particularly obnoxious form, and 
there are nunwrous other lapses in detail. 
The chateau is, nevertheless, a building on no 
account to ke missed, and wéll repaid the 
trouble of visiting under rather trying 
conditions. < : 

A long drive in a south-easterly direction 
from Blois ordinarily the means of reach- 
ing the Chateau du Moulin, but owing to 
the tropical weather no cocher would under- 
take the task. ‘The train had therefore to be 
taken as far as Romorantin, and the chateau 
reached from thence by road. The house is 
a beautiful and complete specimen of very 
early Renaissance manor, built in 1480 by 
Pierre du Moulin. The design is said to be 
due to Jacques de Persigny, and includes a 
number of the inevitable round towers with 
their extinguisher roofs and an encircling 
moat with drawbridge. The construction, 
like most of the latest mediwval domestic 
work, is of brick and stone. The house is 
approached on the north side through a gate- 
way tower flanked by lofty turrets pierced 
only with oillets. The wing westward of 
the entrance is incomplete, but that to the 
eastward, uniting the gatehouse to a circular 
corner tower, shows the intended form. The 
hou proper stands entirely within the 
square formed by the curtain wall, and is 
a lofty structure, consisting of two rooms on 
each floor, with a staircase tower to the east 
and a circular-ended tur opposite on the 
west face. A tiny oratory, containing in its 
traceried windows some beautiful old gle 
opens northward from the hall on the ground 
floor. The house has been restored in recent 
times, but has not greatly suffered. It now 
contains some very beautiful old furniture. 
The return to Blois was made from Mur de 
Sologne, where a krief stay was afforded to 
examine the rather curious little church with 
fantastic slated spire and simple octagonal 
apse of good proportion. 


t 


Second Day—Tuesday. 


A short railway journey, followed by a walk 
of about a mile, brought the excursionists to 
the entrance lodge of the Chateau de Chaumont, 
at which it was intended that the worki 
should be spent. In the troublous times of the 
Middle Ages Chaumont was an outpost of tl 
Counts of Blois against their formidable enemies 
the Counts of Anjou and Touraine. Previously 
to the present building, which is a semi-fortified 
chateau built by Charles, brother of the Cardinal 
@Amboise, about 1475, two feudal castles 
successively had been razed to the ground in 
the interminable wars of the rivai nobles. The 
new chateau was originally a complete quad 
rangle, but the fourth side, towards the river, 
which was in existence in 1681, was pulled down 
by M. de Vaugien, a Parisian magistrate, to 
whom the domain belonged in 173 By so 
doing he opened up the view over the Loire 
Valley, with (in the foreground) a ‘“ sweete 


island, delicio shaded with tall trees,’’ 
which the author of “Sylva” noted when 
pa “ Charmont, a proud castle on the left 


hand 
tour. 


(of the Loire), in the cou 


courtyard, are two 
round towers with conical roofs, known respec- 
tively as the Tour du Roi and de Diane. At 
the north-west angle the tower of Amboise 
is largely of the earlier building, while at the 
north-east is yet another round tower: On 
the right of the entrance is a carved panel 
containing the shield of arms of Charles 
d Amboise, and on the left those of his brother 
the Cardinal. Encircling the building is 
curious frieze of emblems said to x 
vol 


ae 
resent 
canos as a rebus of the place’s name, alter- 


nating with a monogram of Charles and 
Catherine de Chauvigny. A fine polygonal 
tower facing the courtyard to the right of the 


entrance contains the escalier d’honneur, a 
Spacious spiral stairway, flamboyant in all but 
its minor details. Mounting this stair and 
passing through the guardroom, the council 
hall is next reached. Here the attention is 
arrested by a remarkable floor of faience, said 
to be from Palermo ; interesting but not wholly 
satisfactory. In 1559 Catherine de Medicis 
bought. Chaumont, which she held until the 
death of Henry II., when she compelled Diane 
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Chenonceaux in 
exchange. Chaumont somehow escaped the 
troubles of the Revolution, and contains a 
splendid collection of old furniture and tapes- 
tries, much of it original; Catherine’s chamber 


de Poitiers to render up 


in particular bh very fine tapestrie Opening 
from this room is the chapel w and 
shallow apsidal recesses to a 


Greek cross plan. hambe 
id to be th Catherine’s 
x and poisoner, whose cabalistic signs 
seatedly about the castle. In his 
a fireplace with back lined with Delft 
s the most pleasing detail seen in 

Diane de Poitiers did not favour 
preferring her chateau of Anet, 


room 
tiles, which 
the building. 
imont, 


but her room is also shown, with a tile floor 
badge of 


interlaced cre 
by the Princess 


bearing her 
The property 
Broglie, who j g it. 

Leaying Chaumont earlier than had been 
intended, owing to permission to sketch being 
withheld, the train was taken from Onzain to 


Tours, the headquarters for the remainder of 
the excursion. Alw a place of considerable 
importance since Roman times, when as 


Cesarodunum and afterwards Urbs Turonum 
it became the capital of a province, it is now 
a thriving city of some 170,000 inhabitants, 
and contains many fine buildings, modern as 
well as ancient. The railway terminus and 
the Hétel de Ville, by Laloux, are among 
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the most notable of the modern buildings, anc]) 


both gain full effect from their setting, whickif 
is one of the things that “they manage better} 
in France.” There are other ij nees in the|f 


n the sense} 
inglish loca)|i 
approach t¢|F 


town of attention to town planning 
which it is so hard to get our 
authorities to recognise. The 
the Pont de Tours 
Mus’e, with broad tr aded quays extending)} 
de, is one such. The many inter 
of the ci were) | 


y the fine open Place def 


which left but little time. 
of St. Gatien perhe received most notice:|| 
is is the third church which has stood upon} 
the site. Tours, it must be remembered, was 
the cradle of Gaulish Christianity. St. Gatien} 
to whom the cathedral is dedicated, was al] 
mary, but the second bishop, St Sidon 
gan the first hedral, in .which his successor,}} 
St. Martin, ministered. This was dedicated] 
to St. Maurice, and when burnt in 561 was} 
rebuilt by Gregory, to be again burnt in 1166) 
The present building was begun in 1170, and) 
by 1260 the greater part had been finished) 
and rededicated to St. Gatien. The western} 
bays of the nave with the west front are of the} 
XVth century, the towers having been begun} 
in 14 They are of unequal height in every) 
stage, and terminate in Renaissance double} 
cupolas completed in. 1500 and about 1530) 


The Chateau, Chenonceaux. 
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229 ft. and 226 ft. above the 
jpavement. The flamboyant bays of the nave 
|haye some marvellous t ‘y embodying the 
Hfleur-de-lis, both in the glazed triforium sae in 
|the clearstory, and. the stained gle in the 
jehurch is very fine, though apparentl} much 
jrestored. How fine it could be is shown by 
jthe lower lights of the north transept rose, 
which as a sumptuous but not garish piece of 
jcolour is wellnich perfect. Though the propor- 
}tions and organic completeness of the structure 
jare admirable, it is hard for English eyes to be 
| wholl: isfied with the articulation parts, 
the clustered piers, their capitals, and the 
} arche: support appearing to lack that 


jrespectiv 


jrelevance characteristic of the best English work. 
}Among minor detai fine organ of the 
Jearly Renaissance, occupying the end of the 


south transept. The lovely tomb of the 
jchildren of Charles VIII., carved by Jean 
Jusk, is very charming. Adjoining the north 
jtransept of the cathedral is the cloister of tho 
(Psalette with its beautiful little stair turr 
/ The Church of St. Julien, near the Rue Nationa 
jis a fine edifice of the XIIIth century, with a 
} western tower of the Xth century, which does 
jnot rise so high as the ridge of the later church. 
) The plan is remarkable, ing a square east 
fend with la: ht-light window quite in the 
| English manner, hough this is the only English 
| feature, the sho’ i choir of three bays, narrow 
transepts not 2 to the ridge, and triple 
yault shafts which are corbelled above the 
capitals of circular columns in the choir, and 
stand upon the capital of a single shaft in the 
compound piers of the nave, being all thoroughly 
French. It is only in recent years that this 
church has been 1 red to its original purpose ; 
it is not long since it served as stables to a 
hotel. Of the great XIth-century Church of 
St. Martin only two gigantic towers remain, 
Separated by a street which was formed when 
the rest of the building demolished in 
1802. The Tour Charlemagne adjoined the 
morth transept of the church and the Tour de 
PHorloge formed part of the west front. Very 
few members found time to di the 
‘Churches of St. Saturnin or St. 


(now an Americé 
was ing ble; the latter i 
coarse example of late Renai 
The house of Tristan I’Hermite, s 
Gouin and de Beaune, and several other notable 
buildings were not seen, but several members 
visited the former Hétel du Consulat (now 
|Palais du Commerce), attributed to J. H. 
Mansart. This building has an puteresting court- 
yard, which derives a pleasing and individual 
Character from the quadrant curved angles 
of the side facing the entrance. It is an 
excellent example of simple and restrained 
design. The street fronts of the more modern 
parts of Tours afford an admirable proof of the 
sufficiency of simple methods of ae nm in the 
production of satisfactory town architecture. 
Most of the buildings are of two stories above 
the ground floor, with dormers above the main 
cornice. Quite usually the only ornament is in 
the wrought-iron balconies, most of which are 
yery good, but all the details are well judged, 
and the total effect very sober and dignified. 
Third Day—Wednesday. 

The site of the Chateau of Chenonceaux 
appears to have been occupied in early times 
by a Roman villa. Later a feudal castle stood 
upon it and possessed as an apanage a watermill. 
The Marques family, to whom it be longed, 
sided with the English in the wars of the early 
XVth century, and as a reward Jean Marque: 
fortifications w zed by Du Guesclin. His 
successors, in their efforts to rebuild, got deeply 
involved in debt, and their property passed to 
Thomas Bohier, a rich financier, who, with his 
wife, Catherine Briconnet (daughter of Cardinal 
Briconnet), at once proceeded to demolish all 
existing buildings > the round tower, still 
standing detached beside the main entrance 
and to rebuild in the newer fashion. The new 
work was complete in 1517, except the bridge 
across the Cher, which was added by De Orme 
for Diane de Poitiers about 1556. ‘The chtécau 
fame into the po: ion of the mistress of 
Henry II. after it had become a royal domain 
|under Frances I., consequent on the usual fate 
of Royal financier On Henry’s death in 1559 

|Catherine de Medici ousted Diana. Evelyn 
“visited the castle in 1644, and wrongly ascribed 
‘the whole building to Catherine, who only 
added or completed the stories over De YOrme’s 
‘bridge spanning the Cher. This bridge gallery 
was intended to form the connecting link 
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between Bohier’s house and another block of 
similar mass proposed to be erected on the 
eastern bank of the Cher, but, like so many 
ambitious 1emes, it remained incomplete. 
The main block of the chateau shows the usual 
hybrid details of its time, and in so far as 
qualities approximate to the medieval is 
il, but rather in spite of than by the 
Renaissance detail, ‘The plan is of the 
simplest, and its charm seems due solely to the 
manner in which the structure i thrust f orward 
into the very bed of the ri the 
foundations of the old mill, A ously 
vaulted corridor cuts the building in two, two 
rooms to the right and two to the left filling 
out the rectangle of the plan, whic h has the 
usual circular tourelles at the angles. The left- 
hand rooms communicate with two octagonal 
ended projections, one of which contains the 
chapel, with some good contemporary glass. 
The long gallery of Philibert de YOrme, about 
200 ft. by 2 20 {t., is a characteristic example of 
that master’s ingenious detail and technical 
know ledge of construction. North- of the 
chateau are fine sunk gardens, looking some- 
what parched in the severe drought. After 
spending about three hours at Chenonceaux, the 
party proceeded by road to Amboise, the long 
drive through undulating country being very 
pleasant. 

Of the once splendid Castle of Amboi: 
the outer wal s, with two round towers, the 
small chapel of St. Hubert, and two propor- 
tionately insignificant, though still considerable, 
blocks of buildings are now standing, the 
greater part having been destroyed shortly after 
the Revolution. For knowledge of its perfect 
condition we are compelled to rely on Du 
Cerceau’s drawing, which shows a strange 
medley of Gothic and Renaissance elements. 
Charles VIII. planted here, in 1495, the first 
colony of Italian artists und craftsmen, from 
whose fusion with the native school, reinforced 
by the subsequent introduction at Fontaine- 
bleau of a fresh band by Francis L., the charac- 
teristic French early Renaissance sprat 
being. In the centre of the castle inclosnre 
stood the medieval collegiate church of Notre 
Dame, in which Leonardo da Vinci is said to 
have been buried, but this, in common with 
other buildings, has vanished. Louis XII. and 
Frances I. continued the works commenced by 
Charles, but later kings added little, and in the 
condition in which it was left by them it 
remained until the Revolution. Since the 
destruction which it then underwent the 
portions remaining have been restored at in- 
tervals, the chapel of St. Hubert having been 
first repaired under. Louis Philippe. The 
buildings have lost interest in the process, but 
their historic associations (mostly of a sanguinary 


only 


nate nd one or two beautiful and unspoilt 
detai ill render them attra e. Perhaps 
the most k autiful thing remaining is the in- 


clined vaul 
the Tour d 


the slopin; 
ich, as Evely 


Minimes, 


marked, “is large enough and sufficiently 
conVodious to recei and land it 
on the towre, had been 


don.” The gallery yer, from 
which Francis II. and his bride, Mary Queen 
of Scots, watched the massacre of some 1,200 
Huguenot conspirators in 1560, is shown, but 
the whole of the river front has been almost 
rebuilt, and is very different in appearance 
either from Du Cerceau’s drawing or the fine 
plate in Petit’s ‘‘ Chateaux of the Loire Valley.” 
Beside the castle there are in Amboise a XVIth- 
century Hétel de Ville, the two churches of 
St. Florrentin and St. Denis, and an old city 
gate (La Porte de lHorloge), bit time permitted 
no more than a hurried inspection in passing. 


[To be concluded next week.] 
—0---—_ 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Notable Houses in London. 

‘A tablet will be affixed upon the front of 
No. 12, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
to commemorate the residence there of 
Michael Balfe. 


Departmental Committee : Royal College of Art. ° 


The Committee, to whose report we 
adyented in our last week’s number 
(pp. 180-1), consisted of Mr. E. K. Chamb 
{Chairman), Principal Assistant Secretar 
Technological Branch of the Board of Educ 
tion; Sir George J. ao R.A Ty. 
Halsey Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A.; Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Director of the National Gallery ; 
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Kenneth §. Anderson; Professor Fredk. 
Brown; Mr. W. Burton, F.C.S; Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell, and Mr. Frank Warner. 


King Edward VII. Memorials, Marienbad and 
Homburg. 

The memorial which the British visitors 
have erected in the British Church at 
Marienbad consists of a tablet of giallo antico 
marble bearing a wreath of the rose, thistle, 
and shamrock, in high relief, over which is 
a bronze medallion of the late Sovereign 
sculptured by Mr. Stirling Lee. The design 
of the memorial is by Professor Lethaby ; the 
carving was executed by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley. The marble tablet and kronze 
relief portrait that have just been placed in 
the British Church at Homburg were sculp- 
vred by Professor Gerth. 


Scheme for East London College and People’s 
Palace, Mile End. 

The Charity Commissioners have framed a 
scheme for the future regulation of the 
People’s Palace, an outcome of the original 
Beaumont Trust of 1840. The Commissioners 
seb up a body of fifteen governors for 
administering the charity and endowments of 
the Kast London College; they ordain that 
the Drapers’ Company, who are represented 
upon the Council, ‘shall pay 7,000/. per 
annum to the governing body, with the 
option of commuting that subsidy for a capital 
sum of 30,000/. to “be applied—if University 
education is then being carried on there— 
to the future maintenance of the College as 
the Board of Education may by scheme direct. 


Sir Redvers Buller Memorial, Winchester 
Cathedral. 

The memorial erected to Sir Redvers Buller 
by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, his com- 
rades of both services, and other friends, will 
be unveiled in the north transept, Win- 
chester Cathedral, on October 28. The re- 
cumbent effigy, in bronze, upon a tomb of 
green and black marble, is by Mr. Bertram 
McKennal, A.R.A. 


Whiteley Homes Trust. 

The trustees under the will of the late Mr. 
William Whiteley have decided to purchase 
from Lord Iveagh about 220 acres of land 
near Walton and St. George’s Hill, Surrey, 


for the establishment of the Homes, with 
ehurch, sanatorium, and administrative 
huildings. The land includes a portion of 


the Burgh Hill estate, is well wooded, and 
has a soil of deep sand and gravel. 


Dyserth Castle, Flintshire. 


In their second report, which has just been 
issued, the Royal Commissioners upon 
the ancient and historical monuments and 
constructions in Wales direct attention to 
the injury which is being inflicted, through 
quarrying operations, upon the remains of 
Dyserth Castle. The ruins stand upon a 
steep rock, which the owner has leased to 
the Castle Limestone Quarry Company, of 
Mostyn. Dyserth Casile, near Rhyl, an 
ancient British stronghold, was refortified by 
Henry III. in 1241, and dismantled after- 
wards by Llewellyn. 


Antiquities of Asia Minor. 


In view of the present condition of affairs 
in regard to the antiquities of Asia Minor, 
referred to in our issue of August 11 (p. 155), 
we are gratified to.receive the information 
that a memorial t6 the Ottoman Government 
will shortly be despatched requesting that 
steps shall be taken for the protection of 
these monuments of past ages 

The text of the memorial is as follows :— 

“To His Highn the Grand Vizier and 
Council of Ministers, Sublime Porte 

Your Highness and Your Excellencies. 

Without in any, way presuming to interfere 
with the prerogative of Government, we very 
earnestly beg to appeal to your Highness and 
the Council of Ministers for the issue, by His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan, of an Iradé, com- 
manding that measures shall be taken through- 
out the Ottoman Empire for the protection and 
tion of the ancient walls, buildings, 
and other archeological 
remains, whi uniyersally recognised as 
being of the greatest possible value and interest 
to the artist and architect no less than to the 
scholar and the historian. 

We feel sure that the Government of the 
Sultan cordially desires to take all possible steps 
for the adequate safeguarding of these precious 
monuments of antiquity, and that the Council 
will not misunderstand our motive in making 
this appeal. It is because we know the irre- 
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parable Be done by carelessness to the price- 
less memorials of the earlier decades of the last 
eight centuries that we hasten to petition for 
the effective protection of the works of past ages 
which, if destroyed, can never be replaced.” 

Those desiring to support this memorial 
should send their names to Mr. Arthur 
Phillips, 9, Northumberland-avenue, Putney, 
S8.W. 

Barnard Castle Sewerage. 

The Barnard Castle Urban District Council 
have instructed Mr. Harry W. ‘Taylor, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (of Messrs. Taylor & Wallin), 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Birmingham, to 
report upon the proposed improvement and 
extension of the existing sewers in the town, 
including various road improvements, etc. 


——— 


BUNGALOW AT RADIPOLE, 
NEAR WEYMOUTH. 


Tuts bungalow, for Mr. Charles Raxworthy, 
R.N., is to be erected on the top of the hill 
at Radipole, on the west side of the Dor- 
chester-road, and the site commands one of 
the finest views in the South of England, 
looking over Weymouth to Portland and the 
roadstead. The materials will be tiles for 
the roof, and red brick and rough-cast for 
the walls. 

The architect is Mr. Vernon Hodge. 


————— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Stockport Police Courts. 

Professor Reilly, the assessor appointed in 
the recent limited competition for police- 
station and courts at Stockport has now made 
his award, which is as follows 
ign, No. 17—Me | J. Dheo. 

Halliday & Claude Paterson, of Man- 

chester and Stockport. 

First Premium (100/.), No 11—Messrs. 
Appleyard & Quiggin, of Liverpool. 
Second Premium (50/.)—Mess: Stoll & 
, of Manchester and Stockport: 
The following are the terms of the 

award :— 

“JT have carefully considered the eighteen 
designs submitted by selected architects in 
answer to your invitation to compete for a 
scheme of police-courts and other police 
accommodation on a site in Wellington- 
street. 


or’ 
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I have pleasure in congratulating you on 
the excellent results of your invitation, A 
large number of very capable designs have 
been sent in which, together with the com- 
plexity of the problem, has made the task 
of assessing no easy matter. I have, how- 
ever, no hesitation in placing first the design 
numbered 17. I am of the opinion that, with 
due care, this design can be erected for the 
money available. I award the first premium 
of 1002. to the design numbered 11, and the 
second premium of 50/. to the design 
numbered 12.” i 

The cost of the proposed tuildings is 
25,0007. The designs have been on view in 
the town hall during the present week. 


Technical Institute, Cardiff. 

Questions relating to this competition must 
be sent to the Director of Education, City 

Hall, Cardiff, before September 15, and the 
last day for recefying designs is November 30. 
Mr. J. S. Gibson, FRI , is the assessor. 
The cost of the buildings, including heating 
and ventilation, electric light wiring, gas 
and water supplies, is not to exceed 36,0007. 
Fittings or equipment and koundary walls 
or railings are not to be included in the 
estimates. The author of the design placed 
first will he employed as architect, to carry 
out the work unless in the opinion of the 
Committee, after consultation with the 
assessor, there is some valid objection to his 
employment. The author of the design placed 
second will be paid a premium of 125/., and 
re will be third and fourth premiums of 
75/. and 50/. respectively. 

East Sussex Hospital, Hastings. 

The assessor in this competition, open to 
all architects in the United Kingdom, will 
be Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. The 
maximum cost of the building is placed at 
35,000/., and designs must be sent in by 
November 30. Any questions should be sub- 
mitted by September 15. T he author of the 
design placed first 1257., and 
sums of 757. and 507. will Be awarded to the 
architects of the two next best schemes. 


Designs for Government Palace and for Town 
Improvements, Uruguay. 

With reference to the notice on pp. 612-3 
of the Board of Trade Journal of June £2 
relative to a scheme for town improvemen 
and a new Government palace at Monte- 
video, H.M. Minister at that place now 
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reports that competitive designs are invitel 
by fhe “Ministerio de Obras Publicas)) 
Montevideo, up to January 30 and 29, 191 
respectively, for the Government Palace an} 
town improvements. Prizes of 10,000 an 
4,000 pesos (about 2,1257. and 8501.) are offere) 
for the best plans for the Government Palac}, 
and prizes of 5,000, 3,000, and 2,000 pest|) 
(about 1,060/., 6407., and 4257.) in respeils 
of the town improvement plans. A stati 
ment of the conditions of the competition (i 
Spanish) may be seen by British firms at th! 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Boar: 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E. ( 


———_.-@.—__. 
BOOKS. 


The Corrosion of Iron and Steel. By 4} 
Newton Frencu, Ph.D., D,Sc., F.C.8} 
(London; Longmans, Green, & Co. pel 
Pp. 500. 6s. net.) 

Wirnin recent years much attention has eal 

directed to the effect of the numerous factor} 

connected with the corrosion of iron and stee|}| 
and since wrought-iron has been almos} 
entirely superseded by mild steel, the smalle} 
resistance of that material to corrosiv} 
influences has been made the subject of care} 
ful investigation. The object of the autho! 
in writing this work was the collection ani} 
presentation in convenient form of all reliabll 
material bearing on the corrosion of iron ani 
steel in order that makers and users aliki) 
may have a record of what is already knows} 
of the subject, and the directions in whicl) 

further reasearch is desirable. The task 0} 

collecting data scattered through som( 

hundreds of papers and articles has “obvioush| 
involved much labour, and the result is oni) 
which we are sure will be widely appreciated| 

Of the five theories of corrosion advancec| 
from time to time, only two, the acid anc 
electrolytic theories, are considered, as the 
others have already been proved inadequatel 

The author shows that the most recent experi 

mental results are entirely in favour of the 

acid theory, and while rejecting the electro: 


lytic theory he points out that the electro: 
f ioni —or the ionic theory) 


lytic theor 
as he prefers to call it—is not to be excluded, 
The effects of various substances and agencies 
in promoting and retarding corrosion aré 
fully discussed, and the work concludes with! 
a chapter on the relative rate of corrosion 
of iron and steel. Perhaps some of oun 
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eaders may ke interested to know that the 
author is contemplating the issue of a com- 
jpanion volume dealing with the protection 
f the same metals, this being a subject of 
reat practical interest to architects and 
jengineers alike. The present volume, how- 
jever, is one of which we cannot speak too 


jhighly. 


(Calculation of Columns. By Tuxopor 
} Nigtsey. (London: E. & F. N. Spon, 
} Lid. 1911. Pp. 36.) 

‘gis treatise appears to have been written 
Iehiefly with the object of expounding the 
results of the investigations made by Professor 
Ostenfeld, of Copenhagen, and to show how 
shese may be applied to the calculation of steel 
and other columns. As our readers are aware, 
here are already numerous column theories 
pnd formule, most architects and engineers 
javing their own favourite variety in general 
ase. The methods given in this book are 
sertainly simple; they can be readily used for 
polumns under various working conditions, 
hnd, so far as we have examined them, they 
Appear fo be safe and reliable. Some interest- 
hg diagrams at the end show the relative 
agreement of the author’s and other formule 
jwith groups of test results, the last of the 
series furnishing a comparison of generally- 
ised formule. While of decided interest as 
a study of column design, the practical con- 
venience of the book is somewhate diminished 
by the adoption of metric units throughout. 


A Glossary of Building Construction. By 
| Cuas. H. Grucory. (London: J. Haslam 
& Co. 3s. 6d. net. Pp. 136; 22 illustra- 
tions.) 

juts is a short glossary of terms used in 
puilding work arranged on a somewhat novel 
jprinciple, the trades being considered 
independently, and the more important terms 
arranged alphabetically under each heading 
and briefly explair 
; The author de the book as a short 
introduction to the science of kuilding con- 
struction, but it will probably be found more 
useful as a commentary on the existing text- 
ooks than as a self-contained primer of con- 
truction. The information given appears to 
ave been carefully considered, and is set out 
in a clear and straightforward way, many of 
the definitions being explained by drawings, 
which, by the way, might have been greatly 
reduced in size to permit the inclusion of a 
larger number of terms. In the sections on 
jealculations and the design of small buildings 
lwe are inclined to think that the author has 
trespassed beyond his sphere; these are sub- 
jects of a much more advanced character than 
ithe rest of the book, while the information 
jgiven on design is too meagre to be of any 
really practical value. 


| 

‘Building Superintendence. By EpwaArp 
| Nicnots. (Chicago: American School of 
Correspondence. London Agents: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 6s. net. Pp. 200; 260 
| illustrations.) 

‘Tun building methods of the United States 
differ in so many respects from our own that 
We question whether this new book on super- 
vision, although containing many useful hints, 
will be found of any great value to the 
British architect or clerk of works, and some 
of the points made, might prove misleading 
to students. Nevertheless, the kook is 
vigorous in tone, and suggests a degree of 
method in supervision which would prevent 
many oversights and de 


Modern  Brickmaking. By Atrrep_ B. 
RLE. (London: Scott, Greenwood, & 
12s. 6d. net. Pp. 430; 260 illustra- 


tions.) 
Tr frequently happens that able writers on 
technical subjects cannot speak with the 


not the power of expressing it in kooks. We 
are grateful to Mr. Searle for giving us the 
benefit of his wide experience in the brick 
industry in a well itten and interesting 
volume. Modern Brickmaking will be of 
great service to those directly interested in 
the trade, and the engineer and architect will 
gain much by a perusal of its pages. 
Although no one’ book on so large a subject 
could be called exhaustive, the author has 
contrived to give a great deal of valuable 
information on each branch of the industry; 
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the descriptions of the many types of machines 
used in each process, accompanied by hints as 
to their relative merits for differing condi- 
tio will save manufacturers from many a 
mistake in laying down new plants, and the 
chapters on kilns and firing will prove not 
less valuable. The book is admirably illus- 
trated by drawings and photographs. 


Sewerage Systems: The 
struction. By Huan S. arson. (London ; 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 10s. 6d. net. 
Pp. 300; 148 illustrations and diagrams.) 

Tux simultaneous publication of two works 
on the town sewage problem which do not 
materially overlap in subject matter is an 
indication of the great amount of attention 
which is being paid to this vitally-important 
question. Mr. Kershaw’s book noticed above 
deals principally with the disposal of the 
sewage after it has reached the works; 
Sewerage Systems reviews the methods of con- 
veyance, and, without presuming to be a com- 
plete treatise, is fairly comprehensive in its 
sphere, intelligible ta lay readers or students, 
and well arranged. The subject is treated 
in five sections—the general design, the 
preparation of a scheme, the process of con- 
struction, maintenance, and legal considera- 
tions, with an outline specification, draft 
vegulations, and various forms of notice in 
appendix form. 


r Design and Con- 


Modern Methods of Sewage Purification. By 
G. Bertram Kersuaw. (London: Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 21s. net. Pp. 356; 
36 plates, 12 text illustrations.) 

Tuts is a welcome addition to the already 

large library of books dealing with a problem 

which is every year demanding more atten- 
tion and presenting greater difficulties. Mr. 

Kershaw brings to the work an“exceptionally 

wide experience, and has consolidated a large 

stock of information in a very readakle form. 

There are chapters on all the more important 

aspects of a y wide subject, and the 

various tems of treatment and their 
adaptability to particular conditions are dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. The disposal 
of sludge, the land treatment of sewage, the 
construction of contact beds, the many con- 
siderations affecting the success of percolating 
filters, and so on, are all dealt with from an 
eminently practical standpoint, and to all 
who are interested in the management cf 
age works the chapters on these and other 


ubjects should be of great interest and 
stance. 


How to Manage a Suction Gas Producer. By 
W. <A. ‘Tooxry. (London: Percival 
Marshall & Co. Pp. 90. 1s. net.) 

Writ as a practical handbook for engineers 
and attendants, this little book gives very 
sxplicié directions for the management of 
suction gas-producing plant. Every part of 
the apparatus is described and illustrated by 
sectional drawings. The matter is arranged 
under convenient headings and sub-headings 
to facilitate reference, and we have confidence 
in recommending the guide to those who have 
the care of suction gas plant, or who wish to 
make themselves familiar with its construc- 
tion and arrangement. 


A Treatise upon the Law of Light, including 
an Haposition of the Law kelating to the 
Nature, Acquisition, Preservation, and 
Hatinguishment of the Hasement or Right 
to Light and the Remedies Afforded for 
the Protection of Window Lights. By 
R. G. Nicuorson Coomsn, M.A., LL.M., 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Butterworth 
& Co: _ 1911.) 

Tum author of this new work on the law of 

light in his Preface almost, apologises for 

dealing with a subject relating to an ease- 
ment, seeing the excellence of the existing 
text-books dealing with easements in general, 
but he explains that the law of light has 
always stood, as it were, apart, and that the 
application of the Prescription Act, 1832, has 
added to its isolation. As far as we can see, 
no apology is required for the text-book that 
he has produced on this branch of the law, 
which seems written with care and very 
lucidly expressed. As the author observes, 
the effects of the decision of the House of 

Lords in Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, 

although that case was decided some seven 

years ago, are so far-reaching that it is 
possible that even yet they are not fully 
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appreciated, and for this reason, if for no 
other, it appears that the opportunity is very 
favourable for the production of an exhaus- 
tive text-book like that now before us. 

The author throughout his treatise has 
adopted two expressions which we agree in 
thinking both accurate and convenient. ‘The 
accessorial right to light he terms ‘light 
easement,” and an obstruction which amounts 
to an actionable interference with the light 
he terms ‘‘light nuisance,” the latter term 
no doubt being suggested by the findings in 
Colls’s case. 

The volume is presented to the reader in a 
very attractive form; the type is clear and 
so varied as to readily mark the sub-division 
of the paragraphs and to attract the atten- 
tion, and there are side-notes and footnotes, 
the titles of the cases referred to in the text 
being printed in the latter. ‘There are tables 
of statutes and cases, the table of cases con- 
taining also references to the reports in which 
the cases are to be found. There is also a 
copious index, but in one instance we have 
found it defective, as it is difficult to find 
the reference to an extraordinary or special 
user of light, although this subject is dealt 
with fully in the text in Chapter II., 
sect. 4. The whole work appears to us to be 
an unusually clear, interesting, and exhaus- 
tive exposition of a very complicated branch 
of the law. 


Public Health Law: Being a Manual for 
Municipal and County Lngineers and 
Surveyors, Town Clerks, Clerks to District 
Councils, and other Officers and Members 
of Local Authorities. By Stoney G. 
Turner, Barrister-at-Law, Associate Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Graduate of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers, etc. (London: 
St. Bride’s Press, Lid. 1911. Pp. 216. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

On his title page the author has par- 
ticularised the class of readers which he desires 
to reach, but as the title of the book itself 
is somewhat general we may say that it is 
divided into twenty chapters, each dealing 
with a special subject, such as drains and 
sewers, sewers and sewage disposal, rivers’ 
pollution, nuisanc new streets, housing, 
etc. There is also a chapter on highways, 
although the author points out that this, 
amongst one or two other subjects, is not 
strictly included under public health. The 
volume does not deal with the law peculiar 
to the Metropolis, except in so far as cases 
decided under Metropolitan Acts have any 
bearing on the subjects dealt with. There is 
a table of statutes, a table of cases, with full 
references to the reports, and an index. The 
text is clearly expressed and presented in an 
attractive form, and, so far as we have heen 
able to see, the law is stated with accuracy. 
In so small a volume it is a pity that the 
addenda and corrigenda should have to run 
to nearly two pages, and in this table correc- 
tion is made more irksome by a departure 
from the numerical order of the reference to 
the pages. 


The Holidays: Where to Stay and What to 
See. (London: Walter Hill, Southampton- 
W.C. Price 1s.) 
Tuts is the sixteenth edition of a work which 
consists of a collection of lists of seaside, 
farmhouse, and country lodgings, hotels, and 
boarding-houses, etc., in the districts served 
by the Midland, London and North-Western, 
Great Northern, Great Eastern, Great 
Western, and Great Central Railway Com- 
panies, together with information for tourists, 
and holiday-makers. It is a useful work 
for all who may be considering the ques- 
tion of where to stay for the holidays, and it 
contains, besides much information of use to 
tourists and others, some good photographic 
illustrations and maps. 


The London Citizen's Year-Book, 1911-12. 
(London: G. Allen & Co., Ltd. 6d. and 
is. net. Crown 8vo.) 

‘Tis is a handy and useful little work, con- 

taining particulars of London’s local authori- 

ties, expenditure, and other information on 

London questions. The aim of the book is 

to describe the work of London government, 


-{ts machinery, cost. and problems of local 


administration and taxation, and all refer- 
ences to the pages of the year-book which we 
have made justify.us in stating that the aim 
has been amply fulfilled. 
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“(Concerning Bruges” is the titie of our 
*eading article, which is illustrated. 


Notes (p. 209) include: “ Strikes and Electric 
Lighting”; “A Lesson of the Strike”? ; 
New Method of ¢ Building “ Hygiene of the 
Eye.” 


The third illustrated article of our series on 
“The Story of the Bridge ” iven on p. 210. 
Other illustrations in connexion with the article 
are given in one of our plates. 


The annual excursion of the Architectural 
Association h en held this y in France, 
old Touraine. An illustrated 
ription of the excursion is commenced this 
week, p. 212. 


Book notices (p. 216) include: “ Sewerage 
Systems”; “Sewage Purification” ; ‘‘ Brick- 
making”; “ Building Construction”; “ Build- 
ing Superintendence ” ; “ Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel”; ‘Calculation of Columns”; ‘‘ The 
Law of Light ”; ‘‘ Public Health Law,” etc. 


Some notices of the August Magazines appear 
on this page. 


The Monthly Review of Engineering (p. 219) 
contains: “* The Pennsylvania Railway Station” 
(with illustrations); ‘“ Buildings for Explosives 
Some Studies of Welds” (illus- 
trated) ; and Notes, 


ms about Extras” ; 
; “Projected New 
3‘ General Building 


“Government Contract 
Buildings inthe Provinces ’ 
News,” etc, 


“Quantity Surveyors in South Africa” is 
the title of an article on p. 227. 


Some notes on a new metal filament lamp 
are given on p, 229. 


In Law Reports (p. 232) the case of “ Con- 
tractors’ Action against Building Owner” is 
continued. 

a 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tun Art Journal, with number of pages 
increased and with price reduced to Is., 
seems to be giving more attention than before 
to non-pictorial subjects, a policy which 
should extend its influence. Part 2 of an 
article on Holkham, in a series on “ Interiors 
of English Mansions,’’ includes some well- 
selected details and a fine view of the Great 
Hall, remarkable for its lofty magnificence 
and its fluted columns enriched with varie- 
gated alabaster. William Kent’s original 
design for the front of Holkham is an illus- 
tration of great interest. The statuary in 
this famous mansion is descriked; it forms an 
integral part of the scheme for decoration, the 
sculpture gallery particularly being planned 
for the reception of the works collected by 
Thomas Coke, first Earl of Leicester. The 
“Kent” furniture at Devonshire House is 
the subject of another article, and altogether 
this number is a tribute to the versatility of 
the architect, painter, decorator, garden 
designer, and general artistic referee who 
flourished under the wing of Lord Burling- 
ton. That Kent was too miscellaneous to be 
continually inspired must be the thought of 
all those who study his work. Of his talent, 
however, there can be no doubt. The lacquer 
screen, reproduced in colours, is a gorgeous 
piece of Oriental design, and among other 
illustrations may be mentioned pictures by 
Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. An article by 
Sir Claude Phillips on “Rubens or Van 
Dyck?’ refers to the stately “Portrait of a 
Genoese Nobleman” in the Dulwich Gallery. 

The Burlington Magazine, in its editorial 
on the Edward VII. Memorial, criticises the 
decision of the Committee to place the monu- 
ment, at the Piccadilly end of the Broad 
Walk, and reminds us that ‘the only excuse 
for destroying the chief feature of the Green 
Park was that by so doing a vista was 
obtained of the “Victoria Memorial from 
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Piccadilly. The proposal to place the King 
ward Memorial in this walk destroys the 
vista and the excuse for the walk itself.” 
The method of selecting the sculptor is very 
severely condemned. “We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that he arbitrary selec- 
tion of an artisth by a committee of gentle- 
men, who, however distinguished in other 
capacities, have no special qualifications for 
such a duty, will be an injurious klow to 
the interest and welfare of British art. We 
maintain that, in spite of the Royal Academy 
and other stumbling-blocks to progress, there 
exists in this country a sufficient number of 
art 


who are fitted and entitled to show 
their mettie, and compete in the case of any 
national commission for a work of art. We have 

‘0 sta the choice of Mr. Bertram 
McKennal, A.R.A., might prove justifiable, 
even in a national competition. We are com- 
pelled to modify this statement in view of 
the fact that in those commissions which 
have already been showered upon him by the 
Government—the new coinage, the Coronation 
medals, aud the new postage-stamps—Mr. 
McKennai has not shown any qualities as an 
artist which would justify him for exclusive 
selection as an exponent of XXth-century 
British art.” An illustrated article on 
“Hispano-Arabic Art” at Medina Az-zahra 
refers to recent excavations. Comparisons 
are made between various forms of ornamenta- 
tion, and the specimens are interesting in 
relation to early Mohammedan art. 

The Studio gives first place in its pages 
to a well-illustrated article on the recent work of 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. The illustrations 
of Old Danish carved furniture of the XVIIth 
century and later periods show the earlier 
work to be akin to our Jacobean, while in 
1 examples the more vernacular style re- 
asserts itself. Some notes on the water- 
garden will interest the amateur, and the 
work, Jaromir Stretti-Zamponi, of which 
illustrations are given, displays a strong 
sympathy with the architectural subjects 
selected, mainly from the picturesque city of 
Prague. The remarkable ability displayed m 
the work of Mr. E. L. Laurenson is also worthy 
of careful attention. Altogether this issue 
reaches a very high standard. 

The Connoisseur contains a very interesting 
article, with numerous illustrations, on 
German faience stoves, some of those given 
being of striking merit as architectural com- 
positions. We regret that we cannot con- 
gratulate this magazine on the numerous 
coloured plates it publishes, one in particular, 
black medallions on a red bai ekground, being 
particularly glaring and unsatisf: tory. 

Books on Gothic and Renaissance Archi- 
tecture published during the last few years 
are dealt with in the Quarterly Review. My. 
W. G. Waters, in his article, does not note 
any special facts to be disproved though he 
thinks Professor Blomfield is mistaken in his 
view that when Wren went to Paris in 1653 
the Louvre was being built by Bernini—‘ the 
plan accepted was that of Charles Perrault.’’ 
The concluding paragraph is pessimistic :-— 
“In old times, when the triumphs of the 
builders art were r d, men desired beauti- 
ful houses for habitation and stately fanes 
for prayer: kut in this age of rush and 
luxury they yearn chiefly after hotels and 
restaurants of Sardanapalian splendour, and 
motors, still more elaborate, to whirl them 
from one scene of revelry to another. It is 
upon work of this sort that the ingenuity of 
the constructor of to-day is chiefly engaged, 
and if the results of his labour fail to rival 
those of the master builders of the XIVth 
century in artistic merit, it will not be because 
he has spent less money upon them.’? 

The Century includes part of an illus- 
trated article on “ Motoring in Algeria 
and Tunis.’? Biskra impressed the author, 
and so did the ruins of Timgad, a city which 
in his mind, “stands to-day ‘as the 
most interesting, the most touching and 
fascinating place in North Africa. Founded 
in the year 100 in the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, Timgad lies now a ruined dream 
city. The theatre is set against a small hill, 
and over 3,000 people could be seated at the 
play. At the extreme end of two inter- 
secting avenues stand: Trajan’s Arch.” 

In the Revue Générale, M. Arnold Goffin 
deals with the influences now governing the 
direction of decorative art. M. Goffin’s wide 
knowledge of the history of decorative 
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painting renders his views on the more moder} 
developments worthy of especial attention| 
and he deals with his subject in a kroad ang|! 
sympathetic spirit. 


——_+-@--—__. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pennsylvania Railway Station, New York. 


HESE -illustrations of an important 

work by Messrs..McKim, 

White are en in connexio 

the = f le in our 
Engineering Revi (see next page).| 


ar 
ew this 


“The Story of the Bridge.” | 
Tusk illustrations of Medieval br 3 

given in connexion with our third ar 

“The Story of the Bridge,” p. 212. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 24, 1861. 


The First Trades Union Directory. 
CrrtarIn short documents, bearing upon 
thepresent disputes between the building) 
operatives and their employers, have recently) 
appeared in some of the journals as emanat-| 
ing from the Trades Council. And now,! 
what is this London Trades Council? It is 
a body that had its germination from those | 
meetings of the various trades delegates of| 
the metropolis which took place at Shattes- 
bury Hall during the greater part of the 
builders’ strike of 1859. The parties who 
had there for so long assembled merged 
themselves, at the time when the strife was) 
ended, into a provisional council or com-) 
mittee, on whom the joint duty was to! 
devolve of furnishing a code of rules whereby | 
any such council was to be guided in future; ) 
and also to prepare and have printed as 
correct and full a list of such trades as were | 
united among themselves—their places of | 
meeting and the names of their secretaries— 
as was possible; and which at length has | 
been accomplished under the title of ‘The | 
United Kingdom’s First Annual Trades) 
Union Directory.” Its publisher is Mr | 
Thomas Jones, of Great Chapel-street, Soho; 
and whose name also appears among the 
seven attached to an address on the 104th 
page; these parties making their statement i 
at this concluding part of the work, in liew 
of the usual prefatory matter to be found 
at the commencement of book Tt is the 
rs ch has been 


> are 405 cities and towns in whieh | 
are to be found those now widely-spread and 
ly-clustered confederacies of workmen 
with ‘workmen, of which we have lately” 
heard so much and are likely to hear more. 


——_—_-—@---—__—_. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parks and Public Conveniences. 


+ that the constructive people among 
ders could easily design and construcé 
erection of ordinary brick arches (or irom 
and cement perhaps) which would supply che 
needed business space, covered; lighted, and 
ventilated, but of such a nature that out 
wardly it might form a_ picturesque little hill 
or “ rockery,’? covered with shrubs, evergreens, 
and creepers. Inwardly useful and outwardly 
a beautiful feature of the pa It might even 
have an elevated walk or ter where seats 
give a view over the park. are the land 
Is this feature is specially desirable. 
When I see the many clever things done 
by builders a matter of this kind does not 
seem to offer any difficulty. But I have never 
seen it tried. Why not? Many public com 
veniences might be better thus, less below 
ground and more attractive above. Surely 
this method is not more costly? 
An ORDINARY CITIZEN. 
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Pennsylvania Railway Station, New York: Main Waiting-Room. 


OR many years past the only railway 
system directly connected with New 
| York City has been the New York 
jentral Railroad and allied lines. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have 
|tely completed a comprehensive project, 
Iuding the construction of tunnels under 
Hudson River and the city of New 
rk, a gigantic underground station in the 
jiddle of the city, and tunnels under the 
ia River. A view of the station building 
lates. 
By the execution of these and auxiliary 
a direct route has been opened up 
tween the New England States and the 
i est by way of New York City, the new 
\ilway-station being not only an immense 
nce, but also a, notable architectural 
|Idition to the mercantile capital of the 
ited States. 
The most impressive feature of the scheme 


Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, Archit 


S ation in New York, situated between 

st and Thirty Third streets, and 
xtending lengthwise from Seventh to ‘Tenth 
avenue, as show n in Fig. 2; the railway 
lines, about 40 ft. below reet. level, com- 
prise twenty-one tracks serving eleven plat- 
forms. The area devoted to raftic 
requirements covers some 28 acres, and 
includes storage space fcr nearly 400 
passenger carriages. 

The site of the works was formerly occupied 
by five large blocks of buildings, its clearance 
involving the demolition of 500 houses. 
The work of excavation to the average depth 
of 50 ft. below street level involved the 
blasting of about 3,000,000 cubic yds. of 
rock. Afterwards it was nec y to 
build retaining walls to the collective length 
of 7,800 ft., to divert sewers, gas and water 
mains, and other conduits, and to execute 
numerous incidental but important works 


ots, New York. 


/ THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY STATION, NEW YORK. 


inseparable from the excavation of so huge a 
pit in the heart of a great city. As the 
level of the rails is from 7 ft. to 10 ft. below 
high-water mark in New York Harbour an 
elaborate drainage system had to be estab- 
lished over the entire area of the station. 

Reference to the plan (see next page) will 
show that two important streets—Highth and 
Ninth avenues—pass over the underground 
station, these and parts of other streets 
and avenues being carried on bridges, the 
total length of which is 4,400 ft., and the 
corresponding street area 8 acres. 

In order to ensure suitable architectural 
treatment Mr. William R. Mead, of the firm 
of M McKim, Mead, & White, was 
associated with tl Board of Engineers 
appointed by the railway company. 

Considered from the structural standpoint, 
the station building above street level is 
virtually a monumental bridge over the 
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Pennsylvania Railway Station, New York: Block Plan of Sub-station. 


underground lines with entrances from the 
streets on all four sides. In the latter respect 
the building is far more accessible than any 
structure of the same class in the world. 

In dealing with the exterior, the archi- 
tects aimed at the realisation of two main 
features—to impart to the building the 
character of a monumental entrance and 
gateway to a great metropolis and to make 
the exterior suggestive of the purpose which 
the building was intended to serve. 

The reader may judge for himself the 
happy way in which these ideas have been 
embodied by reference to the exterior view 
(see plate), which was taken near the inter- 
soction of Seventh-avenue and Thirty-Third- 
screet. 

The main 
Length, 784 


imensions of the building are— 
ft.; width, 430 ft.; average 
height above street level, 69 ft. ; maximum 
height above street level, 153 ft. 

The structural design is that of as 
skeleton building with masonry curtai 
walls supported by a series of 650 columns 
extending down to solid rock, the maximum 
load on any one column being 1,658 tons. 
The facades, however, are fine examples 
of classic architecture, bringing to mind the 
temples of ancient Reme, and yet conveying 
a distinct impression of the modern purpose 
served by the building. The exterior is 
finished in pink Milford granite, an effective 
structural stone with soft shades which are 
particularly pleasing to the eye. 

An entrance in the middle of 1! 
avenue facade leads to the main waiting- 
room by way of an arcade ft. long by 
45 ft. wide, with shops on either side and 
refreshment-rooms near the end. 

The main waiting-room, situated on the 
first floor below street level, is a hall of 
magnificent dimension, as may be gather-d 
from the photographic view on page 219. 
The hall measures 227 ft. long by 103 ft. 
wide by 150 ft. high above floor level. Its 
proportions may be realised from the 
statement that the New York City Hall could 
be placed between its walls. leaving 10 ft. 
clear space above the flagstaff of that 
building. The design and general treatment 
of the interior was suggested by the great 
halls and basilicee of Rome, where some of the 
finest examples of large covered areas are to 
be found. In this hall are situated the 
ticket offices, parcels-rooms, _ telegraph 
and telephone offices, all conveniently 
arranged to facilitate operations and to save 
the time of passengers. 

At first it was intended to use Italian 
marble for the columns and wall surfaces, 
but, owing to the heavy cost of imported stone, 
a variety of artificial stone, known as 
“Travertine,” was finally adopted for the 
bulk of the work, the remainder consisting of 
natural marble. Travertine is composed of 
white Portland cement with crushed feldspar 
as aggregate, and is cast in plaster moulds. 

It is stated that the cost of the waiting 
hall was about 250,000/., including all 
details of the decoration. Adjoining the 
main hall are waiting-rooms, 100 ft. long 

by 58 ft. wide for men and women, and at 
the same floor level is the luggage-room, 
oceuping an area corresponding to that 
covered by the arcade and refreshment- 
rooms above. Luggage is received and 
despatched through a special subway and 


he Seventh- 


conveyed to and from the underground 
station by motor trucks and lifts. Spacious 
carriage courts and cab-stands are provided 
en this floor of the building. 

Another large hall, described as the 
“Concourse,” 340 ft. long by 210 ft. wide, is 
connected with the main waiting-hall by a 
spacious passage, and provides space for the 
circulation of passengers bound for the 
departure platforms. In addition to the 
entrance mentioned the concourse i 
sible from the streets by stairwe 
This hail is covered by arched roofs of steel 
and glass, as illustrated in our plate, and from 
it lead numerous stairways to the platforms. 
The design of the roof is somewhat similar 
to that of the new railway-stations at 
Frankfort and Dresden. 

On the floor below is a second concou 
intended for passengers arriving by trains, 
and connected with the platforms by two 
stairways and one lift for each platform, 
while ample provision is made for egress to 
the streets by means of stairways and 
sloping passages. 

Independent accommodation is provided 
for the traffic of the Long Island Railroad, 
the side of the station along Thirty-Third- 
street being devoted to this purpose, with 
ample spaces for the circulation of passenger 
and separate entrances and exits from and 
to the street. 

The steel framework of the building 
represents the total weight of?27,000 tons, 
the quantity of granite d for structural 
an ornamental purpose 0,000 cubic ft., 
in addition to nearly 1,000,000 cubic ft. of 
concrete and 15 million bri 

In an article such as the present it would 
be impossible to enter into structural details 
of this great building, which, in addition to 
its admirable design from the standpoint 
of public convenience and efficient railway 
management. is an nitectural monument of 
which New York may well be proud. We 
are indebted to Mes: McKim, Mead, & 
White. for the photographs reproduced as 
illustrations. 


BUILDINGS FOR EXPLOSIVES 
WORKS. 


THE arrangement of the manufacture and 
storage buildings in works for explosives calls 
for the services of those who have had special 
experience in the preventing of accidents 
therein, and who also are aware of the nature 


| 
of the various present-day explosive sub4 
stances. The late Oscar Guttmann, F.LG,/| 
possessed such qualifications, and one of the 
last things he did, before his lamented death) 
in August last, was to place on record th 
yesuits of many years’ observation of the re 
quirements in question. Resident for many 
years in England, his experience was very! 
extensive, at home and on the Continent, and 
it was whilsi he was acting as a juror at the 
Brussels Exhibition that he met with sudden 
death in a motor-cab collision. 

His views were primarily embodied in a 
paper read before the Society of Chemical 
Industry in July, 1908, and in a patent, 
No. 4,094, of February 19, 1909. The gist of 
his proposals was that the roof of the build-| 
ing was to be constructed with sheets or 
plates of expanded metal, coiled wirework, 
etc., arranged above or below it, or both, 
such covering being capable of resisting the 
impact of falling bodies or projectiles. The 
metallic covering to be connected with the 
earth at intervals so as to protect the building 
ainst lightning. As to the mode of trans- 
sion of the effect of the explosion, by the 
air and by the earth, and other important 
considerations di sed by Mr. Guttmann 
and other experts regarding explosives, this 
paper may be consulted with advantage. | 

The results of his most recent experience 
were set forth in the Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry for August 15, 1910, con- 
cluding with the following noteworthy 
announcement. ‘In order to establish be 
yond question my priority as regards this 
idea, I considered it desirable to take out a 
patent for it in this country. As already 
stated in 1908, I deem it, however, to be my 
duty not only to publish proposals’ of 
this kind, which are of the greatest import 
ance for the safety of explosive factories, but 
also to permit everybody to make use of 
them, free of all licence fees, which permission 
I formally give herewith.’ 

Tn the history of the construction of build 
ings for the manufacture of explosives, two 
distinct pericds are known. ‘The first, during 
which gunpowder was made in dwelling- 
houses or outhouses, and the other, during 
which it was considered advisable to house 
explosive workshops in very light wooden 
structure that no heavy blocks of masonry 
could fly about’ and endanger houses and 
persons in the vicinity. 

This latter principle is expressed in the 
Explosives Act of 1875, which was due to the 
efforts of the late Sir Vivian Majendie, and 
it was thereupon adopted by many othe 
countries. 

To attain this object, in France buildings 
are made with strong walls on three sides, 
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tilst the fourth consists of glass. In Great 
itain and Austria and Hungary wooden 
ildings, originally with light, felt-covered 
nfs, and later on, chiefly in the case of 
igazines, with corrugated iron sides and 
nfs, were preferred. In Germany the build- 
ss were still of light wooden construction, 
it the roof is sometimes put on quite loosely, 
ing held by two or four wooden pins only, 
that in case of an explosion the roof is 
aply lifted off, and the sides are supposed 
|remain intact, which never happened, ex- 
bt in black powder houses containing very 
all charges. In this country mounds need 
y exist on those sides which are within a 
scified distance from a building not so pro- 
sted, and then they need only reach to the 
es of the building. In most other countries, 
mounds must be at least 1 yd. higher than 
highest point of the roof, and must sur- 
umd the building on all sides, even the 
sess to the building being formed by means 
/a tunnel. 
[tis the rule to maintain a definite distance 
tween each building in order to minimise 
mage. This distance is regulated by the 
jantity of explosive contained in the build- 
k, but for practical purposes varies very 
tle, 50 yds. to 52 yds. being the average 
mounded buildings of high explosive 
ks (except cartridge huts). 
Mr. 0. Guttmann’s method is to construct 
le buildings of reinforced concrete made with 
) aggregate of fine river gravel. In order 
iprevent the roof being penetrated by flying 
bris, it consists of two layers of armoured 
increte with a layer of sand between them. 
milarly, armoured concrete is used for the 
rvounding mounds and for the passages lead- 
through them to the buildings. 
In a German powder-factory a trial build- 
k in accordance with these particulars was 
mstructed, in order to prevent the t: 
ission of fire from one portion of a packing- 
bm to another, and the experiments made 
ithis building were a complete success. This 
bwed that for buildings exposed merely to 
tisks the above outline of construction w: 
ite sufficient; but, where there is risk of 
losion, Mr. Gutimann finally adopted a 
ified form of roof. 
(Phe considerations leading to this modifica- 
were that the cohesion of armoured con- 
ate might be so great that pieces of appreci- 
fle weight might be thrown about, and that 
p possibility of sand becoming admixed with 
jplosive material in the event of an explosion 
not desirable. Accordingly, in planning 
908 and 1909 new buildings for a German 
htory, Mr. Guitmann discussed the subj 
‘th Privy Councillor Me si 
inistry of Commerce. 
The walls only of the buildings were to be 
inary concrete with river gravel 
gregate, this being sufficient to protect them 
jm flying pieces of débris and from the 
deck due to an explosion some distance away. 
he roof, on the other hand, in place of 
moured concrete, was to be made of light, 
6 strong, wooden principals covered over 
lth expanded metal, wire netting, or similar 
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material. This network was to be provided 
both on the outer and inner sides of the main 
rafters, and since protection against lightning 
was thereby afforded at the same time, the 
network was connected at intervals to a metal 
conductor going all round the building and 
earthed in the usual way. 

To test its efficacy as a protection against 
flying débris, two wooden rafters were covered 
over on both sides with expanded metal. The 
meshes were 20 mm. = 0°8 in by 50 mm. = 
2 in., while the section of the metal was 
3 mm. wide by 5mm. high. A block of lead 
weighing 80 lb. was then dropped on to the 
centre of the expanded metal covering from 
a height of nearly 70 ft. 

The rafters fully withstood the blow and 
only one mesh of the expanded metal was 
broken, the effect of the blow having been 
equally distributed over the whole surface, 
which had acted like a spring mattress. 

A roof of this kind requires to be renderd 
rainproof by means of.a galvanised or tarred 
sheet-iron cover and electrical connexion made 
between all metal parts and the wire netting. 
In the case of buildings where there are no 
heavy pieces of machinery or long lengths of 
shafting, the outer covering of netting was 
deemed sufficient as a security against’ light- 
ning. The cost of a double layer is, however, 
of small moment if its provision offers security 
against inductive effects. 

A building thus results which partakes of 
the nature of a Faraday cage, and which, 
while very cheap in the first cost, is proof 
both against lightning and against flying 
débris and at the same time machinery, shaft- 
ing, etc., may be firmly fixed therein. 

The floor of such buildings has been built 
by Mr. Guitmann over a pit in_the ground, 
and Mr. S. Soddy has observed that earth 
shocks may be minimised by a similar method. 

In the accompanying illustration, which re- 
p ts Mr. Guttmann’s design, the floor is 
carried above the ground a sufficient height 
to provide openings in the wall bases, thereby 
allowing air to pass freely. 

In t way the layer of air no longer acts 
to transmit earth tremors to the building 
(generated by an explosion in the vicinity), 
but allows the concussion to be dissipated to 
the outer air. These openings may be spaced 
Se) to facilitate the laying of pipes or other 
ducts underneath, rather than through, the 
building. They should be provided with 
detachable wire screens to keep out rubbish, 
and to give easy access for cleaning, etc. 

The roof princi are simply made of 
boarding, and not rigidly held as to outward 
movement. The earthplates and their elec- 
trical connexions to the roof network are 
shown, and also the metallic reinforcement 
in the surrounding concrete mounds. 


SOME STUDIES OF WELDS. 


Unprr this title, Messrs. E. F. Law, 
W. H. Merrett, and W. Pollard Digby read 
an interesting paper to the Iron and Steel 
Institute. The meaning of the term weld 
adopted by the authors is one covering an 
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actual fusion together of similar or allied 
metals in addition to mere intimacy of con- 
tact. They urge that without such fusion 
there can be no weld in the real sense, and 
also insist that in addition to the customary 
tensile tests of welded joints other com- 
parisons are necessary, such as the nature 
of the fracture and alterations in the charac- 
ter and composition of the metals due to the 
drastic thermal treatment, which, though not 
seriously affecting the strength of the weld 
itself, may cause increased lability to corro- 
sion. ‘he varieties of welds discussed in the 
paper include electric resistance welds, hot- 
flame welds with acetylene and water-gas, 
thermi, welds, and steam-pipe flange welds 
by coke fire and the electric arc. The experi- 
ments described are illustrated by seventeen 
plates reproducing photomicrographic figures, 
making clear the characteristics of numerous 
welds examined, each having its own distinc- 
tive hall-mark. The paper shows that in 
every method of welding there is always a 
more or less clearly defined area of altered 
molecular construction. Just as quenching 
and annealing alter steel, so the local heating 
required for a satisfactory weld leaves its 
impress on the metal. Hlectric resistance 
and acetylene welds seem to be the least 
prone to oxidation, but good working while 
the metal is still plastic is of supreme import- 
ance where these types are adopted. Electric 
are welds are described as most prone to 
oxidation, and should be employed only for 
positions where corrosion is not likely to 
occur; on the other hand, the excellent fusion 
obtained is a commendable feature of these 
welds. Flame welds, apart from work such 
as patching up castings, should receive 
adequate working while the metal is hot, 
and of the two methods investigated ky the 
authors it should be noted that water-gas 
welds may be abnormal through the use of 
oxidising flames, while acetylene welds 
certainly require annealing to break down the 
Iline structure in the vicinity of the 
vi The main difficulties to be overcome 
in welding are too low a temperature to 
secure true fusion, and oxidation at the 
point of welding. Of these, the former is 
detected than the latter, which 
insiduous in its effects, but can 
be obviated in all methods of welding save 
that conducted by the electric are. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


We have heard a good deal 
about paper bags lately in 
connexion with culinary prac- 
tice, but a more recent novelty 
is the use of paper-lined bags by a leading firm 
of cement manufacturers in Sydney, New 
South Wales. The expedient was due to the 
objection of dock labourers in the port to 
handle cement packed in ordinary bags on 
the ground that the dust emitted causes 
injury to health, the consequence being that 
cement in bags cannot shipped in large 
quantities. thousands of bags of cement 
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Resistance Weld. Etcked. 


Magnified 100 Diameters. 


Acetylene Weld. Actual Weld. 
Magnified 100 Diameters, 
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Water-gas Weld. 
Magnified 100 Diameters. 


Thermit Weld. 
Magnified 100 Diameters. 
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Hand-welded Tube and Flange. 
Magnified 100 Diameters. 


Etched. Arc Weld, showing Junction of Flange and Tube. 


Magnified 100 Diameters. 


are exported monthly to Australian States by 
the largest manufacturers in Sydney, and the 
employment of barrels would be inconvenient 
and costly, the firm have introduced paper: 
‘lined bags experimentally. The cost of th 
is almost prohibitive at present, but it 
believed that they can be made very cheaply 
in large quantities by the aid of machinery. 


THE accompan llustration 


A Bowstring 


represents a reinforced con- 
Concrete crete bridge of 73 ft. span, 
Bridge. recently built in Ohio. The 


design is one largely adopted 
in structural steel practice, but is unusual 
although not unknown in reinforced concrete 
work. Two reinforced concrete arch ribs carry 


Bowstring Concrete Bridge. 


the bridge decking by means of suspension 
members of the same material, and the arch 
thrust is taken by steel bars passing through 
the deck slab, leaving only the vertical load 
tobe supported by the abutments. The 
roadway is 31 ft. wide and a 2 ft. 9} in. footwalk 
projects in cantilever on each side. ‘The cost of 
the work is stated at 1,7201., as compared with 
2,2001., the lowest price submitted for a steel 
bridge of the same type. 


(“Studies‘of Welds,” see preceding page.) 


: Iv is a well-known fact that 
Water the ;damage done by water 
Outlets for in “a modern firo-resisting 
Fire-resisting building is often much greater 
Buildings. than that caused by the fire 
extinguished. In some cases 

much injury is caused by the flow of water 
into floors below that where an outbreak has 
taken place, lift wells and other openings 
forming ready means of communication between 
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Water Outlets for Fire-resisting Buildings. 


all the stories. In other cases damage 
caused by. the retention of water on | 
By ing floors where perishable goods 


d. There .is.no difficulty in guam 
nst both. of these .contributory cau 
All floor openings can be protected by wa 
tight curbs a few inches high, and outlets 
be inserted in the exterior walls for the es 
of water. We give on this page two draw 
of the water outlets provided in a New 3} 
silk warehouse for draining away water | 
will be used in the event of fire. It wil 
seen that the outer end is closed by an a 
matically operating door, preventing the ing 
of cold air in winter, but which could easil} 
opened for ventilation purposes in sum 
if required. ‘The idea is one that will doub! 
be welcomed by many architects. 


Arter much discussion 
Quebec Bridge. the preparation of nume 

designs. by the Board 
Engineers and competing firms the cont 
for the reconstruction of Quebec Bridge 
been awarded to the St. Lawrence Br 
Company of Montreal. This company | 
mitted seven different plans with tenders, 
tendered upon s alternative sets 
awings prepared by the Board. Three o 
firms submitted sixteen tenders between tl 
making a total of twenty-nine tenders, of W 
one only could be ‘successful. The 1 
amount of money sunk in the gratuitous 
paration of schemes brings into relief an obv 
disadvantage of the existing bas 
competitions, the aggregate outlay represer 
no inconsiderable proportion of the cont 
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‘e, which is nearly 1} millions sterling. We 
‘oduce a general elevation of the accepted 
ign, which provides for two railway tracks 
ra footpath 7 ft. wide. The length of the 
n span will be 1,800 ft., the same as that of 
‘original span, and the clear headway of 
ft, will be provided above high-water level. 
work is to be completed by December 31, 


A pwin tunnel with the length 
River Elbe of about 1,400 ft, and 
| Tunnel, comprising two tubes of 20 ft. 
Hamburg. diameter, is at present n 
completion under the 
le, at Hamburg. The works were 
iced in 1906, and the total cost will ex 
|a million sterling. One end of the tunnel 
h the suburb of St. Pauli and the other in 
nwarder, and the highway route between 
& places will be reduced by about two and 
third miles after the subway has been 
ned to traffic. Each entrance is approached 
way of an imposing building covered with 
rge copper-sheathed dome, and containing 
lifts for vehicles and pedestrians. Attend- 
b is reduced to a minimum by the application 
utomatic devices for starting, accellerating, 
retarding speed, and stopping the lift 


For some time past makers 
st-resisting of steel in the United States 
heet Steel. have been devoting serious 

attention to the production 
teel less liable to corrosion than the material 
monly obtainable, and which experience 
shown to be far less durable than good 
ught iron. One of the firms producing 
resisting steel is the Inland S 
Uhicago, by whom “ non-cor 
supplied ‘suitable for constructing roofs, 
bs, tanks, culverts, and for all purposes 
hich ordinary iron and steel sheets are 
lied. The metal is stated to be of very 
2 quality and free from the constituents 
nly responsible for the ready cor n of 
inary mild steel. The sheets are supplied 
> annealed, annealed and galvanised, and 
er plain or corrugated. Archit and 
ineers in Great Britain would welcome 
lof similar quality. 


Aw ingenious method of con- 
Sinking a _ structing a reinforced concrete 
Reinforced pumping well at Haddonfield, 
Concrete New Jersey, consisted in sink- 
imping Well. ing the. cylindrical wall by 

excavating the earth and 
ding up the wall as the work progressed until 
required depth had been reached, when the 
tom of the cylinder was closed by a concave 
iT. 


is 
tom, 
in being that best calculated to withstand 
vard pressure. 
‘he shell is reinforced by a network of vertical 
horizontal bars; the vertical bars are 
inged in two circles, composed of I-in. and 
. twisted steel, spaced 48 in. apart in the 
er circle and 42 in. apart in the inner 
le; and the horizontal bars are arranged in 
form of concentric hoops, spaced apart at 
sical distances of from 24 in. to 36 in. The 
tom of the well is connected with the shell 
a form of tenon joint, and reinforced by a 
ble network of }-in. bars forming meshes 
in. square. 
the shoe at the bottom was built of 4-in. 
il plates, and to it were anchored the bars 
she outer circle of the shell reinforcement. 
moulding the concrete shell moulds were 
vided consisting of an outer and inner ring, 


Quebec Bridge. 
(From the Engincor.) 


divided into six segments and connected by 
bolts, the height of each ring being 5 ft. 6 in. © 

Before commencing construction a deposit of 
soft mud was cleared away from the site of the 
well. The shoe was then assembled and put 
in place, and over it were suspended the moulds, 
the reinforcing bars being temporarily fixed in 
position. Each 5-ft. course of concrete was 
continuously deposited, and excavation was 
carried on while the concret By releasing 
the moulds the ring of concrete sank down to 


the bottom of the excavation, when another 
ring was moulded on the top, and excavation 
carried down for a further distance. By con- 
tinuing these alternate processes the shell was 
finally completed to the required depth. One 
day and two nights were usually allowed for 
the concrete to set and, although no water- 
proofing material was employed, the well 
proved to be perfectly dry on completion. 

The cost of the well is stated at 1,0401., 
including roof, ladder, and other auxiliaries. 
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Sinking a Reinforced Concrete Pumping Well. 
(From En, ineerig News.) 
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Tee BUILDING; TRADE: 


STUCCO. 


HE most durable stucco is obtained 
when cement is employed, but the 
trouble lies in the fact that cement 
sels quickly, much more quickly 

than lime, and cracks are liable to 
appear. If, however, just—with the accent 
on the word just—suflicient of each ingredient 
is used, and neither too little nor yet too much 
water is added, a stucco can be produced that 
is far superior to any other in weathering 
powers. If an excess of water is employed 
the plaster will not cling properly to the 
wall; yet, on the other hand, if too little be 
used, the cement plaster will dry so quickly 
that cracks are certain to result. Again, if 


too much cement is used cracks are liable 
to appear. Dryness in any form results 
in cracks, which in some cases are so 
fine as not to be discernible except by 


close inspection. These cracks will in time 
admit moisture, rain bearing sulphur and 
ammonia, which will in time break down the 
protective covering, and the stucco will fall 
away, either by disintegration or peeling. 

One essential, therefore, to good work is 
that the plaster must not lose its dampness 
too rapidly, and this can be done by keeping 
the surface wetted or by way of damp cloths 
hung in front of the wall. It is also necessary 
to prevent the water in the cement being 
absorbed by the brickwork on which it rests, 
and this can be done by previously well 
wetting the brickwork. ; 

To make a good weather resistant, the 
stucco must be dense. This can be ob- 
tained by mixing the concrete stiff, and yet 
contain the necessary water to prevent rapid 
drying, which will allow the plasterer to work 
rapidly. A very thorough mixing will accom- 
plish this. Trowelling the surface should 
not be done too much, for although by this 
means density is accomplished, the result will 
only ke the trouble of cracks when dry, which 
is tc be avoided. Trowelling brings the 
water to the surface, and the work is liable 
to dry too rapidly. i Y 

The proportions of the various materials 
used is debatable. Whether the first or 
last coat should contain the most cement 
has to be considered from two points. The 
first coat, it is argued by some, shouid be 
the one containing the greatest percentage of 
cement, as it has to bind to the wall and 
support the outer coats. On the other hand, 
the last coat is the one attacked ky the 
weather, therefore it should have the greater 
amount of cement is argued by others. Un- 
fortunately, the greater the percentage of 
cement there is all the more tendency to 
crack, and unless great care is exercised a 
high percentage of cement is likely to pro- 
duce this undesirable result. A medium 
percentage is therefore the best in the long 
run. Thus the coats—three are recommended, 
as two-.coal work is little more than 4 in. 
thick—may be composed of one Portland 
cement to two of clean, sharp sand. This 
for the first two coats. The finishing coat 
may be composed of Portland cement, send, 
ae clean, sharp shingle. As the cement is 
liable to expand during wetting and con- 
tract whilst drying the precautions 
previously mentioned should be taken. Lime 
stucco is preferred by some, because it is 
not liable to this trouble. 

The sand and shingle must be sharp. 
Many a failure is due to the non- 
observance of this. Earthy matter or 
organic substances not only chemically com- 
bine with the cement and break down the 
stucco, but they prevent the cement from 
mechanically joining with the sand and 
shingle. 

The first coat should be well scored to form 
a proper juncture with the second. The wall, 
too, should be properly prepared, well 
washed, and joints raked out if necessary. If 
the wall is old and has been exposed to the 
weather it should be washed down with a 
weak acid, as, for instance, muriatic acid. 
This should be done several days before the 
stucco is applied. 

Uneven thicknesses of plastering should be 


avoided or cracks will result through uneven 
drying. Joints should therefore be filled in 
before the general coat is applied. 

Where firring strips are used for the pur- 
pose of affixing metal mesh precautions must 
be taken to prevent danger from them. ‘This 
arises from the fact that they are tiable 
to split under the influence of wetting and 
drying at those places where staples have 
been driven in to fix the metal mesh, and, the 
mesh becoming loose, the stucco and mesh fall 
down. By attaching the mesh to the wood 
strips by galvanised-iron wire tied around 
both this danger is avoided. 

A good lap should be given to the mesh 
joints, or at these places cracks in the stucco 
will appear. There is a danger in using 
metal lath where some patent plasters are 
used, as some of them contain acid, which 
attacks the metal. It is desirable, therefore, 
where such are used to give the mesh a 
coat of limewash or some similar protective 
coating. 

Where lime is used with cement the limit 
should be 10 lb. of hydrated lime to one bag 
of cement, and this should only be used for 
the second coat. The first and last coats 
should not contain more than 5 Ib. per bay 
of cement; in fact, it were better to use 
none at all in the finishing coat. Only 
hydrated lime should be used, and no plas- 
terer’s putty. Hydrated lime is lime 
scientifically prepared, being properly 
cleansed and screened, and is free from all 
impurities. A good substitute for sand used 
by the Americans is asbestos rock and fibre. 
The fibre performs the kinding function of 
ox-hair in plastering, the stucco being less 
liable to crack. The use of asbestos fibre 
along with cement and sand can be recom- 
mended. Other aggregates, such as crushed 
marble, finely-crushed granite, and similar 
rocks are used where some special finish is 
desired. 

To obtain a rough-cast finish, mix one part 
hydrated lime with two of Portland cement, 
mixed dry, and add water until a thick paste 
is obtained. Put this into a pail, and, keep- 
ing it well mixed, take out by means of a 
paddle or trowel, which, dashed against a 
stick held in the other hand, splashes the 
mixture on to the wall, givig the rough-cast 
finish. 

Pebble dashing is composed of clean- 
washed pebbles mixed with a thick paste 
of the composition above. This gives a 
pebbly surface to the work. To obliterate 
any streaks showing after the finishing coat 
has been put on, a lime-cement wash can ke 
used, which at the same time will fill in any 
cracks. To obtain a float finish. the surface 
is treated with a hand float in the ordinary 
way for plastering. ; 

“Depeter” is a rough-cast into which 
pebbles or broken stones are pressed after 
the last coat has been floated and whilst it 
is still wet. 

If tinting is to be done the colouring matter 
can be added to the cement-wash just men- 
tioned, but the result is not so lasting as 
pigments mixed along with the stucco. Free 
lime in the concrete when moist chemically 
combines with many of the ordinary colour 
pigments, and also attacks any organic 
matter in the plaster. The use of paint, 
therefore, containing linseed oil should be 
avoided. The percentage of colouring matter 
to be added to the plaster depends upon the 
tint required. This may be a source of 
danger, because a high percentage of some 
pigments weakens the plaster. Yellow ochre 
can be added up to 8 per cent., and gives a 
bright tan colour. Yellowish brown or buff 
can be obtained from 5 per. cent. yellow 
ochre and 25 per cent. of permanganate 
brown. Black shades are obtained by using a 
small percentage of lampklack or carbon. 
For red, red oxide or iron are the only 
colours that can he safely employed. A 
strong, highly-priced oxide, whereby a small 
percentage only is necessary, is better than 
a weaker, cheaper grade. Black iron oxide 
will give a bluish shade of black. Brown 
is a colour not readily obtainable except at 
the expense of the plaster’s strength. 


c) 


Tron oxide can be used; the lime in 
concrete acts on ferric chloride or fe! 
sulphate, giving a reddish-brown colou) 
deposit of ferric hydroxide; but to obi 
this 20 to 30 per cent. by weight of cok 
ing matter is required. Green is anot| 
colour difficul, to obtain. The only gr} 
pigment that will stand the lime actior| 
chromium oxide, which is an  expens| 
mineral pigment. The colouring values 
the cheaper grades are very low. By mix 
blue and yellow green can ke produced, || 
the trouble is to obtain a good strong }) 
that will withstand the lime. A good } 
is ultramarine blue, but it has a very p| 
colouring power when mixed with other y 
ments. It will, however, stand the action 
the lime. 

The alternative is to use a light-colou 
plaster, but this. means a more expens 
stucco. Olive green can be obtained by us 
yeliow ochre and a pigment of bluish t 
dency, as some of the blacks, but the broy 
sandy shade of the concrete has yet to 
overcome before a good green can be obtain’ 
The alternative is painting the surface, 


SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 
ABOUT EXTRAS: 
THE ARCHITECT AS ARBITRATOR 


We have received the following communi 
tion from a well-known builder :— 

“JT am thoroughly in agreement with t 
remarks of Mr. J. E. Yerbury in your ] 
issue as to the necessity for a revised form 
contract. But whatever care may. be tak 
in framing a revised form, I imagine that 1 
legal profession will, until the end of tin 
persist in acting on the principle that | 
and justice are not necessarily synonymous. 
lifelong experience in the building trade | 
brought this hard fact home to me on ma 
occasions. More than once the R.LB. 
form has been sukmitted, in my presence, 
a barrister who had had no previous kno 
ledge of the document, and after perusing 
he has asked me, with an air of questioni 
surprise, “And have you really signed th 
Why you are entirely in ‘the hands of 1 
architect.’’ Of course, some will say that 
speaks volumes for the general integrity 
the profession that there are comparatiyi 
few cases figuring in the courts. On the otl 
hand, it must not be forgotten that, in b: 
the greater number of cases where build 
consider they have a real grievance, conside 
tions of expense or other equally cog 
reasons may determine them to submit 
what they deem injustice with what gr 
they may. 

I am inclined to agree that the arbitra 
should, by preference, be a lawyer, althov 
the idea seemed a startling one at first. 
is no slander to say that the architect, 
arbitrator in his own case, is in an impossi 
position if an unbiassed, impartial decision 
the desideratum. Itis against human natu 

I have in my mind an architect for whi 
I have worked for at least a score of yea 
and with whom { have settled up as ma 
jobs, always in a friendly manner, yet 
me it is only too obvious when he has 
client difficult to satisfy, or when his 0 
plans or specifications chance to be a Iit 
bit faulty—as must happen sometimes to | 
most painstaking architect. In such cireu 
he appears a different man altogeth 
fs tack upon his powers under | 
contract in a manner that, although entir 
unconscious to himself, is patent to a studi 
of human nature like myself. I very m 
doubt whether the strong and just, archit 
alluded to by Mr. Yerbury really exis 
Certainly, some of the architects of high 
reputation in the profession fail to reach 
ideal in these respects. Quite possibly he 
in I show my own bias. I am quite certain, ht 
ever, that men at the top of the profess 
are not disinclined to shield their own repu 
tion behind the broad back of the build 
The maintenance clauses, sometimes enfore 
the remedying of defects over a period 
one or, as in one case I know of, two yee 
and the withholding of the retention mon 
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2 powerful weapons when the architect has 
mind to do this. Twelve months bring to 
‘ht many defects, not all of them due to 
‘d material or faulty workmanship. I have 
d to replaster ceilings whose cracks were 
dubitably owing to ignoring the formule 
id down as to the proportion the depths of 
ists and beams should bear to their span; 
make good settlements undoubtedly caused 
+ skimping the foundations in unsatisfactory 
il; to renew casements badly designed for 
le purpose of keeping out wet; and so on. 
ne unacknowledged kut fully-understood 
malty for neglecting to do so being the loss 
the architect’s favour and opportunities of 
ndering for his work. My advice was asked 
short time ago with reference to a case 
which the architect, deliberately rejected 
jes submitted by the builder, and ordered 
m to obtain tiles from a certain yard. These 
les went wrong, and after two years, the 
tention money having been withheld, the 
wilder was ordered to strip the roof and 
tile with other tiles. To my mind, this 
chitect’s notion of fairness is embryonic, his 
lea of justice elemental. et he and the 
hers are all of them, like Brutus, ‘ honour- 
ple men.’’ One can only echo Burns’s cry, 
10 wad the Powers the giftie gi’e us, to see 
sel’s as others see us.’”’ There would be 
ection, of cour subsitution 


to the 
a lawyer for an architect as arbitrator on 
ground of lack of technical knowledge, 
at, I imagine, if lawyers were appointed 
| a regular thing, some of them would soon 
vecialise in this particular direction. 

‘I do not understand Mr. Yerbury’s asser- 
bn in relation to extras, that the builder 
narges as much as he can. How can this 
s when the contract specially provides that 
lese are to be measured and valued at con- 
ct rates? On the contrary, the standing 
evance is that it is impossible to carry out 
te bulk of the extra works without incurring 
serious Ioss. An additional door or window 
)} ordered, and, notwithstanding the well- 
nown fact that a single door or window will 
pst from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. more 
san the same articles when made in quanti- 
es, the surveyor usually insists upon pricing 
, the contract rate for the larger quantities, 
ad prates about the law of average. Times 
jithout number I have had to accept 1s. 6d. 
r an odd window which the shop-books show 
; have cost 2s., and so with other things: a 
ntle bit of garden wall, or a little bit of 
is-pipe, ordered after the bricklayer or the 
is-fitter have left the job, is supposed to be 
jrried out at the same price as the bulk of 
e work, although men and tackle have to 
» brought back to the job on purpose to 
> these little joblets.. Extras of this kind 
je a curse, and ruin many an otherwise 
rofitable jk. ‘The ideal contract under the 
resent system is undoubtedly ‘that in which 
ie plans and deta in a complete state, 
e handed to the contractor upon signing, and 
0 deviations or extras occur. Architects 
ever give consideration to the fact that 
iwiations almost inevitably mean delay, delay 
leans disorganisation, disorganisation means 
ss. Six months in a builder’s office as corre- 
wondence clerk would bring this home to 
em as nothing else could.’’ 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tue following tenders have been accepted 
uring the past month by the Government 
iepartments named:—Admiralty, Works De- 
wtment: Granite pitchers—Messrs. A, & F. 
anuelle, 57, Gracechurch-street, E.C.; heat- 
lg of detention quarters, Devonport—Messrs. 
ean & Beale, Ltd., 1, Arthur-street, Hast, 
C. Admiralty, Contract Department: Fire- 
jicks—Messrs. Bonnybridge, Silica, & Fireclay 
pmpany, Ltd., Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire ; 
essrs. Candy & Co., Ltd., Heathfield Station, 
r Newton Abbot; Messrs. Martin Brothers, 
., 29, Lockyer-street, Plymouth; Messrs. 
ltiestman ollieries, Ltd., Milburn-house, 
leweastle-on-Tyne; Messrs. Westlake & Co., 


histock, Cornwall. War Office: Works 
vices, erection of married soldi Gebnicae 


loyal Military College, Sandhurst—Messrs. 
hrner and G. Kersley, Frogmore, Bla 
ater, Hants; erection of barrack blocks, 
pver—Messrs. G. Lewis & Sons, Widred-road, 
yer; erection of forage barn, etc., Barry, 
prfar—Mr. J. Raitt, 9, George-street, Mont- 
jse, N.B.; excavation work at Woolwich 
jockyard—M, s. F. & T. Thorne, Isle of 
logs, E.; periodical services, Fermoy and 
mdon (Wellington Barracks)—Mr. F. Holds- 
rth, 32, Saltaire-road, Shipley, Yorks; 
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Tipperary—Mr. T. Kellcher, 4, Millard-street, 
Cork; Woolwich—Mr. F. Holdsworth, 32, 
Saltaire-road, Shipley, Yorks; renewing floor- 
ing, Aldershot—Mr. Jas. Crockerell, Stanhope 
Lines, Aldershot; structural steel and iron 
for coal bunkers, Woolwich—Widnes Foundry 
Company, Lid., Widnes. Crown Agents for 
the Colonies: Cement—Mes: Peters Bros., 


72, Victoria-street, S.W.; Me: Martin Earle 
& Co., 139, Queen Victoria-street, E. Office 


of Works: Builders’ work, Blackburn, altera- 
tions and. additions to County Court—Messrs. 
W. J. Woof Cronshaw & Sons, Pump-street, 
Blackburn; British Museum, reconstruction of 
roof—Messrs. W. E., Blake, Ltd., Plymouth; 
Carnforth, new post office—Messrs. R. Thomp- 
son & Morris, 12, Dalton-square, Manchester ; 
Croydon, enlargement of telephone exchange— 
Messrs. J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth, §.W.; 
Devonport, extension of post office—Mr. A. 
N. Coles, Old Town-street, Plymouth; EHdin- 
burgh, new workshops at Brighton-street— 
Messrs. J. Scott & Brown, 3, Barclay-place, 
Edinburgh; Eltham, new post office—Messrs. 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich, S.E.; Glasgow, 
y accommodation at head post office 
William McCall & Sons, 5, Balmano- 
Glasgow; Hull, adaptation of labour 
P. T. Kettlewell, 60, Trinity- 
Kidderminster, enlargement of 
post office—Mr. E. Crowdon, Farm-street, Bir- 

bole, new post office—Messrs. 
gan, 46, Kyle-street, Ayr; New- 
, new branch post office at 
Heaton—-Mr. J. Milne, Coatsworth-road, Gates- 
head; Romford, new post office—Mr. F. 
Wilmott, 36, High-road, Ilford; western tele- 
phone exchange erection—Messrs. Howell J. 
Villiams, Ltd., 11-17, Bermondsey-street, 
; Woking, alterations to post office—Mr. 
rthy E. Witt, 118, Oxford-road, Reading ; 
ul lights, British Museum 
haddeus Hyatt & Co., 9, 
Farringdon-road, E.C. Commissioners of 
Woods: Pair of stone cottages at Ford, Inver- 
leiver, Co. Argyll—Mr. J. Carmichael, Kil- 
michael, Glassary, Lockgilphead, N.B. Com- 
missioners of Public Wor Treland: Erecting 
and furnishing Malinmore National School— 
ue R. Colhoun, 22, Strand-road, London- 
derry. 


S) 
Me! 
pavement and vi 
extension—Messrs. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW FREE CHURCH, FRINTON-ON-SEA. 

The plans of this church have been prepared 
by Mr. W. Hayne, J.P., architect, of Frinton- 
on-Sea, and the builders are Messrs. Potter 
& Sons, of Chelmsford. The contract price is 
3,3321. 


NEW SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 

A new higher grade school is to be erected 
on a site at Viewforth, at a cost of 54,000/., 
to provide accommodation for 1,200 pupils. 
The architect for the work is Mr. John A. 
Carfrae, of Queen-street, Edinburgh. 


REMODELLED SCHOOL, MACDUFF. 
The alterations to this school have been 


‘carried out under the direction of Messrs. 


Sutherland & George, architects, of Aber- 
The various contractors were :—Mason 
J. G. Corbett, Fraserburgh; car- 
J. Watt, jun., Inverurie; 
fr. Forbes Morrison, jun., Aber- 


Aberdeen; 
Macduff ; F 
Wait, Aberdeen; heating—Mes 
& Sons, Aberdeen; block flooring—The Acme 


painter work- Gordon & 
ssrs. J. Blaikie 


Block Flooring Company, London. 


NEW BANK, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

The new buildings of the Ashton Savings 
Bank have been erected from designs— 
selected in competition—prepared by Messrs. 
W. H. George & Sons, architects, of Ashton. 
The cost of the erection was 3,800/., and the 
builders were Messrs. Saxon Bros., of Staly- 
bridge. 

NEW WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, READING. 

These buildings, which were opened last 
Saturday by Mr. John Burns, have been 
erected at a cost of 13,738/., from the designs 
of Mr. W. Roland Howell, F.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect, of London and Reading, and the various 
contractors were:—Messrs. H. W. Godwin & 
Co., Church-street, Reading, additions to 
nurses? home. Mr. McCarthy KE. Fitt, Oxford- 
road, Reading, the committee-room block, 
the aged and infirm block, and the mortuary. 
Mr. Francis Newberry, King’s-road, Reading, 
the additions to the porter’s lodge and the 
pbuilding of the operating department. The 
sub-contractors included the Kleine Patent 
Fire-Resisting Syndicate, Ltd., of 133, High 
Holborn, W.C., who laid the floors and roof 
of the aged and infirm block and the roof 
of the operating department; Messrs. Val de 
Travers, of Bishopsgate-street, H.C., who laid 
the asphalt on roofs; Messrs. Vulcanite, Ltd., 
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of 118, Cannon-street, E.C., who executed 
portions of the roofs of the nurses’ home, com- 
mittee-room block and porter’s lodge; Messrs. 
Diespeker, Ltd., of Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 
who laid all the Terrazzo flooring; Messrs. 
Bain & Co., of 22, Cannon-street, E.C., who 
erected the outside iron staircase; Messrs. A. 
Brown & Co., of 81, Smallbrook-street, Bir- 
mingham, who supplied the door and window 
fittings; Messrs. Baughan, of London-street, 
Reading, who installed the electric light in the 
operating-room block and the bells and tele- 
phones in the block for the aged and infirm; 
Messrs. Dennison, Kett, & Co., of 11, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., who supplied the lift in 
the same block. 

BANK, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Jonsiderable extensions and alterations have 
en made to the Lambton branch, Grey- 
et, of Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Adjoining pre- 
s were obtained, which were rebuilt, the 
basement and ground floor added to the bank, 
and the upper floors are offices. The bank is 
fitted up in mahogany, the floor of public 
space is vitreous and ceramic mosaic, and 
behind counter in oak. The floor of managers’ 
and consulting rooms is finished with par- 
guetry. The general contractors were S. F. 
Davidson & Miller; mosaic by Emley & Sons, 
Lid. ; fireplaces by Henry Walker & Son, Ltd., 
and Emley; plastering by Davidson & Miller 
and John Chapman; electric installation by 
8. Gillitt; locks and hardware by N. FE. 
Ramsey & Co.; painting and decoration by 
John G. Cole and Davidson & Miller; heat- 
ing by The R, J, Ward Company (all of 
Neweastle); stanchions, columns, and girders 
by Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd., Middles- 
brough; fireproof floors by The Fawcett Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., Greenwich; wood 
block floors and parquetry by The Art Pave- 
ments and Decorations, Lid., London; sanitary 
fittings by Doulton & Co., Ltd., London; 
electric passenger lifts by Waygood & Co., 
Ltd., London, and Pickerings, Lid., Stockton- 
on-Teos ; and a specially built basement Lift 
by Pickerings; electric fittings by Best & 
Lloyd, Birmingham, and Veritys, Ltd., Man- 
chester ; entrance doors by The Van Kannel 
Revolving Door Company, Ltd., London. 
New fittings, counters, desks, etc., which are 
in mahogany, were made by Robson & Sons, 
Ltd., Newcastle. The whole of the work was 
designed by and carried out under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. John W. Dyson, archi- 
tect, Newcastle, and Mr. ©. H. Davies was 
clerk of works. 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 

Considerable structural alterations and 

ative works are in progress at Drury-lane 
atre, which reaches its centenary next year. 

ibule is being entirely remodelled in 
nnexion with the reconstruction work. The 
ceiling has been panelled, and enriched beams 
added with a modillion cornice to the walls 
The walls have been treated with a 6-ft, 
high dado in polished mahogany, running all 
round the vestibule, and in place df the old 
solid doors leading to the rotunda and stair- 
eases Trench doors in mahogany have been 
put with bevelled plate-glass panels. The 
existing lobby doors ‘have also been brought 
into harmony with the new scheme of decora- 
tion. The large saloon over the vestibule is 
also in the hands of the decorators, and con- 
siderable additions are being made to it, 
The main staircase ceilings needing recon- 
struction, an opportunity has been taken to 
pues a god edacoung with new lantern 

ights over each staircase. The archi r 
Messrs. Pilditch. see aS 

NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

Rebuilding premises, Poppin’s-court, E.C.: 
Messrs. Dove Bros., inunlileey iting ; ee 
etc., Great Portland-street and Great Castle- 
street, W.; Mr. W. EE. Blake, builder, 
Montague-place, W.C. Shops, showrooms, etc., 
Princes-street, W.; Messrs. T. H. Kingerleo 
& Sons, builders, Oxford. Rebuilding pre- 
mises, Oxford-circus, W., for Madame Louise, 
draper, ete, 

HER MAJESTY’S OPERA HOUSE, WINTER GARDENS, 
BLACKPOOL. 

The Opera House and Grand Foyer, Black- 
pool, has just been opened. No additional 
land was taken in for the new building, but 
the avilable space has been so utilised as to 
provide seating accommodation for 2,300 
people, as compared with 1,500 in the old 
building. The style adopted is Louis XIV., 
and the facade is of Marmo, relieyed with 
ornamental railings along the baleony. The 
main entrance in Church-street may be de- 
scribed as a marble hall, for there is a white 
marble staircase leading up to the royal circle 
the floor is of black and white 

aid in chess-board fashion, and round 
the walls there is a dado of Bréche Violette 
marble. The fibrous plaster work in front of 
the private boxes and royal circle is taken 
from a model of an ancient chateau in France. 
The orchestra stalls consist of inlaid mahogany 
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a special feature being uppe 
at back of each c 


Sheraton chairs, 
and lower shelf fitted 


glasses, gloves, hats, or other small 
The royal circle, the circle, and 
stalls are equipped with tip-up 


chairs. In no seat of the theatre is there any 
obstruction of view, and with nine exits on 
the ground floor, three in royal circle and 


gallery, the theatre can be emptied in a com- 
paratively short space of time. The whole o! 
the building and the various tiers are of the 
latest fireproof construction. The grand foyer 
is a large hall for use in connexion with the 
dress circle, with a balcony for use in con- 
nexiou with the upper circle, and is based on 
the lines of the foy of the Paris Opera 
House. The grand foyer is situated over the 
main entrance, and is approached from ihe 
royal circle level by a white marble stairca: 
The balustrade in the entrance to the foy 
of white marble. The decoration of the gri 
foyer has been carried out in the same style 
as the theatre, except that the colours diffcr. 


There are sixteen Corinthian columns of 
Sienna marble with gilt caps, against the 


cream and gold tones of the plaster enrich- 
ment on the walls, and above there are four 
classic pictures on the ceiling, the whole being 
surmounted by a coffered dome ceiling relieved 
with gold. The plans and designs of the 
present theatre were prepared by Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewood, of Manchester, d 
the work has been carried out by the follow 
ing firms:—General contract hs 
Parkinson & Sons, Blackpool; front eleva 
—Messrs. The Leeds Fireclay Company, Lid., 
Leeds; steel work—M . Samuel Butler & 
Co., Stanningley, Leeds; heating and veniila- 
tion—Messrs. Saund & Taylor, Manchester ; 
fibrous plaster decorations, carpeting and seat- 
ing, draperies and curtains—Messrs. Waring & 


Gillow, London; marble work Messrs. 
Anthony Bell & Sons, Lancaster; ornamental 
i vork—Me Cunliffe & Dean, Man- 


ts lead lights—Mr. Walter J. Pearce, 
Manchester; tile work—Mr. A. Ollivant, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent; electrical fittings— 
srs. Edison & Swan, Liverpool; electrical 
ion—Messrs. The Blackpool Winter 
Gardens Company. 
NEW LIBRARY, INVERURIE. 

This Carnegie library has been erected at a 
cost of 1,500/. from the plans prepared by 
Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, of Me . Jenkins 
& Marr, architects, of Aberdeen. The con- 
tractors for the work were :—Mason—Mr. John 
Smith, Kintore; carpenters—Messrs. Edward 
& Rae, Dyce; slater—Mr. Forbes Morrison, 
Aberdeen; plumbers—Messrs. James Laing & 
Sons, Inverurie; plasterers—Messrs. Grant & 
Robertson, Inverurie; asphalt wo Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Co., Glasgow; painter and glazier 
work—Messrs. J. W. Forrest & Co., Aberdeen; 
steel and iron work—Messrs. James Abernethy 
& Co., Aberdeen. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Trollope & Colls, of London, have 
added an engineering department to the firm 
for the design and construction of structures 
in reinforced concrete or steel work. The 
offices of this department are at 5, Coleman- 
street, H.C. 

The Woodford Church, Cheshire, is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
concealed extract ventilators and inlet -ven- 
tilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H.. Shorland 
& Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Under the direction’ of the Norfolk Education 
Commit Boyle’s latest patent ‘ air-pump ” 
ventilators have been applied to North Lopham 
School: 

M s. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd.. 100 
and 102, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C., have 
secured two contracts for works in ‘alterations 
and additions at both His Majesty’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, W., and-‘the Say y Theatre, 
Strand, W.C. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Baker & 
Wrightson, architects, Clacton-on-Sea, Boyle’s 
latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators have been 
applied _to St. Paul’s Church, Clacton-on-Sea, 

The Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd., of* Sheffield, London, and 
Birmingham, have secured the contract for the 
heating and ventilating installation at the 
British Museum extensions (King Edward VTT. 
Galleries). The buildings are being erected to 
the designs of Mr. John James Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., F.R.TB.A., of Glasgow. 

The new Council school at Long Ditton-hill, 
Surbiton, has recently been fitted with D. O. 
i ntilating school grate, sup- 


plied by O’Brien, Thomas, & Co.. 
Upper Thames-street, London, WC. and 
Excelsior Work South Bermondsey. 


Samples of Belgian br are now on view 
at Gidea Park, where particulars may be 
obtained. The Bruges pattern is the make 
mostly used for new work and restorations, 
and the price, delivered at the Squirrel’s 
Heath sidings, before the strike, worked ont 
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at about 20s. per ton, or 26s. per 1,000. Pr 
may now, however, be slightly raised, owing 
to the strike. 

The new Council schools, 
bee i i . ad 


Swindon, havo 
warm air ven- 


tila e y th 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 

A new warehouse is being erected at 
Uxbridge for the Metropolitan Railway. Com- 


p the architect bei - W. L. Eves, of 
Uxbridge, and Messrs. nidge & Son, of 
Uxbridge, the contractors. Two new wa 


house lifts are being installed by the Lift 
and Hoist Company, of Deptford, who hav 
also just completed two lifts for the ne 
station at Hitchin for the Great Northern 
Railway Company. 

The Café Monico is being altered under the 
direction of Messrs. Kemp & How, architects, 
FE.R.L.B. 4, Bloomsbury-square. The two 
new_ lifts, iron staircases, and lantern lights 
are being executed by the Lift and Hoist Com- 
pany, Premier Engineering Works, Deptford, 
SLE 


S.E. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Extensions to King’s College ; 
the Managers. 

Aberystwith.—Museum (31,000/.); Messrs. H. 
Turner & Sons, builders, Penarth-road, Grange- 
town, Cardiff. 

Ashford.—Technical 
Mr. F. W. Crook, § 
mittee, Kent County 
Westminster, S.W. 
Additions to school, Green-strect-lane 
School Board, Ayr. Re-erection of 
farm -buildings, Cunning Park (1,200/.); the 


Managers. 
-—Proposed baths (7,500/.); Mr. J. 


Barnsley 
ry, Taylor, Surveyor, Barnsley Town 
I 


instruction buildings ; 
ary, Education Com- 
Jouncil, Caxton House, 


—Extensions, Welling Council School 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Kent County Council, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
Blackpool.—Workshop and meter testing 
shop, Hull-street (2,500/.); Fylde Water Board. 
Bognor.—Workmen’s dwellings (3,5007.); Mr. 
Surveyor, Bognor Urban 


Brookland.—Proposed school (100 places) ; 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Cambridge.—Alterations, Railway Hotel; the 
Proprietors. Servants’ wing, Christ’s College, 
Hobson-street; the Governors. 

Carnoustie.—Abattoir 400/.); Messrs. D. 
Anderson & Son, builders, Dundee. 

Carronshore. — Proposed school 
Larbert School Board. 

Chelmsford. — Extensions, public library 
(8002.); Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford 
‘Town Council. 

Clowne.—Four houses, Spring-hill, Whitwell, 
for the Worksop Co-operative Socie 

Dukinfield. — Proposed town ll; Mr. 
Samuel Hague, Surveyor, Dukinfield Town 

Mr. T. Martin 


Council. 
Dundee.—College (60,0007.) ; 
treet, Dundee. 
(Notts).—Proposed swimming 


Cappon, architect, 32, Ban 
Eastwood 
bath; Mr. A. G. Wheeler, Surveyor, Eastwood 
Urban District Council. ’ 
Edenbridge.—Special subject building; 
F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Commit 
Kent County Coune: 
minster, S.W. Altera 
road (550/.); Mr. 
Edenbridge. 
Elham.—Hospital (3,560/.); Mr. R. Lonergan, 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Folkestone. 
Fer Il—Four houses for the Coxhoe Co- 


(5,0002.) ; 


Mr 


operative Stores. 
Garstang.—Proposed new public offices: Mr 
Garstang Board of 


C. Thornton, Clerk, 


square; Mr. Thomas Aitken, 447, Gallowgate. 
Glasgow. curd 
Mr. W. 
yor, Halstead Urban Di 


Hollingworth.—Fire brigade house, Arrow. 
smith Mill, for the Calico Printers’ A Gee 
tion. 


Horsell.—Sixty-eight villas and branch stor 
(20.0007.) ; .Woking Co-operative Socie Ye B 
Huthwaite.—Free lib ary,. Sutton-road: Mr. 
G. Bostock, Surveyor, Huthwaite Town 


Council. 


* Seo also our list of Competitions. ti 
ete., on another page “a contracts 


Johnstone. 


slaughter 
(2,0007.) ; 


hou 


—Restoration of pari 
Bowman & So 
ane, Stamford. 
Additions to woollen mills §| 
McIntyre, Cairne, & Co. 
Lowestoft.—Smith and wheelwrights’ shop} 


Mr. G. H. Hamby, Sur Lowestc} 
Town Council. The following plans ha 
been passe — Alterations, 21, Marin 
parade .. J. T. Woolnough ations || 
Belvede Hotel, Belvedere: Messi) 
Youngman, Prestman, & Co. Four house 
Worthing-road; Mrs. Warden. Six house 
London-road South: Mr. R. C. Todd. | 

Methil.—School, Bayview k (10,0007. 
Mr.' G Campbell, a: 7 


Milnrow.—Extensions to 
Bridges-lane, for the Newhey Cotton Spinnir 
Company. School, Cros reet; Dr, Hoy 
Snape, Secretary, Education Committe) 
Lancaster County Council. | 

weastle-on-T'yne.—Alterations of offices ‘ 
Newcastle Chronicle; the Proprietors. 

Peterhead.—Houses, etc., Constitw ion-streal| 
Mr. James Dickie, Surveyor, Peterhead Tow 
Council. 

Radcliffe. — Rebuilding technical scho’ 
(9,200/.); Mr. John Allen, builder, Railwa; 
street, Radcliffe. 

Rainsford.—Proposed workme: dwellings 
Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford Tow 
Council. 

St. Dennis (Cornwall).—Liberal club-room 
(3007.); the Secretary. 

Sale.—Public baths (6,700/.): Mr. Willia 
Holt, Surveyor, Holt Urban District Counei 


premises, Ty 


Saltash.—Alterations, St. Barnabas Ho 
pital; the Governors. 

Selby.—Hight cottages: Me: Liste 
Brooke & Co., builders, Brighous 

Stalybridge-—Improvements to St. Paul 
Church, Staley (700/.); the Trustees. 

Stannington.. sylum (76,600/.): Messrs. W 


Moss & Sons, bu 
borough. 

Stepps.—Enlargement, 
Trustees. 

Surbiton.—Extension to Council’s offices 
Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, architects, care ¢ 
the Clerk to the Council. 

Sutton-at-Hone (Kent). — Enlargement « 
Hextable School; the Managers. 
Tynemouth.—Extensions, Tynemouth Tr 
firmary (6001): the Managers. 
Viewforth.—School (54,0007.); | Edinburg 
School Board. 

Wednesbury.—Alterations, C 
Inn; the Managers. 

Wigton.—Additions and alterations, clothin 
factory, Station-road, for Messrs. S. Redmayn 
& Sons. 

Willesborough (Kent).—Proposed extensior 
to schools; Mr. F. W. Crook. Secretary, Edt 
cation Committee, Kent County Counei 
Caxton House. Westminster, 8.W 

Witney.—Adaptation of Witney Corn 
change for public offices (3,400/.): Mr. W. ¢ 
Eaton, Surveyor, Witney Urban  Distri 
Council. 

Yarmouth.—Sixteen houses, Alderson-road 
Lr. D. Harman, builder, 34, Northgate 


son’, 


Iders, Baxter Gate, Lougl 


parish church; th 


ach and Hor: 


receiving home, Haxb; 
Mr. G. Sykes, Clerk, Board « 
Guardians, York. 


AN METHODS OF CEMENT MANUFACTURE. 
a paper read to the Association ¢ 
American Portland cement manufacturer 
Dr. Otte Schott, of Heidelberg, states that s 
far as he can judge the cost of produein 
cement is lower in Germany than in the Unite 
States, and that for this state of things th 
lower rate of wages on the Continent is m 
alone responsible. Fuel is more costly, and § 
counterbalances the saving effected in labow 
According to Dr. Schott, German economy ~ 

due to painstaking calculation an 
tion to minute details. The German trie 
‘ave every penny, to make full utilisation « 
vaste heat, and to reduce manual labour t 
a minimum by adopting the newest forms ¢ 
labour-saving “plant. Special advantages at 
secured by the monthly cost calculations, whic 
show clearly, and to the smallest detail, wha 
is the actual cost in every department of worl 
The art of correctly calculating the actual cost 
of studying them, and drawing therefrom th 
Proper conclusions as to where the lever shoul 
be applied to reduce the cost of production, 1 
one enabling the directors of some factorit 
to manufacture more economically than other 
who otherwise are just as favourably placec 
In the opinion of Dr. Schott, the Germar 
have managed continually to reduce the cost 
cement by correcting faults, introducing in 
provements, and making use of advantages, 2 
Suggested by the intelligent study of monthl 
cost calculations. The hint is one not w 
deserving attention by our own manufacturer: 
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SYLVESTER HOUSE, 
HACKNEY, N.E. 


His town housing scheme has just been 
\pleted at Hacixney in the centre of a dis 
t that has long been deplorably neglected. 
improvement commenced with acquiring 
leases of the houses on the site, and pulling 
m down in order to obtain a large enough 
1 to make such an undertaking a success. 
angements were also entered into with the 
ough Council for widening Pigwell-path 
sughout its length, whereby a fine new 
4 has been created, and an undesirable 
a removed. 

he buildings are planned so that every 
jhas the sun some time of the day, either 
he rooms or on the balcony. The main 
ance is from Sylvester-road, which is 
ied on the centre axis of the scheme; and 
buildings consist of four bloc with a 
val garden for the use of the tenants. A 
e drying-ground is adjoining, and plen 
rd space for the children to play in 
ded. 
ne balcony system has been selected for 
flats on the lines so successfully adopted 
he London County Council, whose muni- 
| dwelling-houses are probably the finest 
ne world. 
ne flats contain two, three, and four 
4s, besides a scullery, with rentals from 
jd. to 12s. a week, according to size and 
Every flat has a good living-room 
ast 13 ft. square, and the scullery is 
i with all the modern conveniences that 
benants require. The problem is one of 
Breatest economy of space combined with 
eney, and this has been obtained wherever 
ble. 

‘is seldom that an improvement of this 
te is initiated and carried through by 
e owners, but the experiment has been 
» by Sir Richard Stapley and his partners, 
have considerable interest in the borough, 
who have always been keenly interested 
cial matters, and particularly in housing. 
e architects are Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 
square, Gray’ >» W. and the 
lers Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, of Lough- 
igh Junction, S.E. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By H. Briu-Joun, F.8.1., A.M. 


_Durine the nine years that have elapsed 
since the completion of the South African 
War this country has seen many changes in 
the quantity surveying profession. All or 
most of these changes have tended not only 
to the improvement of methods in general, 
but also to the bringing about of a uni- 
formity that might, in other circumstances, 
have taken many years longer to effect. 

My object in these notes is to trace the rise 
of quantity surveying in South Africa since 
the Vereeniging Pact, and to show as clearly 
as possible its growth to its present, I think 
[ may sa; atisfactory position. It can 
ke fairly claimed that the Public Works 
Department of the Transvaal has influenced 
this growth to a considerable degree. The 
work done in any country depends more or 
less on its needs and on what it is prepared 
to put up with. It is said that every country 
boasting a representative form of Govern- 
ment gets the government it deserves. In 
the same way it gets the architecture, the 
law, and, in due time, everything else. The 
tendency in new countries is to put up with 
things that in older would not be ‘tolerated, 
and it is natural this should be so in a 
country like South Africa. The poorly- 
trained or unapt man is much in evidence. 
I do not mean by this that most professional 
men in South Africa are of the poor quality, 
but that the poor quality man is more likely 
to get work here than in England—work of 
responsible nature. The result is not of any 
benefit to the profession concerned as a whole 
or to the good men individually. 
in such a country as ours there is the 
<e-a-pile-quickly ’’ ambition pervading 
all ranks and ali callings, and this does not 
encourage too much conscientiousness in work. 
If 25 per cent. can be charged for a bill of 
quantities for a 2,000/. building, and it can 
be put on two pages of one’s office notepaper, 
why should a man go to the foolish extreme 
of using a system and fifteen pages of 
properly-ruled and written foolscap? The 
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fact of the two-page bill, including such 
items as ‘‘measure painter from joiner,” 
only helps to leave room for the ‘allow for 
25 per cent. on above total for bills of quan 
tities.” When all is said, the house gets 
built, and the quantity surveyor (who, in so 
many cases, is the architect) gets his fees. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that that 
sort of thing has had its day, and decent 
quantities are now a recognised part of a 
decent kuilding contract. It is far preferable 
that no pretence should be made, and that 
works should be put to tender without 
quantities than that such makeshifts should 
be used. Many quite large buildings, public 
and private, have gone to tender without 
quantities, but as far as public buildings are 
concerned the time for such things has passed. 
I'he Public Works Department of the Union 
of South Africa issues quantities for prac- 
tically all works costing over 500/., and 
quantities that could be put beside most 
London bills without suffering from the com- 
parison. The Johannesburg Municipality is 
busy preparing quantities for its large muni- 
cipal buildings. 

Before the union of the South African 
Colonies the Transvaal was the only colony 
with anything approaching an organised 
branch of quantity surveying in its Public 
Works Department. During the years since 
the war several reorganisations of the public 
service have taken place, but the quantity 
surveying branch of the Public Works 
Department has remained either as a distinct 
branch of the architectural branch, ov as 
distinct from it under the Chief Engineer. 
Both tems have worked well, and at pre- 
sent with the quantity surveyor as also chief 
assistant to the architect, with the two 
branches under his administrative control, 
the arrangement is as good as it could be. 
The three assistant architects are, for d 
sign, ponsible to the architect. There is 
no mixing up of draughtsmen’s work with 
quantity assistants’ work. 

In 1902 the Public Works Department of 
the Transvaal engaged in London two quan- 
tity surveyors, an assistant quantity sur- 
yor, and four “workers up.’ These were 
added to locally, and the leaven then put 
into the dough has leavened the whole loaf. 
To-day quantity surveyors in South Africa 
have a good and definite standing. ‘Times 
and men have changed during the past eight 
years, and men from all over the sub-con- 
tinent are now employed at Pretoria in the 
Public Works Department. Outside work has 
been scarce; departmental work has for- 
tunately been plentiful, at least in the 
Transvaal, and the fact of all these outside 
men being temporarily employed under the 
Government quantity surveyor can bring 
nothing but good to them and to the pro- 
fession. 

In writing thus of the work done by the 
Civil Service quantity surveyors I have no 
intention of slighting the work done by sur- 
veyors in private practice—some of them in 
practice before the Service branch was in 


Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, and 
here. 
The two factors that have counted most 


in the devolopment of the profession, in addi 
tion to the importation of trained surveyors 
by the Transvaal Government, are the Trans- 
vaal Society of Quantity Surveyors, founded 
in 1905, and in 1908 becoming the South 
African Institute of Quantity Surveyors, and 
the Federated Master Builde ssociations. 
The former now has over thirty membe 
and has consistently urged that quantities 
should be supplied for all large works. The 
latter has frequently refused to tender where 
quantities have not been supplied. The 
former has done a service by issuing in 
pamphlet form a guide to a standard system, 
not, it must be admitted, the final word in 
systems, but helpful as a starting-point to 
further developments. wate 

The practice of architecture is, in the 
Transvaal, a close profession, and it is in- 
tended to try to extend the privilege to 
the Union. In the Bill to effect this it is 
hoped to obtain some recognition of the 
quantity surveyor. The only text-book on 
quantities as practised in South Africa is that 
by Mr. Cowin, who was at one time in prac- 
tice at Cape Town. Now that the colonies 
are merged, it will probably require to be 
brought up to date subsequent to a standard 
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stem being agreed on ketween the Insti 
te and the master builders. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to remind 
aders that the white population of the 
aion of South Africa is only about one million 
d a half, that its territory is over six 
nes the area of great Britain, and that the 
undards of England cannot apply in quan- 
y, though they may in quality, to this 
uniry. The profession is in a promising 
sition. Much has been done, though much 
mains to do. Forces are at work which 
nnot be withstood, and it may be reliably 
ophesied for the profession here, that it 
s before it a future of great usefulness, 
ach prosperity, and honour. 


eae 
A NEW METAL FILAMENT 
LAMP. 


ON the 16th inst. the British Thomson-Houston 
mpany entertained a company of representa- 
ves of the technical and lay Press at Rugby, 
nere their general factory is situated, in 
ler to bring to their attention a new filament 
hich they have d 


covered and are now 
cing on the market. " 


Their guests ¥ 
own over their works and the large fa 
ticularly in detail, and the proce 


s of manu- 
ture, with its organisation into innumerable 
visions of labour, was made plain. 
‘As is well known, the firm is American in 
origin, and is still mainly under American 
nirol, and the various departments are, for 
most part, under gentlemen of that 
jonality. The site was chosen, and the 
Be begun, by a German firm, displaying 
le German logic in the choice of a place at 
ice g0 central and so well served by several 
‘ilway systems as is Rugby. 
‘As now in being, the Company was formed 
May, 1896, and when its Rugby factory 
as completed in 1901 the number of people 
nployed by the undertaking was only 500. 
| 1906 this number had increased to 2,000, 
bd at the present date the number of hands 
, regular employment at the works, offices, 
b., is over 3,000. 
(The works are now carried on upon some 
jaeres of land, whilst the floor space occupied 
been more than doubled, being at the 
sent time upwards of 500,000 square feet. 
The Company cover in their operations 
jactically the whole field of electrical en- 
neering and manufacture. They turn out a 
implete assortment of electric lamps, includ- 
lz the Edison Carbon and Gem types, and 
j2 Mazda (metal filament type). They design 
jd equip rail and tram lines, build electric 
somotives and all types of electric power 
lant. They are proprietors of the patent 
hts for the United Kingdom of the General 
lectric Company of America (the largest 
petric manufacturing Company in the world), 
e Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft of 
hrmany, and the French Thomson-Houston 
pmpany. 
The Company have been engaged in the 
hnufacture of electric lamps since 1902, and 
tre among the first to manufacture metal 
pment lamps in this country. They have 
en among the foremost in all improvements 
d developments of electric lamp manufacture 
»m carbon to metal filament, and have now 
nced a new electric incandescent lamp upon 
» British market. It is a new development 
the well-known “ Mazda” lamp and denotes 
nomentous advance in the making of electric 
mps. The lamp is of the metal filament class 
iploying tungsten filaments. But it differs 
m all the others in the circumstance that it 
constructed with a solid-drawn wire of 
hgsten, instead of the brittle strands of 
ssed or “squirted? tungsten employed in 
ner lamps of the metallic filament class. 
After three years of laboratory work the 
mpany and their associates have succeeded 
jrendering tungsten into a ductile form and 
hwing it into « wire 
[’he better to appreciate the importance of 
development it is necessary to understand 
» conditions which have governed the manu- 
ure of metallic filament lamps hitherto. 
is generally known, the filaments are 
med by pressing through a die a mixture 
jpowdered tungsten and a binder, the latter 
ng subsequently removed. The_ resulting 
ments, consisting of particles of tungsten 
ally fused together, are obviously of an 
remely brittle nature, and consequently the 
jigsten filament lamp has not heen able to 
jhstand ordinarily rough usage. 
Phe risk of breakage is substantially reduced 
| the elimination of the rigid connexions 
jich have hitherto been a feature of tungsten 
jment lamps. Instead of short lengths, 
jded to the supports at four or five different 
nts, the filament is formed in one con 
jaous length, wound upon spider supports 
jh clamped flexible connexions to the 
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leading-in wires. The drawn 
besides, continuous, and is not subject to the 
variations noticeable in the ordinary metal 
filament lamps, where, as.is often the case, 
one section of the filament will burn at higher 
temperature than the rest, thus reducing the 
life of the lamp. The enormous advance 
represented by the production of a drawn 
wire tungsten filament of accurate uniformity 
and continuous length is obvious. 


filament is, 


A Note on Tungsten. 


Tungsten has heretofore been known chiefly 

as a steel-hardening metal. In recent years, 
however, it has become an important material 
for filaments of incandescent lamps, and i 
to-day the most efficient metal for this purpose, 
owing to its high melting point (3,000° C.), 
which is higher than that of any other metal, 
and its low vapour tension, 
The metal has ordinarily been obtainable 
in commerce in the form of a dark grey 
powder, usually made by the reduction of the 
yellow oxide by hydrogen or by carbon. 

Even in ordinary commercial lamps the fila- 
ments are of a degree of purity so high that 
no impurities can be discovered by the most 
searching methods of chemical analysis known. 
Not only is this true, but these filaments, 
during the course of commercial production, 
are exposed to temperatures high enough to 
drive out by mere vaporisation almost any 
impurity 

Nevertheless, these filaments show no traces 
whatever of ductility, or even pliability, but, 
on the contrary, though strong enough for 
mounting in commercial lamps; they are exceed- 
ingly brittle and incapable of taking a per- 
manent set. Attempts have hitherto been 
made—but always without success—to produce 
ductile tungsten by various purification pro- 
cesses, varying the ore from which the 
tungsten is obtained by trying first wolframite 
(an iron-manganese tungstate) and then 
scheelite (the calcium tungstate). 

Announcement has recently been made, how- 
ever, of the production of tungsten in a form 
in which it is ductile. This ductile tungsten 
would seem to be a new substance from the 
point of view of the physical chemist. 

Ductile tungsten is a bright, tough, steel- 
coloured metal, which can be drawn into the 
finest wire, much below one thousandth of an 
inch. The tensile strength of the wire 
increases as the drawing proceeds; or, in other 
words, the more the metal is mechanically 
worked the tougher and stronger it gets. 


es 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Croydon.—The relation of diphtheria to 
sanitary defects in houses is examined by 
Dr. H. M. Richards, the Medical Officer of 
Health, in his annual report. He says that 
the proportion of houses infected with 
diphtheria that were found to have serious 
defects in their drains was 7.3, a figure which 
is rather less than those found in the two 
preceding years. The figure confirms the view 
that sanitary defects are not an important 
factor in the causation of diphtheria. Dr. 
Richards, in another portion of his report, says 
that the number of systems of combined 
drainage dealt with a ate drains 
during the year was work was 
carried out under the provisions of the Croy- 
don Corporation Act, 1905. The cost of carry- 
ing out the ne ry works amounted to 
536/., and was borne by the owners instead 
of, as elsewhere, by the inhabitants at large. 
905 back yard were paved during the 
twelve months. This was a considerable in- 
se over the number dealt with in the 
previous year, and is a record of work of 
considerable sanitary value. 

Friern Barnet.—The Local Government Board 
has sanctioned a loan of 2,500/. for improve- 
ment works at Friary Par Application is 
to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow 3,600/., to be expended, 
in addition to 2,000/. received from the Middle- 
sex County Council, in widening the bridge 
over the Great Northern Railway. The Lucal 
Government Board is also to be applied to 
for sanction to borow 440/. for a new road 
from Sydney-road to Alexandra-road. ‘The 
following plans have been passed :— Ae 
Ashurst-road, for Mr. G. S. Scott; eght 
houses, Chandos-avenue, for Mr. J. Farrer; 
four houses, Friern-lane, for Mr &. S 
Wilton; depot for horses and house, for 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & Co. 

Marylebone.—The Medical Officer of Health, 
in his annual report, says that the total 
number of inspections made by the drainage 
inspectors was 8,523, as against 6,850 in the 
previous year. The number of plans relating 
to drainage of new buildings was fifty-two. In 
the case of old buildings the number of plans 
received was 570. The total number of plans 
deposited was 622, as against 521 in the 
previous twelve months. The number of orders 
under seal as to combined drainage granted by 
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the Council was twenty-seyen, as against twenty- 
three the previous yee In fourteen cases the 
liability of the Council for the reconstruction of 
the combined portions of existing drains was ad 
mitted, and the work carried out by the 
Works Committee at the request of the Public 
Health Committee. 

Surbiton.—The Council has accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & OCo., at 
33,4687. 15s. for the installation of the northern 


sewerage scheme. tenders were 
received. Messrs. & Maule, the 
Architects to the Board, have been instructed 
to report upon the best way of extending the 
Council’s offices. 


——_-4--__. 
FOREIGN AND. COLONIAL. 


The Alabaster Industry, Italy. 

Owing to the competition of Germany and 
France, the marble and alabaster commercial 
statuary, which constituted until lately one of 
the most flourishing industries in Florence, is 
(writes the British Consul) passing through a 
very serious crisis. Most of the sculpture seen 
in the Florence shops is not marble, but 
alabaster, which, while very transparent in 
its natural state, becomes opaque and slightly 
eranulous, similar in appearance to the 
Carrara and Serrayvezza marble, through the 
process of baking. Not being, however, so 
hard, it has the advantage of being more 
easily worked, with an economy of 50 per 
eent. in labour. White alabas is only to 
be found in the province of Pisa, and, we 
are informed, that a group of ‘Tuscan 
financiers is negotiating with the quarry 
owners to secure a monopoly in this for the 
purpose of combating foreign competition. 


American Cement Production in 1910. 


Statistics collected by the United States 
Geological Survey show that the total quantity 
of Portland, natural, and pozzuolanic cement 
manufactured in that country during 1910 
amounted to 76,934,675 barrels, valued at 

Compared with the previous year, 
ents an increase of more than ten 
million els, or 15°3 per cent. in quantity 
and 26°9 per cent. in value. 

The total output of Portland cement for the 
same y was 75,699,485 barrels, equal to 
nearly thirteen million tons, valued at 21s. per 
ton. ‘Lhe output of pig iron in the United 
States for 1910 was 27,298,545 tons, valued at 
6ls. 6d. per ton. Hence the production of 
Portland cement was approximately 47 per 
cent. that of pig iron in quantity and 16 per 
cent. in value. 

The foregoing figures suffice to make clear 
that the term “cement age” has not been 
applied without reason to the present epoch. 


Building Work, Spain. 

The Gaceta of August 1 notifies that tenders 
opened on September 5, at _ the 
General de Obras  Publicas, 
Ministerio de Fomento,’? Madrid, for carr 
out s first section of the harbour wor 
Adra, in the province of Almeria. The upset 
price is put at 1,937,000 pesetas (about 72,000/.). 
The Gaceta of August 2 notifies that tende S 
will be opened on August 31 at the ‘‘ Ministerio 
de Instruccion Publica y Bellas Artes,” 
Madrid, for completing the building in course 
of erection for the General and Technical 
Institute of Granada, The upset price is put 
at 401,000 pesetas (about 15,000/.). % 
Although the two foregoing contracts will 
in all probability be awarded to Spanish firms, 
nevertheless the carrying out of the works may 
involve the purchase of some materials out of 


Spain. 

Railway Works, etc., Netherlands East Indies. 

According to the Nederlandsche Staats- 
courant of August 1, the Netherlands Hast 
Indies Budget for 1911 contains provisions 
for :—(1) An increase of 350,000 gulden (29,000/.) 
for building the railway from Bandjar to 
Parigi; (2) an increase which will now bring 
the total amount set aside for the erection of 
the Colonial building at Amsterdam up to 
278,800 gulden; (3) an increase of 383,500 
gulden (82,375/.) for the construction of steam 
framways from Tjikampek to Lemahabang 
and from Rambipoedji to Poeger. 

Abyssinia. 

The following information is from the report 

by H.M. Consul at Adis Ababa (Major C. H. 


in 1910, which will shortly he 


issued 5 
There is an import of ready-made windows 


and doors, ete, by the railway. This 
import will doubtless increase with the arrival 
of the rails in Adis Ababa. Wood is scarce, 
bad, and very expensive in Shoa. The same 
increase will probably take place in iron 
gird and building materials generally. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an aster 


kk (%) are advertised in || 


this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 
: = ; Ra Bagerccene tie " 5 ? : ie 2 ane i 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance will be | 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to | 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 5 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions, 


SEPTEMBER 4, — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practising in Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- 
ated by R.I.B.A. 

SEpreMper 5.—Skegness.—CorraGe Hospiran.— 


Mr. E. R. Sutton, F.R.1.B.A., Assessor. Pre- 
mium 151, 15s.. 
SePreMBER 9. — Pontefract. — SwimMminc- 


BATHS.—Open to architects of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Particulars from the Borough 
Surveyor. 

SepTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Courrt or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
Gazette may be seen at the Library of the 
RIB A. 

SepremBer 16. — Manchester. — Liprary AND 
Art Gatteries.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

Ocrosrr 4. — Easington B.D.C. — 100 model 
houses for Murton Colliery, Durham, 23 per 
cent. on net cost to successful architect. 

Ocroprr 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENsIoN OF 
Batus.—The Barnsley T.C. invite drawings for 
proposed extension of Public Bath Three 
premiums are offered. See advertisement in 
issue of August 11 for further particulars. 

OcroseR 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 
school to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
ticulars from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 
Bilston, 

Ocroser 14 ALTERATIONS IN THE 
Granp Horet. lars from Mr. F. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

Octosrr _30.—Holland.—Stamep GLass WIN- 
Dow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in‘issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

Ocroser 31.— Marylebone. — New Municipa, 
Bouitprnes.—Premiums of 1001., 75l., 501. The 
assessor 1s Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars, 

November 1.— City of St. Petersburg.— 
Monument to Atexanper II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

Novemeer 30.—Cardiff.Trcunica, Insrrrure. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work, l., 75l., and 50L. to 


Premiums of 12 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson. assessor. 


%* Novemprr 30.— Hastings. — East Sussex 
Hosprtat.—The Joint Committee of the East 
Sussex. Hospital and King Edward VII. 


Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 


See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. Premiums of 1251., 75l., and 501. 
Mr E. T. Hall, assesso - 

DECEMBER 29.— Glasgow. — Design FOR A 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 600. and 201. are offered. See adver- 


tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — Drsiens FoR 
FepeRaL Capitan City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

JULy 1, 1912—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Date. — Nottingham. — Baptist Cuurcn 
4nD PreMises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son, solicitors. King-street. Nottingham. 

No Dars.—Rochdale Infirmary.—Hxtensions. 
—Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

No  Date.—Salford.—Extension _ of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road, Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 


_ BUILDING. 
The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 


the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


, AvGust 25.—Southsea..Suop, er¢.—For alter- 
ing existing premises and building shop, show- 


rooms, and stores, for Messrs. S. Sperber & Sons. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from the architects, Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, 
Prudential-buildings, Portsmouth a 

Auaust 26. — Eccles. — Houses.—Erection of 
three houses. Mr. Luke Barlow, Hanover- 
chambers, 8, King-street, Manchester. 

Aveust 26. — Frindsbury. — ALrTeRaTions.— 
Execution of alterations to the teachers’ dwell- 
ing-house. Specifications and plans by the Com- 
mittee’s Architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, of 


Caxton House, Westminster, seen with Mr. R. A 
Arnold, The Precinct, Rochester, Kent. 

Auvcust 26,—Mallaig.—Appitions.—For addi- 
tions to public school at Mallaig lans seen, 
and quantities from Mr. J. G. Falconer, archi- 
tect, Fort William, Scotland. 

AuGust 26.—New Tredegar.—Urinat.—Hrec- 
tion of a four-stall public urinal at the Work- 
men’s Hall. Plans and_ specification with the 
Council’s _ Surveyor, ire bls 18] Lewis, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Blackw 

AuGcusr 26.— S$ JAGING.—Constru 
tion of iron caging at the police-station. Snpecifi- 
cations from Mr. E. J. A. Christie, Market-place, 
Boston, Lincs. 

AuGust 28.—Altofts.—Corn CxAmper,—Erec- 
tion of a corn chamber. Plan and specification 
Office, Altofts. 
. — Bristol. 
of a tank sewer in Hennebique’ 
concrete at Chaplin-road, Baston. Drawing seen, 
and specifications and quantities, on deposit of 
2l., from Mr. _Thos Henry Yabbicom, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, 
Bristol. 

Auaust 28. — Cardiff.—Vesrry, § 
and heating chamber 

s from the Rev. 
Eton-place, Cardiff. 

AucGus? 28. — Kincraig.—Mansr.—Erection of 
a@ manse at Alvie. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. A. Cattanach, architect, Kincraig, Scotland. 


AuGust 28.—St. Agnes.—SHop.—Erection of a 
shop. Plans and specifications from Messrs. 
R. H. and E. W. Tonkin, architects and sur- 
veyors, Tregoney, 

AuGust 28, —Scunthorpe.—Apprrions, nrc. 


Alterations and additions to the latrine buildings 
at the Church of England schools. Plans and 
specification at the Vicarage House. Messrs. 
W..S. Walker, F.R.I.B.A., & Son, architects 
and surveyors, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

Aveust 29. — Cambridge.— ALTERATIONS.—Re- 
pairs and alterations to No. 12, Corn Bx- 
change-street. Plan and specification with the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Avaust 29. — Consett. — Appitions, ETc.—For 
alterations, additions, etc., for the Consett 
Industrial and Provident Society, Lid. Plans 
and specification from Mr. J. J. Eltringham, 
architect, Derwent-street, Blackhill. 

Aucusr 30.—-Cardigan.—Cownovss, rrc._-For 
the erection, at Penlan Farm, near Cardigan, of 
a alled cowhouse, with hay-room and pig- 
and for the reflooring and reroofing of a 

V Plans and specifications with Mr. 
James Williams, builder, of Kilgerran. 


.AuGusr 30.— Warminster. — Corracr.—Erec- 

tion of a cottage. Drawing and specification 
with Mr. A, F. Long, architect, 58, Market- 
place, Warminst 


Aucusv 30. — West Hartlepool. — Hous: 


Erection of three houses, Colwyn-road, Plans, 
specification, and particulars from Mr. Wm. 
Young, architect, Par West Hartlepool. 


, AuGUST 31.—Exeter.—Butpincs.—Erection of 
farm buildings al Wear Barton, Countess Wear, 
near Exeter. Plans and spec i een, and 
cuantities, on dep EH. H. 
Harbottle & Son, 
Exeter. 

* <AvuGUst 31.— Leytonstone, 
Founpations, § 


See 


ue for further 


particulars 
Avaust 31. — Rhondda. Roors—F rection of 
galvanised roofs at the Porth and Ystrad Gas- 
works. Plans and specification seen, and form 
of tender from Mr. O. Thomas, Engineer and 
Manager, Gas and Water Offic Pentre, 
Rhondda, Wales. Deposit of 11. 1s. 
SEPTEMBER 1.—Attleborough.—Cooxery-Room, 
Etc. — Erection of new cookery-room, playshed, 
etc, Names to the Secretary, Hducation Offices, 
Shirehall, Norwich. Deposit of 11. 1s. 
Smpremper 1.— Brighton.—Avreratrons—For 
alterations to the Grafton-street lavatories. 
Specification and form of tender from the 
orough Suryeyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 
Seprember 1, — Warrington. — Worxs.—For 
various works at the LEvelyn-street Council 


school. Specifications from the architect, 1) 
T. A. Buttery, L.R.LLB.A., Exchange-buildinil 
Queen-street, Morley. 


%* SEPTEMBER 1.—Winchester.—Corracrs.—] 
Managers of the Hursley Estate invite tend 
for four pairs of cottages on the Hursley Esta 


See advertisement in this issue for furtl|| 

particulars. | 
SepremBer 2. — Cardigan. — AurTeraTion—f |p 

alteration of business premises. Mr, J, T 


Williams, architect, Napier-street, Cardigan, || 

SEPTEMBER 2. — Totnes.—Bui_pincs.—Hrecti\| 
of buildings, bullock and sheep pens, in Totr|) 
Market, Plans and specification from_ if 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. W. F. Tollit, 10, Hig! 
street, Totnes 


in this issue #)] 
further particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Heaton.—Cuurcu.—Erection |J 
a new church. Plans and specifications wil! 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancastill 
Quantities from Messrs. Wright & Son, sul 
veyors, Lancaster: 

SEPTEMBER Newport.—Barcr.—Constrilf 
tion of a dumb hopper barge. Specificatid} 
from Mr. A Phillips, Clerk to the Go 
missione arbour and Pilotage Offices, Doc| 


street, Newport. 


| 
%* SEPTEMBER 6.—Grays.—DRILL-HALL, ETO 


Essex Territorial Force Association iy 
tenders for drill hall, instructor's quarterl 


ete., at Grays. See advertisement in tk} 
issue for further particulars. 
%* SEPTEMBER 6.—Romford.—Driu } 
The Essex Territorial Force Association inyil 
tenders for drill-hall, instructor’s quarter! 
stores, stabling, etc., at Romford. See advertis) 
ment in this issue for further particulars, 


ALL, BTC.') 


SepTEMBER 8.—Addington.—ApprTI0ons.— 
tion of additions to coal at Addingte) 
Waterworks. Plans and specifications seen, a) 
quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s from 1} 
Borough Engine Town Hall, Croydon. | 


SepremsBer 8. oydon xpITIONS To Col) 


Store The Croydon B.C. invite tenders fi) 
additions to coal store at Addingto ate! 
works See adv ment in this issue f¢ 


further particular: 
* SEPTEMBER Sutton.—Sanirary ANNEX) 
ET¢.—The Metropolitan lums Board iny: 
tenders for sanitary annexes and alterations 
laundry at Belmont Workhouse, Sutton, Surre 
eo mec ue: neuione in this issue for furthe 


EMBER 12. — Aldershot.—ApprrTIons, ED} 
Commission of H.M. Works an 
Public Buildings invite tenders for alteratior| 
and additions to the Royal Pavilion. See ac| 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars) 
* SEPTEMBER 15.—Barrow-in-Furness.—Hx™| 


iL 
ue for further particulars 
SEPTEMBER 16.—Chester.—Hovuss, rrc.—Hre¢ 
tion of one single dwelling-house and one set ¢ 
farm buildings, on the Moston Estate, nea 
Sandbach. Plans seen, and_ specifications an 
quantities, on deposit of 11., from the O.G, Lan; 
Agent, County Estate Office, 49, Northgate 
street, Chester, i" 

SepremBer 18,—London.—Orrices.—Hxtensio: 

of the offices, 95, The Grove, Stratford, for th 
West Ham_ Education Committee. Mr. W 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Educatior 
Committee, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, H.C 
Deposit of 51. for quantities. 
TEMBER 18. — Stratford. — Extension 0 
The West Ham Education Committe 
enders for the extension of the offices 
95, The Grove, Stratford See advertisement i 
this issue for further particulars. 

s {BER 18.—Wigan.—Removau.—For the re 
moval of the wooden-constructed water-coolin! 
tower at the Pemberton Blectricity Works. Mr 
James Slevin, Electrical Engineer, Bradford 
place, Wigan 

SrepremsBer 19. — Oxhill. — Watt, erc.—For re 
building of retaining wall, and foundations fo 
new school. Plans and specification seen, ant 
quantities from Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall 

utham. 

%* SEPTEMBER 20 — Hammersmith.—Lavator’ 
AccoMMODATION AND SHeELTER.—The Hammer 
smith B.C. invite tenders for erection of lavator: 
commodation and shelters at Wormholt Park 
See advertisement in this issue for further pat 
ticulars. 

Srpremper 20.—London.—Suetrers, prc—Brec 
tion of layatory accommodation and_shelters @ 
Wormholt Park, Hammersmith. Plans_ seen 
and specification and quantities from Mr. 
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BUILDING—continued. 
‘The date given at the commencement of each 
ragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
2 names of those willing to submit tenders, 
ay be sent in. 


1 ; 
SspremBer 21. — Ellesmere Port. — Scuoor.— 


“ection of a new elementary school. Plans and 
ecifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
1s., from Messr 


ection of a police-station. Drawings, specifica- 
m, and form of contract seen, and quantities, 
) deposit cf 5l., from the County Architect, 
cr. F. Whitmore, Duke-street, Cheln 
SEPTEMBER 21.—Neston.-—ADDITIONS, ET 
ww handic: 


—For 


new drill hall premises. Drawings, specifi 
ns, and conditions with Messrs. 
ichards, architects to the Association, 1( 
ime’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. Quantities and 
mms of tender from Me: Robinson & Roods, 
lantity surveyors, 8, New-court, Carey-street, 
mn, W.C., on deposit of 11. 1s. 
No Dare — Basford. — ALtTERATIon. 
leralion of lavatories, water-closets, etc., 
» Basford Union Workhouse. Architect, 
_ V, Betts, 630, Radford-road, Old Basford. 
iposit of 11, 1s. 
No Dare.—Blyth.—Hovusns.— 
all houses required to be built. 
vth, Northamberland. : 
No Dave. — Craghead.—Hovsrs.—Erection of 
ity-two houses. Quantities from Mr. J. Wm. 
nthwaite, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 13, Mosley- 
leect, Newcastie-on-T'yne. j 
No Dare. — Ferryhill.—Cuurcu.—Erection of 
| Independent Methodist church at Dean Bank. 
ims and specifications from Mr. J. R. Gros- 
i, architect, Durham-road, Finden-hill, 
priston. 
)No, Date.—Grays.—Corta 
jardians invite tenders for two 
lford Homes, near Grays, Ess 
sment in this issue for further par 
Yo Dare. — Hasland. — Demotition.—For the 
molition of the old toll bar house and two ad- 
hing cottazes. Particulars from the Borough 
cveyor, Salter-gate, Chesterfield. : 
fo Dare.—South Kirby.—Hovusss.—For build- 
+ twenty houses. Plans with Mr. C. H 
arlesworth, Market-hill, Barnsley 
Jo Dave. Tredegar. ALTERATIONS, — For 
erations to Wesley Chapel. Quantities and 
iculars fr: . La Trobe & Weston, 
B.A. 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 


-Large number ot 
Estate Office, 


—The Stepney 
cottages 


-NGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


UGUsT 31.— Great Yarmouth. — Heatine 
heating the Free Library and Museum. 
ns and specifications from Mr. J. W. Cock- 
a oe Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yar- 
uth. 
EPTEMBER 2. — London.—E\conoMiseR.—Hrec- 
1 of an economiser for Public Baths, Latch- 
Fe-road, Battersea. Plans and specification at 
Town Jl, Lavender-hill, S.W. Mr. 
reus Wilkins, Town Clerk. ; 
PTEMBER /,,—Leeds.—Cuimney.—Construction 
i chimney and fiue at the Destructor Works. 
eae and drawings seen, and quantitie 


m Mr. W. T. Lancashire, M.Inst.C.E., City 
gineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

PTEMBER 6, — Bradford.—Tanx Worxs.—For 
ption, at_ the new sludge disposal works, of a 
ntity of cast-iron tank work Particulars 


in Mr. Joseph Garfield, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
olt Hall, Bradford. 

BPTEMBER 6. — Wicklow. — BripGes. — The 
bln and South-Kastern Railway Company 


te tenders for the reconstruction of three 
lges carrying the railway over the Ovoca 
Aughrim Rivers, near Woodenbridge, Co. 
iklow. Plans and seen, and 
iti Engineer, No, 52, 


PTEMBER 6.—Woodenbridge.—Bripces.—Re- 
itruction of three bridges over the Ovoca and 
hrim rivers, near Woodenbridge, Co. Wick- 
for the Dublin and South-Hastern Railway 
pany. Plans and specification seen, and 
htities from the Chief Engineer, 52, West- 
tow, Dublin. a 
TEMBER 8. — Bedford. — ReseRvorr.—Con- 
ction of filters and service reservoir. Quanti- 
from the engineer, Major Hector Tulloch, 
_B.E., at his office, No. 28, Victoria-street, 
tminster, London, S.W., on deposit of 
Ss, 


PTEMBER 8. — Hast Cowes. — ReEsERVOIR.— 
btion of a ferro-concrete reservoir (Kahn 
em). Plans and specifications with Mr 
irs E. Barton, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hast 
ies, 1.W. Deposit of 21 

TEMBER 11.—Llandudno.—WaArteR Matn, ETC. 
struction of a surface-water main drain and 
outfall. Drawings and specification seen, 
quantities, on deposit of 10s. 6d., from Mr. 
T. Ward, Deputy-Engineeer, Town Hall, 
dudno 


Nature of Appointment. 


SECTOR or GOVERNMENT BUILDING WORKG..... 


THE - BUILDER. 


hot-water 
See advertisement 


Aberdeen.— Drsrructcr.—Con- 
destructor. Mr. W. Dyack, 
Surveyor, Town House, 


on of a refu 
.C.E., Burgh 
Aberdeen. 

No Dars.—Chesterfield.—Hraric.. 
heating apparatus for the Roman Catholic 
schools. Plan and specification from Mr. W. 
Cecil Jackson, M.S.A., architect, 29, Knifesmith 
E shesterfield. 

) — Salford. — Tanxs.—Supply of two 
cast-iron tanks, Specification from the Superin- 
tendent, Blackfriars-road Baths, Salford 


o 


new 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
Avuau 


Aveust 28, — Llanllyfni. — Parytine, erc.— 
For painting and repairs of the Salem Chapel 
and “minister's Specification at the 
Council school | Mr. Llewelyn Griffith, 
105, High-road, Llanllyfni les. 

Avaust 28, — London. 
Grovelands Park, 


0 Erection at 
¢ Winchmore Hill, of Jarrah 
timber fencing and unclimbable wrought-iron 
railing. Specification and particulars from. the 
Council’s Surveyor, Mr. G. Lawson, C.E., 
Seve Offices, Palmer's Green, N. Deposit 
of 21. 

, AuGus? 29.—Beverley.—Paintina.—For paint- 
ing portions of the Hast Riding Lunatic Asylum. 
Specification at the asylum. Mr. CG. W. Hobson, 
Clerk, Newbegin, Beverley. 

AvGust 30. — Acrefair.—Paintine, rrc.—For 
cleaning and painting the chapel. Specification 
at the Chapel Heuse. Mr. R. H. Gabriel, 
Church-street, Rhosymedre, Ruabon. 

AvGusr 30,—Arclid.—Paintinc.—For painting 
outside of Workhouse premises and Infirmary, 
for the Guard Specification with the 
Master of the Workhouse. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Berwick-upon-T weed.—Parnr- 

r painting farm buildings on the Cor- 
boration estate. Mr. W. J. Bolam, 42, Hide-hill, 
B ick-on-T'weed. 
2. —WEaldon.—PaintiInG, ETc.—For 
re and repairing the outside of the 
Union Workhouse Specification at the Work- 
house Master’s Office. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Nottingham.—PatntinG, Erc.— 

internal cleaning and painting at various 
sub-police-stations and at the Central Station, 
Guildhall. Specifications, quantities, and forms 
of tender from the City Architect, Mr. F. B 
Lewis, Guildhall, on deposit of 11. 1s 

Srepremper, 4.—Lancaster.—PaintinG.—For ex 
ternal painting of the main block of the Institu- 
tion buildings, for the Committee of the Royal 
Albert Institution, Lancaster. Mr, S. Keir, 
Secretary ; 

SepTeMBer_9,—Jarrow.—Parytinc.—For paint- 
ing at_the Primrose: hill Hospital. Specification 


8. Weir, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
veyor, wn Hall, Jarrow. 
%* SEPTEMBER 13. — London, E. — Repairs and 


ParntinG.—The Porlar Board of Guardians in- 
vite tenders for repairs and painting works at 
casual wards, St. Leonard’s-street, Bromley-by- 
Bow, E. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 
Aylesbury. — Srrzer: 


Avausr 29, — For 


private street works. Pians and_specification 
seen, and quantities from Mr. Wm. Harold 
Taylor, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Aylesbury, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Avcust 29.—Blackpool.—Pirrs.—The Fylde 
Water Board invite tenders for the supply of 
i i i quantities 


cast-iron pipes. Specification and 

from Mx Cook, Engineer, Sefton-street, 
Blackpool. Bs, 
Aveusr 29.—Chelmsford.—PaTHs.—Repairing 


Specification and 


of footpaths in the borough. 
Surveyor’s 


forms of tender from the Borough 
Office, 16, London-road, Chelmsford. 

AuGcusr 29. — Cowes.—Mareriat._Supply of 
granite and_road material. Specification from 
Mr. John W,. Webster, Engineer and Surveyor 
to the Council, High-street, wes. 

Aucust 29. — Gateshead. — Srreers, — For 
paving various streets. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. N. P. Pattinson, 
Borow Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. _ 

—For private 
d specifica- 
Town Ha 
Shoreham-by-Sea.—Srwers, Evc. 


Avaust 29. 


—Construction of sewers, etc. Plans seen, and 
specifications and quantities, on deposit of 
1. 1s., from Mr. A. W. Nye, Town Surveyor. 
1 , Shoreham 


Hough.—Sewace.- 
Construction of sewers and sewage disposal 
works. Drawings and specification and quanti- 
ties with the engineers, Messrs. Priest & Ellis, 
MM. Inst.C.B., 18, Harrington-street, Liverpool, 
Quantities on deposit of 2U. 2s. 


29.—Thornton 


Public Hppointment, 


By whom Advertised. 


Govt. of New South Wales ... | 1,0001. per annum 
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Avcusr 30.—Aylesbury.—Cuinx Supply of 
washed and graded clinker. Particulars from 
Mr. Wm. Harold Taylor, Engineer and Surveyou, 
Town Hall, Aylesbury. 

AvGusr 30. — Carshalton. — GRANITE. — For 
supply of granite, etc. Particulars from the 
Surveyor, Mr. W. Willis Gale, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
The Squ shalton, 

Avcust 30. — Dundee.—Kenrp, etc. 
granite steps, rb for weir, cope, etc., for 
Lintrathen Reservoir. Specification and form of 
tender from Mr. George Baxter, Engineer and 
Manager, 93, Commercial-street, Dundee. 

AvGust 30.—Egginton.—Snwace.—Laying of 
socket pipe sewer Specifications from Sur- 
veyor, Mr, F,. W. Bullock, Egginton, Derby. 

AvGusr 30.—London.—Srreers.—For private 
street improvements at Palmer’s Green and 
Southgate. Plans and specification, on deposit 
of 2l., from the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. C. G. 


Supply of 


Lawson, C.E., Council Offices, Palmer’s 
Green, N. 
Aveusr 30.—Ramsgate.—Crmen Supply of 


Portland cement. Schedule and form of tender 
from Mr. T. G. Taylor, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Ramsgate. 

_AuausT 30. — Swansea. — Srwace.—Construc- 
tion of sewers Plans and specifications from 
Mr. T. T Williams, Wngineer, Alexandra-road, 
Swansea 

Aveusr 31.London.—Granite.—Supply of 
Guernsey granite spalls, to be delivered at the 
Workhouse, Union-road, Leytonstone, N.E. Mr. 
T. Smith, Clerk, Board-room, Union-road, 
Leytonstone, N.E. 

,AuGusr, 31—Tynemouth.—Srwrr.—Construc- 
tion of pipe sewer near Seaton Delayel. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. A. S. Dinning, 21, 
Ellison-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

SepreMper 2.—Faversham. —GRANITE.—Supply 
of granite. Apply to Mr. G. Tassell, Town 


Clerk, 20, West-street, Faversham, 

Sept R 2. — Kirkcaldy. — Roaps. — For 
making roads, etc. Plan seen, and specification 
and quantities from the Burgh Surveyor. 


SEPTEMBER 2. — Saffron Walden. — Srreers.— 

For private street works. Plans and_specifica- 
tions from the Borough Surveyor, Mr. A. H. 
Hill-street, Saffron Walden. 
MBER 2. — Yorkshire. — DrarnaGr,—For 
surface drainage works at Steeton and Cowling. 
Plans seen, and specification and quantities, on 
deposit of 11., from Mr. F. G. Carpenter, West 
Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 

September 4. — Bromley. — Marerrats.—For 
supply of road materials. Mr. EB. Haslehurst, 
Clerk, Council Offices, Park House, Bromley, 
Kent. ; 

Sepremper 4, — Finchley.—S.ass.. Supply ot 
paving slabs. Drawings and specification with 
the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. CG. J. Jenkin, 
M.Inst.C.E., Council Offices, Church End, 
Finchley, N. Deposit of 27. 

_ SEPTEMBER 4.—Flimby.—Szewer.—For construc 
tion of a sewer. Particulars from Mr. J. B. 
Wilson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Grecian Villa, Cocker- 
mouth. 

Sepremper 4, — Mansfield. — Srreers. — For 
making-up streets. Specification and drawings 
seen, and quantities from Mr. T. P. Collinge, 
A.M Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Exchange-row, Mansfield. 

Sepremper 4. — Portslade. — Roaps. — For 
making-up roads. Specifications from the Sur- 
veyor, Mr, A. Taylor Allen, 46, St. Andrew’s- 
road, Portslade-by-Sea. Deposit of 11. 
_ SEPTEMBER 5.—Pembroke.—Srwa 
tion of brick or pipe sewers. Plans and spec: 
cation from Mr. J. C. Manly, Clerk, Town Hall, 
Ball’s Bridge, Pembroke, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 

Sepremper 6.— Morley.—Pavine.—For paying 
of the carriageway and crossings. Specification 
and quantities from Mr. W. E Putman, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineeer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Morley. 

SepreMBeR 7. — Henley-in-Arden.—-Snwace. 
Construction of a cast-iron tank sewer and other 


works, Drawings and specification may be seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 81. 3s., from the 
engineers, Messrs. Willcox, Raikes Reed, 63, 
Temple-row, Birmingham. 


SEPTEMBER 7.—Stratford-on-Avon.—Srwace. 
Construction of stoneware pipe sewers. Draw- 
ings and specification seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 31. 88,, from the engineers, Messrs. 
Willcox, Raikes, & Reed, 63, Temple-row, B 
mingham. 

. SEPTEMBER 9.—Walkden.—Sewacr.—For sewer- 
ing a portion of the Hast Ward. Specifications 
and quantities from the Engineer and Surveyor, 
Mr. di Honea Town Hall, Walkden, on de- 


- — Dagenham. — Srwace.—Con- 
stoneware pipe branch sewers 
Plans, specification, and particulars from Mr. 
W. J. Grant, Surveyor to the Council, Victoria- 
chambers, Romford 

SEPTEMBER 11.—Stanley.—Srreers.—Formation 
of private streets. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities from Mr. J. Routledge, Surveyor, 
Stanley, Durham. 

SEPTEMBER 21.—Morocco.—Roap.—For the con- 
struction of a road from the lighthouse at Tan 
gier to the Custom House. Specification with 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 78, Basinghall-street, London, B,C 
A deposit of 401. 


cation 
to be in 


Salary. 
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Huction Sales. 
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Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. of Sate | LE 
7. BRS’ STOCK, PLANT, axp MACHINERY, ELTHAM—On the Premis H. W. Smith ... Aug. 29) 
BUILDERS STNNS, BOARD TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, Churchill & Sim Aug. 30! 


STK. oF NMGR & MRCHT—At Laurie Lead, etc., Co. s Prems. Laurie Hal 
sSrock eas AND WATER APPLIANCES—On the Premis 


LAW REPORTS. 


Berore THE OFFICIAL REFEREE 
(Mr. Murr MA NZIB). 
Contractor’s Action against Building Owner : 
Minter v. Waldstein. 


Tue hearing of this case was continued last 
week, it being an action brought by Mr. F. 
G. Minter, a builder and contractor, against 
Mr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art at 
Cambridge, from whom he claimed 2,7501., the 
amount payable in respect of a cer icate of 
Mr. Frederick Wm. Foster, an architect, and 
in pect of a contract made between the 
plaintiff and the defendant for the carrying 
out of alterations and additions at Newton 
Hall, Harston, near Cambridge. Defendant 
alleged that the work was defective, and 
counterclaimed against the plaintiff for 10,0607 
damages. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, K.C., and Mr. G. Kk. 
Blanco White (instructed by Mr. V. Blanco 
White) appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr 
Glavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. F. St. John 
Morrow (instructed by Messr Withers & Co.) 
represented the defendant. 

‘At the conclusion of Mr. Salter’s address on 
behalf of the defendant Mr. Lewis Thomas 
replied upon the whole case on behalf of the 
plaintiff, and in the result the learned Official 
Referee reserved his judgment. 


Case under the London Building Act: 
Failure to Give Notice. 


On July 4 Mr. E. G. Rayson was summoned 
at the Greenwich Police Court by Mr, Baxter 
Greig, District Surveyor for Deptford, for 
failing to give notice for sundry works carried 
out on the premises of a florist in the 
Lewisham High-road. The work consisted of 
removing the decayed wood sill and vertical 
bars to the side and end of conservator, 

The defence was that the work was only 
necessary repair, and as such, under sect. 
209 of the London Building Act, no notice 
was required to be given. The magistrate 
adjourned the case, and has now given a 
decision in favour of the builder, instructed 
by Messrs. Marchant, Newington, & Tipper, 
and Mr. Louis Jacob, F.S.1., A.R.I.B.A., was 
in court to give evidence in support of the 
builder, but was not required after the cross- 
examination of the District Surveyor. Mr. 
Garland Wells appeared on behalf of the 
District Surveyor. 


SS 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


10,230 of 1910.—Abson Ercolani: Apparatus 
for moulding or waving wood or other 
material, 

15,274 of 1910.—Charles Fairbank: Tenoning 
tool and workholder for use therewith. 

17,412 of 1910.—William T. B. Masters: 
System of treating the exterior walls of old 
or new buildings to imitate stone. 

18,649 of 1910.—Cecil Walton and John Beau- 
mont Walton: Reciprocating conveyors, 
screens, or the like. 

19,635 of 1910.—Charles McRae Grey: Roll- 
ing of flanged metal sections. 

20,149 of 1910.—John Wulstan Twinberrow : 
Method of and apparatus for mixing the in- 
dients of concrete and other substances. 

20,164 of 1910.—Frank Iliff: Heating and 
ventilating apparatus. 

20,541 of 1910.—John Jesse James: Stair-rod 
eyes and rod brackets. 

22,552 of 1910.—Thomas Benjamin Colman: 
Revolving door: 

25,834 of 1910. 
of and device: 
boards or plat 
boards or planks. 


-Hermann Cohn: Processes 
for manufacturing concrete 
s as a substitute for wooden 


27,855 of 1910.—Hermann Kaye Hand- 
rammers for paving purposes. 
1,732 of 1911.—Werdinand’ Burchart Ap- 


paratus for making hollow building block 
* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to the grant of Patent: 
them can be made. bier dias 


H. W. Smith ...... 
Fryett, White, & Co. 


4,369 of 1911.—Heinrich Christopher 
facture of handles for doors, windows, 


10,058 of 1911—Arthur Henry Ehlert: Slid 
ing window-blinds. 
—Gebr. Korting Aktiengesell- 


ught in smoke stacks or chimneys. 
1911.—John Daniel Wilco 


—___—_2-@--—_—_ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


August 2.—By Smmronps & Sons. 
ton, Oxon.—Watcombe Manor Estate, 


August 10.—By R. Gray & So 
—Broadings Farm, 71 a. 


Wroughton, Wilts 
f. 


Enclosure of meadow land, 


‘Two accommodation encl 


Freiston, Lin 


.—By Wrarr & Son. 
—Myrtle-cottage, c. ... 
reehold shop 


Hastergate, Susse: 
Yapton, Susse: 


August 17.—By Srmsox & Sons. 


Pimlico.—12, Rochester-row, u.t. 48} yrs., g.r. 
221, 10s 


en-st., and 1 to 6, 
pl, f, w.r. 1661, 


By Ventom, Bux, & Coorr. 


Kentish Town, d.; fg. rents 1761. 1 


Peckham.—Albi 


sion in 55 and 57 


hee ieee 
Roxborough-rd., fig. 


Tooting —High-st., 
57 


Sept. 1 
Sept. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to liters) 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “'f| 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); thc 
relating to advertisements and other exclusive 
business matters should be addressed to “ TE) 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by ti!) 
name and address of the sender, whether for publi} 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymo 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, a) 
papers read at mectings rests, of course, with t/) 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected commu: 
cations; and the Kditor cannot be responsible f\) 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other doc} 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at th 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. | 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for ec 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and addre 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay a 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any conmuission to a contributor to write an artic 
or ty execute or lend a drawing for publication, is giv 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, whi 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reje) 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of} 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply i 
acceptance. i 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design|) 
any important architectural cone Gon will always | 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether th 
have been formally asked for or not. | 
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PRICES CURRENT OF — 
| 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far 
average prices of materials, not neces: 
mality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fr, 
which should be remembered by those who make use | 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 


Best Stocks. 
Picked Stocks for Facings 


| 
£ | 
14 
27] 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. | 
Es 


dy £5, 
0 Double Headers 13 
One Side and two 


Flettons 


312 0 Ends a 
Two Sides and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End......... 18 
BestBluePressed Splays & Squints 15 17) 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose. 400 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17) 
Best Stourbridge Headers 10 7 
Fire Bricks 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
Gtazep Bricks. and Flats . 7 
Best White and D’ble Streteh 7 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 
Stretchers......1017 6 OneSideand two | 
Heade’ plOlianG) Ends . Wat 
Quoins, Bull Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End ...... 18 7 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6  Splays & Squints 15 17 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 {) 
per 1000 less than best. 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand , 6 9 per yard, delivere 
‘Thames Ballast. .. 53) 7 * 
Best Portland Cemen’ 0 per ton, » | 
Best Ground Blue Lis 0» 


s ” 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of ¢ 
ordinary charge for sacks 
Grey Stone Lime 12s, 6d, per yard delivere 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dy 
STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Barn Sronn—delivered on road waggons, 5. | 
Pagdington Depot. a 


Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot... é 
Porrnann Sronx (20 ft. average) — 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf... 

White Basebed, delivered on road 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depo 
Pimlico Wharf. 


ggons 


Beer in blocks 
Greenshill in bloc! 
Darley 
blocks . a 
Red Co in 
blocks . Seats 
Yorx Stonz—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. & 
Scappled random blocks .. ete 
_ Per Et. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super. 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto . 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (randor 
1} in, to 2 in, ditto, ditto... 


Stone.. 
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STONE (Continued). 
RD YORK— 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 
sppled random blocks . 3 
Por Ft. Super. Dative sda at aioe Depot. 


riper.) .. 
herubhed two 
1, sawn two sides slabs (random § 
1! self-faced random flags .. 


Oren 
ante 


SLATES, 
x 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. £s. d In. In. &£sd 
«10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 


6 unfading green 15 L 
6 20 ditto . 
18x10 ditto . 


ae 


0 0 
0 x 10permanent 
0 ren. 112 6 
18x10 ditto 912 6 
6 16x8 ditto. 612 6 
6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
3. d. 8 a, 
st plain red roof- Do. Ornamental (pe 
ng (per 1000) 0 1000) 6 
| Hip and V Hip 3 
| (per doz. 37 ( 0 
st Broseley (per Best Ruabon’ red, 
000) .. 0 brown, or brindled 


(Edw’ds) (per1000) 57 6 


Ornamental (per Do.Ornamental (per 


1000) .. 60 0 1000) ; 50 0 
; Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Hip (per doz, 40 
» Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 

st‘ Hartshill” Staffords. (Hanley) 

prand, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 
aced (per 1000)... 50° 0 (per 1000) .. 6 

pressed (per Hand-made sai 
1000) .. 47, 6 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
] Hip (per doz,)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
woop. 
Bumping Woop. andard. 
Is: best 3in, by lin, and 4in, £ 5. 4, 
a 1510 0 
i 3 by 9 .. 1410 0 
Itiens: best 24 in. 1 b 

} Sin., and 3in. by 7 in. and. 1210 0 


"less than 
7 in, and 8 in, 
0 less thn best. 


ittens: best 2} by 6and3 by 6... 


jttens : second 010 0 » ” 
tin. by in. and 2 in. 910 0 1010 0 
hin, by 44 in. aime by 5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 


| 
reign Sawn Boards- 
in, and 1} in, by 7 in. 


0 more than 
battens. 
) ” 


At per loud of, 90 ft, 
0 


eer timber (8 in. 
small timber (6 in. to8in. 
Swedish balks 

-pine timber 


0 ft, average) 


JorneRs’ Woop. 
nite Sea: first yellow di 
3in, by 1 in 
Sin. by 9 in. 


Battens,23 in. by7in. 
Second yellow deals,3in, byllin, 
» 3 in. by 9 in. 


Battens,2 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 
Chird yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Hin. and 9 i 
Battens,2}in.and : ; 
eteburg . first, yellow deal 
3in, by 11 in. 

Do, 3 in. by 9 


| Do. 3 in. by 9 in.. 
Battens 


Battens : 
leeond white deals, Sin, by Lin, 
» 3 in by 9 in. 


Battens 
ch-pine : de: 
/nder 2 in, thick 
low Pine—First, regular 
Iddments 

jeconds, regular size: 
iddments 
jrai Pine—Planks per ft. cube, 
jazig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
jarge, per ft. cube. 
mall » 

eect Oak Logs, por fh. cube 
7 Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
) inch 


jelected, Figury, per 
asinch ... 

7 Walnut, Ameri 
super, as inch 
luk, per load 
erican Wh 
per ft. cube ., 


planks, 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Jorxurs’ Woon (Continued) — 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— 


Per square. 
Gh 


Lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and £8. 

shot. 6 017 
Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed 

matched f 0 018 
in. b 

mate! tt) ih fa) 
Lin, by 7 in. white, planed a 

shot. 0 Olt 
Lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 

matched. Whee. 6 015 

Vi 0 016 

in, by 7 in, yellow, 

and beaded or V-jointed brds, age (it 
Lin, by 7 in, 0) a) ONS 
3 in, by 7 in. white » oo WO we 
Lin. by 7 ” ” OAR! 2 Onkn: 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Tn London, or del 
Railway Vans, per t 
ordinary oe a, £s 
CS err abi nic 


Rolled Steel 
sections 
Compound 


vu 


0 


eeesee 900 10 0 
Stee Compound Stanc ‘hions 1) 0N0) 2 0 
Angles, Ter 
nary 900 10 0 
Flitch Plates D UOMO! 9 10 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 8 10 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Iron— £8. a. s. 
Bi WO ae 4 0 
“HS : 815 0 95 
‘ire ** ‘Marked Bar 1010 0 = 
Mild Steel Bi 815 0 9 5 
Hoop Tron, basis p 950 910 
»  Galvanis ged: ot ae 0 — 


"(eAnd upward 


Sheet Tron Black— 
9 A) Olas = 
1015 0 — 
.2 50 — 


Sheet Tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary qual 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by2 ft. to 
8 ft. to 2 2 0 _ 
Ordinary 0 = 
* 0 = 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 2c i) Wa = 
” ” 10 0 
00 


Epp non unchiaion, 
g.and 24g, 
6s. 

ated Sheet i 
. to 8ft. 20 g. 


Galvanised Corru 
Ordinary sizes, 6 


0 = 


» g. and 24 g. 0 = 
26 eo = 

Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 ft. by 2it. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 0 = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g. 0 = 
» 26g... 0 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 0 lo 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. ) 


LHAD, &e 


Ath 3 
Leap—Sheet, E: sh, 41b. ane 1710 0 
Pipe in coils . 18 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe . 
Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne .. 


Silesian ; : pa 
Zinc, in bundle per cwt. 

CoprER— 
rong Sheet perlb. O 1 0 = 
‘hin ” ” () ik _— 
Copper nails » 0 010 = 
Copper wire » 010 = 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet hy 210, (aul = 
Thin ” 010 = 
Try—English Ingo So thal = 
Sonppr—Plumbe: » 00 8 = 
Tinmen’ ” 0 011 = 
Blowpipe 5) oe = 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRAT: 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 02, fourths 
» 202, thirds... 
21 oz. » fourths 
” Fluted Sheet, 

26 oz. ” 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE L 

STOCK SIZES.* 
, Delivered, 
Figured Rolled, Ox- 


Rarer 
pee ford Rolled, 'Oce- 
as anic,Arctie,Muffled, 


and. Rolled Cath: 
dral, 
Ditto, ti 
Not less than three 


on £ 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipe’ per gallon 0 3 
no” » in barrel ” 0.8 
ao» » i ” 9 f 

e » » é 
Boiled. ” ” 04 
‘Turpentine in barrels » 0 3 
» in drums » 0 8 
Genuine Ground Eng e Lead, were ton es 9 
Red Lead, Dr; . 2 10 
Best Linsoed Oil Putty per ean Ma 
Stockholm Tar » per barrel 1 12 
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Per gallon, 
£5. d. 


VARNISHES, &e. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superfine Pale E: 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oal 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 

Churches 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage ..... 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic C: 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ...... 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Cop 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil Leet 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 918 9 
White Pn’) Enamel. 140 
Aixtra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Siz 010 & 
Best Black Japan. 0 16 
Oak and Mahogan 09 0 
Brunswick Bla 0 8° 0) 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting 010 9 
French an 010 6 


+ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THR BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to ré oer any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning's Post in London ‘and its suburbs. 

E &d annum ; and to all parts of 
ealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


ee 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 am. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons.} 


* Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accept. t. 


ABERDARE (Glam.).—For providing and fixing 
chemical and botanical laboratories and lecture-room 
fittings at the Aberdare Girls’ Intermediate School, 
for the Glamorgan Education Committee. Mr. D. 
OR F.S.1., County Architect, C: E 

. E. Gane, Queen-street, Cardiff* 


ATHY. ection of twenty-one workiu; 
houses. James F. Reade, architect, 28, Barrons 
strand-street, Water ort 
Sites nates 
M, O’Brien. 
D. J. Dowling 


Delany & Salor £ 
H.A. Hamilton, 
Waterford*., 


36 28 


iS} 


257 0 3,942 10 0 


BANSTEAD.—For the erection of a motor garage at 
Mogador, for Mr. e Mr. Albert W. 
Venner, M.S.A., architect, Redhill 
Cummins & Sons, Ltd. £298 | G. Martin... 
J. McCluskey .. J.J. Pink, Mi 


BD 
49 


ham’ 


BARMOOR.—For erection of a residence at Barmoor, 
near Morpeth, for Mr. R. O. Hudson. Mr. L. A. 
.L.B,A., architect, Marke Morpeth 

s. J. P. Allan & Pa: cere Sy ‘Newcastle- 


hie, Whitley Bay, Northumberland*. 
W. M. Henderson (plumber), Morpeth* . 


£1,490 
140 


CARNARVON a alterations, painting, ete., to 
the Salem Congregational pel, for the Building 
Committee. Mr. H. Glanfor Thomas, architect, Castle- 
Bee Carnarvon :— 

Jones ... ++. £900 
a Jones & Son 
W. A. Robert 


narvon*., 


Jones Bros 
887 | G. 'T. Jonesi 


26 


i 69 
+ Painting only. 


CHURWELL.— 
William-street, 
Mr. 


or erection of new stables in 
for the Churwell Co-operative Society. 


Ltd, Tobin Smith, architect, Leeds. Quantities 
by architect: 
Masons. 
lor ne .. £99 18 
n & Pensley ......... 93 18 0 
ythorne Bros. Adwalton, 1 
Leeds* oe 83.00 
Joiners. 
urton, Churwell* 45 10 
arrison & Pensley . oe 41 11 0 
AL iMling Wortlivs aren tstaee re ener amAO MONO. 
Slaters. 
lo 00 
9 50 


CLOWN (Derbyshivej—Wor the construction of 
waterworks for the supply of the rural district, 
for the Rural District ‘Council. 

F, W. Hodson, M.Inst.0.B., F.G.S., 
Loughborough :— 

Pethick, Dix, ©. Bushley & 


& Co. 


es 00| Sons 
Mowlem & Co. 


Sons, Ltd... 
34|/Parker & 
00| Sharpe ...... 84,241 19 0 


35,000 0 0 


CG. Chamber- HL, Ashley, 
lain .... Mansfield*.. 38,948 
A. N. Goles 
Airds, Ltd, 
J. Rile: 5 
Ward 35,982 


[Engineer's estimate, £35,500. ] 
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CONWAY.—For erection of a house. Mi 
Davies & Son, LRT B.A. i 
£91 


W. Hugh 
D. Rober 
R. Roberts & 
Evans & 
chard 


721 


DURHAM. 
Springwell Hous 


Market-place, Durham : = 
36] 


670 


Beevers & Clark 
T. Coates, jun. 


GILLINGHAM.—For addition of bathroom, et 
85, Dunean-road, Gillinghe Wa 
Mr. Ernest J. Hammond, C.E 


2.7623:8 0 
00 


-For alteration: 
Mr. 


1 additions to High 
Gradon, architect, 


H. 


GC. W. Gibson, 
‘Durham* 


£577 10 0 


a, for the Misses 
, MLS.A,, of Gillingham, 


archi 

i. 3. Phillips. £115| A. G. Webb, Roch- 

is Cornelius & Sons » 12 ptertie nn wer eee 
GILLINGHAM.—For erection of a chapel. Mr. 


Ernest, J. 
Gillingham :— 
Spimner ..... 

Foster. 
Ballard . 


Ing) Teton & Son 
Moss & Sons 


Skinner 
{ Retendering 
from original s pheme: 


GILLINGH. 

of sewer and 

Mill-road, Gillin 

and others. Mi 

architect and sui 

Ingleton & Son . 
_ Adams 


Hammond, architect, 21, 


HAM,—For the making of roi 
rface-water di 
um, for Mes: 
Ernest J, Hammond, C.E., M.S.A., 
veyor, Gillinghs 


Balmoral-road, 


Cornelius & Sons 


nd laying 
ing estate, 
Strover, Stedman, 


A. Price 
mio 
Herne 


ee . £1,157 8 
Auger, 
¥...., 1,020 0 


GILLINGHAM. 
f enue and § 
Miss G Mack: 

A., of Gillin 


HITCHIN.—For 
Church. Me 
5, Clement’ 


inn, Sti 


J, Willmott & Sons ae Bf ‘19 


F. Newton 


LEICESTER.—For new cardroom building 


T, Fielding Jobnson, 
tects, Leicester and Co: 


Wellerman Bros. 
A, & W. Chamb 
Hardington GElliott 


Hitchin 


ion of a villa at corner 
road, Gillingham, Kent, 
+ J. Hammond, C.B., 


Phillips, 
Gillingham* E71 
-street Wesleyan 
Sou, architects, 


‘oster & Co.*... £408 0 


for Mr, 
ait & Herbert, archi- 


Af8 
H. Herbert & Son: 
F. Elliott . 


LLANFATR (Glam.).—For the erection of a, small 


W. A. Jones, Ba 


LLANGAN 
Council 


(Glam. 


Exors. of J. 

Arundel 
J. Dickson 
'T. W. Pedrette 
Muirhead 


4,190 
4,104 1 
3,816 


mr 3,809 
G, Bell & Sons, 
Ltd. 3,766 
AVES e 
3,746 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


school at Llangen, near B: 

Glamorgan Education Committee, 

F.S.1,, County Architect, Cardi 
Vickery Bros., Barry Dock* 


nach iat haa 
711 19 0| W. Morley & Sons 
5 2| W. G. Wilmott 


00| Ww. 
70| Co.(G. Powdrill 
00} &Son, Ltd) ... 
76|P. Wilson & C 


00| Office, 


new Council school at Seni near Cowbridge, for the 


. D. Pugh-Jones, 


£1,400 


‘or the erection of a new 
idgend, for the 


D. Pugh-Jones, 


£2,544 15 2 


Elliott 
, Par- 


Mes; 
Sac ‘ton-buildis 


£3,700 0 


| E. Hopper . 
3,631 10 


1 
nner peonie 


H. E. Buckley 


Contractor 


Dun- 


stable* .. 


00) 
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OSWESTRY.—For e 
GW. 


ction of ten almshouses. Mr. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 


Lacey, 


W. Felton . 
T. Huxley . 


£1,598 00 
1,550 00 
1,500 00 


Jones & Hyans. £1,406 13 9 
J. C. Vaughan, 
+.) 1,308 00 


& Sons, Ltd 
W. Roe 


1,350 00 


1,475 00 
3 1,448 10 6 
[Borough Surv 


timate, £1,513.] 


PORTSMOUTH.—For erection of a public con- 

ince. Mr. P. Murch, Borough Engineer and 
Woods & Con, 78, 

~, £380 0 

for the 


91 


ia 206 7 113 
Steel : gem g 
str 459 4 7 
Cone 
street*. 534 4 8 
; Hamilton 
ne 52 0 0 
28215 1 
320 18 3 


Since plar opted a, basement 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Por paintin; 
nical Institute, for Essex Education Committee. 
FE, Whitmore, County Architect, Chelmsford : 

E. Fuller & Son. £310 00| J. Penn 
De 00) J. Sands... 
E.G 

A 


ete., at the Tech- 
Mr. 


17 0| G.M. Page, Wal 
00| thamstow’...... 


202 10 0 


and alterations at 


WELLS.—For additions the 
boys’ school. Mr. A, J. Pictor, architect, Bruton, 
Somerset :— 

Broad & Sou H, Pittard & Son ... £1,988 
Sheppart Ford & Son 1,950 
‘W. Webb 1,850 


©. Bryer & June. 


F.S. Web) ‘ A, Poole 1,849 
Chancellor & Son T. Stock 
J. E, Fursland water* 


D. R. Dunthorn 


dO WILLIAMS d OO. 


“ SLATING, 
TILING. 


Dinorwic Bangor, Portmadoc, Cornish 
“Excelsior’’ Green Slates, etc. 


HAND-MADE, SAND-FACED TILES, 
ETC. 


Slatework of every Description. 


DINORWIC WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 


(AuGuUSsT 25, 1911.| 


WHITEHAVEN.—For erection of a ferro-cone)) 
bridge over the River hen, for the Whitehaven Ri} 
District Council. Mr. George Boyd, Engineer,) 
Queen-street, Whitehaven :— 


C. Walton, Moresby, Whitehaven* . 


£350, 


®™WITHYCOMBE (Deyon).—For erection of {} 
houses at Withycombe, for Mr. W. Sage, of Wit) 
combe. Mr. G, Beavis, architect, 4, Johnson’s-pli} 
Exmouth :— 

H. J. Gay Lang £799 00 | H. Greenaway ... 
R. B. Ponsford... 788100; W. Densham, 
1h (CREeMIEyy & Victor road* 660 || 

Son .... Pe 


£705 1) 


730 00 
[All of Exmouth. ] 


Ham Hill Stone. 

Doultinge Stone. 

Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit} 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and 0. mrask & Son 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. | 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La) 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materie 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehou| 
floors, flat zoofs, stables, cow-sheds and mil| 
rooms, grdnaries, tun-rooms, and terrace 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 0} 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, | 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompt) 
executed. 


4 & 6, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, H.C.) 


JOINERY, | 


of every description and in any kind of Wood,’ 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD! 


ow Hemmamss COLNE BANK WORKS,| 
, COLCHESTER 


Telephone : 0195, ‘Telegrams : “‘Orfeur, Colchester.” | 
} 
| 


PILKINGTON & CO) 


(EstTaBLisHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, | 

190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.H, | 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceaul fisptatte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines), 


(Gooesc0o0 0000000 


Chief Offices: 


FRED‘ BRABY3.C2.-: 
TANK MAKERS: 


rr 
oO 
= 
0 
o 
r 4 


eS DO DoDD DO OOT DOOD 


GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
" BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 


goo 


352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, \N.W. 
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SKETCHES WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
By Mr. W. Curtis ¢ , F.R.IB.A. + 
Cuirzau Azay 


Cuirrau Bors. 
Crit 
CH 
Cuitreau pu CHAUMONT, 


Roya, Locues, 
pu Mouttn. 


HE Bripce ”—IV, :— 
Tue VALENTRi Briper, CaHORS, 
BRIDGE OVER THE THOUiT, St. GiNEROUX. 


“THe STORY OF 


TATRA VILLANDRE 


The Chateau Villandry. (A.A. Excursion. See page 239.) 


SHIPS AND THE ARCHITECT. 


MODERN 


R. BURTON T. BEACH, writing 
\, recently in the New York 

Herald, presents to our con- 
leration a variety of seemingly 
Id but, one mnst admit, immi- 
tly probable pictures of the 
nammoth ” “ leviathan ” “ ocean grey- 
jand” or “floating hotel,” as it will 
velop during the next few years. 
Je conception of a vessel twice the 
je of the Mauretania is, if possible at 
|, quite easy of achievement, since 


structures of the kind have long ago 
outstripped the human scale. They 
may increase in size now, and no one 
be really astonished, until lack of 
adequate harbourage puts a period to 
their growth. 

They are the material embodiment of 
an whose god is the god of Transit, 
whose temple is naturally the hotel. 
In the liner, as it pursues its inhuman 
way, combining the satisfaction of his 
desire for luxury with that of the nec 


for speed, the modern finds his true Ark 
of our later Covenant, which gives man 
sovereignty in all material things on the 
condition that his soul shall be ruled 
thereby in its turn. It is not unlike 
the contract which was made by Dr. 
Faustus. And in this agreement the 
architect in his capacity as ingenious 
designer of hotels, clubs, and the like 
has his place, his function. 

In the Ark of Material Comfort, then, 
he is increasingly to have scope for 


lea Sale 


rae SE 
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the exercise of his gayest ingenuity. 
Rivalry between the companies in the 
matter of luxury may easily surpass 
the possibility of further aggrandisement 
in bulk. The items which make the 
prospect bizarre would be what is 
called sensational were they not essen- 
tially so absurd. For if humour lies in 
the ‘association of the incongruous, the 
idea of a swimming-bath on board a ship 
is surely ridiculous. The news that 
one company contemplates increasing 
tom 4,0002. to 10,0007. its annual outlay 
or the wireless service to the papers 
ublished on board seems, and is, a 
much tamer proposal. ; 

These vessels, structures, accretions— 
“things ”’—have already lost most re- 
semblance to the world-old conception 
or which the word is “ship.” As 
ar as the reception-rooms, lounges, 
corridors are concerned, the camber- 
batter which formerly kept things of 
necessity “‘ship-shape” has almost dis- 
appeared. A spacious staircase, with 
ifts on either hand, supplants the old 
companion - way. Dining - rooms and 
drawing - rooms, bars, smoke - rooms, 
cafés, lounges, libraries, and writing- 
rooms, hardly satisfy the requirements 
for which, but a decade ago, the simple 
saloon, drawing and smoking rooms 
sufficed. And to accommodate them 
all the Aquitania is to have seven decks. 
Somewhere within the walls of the new 
White Star liner Olympic there is to be 
agymnasium fitted with the completeness 
which Americans demand and_ the 
swimming-bath we mentioned above 
big enough for a free dive. 

For with increasing size comes 
immunity from the terrors of the sea, of 
which men as a consequence begin to 
find the value. A voyage which for- 
merly passed in fasting or on a diet of 
gruel and tea, is now consumed in a close 
succession of prodigious meals, is more 
likely to end in the desolation engendered 
by surfeit than in the exhilaration of 
unwonted fitness and the incitement 
of a fresh beginning. Hence the need 
for exercise. All development tends to 
reproduce the conditions of dry land. 
There is the captain controlling his 
not inconsiderable polity by telephonic 
communication. There are the various 
state departments— the purser, for 
instance, with his clerks. There are the 
citizens, upper and middle classes, and 
away down unseen in the stokehold 
sweat the grimy submerged. The naval 
architect is a civic designer of a compact 
and complex city, and he is beginning to 
find in this city, as it grows in size, 
wealth, and security, that more than 
Space, economy, and strength is de- 
manded of him. Following the analogy 
of the cities of the land, he finds that 
an increasing measure of comfort and 
adornment is required. For this he 
must callin the architect on land, whose 
cities centuries ago attained the stage 
he is just reaching, although in another 
aspect, that of organisation, economy 
of means, and a sense of entity, his 
achievement is far from being equalled. 

It may be objected that the adornment 
of ships is no new thing; that indeed 
ships have been beautified in a decreasing 
degree as the age of the Argosy receded. 
That at no time before this present have 
vessels so unmitigatedly utilitarian been 


G 


the tendency which renders possible 
afloat the architectural adornment 
adapted to dry Jand is entirely the fruit 
of conscious effort on the part of the 
designers of the larger vessels. Ad- 
mittedly it is true in part; indeed, as 
far as saloon passenger quarters are 
concerned, this end is kept in view. But 
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permitted to brave the seas. And this 
is undeniably true. In contact at times 
with the land on which, after all, they 
are built, ships have of necessity partaken 
of the spirits of their ages. At first they 
are as some mythic beast, and eyes 
are painted on them that they may 
see the way, though there is no path; 
they are hung about with charms against 
the reputed demons of the deep. They 
are built in traditional shapes, as are the 
static structures of their time. As these, 
they become fairer to the eye, are formed 
to the mind of man rather than in fear 
of the gods. At last almost every 
surface timber is shaped into some vain 
form faintly reminiscent of aboriginal 
myth, or merely in keeping with their 
fully-developed sex, for they have now 
acquired the sex with which the mariner, 
unwilling Benedict for longer and longer 
spells, would endow the thing he serves. 
Suddenly a new barbarism sweeps 
away with iron utility the faint and 
moribund forms. Paleometallic man 
sails, as the arbiter of civilisation, if 


o 


you please, wherever he will. “ Dirty 
British steamer’ sinks the “ stately 


Spanish galleon.” ‘‘Quinquirame of 


Nineveh” has rotted long ago. Aisthetes 
despair, as ssthetes will. 


Now it has been frequently remarked 


concerning architecture, that decadence 
sets in at just that point when decorative 
values outstri 
when the weight of adornment is more 
than its meaning can uphold. As on land 
so on the sea. When stem and taftrail 
curve like playful dolphins and berthings 
- rise like cupola’d oriels over the waves, 
when hawse-holes yawn with lips and 
teeth replete, and carlings bend like ropes 
to the curve of the deck, on such a craft 
as Vanderdecken’s cruising off the Cape, 
every bollard-head a Hermes and the 
quarter-rail a writhing bacchanal, the 
beauty of the wooden ship has reached 


the intolerable acme of decay—it is 
“ce ‘ 


structural significance, 


baroque.” 
But note how, even at this point, 


each carved and painted piece is shaped 
and fitted to the integral structure. 
In no direction is an attempt made to 
reproduce the rectilinear conditions of 
horizontal earth and a constant gravity. 
The ship, a brigatine or barque, a galliot 
or chassemarée, is one curve from end 
to end, and all is moulded in consonance 
with it. Contrast the aspiration of the 
modern monster. Ceiling and deck must 
be flat and square and the sides ail 
perpendicular. And the luckless archi- 
tect shall be called in to fit the given 
rooms with the frivolous trappings of his 
futile skill. So he panels and plasters 
it in the “Georgian” or “Louis 
Quinze”; gives an “ Blizabethan ” 
staircase and a lounge of tasteful trellis- 
work in the manner of a hotel or, what 
is really the same, the modern country 
house on a large scale. “Home from 
home 
sort of thing. 


2? 


in fact—for those who tike that 


Tt is perhaps erroneous to assert that 
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it is rendered possible by the mod 
conditions of construction which eng| | 
the vessel to be so monstrous tha’ 
curve from stem to stern, if prese| 7 
would be lost, and so steady that in) } 
but considerably inclement weather | 
customary direction of the force of gray| 
is maintained. And therefore it mi) 
be argued, repugnant as it is to ¢ 
conceptions of the identification of + 
structural achievement with «sthe | 
intent, that the present practice | 
, | 
applying adornment developed on lal’ 
is logical and right. 
But even supposing that the mer! 
historical trappings are justifiable | 
buildings (it is not our purpose here) 
discuss this immediately irrelevant poir|, 
surely on board ship they becoy 
insincerely frivolous in. function a} 
effect. Our ideas of esthetic rectitu| 
cry out against a procedure as careli|, 
intellectually in its inception, as it || 
bizarre in its result. } 
No. The ship is an entity comparal 
to the city of our dreams. Like th 
city it is defined, of necessity, in 
content. Straggling suburbs it hj 
none, save negligible deck hamp 
comparable to the sheds and “‘ lean-to’s 
outside a medieval town, all easi 
abandoned. Within the disposition | 
its parts there still lie the husks of t) 
seed of the aboriginal boat. Unbroke 
tradition has flowed through all #) 
seeming change of different purposes ar 
times—and even now in the “ leviathan 
is not quite lost. In the city afloat, i 
through the city of our mind, there go} 
the spirit of forethought, certainty, an 
justice in the precise apportioning ( 
space and position to the various divisior 
according to the importance and requity 
ments of the functions they perform 
From the crow’s nest, justly holdin 
the watchman against the chances of tli 
world without, to the tunnel wherei/ 
revolves the shaft upon which the whol 
concern relies, each part will be foun’ 
in its place, at once practical and sym 
olic, to a nicety for which no paralle 
is to be found in any association 0 
‘unctions so diverse upon dry land. 
And it is in the peculiar aptitude 
of its conception that the true decorato) 
of the vessels of the future will find thi 
asis of his scheme, on the implici 
symbolism of each part that he wil 
depend for his motives, in the develop 
ment of structural forms that he wil 
find his means. It is useless at preset! 
to guess at the result and to imagine Ii 
is impossible. The companies will con’ 
inue to pile the Pelion of obfuscating 
adornment upon the Ossa of prodigious 
size till the gods are assailed and, dis: 
comfited, retire. But in the meanwhile 
structural forms will be outstripping the 
mere necessities of their purposes, and 
in the moulding of brass and_ painted 
iron into shapes and curves and harmo 
nies beyond the customary graceless 
minimum of utility the beautifier of ships 
will find at once his inspiration and his 
means. 
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PROPOSED L.C.C. TRAINING COLLEGE. 
The London County Council propose to 
build a training college for teachers at St 
Quintin’s Park, in view of the fact that the 
present training accommodation is far below 
that required. 
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NOTES. 
Tux agenda for the forth- 
The coming ‘Trade Union 
Trade Union , o 5 
ebngress! Congress, which opens 


September 4, has now 
been issued, and besides the standard 
dishes, such as nationalisation of the 
railways, the eight hours’ day, etc., 
there are resolutions relating to the 
Insurance Bill, and calling for a Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, as well 
as an anti-military resolution suggested 
doubtless by the strikes, as it somewhat 
humorously describes the existence of a 
regular standing army as “‘a menace to 
popular liberty.” Amongst the reso- 
Jutions relating to the Insurance Bill is 
‘one which declares “that no scheme 
can be satisfactory which is not wholly— 
or at least mainly—non-contributory, 
and in which the bulk of the funds 
necessary are not provided by Parlia- 
ment.” We have always foreseen that 
‘such a contention was certain to be put 
forward, and in our article on this Bill 
\(May 12) we said :—“‘ One thing in con- 
mexion with the Bill should most cer- 
tainly be made clear, and that is that 
if any attempt is made to whittle away 
ithe contribution on the part of those 
to be benefited by the scheme the Bill 
‘must forthwith be laid aside. Too 
‘many Bills have been introduced on 
‘social subjects based on contributory 
principles only to emerge from Parlia- 
iment non-contributor and purely 
veleemosynary measures.” We shall 
revert to the subject of the Congress 
,at the conclusion of its sittings. 


Ty these days when general 
strikes are threatened on 
behalf of any discontent 
in any particular trade or industry a 
point arises both under the Conspiracy 


General 
Strikes. 


}and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
jand the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
| deserving serious attention. The 


general strike is a modern deyelopment 
since the passing of the last-named 
Act, and it may be doubted whether 
when the above Acts were passed the 
protection offered by the Acts to persons 
taking action “in contemplation or 
furtherance” of trade disputes was 
| intended to extend to persons having 
/no dispute amongst themselves, 7.¢., 
| between employers and employed, but 
| joining in disputes outside their own 
/ employment or business. The point 
; is of the greatest importance, the House 
of Lords, as we have recently pointed 
out (the Builder, August 18), having held 
that for some sections of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, to apply, a dispute 
must be either imminent or in progress. 
We submit that this must have been 
| intended by the legislature to apply to 
| disputes between employers and their 
' 

if 

| 


workmen and not to extend where acts 
are performed by persons having no cause 
of dispute as regards their own employ. 
Where no cause of dispute exists in a 
particular trade, but the employees join 
in supporting a strike in other trades, 
this in itself appears to constitute an act 
| of intimidation, and an act of intimida- 
tion not only levelled at their employers, 
but at the general public. Are acts of 
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this kind to receive statutory protection ? 
That is a question we should like to 
see raised and answered in the near 
future. 


F Dr. Kine Warry, the 

U tilated : ° 
es Medical Officer for Hack- 
ney, in submitting his 


annual report to the Council (see p. 257) 
draws especial attention to the fact that 
under the existing by-laws it is possible 
0 build rooms, which are used as bed- 
rooms, provided only with a ventilating 
opening in the wall, too frequently 
romptly blocked up by the occupant 
on the first cold or windy day, thus 
aving the room without ventilation of 
any kind—a highly undesirable state of 
shings. Dr. Warry advocates that it 
should be compulsory to have a fireplace 
in every habitable room. We cannot 
ollow him as far as this, recognising 
shat in most cases the small bedroom 
never sees a fire from year’s end to year’s 
end. At the same time, we quite admit 
the unsatisfactory character of the “ hole 
n the wall,” and think it would be reason- 
le to demand a ventilating flue carried 
to the top of the building and provided 
at the outlet with some means of inducing 
extraction. In the numerous industrial 
dwellings and small flats that are rising 
in and around London there is certainly 
an opportunity for a more systematic 
method of diffusing warmth; it must, 
of course, be inexpensive, but it would be 
very desirable that smaller rooms should 
e able to borrow a little heat from the 
principal room or rooms, considering 
how seldom they will be permitted a 
fre on their own account. Perhaps the 
simplest solution is the American one of 
abolishing the door—after all, the door 
is but a survival of barbarism—and we 
hink Dr. Warry will agree with us in the 
view that a small and somewhat cramped 
flat is far more healthy if you take all 
he internal doors off their hinges and 
substitute curtains of a hygienically 
suitable material. 
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TE proposal to spend one 
Sanatoria and and a half millions of 
Dispense public money on tuber- 
Tuberculous. Culosis sanatoria in Eng- 
land has evoked criticism 
from Mrs. Amy M. Elkin, who writes to 
the Times to point out that it is of first 
importance to establish local dispensaries 
on the lines instituted in 1887 by Dr. 
Philip in Edinburgh, and since widely 
adopted in Germany. Mrs. Elkin takes 
the view that, though sanatoria may be 
looked on as the best possible means of 
education for the consumptive apart from 
any improvement derived from the treat- 
ment itself, it is of even greater im- 
portance to ob ain the hold on the 
initiatory stages of the disease that can 
only be secured by means 0 properly 
staffed local dispensaries in touch with 
the districts in which consumption is 
fostered. We certainly think that some 
of the proposed expenditure should be 
allotted to dispensaries in lieu of sanatoria, 
having regard to the relative effect. of 
each, in proportion to the expenditure, 
on checking of the disease, and the 
influence that dispensaries are able to 
exercise on the manner of life in our 
populous centres. 
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Dors the position of 
Principal of the London 
County Council Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, 
giving the whole of his time to the 
work, demand a higher salary than that 
of Director of the National Gallery 
(1,000.) 2? Apparently so, for the four- 
figure income advertised six months ago 
failed to attract the Head desired, and 
1,2001. is now offered. The post is 
obviously one for an architect, and it 
might have been thought that among 
the large number of men with architec- 
tural training, with sound knowledge of 
design and craftsmanship, and, inaddition, 
with some administrative ability, one 
could have been found to forego the 
uncertain fruits of general practice and 
to accept without regret the cheques, 
regular and not meagre, of the London 
County Council. Whether the best man 
will be tempted by the extra 2001. a year 
to come forward and be prepared to 
sacrifice all his professional ambitions 


A Master of 
Arts and 
Crafts. 


and independence is doubtful. The 
whole-time clause was too rigorously 


enforced probably in dealing with the 
original applications ; a certain elasticity 
is desirable. No one would suggest, 
for instance, that Sir Charles Holroyd 
performs his duties at the National 
Gallery less earnestly or efficiently 
because as a recreation he draws and 
etches; and the Principal of the Arts 
and Crafts School would be just as useful 
if to some extent he were allowed to 
exercise his artistic or literary powers 
outside the School. In fact, his position 
would be strengthened by being in touch 
with the outside world, and the right 
man could be trusted not to abuse his 
privileges. The solution of the problem 
probably would be found in the appoint- 
ment of a Vice-Principal responsible for 
the detail work of the School. 
2 ee 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By Watrer Saaw Sparrow. 
IV._IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Mepimyan England was a forrestial 
country, and in woods along many roads 
and byways footpads and bandits lay in 
wait, as ready to cut a throat as to broach a 
tun of wine. Rivers were feared then by 
pilgrims and horsemen, not only because 
fords were very common, but because 
thieves knew that an ambush near a ford was 
particularly unpleasant to anyone who had 
to make his way through it. Till the XIVth 
century, and even later, fords were in vogue 
at and near many towns of the lesser sort ; 
and what their dangers were and how their 
guardians behaved to travellers are very 
well described in a picturesque old ballad 
written in the time of Henry V. ‘‘ Another 
blissed besines is brigges to make,” its poet 
cries, thinking of the unfortunate travellers 
who were washed from their saddles into a 
flooded river :— 

« And som oute of their sadels flette [fall] to 
the grounde, 

Wente forthe in the water wist no man whare, 

Fyve wekys after or they were i founde, 

Their kyn and their knowlech, [acquaintance] 

caught them up with care.” 

‘And the life and limb tax claimed by rivers 
was not the only trouble. The keepers of a ford 
knew no pity, but got their toll in relentless 
ways, taking bread from the beggar’s wallet, 
and “a hood or a girdel” from “the pore 
penyles.” Pretty often, again, great woods 
encircled little riverside towns and manors, 
so that outlaws after dark could steal up 
close to the houses and the bridge; it was 
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then that pilgrir welcomed. 
with the greatest 1 3 ghts that 
glimmered from some friendly building on 
the bridge—a chapel, a defensive gateway, a 
small bickering windmill, or a good house 
buttressed up against a pier and rising above 
the parapet. 
On all the many pilgrim roads the absence 
of a bridge here and there was a grievance 
and a danger that affected everybody, yet 
fords gave place to bridges very slowly, and 
the reasons are not really at all hard to find. 
For example, it was a long time before 
bridges won a good reputation among the 
people. Wood being abundant everywhere, 
they were often timber bridges, rudely built, 
we may believe, for many of them were 
carried away by floods, as Matthew Paris 
relates in his monastic journalism, which 
belongs to the XIIIth century. Country- 
folk had their hearts set on the safety of 
stone bridges, which, like other ideals, were 
not easy to make real. Money enough had 
to be collected, and leave from the King had 
to be angled for ; hence the old custom of lay- 
ing the first stone in this or that King’s name. 
Remember also that rivers flowed through 
private lands, sometimes with rival owners 
on each bank, who put a veto on the whole 
project, either in a spirit of perverse 
antagonism or because a stone bridge might 
benefit one landowner more than another. 
It was always easy for the stronger man to 
say that the coffer dams used in founding 
piers diverted rivers from their natural 
channels and caused inundations, particu- 
larly after storms. I think this objection 
was raised pretty often, as piers were founded 
here and there in a very primitive fashion, 
just by throwing down stones and mortar till 
a bed of masonry rose above water-level. 
Old Bow Bridge was grounded in this way at 
Stratford-atte-Bow, XIIth century ; and the 
same method of construction was used in 
much later days. 

And another point to be kept in mind is 
the fact that in those warlike times every- 
thing was looked at from the standpoints of 
attack and defence. Bridges as well as 
warriors needed armour, so gateways and 
towers were built in a military fashion, and 
sometimes one arch was a drawbridge. Take 
Old London Bridge as an example. One of 
its twenty arches—the thirteenth from the 
City end—served two purposes, being a toll- 
gate for merchant shipping and a draw- 
bridge to gap off enemies from the town. 
It served this purpose effectively in 1553, 
when Sir Thomas Wyatt and his rgents 
wished to enter London. It was easy for 
strangers to. know which was the movable 
arch, because this defence was connected in 
all popular talk with the tower that rose 
beside it, a terrible and gruesome tower, for 
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idge, Monmouth. 


on its summit executioners displayed the 
heads of decapitated persons, who ranged 
from common bandits to the great Sir Thomas 
More. 

Some defensive bridges in Old Engiand 
had_an important look as late as the reign 
of George III. Thus the Welsh Bridge at 
Shrewsbury has quite a noble air in engray- 
ings of that period. At the present time 
our gateway and towered bridges are plain 
specimens of this medieval tradition. One 
at Warkworth, Northumberland, belongs to 
the XIVth century. It has a squat tower 
with plenty of stonework above the gateway, 
but the gateway itself is so low and narrow 
that a gipsy’s caravan cannot pass through 


it. As to the bridge, its simple dogged 
architecture has points worth noting. There 
is the roadway, which has a pleasant line 


dipping towards the gateway, and having 
a triangular recess for the convenience of 
travellers in the great central pier. The gate- 
way is at some distance from the abutment, 
and the wall that unites them has a curve 
that repeats in two places, but in a modified 
manner, the line of parapet formed by the 
recess. Although the pier midstream is 
triangular, an attempt has been made to 
mask the false principle involved in this type 
of cut water; that is to say, the mason tried 
to thrust into the oncoming river a larger bulk 
of masonry than was usual in sharp-beaked 
piers and buttres: It is odd, but medieval 
bridge-builders very often believed that a 
pier, however substantial in bulk, ought to 
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cut water like a knife, instead of presenting 
a bold surface to the swift current, a surface 
having weight and resistance, as in those 
occasional piers in French bridges of the 
Limousin, whose sectional form is similar in 
shape to a Gothic drop arch, or else to an 
arch which is formed on an equilateral 
triangle. It is clear that a section of this 
kind has a greater surface than that of a 
triangle, and consequently greater power 
and opposition. 

Further, when you remember that Wark- 
worth Bridge belongs to the XIVth century, 
do you not expect to find pointed arches, 
since these need less centring and have a 
lighter side thrust, necessitating less masonry 
therefore, less expense in the building 
Yet the ribbed arches are round. 
gland has ever been noted for 
ics—a discontent that is 
said to be a Radical in politics, and a stubborn 
opposition to new knowledge and to young 
movements. All this may be read quite 
clearly in those humble stalwart bridges 
which in northern counties unite the Middle 
of hard work with our days of infinite 
It is to Lancashire that you must go, 
for instance, if you wish to study in old 
bridges the retention of Romanesque forms. 

I do not know whether the great pier of 
Warkworth Bridge is solid all through from 
its foundation to its roadside recess. But 
let us remember that many medieval piers, 
like a good many of those built by the 
Romans, were solid shells of stone filled up 
with beaten earth and gravel. 

As a fair type of the defensive bridge in 
Great Britain, I have chosen for illustration 
the Monnow Bridge at Monmouth. The 
bluff old tower has rounded ends facing the 
river, and one arrow-hole can be seen in my 


photograph. There are machicolations above 
the gateway, flanked by arrow-slits, and 


just below the roof is another aperture 


through which stones could be hurled or 
molten lead poured. Horatius Cocles would 


have been glad of a tower like this on the 
Pons Sublicius. It was not till much later 
times that the Romans, by building triumphal 
arches on the roadways of important 
bridges, created a tradition that passed 
through the Middle Ages onward to our own 
time and to contemporary work. 

The arches in the Monnow Bridge are 
round, and note that they are arcs doubleaux, 
as the French describe those vaults in which 
at certain intervals a concentric arch is sup- 
posited, or the vault itself at certain places is 
of double or greater thickness than at others, 
so that bold ribs project from the belly of 
arches. Ares doubleaua are common in old 
English bridges, and some of the most 
interesting are Elizabethan, notably in the 
beautiful Wilton Bridge across the Wye, 
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Chantry on Wakefield Bridge, Yorkshire. 
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Bridge Chapel, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


ear Ross, in Herefordshire, built of reddish 
andstone in 1599. In the Wilton Bridge the 
oussoirs are notched or joggled into each 
ther in accord with that Norman fashion 
hich left a history of itself in such work as 
he fireplaces at Fountains Abbey. Many 
udents of the evolution of bridges gi 
asufficient care to the ring of arch s : 
ia the Monnow Bridge at Monmouth a slight 
entative effect has been made to give the 
rch stones some freedom from the oscillation 
nt through the spandrils when a great 
reight passes over an arch. A slight tenta- 
lve effect, I repeat, because the voussoirs 
ave not been made independent from the 
andrils. ‘To find arches of this type we 
nust go to the noble Valentré Bridge at 
fahors, dating from the XIIIth century. 
live acute-angled piers rise from the water 
>a high parapet, forming crenelated rece 
in each side of the roadway; and the 
joussoirs of the six principal arches, 
uly pointed, are, as Viollet-le-Duc says, 
tradossés, like the round arches in the best 
toman bridge: This makes the ring of 
ach arch independent from the construction 
f the spandrils, so that they keep their 
lasticity, and cannot pass on through the 
pst of the bridge any tremor sent down 
om the roadway into the spandrils. On 
he other hand, when arch stones are unequal, 
uicker in their haunches than in their crown, 
scillating movements go along the full 
mgth of a bridge, causing undue fatigue to 
1e piers, and sometimes a very noticeable 
vembling, as in the bridge by Inigo Jones 
é Llanry Perronet, the greatest French 
agineer of the XVIIIth century, forgot this 
fect of repercussion when he designed and 
uilt Le Pont Louis XV. at Paris ; and in the 
lope that he would remedy his mistake he 
amped his arch stones together with iron 
ll along the soffit, as if metal fastened into 
sone could never in the course of time 
lecome a destructive agent. 

| The architect of Valentré Bridge was wi 
ian Perronet, every arch in his work bein; 
| elastic bow that is able to move between 
vo piers without conveying its oscillation 
eyond those supports. ‘T’o our modern eye 
o doubt, there are too many arches acrc 
he River Lot at Cahors, but this was neces- 
ly in the Middle Ages, and for two reasons. 
) was a necessity of defence, because narrow 
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|* This characteristic is particularly evident in the 
jmains of the n bridge at Narni, in Italy. 
jne great arch stands to this day, and the upper edge 
| the ring is moulded and rimmed, so that the arch 
ated from the masonry surroundi 
ch at Narni is’ 150 ft. wide ar 
puilt by A’ 
‘ogether acr: 
hd formed part of the Flaminian W: 
if the Sabines, 


arches were easier than broad ones to protect 
from the roadway if an enemy wished to 
assemble boats under a brid and since in 
the frequent wars of those days a bridge had 
often to be cut as a final resource 
defeat, it was essential that the des 
of one arch should not upset its neighbouring 
piers by the withdrawal of a counterbalancing 
thrust from one side of the piers. Many 
piers of a large size were essential, above all, 
when the greater lateral thrust of round 
arches had to be considered in its relation 
to a bridge cut in a single place. Further, 
bridges in the Middle Ages were built very 
slowly, bit by bit, their construction lasting 
from ten to twenty years ; and as war at any 
moment might stop the masons, there was a 
great need that every arch should have for 
their support such strong piers as would be 
equal to the stress and strain of all eventuali- 
tie From this standpoint, then, as well as 
from the militant strategy of bridge-building, 
many powerful piers were necessary, and a 
bridge gained very much in value when its 
pointed arches had in their voussoirs the 
characteristic which all authorities praise in 
the Valentré Bridge at Cahors. 

But it is time now to say a few words about 
bridges with chapels. These became common 
in the XIVth century, and in most s they 
were built up against their bridges from the 
water-level so as to be like extra piers in 
times of flood. We are fortunate enough to 
possess four examples at the present time, 
despite the vandalism which followed the 
suppression of monastic houses by Henry 
VIII. The chantry on Wakefield Bri 
suffered greatly in those days, and its 
desecration continued till the year 1847, 
when its beautiful architecture, dating from 
the time of Edward III., was restored at 
a cost exceeding 2,000J. Some authorities 
believe that the style belongs to Edward II.’s 
time, but the endowment was certainly 
made by Edward III., in a charter written at 
Wakefield ; he settled ‘107. per annum on 
William Kaye and William Bull and their 
successors for ever to perform divine service 
in a chapel of St. Mary newly built on the 
bridge at Wakefield.” There has been much 
controversy over this bridge chapel, so I 
refer you to C. A. Buckler’s ““ Remarks upon 
side Chapels,’ and to N. Scatcherd’s 
1e Chapel of Edward ITI. on Wakefield 

.” Perhaps. the precise date of the 
charter of endowment may have been 1362, 
a jubilee year, in honour of the fiftieth birth- 
day of our third Edward. This king did 
much to protect the wool trade, and Wake- 
field was dependent upon woollen handi- 
crafts, and an ancient tradition-says that the 
chapel on Calder Bridge was built by the 
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inhabitants of Wakefield. Another endow- 
ment seems to have been made by the fourth 
Edward, in memory of his father Richard, 
Duke of York, killed at the battle of Wake- 
field in 1460. It is certain, I believe, that 
the chantry was much visited by local 
pilgrims who came to do honour to a statue 
of the Virgin. 

Yorkshire owns another chapelled bridge, 
the one at Rotherham, first built in 1483, 
but it has less charm than that which belongs. 
to the little dovecot chantry on the pictur- 
esque bridge at Bradford-on-Avon, Wilt- 
shire, 


s a bridge buttressed by a 
watermill ? idge and mill are often close 
together, but not so near as they are in some 
French examples. In the Middle Ages they 
often formed but one construction, built 
entirely of wood. A good example survived 
at Meux, in Brie, till 1835, having weathered 
storms since the XVth century. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXCURSION.* 
Fourth Day—Thursday. 


It had been intended to break the journey 
to Loches at Cormery for the pur nspect- 
ing the remains of the XIIth-century PBenedic- 
tine Abbey there, but the fa: ing nature of 
the weather led to a change in programme, and 
the party proceeded direct to Loches by an 
train and devoted the whole day to 
rather archeological than architectural 
ly about the castle and church. The site 
of Loches, on the banks of the Indre, was in- 
habited by the Romans, and a monastery was 
there in the Vth century, round which the 
town and castle grew. The castle as now 
existent is of two main pai the Chateau 
Royal, dating from the XVth and XVIth 
centuries, and the Donjon of Fulk Nerra, of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to which 
Louis XI. added the Tour Neuve and the 
Martelet, containing the noisome subterranean 
cachots which he put to such cruel use in the 
XVth century. Between these two parts 
stands the unique collegiate church of St. Ours. 
The great donjon—th sual square Norman 
keep, entirely ruinous within—differs from the 
common practice in England in having in place 
of flat pilaster buttre a series of bold pro 
jecting shafts or engaged columns. The various 
cachots were inspected, but their interest is 
human rather than architectural, and no 
description is needed. The Chateau Royal is 
more attractive. On the side overlooking the 
town the buildings to the left are those of 
Charles V11., the round tower at the end being 
known as the ‘Tower of Agnes Sorel, and con- 
taining her tomb, with a beautiful sculptured 
effigy displaced from the church. The exten- 
sion on the right is the work of Louis XII., and 
its abandonment of the machicolations, tourelles, 
and battlements of the earlier building is 
evidence of the continued pri s to more 
settled times. In this building is the delightful 
little oratory of Anne de Bretagne, a sumptuous 
piece of flamboyant design carved on every 
surface with her badges of the ermine and the 
knotted cord. The church of St. Ours, which 
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stands between the old and newer buildings of 
the castle, has features of extraordinary interest. 
It was commenced in 1180, and belongs to that 
experimental period before the perfected Gothic 
of the Isle de France had made complete con- 
quest of the country. The approach is by a 
low vaulted poreh at the West-end, square 
topped externally, and containing a wide and 
low west door, richly carved on the archivolt, 
and with defaced figure sculpture above. The 
west bay of the nave is covered by a tower and 
spire of good but not exceptional Romanesque 
design, but the two remaining bays are roofed 
in extraordinary fashion by hollow pyramids 
of stone supported by semi-pendentives on 
strong pointed transverse arches of one square 
order. The choir is below another tower and 
spire somewhat similar to that at the west end, 
md which projects a simple apse. The 
s, which are almost independent, are 
covered with plain barrel vaulting. Whether 
externally or internally, the effect of this 
unusual grouping most curious; the whole 
has been exhaustively described by Viollet-le- 
Due. 

The town of Loches contains in its picturesque 
streets a great deal of interesting work. The 
KVith-century Tour de St. Antoine is a finely 
proportioned tower, terminated somewhat 
similarly to the western towers of Tours 
Cathedral by an octagonal stage between 
corner pinnacles surmounted by an octagonal 
dome bearing a lesser cupola. Its concen- 
trated richness above a relatively plain lofty 
shaft makes it a very effective design, and one 
fancies that it has formed the model for some 
modern towers in England. Several of the old 
fortified gateways of the town remain. The 
Porte Picoys (XIVth century), picturesquely 
combined on its inner side with the later 
Francois Premiére Hétel de Ville, built in 
1525-8 | Guillaume Preudomme, attracted 
many chers, as also did the Hétel de la 
Chancellerie, an irregular group of buildings, 
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partly Frangois Premiére, with additions of the 
time of Henri IT., dated 1551. 

Throughout the town there is an abundance 
of good ironwork of the XVIIIth century in 
balconettes, bell-pulls, railings, etc. 


Fifth Day—Friday. 

This was undoubtedly the most successful 
day of the excursion. Not only did the work 
seen touch a high level of interest, but the use 
of motor vehicles obviated waste of time in 
getting to and from railways and waiting for 
ins, and thus enabled all the time available 
to be profitably utilised. The Chateau of 
Villandry was first visited, and here the party 
was received by the owner, M. Carvallo, who 
dilated with the greatest enthusiasm on the 
buildings and gardens, and explained his 
intentions in the restoration which he i: 
out. The main part of the building 
from 1540, when it was rebuilt by Jean le 
Breton, Baron de Mondoucet. It embodies, 
however, a medieval tower, part of the ea 
castle. The building stands on a_ beautiful 
site under the shelter of a wooded hill which 
towers over the house at the east at such cl 
quarters that from the upper te 
it is possible to enter at the attic level; yet so 
skilfully is the design managed that there is 
no appearance of the house being cut into the 
side of the hill. The plan is roughly an open 
square, the side wings terminated y lofty 
pavilion roofs ; the remainder of the quadrangle 
surrounded by buildings two stories in height 
with dormers above. The ground story of 
the side wings consists of a handsome open 
areaded logeia. Two orders of pilasters run 
through to the roof and a third Order frames 
the dormers, the vertical lines being continuous 
from below. The spacing is by no means 
regular, nor is it so on the outer front facing 
west, which is similar in design excepting the 
omission of the loggia. In the XVIITth century 
considerable alterations were made by the 


Marquis de Castellane, including the filling up ¢ 
of the elliptical arches of the loggia with windows, | 


the destruction of mullions and transoms, 
and removal of finials from the 
Dummy windows were painted on the plain 
wall faces between the tiers of windows, a 


new staircase was formed, stables and offices \ 
were built axially on either side of the forecourt ' 


outside the moat, and a magnificent formal 
garden was laid out with terraces, fountains, 
steps, pavilions, and accessories on a noble 
scale. Subsequently this garden was cut up 
and partly converted into the landscape style— 
“a la Anglais,” as they say in France. All this 
work M. Carvallo has now undertaken to 
unravel. The loggia has already been opened 
out, the dummy windows obliterated, and 
mullions and transoms restored. New finials 
are being made for the dormers on the pattern 
of an old one remaini The 
which is a remarkably fi e, constructed in 
stone as a flat elliptical vault with beautiful 
wrought-iron balustrade, is being retained, 
and the old disposition of the formal garden 
(except the western terrace against the house, 
which has been displaced by a restoration of the 
moat) is being slowly recovered. 
the upper terrace against the slope of the hill, 
with a noble lime avenue of full growth, had been 
suffered to remain, though robbed of its balus- 
trade. Good progress has already been made 
with the restoration of the garden, Very 
strohig views as to the suppression of nature in 
the vicinity of the hou: e held by M. Carvallo, 
a noteworthy saying of his being that a g: 
is but a room in the open air, from which it 
follows that wild nature should be excluded, 
though gaps should be provided to serve the 
purpose of windows in a room. He has also 
declared war to the knife against all exotics. 
The party eventually left with regret after 
having been made welcome in such a delightful 
mann A drive of about forty minutes was 
sufficient to reach the next chateau on the 
day’s programme. 

-le-Rideau displays the typical French 
early Renaissance at its best, free from the 
oddities of Chambord. One is still able to see 
how largely the style depends for its forms 
and disposition of ornament on what had gone 
before ; in fact, it is not too much to say that 
its beauties are reminiscent of its flamboyant 
forbears, and its defects those of its imported 
classicalities. Professor Moore, in his “ Charae- 
ter of Renaissance Architecture,” has drawn an 
interesting parallel between the features of this 
chateau and sim: ones of earlier date at 
Chéteaudun. Azay-le-Rideau was built anew 
in 1520 by Gilles Berthelot, the financier. The 
old chateau which it replaced was designed to 
command the road from ‘Tours to Chinon, but 
the present building makes no attempt at 
serious fortification, though it is amusing to 
note the corner turrets and machicolations of 
the feudal castle parodied in the lighter and 
more graceful style of this house, which was 
purely a dwelling from the start, protected from 
raids only by its moat. The plan is an L shape, 
with the entrance on the interior face of one 
of its arms, placed in an elaborate and fanciful 
frontispiece continued as a fantastic gable well 
up into the lofty roof. One of the original hip 
finials, of coloured glazed faience, is preserved 
in the house, but all those in position appear to 
be of lead. The main stair is in return flights 


dormers, } 


staircase, | 


Fortunately | 
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ith a newel wall and the soffits are elaborately 
anelled in stone with medallion portraits 
ad pendants curiously worked to the rake. 
fow a national monument, the chéteau is not 
ihabited, and its interior rather suff 
he absence of furniture save a few specimen 
lieces. Externally, however, there is no 
enying the charm of the work, which the cold 
ht of reason cannot destroy. Seen in the 
prong sunlight, the dazzling creamy whiteness 
= the stone, the general delicacy of design, the 
hfty billowy roof of rough grey slates with old 
ldge and finials, the intricate shadows and 
bflections all combine to produce an impression 
) which no illustration can do justice. The 
iter buildings enclosing the forecourt are also 
| most effective design, and no better view 
lan be had than that looking up the avenue 
rough the main gates with their fine piers, 
lirectly towards the entrance, though the 
imple serenity of the south front with its 
lender angle turrets, four narrow dormers, 
ind wider central gable springing from the roof 
ope is also very delightful. 

| Again the party was reluctant to leave, but 
| move had to be made to Langeais, which a 
arther half-hour’s drive enabled them to reach 
till in ample time for profitable study. 

| Langeais, the Roman Alingavia, has probably 
teen @ fortified place from prehistoric. times, 
ind has been since occupied by a suc ession 
)f castles. Remains of Roman work are still 
jraceable in the foundations of the dungeon 
keep, rebuilt about A.p. 1000. A fort was 
built here by Fulk Nerra, the ancestor of our 
Angevin kings, of which the outer shell remains. 
Tollowing this a new castle was built by Pierre 
le la Bi , a favourite of Philip III.; this 
vas occupied by the English during the Loire 
mpaign of the Black Prince. The present 
diteau was built in 1464 under the direction 
pf Jean Briconne mayor of ‘Tours. 
Though still fortified, it shows signs of the 
oming change in that its fortification is practic- 
lly confined to its outer face, which has 
Mireular flanking towers and machicolations, 
while the inner side shows only a plain over- 
langing eaves pierced by lofty dormers and a 
series of slender stair turrets. It is intermediate 
n development between the stern and rugged 
work of Loches, and such building Cham- 
bord, Azay-le-Rideau, or Blois, a combination of 
stronghold and hou The plan is an irregular 
LL shape, the shorter arm at an obtus angle 
with the main wing, in which is the gat 
npproached by a drawbridge. The chateau 
s occupied and filled with old furniture, chiefly 
bf contemporary date, from which one is able 
bo judge to what extent some of the other 
buildings visited suffer from the lack of this 
feeling of life. The most beautiful rooms are 
jhe Great Hall (in which Anne de Bretagne 
Was married to Charles VIII.), and the room 
byer, both in the short arm of the L. The 
priginal chimneypieces of these two rooms 
hre alone worth a visit to see and admire, even 
though sketching is not allowed. In common 
with the other chdteaux of the district most 
pal rooms have glazed tile floors of 
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excellent colour and design; the floor in the 
Great Hall is of a different type—of dull red 
quarries =with occasional heraldic emblems in 
slight relief. The passage of the battlements 
is complete and open to inspection, and a walk 
round this pentise affords a very good idea of the 
methods of medieval warfare. 

St. Martin built a chu 
which there are some remair 8 
of the present edifice, most of which has been 
rebuilt in a s' so bad as to defy ription. 
The triple apsed east end and a fine western 
tower and spire remain, probably part of a 
church built by Fulk of Anjou in the XIIth 
century. 

little time remained for the chateau of 
Luynes, which was reached about 6.30. 
agnificently situated above the little village 
over which it towers, this building makes an 
ideal subject for the water-colourist. It consists 
of an immensely thick enclosing wall with eight 
round towers, all of which have lost their 
machicolations and are capped with conical 
roofs. This work is of coarse rubble roughly 
plastered, but towards the courtyard is a 
pleasant flamboyant brick and stone building 
which alone is inhabited. It bears considerable 
resemblance to the remains of the chiteau of 
Plessis-lés-Tours, and was built towards the end 
of the XVth century by the Seigneurs de 
Maillé. At the end overlooking the valley of 
the Loire two Renaissance pavilions were built in 
1650 by the architect, Le Muet. 

At the foot of the castle hill is an interesting 
timber market hall, and in the village are 
several interesting old cottages, including one 
fine specimen of timber framing with the 
bracing arranged lozenge fashion and filled 
with brick nogging, 


at Langeais, of 


Sixth Day—Saturday. 


An early start was made on Saturday for 
Saumur en route for Candes and Fontevrault. 
Two hours were spent in the town, but the 
chateau (extensively restored) was not visited, 
attention being chiefly devoted to the late 
Gothic Hétel de Ville, mainly of the XVIth 
century, but partly of earlier date, the older 
portion surmounted by a steep hipped roof 
with octagonal machicolated corner turrets, 
and central flache with a curious vane repre- 
senting a heron surrounded by its young. 
The other interesting buildi of the town had 
to be reluctantly abandoned without inspection. 
Candes, the ancient Roman Candates, and the 
scene of St. Martin’s death in 397 or 400, was 
reached by road. Its remarkable fortified 
church excited the ¢: st astonishment, and 
was inly one of the most note 
building: mn. The very lofty four. 
nave, apparently late XIIth century, is 
lines of the German hall-churches, its 
3 nisles being vaulted at the same heigh 
The yault tends to be domical, and is suppor’ 
on tall clustered piers. Windows resembling 
the Eng! neet lisht this remar able nave, 
so a western rose partly blocked. 
und apse appear to be 
The external design is equally 


earlier in date. 
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noteworthy, great battered buttresses rising 
sheer from ground to gablet without a moulding 
or offset. On the north side is a very large 
gabled porch effectively ornamented by two 
bands of niches containing statues—one below 
the springing of the doorway arch, the other 
cutting across an expanse of plain wall as a 
sort of frieze halfway up. ‘The angles of the 
porch and of the west front have square pro- 
jecting turrets with machicolated and battle- 
mented tops. Internally this extraordinary 
porch is vaulted from a central shaft like an 
English chapter-house and_ surrounded by 
mipture. A short distance back from Candes 
is Montsoreau, a picturesque village clinging 
to the rocky bank of the Loire, and having a 
ruined chateau rebuilt in the XVth and XVIth 
centuries by the Comtes de Montsoreau. This 
is interesting as showing one of the features 
of Azay-le-Rideau anticipated in a Gothic 
building, dormers being carried by the machico- 
lation in advance of the main walls, though in 
this case each dormer has a second story 
gathered in above. From Montsoreau the 
Loire was left, and at a distance of about four 
miles Fontevrault was reached. 

The great monastery of Fontevrault was 
founded in the XIth century by Robert 
dArbrissel, a Breton priest, whose powerful 
preaching and magnetic personality gathered 
to him disciples to the number of several 
thousand, and almost resulted in his canonisa- 
tion in after years. In the year 1098 or 1099 
this company, comprising both men and women, 
invaded the Forest of Fontevrault and there 
founded their religious colony, which took shape 
ag a remarkable double monastery under the 
authority of an abbess. Over the central, 
or nuns’ buildings, the abbess presided in 
person, while around were grouped subsidiary 
establishments under her supreme headship, 
comprising the monks’ priory of St. Jean 
de VHabit, the leper-house of St. Lazare, 
and the penitentiary of La Madeleine. Other 
establishments were afterwards added, notably 
an infirmary of St. Benoit, and perhaps a 
priory of St. Laurent. The convent followed 
the Benedictine rule with certain var: 


both in France and England. Its connexion 
with the Plantagenet kings arose through the 
early support of the monastery by Fulk V., 
Count of Anjou, and grandfather of Henry II., 
and this connexion lasted into the XIVth 
century, both Henry IL. and Richard I. being 
buried in the Abbey Church, as well as the hearts 
of John, Henry Iil., and perhaps Edward I. 
The abbey became one of the richest in France, 
and when dissolved at the Great Revolution 
was the scene of gross sacrilege and violence. 
Under Napoleon it became a house of correction, 
and to fit it for this end the buildings suffered 
great damage, particularly the church, where 
the four cupolas over the nave were taken down 
to the pendentives to allow the formation 
of a range of attics in the roof. These have 
lately been removed and the domes rebuilt, the 
restoration being yet in progr A plan 
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of the monastery appears in Lenoir’s “ Archi- 
tecture Monastique,” and Viollet-le-Duc, who 
ves a plan of the church, has discussed its 
markable construction and its place in the 
history of French art. The aisled apsidal 
choir and the transepts present no exceptional 
features compared with the nave, which is 
without ais and covered by a series of 
Angevin domes on pendentives, supported by 
pointed transverse arches, the whole making a 


From Chateau Blois. 


derived 
x, and 


spacious vaulted hall, which is di 
yzantium vid) Venice, Pé 
Angouléme. The royal eff ose in a 
chapel opening from the th transept. As 
well as the church the cloister, chiefly of the 
mid-XVIth century, and the chapter-house 
of the same date, are shown to visitors, and a 
glimpse is possible of the abbey kitchen, known 
as the Tour d’Evrault, and once thought to be 
a sepulchral chapel, but the visitor is not 
r, and none of the other 
dings are open to inspection. 
h church, outside the confines of the 
and hence more accessible, was also 

It has a simple rectangular nave 


examined. 
and choir with low groined vault with domical 


filling. Ina transeptal chapel on the north side 


is an elaborate rococo altar and reredos. A 


Tonic pilaster capitals, was sketched by a 
majority of the members present. 

The party left Tours early on Sunday morning 
for Paris, where it br up with expr 
of titude to the excursion hon. secretari 
Talbot Brown and A. W. Hennin. 
arrangemer and to Mr. P. 
Lafontaine for his painstaking conduct of the 
party. 
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Secondary School, 


BURY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Tue design for the Bury Municipal Second- 
ary School illustrated on this page was 
awarded the first premium in an open com- 
petition in which 140 designs were submitted. 
The building was completed in January last 
abt a cost of 14,0007. The school was arranged 
to have as many classrooms as possible on the 
ground floor under supervision from the 
assembly hall. The cloakrooms, staircases, 
entrances, and cookery-room are all well 
separated from the rest, of the school, and the 
latrines, while they are approached under 
cover and are closed in by the outer gates 
of the building, are entered from the open 
air, and adequately cut off from the school. 

There is accommodation for 350 pupils, and 
in addition to the hall and classrooms there 
are laboratories for chemistry and physics, 
art-room, cookery-room, and manual instruc- 
tion-room. The walls are of thin “Nori” 
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Bury. Block Plan. 


facing bricks, which were not selected to 
ottam uniform colour; the roofs have rough 
Westmorland slates, and the woodwork is 
painted white. 

The architect was Mr. J. Theo. Halliday, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Manchester; the contractor, | 


Messrs. J. Byrom, Litd., Bury. Mr. R. 
Nuttall acted as clerk of works. 
———_e--—___ 
GENERAL NEWS. 
The Inland Revenue. 
Mr. Edgar Harper, F.8.1., has been 


appointed by the Board of Inland Revenue to 
be Chief Valuer in succession to Sir Robert J. 
Thompson, F.8.I. Originally Mr. Harper 
was on the staff of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and afterwards acted as stant to 
Mr. Andrew Young, Valuer to the London 
County Council. Last April Mr. Harper 
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Inconditionally resigned his position of 
ptatistical Officer of the London County 
jouncil, an event which was given some 
jolitical significance. 


Oxford Circus Going. 

} Another complete effect of an architectural 
poch in London isin the hands of the house- 
reakers. We refer to Oxford Circus. The 
nilliners’ and jewellers’ premises forming 
le south-east segment 1s going to be r 
\Vhen the worst is Regence. 
jash and his wor it spectacular, 
f no scale, and insincere, indictments which 
ye would comba is, ab any rate, a con- 
pption, a coherent piece of street design. 
fomplaint and indignation is becoming as 
some to us to write as it must by now be 
dious for our subscribers to read. We can 
ly chronicle the fact; we understand that 
ne new building will be of a kind capable 
ji extension to the other segments so that 
fe Circus may be architecturally a circus 
gain. : 


The London Museum. 
| The objects of interest in the history of 
london which are being collected ik Kensing- 
pn Palace under the care of Mr. Guy Francis 
, M.V.0., F.8.A., have been augmented 
cently by the permanent loan from the 
jondon County Council of the Roman boat 
iscovered in the mud on the site of the new 
ounty Hall. That this relic of the past will 
a popular feature of the London Museum 
ay be prophesied safely. 


The Crystal Palace. 


As announced in the daily Press, the sale 
| the Crystal Palace and its grounds of 
pout 200 acres is to take place on Novem- 
t 28, and those who hope even yet to save 
his national monument to the people are 
jaking a last effort to find the wherewithal 
) do so. It is proposed to hold another 
jansion House meeting on October 23, and 
pth Lord Plymouth and Lord Tenterden 
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are doing everything possible to prevent this 
property falling into the hands of the specula- 
tive builder. We sincer hope that their 
efforts may be crowned aah success. 


Fire Losses. 

It is believed, says the Zimes, that the 
abnormally hot sumer, which has 
everything both in and out of door 
much to do with increasing the loss ratio from 
fire. Certainly, the London Fire Brigade and 
the Salvage Corps have been kept exceedingly 
busy within the past few weeks during which 
the heat was intense, and in addition to their 
ordinary cares have’ been added the anxieties 
caused by the series of strikes throughout the 
country. One British company alone has keen 
concerned with conflagrations costing nearly a 
million and a half sterling. 


The Teaching of Discipline. 

In opening a new elementary school and 
housewilery eaforth, near Liver- 
iste Prof ; R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., 
sressed the view that it is of the first 
importance that a school should teach 
discipline; let it try to make the scholars 
remember they were members of a great 
nation. vents had shown them what a 
state of things could be brought about because 
one section of the body politic refused to 
do their duty. Could they not get over such 
a difficulty in the future ky teaching the 
Idren who might become transport workers 
the value of di cipline ? Let them have their 
grievances, but do not allow them to upset 
the whole country until those grievances were 
settled. ‘The whole of society depended upon 
the work of each member. The lesson this 
strike had taught was that the schools must 
not only teach the very simple problems of 
but something mere—the spirit of 
municipality and the 
1. There was 
1 these days 


education, 
obedience to the 
country to which we belongec 
far too much individuality ir 
What was wanted was more discipline and 
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patriotism. They might make more of the 
phenomena of the subjects of the day, and a 
little less of the wives of Henry VIII. 


Swimming-Baths on the Lines of the 
Amphitheatre. 


The principle of surrounding the swimming- 
bath with a series of tier: re reachi 
the dr oxes is growing in popularity, 
and the Keighley Town Council has recently 
decided to adopt this method in the new 
bath they propose to erect. The demands of 
swimming conipetitions necessitates the 
retention of the recognised oblong form of 
bath, but the provision of a series of raised 
steps between the bath and the dressing-boxes 
has obvious advantages in keeping the latter 
out of range of wet from splashing, and in 
providing for spectators of the water sports, 
and also when the kath is used, ‘as is 
frequently the ca: for other purposes of 
entertainment. 


Improvements in Aberdeen. 


The Aberdeen Town Council are consider- 
ing the possibility of clearing Blackfriars-street 
and forming a new thoroughfare. The cost 
would be about 40,0007. If the scheme were 
adopted, the present architectural features 
would be improved and important new butild- 
ings would be erected. 


—_—_+@—-__. 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Seale-Hayne College, Newton Abbot. 
Thirty-five sets of plans were submitted in 
this competition, and, as briefly noted in our 
issue of July 21, the essor, Mr. 
Charles Steward Smith, F.R.1.B.A., of Read- 
ing, placed the following first, second, and 
third 1 
Fir 


“of 1000. 
A.B.L.B.A., 


A. F. & 
Southampton. 


Secondary School, Bury. 
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Second premium, of 50/.—Mr. Josias Beare, 
R.1.B.A., Newton Abbo 
| Third premium, of 30/.—Messrs. Crouch, 
Butler, & Savage, Birmingham. 
The plans and elevations submitted by 
lessrs. Gutteridge are published in this issue. 
t is proposed that the entire scheme shall 
jultimately cost about 30,000/., and that the 
first instalment shall cost about 20,0002. The 
block on the south side of the ‘‘ Quad,” 
‘together with some parts of the servants’ 
‘quarters, etc., will therefore for the present be 
omitted, but the present kuildings will in- 
clude headmaster’s house, dairy, smiths’ and 
‘carpenters’ shops, and electric light station. 
A detached gymnasium will form part of the 
future addition. It is proposed to erect the 
buildings in red bricks, with stone dressings, 
and slated roofs. ‘The site is a very fine one, 
on high ground about two miles west of 
)Newton Abbot, and the college buildings will 
command a view of. the Teign Valley and 
the open sea beyond. 
| The completed scheme will ultimately i 
jclude a set’of farm. buildings with labourer 
‘cottages, the Governors owning some 230 acres 
‘around’ jhe College buildings. 

Welsh National Eisteddfod. 

At the Welsh National Eisteddfod recently 
theld at Carmarthen the following were the 
jawards in architecture :— 
| For the best design, with specification, for 
‘a cottage to cost 1807-—Mr. Wm. Eaton, 
j)A.R.1.B.A., Cardiff. 

For the best design for a public hall to 
jseab 500 persons—Mr. Dan. W. Thomas, 
)Derky. 

For the best sketch in black and white of 
jany building of antiquarian interest in Wales 
—Mr. Wm. Eaton, A.R.I.B.A., Cardiff. 

Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, 
jwas the assessor. 
| 


| An Ideal House. 

| Messrs. Reginald C. Fry & H. Clarke, jun., 
of 12, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet-street, have been 
jawarded the first premium of 100/. in con- 
inexion with the competition promoted by the 
Daily Maiti for an ideal country house to 
cost from 900/.-1,1002. Messrs. E. C. P. 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A., & E. J. Sadgrove, 
F.R.i.B.A., with others, were the assessors. 

——__-}-e—__—__ 
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The Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 
1890-1900, and Town Planning, Annotated 
and Hxpluined, together with the Statutory 
Rules and Forms. By Cuartms E, ALLAN, 
M.A., LU.B., Barrister-at-Law, assisted as 
to the practice by Francis J. ALLAN, 
M.D., D.P.H. Third edition. (London: 
Butterworth & Co.; Shaw & Sons. 1911.) 

Tuts third edition of this work forms prac- 

tically a new treatise, for, as is explained in 

ithe Preface, since the last edition appeared 

i both the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 

11903, and the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, 1909, have come into force. The work 
seems designed on practical lines, as the text 

}consists of the various Acts dealing with 

jhousing, with copious notes to the sections 
of the Acts, and forms a complete handbook 
fu this unfortunately complicated subject. 

|} There are, besides an introduction, tables of 
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statutes and cases, and an index, but the pro- 
visions of the Acts relating exclusively to 
lieland ave omitted to save complexity. 

The work appears to us to have been care- 
fully carried out, and is likely to prove a 
useful guide to those who have to master 
the legislation on the subject, which is typical 
of modern legislation in its intricacy. The 
Act of 1890 was a codifying statute intended to 
consolidate the law, but such amendments and 
new matter have been introduced ky the sub- 
sequent statutes that it may be questioned 
whether the Act of 1909 should not have been 
a codifying statute on the question of housing 
of the working classes, and the town plan- 
ning portion of the Act been introduced, as 
the authors suggest, as a separate statute. 
The case Rayner v. Mayor, etc., of Stepney 
(noted the Builder, July 7 last) was decided 
since the issue of this volume, but is an 
important decision on the form of closing 
orders. 


Butterworth’s Workmen's Compensation 
Cases. Vol. III. (New Series). Mdited by 
His Honour Judge Rvuzce, K.C., and 
Doveras KNooxer, Barrister-at-Law. 
(London: Butterworth & Co. 1910. Pp. 
596. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tue period coyered by the third volume of 

‘“‘ Butterworth’s Workmen’s Compensation 

Cases’’ is from October, 1909, to October, 

1910, and in the Preface we see it stated that 

during that period 142 cases were set down 

for hearing, ninety-seven of which were tried 
out, from which it appears that the Act of 

1906 has by no means put an end to this 

class of litigation. These Reports, which are 

a continuation of those started by the late 

Mr. Minton Senhouse shortly after the 

original Act came into force, are so well 

established, and have proved of such utility 
both to the legal profession and to the public, 
that they require no commendation at the 
hands of the reviewer, and the only matter 
open to consideration is the form in which 
they are presented. We notice that in this 
third volume the County Court cases are 
omitted, and in this we think the editors have 
shown a wise discretion, as these decisions are 
of little authority. Another point on which, 
from the remarks in the Preface, the editors 
appear to be in some doubt is whether they 
are wise in including cases which turn solely 
on questions of fact, and we have suggested 
before that these cases might be confined to 
the quarterly advance sheets, and not be 
included in the final volumes. A new feature 
in this volume is a record of every case 
entered in the House of Lords, whether it 
proceeded to judgment or not; but, if space 
be valuable, we do not think much is gained 
by this. As regards the arrangement of the 
cases, in former volumes of this series we 
think the cases followed the sections of’ the 
Act; in the present volume this plan seems 
not to have been adhered to, nor are the cases 
placed in alphabetical order, but they are 
grouped according to the law terms during 
which they were heard. We venture to sug- 
gest that the former arrangement was the 
most convenient. The table of cases includes 
the cases reported in all the volumes of both 
series, but in this volume the index to former 
volumes has been omitted, the index being 
confined to cases only reported in this 
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volume. ‘This, again, appears not to be a 
change for the better. We make these sug- 
gestions and comments in no disparaging 
spirit; but in our review of Vol. II. we 
observed, ‘‘ We can see no room for improve- 
ment in the arrangement of the present 
volume,’ and we still think a counsel of 
perfection had been attained. 


A Digest of the Law of Hasements. By 
L. C. Inyus, late of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, and sometime one of the Judges of 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature, 
Madras, and sometimes Fellow and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madras. 
Eighth Edition, by Nort Luysnourne Gop- 
DARD, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. (London: Stevens & Sons. 1911. 
Pp. 142. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue first edition of this little work was pub- 
lished in Madras in 1878, and in the present 
edition Mr. Goddard, as he explains in his 
Prefaces has followed the plan of the author 
in his earlier editions, but has brought the 
work up to date, and also entirely recast, the 
index. The digest form—the enunciation of 
general principles and propositions printed in 
large type with illustrations printed ‘beneath in 
smaller type—is very useful to those desiring 
to attain a general knowledge of a particular 
branch of law, although, more amplified text- 
books are required by practitioners. The fact 
that this is the eighth edition of this little 
work shows that it has been appreciated in 
the past, and since the present editor is 
joint author of a well-known treatise on the 
law of easements it can safely be assumed 
that this latest edition will prove as useful 
as its predecessors. 


The Inventor's Adviser and Manufacturer’s 
Handbook to Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks. By Reeinatp Happan, Fellow of 
the Chartered Institute of Patent Agents. 
Eighth Edition. (London: Harrison & 
Sons. 1911. Pp. 484.) 

WHEN it is stated that the first edition of 
this work appeared in 1894 and that this, 
the eighth edition, is dated December, 1910, 
in a sense the reviewer’s task may be said to 
have been accomplished on the principle res 
ipsa loquitur. Quoting from the title-page, 
we may, however, remind our readers that 
this volume is intended as ‘‘an instructional 
guide to the commercial development of 
inventions, their protection by patents at 
home and abroad, and the valuation and dis- 
posal of patent rights.” It also includes 
requirements for registration of designs and 
trade marks, and particulars of the patent 
law and practice of foreign countries and 
the colonies. The work, as its title implies, 
is more a handbook for the inventor than a 
text-book dealing with the strictly legal 
aspect of the subject. As regards the much- 
discussed section of the Act of 1907 respecting 
the revocation of patents when the patented 
article or process is not adequately manu- 
factured or carried on within the United 
Kingdom, we note that the author dis- 
approves of the principle involved, and says 
that in his opinion the whole section were 
best repealed; but this branch of the subject 
occupies but two pages of the work. No 
doubt this edition will be as useful as those 
that have preceded it. 
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Seale-Hayne College, Newton Abbot. Accepted Design. 


By Messrs. A. F. & R, F, Gutteridge, A.R.LB.A, 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The editorial article—entitled “ Modern 
Ships and the Architect ”—deals with the 
development of the ocean “liner” as it affects 
the architect in his capacity of decorator. 

p. 237) include: “The Trade Union 
* General Stri-es” ; “Unventilated 
Sanatoria and Dispensaries for 
lous”; “A Master of Arts and 


“The Story of the Bridge” is continued on 
p. 237, examples in illustration being chosen 
from the Middle Ages. Bridges with chapels 
were numerous in Mediwval England, while 
gateways and towers for defence were often 
added, 


A continued notice of the visit of the Archi- 
tectural Association to France is given on 
p. 239. Among the places mentioned are 
Loches, Villandry, Azay-le-Rideau, Langeais, 
Luynes, Saumur, and Fontevrault. 

On pp. 242 and 243 illustrations are given 
of the new Secondary School, Bury, designed by 
Mr. J. T. Halliday, A.R.I.B.A. 

Under Competition News (p. 243) references 
are made to the Seale-Hayne College, Newton 
Abbot, and to the Welsh National Eisteddfod. 

The books reviewed are “The Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts,” ‘‘ Butterworth’s 
Compensation Cases,’ “A Digest of the Law 
of Easements,’ “The Inventor's Adviser” 
(p. 245). 

Correspondence includes letters from Mr. 


J. A. Randolph ve “Bruges”; Mr. E. R. 
Robson re “ School Playgrounds ” Edward 
Vale re rehitects. and Shop De: 3 and 


one 72 ‘Salaries of Architects’ 
(p. 246). 

In the illustrated Monthly Review of Civic 
Design (p. 247) will be found a review of Mr. 
T. H. Mawson’s “Civic Art”; an article on 
“The Growth of a Town” (p. 249) xample 
of the planning of a seaside suburb (p. 250); 
and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section includes an 
ted article on “ Building Plant in P.: 
“General Building New 
t of “ Projected New Build- 
(p. 254). 

In the Legal Column (p 5) reference is 
made to the distinction between a sewer and 
a natural watercourse. 


_ Hutcheson’s Girls’ Grammar School, G 
is described on p. 255; and on p 
note on the funds of the Road Board. 


2-4-2. 
MEETING. 


Frrpay, Serremser 8. 


Ww Air Compres 
J d Refuse Destructor House, unde 
tion, will be shown. 


Se 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Restoration en Régle! 

Str,—As appeared from the leading article 
Ree i P leading articl 
year or two ago 
in another a: 
questional. 
petrated in 
other parts of Belgiun 
where the splendid Rer 
side of the Town Hall’s belfry has given 
place to a poor modern Gothic one, to match, 
if possible, a corresponding plain old Gothic 
one on the other side of the tower! But a 
welcome and interesting work is in progress 
at Ghent, where the restorer has already ‘done 
good work during the last few years. : 

An International Exhibition is to be held 
there in 1912 ors who know the city 
will be agreeably surprised to find that the 
hideous armour-plated excrescence on the top of 
the belfry has been replaced bya lighter affair 
im masonry, more in keeping with Flemish 
architecture of the period of the tower and 
not unlike the celebrated one at Ypres This 
will enable the blocked-up windows in the 
body of the tower to be reopéned and filled 


f 
and from an article a 
out‘ Gheeraertising Bruges,” 
ral paper, a numbe 

have 
and al; 


aS, 
such as Fermonde, 
nce gable on one 
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with tracery, they having been filled in when 
the monstrous extinguisher was put on. A 
good many years ago we remember seeing, 
in the late Mr. De Potter’s “ History of Ghent,’ 
a print of the belfry as it use¢ to be; but, as 
far as memory serves us, the new top will not 
be a reproduction of the mediwval one, which 
is a pity. One weak point in the adopted 
design the traceried window behind each 
clock dial. It would have been more effective 
to have put twin windows, and not to have 
the “top” exactly octagonal, but the dial 
sides longer, the shorter ones being behind the 
corner turrets. The design is decidedly 
“thin ’’ as regards that part. 

We fancy the architect has a fondness for 
the tower of the Town Hall at St. Nicholas 
(Waes)—probably one of the best things 
from the pencil of a pupil of the St. Luke's 
School at Ghent. That school of Gothic 
architecture is slowly getting out of its 
original groove of monotonous mouldings and 
capitals and unoriginal and unvarying 
window-tracery design. Unfortunately, it 
still holds grimly to grey-wash on stone 
columns of restored church interiors, with 
plack or white bands of 4 in. or more in 
imitation of masonry joints, and to the fearful 
and wonderful mural decoration it introduced, 
justifying the rather abusive criticism in a 
non-Catholic local guide-boc of an over- 
decorated chapel near the school as ‘une 
véritable bon-bonniére monacale”’! 

But, as the State has a voice in the belfry 
restoration, we hope to see detail more in 
accordance with the medieval tradition than 
is to be found in the wearisomely monotonous 
detail as restored by the school in question, as 
at Audenaere (Pamele), Tournai, Ghent (S 
Jacques’ interior}, and elsewhere roundabout. 

Even if the school varied its detail design, 
mouldings, window tracery, etc., it could 
never hope to produce a Truro Cathedral. In 
wood-carving and metalwork its pupils are, 
however, unapproachable, and in the matter 
of stone altars and statues they are much 
better than they used to be, though the 
features of the Saints represented are too 
sentimental and lacking in variety, the same 
remark applying to figures in their too trans- 
parent stained-glass windows. 

We ought to see a Gothic school mediaval in 
its works, and not modern Gothic. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


The Architect’s Assistant. 
I have been interested in rez 


ding “A 


n of the Strike’? in your valuable paper 
we 


s date, and with reference to 
your remarks, as to the “increase of charges ”’ 
being Jaid upon the shoulders of the ‘“ manu- 
facturer and trader,” do the burden 
I think not; for these persons 
way of increased 
to the actual consumers or final 
rs—“the general public’ (with 

Thus we shall find the cost of 


interest). 
living considerably increased. 


This increased cost of living will not 
greatly affect the “master man”? or the 
fairly “‘ well-to-do,”’ but the “poorer classes, 
among whom are not only included tt 
“Jabourers,” but also all classes of “cle 
emplo in small hous es 
and alsc chitects’ assistants, among 
st_two classes of whom will perhaps 
ound the worst or almost the worst paid 
of all. 

I venture to suggest that if inquirie: 
made it would be found that the “greater 
proportion” of architects’ assistants (with 
whom your readers will be mostly interested) 
receive salaries averaging lower than that of 
“ builde labourers’? (among whom, you 
state in your issue of the 18th ult., a strike 
is threatened for increased pay), o1 
actually 1 ry little in ex 
‘labourer in spite of the 
very many ¢ substantial sums have keen 
paid as premiums and low wages scepted 
for years to secure a knowledge of their pro- 
on, oniy to find at the end of it all that a 
avied berth” is practically impossible to 
ain. 


s of busines 


ate 


te 


if not 


ver, ther 


in 


Surely, sir, the day has come when, among 
others, the lot of the clerk and the architects? 
sistants should be considered, and salaries 
d in accordance with the skill necessary. 
and the apparent position they are é 
to keep up. Aw Ancutrect’s As: 

Bournemouth. ‘ 
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School Playgrounds. 
Srr.—Adverting to your admirable “ Note”\/ 
in your issue cf Aug. 18 on this subject, may 
I be permitted to say that the ruleas to ¢| 
minimum area of 30 ft. per child has never 
been regarded as “rigid,” but rather as ¢| 
suggestion to be followed under ordinary} 
circumstances, and to be relaxed according) 
to the facts of each case? 
Also that it has never been held to apply) 
to other than elementary schools, where the|| 
playground has been well called the “un-)) 
covered schoolroom.”’ | 
I doubt whether half the elementary schools|) 
in London have playgrounds of 30 ft. per) 
head. | 
A grammar school or a girls’ high school 
needs much more space, where tennis, cricket 
football, and other games are now regarded ag} 
indispensable. E. R. Rosson. |) 


Architects and Shop Design. 

Srr,—In the issue of the Builder, 
August 11, a Singapore architect suggested a 
masonry arch and piers for shops fronts, with 
showcases set back 6 ft. to 8 ft. from thel| 
arch, forming a kind of arcade. The arch and/ 
piers would be welcomed not only by thel 
majority of leading shopkeepers, but also thel| 
shop-front specialists ; for setting back the) 
plate glass 6 ft. or 8 ft. from the front, 
90 per cent. of the writer’s clients have never) 
been able to keep the glass far enough out) 
into the street, not to consider the waste) 
of valuable space and the dark shades, an | 
<ample of which we have in the Rows at| 
Epwarp VALE, | 


Weston-super-Mare. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ARCHITECTURAL Hy z. By Banister F 
Fletcher and H. Phillips Fletcher. (London?) 
Whittaker & Co. 5s. net.) 
A Manvat or Cryin Encinrrrine PRracticn, 
By Noel ‘Taylor, C.E. (London: @ 


Griffin & Co. 25s. net.) 
Pee eee 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Architectural Association Excursion, 

R. CURTIS GREEN’S drawings of 
French chateaux were made during| 
the above excursion, to which full 
reference is made on p. 239. 


“The Story of the Bridge.’ 
TxE two bridges shown on our third plate 
are referred to by Mr. Shaw Sparrow in his) 
article on p, 237, the fourth of the series. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 31, 1861. 


Emigration of Spitalfields Weavers. 

We are glad to perceive that the emigrar 
tion movement amongst the Spitalfields 
been commenced with some 
by this time a number Of 
on their way to Queensland, @ 
> of promise. 


—__-<«—__—_ 


Mr. W. Willett, builder 
Extensive 


y-avenue, W.C 
75-7, Shaft avenue, W.03 
J. Parkinson & Son, Ltd., builders, 


GIRVAN, AY 

The Town Hall, Gi 

completed recently from the des 
W. J. Jennings, of Canterbury, v 
ally a few day . Mr. John M‘Master; 
1erous donor of the building, was given 
reedom of the Burgh, and his bust, by 
John’ Tweed, was unveiled. The 
aster Hall, as it will be called, was built 
of Giffnock stone, the cost being about 20,0000 
The contractors were:—Mason work, Messrs: 
Train & Taylor, Rutherglen; plumber work; 
essrs. Steel & Wilson, Glasgow; slater, Mr. 
James Scott, Rutherglen; joine 
Eaglesham, Govan; plasterer, M 
Ayr; clerk of works, Mr. E. J. Norman. 
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THE 


OR. a busy professional man ‘to 
achieve a standard work in an 
important subject demands to an 

xeeptional degree the faculty of abstraction 

rom the details of practice and concentra- 
ion on the systematic handling of the 
haterials to be dealt with. It can hardly be 
aid that Mr. Mawson in his book on Civic 
itt has shown he possesses this faculty. 
the sub-title, “Studies in Town Planning, 
Parks, Boulevards, and Open Spaces,” very 
uirly represents the matters covered in the 
ook, but when one takes up a work so monu- 
hental in its proportions entitled ‘“ Civic 
tt” the natural anticipation is that it will 
hibit a comprehensive and logical exposi- 
ion of the whole subject. This can hardly 

Claimed; indeed we do not gather that 

ft. Mawson has intended to deal with his 

abject in this fashion, rather preferring to 
hke up and develop those factors in which 
le felt an especial interest, and to ignore 

e pass hurriedly over others of equal 

inportance. 

As a result, we find that, though his 

look contains a mass of interesting 

laterial and some valuable studies in 

wied aspects of civic design, there is a 

jeling of incompleten and of a lack of 

phesion if we consider it as a philosophic 
ives 

jith over 2 


By Thomas H. Mawson, Hon. A.R.1.B.A, 
illustrations, B,'T. Batsford, 2/. 16s. 
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Church at Messina, 


From Mr, Mawson's “Civic Art.” (Mx. B, T. 


LATEST 


study of the subject as a whole. This may 
be in part due to the arrangement the author 
has adopted. Surely architecture and the 
kindred arts are primarily based on the 
expression of material necessities, and the 
first essential in an exposition of Civic Art is 
to define the practical and ideal requirements 
on which it is founded. Though Mr. Mawson 
seems to possess a fund of information on 
such points, it appears only in scattered 
paragraphs throughout his work. Possibly 
he feared to frighten his readers by digging 
too deeply into these at the start, and con- 
sequently he leads off with four chapters on 
“The Theory of Civie Art,” which, despite 
the numerous sound points made in them, 
would be the despair of any scientific student 
in the way they ramble from one aspect to 
another, and the erratic arrangement of the 
materials of which they are composed. In 
these chapters the issues are often confused 
rather than clarified by the numerous 
analogies and illustrative pez ses they 
contain. 

In the succeeding chapters on “The 
Practice of Civic Art’? Mr. Mawson is on 
safer ground. His valuable experience in this 
work entitles his views to respectful con- 
sideration; but even here he seems im- 
patiently to skip over the first basic principles 
in his hurry to reach his extensive selection 
of concrete examples. Of what use to the 
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student is an example except as an illustra- 
tion of a principle ? And throughout this work 
we find the space devoted to views and 
examples somewhat disproportionate to that 
given to hard reasoning on the principles 
th illustrations should illumine. We 
must admit that the illustrations selected 
and the way they are reproduced deserve 
very high praise, and they will go far towards 
making the book a popular one; it is from 
the student’s standpoint that we feel the 
work is not quite what it might have been. 
There is a fluent easiness in the writing that 
carries the reader on until he feels that some- 
how or other he has been carried past the 
point at which he should have been pulled up, 
and compelled to think out the meaning of 
the matter in hand. Thus the fifth chapter 
opens with a summary of the preliminar 
to putting in operation a town planning 
scheme, and goes on to tabulate the primary 
desiderata of paramount importance. These 
are given as circulation and transit, hygiene 
and beauty. This, even with the expla- 
natory notes that follow, is, to say the least, 
a> very inadequate schedule, and in the 
course of a dozen lines we are carried on to 
such details as subways, tramlines, ete. 
Surely housing requirements and manu- 
facturing methods, for example, exercise as 
much influence on the appearance of a city as 
the provision for transit which Mr. Mawson 
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‘claims as™ representing two-thirds of the 
anatomy of the subject ; while political and 
social factors can hardly be entirely 
disregarded. 

k« The chapter on Street Equipment seems to 
suffer from a confusion in the ideal aimed at, 
and it would have been well to have included 
here some notes on the artificial lighting of 
streets—a matter in urgent need of study at 
the present time. In the following chapter 
on Boulevards, etc., Mr. Mawson is on his 
own ground, and the hints he offers deserve 
the most careful study. 

Both this and the succeeding chapters 
contain much of indubitable value, and our 
only regret is that other branches of the 
subject have not been handled with the 
same thoroughness. We could have spared 
some of the examples of the treatment of 
comparatively unimportant problems if by 
that means room could have been found for 
the fuller rendering of the principles which 

jmust be mastered by all who aspire to success 
in Civic Design. 

Mr. Mawson’s motto may be “ Example is 
better than precept,” but the publication of 
a multitude of examples is not the most 
efficient way of imparting instruction in any 
art, and least of all in one so complex as that 
of Civic Design. 


THE GROWTH OF A TOWN. 


| We extract the following from a lecture on 


‘Town Planning,” by Mr. A. R. Jemmett, 
F.R.I.B.A., being’ one of a course of six 
delivered at the London County Council West- 
minster Technical Institute :— 

“To endeavour to trace the growth of a 
town from a primitive collection of huts to its 
present highly-organised state it would be 
necessary to trace the rise and progress of 

| civilisation in general, and the social life of 

| towns in particular, and to show at every point 
jhow this growth expressed itself in its 

j arrangements. ‘This is obviously beyond the 

scope of these lectures. 
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On the historical side of the subject there 
is a very wide field of inquiry open to those 
who may have a taste for historical research. 

Before we can obtain the full advantage of 
the study of existing towns, it seems necessary 
to realise that we cannot consider them as 
isolated and complete designs in themselves 
independent of the arrangement of the sur- 
rounding country and of the existence of other 
towns. We must also realise what town plan- 
ning is from what may -be called the outside 
point of view, and see how it fits in. with 
the general scheme of things, 

We have seen that it is the art of arranging 
a town to serve the needs of its inhabitants, 
and from this point of view it seems a com- 
plete subject in itself. Really, however, it 
is part of a larger subject—the art of planning. 

The art of planning is the art of arrange- 
ment. To plan is to contrive to scheme to 
arrange anything that is capable of arrange- 
ment—not necessarily towns. 

The whole scheme of ordered civilised 
existence is a plan of which town planning 
is apart. It is the outcome of, and it depends 
upon, the plans of the statesmen or the social 
organisers who created the laws and customs 
of the civic life which is expressed in our 
plans. The connexion between the two is 
intimate and close, and we cannot consider 
one without the other. 

That aspect of planning which most con- 
cerns us is. the one that deals with the 
arrangement of the surface of the earth and 
the buildings upon it in accordance with the 
needs of those who occupy it, but. always in 
conformity with the political or social plans 
that gave rise to those needs. So that the 
whole of our subject is only a part of the plan 
of civilisation. 

Most plans, however complete they may 
seem in theinselves, are only part of a larger 
plan, and are themselves made up of smaller 
ones. The plan of the city, composed of a 
collection of the plans of individual build- 
ings, themselves a collection of plans of 
separate rooms, is but a part of the plan of 
the whole country, itself a part of the plan 
of the surface of the earth, which, after all, 
is but a point in the general plan of the 
universe. 


(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


‘The planning of a town, then, comes mid- 
way between larger and smaller plans—the 
planning of a building and the planning of a 
district—and it is not quite easy to say where 
one begins and the other ends, to dissociate 
the planning of the town from that of the 
country immediately dependent on it, which 
in turn affects the arrangement of the town. 
The art of planning is the same in both cases. 
The same skill that plans-a town plans a 
house. It is the same art that groups the 
cottages and farms into hamlets and villages 
that governs the position and arrangement of 
market towns and cities, and plans the lines 
of communication between them. Planning 
is the art that arranges the whole surface 
of the earth to render it fit for human habita- 
tion; our branch of it is concerned with the 
arrangement of buildings in relation to one 
another, not so much planning the buildings 
themselves as planning the spaces between 
them. 

If we look back to the beginning of things 
and consider all we know of nature’s plan for 
the arrangement of the surface of the earth, 
we see a gradual development from a state of 
chaos in which no animal life was possible up: 
to its present condition, a development in 
which each form of life appeared as the condi- 
tions became suitable for its existence; but 
we find no attempt on the part of nature 
to do more than provide an environment 
within which it was possible for such life to 
exist and develop of 1ts own initiative. Hach 
form of animal life had to arrange this 
environment for itself in accordance with its 
own needs in order to support existence. The 
higher the form of life the more arrangement 
was necessary. When we come to the arrange- 
ment that man has found necessary to his 
physical, mental, and spiritual needs, we 
arrive at planning as a fine art. 

Considered from this point of view, then, 
planning is the oldest of the arts. Its first 
practitioners were the animals. They 
arranged the surface of the earth to suit their 
own needs, till they covered it with a net- 
work of paths, which, following the lines of 
least resistance, would be determined by the 
natural formation of the ground, the lay-out 
of hills, rivers, and swamps, through which 
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they would discover by degrees the easiest 
and safest way. gts 

These paths would be used by primitive 
man as we see them used to-day in primitive 
or undeveloped countries. The more import- 
ant of them being recognised as the easiest 
lines of communication would—as in the case 
of Portage-avenue, Winnipeg—in the course 
of time, become roads, and so determine the 
position of primitive settlements, which later 
on grew into towns. 2 

The majority of inland towns having sprung 
up at cross roads or the intersection of main 
lines of communication, and their ultimate 
growth and prosperity having, before the days 
of railroads, been largely dependent on these 
natural lines of communication, it seems 
impossible to understand the growth of any 
town or the nature of its trade without taking 
this into consideration and studying the town 
as part of the whole district. i 

The historical aspect of town planning 
seems to divide itself naturally into two parts, 
the social and the geographical—the human 
being, with his desires and needs, and his 
environment, the physical formation of the 
earth he lives on—social progress as affected 
by geographical conditions. The two things 
are really inseparable, and must be studied 
together, 

When we come to consider the life of the 
inhabitants of the primitive towns, whose 
position was so often dictated by geographical 
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considerations, we find a rude state of society, 
an in¢omplete social organism; in fact, a mere 
rudimentary beginning of a completely 
organised corporate life. This lack of 
organisation we find expressed in their plans, 
which show a total absence cf any attempt at 
unity of conception. ‘he civic life being little 
better than a fortuitous aggregation of 
individual units, the plan is little better 
than an accidental collection of houses. Each 
house is designed separately, with no regard 
for its neighbours or for the general welfare; 
the streets receive no consideration, and are 
just that part of the area of the town which 
does not happen to have been built on. The 
houses are the result of deliberate design, the 
streets the result of accident—just the space 
left over. 

Civic life being so elementary, the 
individuals had hardly yet begun to see the 
advantage of surrendering their personal 
rights for the common good—the individual 
life was not yet merged in the corporate life. 
Everyone was fighting simply for his own 
hand, 

The plan, then, with its houses of all sizes 
and shapes, and its streets of no shape at all 
might be considered a most interesting ex- 
pression of the various individuals comprising 
the population. The position and relative 
sizes of the houses might give a very fair 
idea of the strength, greed, and cunning of 
the various original owners, but the only idea 
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it gives of the corporate civic life is ¢ 
such life did not exist except in the nj} 
primitive form for the sake of mutual }) 
tection, as illustrated by the walls or ot 
means of defence, which suggest combi 
and not individual effort. 

Town planning being the art of arrang) 
or designing the position of, and the spa} 
between, buildings, the moment two buildi 
are placed sufliciently near to one anot 
to influence each other town planning begi 
In this rudimentary state it may perhaps) 
traced in the streets of these primitive tow 
as each individuals desire to obtain access 
his house (so making the street necessa} 
might be supposed to carry with it so 
recognition of the same desire on the part} 
others, so leading to a common agreement 
to the streets. It seems, however, to atti 
to the dignity of a complete art at # 
moment in the history of the developmd 
of the civic life of the town when the sey 
of a corporate life is first realised, when 4 
corporate life awakes and becomes self-c 
scious and asserts its predominance over t 
life of the individual. This may be trac 
in a plan at the - moment when the arrang 
ment of the streets—the public places—obtai 
precedence over the arrangement of the hou 
—the private places. 

But when this moment of the awakeni 
of the corporate life arrives, the town 
already built, and it is too late for th 
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‘porate life to express itself in a complete 
sign without entirely rebuilding the town; 
it can do is to alter the town. 

the only cpportunity, then, for ¢ 
-out is when some highly-civilise 
‘s out a new town, and perhaps the earliest 
own examples of this are the cities founded 
the shores of the Mediterranean by the 
eek colonists.” 
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HE MODEL PLANNING OF A 
SEASIDE SUBURB. 


YHERE are signs that the okvious advan- 
es of the proper planning of such purely 
jdential places as are most seaside towns are 
dually becoming recognised. 

in some cases the local authority is taking 
| initiative, but in others enlightened 
ate owners are making the first move, and 
such cases they are entitled to expect every 
ouragement from the town which they 
ire to improv 
‘he Alton Park Estate at Clacton is a case 
boint. This property comprises a farm of 
ut 100 acres on the west side of the town, 
| side on which development naturally 
ds. 

the estate is very evenly graded, and slopes 
tly to the south, where lies the sea, 
arated only by the golf links. 

ihe owners of the estate have decided to 
i out as a garden village, and the plan 
ch we illustrate has been prepared for 
Pepler & Allen, of 3, Pall 


W. 

features of the plan are as 
ows:—The main approach will be by 
i@’s-road, a 50-ft. wide, tree-planted road 
thly bisecting the estate, and passing 
jugh the main residential square, which 
s an admirable site for a church or ins' 
The roads ounding the prop 
the top diagonal road have of neces 
iceupy such positions owing to a prev: 
ement with the adjoining owners. The 
ute will be purely residential, and the 
ses will be mostly of the seaside bungalow 
», on plots 40 ft. wide by 150 ft. deep, and 
bering about eight to the acre. Several 
lhe roads will be 50 ft. wide, with 24-ft. 
jageway, two 6-ft. paths, and two 1-ft. 
margins planted with trees. Sundry 
es and greens are provided, and attrac- 
entrances arranged, and the general lay- 
lis intended to produce good facil 
munication, pleasant aspects and vis 
‘satisfactory terminal feature 
ne first roads are now being constructed, 
Jan auction will be held this month. 

acton is peculiarly fortunate in its position 
iclimate, as with all the advantage of the 
ing east coast it yet faces south and has 
bre than usual share of sunshine, and a 
| equable climate. The town, too, shows 
of good initial planning, and has many 
sant features. Some of the original ideas 
| not been carried out as obviously in- 
led, but ample remains to fix the town as 
tasantly-contrived place, if steps are taken 
mice, and, in addition, certain possible 
ikings-up”’ taken advantage of that will 
e the new mode] Alton Park development 
hesive part of the whole. 

cluresqueness is such an obvious definite 
mercial asset to a seaside pleasure resort 
Clacton may be counted fortunate in 
| model development is assured for its 
ion. 


| 
(CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 
| An important improvement 
llackpool at Blackpool, in accordance 
lomenade. with the project submitted by 
Mr. J. S. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, compri the com- 
bn of the promenade widening and in- 
tal works between the North Pier and 
fmont esplanades. From the plan given it 
Ibe seen that the works provide a wide 
jenade opposite the Metropole Hotel, with 
he seats and a lower walk behind the new 
yall, a noteworthy feature of the scheme 
| the provision of sunk gardens to the 
and left of the hotel. The new sea wall 
00 ft. long, its height ranging from 26 ft. 
| ft., and its thickness at the base being 
| It is constructed throughout of concrete 
j with basalt. The foundations extend 8 ft. 
+ the level of the beach and the apron on 
‘award side slopes down with the gradient 
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Blackpool Promenade. 


From the 


s. The apron is*constructed of concrete 
2 ft. 6 in. thick laid on a bed of rammed sand 
and faced with basalt. Along the outer edge 
of the apron king piles are driven 12 ft.» part, 
and connected with the permanent walling and 
continuous line of sheet piles. The new 
promenades, gardens, terraces, and walks are 
formed upon sand filled in behind the new sea 
wall, the quantity of material so used amounting 
to some 160,000 cubic yds. The promenades 
are paved with asphalt, the lower walk with 
flags, and the slopes are pitched with rubble 
The cost of the works is stated at 40,0001. 


Tue National Trust appeal for 

The National contributions towards the pur- 

Trust chase of 53 acres of the strip of 

and Ullswater. woodland that lies between the 

main road and the lake from 

Stybarrow Crag to Glencoin Wood. The land is 

the only open part of the lake foreshore within 

short distance from Glencoin and Patterdale. 

The owner, Mr. H. C. Howard, of Greystoke, 

Chairman of Cumberland C.C., has signified his 

willingness to give the National Trust an option 
of purchase at the price of 2501. : 


Ar Malmesbury, where the 
Local main road bends at right 
Authorities rge sheet of look- 
and Traffic ing-¢ been placed, out 
Problems. of reach of danger, with the 
object of warning drivers of 
vehicles when other vehicles are nearing the 
corner from the opposite direction. This idea 
might with advantage be copied throughout 
the kingdom, for by the aid of such a simple 
device many accidents would be avoided. ‘To 
motor especially, whose dashboard mirrors 
already give notice of cars approaching from 
behind, the use by municipalities of “ lookir 
glass corners” would be a boon. Many pla 
could be named where this simple contrivance 
would be appreciated; one of them is on the 
Dorking road, at the bad left-hand turn on the 
London side of Mickleham. Of equal import- 
ance to the public safety is the necessity of 
trimming high hedges at points where roads 
cross. The latest fatal accident from this 
neglect is reported from Hounslow. At some 
places collisions are unavoidable from this 
cause, 


Distress occasioned to various 

Plane Trees members of Parliament by the 
in the sight of the drastic pruning of 
Mall. some trees in London, in the 
Mall and elsewhere, resulted, 
after many questions to the First Commissioner 
of Works, in the appointment of Professor 
Bayley Balfour, keeper of the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens, to examine and report upon 
the matter. Professor Balfour’s statement is 
now before the public, and must give sati 
faction to all those who regard the trees as 
among the real amenities of “town.” He 
states that he cannot subscribe to the 
criticism that the trees have been overpruned, 
but that, on the contrary, he has been much 
impressed by the evidence of the application 
of sound practical knowledge combined with 
scientific principle displayed in the pruning of 
in relation to their environmental 
And, indeed, the unbroken sym- 
metrical condition of the four lines of shapely 
healthy trees in the Mall are assurance of the 
skill with which they have been handled. He 
goes on to say that the ss of lateral branches 
has been properly diminished and the head of 
the trees adequately lightened in relation to 
wind currents, so that the risk of breaking 
branches has been lessened; that the branches 
which remain have been selected with judgment, 
so fas to form a right framework for the future 
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growth of the crown of the trees. It is im- 
possible even to summarise this most interesting 
report here and now, but those interested, and 
those more particularly concerned—town coun- 
cillors and borough surveyors—should certainly 
procure it. : 


tn Tux current issue of the organ 

The “Town of the Liverpool School of 
Planning Civie Design, the Town Plan- 
Review.” ning Review, contains matter 

of even more than usual in- 

terest. It opens with an article on the St. 
Paul’s Bridge controversy which has, since it 
was written, been sadly contradicted by the 
outcome of events. The second article is 
devoted to recapitulation and rejoicing over a 
triumph for the interests of the eye which 
editors justified in believing that their efforts 
have not been entirely uninstrumental in bring- 
ing about. In the “Pillory” for October they 
placed a white glazed building which was 
being erected in Bridge-street, Chester, one o: 
the four original Roman roads, some which still 
“rows”’ or arcaded walkson the first 
rtly because of the “ Pillory” perhaps, 
wing to the protests of the Arch xo- 
al Society and the wide 


the Duke of Westminster 
owner of the property, decided “that a gr 
mistake had been made,” and with admirable 
boldness had the whole front stripped off! It 
is only fair to add that the blame rests with a 
London estate office and not with the architect, 
whose original design was for a half-timbered 
front. x 
bs The second article in the series devoted to the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the City” is 
concerned with monumental columns, as in the 
last issue it dealt with triumphal arches. Many 
of the well-known columns, in town, at home, 
and abroad, are shown, together with restorations 
of curious and beautiful Greek columns and 
some of the remarkable competitive des 
the column of the Revolution at Ve 
Mr. Patrick Abercrombie continues hi 
on the growth of Paris, with reproductions of 
some very interesting engravings, and Mr. W. J. 
Tuckett has an account of the rise of corporate 
life in"a garden suburb, which shows that the 
editors are aware of the more directly human 
aspects of this subjec A careful illustrated 
article on “City Extension and the Town Plan- 
ning of Birmingham,” by §. 8. Nettlefold, follows, 
and accounts of Romford Suburb; “Town 
Planning Schemes in America” (dealing with 
Cleveland) ; “‘ A Suggestion for an International 
Federation of Town-planners,”’ by one of the 
Editors ; Some American Impressions ” 
(relative to skyscrapers), by Thomas Adams, 
with reviews and the chronicle fill a more than 
usually interesting number. 


2 


; Dr. Horn’s exceedingly clear 
Medical and able report contains par- 
Officer’s ticulars of the methods of 


Report for dealing with insanitary dwel- 
Liverpocl. lings adopted in Liverpool. 
The conditions there — es- 
pecially in the “disaffected area,” which was 
mainly responsible for the recent riots—are, 
or were, as bad as in any in the kingdom. The 
case of the dwellings between Grafton-strect 
and Upper Mann-street was too hopeless, and 
the authorities went in for extensive demolition, 
and erected two blocks of four-story dwellings 
in the place of a warren of back-to-back 
» cut by narrow passages called 
In Mylrea-place, two rows of houses 
without thorough ventilation, yard space, or 
separate water-closet_ accommodation, one house 
in every three was demolished, thus making a 
yard for the two houses on either side. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDING PLANT IN 
PRETORIA. 
By H. Brxt-Joun, F-.S.L., A.M.S.E. 

HE average architect takes little 
| thought of the plant used on his 
buildings. He trusts to the con- 
tractor, for his own sake, to e 
the plant necessary for the work, and, as far 
as estimating the value of it goes, the archi- 
tect, if the contract provides for 1b, generally 
allows in his certificates an amount based more 
or less on the contractor’s suggestions. The 
description of plant used must necessarily 
depend on the construction of the building 
concerned, and on whether the materials can 
be worked before delivery on the site or 
whether the chief part of the labour is 
actually done on the premises. Stone may be 
worked at the quarry or altogether on the 
site. The contractor may, if circumstances 
warrant, elect to have all his joinery prepared 
on the site of the building to be erected, he 
may make it in his own shops, or he may 
purchase it from a “steam joinery works.’” 
The conditions in the “ Old Country ” are more 
or less stable, and the outcome of long 
development. In the colonies it is somewhat 
different; and necessarily circumstances 
differ in each colony. What Canada may find 
South Africa may find difficult to accom- 
plish, and what may be a perfectly simple 
matter in South Africa may ke rendered very 
difficult in Canada or Australia, owing to 
variety of labour conditions and other causes. 
Even in South Africa “the coast’ and “up 
country’? are two very distinct zones, the 
long railway journey from the coast to the 
interior rendering materials and labour on the 
whole very much more expensive in the latter 
than at the former. When, therefore, labour 
conditions in South Africa are referred to, it 
is necessary to bear these facts in mind. In 
these notes Pretoria alone is dealt with. It 
is also intended to deal not with ques- 
tions of labour and plant in Pretoria in 
general, but only with reference to some of 
the larger public buildings now in course of 
erection under the supervision of the Public 


Works Department of the Union of South 
Africa. 

A royal visitor from oversea not long ago 
was good enough to air his views locally as 
to the building plant in Pretoria, much to 
the apparent discredit of the city and much to 
the disgust of the building contractors thereof. 
Visitors from oversea are such candid, quick- 
learning, and even omniscient fellows that they 
see through the poor colonial in a trice and 
know more of local conditions in a fortnight’s 
stay than the ordinary local man gets to 
know in a busy lifetime. I propose giving my 
facts under the heads of the several contracts. 


Union Government Buildings. 

The new Government, buildings for accom- 
modating the head offices of the Union Depart 
ments naturally take first place. The architect 
is Mr. Herbert Baker, who has conceived the 
scheme in a bold spirit. An excellent descrip- 
tion of the buildings may be read in a paper 
read before the South African Association for 
the Advancement of Science not long ago by 
Mr. Lucas, of Pretoria. The work is being 
rried out under two contracts, the exteusive 
site work keing executed departmentally. 

The larger contract is held by Mr. M. C. A. 
Meischke, the amount being 622,500/., and the 
time given for completion thirty-six months. 
This contract embraces the western and 
eastern blocks, which are more or less dupli- 
cates. he building being stone-faced through- 
out, with a large amount of reinforced con- 
crete in floors, etc., necessarily decides the 
character of the machinery and plant used. 
In June the basements were partly in and the 
ground floors begun. There are fifty-two 
cranes of vari inds on the wo includ- 
ing two 5-ton steam cranes, three 5-ton electric, 
four 3-ton electric, one 3-ton steam-travelling 
crane, and forty-two hand cranes of powers 
varying from 15 cwt. to 5 tons. 

The site being halfway up a steep hill 
(Meintjes Kop) overlooking Pretoria, it will 
be understood that a considerable amount of 
traction or hauling plant is required. There 
are two steam-hoisting engines, and thirty-five 
electric motors for driving machinery aggregat- 
ing 550-horse-power. : 
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The large amount of concrete used nec} 
tates the use of two stone-breakers and } 
concrete “batch”? mixers. There is 
mortar-mixer and a ball mill. For wor 
stone there are four planing machines, t 
swing saws, two diamond saws, and two } 
ing lathes. There are also a metal-turg 
Tathe, two metal-drilling machines, and 
woodworking machines of various kinds. | 
blacksmiths’ forges, sheds for machines, Wj 
men, materials, natives’ quarters, 
scaffolding, etc., bringing the total value 
plant up to about 43,500/—no small if 
for consideration in entering into a cont 
of this kind. : 

The second contract, that for the am} 
theatre or central block, is held by Mei 
Prentice & Mackie, and amounts to 256, 
the time for completion keing thirty 
months. 1t will be understood that the p 
required isnot so extensive as in the previov 
referred-to contract, but no small outla; 
involved. The approximate value of 
plant in use is over 18,000/., and its chara 
is more or less similar to that used b; 
Meischke, a large amount of fram trade 
trucks being required, temporary build 
and other general items costing fairly li 
sums. Scaffolding and centring for floors 
valued at 2,500/., electric wiring at 575/. ; 1 
making necessitated an expenditure of 4202 
this firm alone for their own purposes; a W 
service cost 4307. Of cranes there are 
5-ton, one 4-ton, thiree 3-ton electric, one 5 
steam, twenty-six hand cranes hoisting f 
1 to 7 to n overhead crane, one steam 
two electric hoists. There are two si 
crushers and engines, two  stone-plai 
machines, two stone saws, and two SI 
lathes, the three last items costing ak 
1,750/. There is an electrically-worked | 
crete-mixer worth 275/., and woodworl 
machinery valued at over 300/. Elec 
motors, plumbers’ and blacksmiths’ out 
an iron saw, and various smaller items hel 
swell the total value. The machinery at 
contractors’ workshops near the centre of 
town is valued at over 1,000/., and inelt 
two electric motors aggregating 36-he 
power, band, circular, and cross-cut s 
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| drilling machine, shaping machine, and 
usual woodworking, planing, and mould- 
machines. 
| New Railway Station. 
he existing railway station at Pretoria is 
ry poor affair, but the new building will 
yorthy of the administrative capital of the 
m. The Huropean portion is partially 
bd (Transvaal-made Italian tiles being 
), while the Kafir station, on the site 
he present buildings, will not be begun 
_ the European portion is completed. 
assrs. Prentice & Mackie are the contrac- 
their price being 91,284/. 6s., and the 
for erection eighteen months. The archi- 
lis Mr. Herbert Baker. 

he fronts are all of Orange Free State 
stone, and all floors are of reinforced con- 
1and wood. The close proximity to rail- 
sidings obviates the necessity of using 
h tram track or other hauling gear, but 
is necessary, and this, with scaffolding, 
sting akout 1,650/. Two grindstones and 
emery grinder cost 35l., woodworking 
hinery 230/., a pipe-screwing machine 75/., 
pce pump 30/., and a concrete-mixer 1500. 
‘e are four electric motors and a stone 
br and saw. Hoists and cranes are valued 
2,6007., and include twenty-one hand 
3s of from 2 to 5 tons, a 5-ton steam crane, 
| electric crane, and 30-cwt. electric hoist. 
ng the smaller details may be mentioned 
caffold poles, 1,000 putlogs, and the same 
oer of 12-ft. scaffold boards. For flooring, 
ing, etc., there are 3,000 super. yds. vf 
|. by 9-in. deal, and 48,000 ft. lineal of 
by 44 in. The contractors’ and clerk of 
’s office is in brick, and is valued at 
An ingenious device for bending wire 
reinforcement for floors was designed 
made by this firm, and is found to serve 
larpose admirably. 


New! Post Office. 

the date of writing there is compara- 
y little plant on the works in comparison 
nat was used at one time, as the building 
laving completion. Readers can judge for 
selves that no small outlay would be 
red for a contract of this nature amount- 
to 118,5007., and for which eighteen 
‘hs was allowed. Mr. W. Nottingham, 
hontractor, has done most of the joinery 
at his Arcadia workshops, about a mile 
h half from the building. The site of the 
Post Office (on which the old single-story 
ing stood) is on the corner of Church- 
te and Church-street West. The build- 
is faced on these fronts with freestone, 
ack elevations are in brick, and reinforced 
rete is used for floors, etc., the flat roof 
s covered with three layers’ of sheet 


. 


New Museum and Library. 

‘is not long ago that the stranger paying 
st visit to Pretoria would have been 
k by the desolate appearance of the 
on-square and Market-street, which leads 
je centre of the city. Church-square has 
for many years surrounded ky several 
vantial buildings, including the Palace of 
ce, the Raadzaal, and the Grand Hotel. 
new Post Office is now added on the west 


New Museum!and Library, Pretoria : 


Laying Reinforced Concrete Floors. 


side. Between the Church-square (from which 
the church which gave it its name was removed 
some years ago) and Station-square Market- 
street is poorly built for nearly the whole of 
its half-mile length. About midway between 
the squares the new Museum and Library is 
now being built. This structure, for which 
the contract price is 102,1647., is due to be 
completed about February, 1912, the contrac- 
tor being Mr. W. R. Dey. Concrete and stone 
are important materials of construction, the 
freestone being worked on the site, as in the 
case of all the other buildings referred to. 
The hoisting of large blocks of stone weighing 
from 5 to 6 tons and the work involved in 
mixing and laying large areas of concrete 
flooring require the hoisting machinery to be 
weil chosen and well placed. One interesting 
feature on this contract is the turning and 
polishing of stone columns in blocks of about 
5 tons each. On the site are three 5-ton 
electric cranes and twelve hand cranes of 
various powers. The three gantries alone for 
the 5-ton cranes are worth about 1007. each. 
The stoneworking machinery includes a stone 
saw. planer, and lathes. There are three 
electric motors worth 707. each, and a con- 
crete-mixer with hoist and tower worth 4501. 
Circular and band saws, forges, rails, trucks, 
and sheds for workmen, materials, and natives 
help to run up the value of plant used. 
Scaffolding includes 500 poles, 10,000 ft. of 
is in. by 9 in., and 600 putlogs. The con- 
tractor’s and clerk of work’s office is in brick, 
worth about 200/., and the total value of plant 
on the site is nearly 6,000/. 


University College. 

The old Boys’ High School, used as a prison 
during the late war, and from which Mr. 
Winston Churchill escaped, is situated more 
or less in the town of Pretoria. A few years 
ago a new school for koys, with boarding- 
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houses, was built on the high ground opposite 
the Governor-General’s residence in the 
Eastern outskirts of Pretoria. Between these 
two buildings, one on the top of a ridge and 
the other on the side of an opposite ridge, lies 
a wide valley—the valley in which farther 
west lies Pretoria proper. It is here the new 
University College buildings are in course of 
erection. There are two blocks of buildings, 
the arts and science blocks, the latter costing 
10,0007., and the former 32,0007. The science 
block is completed, and 1s a single-story build- 
ing of brick, plastered walls with stone 
dressings, and Marseilles tile roof. The arts 
block, to be completed shortly, is double-story, 
with Waterfal stone facings, concrete and 
wood floors, and Marseilles tile roofs. The 
nature of the construction does not require 
such extensive plant as the Union buildings 
or the other works referred to, but stone- 
working machinery, including saw and planer, 
is worth 850., and to this must be added the 
value of a semi-portable steam engine. Two 
hundred and fifty scaffold poles, 600 putlogs, 
and nearly 1,000 scafiold ropes were required. 
Sheds for materials, workmen, and natives are 
always necessary, and there are eleven cranes 
of various powers. Water storage had to he 
provided, and centering for floors, etc., was 
worth about 320/. Mr. J. J. Kirkness, the 
contractor, has probakly 4,0007. worth of 
plant on the site. 


Generally. 


In addition to the foregoing, it should be 
remembered that all these contractors have 
their own well-equipped workshops, and also 
that a large amount of haulage by traction 
engine and road trucks has been and is being 
done. The cost of engines may be anything 
up to 1,000/. each, and trucks are required 
in fairly large numbers. This item cannot 
be fairly set against one contract, although it 
may have been purchased or added to for the 
purpose thereof. 

Ihave dealt with five buildings in Pretoria 
alone, but I hope it has keen shown that this 
country is not lagging in the march of 
progress. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SCHOOL AT BEARSDEN, NEAR GLASGOW. 
Messrs. James M. Monro, F.R.I.B.A., & Son 
have r ntly completed a higher-grade school 
at Bearsden. The accommodation is for 750 
pupils, and besides the usual instruction-rooms 
there is one specially equipped for art students. 


ELLON PARISH CHURCH HALL. 
Mr. William Davidson, of Edinburgh, is the 
architect of this building, the cost of which is 
estimated at about 1,100/. 


DARTFORD. 

The lease of the building used by the Dart- 
ford Urban District Council as a weights and 
measures office having expired, a freehold site 
has been acquired at a cost of 90/., and a 
building is to be erected by the County 
Architect. 


New Railway Station, Pretoria: Appliance for Bending Steel Mesh Reinforcement 
for the Ceilings. 
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NEW INFIRMARY, PERTH. 

On the 26th ult. the foundation-stone of the 
new City and County Royal Infirmary, Perth, 
was laid by Mrs. C. A. Murray, wife of the 
Chairman of Directors. The building, which 
is being erected from designs by James 
Miller, A.R.S.A., of Gla , is estimated to 
cost 36,190/., and will co: of four main 
ward blocks, each two sto in height, with 
an administrative block in the centre, all of 
which will be connected by a corridor running 
the entire length of the building. Hach of the 
main wards will contain twelve beds, and in 


addition a single and double bedroom on 
each floor. The administrative block will 
comprise an entrance |} office, matron’s 


room, sitting-rooms for visiting. staff, and bed- 
room accommodation for resident. physicians. 
Accommodation will be made for the nurses 
in the main block, the plans showing thirty- 
ingle bedrooms, with a sitting-room and 
a writing-room. The kitchen and stores will 
be situated towards the back of the central 
On the east side will be placed the 
ption and- out-patients’ » department, 
» the dispe y will be so situated as to 
conveniently serve both the out-patients and 
the Infirmary proper. Quite separate from the 


other buildings will stand an isolation block 
for suspected There will be two 
laundries, one for the use of the patients, the 


other for the staff. 
SUNDERLAND INFIRMARY. 

At the Sunderland and Durham County Eye 
Infirmar Sunderland, a new operating 
theatre has been built. Captain Butchart 
superintended the whole of the new erection 
and alterations. 


BIRKDALE. 
It is proposed to erect about one hundred 
houses on the Birkdale Esplanade. The 
District Council are considering the plans. 


MISSION HOUSE IN KINGSWAY. 

The new building for ‘the West London 
Mission, erected in Kingsway from the designs 
of Messrs. Gordon & .Gunton, will be ready 
soon for occupation. A feature of the build- 
ing is the roof garden or open-air créche, from 
h can be seen Harrow Church and the 
Gevatal Palace. 

MORRISTON, GLAMORGAN. 

The six new tin-plate mills plant put down 
by the Beaufort Tin-plate Company will be 
in readiness shortly for the production of 
tin-plates. rs. W. 1. Edwards & Co., of 
the Dyffryn Works, Morriston, have commenced 
operations on the mills. Excavations for the 


we 


foundations, ete., ha begun, and the work 
is entrusted to Messrs. John d & Co. The 
contract for erecting the driving machinery 


and boilers has been given to Messrs. Gallo- 
way, of Manchester. 

EPPING. 
to cost 11,000/., are in progress 


de foundation- 


Extensions, 
at the Epping Workhouse. 
stone was laid recently by Mr. S. Chisen- 
hale Marsh, Chairman of the cus ians, who 
said that the scheme had been forced upon 
them by the Local Government Board. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The statutory meeting of Samuel Blow, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday, 22nd ult., at the 
registered office of the company, 34 and 35, 
Upper East Smithfield, E., Mr. G. Samuel 
Blow in the chai 


The new schools yson Green, Notting- 
ham, hav ed with D. O. 
- grates, supplied 

O’Brien, ‘ & Co., Upper 


Thames-street, London, and 
South Bermondsey. 

Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ air-pump ”’ ventilators 
have been applied to Clewer Green Schools, 
Windsor. 

The Claybrooke Council schools 
supplied with Shorland’s warm-a 
patent Manchester grates, by 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 
chester. 

In the block of flats, Sylvester House, 
Hackney, illustrated in our issue of 
August 25, we should like to point out that the 
red facir dressings used for this work 
were of J omas Lawrence & Sons’ 
* machine- pressed smooth-faced facing 


elsior Works, 


are being 
ir ventilating 
Messrs. E. H. 
of Failsworth, Man- 


A new Council school is being erected at 
the Glamorgan County 
under the direction of their archi- 
Mr. W. James Nash, A.R.I.B:A., of 
The Lift and Hoist Company, of Dept- 
.,, are fitting three of their folding 
partitions, 

The George 


Maesmarchog for 
Council, 
tect, 


y Hotel, Broadway, 
smith, is approaching completion. The arch 
tects are_ Messrs. SO, Parr & Kates, 
M.S.A., Kew Bridge-road, ae and the con- 
tractors Messrs. Joseph & Co., Litd., 
of Brentford, Five lifts are being installed 
by the Lift and Hoist Company, Premier En- 
gineering Works, Deptford, 8.E. 


Hammer- 


AS 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALtorts.—Enlargement of Church of England 
school, Church-road; the Managers. ; 
Zouch.—Additions to hospital; 


houses for the 


sek Proposed 2,500 
kern Colliery Company. 

ston (Birmingham),—Additions, Wright's 
; Messrs. A. Harrison & Cox, 
_ Colmore- road, Birmin; 
, Kin 


Heath, Bir- 


Bedweillty (Mon.).—Police station; Mr. W. 
Tanner, architect, Shire Hall, Newport. 
Birmingham.—Proposed branch premises for 
Birmingham Co-operative So Altera- 
tions, etc., to bakery at Leamington, for Ban- 
bury Co-operative Society; Mr. J. Cooke, 
architect, Birmingham and Banbt 


Blackrod. — Club-house; V Parish 
Church. : 

Bolton.—Extensions to Townley’s Hospital 
(28,550/.); Mr. H. J. Cooper, Clerk, Board of 


Guardians, Bolton. 

Bradwell.—Enlargement of school; _ Mr. 
Riley, archite ct, Education Offices, Aylesbur 
and showrooms 


Mr. B 


adwell Hayes—Housing scheme ; 
Surveyor, Tenby Town Council. 
tensions to Buckton Vale 
Printworks hitects, care of the proprietors. 
Burscough.—Laundry, Victoria-street, for 
the County Laundry Company. 
Caledon.—Dispe and doctor’s residencé, 
Castle-lane; Clerk, Board of Guardians, Dun- 


a ey 
Buckton Vale.—E 
a 


gannon. 

Canonbie.—Parish hall; Surveyor to Parish 
Council, Canonbie. 

Carnarvon, — pateals Managers, Roman 
Catholic school, Carnarv: 

Cherts Thorpe (1,820/.) ; 
Mr. William Beauchamp, builder, 25, Victoria- 
street, Englefield Green. 

Clones.—Catholic hall, Church-hill; Mr. J. 


McDonnell, architect, 
eland, build 
debank.— 


Belfas 
r, Whitland-st 
oposed buildin 


Mr. Isaac 
t, Belfast. 
on site of 


Morison Memorial Church; Surveyor, Clyde- 
bank Town Council. Extensions ‘to joiners’ 
premises at shipbuilding yard for Mess: 
John Brown & Co. Storey etc., Richmond- 
street, Whitecrook, for the Clydebank and 
District Water Trust. 
Courthill (Poole).—School (4,000/.);_ Mr. 
Newman, Town Hall, Poole. 

Hilly Field, Goole, Alltofis, and 

Schools; J. Stuart, County Hall, 

d.—Weights and measures offices, 
etc.; Mr. H. P. Maybury, Surveyor, Kent 
County Council, West Borough Chambers, 
Maidstone. 

new Council offices, 


Dodworth.—Proposed 
ete. ; G. Strutt, 
Council 


Dodworth 


Surveyor, 
Anderton & 


emorial ioharchs Mr. J. 
architect, Edinburgh. 

institute, _ Bath- 
Drill hall, 
Territorial 


Dunfermline.—Women’s 
street 


(7,5001.); Carnegie 
eet (3,000/.), for the 
Association. 
Dunvant.—Chape 
King Edwar 


Fife 


r. W. David, architect, 

ansea. 

school (11,0007.) ; 

architect, Shire Hall, Dur 
Eldon.—Church hall; Mr. W. 

architect, Bishop Auckland. 
Elstree.—School; Mr. U. 


Mr. 
m. 
A. Kellett, 


A. Smith, County 


—Board-room, ete. (1,8007.), 


for the 
and Grahamstown 


Co-operative 
st—School; Mr. W. 
Huntingdon. 


and Spennymoor 
Mr. W. Crozier, 


Leete, County 


(Durham).—Police 
County Surveyor, 


stations 


phie Hall, Durham. 

ferry Hill—Church, Dean Bank: Mr. 

R. Grossart, architect, Sacriston 7" 
Frinton-on-Sea.—Free church; Mr. wW. 

Mayne, architect, Frinton; Messrs, Potter & 

Sons, builders Chelmsford. 


Gainsboro —Twenty-one houses (ak 
200/. each); M Ss. W. Parker, eee 
Gainsborough Urban District Council. 

Gateshead. — Superstructure of asyl 
(76,6007.); Messrs. William Moss & Sonesta 
builders, Baxter Gate, Loughborough. 

Glasnevin. — _ Alterations, Marlborough 

Mr. J. F. Fuller, architect, 179, Great 


Brunswic 


“street, Dublin, 


* Sea also our list of Competiti 8, 
doe oem ee petitions, Contracts, 
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Gloucester.—Adaptation of No. 3, Well) 
ton-parade into nurses’ home; Mr. H.|| 
Armitage, Clerk, Board of Guardi 
Gloucester. 

Gringley-on-the-Hill.—Proposed _ restora} 
of parish church (3,500/.); the Vicar, Gring 
on-the-Hill, near Retford. | 

Halstead.—Swimming _ baths; Mr. 


Cressall, architect, High-street, ‘Colchester| 
2y.—Extensions to electricity wor 
. Solon, architect, Town Hall, Sto 
. Grants, Ltd., builders, Burslem. 
Hedingham.—Alterations, etc., to Isola) 
Hospital; Mr. W. J. Elsdon, builder, § 
Hleding bam 


corney} 
ir-stré} 


atl St. Sinel 


Mr. We ‘Nab, architect, Glasgoy 
Hockley (Birmingham).—Tramway der! 
Messrs. Martin & Martin, architects, Colm 
road, Birmingham; Mr. Johnson, build 
Great Brook- street, Bir: minghé am. 
Huddersfield —Dw: lings, Mold Green, 4 
model lodging hous Mr. K. F. Coma 


Engineer, Huddersfield Town Council 
Ilkeston.—School; Mr. H. 
tect, Sudbury. 
Keighley.—Extensions to 
Fowlds, 


Tatham, arg 


baths; Mr. 

ley Town Couneil. 

‘council chamber, ef 

é Evans, Surveyor, Kiveton P 

Rural District Council. 

de.—County school ; 
M6 


Surveyor, Ke 


Mr. Riley, Bau 


art & 


Low Fell. n church (4,000) 
Pastor, Low F yterian Church. 
Melbourne.—Bakery and shop, Market-pla 


ry Co-operative Society. 
‘yne.—Hospital (18,0007); 
, Clerk, Board of Guardians, N 
castle-on-Tyne, 
Newton Bank.—Extensions to Newton Ba 
Printworks for the Calico Printers’ siati 
Newport and Abercarn (Mon.).—Drill 
for the Monmouthshire Te seitent al ociati 
Newport. 
Newport (Mor 


ee 


station; Mr, 


Tanner, archit Hall, Newport. 
North Brierley (v —Extensions to wo 
house (1,0007.); Mr. ae E. Helmsley, Cle 


Board of Guardians, North Brierle 
Parkstone (Poole)—Enlargement of seh 


(3,0002.); Mr. Newman, Town Hall, Poole. 

Park View.—Twenty houses for the Pi 
View Building Club. 

Penydarren., — Proposed 300 muniei 
houses T. F. Harvey, Surveyor, Mert 
Gees 

Potters Bar.—Parish church (8,000/.) : 


H. Hocombe, Secretary, 
of the Vicar, Potters Bar. 
Radcliffe——Infirmary (30,0007.); | Mr. 
leds: County Architect, Shire Hall, Notti 

bam. 
Romford.—Post office, 
Willmott, builder, 


Building F: ie 


South-street ; Mr. 
Woodford Wells. 


St. Albans —New prem for Mes 
Ryder & Sons, seed mer ;_ Mr. Bi 
architect, London-ro: St. Albat 
Cc. & C. W. Miskin, builders, 


orth.—Reading-room and alterations 
sting buildings, Bowersdale Park; 1] 
Thomas Spencer, builder, . Aintree. 

Shepton Mallet. —Proposed swimming ba 
Charlton-road ; r. D. Hinchcliffe, Survey 
Shepton Mallett Urban Distri Council. 

Southend-on-Sea. — Presbytery at Rom 
Catholic Church for Rey. Van Meenen. 

Sutton Coldfield.—Additions to “The Hi 
thorns’? (2,0007.); Mr. T. Willmott, archite 
6, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 


Tibberton.—Institute ; Mr. J. B. Wisem 
builder, Newport. 

Torquay.—Alterations to Imperial He 
(5,0002. Directors, Torquay Imperial Hc 
Company, Ltd., Torquay 
Tralee,—Extension, Presentation Conve 


Hynes, architect, 5, South-mi 


Wallsend-on- -Tyne.—School (12,000/.); Mes 
Marshall & Tweedy, architects, Newcastle: 
Tyne. 

Wellington (Salop).—Annexe to workho 
(4607.); Mr. Carver, builder, care of J 
a Jones, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Welli 
on, 

Weston - super - Mare. — Church (8,000) 


Messrs. C. A. Ha 


& Son, builders, Bris 
Witham (Esse: 


—Isolation Hospital; 1 
W. P. Perkins, Surveyor, Witham Url 
District Council. 


Wooler.—Rebuilding parish church (4,000 
Mr. A. B. Plummer, architect, Grey-str 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. ; 
Ynvsddu (Newport, 
Mr. J. Bain, 
(Mon.). 


Mon.).—County_ scho 
architect, Shire Hall, Newp 
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Hutcheson’s Educational Trust: New School for Girls, Kingarth-street, Glasgow. 


Me 


__ HUTCHESON’S 
.S’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


4 the Governors of the Trust felt that, 
le growing requirements of modern 
fe, they were lagging behind in regard 
imodation, and a large extension was 


made, which was opened in June, 1896. This 
addition included several classrooms, art and 
science rooms, teache: rooms, cloakrooms, 
ete. 

The increasing demands of the Department 
in regard to subjects of study, the selection 
of the school as a junior student centre, and 


SS fh is) 


Thomson & Sandilands, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


the regulations which restrict the number of 
pupils in each class of the Secondary Depart- 


ment, necessitated considerable structural 
alterations, and the renting of rooms in 
adjoining church premises. This latter 


expedient proved highly unsatisfactory, and 
last session the playground was encroached 


x 


G Ro & 


ehirmance comaipon #c wor 


Th: 


visrroas 


Hutchesons’ Educational Trust School: Ground Floor Plan. 
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UPPEe PART OF 
HALL 


upon, and a gymnasium and classroom erected. 
The department, however, could only regard 
this as a temporary expedient, and the 
Governors have keen compelled to face the 
necessity of erecting an entirely new school. 

The accommodation provided should prove 
amply sufficient to meet the requirements of 
an attendance of 800 pupils for many years to 
come, 

The main entrance leads directly into the 
central hall, which is 2,698 sq. ft. in area. 
The headmaster’s room and library are 
situated on the left, and the lady super- 
intendent’s room and school library on the 
right of the entrance. There are two 
entrances for pupils at either side in direct 
communication with the staircases and cloak- 
rooms, as well as two exits to the play- 
ground. 

On the ground floor there are also seven 
junior classrooms and a teachers’ room. 

On the first floor are two junior and seven 
senior classrooms, two music-rooms, and a 
teachers’ room at each end of the building. 

On the top floor are six senior classrooms, 
three science-rooms, and three artrooms. The 
junior and senior classrooms accommodate 
forty-five and thirty pupils respectively. 

The domestic economy block is situated at 
the south-west corner of the site. 

On the ground floor are laundry and 
cookery rooms, and a large dining-room for 
the use of the pupils, with kitchen and storage 
accommodation adjoining. Upstairs there is 
the gymnasium with dressing-rooms, also two 
rooms, furnished as a parlour and bedroom, to 
be used in the teaching of domestic work. 


The heating will be carried out by low 
pressure hot water on the drop system. The 
entire building will le lighted by electricity. 
uilding will be on 
s This system intro- 
at the ceiling level, and 
extracts the vitiated air at the corners of the 
opposite wall. 

The architects are Messrs. J. Thomson and 
R. D. Sandilands, of Glasgow. 

The contractors for the whole of this build- 
ing, exclusive of heating, ventilation, and 
lighting, are Messrs. P. & W. Anderson, 
Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


+e 


THE ROAD BOARD FUNDS. 


Tue recent debate on the action of the 
Road Board in the administration of the funds 
led to no decisive conclusion in the absence of 
the report of the Commissioners which is 
shortly to be issued. It appears that the sum 
at the disposal of the Commissioners is about 
1,100,000/., and that the applications in 
England were for sums amounting to 
7,100,000/. Only three-quarters of a million 
pounds has been allotted to England, so if 
the demands made by the various counties 
represent really urgently-needed requirements 
it is obvious that the improvements to ke 
effected by the funds at the disposal of the 
Board will be very gradual, while there is 
also some risk that, divided amongst so many 
authorities, the suis allocated may be merely 
frittered away. 7 i. 

The main question debated was whether 
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| 
grants should be made by the Board) 
tional on a contribution on the part } 
authorities receiving the grant towai| 
improvements to be effected. Such a| 
only increases the burden to be laid uj 
ratepayers, who with some justice com) 
certain districts that they are too 
rated already in regard to the necess 
through motor traffic, which brings tl 
advantage. This uew form of traf 
certainly brought to the fore the q 
whether the main trunk roads should | 
maintained and constructed at the 1 
expense. Pending so great an inno 
however, it may be questioned whetl 
funds at the disposal of the Road Boare 
not be invested to better advantage « 
could be devoted to the construction © 
much-needed new trunk roads on th 
approved principles, instead of bein 
away in small sums to the various auth 
It will ke interesting to see the rej 
reference to this question. 


— 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


‘Sewer’ or Natural Water Cours 

In the case of Attorney-General 0. 
etc., of Lewes, the relator was tenant of 
lands through which ran a stream flowi 
the River Ouse, and he claimed a deel 
and injunction against the defendants 
spect of sewage discharged into the 
unfreed from excrement. Several ¢ 
were raised, and, amongst others, it W 
tended that the predecessors of the def 
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1ad discharged sewage into the stream under 
lirection of the Secretary of State between the 
ears 1869 and 1870, when a portion of the 
tream had been culverted before the Public 
Jealth Act, 1875, came into force, and that 
he plaintiff was therefore stopped from com- 
jlaining; and it was further contended that 
here was no continuing injury, and therefore 
hat the action was out of time by reason of 
he Public Authorities Protection Act. The 
ase, however, really seems to have turned 
pon the question whether the stream was a 
atural stream or whether it was a sewer. 
The stream was partly tidal, the tide passing 
p the stream and culvert varying distances 
ccording to the state of the tides. During 
ertain portions of the year, i.e., between the 
utumn and May, there was also a freshet. 
‘he culvert was out of repair, and thus if 
ne stream was a sewer the defendants would 
ie liable, as the Court held that the sewage 


aused a nuisance. The judge held the 
uestion of whether the conduit was 
awer to be one of fact and deg 


pending upon whether the channel was used 
br the reception and carrying away of 
swage, and that in this case, as from May to 
ictober this channel was used for such pur- 
oses only, the channel was a sewer. The 
efendants contended that unless all natural 
ater was cut off the conduit could not be a 
sewer’’?: but the Court negatived this con- 
mtion, and also held that the tide flowing into 
made no difference. The nuisance being con- 
nuous, the plaintiff was awarded damages, 
ad an injunction was granted; but the opera- 
on of the injunction was stayed, as the 
afendants were promoting a sewerage scheme. 


a OO Oe 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Hackney.—Dr. J. King Warry, the Medical 
ficer of Health, in his annual report, which 
is just been issued, says: ‘“‘In the course 
“inspections of tenement dwellings made in 
‘cordance with the Customs and Inland 
avenue Acts my attention has been drawn to 
rtain rooms in a large number of three and 
or roomed tenements in the borough. These 
oms are intended presumably for bedrooms, 
though they corresponded in structure to a 
ntilated and lighted box-room. These 
‘ealled rooms are small, lighted by an 
dinary sash window, and provided with a 
Ie in the wall about six inches square, 
nich is guarded outside by a grating: but 
py have no fireplace or chimney flue. I wish 
draw attention to the almost wholesale 
struction of such rooms recently in con- 
ion with the building of a large number 
| tenement dwellings on an_ estate under 
ement in the borough. The occupants 
flats containing one or more of these rooms 
pognise their uselessness. If the tenant can 
lord to keep a servant ‘living in, the room 
question is allotted to her as bedroom. The 
ntilating hole is promptly blocked up on 
» first appearance of a cold day, and she 
eps at night practically in a closed box, 
rough which there is no circulation of air. 
the occupier has a family, one or more of 
: children are put to sleep in the room, the 
‘e in the wall is blocked up, and the same 
uulis follow as in the former case; but, 
ng younger, the children suffer more 
‘erely from the vitiated air. Sleeping under 
h conditions would, no doubt, predispose 
\disease. The curious point about the con- 
agen of such living-rooms is that it is 
‘fectly legal. In the Building Acts of 
don there is no mention of bedrooms. 
ioms are designated by the title ‘inhabited 
ms,’ or ‘living-rooms.’ The term ‘in- 
pited,’ as applied to a room, is defined in 
London Building Act, 1894, as ‘a room 
i s the night’ (or 
-room, including a 
m with respect to which there is a probable 
sumption, until the contrary is shown, that 
ne person passes the night therein, or that 
is used as a living-room). Living-rooms are, 
will be seen, included in the above defini- 
a. The rules for the construction of habit- 
Yooms are set out in section 70. This 
on deals with the height of habitable 
ms, the provision of windows, their posi- 
a. size, and the portion to open, the floors 
basements, rooms, and the provision of 
tilation beneath such floors; also the con- 
tction of the floors of habitable rooms 
ve stables, and the separation of stables 
m staircases leading thereto. There does 
appear to be any obligation to provide any 
itable rooms with fireplaces; especially is 
the case with bedrooms. This. in my 
ation, is a great want in the Building Acts. 
better means for the ventilation of habit- 
> rooms can be suggested than a fireplace 
a flue. In addition to ventilation, means 
warming are also required in every bed- 
jm at certain times of the year, and at 
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other times in case of illness. Some of the 
rooms now provided in tenement dwellings 
are, in my opinion, totally unfit for use, either 
as living or bed rooms.” 

Sunbury—The Council 
tender of ‘Tarmac, Ltd for _tar-paving 
the footpath in Nurser ad, and the path 
between Wear House, at the end of the road 
leading to the cemetery, at the following 
prices:—l5s. 7d. per ton for bottoming and 
16s. ld. per ton for topping. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. A. R. Harrison, Twickenham, 
for twenty-six houses, near Park-road North, 
and for the formation of a new street. 

Walthamstow.—A plan has been lodged by 
Mr. F. H. Douse for four houses proposed to 
be erected in St. Stephen’s-road. 

Willesden.—The Medical Officer of Health, 
Dr. William Butler, devotes considerable space 
in his annual report to the proposed local 
application of the Town Planning Act. He 
writes: “In Germany it has been found that 
generally the property owner has recognised 
the wisdom of town extension plans, There 
many of the municipalities have secured 
Parliamentary powers enabling them to pool 
the land and to redistribute it between the 
different owners. By this means the cutting 
of wide avenues—which not uncommonly in 
large towns may attain a width of 150 ft.— 
does not penalise the owners through whose 
lands the avenues are cut. It is even possible 
—and, in fact, is arranged—in the case of 
streets traversing the face of a slope, to build 
on one side only of a street, so that streets 
are terraced one above another in such a 
manner that a beautiful prospect is unmarred 
for any of the houses built on the slope. 
Although no ‘such powers of pooling the land 
appear to have been granted in the Act, it is 
to be noticed that section 58 provides for com- 
pensation in respect of property injuriously 
affected by the scheme, and conversely for 
recovery of a moiety of the value from any 
person whose proper is increased in value 
as a result of the making of a town planning 
scheme. Moreover, sect. 60 of the Act enables 
the responsible authority, for the purpos 
a town planning scheme, to purchase any 
comprised in such scheme, and the judicious 
exercise of this power, together with those 
powers under the compensation clauses just 
referred to, should, when applied to such a 
town as Willesden, enable its further extension 
to proceed under a comprehensive plan, which, 
while conserving and protecting private in- 
terests, does no injustice to those great civic 
rights and aspirations which are certain to 
dominate our newer towns. The garden cities 
and suburbs which are springing into exis- 
tence are competitive factors which cannot 
be ignored by those older communities wh 
have hitherto been handicapped by the la 
of those comprehensive powers of planning 
which the designers of the model towns 
possess. Most of the fine trees which the 
centuries had bequeathed and which judicious 
planning would have preserved to Willesden 
have been felled. In the rden cities less 
bountifully supplied their preservation is an 
object of the designer. The Housing and 
Town Planning Act has come late for Willes- 
den, but not too late to pre: e much of 
the natural beauty which unimaginative and 
unordered development would otherwise un- 
questionably destroy.” 


——— 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


has accepted the 


The Carron Company forward us two hand- 
somely produced catalogues, devoted respeo- 
tively to ranges and to registers. and interiors. 


The design of these latter maintain the 
standard which the Carron Company have 


taught the public to expect. Several pages 
are devoted to illustrations of designs for 
‘““barless’”’ fires, a type of fire which is rapidly 
gaining in popularity, The “Carron” ranges 
are widely known and used throughout the 
kingdom. The catalogue enclosed forms a 
convenient reference book for the firm’s manu- 
factures, dealing first with every form of port- 
able range, followed by ranges suitable for 
the methods of cookery which find favour in 
different parts of the country. We would 
particularly draw the attention of our readers 
to the Carron ‘self-acting cottage ranges, in 
which the oven has two conducting plates 
cast on the side next the fire, and consequently 
require no surrounding smoke flue, 

We have received from the Armorduct 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Witton, Bir- 
mingham, and Farringdon-avenue, London, 
E.C., a copy of their new Conduit Catalogue, 
C/1103. The firm have gone to considerable 
trouble and expense to render it as complete 
and handy as possible for purposes of 
reference, and we must admit that their efforts 
have been attended with success. An import- 
ant feature in the ‘Armorduct” conduit 
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system is the ‘‘Armorduct” flexible enamel. 
Conduit tubes, as our readers are aware, 
require protection from the acids and alkalis 
met with in plaster, and from the moisture of 
the atmosphere; cheap lacquers and japans 
render it impossible, from their lack of 
elasticity, to apply a natural bend without 
cracking the protecting enamel, and it is 
claimed that the ‘ Armorduct’ flexible 
enamelling possesses such tenacity as to be in- 
different to the rough handling incident upon 
installation work, and to admit of natural 
bends. Special attention is drawn to the 
“Armorduct”’? patent screwed ‘‘ knock-out” 
box, which is manufactured to meet the de- 
mand for a screwed universal type junction 
box. This box is now supplied stop-tapped on 
inlet. The firm’s multiple oblong 
tion boxes and distribution interiors for 
high voltage work should also find a welcome. 
Among other specialities of the ‘“‘ Armorduct ”’ 
Company are floor inspection boxes, multiple 
switch fittings, and watertight fittings. The 
catalogue should certainly be in the hands of 
all concerned with lighting installations. 

Messrs. Robert Jenkins & Co., of Rother- 
ham, send us particulars of the ‘‘ Hau-sho”’ 
boiler for hot water suply and heating. It is 
claimed that the ‘‘ Hau-sho”? has solved the 
problem of producing a hot-water boiler of 
relatively small size, compact shape, and rapid 
and effective in heating power. The boiler 
may be placed in an angle or rec 
still accessible from the front for aning 
When thus placed, Messrs. Jenkins supply a 
cast front in one piece, and sheet-iron casing 
adapted for the insertion of asbestos. The 
boiler is horseshoe-shaped in plan, with a flat 
front, and the feed door will admit an ordinary 
kitchen shovel, and the mouth of a scuttle. 
It may be placed in a mantel-opening, when 
used for warming. or supply, and be fitted 
with a tiled surround, in the same way as a 
register-grate. Another speciality of the same 
firm is the ‘‘ Dual” independent’ boiler, for 
heating and service, designed to take the place 
of the all-copper boiler, necessitated where 
soft water only is obtainable. The boiler of 
wrought-welded iron contains a copper coil, 
connected to the service pipes, so that the 
water for domestic use is kept from contact 
with the iron; thus the advantages of a copper 
boiler are obtained, without the disadvantages 
of increased cost and inferior durability. 


——_--@--_ 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Technical Museum in Austria. 

The technical museum in Vienna, to com- 
memorate the sixtieth anniversary of the reign 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, is nearing 
completion. The contents of the museum will 
show not only the development of industries 
and crafts, but will, from time to time, be 
supplemented to emphasize the progress which 
is being made. A feature will be made of 
inventions applicable to labour-saving, and 
manufacturers are invited to co-operate with 
the Director in securing objects of interest. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Technical 
Museum, Ebendorferstrasse 6, Vienna. 


Building Construction in China. 


The sum of 1,203,0047. spent by China last 
year on the purchase of foreign building 
materials, cement, timber, furniture, window 
glass, etc., is (according to a report by Mr. 
H. H. Fox, acting Commercial Attaché to 
H.M. Legation at Peking), indicative of a 
far-reaching change which 1s coming over the 
habits of the Chinese people. The dilapidated 
rows of one-storied houses of lathe and plaster, 
dark, insanitary, and comfortless, which 
formerly did duty as Government offices, 
schools, barracks, etc., are rapidly disappear- 
ing before buildings in foreign style of brick 
and stone, fitted with such up-to-date ccn- 
veniences as electric light and steam heat; 
while in all the large cities and trading 
centres, merchants and shopkeepers are re- 
placing the shanties of former days with 
modern constructions, in which the yanglou or 
foreign upper story, and the plate-glass 
window, are usually conspicuous features. 
The style is more often than not atrocious, 
and the work shoddy, but in places, like 
Shanghai and Peking, where the erection of 
business buildings and Government offices has 
been entrusted to foreign architects, the results 
are not unworthy of a European city. As 
regards such materials as stone and_ bricks, 
China is already well supplied, and she is 
beginning to manufacture her own cement ; but 
good timber, owing to the reckless disregard 
of elementary principles of afforestation dur- 
ing the past fifty years, is, except in remote 
and inaccessible parts of the country, entirely 
lacking. For such articles as steel joists and 
plates, ironmongery, and tools, corrugated 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


r i i ii ist, see previous issues. 
5 ts still open, but not included in this List, 28 : ; a : i 
ec oaks Nuabse. Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x.; Public Appointments, xvii. ; Auction Sales, xxii. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


i i ing informati i i fh as: the advertisers do not 
rtail iti d those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, suc. f } 
Ce Bea 8 cont aie ilawestt or any aoe that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
ir are aaa for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date Pe ai at the aoniimemensmonts of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of ‘those willing to | 
g 


*,* Tt must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as adve-tisements; and that while ever 
% endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions, 


SepremBer 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practising in Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- 
ated by R.I.B.A. 


SEPTEMBER 5.—Skegness.—CorraGe HOsPiTat.— 
Mr. E. R. Sutton, i.K.1.B.A., Assessor. Pre- 
mium iél. 15s. : 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Fforest-fach.—Parish hall, to 
cost 1,2001. Premium 51. 5s. Particulars from 
Mr, H. Plant, 14, Fisher-street, Swansea. 

SEPTEMBER 9, — Pontefract. — SwimMinc- 
BATHS.—Open to architects of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Particulars from the Borough 
Surveyor. 

SepTeMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Court or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, ior the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000. The Official 
Gazette may be seen at the Library of the 
RIBA. 

SEPTEMBER 15. — Lowestoft. — ScHoon. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill. Three premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
5 guineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 

Sepremper 16, — Manchester. — Liprary AnD 
Anr Gattertes.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

Ocrozer 4. — Easington R.D.C. — 100 model 
houses for Murton Colliery, Durham. 23 per 
cent. on net cost to successful architect. 


Octosrr 7. — Barnsley. — Extension oF 
Batus.—The Barnsley 'T.C. invite drawings for 
proposed extension of Public Baths. Three 
premiums are offered. See advertisement in 
issue of August 11 for further particulars. 

Ocroser 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 
school to accommodate about 200 children. Par. 
ticulars from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 
Bilston. 

October 14. — Bristol. — Aurerations mn THE 
Granp Hover. — Particulars from Mr. EB. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

Octozer _30.—Holland.—Starnep Gass Wurn- 
Dow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 


Octozer 31.— Marylebone. — New Municrpat 
Buiwpines.—Premiums of 1001., 75l., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R1B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

November 1, — City of St. Petersburg.— 
Monument To Atexanper II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 18, 1910. 

Novemser 30.—Cardiff—Trcunican_ Insrrrure. 
+The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 1251., 75l., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. §. Gibson, assessor. 

November 


1 August 25 for 
er pa Premiums of 195l.,  75l., 
and 501. Mr E. 'T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 29.— Glasgow. — DrsicN FoR A 
Brwee.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver. 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E. 
* JANUARY 31, 1912.—Australia DESIGNS FOR 
HEDERAL Capitan CrTy.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JULy 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,001, to 875l. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

OED ee Nottingham. — Barrist Cuurce 
sES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs, Rorke & Jack. 
Son. solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 
o Dars.—Rochdale Iniirmary.—Mxrensrons. 
—Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


TH 


No Darvs.—Salford.—Extension _ of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 20/. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford, Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. _ 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Berwick.—VERANDAH.—Hrection 
of a verandah at Infirmary, Plans and specifica- 
tions from Mes: Gray & Boyd, architects, 2, 
Ivy-place, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

SepTeMBeR 2. — Dorchester.—BOILER-HOUSE. 
Construction of a new boiler-house at the 
County Offic Plans and specification at the 
County Surveyor’s Office. 4 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Norwich.—PRreEMIsES.—Erection 
of business premises, St. Stephen’s-corner. 
and specifications, and quantities from 

A. F. Scott & Son, 24, Castle-meadow, 


4,—Bradford.—Liprary.—Erection 
Library, Great Horton. Drawings 
and general conditions of contract seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender from the City 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 


SePpremBeR 4,—Brynmenyn.—ScHoors.—Hrec- 


alley. Plans and specifications seen, and quan- 
M 7 Bia Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the 
,, Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate-street, 
Cardiff. 
SEPTEMBER 4.—Carlow.—DWELLINGs.—Erection 
of sixteen artisans’ dwellings on two different 
sites. Plans and specification by Mr, Peter P. 
Carbery, C.E., Town Surveyor. Deposit of 2I. 2s. 

S=premper 4. — Keighley. — Appitrons.—For 
additions to brewery. Plans seen, and quanti- 
ties from Messrs. J. Haggas & Sons, architects, 


North. t, Keighley. 
* SEPT 4.— London, W.— FLoorinG, 


the Kensington Board of 
e tenders for proyiding and laying 
“Armadek” flooring, plastering walls, and 
decorative works to wards 11 and 18 of Infirmary, 
Marloes-road, Kensington, W. See _advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
SepreMBer 4, — Nottingham.—URinNA’ 
tion of new urinal at King Edward Park. 


Plans 
seen, and quantities from the City Architect, Mr. 


F. B. Lewis, Guildhall, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 4. — Slaithwaite. — Dritr-Hatt.— 
Erection of a drill-hall. Plans and quantities 
from Mr. W. Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 4, 
Ki e-buildings, Huddersfield. 

SePTeMper 5. Bridlington.—Hovses.—Hrec 
tion and completion of two houses, St. John’s- 
walk. Drawings, etc., from Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Carlton House, Bridlington 

SEpreMser 5, — Portsmouth. — R) 
taking off four sets of struts and walings to the 
Dolphin at the sewage outlet at the entrance 
of Langston Harbour, and replacing with new. 
Specification and plan from the Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth, 

SEPTEMBER 6.—Brigg.--ScHooL.—Erection of 
a new classroom and cloakroom at the Grammar 
School. Plans and _ specifications, by Mr. 


George Allison, architect, Grimsby, at 11, 
Bigby-street, Brigg. 
SEPTEMBER _6.—Catterick.—CuaPrL.—Erection 


of a new Wesleyan chap Drawings seen, and 
quantities from the architect, Mr. Herbert 
Howarth, 20, Greenbank-road, Darlington. 

SEPTEMBER 6.—Denbigh.—Hovusrs.—F or build- 
ing two houses in Denton Pool. Plans and 
specifications from Mr. Edward James Edgar, 19, 
Holland-villas, Denbigh. 

SEPTEMBER —Sancreed.—Piccery.—Brection 
of a piggery at Roskennals Farm. Plans and 
specification with Mr. A, Pearse Jenkin, Tre- 
wirgle Office, Redruth. 

SEPTEMBER 7. — Aberdeen. — ADvITIONS.—For 
additions to premises in Berryden-road. Plans 
seen, and_ specifications ‘and quantities from 
Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, architects, 181a, 
Union-street, Aberdeen. 

SEPreMBeR 17.—Berwick-on-Tweed.—Horen,— 
Rebuilding part of the Salmon Hotel. Plans 
and specifications from Me: Gray & Boyd, 
architects, 2, Ivy-place, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

SEPTEMBER 7. Longside.—ScHoo..—Erection 
of new school buildings. Plans seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. G. T. Anderson, architect, 1, 
Crown-terrace, Aberdeen. 


SePremBer 8.—Castleford.—A.terations.—For 


eS) 


alterations to the Castleford Temple-st) 
Council School. Plans seen, and specificatil 
with quantities, on deposit of 11., from } 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield} 

SepteMper 8. — Guisborough. — Axreratic 
nrc.—Additions and_ alterations to Adm|: 
Chaloner Hospital. Plans and specifications} 
the Hospital. Mr. J. W. Clarke, Guisborou} 


Yorkshire. 

SEPTEMBER 8, — Keighley. — ApprT1ons.— 
additions to laundry. Plans seen, and quanti! 
from Messrs. J. Haggas & Sons, architelll 
BY Ocueaineers Keighley. 


9. — Adwick-le-Street. — Poti} 
station.—Erection of police-station at Adwick!) 
Street, near Doncaster. Plans seen, and spec! 
cations, with quantities, on deposit of 1l., fr 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding Archite 
County Hall, Wakefield. | 

September 9.—Connel Ferry.—Restoration| 
For the restoration of Falls of Lora Ho 
Connel Ferry. Plans seen, and quantities fr} 
Mr. James G. Falconer, architect, 22, Alexand) 
place, Oban. 

SEPTEMBER 9,.—Oathlaw.—Corrs 
of four cottages. Mr. D. W. Gallowa: 
Brechin, Scotland, / 

SEPTEM: 9.—Sutton.—Appitions, ET¢.—1) 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders | 
the erection of sanitary annexes and alteratic 
to laundry at the Belmont Workhouse, Sutt: 
Surrey. Drawings and specification prepared 
Mr. W. 1. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech, 
Engineer-in-Chief, Office of the Board, Embail 
ment, E.C. Deposit_of 11. 

SEPTEMBER 11.—Birmingham.—App1rtons} 
For erection at the Infirmary of a pathologi 
and bacteriological laboratory and X-ray depa| 
ment, also for alterations to the infectious ble 
to provide additional accommodation for nurs 
Plans seen, and particulars from Messrs. W. | 
Ward, architects, Paradise-street, Birmingha’ 
Quantities on deposit of 21. 

SEPTEMBER 11,—East Preston.—Repairs, ETC 
Repair and redecoration of the nurses’ home) 
the Workhouse. Specification at the Workhou. 
Mr. Arthur Shelley, Clerk to the Guardiar 
Town Offices, Littlehampton. 

SEPTEMBER 11.—Leeds.—-Hostet.—Erection 
one hostel for women students at the City. 
Leeds Training College. Deposit of Ql. 9s, 
Mr. W. Peel Schofield, of Park-row, Leeds. 

*  SepreMBer 12. — Aldershot.—Appitions, E 
=—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
Public Buildings invite tenders for alteratio 
and additions to the Royal Pavilion. See a 
vertisement in this issue for further particular 

SEPTEMBER 12.—Badby.—ScHoot.—Erection 
public elementary school. Quantities from t 
architect, Mr. John T. Blackwell, 53, Hig 
street, Kettering. 

September 12.—Bridgwater.—A1rerations, EI 
;—For repairs, alterations, painting, etc., ab t 
Town Hall and Municipal Buildings. Specific 
tion seen, and quantities from the Borouk 

or. 
EPTEMBER  13.—Kingham.—ScHoo1.—Breetic 
of a new school, Plans and specification see 
and quantities, on deposit of 20. 2s., from M 
Sidney Stallard, County Surveyor, County Hal 
Oxford. 

SePreMBeR 13.—Stirchley.—FLoor.—Constr 
tion of a wooden floor to cover the swimmit 
pond at the public baths, and a storage she 
Quantities and forms of tender from M 
Am W. Cross, A.M.Inst.C.E., 23, Valentin 
roa ng’s Heath. Deposit of il. 1s. 

SEPTemper 14.—Pontsarn.—SaNATORIUM.—Hie 
tion of a sanatorium. Plans and specification 
seen, and quantities from the architect, 
Thomas Roderick, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 

PTEMBER, 16.—Dover.—Scuoo..—Erection of 
gi school. Specification and quantities, ¢ 
deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. W. C. Hawk 

i i se, Biggi 


—Erect'| 
archite| 


street, Dover. 
* SEPTEMBER 16.—Kempston. 1 
sION.—The Bedfordshire Education Committ 
invite tenders for additions to Bedford-ros 
Council School, Kempston. See advertiseme 
in this issue for further particulars. 
%* SeprempeR 16.—Leek.—Scuoo..—The_ Sta 
fordshire Education Committee invite tenders f 
new Council school at “Leek. See advertiseme 
in this issue for further particulars. 
%* SEPTEMBER 18.—Longmoor Camp.—R@D 
ScHooL.—The Secretary of State for War invit 
tenders for riding school at Longmoor Gam 
Woolmer Sub-District. See advertisement 
this issue for further particulars. 5 
SEPTEMBER 18.—Sunbury.— WHarr.—Extens\ 
of Church Wharf. Specification and quantiti 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 

varagraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
he names of those willing to submit tenders, 
nay be sent in. 
rom Mr. Harold F. Coales, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E 
surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, Sun- 
vury-on-Thames. 
« SEPTEMBER 18.—West Ham.—New WorksHop, 
t¢e.—The West Ham Education Committee invite 
enders for alterations of cloak-room, Regent’s- 
ane Schools, and new workshop, Grange-r ad 
pecial Schools. See advertisement in this issue 
or further particulars. 

Sepremper 19.—Wigan.—Appitions.—Erection 
f additions at the Sanatorium, Whelley. 
rawings and quantities from the Borough 
ingineer, King-street West, Wigan 
SEPTEMBER 20. — Douglas.—ALTERATIONS,—For 
Iterations to ‘‘ Murray’s House,” Mount Have- 
yck. Plans and specifications from Messrs. J. 
fowle & Son, architects, St. George’s-street, 
Jouglas, Isle of Man. 
SEPTEMBER 20.—St. 
rection of an exten 
jouncil School. 


Helens.—EXxTEnsion.— 
on of the Thatto Heath 
specifications, and 
1s., from the archi- 
Biram & Fletcher, George-street, 


. -Erection of 
prty-five sing 
yecification by Mr. 
, Ballyshannon, 
the Council, Board: room, 
celan 

SEPTENBER 23.—Douglas.—ApDITIONS.—Altera- 
ons and additions to the Home for the Poor. 
lans and specifications from Mess J. Cowle 
ae architects, Douglas, Isle of Man. Deposit, 


1 Bannon, Clerk 
Bawnboy, Cavan, 


No Dare.—Chandler’s Ford.—Hovses ‘Erec- 
an of four houses on the Hiltingbury Estate. 
Jans and specifications at the Estate Office, 
aandler’s Ford H. V. Milles-Diamond, 
.R.LB.A., architect and surv 
No Date.—Gorseinon.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
ay houses. Plans and_ specifications from 
Cook Rees, M.S The Parade, ah 

io ‘Dare. —Grays. DRILL HALL, ETC.—Hrection 
_ drill-hall, instructor's quarters, stores, etc. 
aposit of 20. to, Colonel F. Johnson, 
B., Secretary, Territorial Force Association, 
ex County, Bank-chambers, Chelmsford. 

© Date.—Lincoln.—Atrerations.—For altera- 
ms to the dispenser’s house at the Lincoln 
‘unty Hospital. Architect, W. G. Watkins, 
lver-street, Lincoln. Deposit of ll. 


2NGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


SEPTEMBER 4.— Dundalk.— WELL, rErc.—For 
iking well and erecting a pump at North 
arsh. Specification. by Mr. Cahill, C.E., 

jancis- -street, Dundalk. 

\EPTEMbeR 6.—Barrow-in-Furness.—CYLINDFR, 
Supply of a copper cylinder and other work at 


THE BUILDER. 


SEPTEMBER 6.—Streatley.—Brmpce.—Repair of 
the Streatley and Goring bridge. Messrs. 
Hedges & Son, Market-place, “Wallingford. 
SEPTEMBER 7.—Cork.—WELL, ETC.—For sinking 
well and erecting pump at Faggot-hill, Clogheen. 
Plan and specification, on deposit of 5l., to the 
Clerk, the Board-room, Workho: 
SEPTEMBER 8.—New ‘Ross.—Dy MO, ETC.— 
Erection of a steam dynamo, accumulators, and 


w: g at Greywell Brewery. Specification, on 
Gireitt of 1l. 1s., from Mr. Arthur E. Porte, 
M.Inst.E.E., M.Inst.C.E.1., 43, Dawson- street, 

Dublin. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Sleaford.—Bripcr.— Widening 
bridge, Osbournby Drove. Plan and _ specifica- 
tion with Mr. F. H. Ellis, District Surveyor, 
Sleaford. 

SEPTEMBER 11,—Salford.—Licutmn¢.—Installa- 


tion of incandescent gas lighting at the Council 
school. Drawing, specification, and forms of 
tender, on deposit of 11, 1s from the Gas 
Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford. 
SEPTEMBER 12.—Basingstoke.—Heatina.—-For 
installation of hot-water apparatus at Basing- 
stoke High School. Plans and ecification, on 


deposit of 31. 3s., from Mr. W. J. Taylor, ‘County 
punerer ay he Castle, Winchester. 
* EATING.—The 


West ‘Ham ‘Education Committee invite tenders 
for low pressure hot-water heating apparatus 
at Gainsborough-road School. See _advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars 

NOVEMBER —Cairo.—Brice.—Construction 
of a road bridge across the Bahr-el-Aama. Speci- 
fications seen at the Commercial Intelligence 
Drench ik: of ate Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
stree 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Hull.—Paintine.—For painting 
required at the cemeteries. Forms of tender and 
particulars from Mr. A. E. White, City Engineer, 
Town Hall, Hull. 

SEPTEMBER t — Keighley. — Paintinc. — For 
painting the manager’s house, Filter Beds, Old- 
field. Particulars from the Borough Engineer. 

SEPTEMBE: 5. — Keighley. — PAINTING. — For 
painting exterior of the Workhouse. Quantities 
from Mr. G. E. Spencer, Clerk, Keighley. 

Sepremper 5. — Rochdale. — Partie. — For 
painting at Falinge Park. Particulars from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

SEPTEMBER 6. — Keighley. “— PaintiIné. — For 

painting at the Victoria Hospital. Particulars 
oa Edith C. Grace, Secre 

SEPTEMBER 7.—Walsall.—PA NG.—For paint- 
ing portions of the Workhouse. Particula: 
specification with the Worlchouse Master 

H. Lewis, Clerk, 29, Leicester-street, Wa 

‘Sepremper 14. — Fazakerley.—Painim 

painting at the Cottage Homes. Spe 
eon Mr. Harris P. Cleaver, Union Glerk, Union 
Offices, Brougham-terrace, Liverpool. 

14, — Walton. — Parn7INe 
Workhouse 


=MBER, 
painting at Walton 
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ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


SEPTEMBER 6.—Clacton.—Marerrats.—Supply of 
flints and granite. Specitication and form of 
tender from Mr. D. J. Bowe, peveycE to the 
Council, Town Hall, Clacton-on- 

SEPTEMBER pon eae cain .—Improve- 
ment of the Bridgend and Cowbridge main road. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities at 
the Police-station, Cowbridge, and from Mr. 
T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the C.C., Glamor- 
gan County Ofte s, Westgate-street, Cardiff. 

SEPTEMBER -Gloucester.—Roap —For _im- 
proving the Gites approach to Chep- 
stow Bridge. Plans seen, and specification and 


quantities from Mr. Ei. S. Sinnott, M.Inst.C.E. 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 
eposit of 21, 2 


SEPTEMBER 6. eighley.—RoaD.—For kerbing, 
asphalting, channelling, and draining roads. 
Specifications and quantities from Mr. 'T. Burton, 
Surveyor, 80, Cark-road, Keighley. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—Beaminster.—SmWER.—For lay- 
ing new sewer for a portion of village of Evershot. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. S. R. Baskett, 
solicitor, Evershot. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—lLees.-—STREFTS.—For sewering, 
levelling, paving, flagging, and channelling of 
streets. Specifications and quantities from the 
Engineer, Mr. A. H. Mountain, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Prince’s-chambers, 16, John Dalton-street, Man: 


chester. Deposit of 1. 
SepreMBeR 11, — Bedlington. — Srreers.—For 
making-up streets. Plans and 


quantities with the Surveyor, Mr. J. E. Johnston, 
Bedlington, 
SePreMBeR 11.--Oxford.—DRa1naGe.—Construc- 


tion of new drainage works a 


Cowley-road. Plans and sr at the 
Workhouse. Mr. Adolphus Ballard, Clerk to the 
Corporation, 5, Magdalen-street, Oxford. 


SEPTeMBeR 11.—Reigate.—Spatis.—Supply of 
granite or basalt spalls. Mr. Frank C. Morrison, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 46, High-street, Reigate. 

SepremBer 14.—London.—Drainacr.—-Drainage 
works at Wandsworth Cemetery, Magdalen-road, 
Wandsworth. Specification, drawings, and form 
of contract from ites Borough Engineer, 215, 
Balham High-road, 8 

SePTEMBER 14.. Reading. —Roav.—For making. 
up road. Drawings seen, and specifications from 
Mr. John Bowen, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, ‘Town Hall, Reading. 

SEPTEMBER 18.—Felixstowe.—GRAnite.—Supply 
of granite. Speci ions from Mr. H. Clegg, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 

SEPTEMBER 18. — Wednesbury. * Roap -For 
making-up road Plans and specifications from 
M Martin Scott, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury. 

No Dan Pinxton.—Warer Mary. 
a_ water main at Storth-lane. 


—For laying 
Particulars from 


2 Devonshire-road Hospital. Plans and quan- from Mr, Harris P. Cleaver, Union Clerk, Union Mr. H. Sileock, District Surveyor, 67, Westgate, 
ies from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Offices, Brougham-terrace, ‘Liverpool. Mansfield. 
jeg pit NL LCL 

Baus i - al fae rtised. Sal Seon 
ature of Appointment. By whom Advertise ary. pplicatic 
EE ASOSTAND (EDUC. SURVEYORS DED). ices. [Northampton ©. Cs .c..:cseesso 20 bance essestincreeciost tet nescence ee Sept. 13 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered, of Snie, 
CK, APPLIANCES, ayp FURNITURE, 96, MIDDLESEX-ST., E.C.—On the Premises | Fryett, White, & Co. Sept. 5 
ILDING MATERIALS, CHARING CROSS-ROAD, W.C.—On the Premises s (puomney & vo Rous He 

oods & Co. ept. 1s 


INTRACTOR’S STOCK anp PLANT, NORTHAMPTON—On the Premis 


— ————— 


REIGN AND COLONIAL—Continued from p. 257. 


la roofing, paints and distempers, window 
Ss, electric accessories, water and heating 
nt, etc., China should be a good customer 
| many years to come. 


Building Material, Italy. 

the Gazzetta Officiale (Rome) of August 18 
tains a notice to the effect that tenders will 
ceived at the office of the ‘‘ Direzione del 
do Militare,’’ Turin, up to September 21, 
| the construction ‘of buildings for an 
Mery and engineering school. “The upset 
je is put at 100,0001. See Wote. 

ote.— Although the contract referred to in 
foregoing notice will in all probability be 
irded to an Italian firm, nevertheless the 


tying out of the work may involve the 
chase of some materials out of Italy. 

he Gazzetta Officiale of August 18 pub- 
ps the text of a law authorising the 
bnditure on the construction, ete. of 
fernment offices at Messina, Reggio 
abria, and Palmi, during a period of ten 


is from 1912, 


of 49,775,000 lire 
11,0002.). 


(about 


P ATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


12,931 of 1910.—Adolf Friedman: Joint boxes 
for electric wirin 


26,471 of 1910. 


‘oates Downing and Alan 


Pye: Chimney pots and ventilator cowls. 
26,708 ; 
Schwartz: Manufacture of mats, chair seats, 


flooring blocks, and like flat articles. 

28,694 of 1910. — James Yate Johnson 
(Chemische Fabriken and Asphaltwerke Ak 
Ges.); Manufacture of asphalt blocks, slat 
and the like. 

1,637 of 1911.—Lodovico Lacietto: Ceramic 
tiles for decorations imitating mosaics. 

1,993 of 1911. elvin Decorsia Crommett : 
Means for removing stones from the ground. 

2519 of 1911—J. & ©. G. Bolinders 
Mekaniska Verkstads Aktiebolag and Adolf 
Julius Tenow: Machines for sawing timber. 


* All these posiheryiiean are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


3,142 of 1911.—Wilhelm Schwarzhaupt: 
Water fe adapted to be attached to a 
supply tap. 


Albert Lacy, 
Sink and waste pipe con- 


4,502 of 1911——Kathe Krenzishy: Method 
and device for covering internal and external 
s, ceilings, and roofs, preparatory to being 
covered with mortar or the like, and fabrics 


for this purpose. 
7,149 of 1911—Ignaz Wieder and Rudolf 


4,334 of 1911—Henry Parish, 
and Wilham King: 
nector. 


Pesl : Automatically- -operated guards for 
windows. 
7,814 of 1911—Henry John Scott: Method 


of and means for ventilating rooms. 
ees 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 21s, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
ete., per annum, 

Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


August 10,—By Ronr. Newaa: 
"Two enclosures of meadow 


land, 6a. lr. 14 p., f. and c. £600 
; By James Harrr 
Llanfrothen, Merioneth.—Partof Wern Hstate, ie 
AB a. 27. nae 4,795 
August: 15 
Aspley, 
tie Scale Sn z 900 
2 to 12 (even), Crowther 
(even), Robinson 
7l, 23. 6A. ....... 1,400 
(odd), Robinson. ’ 
“Day-st., ut. 89 yr 1,900 


1 to 17 (odd), Day-st., 2 mt) 
Garforth-st., wi 89 yrs., g.r. 
1, 3, 11, 18, 19, 21, 27, 29, and 85, ¢ Gra 
and3,7,9, In? : 


to 18 ieven), 
abe 


2,200 
ut. 951 £00 
August 16. ‘by Maso 
re, Westmorland. — Two freehold 
cottag 7p. ES 60 
‘August 19.—By Txorxnornow & Co. 
Skelton, Cumberland. — Freehold, ar ots 
meadow, and pasture land, 84a. 1 r. 1,400 
Castle Sowerby, Cumberland.—Croft pase 
and 38a. 33. f andc. 800 
21,—By Amos DUERE 
Bolton-by: “Bowland, Yorks.—Higher Whittons 
Farm, 105 ; ; 2,250 
August 2 » & MADDISON. 
Hemsby, Norfolk. sand2a,27.8).4 
c. po 620 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 


f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la, for hme; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd, for yard; gr. for 
grove; bh, fcr beerhouse; p.h. for public-honse ; 0. for 
Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


ee as 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 
ee BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £4. 
Best Stocks : 113 9 
Picked Stocks for Facings 270 


Per 1000, Delivered. at Railway Depét. 


s. d. £5. d. 
Flettons. 1 §°O Double Headers 13 7 ‘6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
es 0 Ends ... Wp 
Two Sides and 
i) one End 7 6 
Splays & Sq 7 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do, Bullnos 40 0 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 1017 6 
Best Stourbridge Header TAG 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins,Bullnose, 
@uazep Bricks. and Flats ...... 14 7 6 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers 6  OneSideand two 
Headers .. 6 Ends 7 6 
Quoins,_ Two Sid 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End. ...... 18 7 6 
6 


D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 17 
Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than Peer 

8. 


Thames and Pit Sand . 6 : “per yard, delivered. 
‘yhames Ballast .. 5 


” 
Best Portland Cement. 29 ; per ‘ton, > 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 
Nors—The cement or lime © came oe ait 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime . 12s, 6d. per yard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay i $ 278. 0d. per ton at rly dpt” 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Bare Sronz—delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Pacdington Depot. 1 6 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Hims 
Depot 
Portnann Stonn (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf 2-1 


White Basebed, delivered on road Waggons 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 2 2 

Per Ft, Cube, d 


Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 

Beer in blocks 16 Freestone... 20 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield Free- 
Darley Dale in stone . 

blocks . . 24 Talacre & & Gwespyr 
Bed Corsehiil in Stone.. 28 
blocks . 5 8 

Yorx Sroxs—Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep0t. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks 

Per Ft. Super., Deli 
6 in, sawn two s 

40 ft. super.).. 

6 in.rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes 
2 in. to 2} in, sawn one side slabs (randor 
14 in, to 2 in, ditto, ditto.. 


red at Railway Depot. 
es landings to sizes (ander 


THE BUILDER. 


STONE (Continued). 


Harp Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks .. 30 
Per Ft. Super., Delfvered at Railway Depot. 

6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) enous) 
6 in. rubbe ald) 0 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (ran Grit} 
2 in, self-faced random flags ........... o 8 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In, In. £5. a. In, In. £58. 4, 
20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor .. 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto 6 20x12 ditto . a6: 
20x10 1st quality 18x10 ditto 5 0 
ditto. 0 16 x8 ditto 5 0 
20x 12 ditto 0 20 x 10 per: manent 
16x8 ditto.. 0 green . github 
22x10 best blue 1810 ditto 912 6 
Portmadoc. 6 16 x8 ditto 612 6 
16x8 ditto... 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d. 8. d. 
Best plain red roof- Do. Omamental (per 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 1000) 52 6 
Hip and Valley i 
(per doz.)...... 37 (per doz. 40 
Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon’ red, 
1000) . 0000) brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 
Do.Ornamental (per 
60 0 1000) ... 50 0 
40 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
30 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Best ‘Hartshill” Staffords. (Hanley) 
brand, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 
faced (per 1000)... 50 0 (per 1000) .... 6 
Do. pressed (per Hand-made sand- 
1000) ... AY 6 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Wood. 
Buriprxe Woop. At per standard, 
Deals: best 3in. by lin, and 4in, a 8. d. £ s. da. 
by 9 in. and ITin,. 400... 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 13 10 ao LE) 
Battens: pest 23 in. by 
8in., and 3in. by 7 in. and8in. 11 10 1210 0 
Battens: best 2h by Gand3by6... 010 less than 


0 
tt} 
i) 
1 0 Ok 
0 
0 
0 


7 in, and 8 in, 


0 


Deals: seconds less thn best. 

Battens : seconds 010 0 » 5 
2in, by in. and 2 in, by 6 i 910 10 10 
Qin, by 44 in. and2 in. by5in. 9 0 10 0 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 


lin, and 1} in. by 7 in. 010 0 


battens. 
0 ” 


fin... 
Fir timber: 
or Memel(ayerage specification) 5 
Seconds . 4 
Small timber (8 i 
Small timber ( 
Swedish balks 
Pitch-pine timbe 


Soaon00 


JorneRS’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in. by lin, 2 0 
3 in. by 9 in, 0 
Battens,2hin,and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 
Second yellow deals,3in.byllim. 19 0 9 
= in, by 9 i 00 
Battens,2hin. and 3in, by 7 in. 00 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in, and 9 in, 400 15 0 
Battens,2}in.and3in. by7in. 1110 0 *, 1210 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
0 22 10 
0 1) 19 10 
O cg i © 
0 17 10 
0 16 0 
0 12 10 
Third yellow deals, 3in.by 11 i: 0 14 10 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in, 0 4 0 
Battens 0 ll o 


Battens .. 


5 » 
Battens 
Pitch-pine : 
Under 2 in, thick ex 
Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 44 0 
Oddments 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Oddments 
Kurai Pine— 
Danzig and Stettin 
Large, per ft, cube, 0 
Small’ "» 5 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per fis cube 0 
0 
0 


mocos SoSoSCOSCCS 


Dry Wainscot Oak, perft. sup.as 
inch 
din. : 
Dry Mahogeny—Houndras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 


I~ ARS 
Se 


American, pe 
super. as inch . 
Teak, per loa 
American Whitewoo 

“per ft, cube .... 


or 


0 


more than 


best middling Desig At per load of at ft. 


ocoocof 


oo coocoo 


ecocoo ooo 


ooococco 
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WOOD (Continued). 
JorxuRs’ Woon (Continued)— 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 


lin, by 7 in. yellow, planedand £ s, d. 
shot Os 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and v 
matched “. 014 0 .. 
160... 
Oe 
OD Cine 
010. 
y! 
aiid bended or V- jointed brds. O11 0 
Lin. by 7 in. » O14 0 
fin. by 7 in. white » » 010 0 
Lin. by 7 in. » » 012 9 


6 in, at 6d. to 94, per square less than 7 in. ; 


t 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. f 


In London, or deliver|” 
Railway Vans, per t|) 
& 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. 8.) 
sections .... 700 | 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

sections . 90 
Steel Compound Stanchions ....,. 11 0 
‘Angles, Tees, and Channels, or 

nary sections 90 
Flitch Plates 90 


Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 7 1 


METALS, 
Per ton, in Teng 
Tron— £& s. 
Common Bars ... 
Staffordshire Crown 


merchant quality .. 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars’* 
Mild Steel Bars 
Hoop Inon, basis price 

» | Galvanised. 


"eAnd upwards, according to size and gouges 4 
Sheet Iron Black— 


815 
10 10 
815 


ecco of 


Ordinary sizes to 20 ¢ 915 0 .. 
» dg. 10.15 0. 
5 » 26g, 125 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20g. . 50 0 
Ordinary sizes to Mg. and 24g. 15 10 0 
6g. 0 


Sheet Tron, Gatranisecl flat, best quality 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 18 
22 g¢.and 24 . 18 10 
26 g. 2 
Galvanised Corrugated Shests— 
Orosnaey, eS) 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 
22 g. and 24 g. 


26 g. 
Best ‘Soft Steel Sheets. 6 tt, by 2it. 
to 3 ft. to 20g. and thicker. 0 
BED Soft Seal BUSSE 2 8 & 24 & 2 0 
26 


a 
o 
on 

ecco ooo CSCO 


Cut "Nails, 3i in. to 6i in. 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras, ) 


LEAD, &e. 


Leap—Sheet, English, 1b, and up 17 12 
Pipe in coils 18 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe 
Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne . 
Silesian .. 
Zino, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra, 


Corrrr— 
Strong Sheet per lb. 0 = 
‘hin ” ” 0 =— 
Copper nails » 0 = 
Copper wire ao = 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet » 0 = 
Thin 5 - 
Tix—English Ingots. » 0 - 
So1per—Plumbers’ oO 1 - 
Tinmen’s » 0 - 
Blowpipe » 0 - 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 oz. thirds 24d. 26 oz. fourths . 3 
» fourths . lid. 32 oz. thirds. bd 
21 oz. thirds. 3d. » fourths 4 
» fourths . 2d, Fluted Sheet, 3h 
26 oz. thirds. 4d, * 4 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN: CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 

Figured Rolled, Ox 
ford Rolled, Oce- 
anie, Arctic, Muffied, 
and’ Rolled Cathe 
dral, white. 

Ditto, tinte 

Not léss than three crates. 


% HEME 8 
20 


wg 


OILS, &e. £ 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 
» om » in barrels. » 03 

» » » indrums. ” o4 
Boiled ,, » in barrel; ” 04 
2» » in drums. ” o4 
Turpentine in barrel: ” 03 
» in drums ” 0 3 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 22 0 
Red Lead, Dry 20 10 
Best Linseed Oil Putty . per owt, 0mm 
Stockholm |Tar {.. . perbarrel 122 
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VARNISHES, &e. Per gallon. 
Pale Oak Varnish . 
Copal Oak ... 

rine Pale Blastic Oak 
Extra Hard Church Oak. 
fine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

fhurches .... . 014 
Blastic Carriage 

‘fine Pale Elastic Carr’ 
Pale Maple .. 

‘+ Pale Durable Copal 
. Pale French Oil . 


be et 


SSawoR She nrnoanw 


Pale Paper 
Japan Gold Size. 
Black Japan. 

nd Mahogany Stain 
swick Black 

a Black 

is 


ting... 

shand Brush Polish 
———_*--e—_——_ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(TE.—All communications with respect to literary 
artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
OR” (and not to any person by name); those 
ng to advertisements exclusively 
ess matters should be addressed to “THE 
LISHER,” and not to the Editor. 
‘communications must be authenticated by the 
and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
br not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
1unications. 

4 responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
is read at mectings rests, of course, with the 
vrs. 

cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
is; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
ngs, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
3, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
‘unless he has specially asked for them. 
idrawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
ition should bear the owner’s name and address 
her the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
venience may result from inattention to this. 

/ commission to a contributor to write an article, 
xecute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
t to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
led, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
imsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author of a 
of an article in type does not necessarily imply ita 
vance. 

.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
nportant architectural competition will always be 
ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
peen formally asked for or not. 


—— 
TENDERS. 


dmunications for insertion under this heaiins 
Lbe addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
$ later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, [N.B.—We 
bpublish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
echitect or the building owner; and we cannot 
hannouncements of Tenders accepted unless the 
it of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
i Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
ind for special reasons. ! 


jotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accept’. 


Bee 
moccconcoscccocon oaalom 
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pee 


f and other 


For rebuilding bakehouse, ete., for 


/ERSHO’ 
Messrs. Frend & Lloyd, architects, 


». Goode. 


LOb :-— 
, Wells, & Co., 


Kemp & Co......1..... £1,048 

W. Sanderson, Hog- 
moor-road, White- 
hill, Hants*..... 


£1,249 
1,080 
1,049 


ROTHERY (Ireland).—For construction of a 
} reservoir and other works for water supply for 


ide, Mr, P. H. McCarthy, architect, 30, W 
ind-street, Dublin, Quantities by architec 
Binns £11,976 9 9) P. Blake 0 
gBros. 11 7 1| Collen Bros. 00 
. Ma Martin & Co. 9,856 15 5 
11,048 0 0| J. Graham 9,770 2 10 
10,905 14 9} D. Clarke ... 9,741 1 6 


McKee & 


10,777 711] MeWally ... 9,616 7 9 
10,428 16 3| J. Fitzpatrick, 

Kanturk, Co, 
10,403 3 0 


~"TEn| 


IRCH STRETTON.—For widening an 1improvir 
is-street (South), for the Urban Distr i 


pein J. Marsh, Surveyor to the Council. Quanti- 
Surveyor 
2 00| W. Pi . £1,9 115 
23041 17 2-|-M. Carte: 1,960 19 7 
2,000 00;G.P.Trentham 1,20 00 
W. Jenkinson, 
19 8| Shrewsbury* 1,750 00 
| 
SNTRY. r new second floor offices, Upper 
iret. Tait & Herbert, architects, 


jer and Coventr: 
* f. F. Elliott - 
Wellerman Bros. 
| Hyde* 


£1,375 0 


Webster 
jett, Ltd., Foleshill. Tait & Herbert, 
ots, Leicester and Cove 


Fitting 


409 17 0 


| Painting. 


Pretty, Leicester* 85 00 
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COVENTRY.—For erection of a new mortuary and 
laundry extension at the Union Workhouse. J.B. 
Tickner, architect, High-street-chamber 
E. Harris . 00) A.J. Lora. 
H. Cousin: 0 0| Kelley & Son 
C. Garlick . 0 0 | H.Goode,Holm 
J. Worwood dale-road; 
Jones & Bacon Coventry? . 
H. Clarke & Sor Hickman 
C. A. Anela; Sons ......... 


£1,213 16 2 
945 10 0 


& Son 00 
J. Hatch & Sor 00 
H. Spi 33 60 
RT 818 00 
E. Fearnley & Sons 766 15 0 
J. Akeroyd & Son 737 00 
J. Taylor & Co. 718 00 


FERMOY.—For erection of twenty-four labourers’ 
dwellings in four blo Mr. D. J. Buckley, Town 
Surveyor, Fermoy, and 53, South-mall, Cork: — 


D. Creedon, Fermoy* 
D. Hayes, Fermoy* 


HACKN xr erection of Hackney Infirmary, 

s’ home, etc., for the Guardians. Mr. W. A. Finch, 
st and surveyor, 76, Finsbury-pavemer ee 

ridge & Shaw, Cambridget........ 


erection of a pair of 


HAWARDEN. ‘ 
at Ewloe Green, for the Tru: 


detached residence 


of the Ewloe Green Presbyterian Chapel. Mr. F. A. 
Roberts, M.S.A., arch and surveyor, Mold 
G. Cash & Sons... L. Parr .. £700 0 


GH, Wright J. Price, Buckley* 698 10 


G. Wright & Son: 705 0 


HOCKLEY (Birmingham).—For the extension of 
Tramway Depot, Whitmore-street, for the ‘Tramway: 
Committee of the yy Council. Mes: 
in, architects, Colmore-row, Birming! 


. Martin & 
am, Quan- 


tities by Mr. Anthony Rowse, Colmore-rcw, 
Birmingham :— 

Months. 

W. Sapcote & Sons 00 12 

A.N, Coles .. 00 10 

B. Whitehouse 00 14 

W. & J. Webb. 00 12 

¥. H. Smith... 00 2 

A. J. Teall & Son 00 10 

C. A. Horton 00 9 

T. Lowe & Son L00 12 

T. Blvins & So 00 9 

J. Wilson & Soi 16 5 

W. Pattinson 00 = 

J. Barnsley & Son 300 0 

W. Bishop 19,977 0 0 = 

G. Webb .. 19,475 0 0 18 

E. Crowder 19,057 0.0 8 

T. Johnson, Birming 18,757 0 0 7 
ensions, for 


LEICESTER. — 8 
ssrs, T. H, Downing & Co. 
Leicester and Covent 


‘uit & Herbert, 


Hardington & Elliott 6 

J.Chapman . io 0 

A. & W. Chambe 0 

Haskard, Rudkin, 0 

F. Elliott 0 

H, Herbert & 0 
LLANHA ‘or providing low-pressure 

hot-water heat: us at Llanharan Coun 


Glamorgan Education Committee. 
I., County Architect, Cardiff :— 
istol* - £106 


School, for the 
Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S 


Skinner, Board, & Co., Br 


LONDON.—For painting the interior of the Hackney 


Downs School, for the London County Council : 

Brand, Pettit, & Co. £857 chant, Hirst, & 
Stapleton & Sons Gor ortenecte ee £710 
McCormick & Son; H. Willmott, Hac 

J. Stewart ney® 


F. Bull Snewin Bros. 


LONDON.—Forenl 
school, Stockwell, for 
J. Ford & Sons . 

‘W. V. Goad. Ss 
H. Hollingsworth...... 
Lathey Bros. ........0... 
W. Hammond 
Rice & Son 


zing playground at the secondary 
he London County Council :— 


J. Gamett & Son 
Lapthorne & Co. . 
H. Bragg & Sons ..... 
W. A. King, Brixton* 


‘or erection of central school at 
d, Bow and Bromley, 


LONDON. 
Malmesbury 
County Coun 
©. Wall, Ltd. 
ure & Son, Ltd. 
& R Roberts 
& Randall .......... 
McLaughlin & Harvey 
H. L. Hollow eas 
W. Johnson & Co., Lt 
B. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd. 


TD. Leng ........- j 
Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd. 
J.& ©. Bowy 


Upper 


Ltd, 


9,086 0 0 


Norwood* 


msion of staircase at Silwood- 
London County 


VDON.—For e 
chool, Rotherhithe, for the 


: £198 | 'T. D. Leng £1 

& Co., Ltd. 144| G. Parker & Sons, 124, 

H. H. Hollingsworth Sumner-road, Peck- 
J. Appleby & Sons....... 117] ham*.. eee ee 109 
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LONDON.—For painting and repairs at Mayford 
1 


Industri thool, for the London County Council :— 
E. Bissell .. ee aasreatiesere . £310 12 6 
J. Harris & Son, High-street, Wo 175 00 


LONDON.—For extension of. staircase at Huague- 
street School, Bethnal Green, for the London County 
Council :— 


J. Grover & Sons £676 | W. Lawrence & Son... £561 
McCormick & Sons ... 618] E. Lawrance & Sons 559 
C. R. Price . vee 5 Stevens & Sons, 
Brand, Pettit, & Co.... 575 Crouch Hill* ... 494, 
J. Stewart . . 563 


LONDON.—For erection of a cookery centre at 


Hungerford-road School, Islington, for the London 


W. Reason . £810 
G. Neal. “786 
F,&T. Thorne...) 784 
McLaughlin& Harvey 750 
Lawrance & Son, 
City-road, N.* 704 


school on the 
e, Wandsworth, for the London County 


Furzedown 
Council :-— 
C. Wall, Ltd. 
W. E. Blake 
W. Down: 

G_Parker & 


5,383 12 11) W.Johnson & 
9 1] Co., Ltd. 
0| G. Godson 


ance & 
Sons, Ltd. 
0 0| Holliday & 
Greenwood, 


¥ 2 
J. Smith & 


ons, Ltd. 5 0 0) Ltd., Brix- 
Bowyer 23,1 00 ton* 00 
LONDON.—For structural improvement of the 


Peckham-park School, Peckham, for the London County 
Council: 


W. King & Son 6 0 0] Mel 
W. Smith &Son 00 
kers & Co., J. 
14,198 0 0| 'T. D. Leng 
& E. Lawrance & 
. 14,1520 0] _ Sons, Ltd 12,816 0 0 
Son 14,145 0 0| Holliday 
irk & Randall 13,9790 0| Greenwood, 
Thomas & E 13,691 00| Ltd., Lough: 
W. Johns borough-park 
Co., Ltd....... 13,477 00) Works, Bris 
H. L. Holloway 13,45200! ton* . 12,190 0 0 
LONDON.—For erection of new premises for the 


London County Council School of Photo-En; 


c ving and 
Lithography, for the London County Counei 


Leslie & Co., Ltd .. £17,177 .. £15,237 
J. Allen & Sons, : 
16,783] Sons, Ltd. .. 14,973 
2 16,352 | Patman & Fother. 
loway Bros. ingham, Ltd., 
ondon), Ltd. 16,031] Park - street, 
mith & Sons, lington* 
d. Lovsssesesossessss 18,460)|/C, Wall, Gita. 
Kirk G Randall...... 15, 


i 


‘or underpinning of walls, ete., at 
Industrial School, for the London County 


LONDON.—F 
Highbur: 


Couns 

A £1,020 ) McCormick & Sons, 

G 1,010 Iie, Gace 

Mai Markham & Ma 
992) ham .. 


| L. H. & R. Roberts 
C. P. Roberts & Co. 


919 | 


Ltd., 15-16, 
road, Cit; 


LONDO} For heating work at the London County 
Council Shoreditch Techical Institute, for the London 
County Council :-— 

G. & E. Bradley *: 
BH. Deane & Beal, Ltd ; 
W. G. Cannon & Sons, 107, London-roa 


_ LONDON 


x heating work at Hamond-square 
Ss 


on, for the London County Council :— 


Stevens & Sons occccceeseee £1,188 00 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, & Co. 0: 00 
» Grundy, Ltd... 00 
00 

: 00 
H. J. Cash & 00 
Cannon & Hefford... * 00 
‘W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd, 00 
Palowkar & Sons ......... 00 
ue * one 00 

gsland-road* 16 


LONDON.—For extending 


, providing cloak 


ai is 
lobby, ete., at Netley-street School, St. Pancras, for the 


& 


W. Reason...... . £497 0 0 
I. C. Tennant & Co. 481 7 7 
H. W. Crook & 470 0 0 


ion, Ltd. 


G. Godson & Son: 463 10 0 


460 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
Lt 00 
T. Bendon, Ltd., Chancellor's 
Hammersmith* 00 


ham feet 
nd, Pettit, & Co., 


Stevens & Sons 7, West Green- 
E. Lawrance & Sons, road, South Totten- 
Ltd. 410) ham*y,..:..e..dsc, 298 


J.C. Mather - 
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playground at 
for the 


enlargement of 


LONDON. — For 
Wandsworth, 


Merton-road School, 
County Council : 
J. Ford & Sons . 
Lapthorne & Co., Ltd. 
W. Hammond. 
W. & C. Brown . 

R. A. Jewell fi 
Lathey Bros. 


London 


.. £633 | H. B: 
600 | J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. 
T. Garrett & Son 

F.& G. Foster 
Tole & Con tr E 
35 square, Chelsea” vee 495 


LONDON.—For extension of staircase at Rosebery- 
avenue School, for the London County Council : 
‘A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. £600 | G. Godson & 
S Co.,Ltd. Marchant, Hi 
Co. 
T. Bendon, Lid. 
Lenn, Thornton, & 
'0.,289,High-street, 
492 Camden Town* ...... 399 


i. Gan rett & Son 
W. Reason .... 
H. W. Crook & Sons, 

Ltd. 


LONDON. — For drainage work at Brownhill-road 
School, Lewisham, for the London County Counci 
Pasterfield & aie £899 | W. Johnson & go 
W. Young ae 
R.A. Lowe & Co. 
Thomas & Edge 
T. D. Leng 


LONDON.—For erecting play 
School, Woolwich, for the London County Council: 
» Kazitke 2... £169 | E. Proctor & Sons 
Thomas & Ec Ww. 8, 
B. Mills Joinery Works, 

H. Grove: North Woolwich*.... 111 
W. Pollock 


painting work at Westville-road 
the London County 


LONDON.—For 
School, Hammersmith, for 
Council :— 

W. Brown & Sons £614 0 
Lole & Co............. 606 0 
‘A. &F. Polden...... 577 10} 
T. Bendon, Ltd, ... 564 0] 


J. Peattie & Son £555 0 
HW. Crook & Son, 
Ltd., 195, West- 
bourne-grove* ... 


516 15 


LONDON.—For providin 
the Peterborough School, 


and fixing a new boiler at 
Fulham, for the London 


County Council :-— 


RB. H. & J. Pearson, 
Ltd., 145, High: 
t; Notting- 


eee E. fen 
A. Monk 


H. J. arter, Ltd. " 
4| C, Wall, Ltd. 


Fitch & 
Leslie & Co. 


E. Lawrance 
Symes Sons, Ltd. 


E. Moss 


; c & Randall. 

. John Thorne, 
Rowley Bros... Manchester- 
F. & G. Foster road, Poplart 


- Recommended for acceptance. 


21,78: 


buildin; 
Norfolk é Prior, architects, Catford Bridge : — 


T. A. Boughton £2,060 16 | Chas. Walker* +... £1,520 0 

J. Wait.. 1,575 

Amended estimate accepted, including shop front, 
£1,600. 


LONDON.—For additions to “R: 
Green, for Mr, A. J. Nor Mes 
aan chitects, Catfor d Br 
J. Laird, jun. £ 
J. Watt. ¢ 


» Rushey 
. Norfolic & Prior, 


A. Boughton...... £67 0 


Telephone : DALSTON 1388, 


the late firm of W. H. 
89 LAsceLLes & Co., Lrp., 
of Bunhill Row. 
Amburst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. 


ESTIMATES 
FREE, 


Established 1834, 
Telephone: 


THE. BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For erecting block of shops, for Mes 
Gosling Bros., in Per rest-hill. Mes 
Norfolk & Prior, architects, Catford Bridge : 


T. D. Leng $125 [5 TA. Boughton . £2,975 
H. E. Kennard 2,875 
Bridge & Gulson 3078 | 2644 


PONTYPRIDD. 
etc. Mr. J. E. 
Treforest : 

Tudor Accumulator Co., Ltd. ... 

For Battery Booster and Spare Par 
Lancashire Dynamo and Motor Co. 

.—For the erection of pi 

Hall, at Withy- 

ham, Tunbridge 


For erection of a storage battery, 
Teasdel, engineer, Electricity Works, 


. £503 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
be known as K: 
, architect, With 


J. Kingswood, Withyham* ... £468 10 


WATFORD.—For new busin 
road, for Mrs, Kempton. Mr, 
Watford. Quantitie y 
gs & Sons 
W. King & Sons 
G. & J. Waterman... 
A. & C. Saw 
W. & D. Wilki 
Ensor & War 


in Queen’s- 
s, architect, 


prem: 


W. Judge & Sons 
Clifford & Gough 
J. L. Tylor 
H. Brown 

Clark Br 


atford. ] 


WATFORD.—For 


addition: 
Clarendon-road, for Mr. Th 


to Cokeman House, 
Mr. Chas. P. 


os. Pebardy. 


H. Brown* 


Ayres, architect, We 


G. & J. Waterman 
Clark Bros. 6 


40 
[AN of Watford.] 


For erection of a house in the Avenue, 


WATFORD. 
for Mr.G.E. Browne. Mr. Chas. P. Ayres, architect, 
Watford 

G. & J. Waterman* £1;267 


H. Brown. 
Clark Bros. 


cau of Watford.] 


For erection of children’s wards, ete. 
al Committee. M: Richardson, 
avoukeont Quantities by 


WORKSOP. 
for the Hospitd 
architect, Market-place, 


0 0|F. J, Rowsell £2,087 10 0 
160 00] Bowles & Son 2,065 0 0 
119 0 0| C. A. Leverton 6 9 
2,100 0 0 | J. Doncaster* 211 

[All of Worksop. ] 


A, Chadwick ... 2,012 


WREXHAM.— —For peeone 
of heating apparatus 
an gland, Borough Eng 


tion and improvement 
‘oria school. Mr, J. 
EWilombenty = 


Hughes ...... £185 4 0 | Cudworth &John- 
Jenkins Davies, & son, Wrexham* £93 10 6 
Sons... 129 11 3 


Acme Ventilating 
F.J.Proud&Sons 104 5 0 Co... : 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. we) 


91156 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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Ham Hill Stone, 
Doulting: Stone. 
Portiand Stone. } 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., L\ 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and C. Trask | 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerse| 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Willii) 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Grey Stone Lin) 


GROUND LIME, WHITE CHALK LIME, 


PORTLAND CEMEN?: 
PLASTER, SIRAPITE, AND SAND. [J 
Delivered in truck loads to any Station, or by vans in |q 


avpress: JOSEPH S. PETERS. = 
Works: MERSTHAM, SURREY.  Tel.: Mer| 
Depot: 417, OLD KRNT ROAD. Tel.: Hop 368)% 

+ 


Ww HAT! 


USE WHITE 


The Bricks are uniform. 
Less mortar is required. 
Closer joints can be made. 
15 per cent. more bricks can be laid per day. | 
Where light is required they need no whitewas) | 
Saving of material and labour. 

USED BY THE MILLION IN GERMANY, AMER} 

AND IN THIS COUNTRY, 


Hucbarie 


These Bricks are made by the 
GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. Li 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 


and can be deliyered in quantities of not less than 
within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 26/- per 1/000 


Send for Free Samples. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic) 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Offic 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest mai 
for damp courses, railway arches, ware 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ ter! 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridg 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Lid., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 

4 &5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Co 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Fl 


The best materials and workmanship are wo 


THE 


rench Asphalt 


Whose name and address should he inserted i 
specifications, 


For estimates, quotations, and all informati 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HIL 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


& SON Ltd., 
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E must offer our congratulations 
to the R.IL.B.A. in that they 
have not been discouraged by 

l@ recent rebuff in the matter of St. 
ul’s Bridge, and are continuing the 
rk inaugurated at the Congress last 
‘tober, haying for its aim the education 
both the public and the architect in 
e artistic aspects of town planning. 
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The publication of Part I. of the 
I.B.A. ‘‘ Suggestions to Promoters of 
Schemes”’ receives the 


The Museo Barracco, Rome. 


support of the Right Hon. John Burns, 
who contributes a short commendatory 
Preface, explaining the necessity for co- 
operation and a better organisation to 
secure harmony between the means of 
industrial life, the pleasure of domestic 
surroundings, and the sense of civic 


“beauty. 
The document prepared b the 
R.I.B.A. strikes us as particularly 


impartial and well balanced in its defini 
tion of the position of the azchitect in 


(See page 268.) 
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regard to town planning. It would have 
been impossible to draw up suggestions 
of any value without referring to the 
numerous and many-sided aspects of 
town planning, but, while these are cited, 
the expressions of opinion are carefully 
limited to those that might appropriately 
come from an architectural body. 

The headings used to subdivide the 
various sections simplify the considera- 
tion of the subject, and, while it must be 
admitted that other points would arise 


yond those dealt with, it may be 
claimed that they fairly represent the 
main questions that occur in civic 
development. 

The first section deals with the essen- 
tials of the gen civic survey—topo- 
graphical, physical, historical, and 
economic ; the ad with the technical 
methods suitable for recording the actual 
state of a town. Section three is 
entitled ‘‘ New Traffic Facilities,’ and 
treats of the working out of the lines of 
future development and the considera- 
tion of the means of access and transport 
such developments demand. Then in 
section four we pass on to “‘ Main and 
Subsidiary Centres,” in which a more 
direct appeal to the architect is made, 
for, though this portion opens with a 
note on the economic desirability of a 
system of centres, it passes on to indicate 
the artistic value of emphasising im- 
portant points by grouping public 
buildings there. 


bey 


In sections five to eight we return to 
various aspects of the traffic question in 
regard to the planning of roads; here we 


see the practical considerations broadly 
outlined with a view to showing that 
they have not been ignored, while the 
architectural aspect of the case is dealt 
with in greater detail, though in a spirit 
so comprehensive and so free from any 
expression of narrow prejudices in favour 
of one type of treatment or another as to 
leave the utmost possible latitude in any 
application of the rules, if such they can be 
called, that it lays down. If this portion 
is open to any criticism at all, it can only 
he on the ground that it may be a little 
too catholic, and therefore not quite 
sufficiently definite in its pronouncements. 

Section nine is devoted to the allocation 
of areas for special purposes, a matter in 
which we think more difficulty is likely 
to arise than in any other. However 
desirable such a procedure may be proved 
to be, it is so much at variance with the 
normal habits of the British race that 
much water will flow under the bridges 
before it is fully established. 

We have been so accustomed to consult 
only our individual judgment in the 
selection of sites for various purposes 
that the submission to authority in such 
a matter is likely to be resisted. Indeed 
it may fairly be claimed that at present 
our municipal bodies are hardly suffi- 
ciently educated in this question to be 
completely relied on. However, time 
will rectify this, and, after all, it is not 
so much the architect’s affair. Though 
some in the profession may be well 
qualified to give useful advice, it will be 
ess in the capacity of architect than in 
that of one technically experienced in 
building undertakings. 

Turning to section ten, we have a 
brief but suggestive summary of the 
requirements in regard to parks, recrea- 
tion grounds, and other open spaces; 
here, again, anything likely to unduly 
imit the ideals of the designer is care- 
ully avoided. 

Last, but certainly not least, we come 
to the question of the buildings; and 
here the architect?s case is stated in the 
ollowing terms :— 

“Tn the completed town it is the 
buildings which are seen and produce 
whatever effect, good or bad, is attained ; 
therefore, the problem of town planning 
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in its final form is essentially an archi- 
tectural problem. The working out of 
the exact form in which the requirements 
can be satisfied so as to produce a fine 
town is a function of the creative imagina- 
tion; and it can only properly be per- 
formed by one who has had the archi- 
tectural training necessary to enable him 
to adjust the proportions of the many 
parts, so to place the different buildings, 
and group them upon the ground and in 
relation to each other that when erected 
they may compose properly. 

The preparation of all the data upon 
which the design must be based hardly 
falls within the province of the architect ; 
and it would seem that this formulation 
of the city’s requirements, and of the 
limits within which the designer must 
work, is the proper sphere of the surveyor 
(aided, of course, by the engineer, the 
valuer, the economist, the sociologist, and 
the antiquarian). He should survey the 
conditions, suggest the requirements, 
and should be consulted as to the 
methods of satisfying them; but for the 
design of the town plan, the architectur- 
ally-trained mind is as essential as for 
of a single building ; for the work 
s in applying upon a wider field 
and with greater scope the same principles 
which govern the designing of individual 
buildings, The appreciation of the 
ution of masses and voids, the appr 
hension of the right points for empha 
and the power to combine into one 
creation many differing parts by bringing 
them into harmonious proportion are 
equally required in the field of town 
planning, if there is to be produced that 
rhythm in the plan and that spacious 
breadth of ordered elevation in the groups 
of buildings which so largely constitute 
the beauty and grandeur of cities.”” 

We have little to add to the paragraph 
just quoted. Architects will see that the 
R.I.B.A. has made its claim for them 
modestly but firmly; such a claim will 
doubtless secure, in due course, the 
recognition it deserves, provided, and 
provided only, that architects themselves 
justify it. It is for the architect to see 
that he is thoroughly qualified to advise 
in view of the fact that at any time his 
advice may be asked for on the question 
of civic improvements. Let him acquire 
such a general knowledge of the economic 
and social aspects of this subject as will 
enable him to put forward his artistic 
conception in a practicable form, and 
thus ensure attention. Of course, no 
man with ideals of any kind can expect te 
escape criticism, but if he can meet the 
critics on their own ground of hard facts 
his artistic aims will, rightly or wrongly, 
stand a better chance of securing support. 

ee eee 
R.1.B.A, IONAL MEETINGS 1911-12. 

‘The following are the subjects to be dealt 
with at meetings of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects arranged for next session :— 

Collegiate Architecture (Mr. Edward P. 
Warren, F F.R.I.B.A.), The Newer 
Responsibili s of Architects (The Practice 
Standing Committee), Colour Decoration (Sir 
Alfred East, A-R.A., and. Mr. Edgar Wood), 
Modern French Sculpture (Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, F.R.I.B.A.), The French Renais- 
sance (Mr. W. H. Ward, M.A., Cantab., 
A.R.L.B.A.), Modern Methods of Construc- 
tion (Mr. Wm. Dunn, F-R.IB.A.), The 
Royal Institute Library and Some of. its 
Contents (Mr. ©. Harrison Townsend, 
F.R.I.B.A.), Recent University Architecture 
in the United States (Mr. R.A. Cram). 
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THE CENSUS OF PRODUCTIO) 
AND THE BUILDING INDUSTRI} 


pa HE general character of | 
Census of Production, iss} 
in the form of Blue Books 
the Board of Trade, has beer} 
fully dealt with by the daily Press 
it only remains to us to summarise } 
portion (Part IX.) now published, sh} 
ing the magnitude of the industi 
connected with building. As this } 
only be clearly appreciated on the bi 
of the proportion these industries by 
to the whole output of the country, 
should first take note of the fact tl) 
according to this census, the grand tot! 
for all trades in the United Kingdom 
as follows : | 

1. Gross output, selling value, or val. 
of work done, 1,757,000,0007. 

2. Materials used cost 1,019.000,000) 

3. Work given out, amount paid 
other fi 6,000,000. 

4. Net output, 712,000,0007. 

5. Persons employed, 6,936,000. | 

In addition to the number of pers¢ 
employed given above there are abd 
00,000 outworkers, so that the avera) 
number of persons employed in we 
covered by the census must be in row 
figures seven millions. | 
It should be noted that the output) 
one trade or factory may constitu) 
materials for other trades or factor 
so that the figures relating to gross ov! 
put and to materials involve a consid¢ 
able amount of duplication. No duplie| 
tion, however, is involved in the figur! 
of net output. By adding to the n} 
output the value of materials purchas( 
rom sources outside the industri 
covered by the table (e.g., from agricultu 
or from abroad) there would be obtaine! 
or all these industries regarded as 01! 
unit, the value of the aggregate outpt 
ready for consumption or export. TT 
value of such materials was not separate) 
shown in the returns, but it is hoped the 
it may be estimated at a later period fror 
information available to the Census ¢ 
Production Office. 
The Office register of building and cor 
racting firms was compiled from th 
trade and local directories, and 118,36 
schedules were issued. Of these, how 
ever, about 45,000 had to be cancelled a 
duplicates, or as issued to jobbing mer 
bankrupts, deceased persons, or person 
no longer in business, and nearly 10,000 
were transferred to other trades. Fron 
the information in the possession of th 
Census Office it is believed that, of the firm 
o whom schedules were issued, few of am 
magnitude have failed to furnish returns 

The ‘ output”? shown in the following 
table is the gross output of each trade 
2.¢., where goods pass through the hand: 
of several manufacturers at different 
stages, their quantity and value has beer 
tegistered at each stage. Similarly 
where work such as building work ha: 
been partly sub-let to sub-contractors 
the value of the whole work and of each 
of the parts so sub-let has been independ: 
ently recorded. The value of this gros 
output is, therefore, greater than the 
value of the goods ready for export o 
consumption manufactured by each trade 
considered as a unit, or than the value o! 
the work done by each trade considered 
as a unit, and the value of the ‘‘ materials 
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Pd » shown in the tables is, for the same 
won, greater than the actual value of 
> materials used by each trade :— 


THE BUILDER: 


industries in detail. The briefest summary 
of the contents of this valuable document 
would far exceed the space we could give. 


: 
| Gross 
Outpu 


ries, other than Slate, Lime- 
ne, and Iron Qua 
ycellaneous Factc 


10ps 7,813,000 
) Undertakir 

1) Companies . es 20,838,000 
) Public Authorit 10,769,.00 
terworks U: 


1,110, 
i) Companies... 1,186, 
y) Public Authorities.) 2)149, 


Total 156,615,000 


63,236, 


Work Given Net 


ri 
poe Exces Persons | Output 
Paid to Column (1) Employed.|per Person 
Other Firms, (over Columns Employed. 
- 8+) (2) and (3). | 
es (3) (4) (ead een 
£ £ £ 
000 6,404,000 | 42,954,000 | 513,961 84 
43,000 565,000 14,144 1 
= 364,000 14,240 73 
18,000 16,188 87 
— 43,184 75 
51,000 50,822 94 
= | 210 
z |. 201 


000, _ 

000 422 
000 8,499 

000 14119 

000 6,498,000 | 86,881,000 | 780,747 = 


In addition to the work included in 
is table, the Government, the local 
thorities, and canal, dock, harbour, 
d tramway companies have to their 
it a net output of 86,881,0001., and 
employment to 219,361 persons. 

We find that under the heading Build- 
48, as apart from other forms of con- 
mction, the cost of erection, alteration, 
d repair is estimated at 73,414,000L., 
d the report then takes up the various 


announcement that for the 

ure it is proposed to teach the elements 
architecture in the public schools of 
8 Angeles, California. Some of the 
chitects of that town have been 
quested to make suggestions, and to 
aw up a tentative scheme for the con- 
leration of the education authorities. 
the value of architecture has for some 
ne past been fully recognised by the 
niversities of America, it is perhaps not 
surprising that the more highly- 


P Tue American Architect 
Architecture . . 
Irthe Masses, Makes the interesting 


tured section 
ich has benefi 
ining, is alive 


of the 
ed by a Universi 
to the advantage 


treading a wider 


knowledge among t 


community, 


of 


he 


ople at large. Considering the import- 
hee of architecture in the life of the 
ate, the intimate manner in which it 
ters into almost every aspect of the life 
the individual, and the tremendous 
uence it exercises on the daily comfort, 
e health, and happiness of the people, it 
a healthy sign that, at any rate, in Los 
geles, architecture is no longer to be 
cardei simply as a branch of polite 
arming suitable for cultivation by the 
isured classes in the academic atmo- 
here of the University, but as a practical 
atter which appeals direct to the every- 
ly necessities of the worker, It isin the 
cognition of this fact by the general 
ass of the people that the chief hope 
r the future of architecture seems to 
», and there would appear to be no 
etter way of encouraging its recogni- 
on than by femiliarising the coming 
eration with the elementary facts and 
Finciples of fine building. Should the 
xamples so worthily set by Los Angeles 


Our only course is to refer our readers to 
the Blue Book itself, with the assurance 
that they will find the statistics clearly 
and systematically arranged, and that, 
as far as possible, the subdivision as 
judiciously classified ; though, of course, 
in an industry possessing so many 
ramifications as that of building it is not 
always easy to draw an exact line as to 
production that comes under this heading 
and that which does not. 
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e successful, it will no doubt be generally 
ollowed in the United States, but it is 
ethaps too much to expect that it will 
be immediately initiated here. We have 
yet to interest academic circles; to 
convince those in a position to influence 
the management of our elementary 
schools ; to educate our masters. 


Tue outlines of the settle- 
ment reported to have 
been arrived at between 
the conflicting claims of the 
Natural History Museum 
and the New Science Museum seem to 
be in the nature of a compromise. The 
Spirit Room now occupying the site 
immediately adjoining the Natural 
History Museum on the north side— 
which it was proposed to give up to the 
Science Museum—is to remain. The 
Science Museum is to be built to the north, 
and space is to be left on its site for future 
extensions of the SpiritRoom. This looks 
as if one building will be dovetailed into 
the other in a way which, we fear, will 
render any fine architectural treatment 
impossible. We recognise the di iculties 
of the problem, but these difficulties are, in 
our opinion, largely due to the attempt to 
wedge in another large building, requiring 
space for future extensions, on an insuffi- 
cient site. We haye already pointed 
out (July 21, p. 61) the initial mistake 
in dealing with the whole group of public 
buildings from the Albert Hall to the 
Natural History Museum, and can only 
repeat that if it is worth while building a 
new Science Museum it is worth while 
to provide it with an adequate site, even 
if it has to be paid for. In the mean- 
while we are glad to see that there appears 


The Natural 

History and 

New Science 
Museums. 
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to be no intention to tamper with the 
site of the Natural History Museum, but 
we shall know more exactly what the 
proposals are when the Trustees meet in 
October. 


H.M.’s Orrick or Worxs 


Si. George's are about to clear the 
Barracks, site of St. George’s 
Trafalgar- 2 ie On 
square. Barracks at the rear of 
the National Gallery. The 

barracks were built as a portion of the 


extensive alterations carried out in that 
i iance of the Acts of 1813 
Geo, TI, ¢ 121, and 
c. 77). They stand on the 
I of Leicester’s Green Mews 
the Crown, or Upper, Mews—com- 
ponent parts of the Royal Mews which 
were transferred thither from Bloomsbury 


and 


in . In the Builder of January 17, 
19% illustrated. Wales’s print, of about 
1750, depicting the south front of the 


State horses’ stables which stood along 
south side of Upper Mews—the 
iddle gateway opened into the Upper 
and Green Mews to the north. That 
building has been ascribed to Kent, but 
it seems that the elevation was designed 
by Lord Burlington, who in 1732 re- 
arranged the Mews for George IT. 


Mr. Envcar L. CHAPPELL 
has contributed to the 
South Wales News a series 
of articles on the deplorable condition 
of many of the old rural cottages in 
Wales. It may be within the cognizance 
of many of our readers that such a state 
of things may be paralleled in the 
agricultural labourers’ cottages to befound 
in many other districts of the British 
Isles. The fact that, despite these draw- 
backs, the rural death rate is lower than 
the urban cannot relieve those respon- 
sible from the obligation to provide 
suitable housing for the farm hand, and 
vere the responsibility cannot be fixed 
on the land owner it becomes the duty 
of the local authority to deal with 
the matter. That the death rate 
from consumption is higher among 
women than among men in these rural 
areas may be regarded as an indication 
of the insanitary state of the cottage 
home. The man is more exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, but this is 
less injurious than indoor life under 
unhealthy conditions, 
——+->-—_——_ 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 
By Warr Saaw SPARROW. 


V.—THE EVOLUTION OF TIMBER 
BRIDGES. 

Tus subject is very important, and we 
took a rapid glance at it in my first article, 
but no time will be lost if we try to get into 
closer touch with its broad aspects. 

There are three lines of descent in the 
lineage of timber bridges, and each of the 
three comes down to our times from a very 
remote period in the life of prehistoric man. 
Sometimes they unite and sometimes they 
intersect, and the results produced by their 
separate action and by their intersection 
evolve traditions and types in the art of 


Rural 
Housing. 


building. It is convenient to put a name 
on these lines of descent :— 
j. Primitive endeavour, which often 


hardens into stereotyped forms of unskilled 


nitive carpentry of a progressive 
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Brandon Creek. Type of Norfolk Timber Bridge. 


From Francis Stone's ‘‘ Norfolk Bri¢ 


3. Skilled and constructive carpentry in 
which mechanics and fine art go hand in 
hand together. 

T.e first line of descent had its rise in 
two ways—in overthrown trees, which may 
be called windfall bridges, and in branches 
of trees that happened to span rivers from 
opposite ban These were the earliest 
suspension bridges, and natives use them 
now in Central Africa. 

The nature-made bridge is older than the 
remains of the Galley Hill man, the earliest 
known Briton, whose age has been estimated 
by Professor Arthur Keith as about 170,000 
years, perhaps more, and whose skeleton, 
dug up from palolithic gravel in Kent, 
together with teeth and bones of the mam- 
moth, a tooth of the hippopotamus, and 
a lion’s foot, is well within the range of 
variation in recent man. This wonderful 
fact is admitted by all anthropologists. 

So we may rest assured that the cradle 
centuries in the nursery of the human 
race preceded the Galley Hill man by 
a long, indefinite time—long enough to 
get rid of simian character Indeed, 
the Galley Hill man was contemporary 
with remarkable attainments in the line 
of art, sculpture, engraving, and painted 
decorations on the walls of caves. Hunt- 
ing,- too, required infinite resource and 
pluck and skill, because the fauna com- 
prised lions, bears, hyenas, sabre-toothed 
tigers, bisons, the mammoth, and the woolly 
rhinoceros. It is clear, then, that 170,000 
years ago, or thereabouts, the intelligence 
of man was alert and wideawake ; and this 
is a thing to be kept in mind ‘when. we.think 
of the romantic descent of bridges from. a 
tree which a storm of wind had hurled 
astride some deep hollow in the ice or in the 
land, making a safe footway for an early 
ancestor of the Galley Hill Briton. - 


a 


From this accident we pass on to a tree 
which man himself cut down deliberately in 
order that it’ might span a dangerous 
in a field of ice or an abyss formed by 
mountain torrent. Human intelligence, the 
inventor of sculpture and painting, would 
wish to do what a gale of wind had done by 
accident ; and from that moment the first 
principles of secure bridge-making were 
discovered. Not only was the footway 
strong and firm, but branches growing from 
the tree-trunk gave support to the hand: 
Any bough that blocked up the way could be 
topped off with a flint axe, till at last no 
handholds would be left save those which 
were convenient and necessary. Even to 
this day in country woods we find rustic 
bridges having not much more art, bridges so 
narrow and so simple that the footway, 
roughly hewn from a tree-trunk, is rudely 
guarded at the sides with handrails of dressed 
branch 

This first type of bridge is a narrow path- 
way for men walking single file. But its 
descendants are many and various. I will 
mention a few. The earliest would be 
suggested by circumstances of war. A sing 
tree-trunk stretching from bank to ban 
would not be of much help in a rapid atta 
since the act of crossing it single file would be 
a slow movement and quite easy to repel. 
On the other hand, if several tree-trunks 
were laid side by side several warriors could 
advance abreast; and if the tree-trunks 
were placed at some little distance from each 
other, then covered transversely with 
branches and with turf and soil, a still wider 
bridge could be made with the exercise of 
less invention than that which Quate-nary 
man loved to exhibit both in his rock- 
painting of animals and in his s sulpture. 
If you consult Don Antonio de Ulloa (1716- 
1795), you will find that bridges of this type 
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Ditchingham and Bungay. Type of Norfolk Timber Bridge. 
From Francis Stone’s “Norfolk Bridges.” 
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have long been made in the mountai; 
parts of South America. He says tha 
wooden bridges “consist of only 
long beams laid close together over 
precipice, and form a path about a 
and a half in breadth, being 
sufficient for a man to pass over 
horseback.” 

Other types of the primitive bridge || 
suggested by man’s earlier efforts to ma 
home for his family. Thus, for exan] 
the construction of the first lake-dwel 


was a great event in the primeval crai 
bridge-making ; and we infer, from evid! 


that still exists in different parts of | 
world, that the foundation of timber } 
under lake-dwellings became useful 

in spanning rivers, as among the ane| 
Gauls, whose methods of bridge-build 
united the footway of felled trees to a ¢} 
cross of tree-trunks to form piers and a} 
ments. This Gaulish handicraft has sury: 
in Savoy, and we find an Eastern pari 
in the log piers of Kashmir bridges, whe 
descent from lake-dwellings is often strikir 
suggested by quaint little rude booths | 
shops along the footways. 

Again, another development from the t} 
ridge is what I may call the step-lad] 
ge such as you will find at Betty} 
y-Coed, where the Miners’ Bridge takes > 
at a sharp angle from a low level to | 
summit of a bank. That is a ladder rath 
than a bridge ; and a similar thing, but m|} 
adventurous and intricate, wa‘ 
Tibet by Capt. Turner in 
was a bridge of turpentine-wood forming t} 
ladders ; these were inclined towards e 
other, but separated at their tops by a ei 
siderable space, across which was a le 
platform. The ladders tapered upwar} 
their lower ends were fixed in masonry, a 
handrails aided the ascent. This bridge, | 
1783, was said to be 140 years old. ° 
purpose was to escape from floods, and so } 
may connect it with that old type of Bu 
pean bridge which ascended at a sharp ang| 
to the centre and then shelved downward 
Many railway lines of to-day are crossed || 
stepped bridges having a horizontal platfor 
at top to connect their sides. 

But these bridges are all firm and heay! 
and you will think of other primith 
examples which are frail, like Congo bridg! 
of boughs and stakes and bindweed. When 
came these fragile structures? From # 
primeval art of the round hut, from # 
architecture of rods interlaced with osi 
and plastered with mud and clay? Stic 
bridges and bamboo bridges belong to 
phase of human handicraft having a certai 
frail elegance, a certain revolt against rud 
and clumsy heaviness. Such work is ofte 
ineffectual, yet it lives on in a good man 
parts of the world, and here and there it ha 
some architectural charm, notably in th 
roofed bridges of bamboo at Sumatra, 
protection against heat. In another old typ 
of covered bridge, namely, the Swiss, the ain 
is to keep the footway free from snow. Bu 
the odd thing is that the timber bridge 
of Switzerland are still primitively rud 
in construction ; they seem to show m 
advance on the Pons Sublicius of th 
Romans. 

Several authorities have attempted t 
restore the Pons Sublicius from descriptioni 
given in the historians, and I nct> tw 
of the restorations, one by Canina and tht 
other by Colonel Emy. ‘They differ much 
Canina strengthens the footway between each 
span, fixing a beam slantwise from eacl 
road bearer to one of the pier timbers 
Colonel Emy, on the other hand, choose: 
a slighter design, in which I do not feel the 
genius of the Roman people. That the 
Sublician bridge was a solid structure, very 
difficult to destroy, is vividly shown in the 
legend of Horatius Cocles and the great fight 
which he and his two companions fought 
against the whole Etruscan army under 
Porsena. It was necessary for them to keep 
the enemy at bay while the Romans broke 
down the bridge behind them, and the 
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‘ory does not lead us to suppose that many 
ces made a gap without much difficulty. 
‘The Roman timber bridges, as described 
y the historians, have had many modern 
fsscendants. Palladio built one at Bassano, 
he Bridge of Brenta, but he added a roof 
wried by slender wooden pillars. There 
lere five arches of 12} metres each, and a 
hadway 9 metres wide. The beams bearing 
‘om pile to pile were strengthened with 
training beams and with braces; this 
brmed a rude approach to an arch of 
mber, and like an arch it exerted a lateral 
hrust and required abutments. Perhaps 
ou have seen illustrations of a wooden 
ridge designed by Robert Stevenson and 
ail over the Clyde at Glasgow in the years 
331 and 1832. The main principles were 
recisely similar to those both in Palladio’s 
ork and in the drawing by Canina of the 
ons Sublicius. 
'Stevenson’s bridge had fourteen spans, 
ich of 34 ft., measured from centre to centre 
the piles forming the piers, and giving in 
1 a waterway of 476 ft., uninterrupted 
xcept by the narrow width of the piles. A 
van of framework consisted of seven ribs, 
wch composed of three beams—that is to say, 
* two diagonal braces and a horizontal 
maining beam. The braces were 13 in. 
i depth and 12 in. broad, and each straining 
sam was 12 in. square. The whole 
ructure was carried by thirteen rows of 
paring piles. Seven piles made a row, 
itched at a distance of 5 ft. 2 in. apart, 
nd secured to each other by four pairs of 
bllar braces. 

'To find European timber bridges of rare 
keellence we must study the three great 
lasterpieces designed and brought to com- 
letion by the brothers Grubenmann, and 
lestroyed during the war of 1799. Ulric 
ad Jean Grubenmann were village car- 
enters, born at Teufen, in the canton of 
ppenzell. Ulric seems to have been the 
oler of the two ; certainly he was a man of 
ue.genius, who gained unrivalled know- 
dge of what could be done in the spanning 
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Mendham. 


Type of Norfolk Timber Bridge. 


From Francis Stone’s “ Norfolk Bridges.”’ 


a skilled use of corbelled 

He began the bridge 
6, and in 1758 his 
The total distance 
364 ft. ; the stone 


of great distances by 
and trussed bearing 
of Schaffhausen in 1 
work was complete. 
covered in two spans was 
pier was 8 ft. out of a straight line, and the 
angle pointed upstream. e abutment near 
Schaffhausen was 171 it. from the angle, 
and from the angle to the opposite shore was 
193 ft. Ulric would gladly have spanned the 
whole distance in a straight line and in one 
magnificent bay, but the authorities inter- 
posed, ordering him to find use for a 
masonry pier remaining from a stone bridge 
which a flood had ruined in 1754. Telford 
believed that Ulric Grubenmann could have 
built the whole structure over the Rhine 
in a single suspension from abutment to 
abutment. So perfect was the work, so 
admirably scarfed, trussed, strutted, braced, 
bolted up, and suspended, that only two faults 
could be found with it—namely, the roof 


was too heavy and ugly, and the parts were 
too dependent on each other, so that an 
injury to one portion of the structure from 
a cannon-ball, for instance, might have proved 
disastrous to the bridge as a structure. 
Grubenmann’s methods were simple. 
“The braces proceeding from each abut- 
ment,” said Telford, “‘ are continued to the 
beam which passes along the top of the 
uprights, and the lowest of these general 
braces are actually united under that beam, 
thereby forming a continued arch between 
the abutments, the chord line of which is 
364 ft. and the versed sine about 30 ft. 
These braces are kept in a straight direction 
by the uprights, which are placed 17 ft. 5 in. 
apart. If this bridge had been formed in a 
straight line between the abutments I can 
see no reason why this form of construction 
should not have supported a roadway of 
about 18 ft. in breadth, as well as a slight 
roof; because, in that case, all the weight 


6 7 


SCALE 12 FEET TO % OF AN INCH 


Newcastle, North Shields, and Tynemouth Railway: Willington Dean Railway Viaduct. 


Victorian. 
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arising from the braces which proceed from 
the middle pier would have been saved, and 
the roof might have been made much 
simpler and lighter.” : 
While Ulric Grubenmann was _ working 
at Schaffhausen his brother John built 
a bridge quite similar in kind at Reichenau, 
240 ft. in a single span ; and then, some years 
later, the two brothers constructed their 
Wittingen Bridge over the Limmat, near 
Baden. It had a span of 390 ft. The form 
of construction was different. Seven beams 
were built close upon each other, forming a 
catenarian arch between the abutments, 
with a rise of 25 ft. The beams were of oak, 
in lengths of 12 ft. or 14 ft., breaking joint 
in the manner of masonry. They were not 
fastened by pins, bolts, or scarfings, but were 


First Arch of Schaffhausen Bridge. By the 
Brothers Grubenmann. 


From Professor Jenkins's ‘‘ Bridges. 


kept together by iron straps placed 5 ft. 
from each other and fastened by bolts and 
keys. The roadway intersected them at 
about the middle of their rise. 

The influence of the Grubenmann brothers 
travelled to America, where it found in 
Bludget an able interpreter, for Bludget’s 
bridge over the Portsmouth River was 
similar in principles to the bridge at Schaff- 
hausen over the Rhine, and its span was 


250 ft. nce that time the evolution of 
timber bridges has remained in the U.S.A., 
where it may be studied in work having 
great variety, for it ranges from the criss-cross 
of logs for b g piles to the most intricate 
combinations of lattices and trusses. There 


much intricacy. ‘“‘ Many 


too 
wooden American bridges are trusses which 


is at times 


The Pons Sublicius, Rome. Reconstructed 
by Colonel Emy. 


From Professor Jenkins’s “ Bridgs 


almost defy analysis, the designs being, how- 
ever, obviously suggested by an attempt to 
combine at least two of the three types of 
bridges. No advantage whatever is gained 
by a combination of this kind; on the 
contrary, great disadvantage is almost sure 
to follow its adoption, namely, that it will 
be impossible that each part of the structure 
should, under all circumstances, carry that 
portion of the load which the designer 
entrusted to it. For suppose a bridge con- 
structed partly as a girder and partly as a 
suspension bridge, the girder being very 
stiff and deep, the chain perfectly flexible 
with considerable dip. Let the chain and 
girder each be fit to carry half the passing 
Toad. It is perfectly conceivable that the 
deflections of the two should be so different 
that the girder would, under the actual 
load, break before the chain was sensibly 


The Pons Sublicius, restored by Canina 
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strained, or the difference in the relative 
dip of the chain and depth of the girder 
might be such as to cause the former to give 
vay first.” - (Professor Fleeming Jenkin.) 
And many American bridges provoke 
another criticism—they belong to a nation 
that believes itself to be free from the 
dangers of war in its own home territories. 
Think of the giant Portage Bridge, and 
imagine a modern shell falling upon its 
woodwork, which rises on a huge scaffold 
of timber frames over the Genesee River, 
234 ft. above water level. The scaffold 
piers rest on masonry piles above the level of 
floods, and they taper upwards to a double 
gallery forming a support for the railroad. 
The general efiect has the trellised fascination 
of a scaffolding, and we see in the design that 
same passion for a sort of airmanship in light 
craftsmanship to which street architecture 
in the U.S.A. owes the sky-scraper. 

In a later paper an attempt will be made 
to consider modern bridges in their relation 
to those preparations for war that turn so 
many countries into armed camps. 

——_--->+—__—__ 


THE MUSEO BARRACCO, 
ROME. 


By Lionet B. Buppen, M.A.* 

In Italy the artistic movement known as 
the Greek Revival left few architectural 
memorials. As the Latin builders were for 
the most part unaffected by the medieval 
forms of constructive expression common to 
the greater part of Europe between the XIIth 
and XVth centuries, so throughout the period 
of Gallic and Teutonic Hellenism, some three 
hundred years later, Italian architecture pur- 
sued a traditional course. But the tendency 
of modern times towards a cosmopolitan style, 
and the international influence of the French 
and American ateliers have, during the last 
two decades, become ir tible factors in 
the development of Classic design, even south 
of the Alps; and if examples of the change in 
point of view and of practice are few enough, 
they are of profound significance, since they 
indicate in some degree the future possibilities 
of a vital manner. 

The neo Grec cemetery at Milan has real 
breadth and imaginative force. The pavilion 
of the Royal Rowing Club at Venice shows 
a sensitive delicacy in design worthy of 
Burton. Between these extremes of an 
infinitely flexible register are other works in 
Rome, Florence, and Naples that reveal the 
same living quality of thought, the same 
sincerity of endeavour—works that are as far 
removed from archwological scene-painting as 
the most modern and original products of the 
American schools. 

To this general rule there is one con- 
spicuous exception, the Museo Barracco, in 
Rome. It is largely conventional in idea, and 
professedly antiquarian in the inspiration of 
its detail. Yet since it has provided the 
occasion for an elaborate essay in poly- 
chromatic decoration, it is sufficiently remark- 
able to merit very careful consideration. 
Certain monumental buildings in modern 
Athens afford parallel instances of the applica- 
tion of a complex system of polychromy, but 
their treatment different, though expres- 


sive of a similar mental attitude. 


ing Scholar of the 
chitecture.—L, B. B. 
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to permit of a surround of shrubs on || 
north, south, and east sides ; a low wall sery) 
as the continuous pedestal to an ornamer|) 
iron railing encloses the garden. T 
isolated, and with the dull plaster fronts 
the neighbouring houses acting as a sim? 
foil, the effective brilliance of the design) 
immeasurably assisted. { 
Its construction is deceptive, even uj)” 
close examination. On the street facade j| 
capitals, bases, and shafts of the columns ¢} 
pilasters, the podium and steps and the we 
up to the fretted band are of white sto} 
The band itself, the window piers, and mj} 
entablature are of plaster. Under the pp 
tico, the cornice, and architrave to the m: 
entrance are stone, and the spaces above i} 
fret on either side of the door head haye 
plaster infilling, the entire side and he) 
elevations (the latter marred by a rect) 
addition) are of plaster, the steps alone bet 
stone. All the doors are constructed in wou 
tained a bronze green, and heavily studdijy 
Frosted glass in gilded metal frames is u: 
for the windows. | 
To some extent mistakes in composition ¢) 
cloaked by the brilliant colouring of t) 
whole. In bright sunshine every detail Tf 


a vich vivid value that combines to produ} 
a general impression of sumptuousness aj] 
intellectual 


to deaden realisation of ti] 


eae 


| 


T 


| 


| 


Zp 


Plan of the Museo Barracco, Rome. | 
| Iv. 


. Permanent E: 
‘ion Galleries. 
Store Extension, 


Curator’s Room. 


| VI. 


quality of the architecture. The dispositic 
of the main Order itself in relation to tl 
wall surface on either side of the portico 

ill-considered, for the vertical lines of tf 
pilasters produce spaces that are awkwar 
proportionally ; and, in addition, the entabli 
ture is made to appear to be insufficient 
supported over the spaces thus formed. Wit 
this error in judgment is prepetrated 

blunder in the elementary principles of com 
position. At the junctions of the portic 
and main face of the building all respond t 
the end pilasters is omitted. The recesse 
pilaster alone is echoed in each case, and th 
full-angle pilasters of the portico are intende 
to be read at the same time, both as respond 
and as integral parts of a complete feature 
If mistakes of such a nature are fairl 
frequent in English Renaissance work—Inig 
Jones and Wren having sanctified them b 
repeated commission—they cannot be riske 
with impunity in a style that demand 
absolute clarity of thought. Again, the pw 
pose of the window piers is clumsily achieve 
through either ignorance or disregard < 
logical practice, From Schinkel to Alexande 
Thomson the great masters of the Revive 
realised in their executed work the possibl 
solutions of the esthetic problem that her 
occurs. _ Subsidiary Tonic piers comin 
directly below an entablature proportioned t 
an Order considerably larger in scale than tha 
of the piers themselves they found only tob 
practicable in the form of three-quarter, hall 
or quarter piers in combination with — 
column of the Order, i.e., in the manner em 
ployed in the case of the end piers in th 
work under consideration. To justify thei 
standing free and still retaining Ionic slendet 
ness of proportion a subsidiary entablature 
with repressed cornice and designed in rela 
tion to their own height, must be introduce 
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rectly below the main entablature. In- 
mees of indiscretion in detail could be 
altiplied, but to little profit. 
It is as an exercise in colour that the 
sign is intended to be accepted, and as such 
ne can it be most relevantly criticised. I 
ve already remarked that in the convention 
‘the colouring the work is reminiscent of 
yeral modern performances in Athens— in 
rticular Hansen’s Academy; but the con- 
ntion is bolder, harder, and certainly less 
‘eek: A broad effect is obtained from the 
mination of certain main tones—the light 
4 of the tile roof, the blue of the tym- 
num and of the frieze to the main entabla- 
ve, the dark red of the lower portion of 
2 window piers, the bronze-green of the 
ors, and the glistening white of the main 
thitrave, columns and pilasters, walls, 
dium, and steps. With these as the deter- 
ming factors in the arrangement —sub- 
jinate colour theme’ elaborated for 
pry minor part. Practically every member 
reated in some manner, though the range 
|pigments is very restricted—primary red 
ld blue, bronze-green, gilt, yellow ochre, 
d terra-covta. 

The main entablature and acroteria—both 
parently influenced in their design by the 
le Hellenistic work till recently contained 
the Pergamon Museum in Berlin—are given 
| lonian brilliance by the lavish application 
‘unrelated colours, under which the rather 
lesolute character of the decorative adjuncts 
ld the delicate profiling of the members 
low them are alike obscured. Palmettes, 
lite, yellow, and red, composed with leaves 
id scrolls, on a variegated background of 
he and yellow ochre, form, however, a com- 
nation unprecedented even in Pergamean 
roteria; whilst the polychromy of the cor- 
te is extraordinarily fresh. Fillets of white 
d gilt; a cyma, patterned into alternately- 
surring spaces of yellow and blue by white 
themion (tooled to appear like carved stone), 
id punctuated with yellow lions’ heads; 
ad and reels, terra-cot yellow, and red; 
lite fascie; egg and dart moulds of blue, 
cotta, and white; painted yellow water- 
‘es under the soffit; and on the soffit, flat 
ld slightly sunk, a yellow-ochre fret on a 
tite ground ; y, white dentils picked 
it by vermilion inte 
In definite contrast minute and 
iricately-conceived s sa frieze of 
ue, broken only over the portico by an 
Tiption panel—white with  terra-cotta 
ering. Between the frieze and an equally 
laple architrave of three white fascia are 
mia mouldings treated in the elaborate 
wnner of the cornice, white and gilt fillets, 
terra-cotta bead mould, and a small cyma- 
wersa, on which is painted yellow and blue 
iterleat ornament. 

The rich complexity of the cornice is again 
oed in the capitals fo the columns and 
jasters. On the abaci the egg and dart 
pif 1s marked out in yellow and terra-cotta 
| a white ground ; green is used for the fillets 
| the volutes, and red for the eyes, the 
jannels being left white; blue and yellow is 
\plied to the egg and dart above the neck- 
B, from which the ijatter is separated by a 
‘6 bead-mould (that develops into a red 
d white bead and reel beyond the cushion) ; 
nite anthemion on a yellow ground comprises 
le treatment of the necking. Thin terra- 
tta lines emph: ‘the arrises of the white- 
ited columns and of the fluted faces of the 
gle pilasters. (On the unfluted faces of 
ie latter the lines recur simply as a pattern 
rm.) Red pigment similarly distinguishes 
e 4-in. by 4-in. jointing of the ashlar walls 
d of the side and rear plaster walls. 

In various combinations and _ rearrange- 
pnts the colours and painted motives already 
scribed enrich the bases of the columns and 
asters, the side-door cornices, the caps and 
ses of the window piers, and the fretted 
1 on which the piers stand. The climax 
reached in the treatment of the interior of 
le portico, which may be regarded as the 
bce de résistance of this whole effort in poly- 
romatic . A film of rich colour—gilt 
terwoven with blues, reds, and yellows— 
vers the architrave and rosettes, the con- 
jes, and cornice of the main entrance, 
hilst upon either side of the door-head and 
yove the fret level are paintings on a brown 
itface, conceived and executed in the manner 
) the Attic vase scenes of the Vth century. 
jArcheological though the inspiration of the 
jlychromy undoubtedly is, and insufficient 
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though the scholarship necessary for its 
realisation. may have been, the experiment 
attempted is by no means valueless. If it 
is unreliable as an example of ancient practice, 
it contributes something definite to the science 
of modern architecture and something that 
could only have been obtained by material 
illustration. It assists towards an estimate 
of the possibilities of development of a whole 
system of colour decoration. 

Cl examination of the architectural de- 
tail reveals a mistaken application of many 
forms, and in the plaster portion of the work 
a coarseness in surface texture and in the 
articulation of members that is directy opposed 
to the treatment demanded by the material. 
Now, as the work very clearly shows, the 
crudity of minor indiscretions is almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a veneer of pigment. 
It is lost in the paraded ingenuity of intricate 
colour themes. The main entrance affords an 
instance—one of many. A reproduction of 
the doorway under the north porch of the 
Erechtheion, the transposition is so faithful 
that even ihe late Byzantine door-jambs are 
repeated—being apparently accepted in all 
sincer as part of the original design. Yet 
under its polychromatic cloak the blunder 1s 
not readily recognised. 

But where as impurity of form on a small 
scale is rendered less obvious and offensive by 
the studied employment of colour, precisely 
the converse is true in the case of larger 
features. Thus the unfortunate window piers 
are given an extravagant emphasis by a colour 
treatment no harsher than that adopted 
throughout for the detail of the building. 

A real danger lies in the possible 
tendency the adoption of such a process of 
enrichment may have to subordinate the in- 
stinct for absolute form and its arrangement 
to the pursuit of colour effect, and so destroy 
the most vital and essential quality of archi- 
tectural expression. To the genius of the 
Vth century, Athenian architects, backed by 
artisans whose sense of mass and line was as 
certain and as subtle as their own, and who 
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had inherited and perfected an incomparable 
technique, the polychromatic ornamentation 
of structures presented no perils. It was 
a process contributing only to the beauty of 
the architecture. Few colours were employed, 
but through a fine adjustment of tone and con- 
trast the most splendid and brilliant results 
were obtained. Under modern conditions the 
attainment of such a level is practically 1m- 
possible. Even in architects of distinction 
the requisite mental faculty is rare enough 
and the technical tradition, equally neces: 
has been dead’nearly two thousand year: 
Hansen or an Alexander Thomson many from 
time to time make a courageous effort to 
revive the beauties of the art, but their 
success is individual, and leads to the forma- 
tion of no real school. Their imitators in 
general achieve little else than a vicious gaudi- 
hess or an anemic negativity, and in neither 

the force or delicacy of the architecture 
isted. Attention is merely diverted from 
the structural composition to the arrangement 
of the colour.and its relative values and total 
effect. The degradation of architecture as a 
frame for sculpture is not more complete than 
in its use as a canvas for the distribution of 
colour. 

In North Europe the possibilities of develop- 
ment in the polychromatic treatment of 
design are by the exigencies of climate con- 
fined to interior work. Even in small external 
details this rule is valid. (The splashes of 
gilt and red which distinguish the capitals 
of the Ionic colonnade to Schinkel’s Altes 
Museum in Berlin, though intended to echo 
the mosaics on the inner wall, serve rather 
to create an impertinent interruption in the 
dark austerity of the building, on whose 
larger surfaces the weather will not permit 
the application of -colour.) Excluding the 
use of ceramic tiles and the actual difference 
in the hues of the materials, architecture must 
be with us monotone. 

Both of what we gain and of what we lose 
by the restriction the Museo Barracco may 
be fairly regarded as an indicative example. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
‘An ordinary meeting of the Council of the 
held on the 4th inst., at 


, Dublin. Mr. W. 
2 the chair, 
Mess F. 


~G. 
Sheridan, Luciu 
i and=@. GA: 


Owen, Hon. 


Secretary. 

The minutes of the ordinary meeting of 
June 12 and of the special meeting of July 26 
were read and signed, and a large amount of 
ondence dealt with, including applica- 


tions for admission to studentship. A report 
from the Professional Practice Committee -in 


reference to a proposed revision of the 
schedule of charges was approved and 
adopted. A vote of condolence with the 


family of the late Mr. W. H. Hill, of Cork, 
was passed. : 
——e>--—_<_. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Railway Staircase at Marseilles. 
competition, limited to architects prac- 
in Marseilles, has taken place with the 
object of obtaining a design for a monumental 
staircase giving access to the Saint-Charles 
Station at Marseilles. The first premium of 
1202. has been awarded to M. Eugéne 
Sénés and Léon Arnal, whose de: » remark- 
akle for its simpli is a flight of steps con- 
tinuing in a straight line the Boulevard 
d’Athénes. At the sides of the imposing 
stai e are lions, bronze candelabra, and 
symbolical of the commerce of the 
; and the whole conception is dignified 
and effective. The second prize, 60/., went 
to MM. André Ramasso. and Edouard 
Rambert, and M. Etienne Bentz received the 
remaining 201. 

Proposed Statue in Havana. 

H.M. Legation at Havana report that a 
competition has been opened by the Cuban 
Government for the erection at Havana of 
an equestrian statue of the Cuban General 
Maceo. Plaster models should be sent by 
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sculptors desirous of competing to 
Comisién Ejecutiva, Monumento al Geners 
Antonio Maceo, 8 aria de Instruccion 
Publica y Bellas Artes,” Havana, before 
January 20, 1912. The sum of 100,000 pe 


(about 20,660/.) has been voted for the work. 
British sculptors proposing to compete should 
first put themselves into communication with 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of ‘Trade, 75, Basinghall-street, 
London, E.C., where also further particulars 
(in Spanish) may be seen. 


— oo 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Official Delegates to the Architectural 
Congress. 

The following Official Delegates are attend- 
ing the International Congress of Architects 
at Rome next month:—H.M. Government 
will be represented by Sir Henry Tanner, 
18.0., C.B., F.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office of 
Wor the London County Council by Mr. 
W. Edward Riley, F.R.1.B.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
R.B Superintending Architect, London 

ty. Council;. the R.IL.B.A. by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes President, R.IB.A.; 
Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice-President, 
R.1.B.A.,  Secretaire Comité Permanent 
International des Architectes; Mr. John 
Belcher, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President of 
the Comité Permanent International des 
Architectes ; and Mr. John J. Burnet, LL.D., 
A.R.S.A., I'.R.I.B.A. The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society is sending Mr. Arnold 
Thornely, F.R.I.B.A., the President of the 
Society ; the Devon and Exeter Architectural 


Prevention Commi : 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.I.B.A., Chairman 


of the Committee. 

Science Museum. 
_ Mr. Francis Grant Ogilvie, C.B., LL.D., 
Secretary for the Science Museum and 
Geological Survey and Museum, has keen 


Chimneypiece in the Great Hall, Charterhouse. 
From Mr. Godfrey’ 


s “A History of Architecture in London.” Qtr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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appointed Director of the Science Mus 
Mr. Ogilvie graduated as B.Sc., Edinki 
of the Edinburgh Mul 
and Prin 
Educa} 


he was Director 
f Science and Art, 1900-3, 
ant Secretary, Board of 
1903-10. 


Ordnance Survey. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. F. Clos 
has been appointed Direct 
Ordnance Survey in succe' 
S. C. N. Grant, C.M.G., R.E. 


Huddersfield Memorials to King Edward ¥j 

Mr. P. Bryant Baker is at work on a br 
statue of King Edward, which will ke ere 
in Huddersfield. The late King will 
represented in his Garter robes, and {| 
will be emblematic bronze tablets. A 
from the statue, a sum of 24,000/. has } 
subscribed to endow a wing in the R 
Infirmary. 

King Edward VII. Memorial, Newmarke} 

Sir Ernest Cassel has acquired and has } 
sented to the Newmarket Urban Dis 
Council, the Grafton House property in lf 
and Fitzroy streets. The property, ext} 
ing over 24 acres, belonged to the late Kj 
and wili be preserved as an open § 
dedicated to his memory. 


British Museum: Report for 1910. 

In his annual report upon the general if 
gress at the Museum, in Bloomsbury, } 
Kenyon states that the total number of visi) 
in 1910 was 739,837, as compared J 
708,836 in 1909, and the number of visits! 
readers to the Reading Room was 219,274% 
increase of 1,300 and the third highest} 
corded, the daily average being 726. § 
report refers to the purcl of a large col 
tion of the late Sir Francis S. Haden’s ef 
ings, and of the Wegener collection of ane} 
Chinese paintings, to the Salting bequesi 
prints and drawings, and to the acqu 
tion of the stone s: phagus of Qem-Pi} 
200 3.c., from Memphis, decorated, b 
within and without, with figures of the g} 
of the dead and scenes and texts of | 
Am-Tuat, or guide to the after world. 
number of visits made by the public to | 
Natural History Museum was 515,562, a 
of 19,554 as compared with the pree| 
year. 

A Proposed New Art Gallery for London) 

Negotiations are in progress for the p| 
chase of prein in Old Bond-street as 
gallery for the exhibition of works by me 
bers of the junior art clubs and _societi 
The premises stand on the east side of 
street, and comprise what in the early ye 
of ast century known as the Westq 
P a rare coloured print 
the spacious showrooms in the (old) Gardy 
Collection. 


ing 


The London Museum. 

Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., has be 
known for many years as a collector | 
ancient costumes, many of which have he 
introduced from time to time into the roman’ 
pictures of this popular ar Mr. Luc 
has been persuaded to sell his collection 
the London Museum, where they will be se 
to advantage in a few months’ time. 


A Patents Exhibition. 
_ Steps are being taken for the establishme 
in London of a permanent exhibition 
current patents, to which the public will ha 
free access, and where they will be conduct 
through the different sections by expe 
demonstrators and salesmen. 


Carnegie Libraries for Manchester. 
The Free Libraries Committee of Ma 
chester have recommended the City Coun 
to accept an offer made by Mr. Andre 
Carnegie to provide 15,0002. for the purpo 
of erecting branch libraries in the subur' 
of the city. If the report is adopted, it 
probable that sites will be chosen in Within 

ton, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, and Didsbury. 


St. Andrews University. 

At the forthcoming celebration of the 600 
annivers of the foundation of # 
Unive: ity, the Senatus Academicus W 
confer the honorary degree of LL.D. up 
Lord Balcarres, M.P., Sir George Frampto 

A., Dr. Kenyon, Director and Prineip 

n, Bri Colonel Prai 
Director, Gardens; D 


2. 


Museum ; 


Kew 
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eall, Director, H.M. Geological Survey; 

Watts, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 
aperial College of Science; and Dr. Wood- 
ard, F.R.S., Keeper, Geological Depart- 
ant, British Museum. 

The Trades’ Training Schools. 

The classes of the Trades’ Training Schools, 
3, Great Tichfield-street will reopen on 
ptember 11. Full particulars may be 
tained from Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, 
R.LB.A., the Direct The Schools, 
aich are under the jurisdiction of the 
orshipful Companies of Carpenters, Joiners, 
\inter-Stainers, Plasterers, Tylers and Brick- 
yers, and Wheelwrights, provide instruc- 
in for those engaged in the various trades; 
e advantages of obtaining skilled tuition at 
minal fees should induce every apprentice 
id workman to join the class for which he 
eligible. 


Westminster Abbey. 


The work of restoring Westminster Abbey 
its normal appearance has been completed 
; the Office of Works. Electric lighting, 
tich was installed for the Coronation, is now 
“use. 
uctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom. 
By invitation of the Hants, Wilts, and 
orset Branch, the annual country meeting 
the Institute will be held on September 14-5 
Portsmouth, under the presidency of Mr. 
hn Marks, of Messrs. Orgill, Marks, & 
wley. The Council will hold their autumn 
2eting on September 14 in the Town Hall; on 
e following two days visits will be paid to 
hichester, Southampton, and the Isle of 
ight. 
Timber Cottages. 
The Local Government Board has notified 
e Billericay Rural District Council that it 
ll be prepared to consider proposals that 
mber-built cottages should be built for the 
2 of workmen. It appears that there is 
me overcrowding in the district, the cause 
ing, according to a local Councillor, the 
stling of so many London pensioners and 
idesmen. 

The Bridge Collection. 
Mrs. E. E. Bridge, of Manor House, Piddle- 
mthide, Dorsetshire, is about to dispose 
a collection of relics and works of art 
med by J. Bridge and J. Gawler Bridge, 
smkers of the firm of Rundell & Bridge, of 
». 62, Ludgate-bill, crown jewellers and gold- 


1 Interior, The Orangery, Kensington Palace. 
(From Mr. Godfrey’s “A Histcry of Architecti re in London.” 
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smiths to George III. and his three succes: 
on the throne. The collection includes some 
old silver and Sheffield plate, furniture, minia- 
tures, and paintings, statuettes, models, and 
bronzes by Nollekens, Bailey, Canova, and 
Flaxman, and what are described as being the 
wrought-iron railings and_ scroll lamp- 
bracket from the former tomb in the choir, 
Peterborough Cathedral, of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and another from the tomb (by Torri- 
giano, in Westminster Abbey) of the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
mother of King Henry VII. 
French Architecture Abroad. 

Since the International Congress at 
Antwerp French architects have received 
numerous commissions from foreign places, 
notably from the American Republics. 
French professors seem to ke in demand, too, 
in the West, and their presence there is 
likely to ensure further business relations 
between the countries. Is it possible that, by 
the judicious adaptation of British ideas to 
the requirements elsewhere, our own archi- 
tects may secure some of the work of the 
future? 


—___---—__—__ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Road Board. 


notice in 


the last issue of the 


Board. 
are doing a great deal of very useful work 
in a very quieb manner, and their means, or 
rather the means at their disposal, are, as 
you say, very limited. 

There are two aspects of the contribution 
question. The local authorities have initially 
the onus of maintaining their own roads, and 
the Road Board would be wrong in taking 
this responsibility off their hands, even in 
individual cases. It would almost become a 
competition who could make their roads the 
worst and show the greatest need for assist- 
ance. As the applications for assistance ex- 
ceed the funds of the Board by about six 
to one, under the circumstances the policy of 
helping those who help themselves is a sound 
one. One adyaritage of the contribution system 
is that it ensures, at the least possible cost 
to the Board, their advice in the matter of 
roadmaking being listened to—a most import- 
ant matter. The Board have under their 
personal observation almost every experi- 
mental section of road in the kingdom, and it 
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is becoming evident that the old methods of 
roadmaking (and maintenance also) were so 
extravagant that in a few years the annual 
saving from the improvements effected by the 
spreading of better information and _ the 
experimentally-established improved methods 
will represent so great a sum as to con- 
stitute in iself a potential fund by which 
the other more obviously-needed improve- 
ments can be carried out. It is a fact that 
an ordinary country road can be surfaced with 
macadam at aLout 1s. 4d. per square yard, 
with an extra 4d. a yard for tarring, total 
1s. 8d., as against such figures as 2s. 4d. to 
often expended under identical conditions 
with no better results. 

The position of the Road Board is that of 
a consultant called in to manage a badly- 
managed business; his first job is to cut down 
all extravagant and useless expenditure and 
add the savings so effected to his other re 
sources for the ultimate improvement of the 
position. It is obviously bad management to 
spend money in building and maintaining 
new roads and extensions before the best 
method of road building and maintenance has 
been settled. 

I believe that it is now ascertained that 
a road suitably built and with a waterproof 
surface, i.e., tarred, is, so far as rubber-tyred 
traffic (and nearly all motor traffic is rubber 
tyred) almost a permanent job. I have heard 
that forty or fifty years is its estimated life. 
It is the horse vehicles and iron-tyred vehicles, 
including traction engines, that knock such 
a road to pieces, kut even under average con- 
ditions the durability of roads under the 
is of the Road Board is being enormously 
increased. 

With the colossal sums to be saved by 
proper construction being annually lost— 
irretrievably iost—it seems to me that there 
is no question as to the wisdom of the present, 
line of action, and I think it is deplorable 
that the Press should take the superficial 
view they do as to the field for the activity 
of the Road Board. F. W. L. 


+ 
BOOKS. 


A History of Architecture in London. By 
Water H. Goprrey. With 250 illustra- 
tions, maps, and lists of buildings. (B. T. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 

Sincr the time of Stow books on London 

have multiplied so rapidly that the fountain 


Vestry, St. Lawrence Jewry. 
(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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of knowledge on the subject would have run 
dry but for the fact that something new can 
be said always about the past of a great city. 
During the centuries which have elapsed 
since the first encampment on the banks of 
the Thames the British race has shared 
enormously in the progress of the world, and 
while much has been given in the way of 
enterprise, much of artistic importance has 
been derived from other countries. The 
capital city of the Empire reflects, of course, 
changes in thought and the application of 
ideas ; so the London of to-day may be likened 
to a vast museum containing evidence of 
almost every variety of artistic influence. 
In one decade there will be brought to light 
some early British or Roman remains which 
will alter or confirm the opinions of arche- 
ologists; in another decade will arise such a 
building as the Byzantine Cathedral at West- 
minster to bring to Londoners the possibili- 
ties of an hitherto unrepresented style of 
architecture. 

Such things would only appeal to the 
limited few if it were not for the guidance 
of those who devote time and energy to the 
task of explanation. London has been fortu- 
nate im its interpreters, and whether we 
read the whole-hearted phrases of Johnson, 
the incidental eulogies of Lamb, the 
systematic analyses of Besant, or inspired 
dissertations by such brilliant essayists as 
Mr. Henry James and Mr. Austin Dobson, 
we are conscious of the exceptional attractive- 
ness which London possesses. If, however, 
we wish to penetrate intelligently into the 
architectural history of the Metropolis we 
may be pardoned if we choose as cicerone 
not a man of letters, but an architect well 
versed in the material side of the subject. 

Mr. Godfrey has brought knowledge and 
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enthusiasm to his work, and he has diligently 
set down the very facts required by those 
who would learn or recapitulate. Wisely, he 
introduces his chapters with a glance at the 
remains of Grecian and Roman buildings, for 
‘within a radius of a few miles of Bloomsbury 
Tie enough examples of the work of past ages to 
afford a glimpse into the continuous history 
of architecture from 500 B.c. to a.p. 1900.” 
and the general reader must be given an 
insight into the e tials of Classic archi- 
tecture. The British Museum and South 
Kensington are rich in relics not only of 
Old London, such as the front of Sir Paul 
Pindar’s house, once in Bishopsgate, and the 
panelled room from Clifford’s Inn, but con- 
tain objects of extreme value and interest 
of other countries, of ancient days. Some 
early historical notes, therefore, are of import- 
ance in the story of London’s architecture. 
Norman architecture in London, illustrated 
by the Keep of the Tower and by the 
Temple Church, is the real beginning of the 
book, and from that period to the XIXth 
century Mr. Godfrey is the able guide who 
introduces us to the things we might pass 
by, perhaps, in ignorance—a hooded doorway 
here, a fine i e there, each with i 
message of design, brings forward the rich- 
ness of London in the details of architecture. 
The book is addressed partly to a popular 
audience, and it fulfils its purpose admirably. 
There are occasional notes on construction, 
however, which will be of service to archi- 
tects. 
_Mr. Godfrey has not hesitated to go ont- 
side the radius of London for illustrations. 
For instance, he includes Hampton Court, 
Waltham Cross, and Eltham Palace. 
Generally, however, the examples chosen are 
all within easy reach of the pedestrian, and 
no more profitable hours 
could be spent than 
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those devoted to the examination of}, 
Buildings and decorations referred to bi) 
author. 

i 


BOOK RECEIVED. 


Tur Carueprars or Cunrran Tray, 
T. Francis Bumpus. With 51 illustray 
(London: T. Werner Laurie. 16s. net. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 7, 18 


St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. _| 


Tue restoration of this noble ch 
proceeds steadily and satisfactorily, thi 
slowly, and more show is now made by || 
paratively small expenditure than wa! 
first the case. Amongst those who } 
interested themselves in distinct portioy 
the work, the Freemasons of the cif 
Bristol had undertaken the restoration o} 
north-east corner of the Lady Chapel, |) 
on the 28th ult. a grand assemblage of 
brethren took place on the occasion of la) 
the last stone of the part: completed by tly 
They met, to the number of 500, in| 
Exchange (Wood’s fine building), | 
marched thence in full dress, with ban’ 
and music, to the church, where a chi 
service was performed and a sermon jj 
preached by the Rev. Brother Wat} 
Provincial Grand Chaplain, the church b/ 
crowded. The procession was then reforn| 
and proceeded to the outside of the east) 
of the church, where the stone was laid y) 
Masonic ceremony. ,, 


Friends’ House, Croydon: Entrance Doorway. 


From Mr, Godfrey's ‘ 


(AR Ra ected. 


a 
% 
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‘A History of Architecture in London.” (Mr, 


The George Inn, Southwark. 


B. T. Batsford.) 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The suggestions drawn up by the Royal 
tute of British Architects as a result of 
he Town Planning Conference last year form 
he subject of the leading article: “Civics and 


he Architect.” 


“In the following article (p. 264) reference is 
nade to the Blue Book recently issued on the 
Census of Production ” (1907). 


| Notes (p. 265) include: “ Architecture for 
he Masses’; “ The Natural History and New 
Science Museums”; “ St. George’s Barracks” ; 


‘Rural Housing.” 


_ In his fifth article on “The Story of the 
Bridge” (p. 265) Mr. Shaw Sparrow traces 
he evolution of the timber bridge. Examples 
constructive carpentry, in which mechanics 
nd fine art were allied, are described. 

| Mr. Budden gives the history of “‘ The Museo 
rracco, Rome” (p. 268), an interesting 
nodern example of polychromatic decoration 
in architecture. 


| Under Correspondence (p. 271) will be found 
letter on the work of the Road Board. 


Mr. Godfrey’s book 
\rehitecture in London ” 
| Details of the Stockport Police Courts Com- 
yetition appear on p. 273, and _ other 
competition news is given on p. 270. 


on “‘A History of 
is reviewed on p. 271. 


| The Monthly Review of Construction opens 
vith a note on the ‘“‘ Second Report of the Joint 
Yommittee on Reinforced Concrete ”’ (p. 275). 
“his is followed by “Some Continental Ideas 
if Slating’ (p. 276), and Notes. 


In the Building Trade Section (p. 281) are notes 
m “Recent Workmen’s Compensation Cases,”’ 
‘Increment Value,” ‘‘ Concrete Plant for Cold 
Weather,’ “ Changes in Rates of Wages,” 
F An Indian Mortar Mill,’ “ labour Disputes,” 
md General Building News. 


On p. 284 are illustrations of new buildings 
A connexion with the Hackney Union Infirmary, 
md an article on ‘The Royal Commission on 
ewage Disposal.” 


———_»+4--__—_ 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 8. 

t Lewes,—Victoria, 
Tronworks, 11,0, At 
d, where Air Compress i 
liectors, and Refuse Destructor House, und 
fion, will be shown. 


Monpay, Sr 
The Incorporated Cl viation (Car- 
enters’ Hall, London-1 C, S. Willis 
m ‘Hampton Court: its Architecture and Associa- 
ions.” 8pm, 
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STOCKPORT POLICE COURTS 
COMPETITION. 


Tue result of this competition and the 
assessor’s report were given in our issue of 
August 25, p. 216. 

Professor Reilly adjudicated on the eighteen 
designs submitted by invited architects from 
all parts of the country, and the premiums 
were awarded as follows :— 

First—Messrs. J. Theo. Halliday and 
Claude Paterson, AA.R.I.B.A., of Stock- 
port and Manchester. 

Second—Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, of 
Liverpool. 

Third—Messrs. Stott & Son, of Stockport 
and Manchester. 

The competition differs in many respects 
from the ordinary, and reflects indications of 
much-needed improvements. We welcome, 
in the first place, a successful design which 
is based on monumental academic principles. 
Let us hope that the latent yearning for a 
more nokle civic architecture which has for 
some time been making itself felt is at length 
going to bear fruit. Our large buildings have 
been too long the object of ridicule of 
American and Continental architects. We 
need an architecture that is permanent and 
lasting and Classic, in the true sense of the 
word, not a mere fashion of the moment 
that relies on meretricious tricks of draughts- 
manship rather than breadth of conception 
and purity of detail. We have had enough 
of this paper stuff, enough of these short 
cuts to notoriety. The younger generation 
is surfeited with these pseudo-classic forms 
and ephemeral mannerisms. 

There is no denying the influence of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture in this com- 
petition, particularly in the case of the first 
two designs, while many of the competitors 
have undoubtedly had its Sketch-Book in their 
hands. The part that the School has taken 
in the growth of monumental architecture in 
this country is too well known to need further 
comment. 

Another new starting-point is a change in 
draughtsmanship. Instead of the coarse, 
thick line and blackened windows of recent 
years, it is gratifying to find a set of draw- 
ings of such refined and delicate rendering 
as that of Messrs. Halliday & Paterson. 
The elevations and sections are drawn in 
pencil and shaded. This, in fact, seems the 
only reasonable way in which to portray 
monumental architecture, and should, in com- 
petitions of this style, become more general. 

It is satisfactory for once to find that the 
winning design is so pre-eminently the best 
that it leaves no loopholes for the assaults 
of discontented competitors, and both the 
assessor and successful authors will be spared 
the abuse which has been so sadly charac- 
teristic of recent competitions. 

The problem was one of such complexity 
that only a small number of the competitors 
can be said to have arrived at a thoroughly 
satisfactory conclusion. A site of ample area 
has a frontage to Wellington-street, kut the 
whole of the rear portion is at a depth of 
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25 ft. below the street level. Only a few of 
the competitors took full advantage of the 
architectural possibilities this afforded. 

The winning plan is simple, straight- 
forward, and workable. It was unfortunate 
that the conditions necessitated that the two 
main courts should vary in size, but, in spite 
of this, the plan is well balanced. Flanking 
the spacious entrance-hall are, on the one 
hand, the rooms for barristers and solicitors, 
and, on the other, those for witnesses. In 
one wing is a fine range of rooms for magis- 
trates and jury, with a separate entrance, 
and in the other the police offices. The 
children’s court is on the upper floor, while 
the cells are particularly well arranged at 
the lower ievel. The back elevation, of 
which a splendid view will be obtained, is 
unquestionably the most distinguished feature 
of the design. At the lower level is the 
police parade-room, a charming composition 
of five arches, with window infillings after 
the Adam manner, and a strongly rusticated 
central door. Behind this piles up the great 
central mass, with its fine wall surfaces and 
the bold line of the crowning cornice. The 
front elevation is, necessarily, owing to its 
lesser height, not quite so imposing though 
quiet and dignified. The central portico is 
flanked by lower wings, stretching out to 
the extreme ends, and behind the whole rises 
up the main mass, containing the courts. 
The central portico might be distinctly im- 
proved, and is the weakest part of the design. 
The pediment placed on a low attic is rather 
meaningless, and Doric columns might, con- 
sidering the purpose of the building, be well 
substituted for the slender Ionic. 

It is surprising that there is mo echo in 
any of the designs of Old Newgate, that 
supreme example of architectural fitness, the 
grim, forbidding aspect of its walls having 
been termed one of the strongest deterrents 
to crime. 

The designs placed second and third were, 
in comparison with the first, distinctly dis- 
appointing, particularly as regards the plans. 
Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin’s main front 
had quite a strong monumental feeling, but 
the 4-in. detail was immature, and did not 
do full justice to the ideas emkodied in the 
small-scale elevation. The design of Messrs. 
Stott & Son had an ingenious arrangement at 
the main entrance, whereby two flights of 
steps led up to the courts and a central 
flight down to the charge-room. This would 
involve a somewhat promiscuous mixing of 
the various elements of society! The }4-in. 
detail was one of the best drawings in the 
room, being delicately rendered with pencil 
and wash. 

The names were not attached to the other 
sets of drawings, so that we can only con- 
jecture as to their authors. Two designs we 
judged those of Mr. 8. B. Russell, and Mr. T’. E. 
Cooper, and we fail to understand why one 
of these did not receive one of the premiums. 
The principal defects of an otherwise excel- 
lent plan were the extreme meanness of the 
main entrance, and the fact that some of the 
cells overlooked the parade-ground. The 
front elevation was not happy in its pro- 
portion, and was rather coarsely drawn, but 
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the back took good advantage of the possibili- 
ties of the site. One design had a scholarly 
and dignified Doric front, charmingly por- 
twayed, Lut it was unfortunately marred by 
a somewhat quixotic magnification of the 
ventilating fiue into a huge shaft (shall we 
say tower?), which we fail to reconcile with 
the quiet Greek fagade below it. | 
The main point is that the right scheme 
has won, and that it will raise the level of 
architecture in Stockport, and promises to 
be, in our opinion, the most noteworthy 
modern building in a town which has pro- 
moted quite a large amount of architectural 
energy of recent years, and we venture to 
congratulate the Corporation on having 
secured an unusually fine design. 
———— 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edington Church, Wilts. 


'HIS church, dedicated to SS. Mary, 
Katherine, and All Saints, was 
connected with a small monastery of 
the Bonhommes, founded by William 

on, who preceded William of Wykeham 
in the Bishopric of Winchester. It was com- 
menéed in 1532, and completed in nine years 
with the exception of the south porch, which 
was added a century later. 

The church is cruciform in plan with a 
low central tower, and, in common with most 
monastic churches, a large chancel, which is 
more elaborate internally and externally than 
the rest of the church. The church is built of 
Bath stone, and contains fragments of XIVth- 
century glass, three canopied tombs of the 
XIVth, XVth, and XVIIth century, and a 
much-restored XVth-century screen. Of the 
monastery which lay to the north of the church 
there now remain the Prior’s House, gardens, 
and fish-ponds. ; 

These drawings by Mr. T. F. W. 
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A.R.I1.B.A., were awarded thi 
Drawings Medal and 107. 1 
Institute of British Architects, 


ar the Measured 
. of the Royal 


London County Hall. 

Tar County Hall, with which progress is 
being slowly but surely made, will attract 
more attention in the course of next year and 
thenceforward than it has done up to the 
present, although the operations of demolishing, 
excavating, and laying the foundations have 
not failed to interest passers-by since the 
work was started. Mr. Ralph Knott hopes 
that the superstructure will be begun during 
March, and as the building takes shape day 
by day citizens and visitors will find something 
more definite to appreciate or criticise. Mean- 
while the river wall presents a formidable 
appearance. Mr. Leathart’s drawing depicts 
one of the pair of bronze chain supports placed 
on each of the granite blocks flanking the 
central projecting portion of the Embankment 
front. The horses’ heads, of which there are four, 
are slightly varied in design alternately, and 
have sweeping wings which are skilfully worked 
to a square measuring 3 ft. 6 in. Mr. Ralph 
Knott, the architect, is responsible for the 
design, and Mr. Gilbert Bayes is the sculptor of 
the supports. 

An illustration of the revised design for 
the County Hall appeared in the Builder, 
September 10, 1910. 


The Story of the Bridge. 

Tue illustrations of Bridges are in connexion 
with Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s fifth article, which 
begins on p. 265. 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Ealing. 

Tats hospital, which was recently opened by 
H.R.H. Princess Christian, is erected on a site 
fronting Mattock-lane. The pavilion, which is 
placed axially north and south, is two stories in 
height and contains on each floor eizhteen beds 
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and one le-bed ward. The operat). 
theatre adjoins the present and future war} 
and is connected thereto by a glazed corrid} 
The administration block fronts Mattock-la 
and is three stories in height; the upper flol| 
contain recreation-rooms and bedrooms |} 
matron, nurses, and servants. To the sor 
of this block is a small casualty ward al) 
receiying-room, and beyond the kitchen offic} 
with boiler-house underneath, The seye\” 
blocks are connected by a covered way, witht 
exception of the part before mentioned, | 
small provident dispensary is placed on t)) 
western extremity of the site, and behind |) 
a space is reserved for the mortuary. 

Provision is made to extend the hospital )|/ 
accommodate fifty additional patients; #\7 
would entail completing the administrati} 
block on three floors to the extent shown |) 
outline on plan. The remaining parts of t)) 
hospital are designed on a scale sufficie|! 
to meet future requirements. 

The building was erected at a cost of 17,00 
by Mr. Walter Dickens, builder, Ealing, from t}/ 
designs of Messrs. Hall-Jones & Cummini) 
The heating and electric lighting were carril) 
out under the supervision of Messrs. Doll! 
& Williamson. 

ee Se 
ROAD REPAIRS. | 

Visitors to London and residents thei}! 
selves have not failed to note the inco} 
venience caused by many roads being “ up) 
for repairs. Not everyone will give a thougi|} 
to the cause of the trouble, which is, to| 
large extent, the unusual summer heat. Loc} 
authorities, prompted ky their Finance Cor} 
mittees, are well aware of the extra expens | 
incurred, all of which, however, must m 
be attributed to the effects of the sun th 
year. For instance, Gloucester-place, whic} 
is costing about 4,0007. to repair, has pr 
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vided for a long time a test for spring} 
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Messrs. F, Hall-Jones & Erskine 8. Cummings, A.R.LB.A., Architects. 
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Photo by Frith, 
BRIDGE OF BOATS AT COLOGNE. 


Photo by Frith, 


Sprague & Co., Ltd., Printers, 4 & 5 East Harding St, BO, 


SION BRIDGE AND MOUNT ARDON. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CONSTRUCTION. 


COND REPORT OF THE 
OINT COMMITTEE ON RE- 
NFORCED CONCRETE. 

NCE more the thanks of engineers, 
) architects, and others making em- 

ployment of reinforced concrete are 

to the Joint Committee organised by 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
atting aside at an early date the pre- 
ce which most engineers then cherished 
nst reinforced concrete as a structural 
erial, the Institute were the first scientific 
vy in this country to recognise officially 
obvious claims of that material. 
ough their first Report, issued in 1907, 
‘not free from defects and omissions, it 
rrtheless possessed the great merit of 
enting in simple and intelligible form a 
's of data and rules for the computation 
eams and columns which have been of 
h practical value not only to architects, 
also to public authorities throughout the 
ed Kingdom, and to many of the firms 
have taken up reinforced concrete work 
in the last four or five years. 
ne second Report* is virtually a revised 
‘on of the first document, the chief 
ations and additions being in the data 
a under the head of “ Materials,’ in the 
sthods of Calculation ” (for beams), and 
le section on “ Pillars and Pieces under 
et Thrust.” A noteworthy section has 
been added on “‘ Shear Reinforcement ” 
beams). We are glad to find that 
ral of the modifications suggested at 
rent times in our columns have been 
9 In the text of the present issue. 
} a matter of convenience to readers we 
below with the various modifications 
hew matter seriatim, giving page 
bers and other references for aiding 
y identification. 

the first place, it may be noted that 
ponstitution of the Joint Committee has 
slightly altered by the substitution of 

Gibson Fleming for Colonel Mayne 
Major Paul, representing the War Office, 
by the inclusion of Messrs. F. Capon 
E. F. Etchells as representatives of the 
lon County Council, and of Messrs. C. F. 
hand W. G. Kirkaldy as representatives 
e Concrete Institute, the former of these 
having previously been an unofficial 
ber of the Committee. 
le “Prefatory Note” is virtually 
ical with the section entitled “ Report 
he Committee” in the first Report. 
7 of our readers will welcome the altera- 
jof paragraph (e), p. 6, to read :—“ In all 
lary cases a cover of } in. on slabs and 
on beams is sufficient. It is undesirable 
jake the covering thicker.” The corre- 
ing paragraph in the first Report 
inded 1 in. on slabs and 14 in. to 2 in. 
lecams, a quite unnecessary requirement 
4 was not only bad from the practical 
Ipoint, but also inconsistent with the 
lission, given later in the same docu- 
, for the placing of reinforcement not 
“the surface of the concrete at any 
) than 1 in. in beams and 4 in. in floor 


ider the head of “ Materials” an im- 
mt addition in the form of a footnote 
ause (6) is :—‘‘ Coke breeze, pan breeze, 
oiler ashes ought not to be used for 
oreed concrete. It is advisable not to 
sinker or slag unless the material is 
ved with great care.” These provisos 
as a welcome recognition of the stand 
‘in our columns against the persistent 
cy of the residual products mentioned 
yriters who relied upon fire-resistance 
apparently were ignorant of the dele- 
1s influence of coal residues on steel and 
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of the instability of slag, to say nothing of 
is injurious elements usually contained in 
slags. 

In Clause (7) occur the somewhat curious 
recommendations that “the proportions of 
the cement, sand, and aggregate should be 
separately specified in volumes” and that 
“the amount of cement added to the 
aggregate should be determined on the work 
by weight,’ cement being taken at 90 Ib. 
per cubic foot. As weight is to be adopted 
finally, it would obviously be better to 
specify it in the first instance instead of 
asking the contractor to translate a per- 
centage into weight by the aid of a co- 
efficient, which is merely a rough approxima- 
tion. The weight of Portland cement per 
cubic foot varies considerably with the 
specific gravity of the clinker and the fine- 
ness of grinding, and all architects and 
engineers who are wise will adopt the pre- 
caution of specifying the weight of cement 
that is to be added to stated volumes of 
sand and aggregate, for a given weight 
means a definite quantity of cement, and a 
given volume means cement and air in 
uncertain proporticns, 

Clause (8) paragraph (0) now states that 
the yield point of steel used as reinforce- 
ment should be “‘ not less than 32,000 lb. per 
square inch,” a provision more satisfactory 
and more exact than that in the former 
Report, where the elastic limit of from 50 
to 60 per cent. of the ultimate stress was 
adopted as a criterion. 

Paragraph (6) in the same clause is 
amended by omission of the unpractical and 
unnecessary “ wash of thick Portland cement” 
previously recommended for the painting of 
steel bars before use. 

Clause (9) now contains the timely advice 
that ‘“‘ No concrete which has begun to set 
should be used ”—a point of vital importance, 
as known by all who have had any 
experieuce of reworked concrete. 

The paragraph referring to hand-mixed 
concrete is the same as before. It would be 
improved by qualification to the effect that, 
as hand-mixing is less efficient than machine- 
mixing, the proportion of cement should be 
increased to make the conerete equal to 
that of material mixed by machine. 

A footnote to Clause (10) emphasises the 
desirability of placing the full thickness of 
concrete in floor slabs in one operation. 

In Clause (13) a very important and 
welcome alteration is to the effect that the 
strength of 1: 2:4 concrete should not be 
less than 1,800 Ib. per square inch at twenty- 
eight days, or 2,400 lb. per square inch at 
ninety days. The suggestion in the first 
Report that concrete of this relatively in- 
ferior composition should attain the com- 
pressive strength of 2,400 lb. in twenty-eight 
days has led to considerable misapprehension 
among architects and local authorities, 
which has tended in some measure to dis- 
courage the use of superior concrete. 

Further attention to data connected with 
the strength of, and working stresses for, 
concrete materials are given in the succeed- 
ing section of the Report, entitled “‘ Methods 
of Calculation,” with which we will now 
deal. 

In Clause (1) a footnote is added to the 
effect that the customary reduced estimate 
of floor loads should not be followed in the 
case of buildings containing heavy machinery, 
where the actual loads should be taken in 
full. 

Clause (3), under the sub-heading “‘ Beams,” 
has been entirely rewritten, and is a great 
improvement on its predecessor. The clause 
now recommends that the bending moments 
for beams “ must be calculated on ordinary 
statical principles, and the beams and 
slabs designed and reinforced to resist these 
moments.” It also provides that where the 


maximum bending moments in beams or 
floor slabs continuous over three or more 
equal spans and under uniformly distributed 
loads are not determined by exact calculation, 
the bending moments should not be taken 
at less than + wl?/12 at the middle of the 
span, and — wi?/l2 at the intermediate 
supports. 

This is a perfectly explicit statement in 
every way preferable to the former somewhat 
ambiguous wording, which was apt to be 
interpreted either as sanction for the 
moments + wl?/24 at the middle, and —wl?/12 
at the supports, or as sanction for taking 
2 at the middle and — wl*/24 at the 
supports. 

It is now made clear that the value wl?/12 
is to apply throughout, but we should 
prefer the adoption of wl?/10, in accordance 
with the practice of the best authorities and 
experts. 

A new sentence in paragraph (c), p. 1, 
on stress distribution in reinforcing bars, 
points out that:—‘‘In the case of steel of 
large section it may be necessary to consider 
the stress as varying across the section.” 
While agreeing with this interpolation, we 
hope it may not often be needed, for the use 
of reinforcement in the form of large sections 
is quite contrary to the canons of reinforced 
concrete design. 

Clause (5), entitled “‘ Working Stresses,” 
includes some welcome emendations. The 
first is that working stresses tabulated for 
concrete are on the basis of the crushing 
strength of 1,800 Ib. per square inch at the age 
of twenty-eight days, instead of 2,400 Ib. per 
square inch at the same age. The second 
is the abandonment of the unnecessary 
restriction of the limiting compressive stress 
in columns to 100 Ib. less than that per- 
mitted in beams. No satisfactory reason 
has ever been assigned for the previous 
limitation, which seems to have been adopted 
at first by the Committee as a safeguard and 
in compliance with the recommendations of 
some American writers. The French Com- 
mission make no distinction of the kind. 
The third is that for steel in tension, with 
the tenacity of 60,000 Ib. per square inch, the 
working stress is fixed at 16,000 Ib. instead of 
15,000 Ib. to 17,000 lb. The new limit, being 
exactly half the stress at the yield point, is 
strictly logical. The fourth is that the 
compressive stress for steel is fixed at fifteen 
times the stress in the surrounding concrete, 
this numerical factor being governed by the 
value E,/E. = 15. ‘The fifth is the speci- 
fication of 12,000 Ib. per square inch for the 
working stress of steel in shear. No recom- 
mendation was made in the first Report 
with regard to compressive and shearing 
stresses in steel. The sixth is an important 
improvement, for the working compressive 
stress in concrete mixed in proportions other 
than 1:2:4 may now be taken at one- 
third the crushing strength at the age of 
twenty-eight days, instead of one-fourth for 
beams and one-fifth for columns. In the 
case of steel the allowable tensile stress may 
be taken at one-half the stress at the yield 
point, but not exceeding 20,000 Ib. per square 
inch. 

The foregoing alterations will give con- 
siderably increased scope to designers of 
reinforced concrete structures, while guard- 
ing against the adoption of excessive com- 
pressive and shearing stresses in steel, as 
sometimes taken in the past. There is one 
point, however, which we are sorry to find 
has been left unaltered, namely, the limit 
of 60 lb. per square inch for concrete in 
shear in beams. Concrete in simple shear 
is quite capable of withstanding stress up 
to at least 50 per cent. of its compressive 
strength. The Joint Committee evidently 
have in mind, not shearing stress itself, 
but shearing stress as the measure of 
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indeterminable tension on diagonal planes 
in the concrete of beams. 

Considering this aspect of the case, we 
cannot afford to disregard the results of 
well-authenticated tests which show that for 
concrete mixed in the proportions of about 
1:2:4, the shearing stress of 100 Ib. per 
square inch, or a little more, should be taken 
as a limit not to be overstepped without the 
risk of failure by diagonal tension. 

Consequently the working stress, regarded 
as the measure of tension on diagonal planes, 
should not be more than 25 Ib. or 30 Ib. per 
square inch. In Clause (4), paragraph (b), 
p- 11, the Committee say :—‘* The resistance 
of conerete to tension is neglected, and the 
steel reinforcement is assumed to carry all 
the tension.’’? Therefore, as the stress now 
in question is really tension and not shear at 
all, the resistance of the concrete ought 
logically to be neglected and steel applied to 
carry the stress. This is the practice of 
expert designers, and we should like to see 
it officially adopted, concurrently with a 
wider limit for simple shear considered on its 
own merits. 

Turning now to beam equations, we 
regret to notice that, despite the statement 
of permissible stress for steel in compression, 
no formula are included for the guidance of 
persons wishing to design beams with rein- 
forcement in compression as well as in 
tension. Such formul are clearly demanded 
for the three classes of beams covered by the 
series of equations relating to tension rein- 
forcement only. Their omission in the 
second, as in the first, Report is distinctly 
unfortunate. 

The equations now given in remodelled 
form on pp. 12 to 14 provide completely 
for the calculation of T-beams, where the 
neutral axis falls outside, T-beams where the 
neutral axis falls within the slab, and 
rectangular beams, a very convenient 
feature being the adoption of the standard 
notation proposed by the Concrete Institute. 
Another noteworthy improvement is the 
adoption of a more simple sectional area 
in the first class of T-beams as the basis for 
computing the proportionate area of tension 
reinforcement. 

As before, the equations are based on the 
straight-line theory, and so involve nothing 
fresh from the theoretical standpoint. The 
only objection to them is the unnecessarily 
complicated aspect they present to the eye, 
and the labour their employment will involve 
in practical work. 

It would be perfectly easy to express the 
same meaning in much more simple terms. 
As an example we take the equation, on 
p. 13, for the tensile resistance moment of 
a T-beam, where the neutral axis falls outside 
the slab. As written in the Report the 
equation is :— 


13 + 4 mits)? — 12 mrs, + 12 mr) 


6m (2 — 8) 


Rr = thd? 


_ Now this can be put more conveniently 
in the same notation as follow: 
=a 


Re = ba | @ ss ae 
a 


_In the simplified form numerous repeti- 
tions of m, 7, and s, are avoided, the result 
calculated for the term within square 
brackets is applicable to beams of any 
dimensions, and for approximate computa- 
tions the value of the term within the small 
brackets, representing the proportionate 
length of the arm of leverage of internal 
forces, can be assumed at, say, 0:9, which is a 
fair average for ordinary beams. Moreover, the 
simplified equation lends itself conveniently 
to the preparation of tables and diagrams 
containing values from which the exact 
resistance moment for beams of any dimen- 
sions can readily be obtained by multiplica- 
tion into the quantity bd?. i 

No doubt those who are quite at home in 
mathematical exercises can perform the work 
of simplification for themselves, while there 
are many others who would be grateful to 
the Joint Committee for a simplified series 
of working rules. 
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The new section, entitled “Shear Rein- 
forcement” (p. 14), deals with the important 
question of web reinforcement for beams. 
Subject to the reservation that 60 lb. per 
square inch as the working stress for concrete 
in shear does not provide an adequate factor 
of safety in respect of diagonal tension in 
beams, the procedure recommended is quite 
satisfactory, and the inclusion of rules for 
web reinforcement fills up a gap that was 
left open in the preceding Report. 

We are glad to observe also that the 
section on “ Pillars and Pieces under Direct 
Thrust” (p. 15) has been amplified by 
equations and data taking into account the 
valuable aid rendered by lateral reinforce- 
ment, which, properly disposed, raises the 
ultimate strength and increases the security 
against sudden failure by reducing (not 
preventing, as inadvertently stated in the 
Report) the lateral expansion of the concrete. 
The stipulation that an ample proportion of 
longitudinal reinforcement shall also be 
applied is wise, for, however great may be 
the value of lateral binding as auxiliary 
reinforcement, the longitudinal bars are 
always of primary importance both theoretic- 
ally and practically. 
The table of factors on p. 17 for different 
forms of lateral reinforeement will be found 
useful as a guide, but it is not improbable 
that the values there given may require 
modification when further experiments have 
settled more definitely the relative efficacy 
of helical, circular, and rectilinear binding 
for the core of reinforced concrete columns 
and struts. 

The new subsection on “ Working Stresses ”” 
(p. 18) contains features that should be 
widely appreciated. The recommendation of 
the safety factor of 4 at ninety days for all 
pillars is a further example of the recognition 
accorded elsewhere in the Report of the fact 
that concrete cannot be fairly judged by its 
strength at the tender age of twenty-eight 
days, and the table of working stresses 
makes quite plain the intention of the 
Committee that higher stresses are per- 
missible for qualities of concrete superior 
to 1:2:4 mixtures. The specification of 
cement by weight in the same table is 
another commendable feature, as also is a 
footnote conveying the much-belated ex- 
planation in respect of 1: 2:4 concrete at 
the age of twenty-eight days that “the 
limit of 2,400 lb. per square inch given in 
the previous Report of the Committee was 
adopted on the assumption that the cubes 
would be rammed with iron rammers under 
laboratory conditions.” 

The absence of this explanation has caused 
not a little inconvenience to reinforced 
concrete specialist firms during the past 
three or four years, especially when dealing 
with architects and engineers, who, with the 
object of being perfectly safe, have adopted 
the practice of interpreting literally the 
wording of the first Report. 

The present Report concludes with a 
series of appendices, discussing various 
theoretical points raised in the text, and at 
the end is a tabular statement of the equations 
for singly reinforced beams. At the begin- 
ning of the pamphlet the notation adopted 
throughout is printed on a folding-plate 
which can be opened for reference while 
formule are being studied. 

Taken as a whole, this second Report 
marks a great advance, making clear several 
points previously capable of varying inter- 
pretation, and setting a more liberal standard 
for the employment of reinforced concrete, 
while providing reasonable safeguards for 
the protection of architects and their clients. 
It is to be hoped that when the Committee 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
advanced to the stage of being ready to 
formulate recommendations, the Institution 
will be prepared also to co-operate with the 
Joint Committee in the establishment of 
regulations, and so obviate the inconvenience, 
at present threatened. of two independent 
and possibly conflicting codes dealing with 
reiriforced concrete work. 


- be otherwise exposed. The remaining sl) 
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SOME CONTINENTAL IDj} 


OF SLATING. 
By H. Y. Mareary. 


On the Continent of Europe in gei)) 
and in France, Belgium, and parts of| 
many in particular, there is, and has/\§ 
from early times, a great love for elabi|s 
roofs. This elaboration applies not on); 
the way in which roof surfaces are br|s 
up by means of gables, dormers, tui) 
chimneys, etc., but also extends to| 
texture of the roof surfaces themselyesi\) 
these countries some charming effect|/ 
produced by means of slates laid in a maj} 
resembling the scales of a fish. There] 
great variety of ways in which this @) 
can be produced. Three of these are sli 
in Fig. 1, that at A being perhaps the jj 
known in this country; but the fact } 
each slate is fixed by one nail only ren) 
a roof slated by this method some) 
noisy in a high wind, while it is esselj 
that the slates hang vertically upon the |} 
This arrangement does not seem to pj 
the continental architect, who prefers|) 
general lines of his slating to run obliq) 
in gentle curves across his roof surface! 
suggested in Fig. 2. For this reason} 
more often uses slating of the types sl! 
at B and ©, Fig. 1. A doubling cours) 
the eaves is required when slating as "| 
at A is used, but this is unnecessary witl} 
other two types. | 

Interest is added to a roof by laying) 
or two lower courses with the edges a 
slates running in a different direction to} 
remainder of the slating. The simplest | 
to do this is to commence by laying a # 
at a right-hand verge with the tail ¢ 
hanging the tilting fillet, as shown a 
Fig. 1, B, a piece of slate 6 being f 
beneath it where the roof boarding w} 


of the course are laid with the edges lap) 


about 3 in. beyond the nail holes of the ¢ 
previously laid, the upper corners of | 
slates being arranged to form a cury! 
mentioned above. 

Fig. 1, C, shows the slating commenee| 
a valley board, the right-hand slate of | 
first course being cut so that it tilts 
upon the valley,board as hereafter explai 

The second course is then laid so ai 
give a lap that is nowhere less than 3 i 

Where the slates come against the et 
or verges they are cut off as shown. 

Inconveniently small pieces will be 
tained at the verges by cutting the | 
slates only, but these may be avoided 
cutting the end slate, as shown atc, Fig.] 
to the shape of the dotted outline, and 
cutting a corresponding portion off 
adjoining slate d. 

Tt should be noticed that the slates 1 
be laid in courses either across or Up 
roof, as indicated by the dotted and hate 
hading respectively at Fig. 1, B. 

Tt is usually most convenient to lay 
courses across the roof except near 

verges, where, by laying the slates up 
roof, any cutting and adjusting such as t 
shown at c and d is more easily perform 
Some charming effects are produced 
forming all intersections of roof surfé 
entirely in slate, 7.e., without the use of I 
zinc, or other similar material. Fig 
shows a dormer treated entirely im sl 
Fig. 3 shows the same dormer boar 
ready to receive the slating. The dor 
gable and cheeks may be of brick, boar 
studding, or any other suitable material 
makes no difference to the method of hang 
the slates, save that battens or fixing § 
are necessary when the dormer is for 
of any material that will not take the sla 
nails. It will be seen that boards are ma 
across the valley at an angle of 45 

those between the main roof and dom 
cheeks being cut to fit under the dor 
eaves, and those between the mam, 
dormer roofs having their upper ends mit 
These valley boards are from 6 in. UpW 


w 
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in width according to the nature of the 
curve desired in the finished slating. 
The slates when laid are arranged as 


\ 
JLETION THEOUGH | 


VALLEY 
VIG. A 


=i 
shown in Fig. 4, narrow strips being used, 


as these conform readily to a quick curve. 
Fig. 5 is a section through a valley, showing 


QDAGCRAIN SHOWING SLATITG. 
70 CONICAL TURRET ROOF 
§ CIRCULAR VALLEY: 


FIG. 6. 


the arrangement of slates. The slates of the 
main roof are tilted up upon the valley 
hoard, and the valley slates lap over them, 


ARRATIGLITELIT OF 
ALATLS AT 
HIPS § RIDGL 


iS 


while the slates of the dormer roof or cheek 
“overhang the valley slates, 
When a valley is curved on plan, as in 
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Fig. 6, it is still carried up in a curve from 
the main roof surface, but in place of a 
valley board, which would be difficult and 
wasteful to cut and fit, short fillets are 
employed. These are nailed at 45 deg. across 
the valley, radiating from the centre of a 
circular turret, or, if the plan of the turret 
be other than a circle, normal to the curve 
on plan, the spacing being the gauge of the 
slating. Ona turret roof the general arrange- 
ment of slates is the same as on a plane roof, 
but, of course, the slates must decrease in 
width and length, and the curved edge must 
be flattened towards the top so as to ensure 
a proper lap at every point, and so that the 
slates conform more closely to the increasing 
sharpnesss of curvature. If the slates were 
carried right to the top of the cone they 
would be so narrow that there would be 
insufficient horizontal laps to keep out the 
rain. For this reason lead is bossed over 
the upper part of the roof. 

Ridges are formed of slates of the same 
thickness as the rest of the slates laid 
horizontally, as shown in Figs. 2 and 4, the 
top edge of the slates on one side being 
carried up higher than that on the other side 
so that the joint between them is covered, 
thus preventing the passage of rain. Fig. 7 
shows a section of this. The same arrange- 
ment may be applied to hips, but it is simpler 
to cut the slates at the hips on one roof surface 
so as to overlap the slates on the adjoining 
surface, as shown in Fig. 8. Fig. 2 shows the 
intersection of a ridge and roof plane. 
Narrow ridge slates are used in this position 
so that they may be worked up in a curve 
over the mitred ends of the valley boards. 
As the curve ascends the angle between the 
two sides of the roof is flattened out so that 
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the uppermost slates lie flat on the mi 
roof, where they are covered by the slati} 
of the main roof. 
For slate hanging the general arrangem¢ 
of the slates is the same as for roof slati 
but the lap may be diminished if require 
Each course of slates on each mullic 
Fig. 2, is composed of two slates, one rath 
wider than the other, so as to bring the jo) 
to the centre of the mullion. 
A straight course is shown below the ver 
of the dormer gable, but, of course, the ga 
may terminate with a moulded cornice | 
with a barge board, as desired. 
The slating on the dormer cheeks projei 
an inch or so beyond that of the gable we 
so as to form a weather-resisting joi 
Where the gable wall intersects the me| 
roof the lower edge of the slate hanging’ 
tilted forward, and is cut at each end to | 
beneath the projecting edge of the slati 
to the dormer cheeks. | 
It is a prevalent custom to fix iron hoo 
in rows along the roof. These are fixed 
the roof boarding by means of screws 
nails preferably over rafters. Fig. 9 giv 
sketches of these hooks, A being design 
for fixing at the ridge and B for fixing low 
down upon the roof surface. The beauty 
a roof is considerably enhanced by the 
hooks, which are often beautifully wrough 
The commonest form is made from a St 
of iron with the exposed end worked into 
scroll. The hooks serve as a fixing fort 
slater’s scaffold when the slating is first la 
and subsequently when repairs are necessal 
Fig. 10 shows a method of slating round 
chimney-stack without the use of lead. He 
the front face and flanks of the stack @ 
treated in the same way as a dormer, but fl 
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mgement of valley boards and slating at 
| back of the chimney calls for some 
\lanation. The upper ends of the valley 
rds a@ a are cut so that when fixed they 
jat an angle of 45 deg. to the horizontal. 
0 fillets such as 6 are spiked to the back 
‘he chimney at an angle of 45 deg. to the 
jizontal, the upper edge of the lower end 
lag kept below the upper edge of the 
ird a by a distance equal to the thickness 
the roofing boarding so that when the 
face d is formed its lower edge will be 
h with either upper edge of a. Next two 
jts are nailed to the roof at an angle of 
least 30 deg. to the horizontal, and the 
ce d is formed by nailing narrow boards 
jween the fillets 6 and c. The angle 
jween @ and the main roof surface is 
ied off by means of a tapered valley board 
|An arrangement of surfaces is thus 
lained, which tilts away from the back of 
| chimney-stack, and is so gently eased 
& the slates may be easily laid upon them 
1s to throw off the water. 

§ is best to form a gable at the back of 
y wide chimney-stacks with the valleys 
ied as already explained. 

‘he ridge in Fig. 10 is formed as already 
lained. 

‘he first two or three courses of slates at 
| back of the stack are usually formed of 
jrow slates, but the remainder may usually 
pf the same kind as used for the main roof, 
i rather a larger lap. 

jig. 11 gives a general idea of the appear- 
b oi a stack with the surrounding slating 
vhed off. 

) projecting course of bricks or slates may 
used to cover the upturned edges of the 
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slating round a stack, but when the stack is 
rough-cast the upturned edges of slate are 
covered with this material. 

The explanation of these slating details is 
somewhat lengthy, but once the slater has 
seen work carried out as described above he 
will find no difficulty in actually performing 
the work himself. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


Mr. H. Burcnarrz has made 
experiments to determine the 


Frozen and 


Rethawed effect of frost, if any, on the 
Mortar and subsequent hardening pro- 
Concrete. perties of cement, mortar, and 


concrete, these haying been 

previously mixed ready for use :— 

Cement.—Tests were made on two samples of 
cement, which had been prepared in the dry 
and wet ways respectively. The cements were 
mixed with water to a stiff paste, and the time 
taken for hardening tojbegin and for complete 
setting under the conditions stated below :— 

(1) The cements were allowed to set under 
normal conditions. 

(2) The cements were kept as nearly as 
possible at a temperature of 0° C. = 32° F. 

(8) The cements were subjected to a tem- 
perdture of — 10° C. for three hours. 

(4) The cements were subjected to a tem- 
perature of — 10° C. for twenty-four hours. 

(5) The cements were subjected to a tem- 
perature of — 10° ©. for seventy-two hours. 

These frozen samples, viz., (3), (4), and (5), 
were, at the expiration of the hours stated, 
broken up with a hammer, and, after being 
allowed to thaw, were stirred for three minutes. 
The times for hardening and setting were 
measured from this point forward. It was 
found that preliminary freezing did not affect 
the times of hardening and setting. The samples 
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kept at 0° C., however, were about four times 
as long as the others in reaching each stage. 
During the tests the temperature and humidity 
of the air were carefully noted. The same 
cements were used to make mortar and concrete. 

Mortar and Concrete.—The mortar consisted 
of 1 part by weight of cement to 3 parts by 
weight of standard sand. The concrete was 
made up of 1 part of cement to 5 parts of gravel. 
Two classes of each were prepared, sufficient 
water being added to make the mixture in the 
3 (1) “earth damp,” and in the other 


Test pieces were made (1) immediately after 
mixing, and (2) after subjecting to a tempera- 
ture of about — 14° C. (equal to 68° F.) 
for (a) three hours, (b) twenty-four hours, (c) 
seventy-two hours, and subsequently thawing. 
The test pieces were allowed to set under damp 
sand, some for seven days, and the remainder 
for twenty-eight days, and then tensile and 
compression tests were made. 

The results showed that cooling for a few hours 
only had a negligible effect on the hardening of 
mortar and concrete, but that the rate of 
hardening was much lower after a prolonged 
freezing, this being strikingly accentuated for 
the “earth damp” over that for the “ wet” 
mixings. 


An interim report presented 
Testing by the Tests Standing Com- 

Concrete and mittee of the Concrete Insti- 

Materials for tute deals with the testing of 

Reinforced materials used for concrete, 

Concrete. plain and reinforced, and of 

specimen blocks of concrete. 
The testing of reinforced concrete is under 
consideration and will form the subject of a 
later report. 

Although the classified list of aggregates 
includes crushed slag, clinker, and coke breeze, 
we are glad to see a note to the effect that 
these are not recommended for reinforced 
concrete. The point is one which we have 
emphasised on several occasions during the 
past four or five years. 

The accompanying diagram gives the result 
of a series of tests denoting the percentage of 
voids in various kinds of aggregates and sand. 
This diagram is interesting, but cannot be 
accepted as a guide in practical work where 
fragments and particles exhibit wide variations 
from time to time, 

The deleterious effect of dust in sand is 
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clearly demonstrated by tests quoted in the 
report. According to these the compressive 
and tensile strength of 1:3 mortar made with 
granite and whinstone crushings, including 
all dust, is remarkably lower than that of 
mortar in the same proportions, but made with 
standard sand. 

While accepting the tests for cement con- 
tained in the latest revision of the British 
Standard Specification, the committee advocate 
the adoption of crushing tests on 3-in. cubes of 
1:3 mortar, the crushing strength to be not 


less than ten times the tensile strength at 
twenty-eight days required by the Standard 
Specification. 


The standard recommended for steel may 
be thus summarised; Tensile strength, 60,000 Ib. 
per square inch; yield point, 34,000 Ib. 
per square inch; contraction of area at fracture, 
45 per cent.; or elongation of bars not more 
than 1 in. diameter 25 per cent., on a length 
of eight diameters, the elongation for larger 
bars being fixed at 30 per cent. on a length of 
four diameters. The usual cold bending test 
is also included. 

For determining the crushing strength of 
concrete the Committee recommend that tests 
shall be made on six 4-in. or 6-in. cubes in 
every case, three cubes being moulded in the 
laboratory and three on the works under con- 
struction, the concrete to be taken from the 
actual mixing plant. 

It should be noted that the cubes can be 
made in metal moulds and the concrete worked 
in by punning and tamping and afterwards 
gently rammed. Differences of manipulation 
will certainly be followed by variable results, 
and unless some standard mechanical con- 
trivance can be adopted for filling the moulds 
ve fear that misleading results will be unavoid- 
able, 

One very commendable suggestion is that 
specifications should provide for a provisional 
sum to be expended in the various tests required. 


Mr. F. Frrrz, investigating 


Rendering the properties of linoleum, has 
Linoleum found that certain attempts 
Fireproof. to render linoleum fireproof 


by substituting asbestos, 
Kieselguhr (sometimes spoken of as “fossil 
meal”), ete., for the cork-powder have not 
met with any appreciable success. On the other 
hand, good results have been attained by 
adding to the ingredients of the linoleum 
substances which when heated emit gases that 
would extinguish a flame. Suitable proportions 
he finds are :—Twenty parts by weight of cork- 
powder, 17 of linoleum cement, 8 of sodium 
bicarbonate, and 4 of ochre. The addition of 
the sodium bicarbonate does not have any 
apparent injurious effectb upon the finished 
linoleum, and the temperature at which it 
decomposes is far above that of the kneading 
process. It is unnecessary to impregnate the 
jute basis with the salt, though in certain cases 
the fabric may with advantage be soaked in a 
weak solution thereof, and then dried. To find 
out how much “ linoleum cement ” is contained 
in a sample Mr. Fritz recommends a modifica- 
tion of the method suggested by Messrs. Ulzer 
and Baderle, 
The last named technicians estimate by 
heating the finely-powdered material with 
benzene in a sealed tube at 150° C.; but 


Mr. Fritz finds that the “cement” is not 
completely dissolved by this treatment, and 
that better results are obtained if, after heat- 
ing, the residue is extracted with a mixture of 
benzene and chloroform. 

The nature of the residue may be qualitatively, 
and in some measure quantitatively, determined 
by a subsequent microscopical examination, 


Wiri a few notable exceptions, 


Testing the testing of structural 
Materials of materials has not been under- 
Construction. taken systematically in this 


country, either by Government 
or by scientific societies. There was once, and 
perhaps may still be, a comatose British section 
of the International Association for Testi 
Materials, but for some reason this organisati 
never seemed to flourish, In the United 
States a similar branch has blossomed out into 
an independent society of continued vitality and 
activity. ‘This is shown by the annual meeting 
held under the presidency of Dr. H. M. Howe 
at Atlantic City in July last, when 450 
members and visitors were present, the total 
membership of the Scciety being 1,400 at 
present. A new stage of development is 
indicated by the evidences of systematic work 
conducted by numerous committees and sub- 
committees by whom various classes of material 
have been under consideration during the past 
year. Many important progress reports, com- 
pleted specifications, and papers were sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting. 


A MET=#op recently devised in 
Sound-Resist- Germany for rendering walls 
ing Walls and and ceilings capable of effective 
Ceilings. resistan to sound trans. 
mission is illustrated diagram- 

matically in the accompanying sketch, — 
Under the ceiling or soffit of the floor, or 
parallel to the wall, as the case may be, a 
network of wire is stretched tightly by means 
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of pulleys, secured as at a into the adja 
walls, and not touching at any point the sur} 
to be protected against sound. Then uponj§ 
wirework is plastered a composition forme 
strong glue, plaster of Paris, and granull 
cork, so as to make a flat slab between w} 
and the wall or ceiling is a cushion of confined|j 
The inventor points out that the array 
ment is advantageous in the case of cer 
types of fire-resisting floors which, altho 
otherwise excellent, are characterised 
excessive sonority. He also draws attent : 
the fact that sounds are often transmijjj 
from one part of a building to another, and f} 
adjoining buildings through contiguous wi) 
This contention is undoubtedly correct, 
those who undertake to provide against, | 
conduction of sound will do well not to I} 
their efforts to the treatment of floors, 
The method described is good in 
respects :—(1) The absence of contact betw! 
the protective and protected surfaces; 
(2) the colloid nature of the composi 
recommended for plastering. 


Tur use of reinforced cone 


Reinforced rapidly extending, encroé}} 
Concrete ing on the province of ot 
Notes. materials. Several years 


reinforced concrete was trie! 
the form of sleepers by an English railway ¢ i 
pany, and the result wassatisfactory. Now# 
companies—the London and North-Western,) 
Great Northern, and the Great Eastern—h 
utilised reinforced concrete for fence posts, Al 
well known, creosoted wooden posts reqi} 
renewing, their life not being more than sc 
twenty years. On the other hand, reinfor 
concrete has a much longer life, being inf 
practically imperishable, so that, even if itsf 
cost is greater, its advantages counterbalaj 
first economy. The cost of such posts runs |} 
at about 64d. a foot lineal, and in cases wh 
cement, iron, and sand are cheap locally thee 
of reinforced concrete posts is less than ti 
of creosoted wooden ones. Similarly for fa 
use reinforced concrete is a boon to the any 
farmer. Posts, drinking-troughs, channels, é 
a variety of other parts about the farm can 
easily made by the farmer himself in his sp} 
time, and especially in the case of cat 
drinking-troughs greater _ cleanliness 
obtained. 


TsE use of terra-cotta in{ 


Economy in State Educational building 


Building by Albany, N.Y., in place 
Use of Terra- marble in the  decorat 
Cotta. features, it is claimed ] 


enabled a saving of 100,00 
to be made in this building. The plain pa 
of the building and the shafts of the twen' 
eight columns which are employed have be 
executed in marble, the decorative portii 
including large Corinthian caps, have been ma 
of terra-cotta glazed to.a colour to match t 
marble work. 

The cost of these capitals, which are 801 
10 ft. high, is said to have been 891. eat 
against an estimated cost of the same in marl 
of 480/. each, a saving on the capitals alone: 
roughly, 11,0000. 


Sound-Resisting Walls and Ceilings. 
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mI1HE BUILDING TRADE. 


) RECENT WORKMEN’S 
OMPENSATION CASES.— 


) Arriving At and Leaving Work. 
V E have from time to time suggested 


| certain principles which would 
t assist in enabling employers and 
| workmen to determine when the 
byment commences and ceases, and, con- 
}ntly, when they are within the Work- 
js Compensation Act. We may refer in 
jcular to the articles in the Builder, 
mber 2, 1907, and August 27, 1910. 
recent cases serve further to illustrate 
support the principles enunciated in the 
e November 2, 1907. We then laid it 
that, ‘‘although not absolutely at the 
i] place where his work has to be per- 
ed, a workman arriving at or leaving 
ses which are under the control of the 
pyer for the purposes of getting to or 
his work will ke deemed still to be in 
ourse of his employment if he is further- 
ais employer’s intere and in that 
e and the article of August 27, 1910, 
lustrated that proposition by reference 
peided cases. 
je or two recent cases make the matter 
felearer. In Gilmour v. Dorman, Long, 
»., Ltd., a workman employed at steel 
is elected to go to his work across a foot- 
which traversed some land of his em- 
rs, but which necessitated his walking 
ye part of his journey to the works along 
way line. He slipped and was injured 
on the land belonging to his employers, 
jhe Court of Appeal held that he was 
red ‘‘in the course of his employment.” 
fs employers could not authorise him to 
bach by a route which necessitated tres- 
fon the railway line and there was an 
fative way he could have selected. The 
5 of Session have come to a similar con- 
jn in the case of McLaren v. Caledonian 
fay, where a man in the employ of the 
lay company started to traverse the rail- 
line instead of walking down a road 
i) connected two places at which he was 
byed. These cases well illustrate the 
ading words of our article August 27, 
that a man, if he approaches or leaves 
by a route within the contemplation of 
parties will be within the contract of 
byment, but not so if, for his own con- 
jnce, he is taking an unauthorised route 
over his employer’s premises. 


jtinuous Employment, or Employment 

Implying Residence on Premises. 

jen the employ is continuous, or involves 
ynce on the employer’s premises, the 
| principles apply. We treated on this 
jt of the law in articles January 9, 1909, 
jst 13, 1910, but one or two recent, deci- 
) further illustrate the problem. If an 
jyee has to return to the premises, and 
ig so by the recognised means of access 
jis injured, he will have met with the 
pnt “in the course of his employment”? 
Moore v. Manchester Liners, the 
ler, August 13, 1910), provided, of 
2, that he had no committed a breach of 
juct by being absent at a wrong time or 
jut leave. If he is away with leave, but 
(3 own business, it is essential to prove 
at the time the accident occurred, he 
eached his employer’s premises or some 
is of access to the same under their con- 
pr the accident will not arise out of his 
Jyment: (see the decision of the House of 
) in Kitchenham v. Owners of s.s. 
\mesburg. If he is on his employer's 
+ss he is continuously under the Act, pro- 
|, of course, that he runs no unnecessary 
jutside the scope of employment. i 


INCREMENT VALUE. 


ome recent correspondence in the Z'imes 
1 “ Administration of the Finance Act’ 
yery uncertain nature of increment 
jhas been exemplified by the divergent 
| expressed. One correspondent, writing 
jhe House of Commons, has even gone so 
) to declare that house property, apart 


from the land upon which it is built, can never 
‘increase in value, and that as long as the 
cost of labour and materials remain the same, 
the supply being unlimited, demand can have 
no effect on its value. He argues from this 
that land is the only factor that- can 
appreciate, aud the value of the perishable 
article, the house, having been found, the 
value of the land can easily be determined. 

There is unfortunately too much ground for 
thinking that the valuation officers proceed 
on some such view as this in making their 
valuations. They consider the bricks and 
mortar +0 be perishable, and when an occasion 
arises treat any difference shown between the 
original valuation and the valuation on the 
occasion as attributable to a rise in the value 
of the land. This may be very well on paper, 
but how does it strike the ordinary builder? 
Lord Sheffield has pointed out that fashion 
may affect the value of house property quite 
apart from any fluctuation in the value of the 
land,’ and we think all builders will endorse 
his view. Under the Finance Act fashion or 
demand is attributed entirely to site value, 
but we think the fallacy of any such conten- 
tion may be exposed by considering the case 
ot houses of a particular character. Of late 
years there bas been a demand for houses of 
any definite period, such as Elizabethan 
houses, Georgian houses, etc. Hou in the 
neighbourhood of such a house of character 
may have depreciated, but a fancy price will 
be given for a house of genuine antiquity. 
What has the value of the land to do with 
this? The land, owing to encroachment of 
buildings of an undesirakle character, may 
have depreciated, but the demand is for the 
house itself. Yet if the principles above 
enunciated be applied to such a property 
a sum for depreciation must be written off, 
which would leave hardly any value at all, 
and the high price obtained for something in 
the nature oi a curio would be attributed 
entirely to the land. Such a case shows the 
injustice of this principle of taxation, and it 
is highly erroneous to exclude the question 
of demand. A house may ke suitable for 
some particular purpose, and its adaptability 
to this purpose forms part of its value entirely 
independent of the value of the site. There 
appears considerable risk that the deprecia- 
tion written off buildings will in every case 
be added to the site value, in which case 
owners of a wasting property will be taxed 
not on increment, but on depreciation. The 
whole subject certainly calls for a strict and 
impartial inquiry at the hands of competent 
persons. 


CONCRETE PLANT FOR COLD 
WEATHER. 


AutaouGH severe frost rarely prevails in 
Great Britain for long periods, the plant and 
arrangements described below will probably 
furnish some useful hints to contractors 
engaged in concrete work both in winter and 
in summer. 

The methods in question. were adopted by 
the Newton Engineerin Company of 
Milwaukee for building a th ory warehouse, 


64 ft. by 112 ft. in plan, having a reinforced 
conerete skeleton with brick curtain walls, 

We give a sketch plan showing the arrange- 
ment of the plant, which comprised an elec- 
trically-operated concrete-mixer discharging 
directly into the bucket of an electric hoist 
consisting of a sectional steel tower with guides 
and head-frame for operation of the bucket- 
shaped cage. A special feature of the hoist 
was the manner in which the lower part was 
carried horizontally so as to cause the cage 
to pass under the outlet of the mixer so as to 
receive the concrete without involving the use 
of intermediary appliances. In addition to 
saving the cost of unnecessary handling this 
method possesses the recommendation of 
reducing to a minimum the period elapsing 
between the mixing and deposition of the 
material. 

The electrically. 


driven gear for operating the 
concrete hoist was provided with an extra 
winding drum for transporting trucks of 
material running on the 24-in. gauge track 
shown in the plan, and for rendering other aid, 

Beyond the concrete plant proper the con- 
tractors provided a 5-h.p. electric hoist for 
dealing with materials, such as brick, mortar, 
timber, and steel, In addition an electrically - 
driven circular saw bench was laid down for 
preparing timber used in the construction of 
mould 

As electric power was not available on the 
site of the works the contractors generated 
the requisite current by the aid of a 13-h.p. 
dynamo, driven by a 20-h.p, traction engine, 

Materials were brought to the site by a 
road shown at the right-hand of the plan, the 
waggons being driven up an inclined timber 
platform through trap-doors in which their 
contents could be discharged into trucks 
running on the contractor’s track beneath, the 
latter being laid on an inclined trestle. The 
trucks employed were of special design, dis- 
charging by a hopper bottom and a side outlet. 
The contractor’s line inside the building was 
carried by a trestle similar to that outside and 
close to a partition dividing sand from aggregate. 

When the truck was used for delivering gravel 
a screen was attached below the bottom outlet, 
the result being that sand found its way through 
the pebbles to one side of the partition, while the 
screened pebbles rolled over and collected on 
the other side. In order to prevent the sand 
and aggregate from freezing steam pipes were 
laid on the ground beneath the material heaps, 
and supplied from the boiler of the traction 
engine. Exhaust from the coil was led into 
the vessels used for the supply of water to the 
concrete-mixer. 

The procedure followed by the contractors 
was generally as described below. While the 
moulds and brick walls for each story were being 
erected concrete materials were delivered 
and transported on the contractor's track 
to the interior of the building. The steam coil 
was kept hot so that the sand and stone should 
be thawed and remain warm until sufficient 
was collected for the concrete of an entire floor, 
When all was ready the operations of mixing 
and depositing concrete were commenced and 
continued without cessation until the entire 
floor was completed, thus obviating the bonding 
of old and new work. As the flooring was 
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completed the surface was protected by canvas, 
this protection, in conjunction with the use of 
salamanders below the moulds, salt in the water, 
and warmed materials, eliminating all the 
troubles usually accompanying the execution 
of concrete work in frosty weather. ; 

While the building was under construction 
the temperature for at least fifty days was 
below 15 deg. F. all day, and sometimes fell to 
below zero. The erection of this building under 
severe weather conditions with results stated to 
compare favourably with those obtained in 
warm weather shows that with suitable pre- 
cautions reinforced concrete work is entirely 
practicable at low temperatures, but it must 
be borne in mind that the cost is consideraby, 
above the average. 


CHANGES IN RATES OF 
WAGES : 


BUILDING TRADE. 


Tur eighteenth report of the Board of Trade 
on changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labour contains some statistics of considerable 
interest at a time when public attention has so 
forcibly been drawn to the question of the 
workman and his hire. In considering the 
figures presented in these reports it is essen- 
tial to bear in mind that the changes in wages 
referred to are changes in the rate of re- 
muneration of a certain class of workpeople 
apart from any change in the nature of the 
work performed. Thus the figures relate only 
to changes in rates of wages quite distinct 
from earnings. : 

In the fifteen years 1896-1910 there have 
been eight years with rising and seven years 
with falling wages, but the net effect has been 
an increase of 353,985/. in an ordinary week’s 


ay. 

H 108 and 1909 were years of falling rates of 
wages representing respectively decreases per 
week of 59,171/. and 68,922/., but 1910 
showed an improvement, with a net increase of 
14,5347. These being general figures, we may 
turn more particularly to the building trade. 

The report states :—‘‘ Employment in the 
building trades continued slack in 1910, and 
although the percentage of trade union mem- 
bers unemployed showed some improvement 
on the previous year, the industry generally 
remained depressed.” 

This statement supports our comment (the 
Builder, May 26) on the Budget state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he represented the building trade 
to be participating in the general pro 
perity of the country, and, as we contende: 
took too favourable a view of the conditions 
prevailing in this trade. 

In the year under review, 1910, the net 
result of changes in the rate of wages an 
increase per week of 377/., as compared with 
a decrease in 1909 of 7137. The number of 
workpeople affected by any change was, how- 
ever, only 4,970, or 05 per cent. of the 
number employed. The changes were effected 
as to 27 per cent. of the persons involved by 
conciliation and arbitration, and it is par- 
ticularly worthy of attention that, as regards 
4,752 persons, the changes were effected with- 
out strike, and only as to 218 persons after 
a strike. 

The net result of changes in hours of labour 
was a reduction of 4,209 per week, and 12,918 
workpeople were affected. The changes were 
attained by conciliation or arbitration as to 
21 per cent. of the persons involved, and only 
in the case of 109 persons was striking re- 
sorted to before the settlement was attained. 
In this respect the building trade—a most 
depressed industry—continues to show a good 
example to far more prosperous trades. 

This report does not deal with the amount 
of employment or unemployment. The 
figures published in the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette for July showed some im- 
provement, but the returns made to the Board 
of Trade, as we have pointed out frequently 
and as was recognised in the Actuarial Report 
on the Insurance Bill (see the Builder, 
May 26), only apply to certain classes em- 
ployed in the building trade, and are an 
imperfect guide as to the conditions prevailing 
in the trade as a whole. 


A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 
The late Mr. George Boxall, of Hazelhurst, 
Pangbourne, Berks, builder and contractor, 
has left estate of the gross value of 24,1577. 
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An Indian Mortar Mill. 


AN INDJAN MORTAR MILL. 

Tue accompanying illustration depicts an 
Indian mortar mill, m which the mortar is 
ground and r under a heavy stone roller, 
which is pulled round in a circular trough 
by a pair of small bullocks. The trough is 
only a little wider than the roller, which 
squeezes much of the mortar out on to the 
ground on each side. This is scraped back 
into the trough by a woman coolie, who 
follows the roller round and round, using a 
“mamoty,’ or hoe. In Southern India the 
roller is usually made of hard gneiss, blocks 
of which, intended for the same building as 
that for which the mortar is being prepared, 
may be seen at the left-hand side of the pic- 
ture. Very good mortar is made by this 
machine, which is supremely efficient as re- 
gards the application of the power. Almost 
the whole of the resistance to the pull of the 
bullocks is that due to the performance of 
the work of mixing and crushing, and the 
return of the material by hand results in 
vetter mixing than that which would be 
cted by any but a very complicated 
nechanical device. Slow movement for men 
and animals is less tiring than standing still, 
and the friction of the machine is very small 
indeed. 


A BILL RELATING TO 
LABOUR DISPUTES. 


A Britt has been introduced, presented by 
Mr. Crooks and supported by members of 
various par , to deal with lakour disputes, 
which is deserving of some attention, as its 
object is to foster conciliation and to obviate 
disastrous strikes and lock-outs. 

The Biil contains forty-six sections, and it 
is not our intention to examine it in detail. 
It provides for the constitution of concilia- 
tion boards to be appointed by the Board of 
Trade, consisting of three members—one to be 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployers, one on the recommendation of the 
employees, and the third on the recommenda- 
tion of the members so chosen. The expenses 
of these tribunals would be defrayed out of 
moneys provided by Parliament. ‘This being 
the case, it is a matter for comment that the 
Bill contains no provisions enabling them to 
enforce their awards, unless, under clause 37, 
the parties agree in writing that they shall be 
legally enforceable. 4 

The most important clauses are 32 to 36, 
which have for their object the prevention of 
any strike or lock-out prior to, or pending a 
reference to the tribunals, and imposing 
penalties for a breach of these provisions. 
This seems a step in the right direction if 
such penalties could ever be enforced, kut 
since the Trade Disputes Act the trade 
unions, the real parties to strikes, are im- 
mune from proceedings, and cannot have their 
funds attached. 

The intention of these clauses appears to be 
to render a reference to arbitration a condi- 
tion precedent to the right to lock-out or to 
strike, but as the reference to arbitration is 
optional, this intention might be expressed 


in clearer terms. Besides this, as “dispt 
is defined in the accepted sense of a differ 
between an employer and his employees,} 
Bill would appear to have no applical} 
where there is no such difference, but/ 
men come out, or are locked out, becaus} 
disputes between other employers and 
ployees, 2.e., in the case of general strike 
Therefore, although the Bill is worthy 
attention, it appears hardly adequate} 
meet the “present distress.” i 
t 
; 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS 


CHURCH AT WOODSEATS, SHEFFIELD, 

This church, to accommodate 600, is in co} 

of erection from the designs of Messrs, € 

C. M. Hadfield. The estimated cost is 7 

The whole building will not be comple 

however, until financial considerations I 
been overcome. 


BAPTIST CHAPEL, PORT TALBOT. 

The Calfaria Welsh Baptish Chapel, | 
Talbot, was opened at the end of last mo 
It was designed by Mes: Evans & Jo 
and Messrs. W. P. & E. Williams were 
contracto: The building is of stone, | 
the cost was 1,100/. 


SCHOOL AT GABALFA. / 
An infants’ school, designed by Mn) 
Pugh-Jones, of Cardiff, has been inaugur 
at Gabalfa. The cost of the building 
2,803/., accommodation being provided for! 
scholars. The contractors were Messrs. K 
& Wells, of Cardiff. 
NEW SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE. 


A new school has been erected at Fo 
Hall at a cost of about 4.000/., from 
designs of Messrs. Hope & Tasker, archite 
The contract was carried out by Mr. J. 
of High Barnes Works, Sunderland. 


A 


SCHOOL IN WEST FIFE. 

Owing to the construction of the Ros 
Naval Base the village of Limekilns has b 
peopled to such an extent that a new seh 
was considered necessary by the Dunferml 
School Board. Accordingly the building- 
cost 7,000/.—has been begun. The archif 
are Messr Hyslop, Ure, & Beveridge, 
Dunfermline. The following firms am 
dividuals are also at work on the school 
Contractors and builders, Mess Jai 
Stewart & Sons, Dunfermlin 
George Lawri 


Co.; slater, Mr. John Rober 

Mr. John Lambert; 

Mackenzie & Moncur 

Donald & Donald; smith work. Messts, 
Bonnar & Son; painters, Messrs. He 


Hoggan & Son. 


NEW SCHOOL; FOR PENZANCE, 

A site near the Public Buildings has b 
acquired by the Borough Education Gomt 
tee, who proposed to build on the land a1 
school to meet the demand of the neighbe 
hood. 

INFANTS’ SCHOOL, 

Mr. J. B. Broadbent, A.R.LB.A, i 
architect of the infants’ school in course 
erection in Robert Hall-strect, Trafford-t 
Salford. A memorial-stone was placed 
position last week. 


SALFORD. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, STOWMARKET. 

jis proposed by the East Suffolk County 
neil to provide school accommodation for 
it 600 children, and a site has been 
jired at Stowmarket. 


| SCHOOLS AT WEST BROMWICH. 
ools, designed by Messrs. Wood & 
Hrick, have been built at Hill Top, West 
wich, on a site formerly occupied by 
° Hollies, ” the residence of the late Alder- 
Wilson, who interested himself in the 
ation arrangements. There are four 
Nea for boys, girls, junior fared, and 


ts, each section accommodating 320 
rs. The cost of the schools was 13,860/., 
isive of equipment. 


EXTENSION, OF TUBES, LONDON. 
sssrs. John Mowlem & Co., contractors, of 
Beware are to execute the construction of 


dgware-road to Paddington tube, and the 
sion from Charing Cross to the Embank- 
for the London United Electric Railways. 


PORT-GLASGOW STATION. 
ins of a new passenger station were sub- 


d recently to the Port-Glasgow ‘Town 
cil, and it was decided to the 
fonian Railway with their sch The 

leading off Prince: eet 


psed new stre 
i to the new station. 


BUILDING IN LIVERPOOL. 


jerpool, according to the report of the 
Building Surveyor, beat no records for 
ling in 1910. Indeed, except in the Walton 
ion, there was a substantial diminution of 
jorise. The 1,710 houses erected was a 
er less by 439 than in 1909, and 396 below 
iy ae of many years. The reason lies 
ily in the advent of the garden city of 
aes and Childwall, which has diverted 
tions within the city boundary. 


| PAY OF BUILDERS’ LABOURERS. 


jployers in the district of Salford have 
jasked to g to labow engaged in 
juilding trade an immed advance of 
the amounts desired a fixed 
num of 6d. an hour for all general 
fers, including excavators, 64d. per hour 


and- 7d. per hour for 
men, iron fixers, and other 
I labourers. It appears that many firms 
ly pay such wages to certain of their 
fend it is improbable that there will be 
ifficulty in adjusting the matter. Con- 
its who have based their estimates on the 
us rates of pay, may, however, seek to 
ime the alteration. 


nod-carriers, 
\ders, mill 


SEASHORE, KNOTT END, FLEETWOOD. 
esplanade is being made at Knott End 


the plans of Mr. T. A. Drummond, 
yor to the Quail Holme Estate, and Mr. 
Monk, Surveyor to the Preesall Urban 


Ul. Schemes have been 
Fyears, but it is only recently 
lis local interests have been brought 
jer. The length of the esplanade will 
| yards, and its width will ra between 


suggested for 
that the 


and 110 ft. 

| HOUSE COLLAPSE IN THE WEST END. 

je the site of a building, recently 
ished in Great Portland-street, was 
} cleared a house adjoining, though 


} up, collapsed, and the workmen but 


‘ly escaped. 


TRADE NEWS. 


pr the direction of Messrs 

and G. A. Harrisor 
4 em of Patt ion 
latest patent © air- 
inlets, has been 
Congregational 


WG senate 
I.S.A., 


i), embracing Boyle 
ventilators 


and air 
re-street 


its. Stanley Jones & Co., whose factories 
Jepherd’s Bush have been extended 
i just secured the order for the 
jinstallation of showcases, etc., in the 
pres of Messrs. Katz Brothers, Ltd., at 
jore. The amount of the contract is 
0007. 

New Hospital, 
jd with Shorland’ 


Atherstone, is being 
warm-air v ntilating 


| Manchester stoves, by Messrs. E. 
nd & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
ster. 
s. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
street, London, and Excelsior Wor 
| Bermondsey, have recently suppliec 
p£ their D. O. Boyd’s roof ventilators 


new dining and hment rooms at 
tham Dock, near G 
\w hospital is being 
the contractors being Messrs. Hall & 
King’s Lynn. |The two lifts are 
ried out by the Lift_and Hoist Com- 
remier Engineering Works, Deptford, 


tied at King’s 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABBEYDORE.—Repairs to parish church (4701.) ; 


Rector of Abbeydore. 
een. dditions to slaughter house, 
for the Aberdeen Flesher 


sh hall; Churchwardens, 
th. 
and improve- 
ments at the V the Vi 
Bingley (Yorks).—Public baths, Myrtle-park ; 
Mr. H. Bottomley, Surveyor, Bingley Urban 
District Council. . 


Birmingham. unatorium, near 
ham; Messrs. rtin- & Martin, arc 
Colmore-row, Birmingham; Mess 
Son, _ builde: Burton-on-Trent, 
Ansell’s Brewe 


architects, Bedford-row. 
Whittal, builder, Lancaster. 
New ropeworks for 
R. Fenwick, Ltd., 
Birmingham. 

1001 chapel; Trustees 
egational Church. 
Blaengarw.—Hall —_(1,0001.) ; 
James’, Blaengarw. One hundred houses for 
the International Coal Company. Blaengarw. 
Blidworth.—School (7,000/.); Mr. L. Maggs, 
architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. hed 
Bolton.—Extensions, 'Townley’s Hospital 

.); Mr. H. I. Cooper, Clerk, Board of 
Bolton. 
Alterations 

& Co. 
tae 


Birming- 
Wright; 
William 


Bacar 


Bispham.— of the 
Bispham Co 


Vicar, St. 


to factory for Messrs. 


ions to 
Bury New 


Bishops-lane (1,612/.) ; 
Messrs. Robinson Bros., builder Burbage. 
ate tio chool, Launceston-road ; 

J. Martin, builder, Drakewalls. 
vo ield.—Parish hall; Rev. J. L. 

Cuckfield. 

Dearnley.—Home for nurses (5,5002.); Mr. 
H. Clough, architect, Rochdale; Mr. R. Kay, 
builder, Rochdale. ide 

Dowlais.—Proposed extensions to Wimborne 
baths; Mr. T, ¥. Harvey, Surveyor, Merthyr 
Tydfil Town Council. 


(Manchester).—Es 
North Manchester New Church, 
road; the Vicar. 

Burbage. —Institute, 


Mr. 


Stewart, 


Dundee. Training college,  Park-lane 
(60,0002.) ; Mr. F. M. Cappon, architect, Bank- 
street, Dundee. 

Durham.—Hall (1,020/.);  Pasto Presby- 
terian Church, Durham. Extension to Union 


care of Mr. 
Guardians, 


B. Smith, 
Board of 


Offices (8407.); Mr 
H. E. Ferens, Cle 
Durham. 
Durrington. 
Hall, Trowbr 
Ea 


passed 


; Mr. J. Powell, County 


following plans have been 
Hall, Seaside, for Mr. J. 
x i Addi- 


Ste -. Andrew Ford, architect. 
tions, rood,’”’ St. Anne’s-road, for Mr. 
J. K. Bryds Mr. P. D. Stonham, 


architect. 


House and ¢ Prideaux-road: Mes; 
Peerless-Dennis & Co., builder Additions to 
, Lismore-road, for \ s. Bobby & 
; Mr. Andrew Ford, ar thitect ; Mess: ] 
Martin & Sons, builde Four houses, 
Desmond-road; Mr. A. Chandler, architect ; 
M . Foord & Pellett, builders. 
—Three _ houses, Corporation-road ; 
. Thomas Moore & Son, builders, 22, 
Monton-road, Kecl 


Edinburgh.—Ice rink, West Tollcross, for 
ae Edinburgh Ice and Cold Storage Company, 
Embsay.—Church, Moor-lane; Architect, 
care of the Swedenborgan Trustees. 
Falkirk.—Board-room, etc., Dalderse-avenue 
(1,8007.), for the Bainsford and Grahamston Co- 
operative Baking Society. 
Ferryhill.—Alterations and extensions to club 
for the Ferryhill and District Workmen’s Club. 


Freckleton.—Bank premises, The Green; 
architects, care of the Directors, Manchester 
and Liverpool District Bank. 

Frinton on-Sea.—F ree church (4,500/.) ; 


itect, Frinton-on-Se: 
Son, builders, Chelmsford. 
—Proposed 300 houses 


Architects, care of 
y & Co. 


's, Messrs. Ba 


r.—Additions to Heath House Mills for 
Thorpe. 
Greenock.—Alterations to the West Parish 
church; the Pastor. 
Hal —Improyements to the Crossley and 


the Governors. 
Mr. 


Porter Orphanage (2,000/.) ; 
Harwich.—Theatre, King’s Quay-street; 
C. Thurston, Harwich. 
Hebburn.—Offices for 
Leslie, & Co., shipbuilder 
Lowry, builders, Corporati 
on-Tyne. 


Hawthorn 
Ren tea Vile 


, Newcastle- 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
ete., on another page 
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Howden.—Alierations to workhouse; Mr. H. 


Green, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Howden. 
I school; the Pastor, 
n Church. 
iLprnastiarn, —Generating station adjoining 


London and South-Western Railway Station, 


for the Launceston and District Electric Supply 
Company. 

Leeming Bar.—Proposed church; Rey. B. 
Peirse, Leeming Bar. 

Limbury. — School; Messrs Gotch & 
Saunders, architects, Market- place, Kettering. 


Llanhilleth (Mon.).—Fifty houses; Mr. D. J. 


Loughor, architect, Pontypool. 


Locks Bottom (Bromle —Proposed exten- 
sions to workhouse (12,000/.); Architect, care 
of Mr. E. Haselhurst, Clerk, Board of 
i ans, Bromley. 

Londonderry. — Grain _ sil Messrs. J. 


Ballantine & Co., builders, Strand-road, 
Londonde 

Lowestoft.—Beach school; -M Ss. 
Chetwood, architects, Bloomsbur quare, W.C. 

Lytham.—Club-house for the Lytham and St. 
An: Golf Club (3,100/.); Mr. G. H. 
Willoughby, architect ’’s Bank-build- 
ings, Manche: and & Preston, 


builders, 20, ord-road, Blackpool. 


lift 


Malton.—Workhouse laundr MreC ma 
Channon, architect, care of “the Guardians, 
Malton. 

Mansfield (Notts).—Additions to workhouse; 
Mess Vallance & Westwick, architects 
Mansfield; Mess Moore & Son, builde 


Mansfield. 


Monkton.—New school; Mr. W. Reid, archi- 
tect, Monkton. 

Nanthir.—Fi Mr. Sansome, 
builder. 


Dove House, 
mises, Northumberland-stree’ 

Henry Gibson, architect, Dean- 
stle-on-Tyne. 
Newcastle (Staff 
new premises for M 


Business prem 


Mr. H. Booth, a street, 
Haslingden; Messrs. Broadhurst & Son, 
builders, High-lane, Burslem. 
Old Whittington.—County school; Mr. J. H. 
Beckett, builder, Mansfield, Notts. 
Os —Almhouses (1,4007.); Mr. J. C. 
builder, Oswestry. 
P rat —Gramm: 1001; Messrs. Harrison 
& Ash, architects, Ne tle-on-Tyne. 
y Barr (Birmingham).—School; Mr. 


a 
Hutchings, County Hall,’ Stafford. 
Port-Glasgow.—Bank (8,000/.), for the Union 


Bank of Scotland: Messrs. George Arthur & 
Son, build Airdrie. 
Redditch. thool (6,425.) ; 


care of Mr. A. W. | 
Committee, 
Worcester. 


architect, 
tary, Education 
Count y C ouncil, 


Rhosddu.—New church; the Vicar, St. 
James 
Re naalel —Alterations to wood mill for 


A. Mosley & Sons. 


Rop y and Sholing.—Schools; Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. 
South Crossland.—Extensions and_ additions 


to Cocking Steps Mill for Messrs. John Wigley 


& Sons. 

South Shields.—Two school _ departments, 
Stanhope-road (8,450/.); Mr. J. L. Miller. 
builder, Albion-road, North Shield 


Southwick.—Isolation hospital 


Southwick Urban District Council. 
— Electric 
builder, 


power station 
Longport, 


Stoke-on-Trent. 
(5,1207.); | Mr. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Ie WARE ea 

architect, 
iL Business $s premise 2 reet 
ton & Farmer, architects, Bridge- 


Wardle, 


street, Ww all. 

Walton (near Peterborough).—Factory for 
Messrs. Freder Sage & Co.;\ Mr. Ww. 
Ruddle, archi Peterborough ; Bc 


Cracknell, builder, Peterborough. 
Warrington.—The following plans have been 


passed :—Office, etc., off Longford-street, for 
the Warrington Steel Foundry Company, Ltd. 
Powell-street, for Messrs. J. Patter- 


Extensions to works, Bewsey-road, 

rrington Wire Rope Company. 

ve inchcombe. — Proposed twelve houses, 
6, 0007.) ; T. Smith, Surveyor, 

Rural District Council. 

W. pod E aa (near Birmingham).—Residence ; 
Mr, B. J. Emery, architect, 109, Colmore-row, 
Reena 

Woodlands. — Church 
Mullins & Richardson, 
street, Doncaster. 


a & So: 
for the War 


(7.0007.): Messrs. 
builders, 5, Shotton- 


THE LATE MR. JOHN SHAW. 
The late Mr. John Shaw, of Wirksworth, 
Derbyshi tone merchant, of the firm of 


Bowne & Shaw, who died on July 8, 
, was one of the pioneers of the 
encore rying industry in that county. 
His estat gross value of 35,390/., with 
net personalty sworn at 22,8411. 


Messrs. 
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NEW NVPRSES' HOME & LVNACY 
WARDS.'S Warinc 


RaCAITEct: 


| DATTA TENT 


CE pe FE 


HAUT 


NURSES’ HOME AND SHORT- 
PERIOD LUNATIC WARDS, 
HACKNEY UNION IN- 
FIRMARY. 


Tusse buildings are about to be erected on 
vacant iand adjoining the Infirmary, and 
approached by a private road dividing the 
latter from the Workhouse. The main part 
of thé lunacy wards is one story in height, 
with a second story containing quarters for 
s above the centre of the block, 
approach forming a division 
accommodation for male and 
female lunat Below this building is a 
heating chamber working both blocks. The 
nurses’ home has a subway connexion from the 
infirmary passing beneath the lunacy wards. 
The centre portion of the ground floor is 
devoted to sitting-rooms for the nurses and 
sisters; the remainder of this floor and the 
whole of the upper stories being devoted to 
nurses’ bedrooms, bathrooms, boxrooms, and 
linen storage; 101 bedrooms in all are pro- 
vided. Both buildings will be of fire-resisting 
construction. Aiving yards for male and 
female lunatics occupy the space east of the 
lunacy wards, west of which is the male 
officers’ recreation-ground, The space on the 
west of the nurses’ home is devoted to a 
nurses’ recreation-ground. A cycle store will 
be provided as a detached building against 
the boundary wall. The tender of Messrs. 
F. & T. Thorne, of Poplar, amounting to 
19,4607., has been provisionally accepted for 
the work. The architect is Mr. W. A. Finch, 
of 76, Finsbury-payement, E.C. 


male nur: 
the stair 
between the 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


venth Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on vage Disposal, just ed, seems 
to possess, in some respects, features of wider 
interest that those previously published, and 
for that reason may appeal to a larger public 
than is usual with works of this character, 
however important the subject matter may be 
to the body politic. 

Naturally, anything emanating from such a 
source 1e- volume under consideration will 
be of interest to those more professionally con- 
cerned in the science of sewage “treatment ”” 
and disposal, embracing, as it does, within that 
category not only sewage and municipal 
engineers, chemists, and bacteriologists, but 
municipal and public health officials generally. 
This Report will, however, doubtless ke of 
interest to a wider public, and even the 
scientifically-disposed ‘‘man in the street ”’ 
will find much to attract him in the descrip- 
tions of the means used for the unveiling 
of some of Nature’s secrets which this 
publication contains, and may consequently 


THE 


welcome any matter calling his attention 
thereto. 
‘The ; issued Blue Book—Volume II., 


Appendices, Part I.—contains the minutes 
of evidence, and very detailed reports to the 
Commission in reference to growth of green 
seaweeds in sewage-polluted estuaries; though, 
on looking more fully into the matter, it is 
vealised that pollution can similarly tak 
place in the open waters of the sea coasts. 
The subject possesses at least a threefold 
aspect, because, not only has it a bearing 


| = 6! 


upon the discharge of crude sewage or 
perfectly “‘treated’’ effluent into estuas 
and the possibility of detrimentally affec'| 
the shores upon which the various curr) 
may carry it, but there is in such a case 
quent interference with the amenitie 
riparian conimunities and private own 
and, in addition, the pollution of any sly 
fish layings and other infringements of | 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, wl} 
the Unit ngdom t 
ds the legislative aspect of 
to be admitted that 

some five-and-thirty years have pass 
the 1876 Act was placed upon the sta 
book, yet even now scientific knowledge ¢ 
not enable satisfactory compliance with } 
requirements in every case, and the exam 
before us exemplifies this. 

The present publication is of espe} 
interest to local sanitary authorities wl 
areas are situated either upon the sea ¢ 
or on estuaries or arms of the sea, bete 
of the effect, of the discharge of crude sew) 
or of effluent upon the water therein; a 
further, the consequences of their reacl/ 
neighbouring coasts. 

Briefly, the Report, minutes of evidel| 
and the numerous takles which it also ¢ 
tains, concerns the action both of “ 
treated”? and “treated’’ sewage upon 
water, in estuaries, and on the sea coasts, 
the evidence and experiments, whilst deal 
more especially with the waters of Bel 
Lough, also included experiments im 
vicinity of the Giant’s Causeway and on 
Devonshire coast. 

This work originated consequent on a seri 
effluvium nuisance which had occurred 


NVRSES HOME 


LVINACY 
WARDS 


PADDED 
ROOM, 


WARD FOR 
EIGHT MEN 


Hackney Union Infirmary: Nurses’ Home and Lunacy Wards. 


Mr. W. A. Finch, Architect. 
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| years in Belfast Lough, and which led 
2 Belfast Corporation Act, 1899, con- 
provisions under which the Corpo: 
jad to provide works, within three year: 
he proper purification of the sewage of 
ty. Circumstances, which the follow- 
jnay perhaps explain, have militated 
jit these requirements. 

to then the only “ treatment’? which 
blfast se e had received was by screen- 
hd sedimentation, a process still carried 
yiling decision as to the most satisfactory 
td to employ to prevent a recurrence of 
Scisan 


nuisance in question, it had been estab- 
by investigation and experiment, could 
bred entirely to rotting green seaweeds, 
of which being the Ulva latissima. 
Ith this class of seaweed can grow in 
jea water, there seems to be every indica- 
hat the growth is remarkably tardy 
red with that in sewage-polluted s 
) The spring and summer months are 
ive to its growth (experiments showed 
jrease of 23 per cent.), and these seasor 
He with the periods of greatest nuisance 
Hfiluvium from pollution of all kinds. 

th ulva taken trom mudbanks in Belfast 
}, the chief nursery there of this species 
yine alg, and where the sea water flow- 
yer which is polluted to the extent of 1 per 
jvith Belfast sewage (as measured by the 
fniacal nitrogen), was found to contain 
} per cent of sulphur, as compared with 
ler cent. in sewage sludge. 

imay be mentioned that Professors 
y and Letts, and others, are of opinion 
} per cent. of sewage is not likely to 
Jeeded in most es of seaside pollution 
heasurable distance from the outfall.) 
[he opinion of Professor Adeney, the 
jot the nuisance in Belfast Lough is 
) be ascribed to sewage putrefaction, 
/ the putrefaction in the presence of sea 
of inarine alge, the growth of which 
nulated and promoted by sewage 


ssima grows luxuriantly in sewage- 
d water, Lut, curiously, it is but little 
Where there are great quantities of 
as at an outfall, because it could not 
xist there; it would, in fact, be 
red. 
fe seems no doubt but that not only 
water at places in the British Isles, 
i the Continent, the presence of a 
kind of green seaweed, the Ulva 
na, is evidence of sewage pollution. 
} same time it seems clearly established 
lavified sewage is also conducive to the 
of ulva. 
tpears that there is a decidedly interest- 
}ture in connexion with the ulva in that 
equire something to which to attach 
Ives, and besides being found on rocks 
Pr solid bodies they show a predilec- 
jr the shells of mussels (either dead or 
) Live mussels attach themselves to 
y yssus ’’ threads, which they throw 
Mussels are often found in polluted 
); indeed, they seem most prolific there- 
jl appear to deliberately attach them- 
jto the ulva. 
ipssor Letts suggests some sort of sym- 
jof the ulva and the mussel that 
} eats the small creatures which are 
Ipd by the mussels. 
tuations where sewage effluents have 
lischarged into sea water there seems 
Indication that the removal or destruc- 
|) mussel beds will bring about the 
jaon of the growth of the Ulva 
a, for the production of which they 
reat nurs , and thus prevent the 
| rotting of the ulva and consequent 
ce 
fers occupying lands in the vicinity 
j.ulva growth in Belfast Lough take 
im amount away in carts to put on the 
|) Manure. 
difficult point to determine, however, 
jmeans to employ to get rid of the 
Experiments at Belfast with sul- 
copper on an area of 37 acres densely 
with mussels, and where ulva had 
jnced their annual growth, had no Jast- 
ect. Where mussels, however, were 
im trenches, the particular area has, in 
‘ds of Mr. H. Cutler, M.Inst.C.E., 
fast City Surveyor, “ practically ceased 
nursery for growing weed, and that 
anic mud has disappeared ” 
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With regard to the effect of clearing off 


mussels in greatly reducing the growth of 
Ulva latissima, Southend is an interesting 
and useful case in point, for, as a result, of 
such clearance, the ulva was washed away 
by the tides. " 

The subject is one to which much know- 

dge has been added by the investigations of 


Royal Commission, but its labour 
by no means end with the Report just 
for it is a matter of much importance to all 
sanitary authorities whose areas are situate 
on estuaries and the sea coasts, as well 
viparian owners a proprietors of edible 
shellfish layi so situated. 


Se ge ee 
HOUSING IN MIDDLESEX. 


Dr. C. W. F. Younc, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Middlesex, gives 
some interesting information in his annual 
report, which has just been issued, with regard 
to the housing question in the county. He 
summarizes reports which have been received 
from the district medical officers of health in 
relation to the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, and the question generally, as follows 

Acton.—Dr. Thomas states that it is proposed 
early in each year “to draw up a list of houses 
which own an excessive mortality and 
a high infantile mortality in the previous year, 
and to these will be added others which, for 
some special reason, e¢.g., unusual incidence 
of infectious disease, appear to need inspec- 
tion.’’ In commenting upon some of the streets 
inspected he states : It will be observed that 
some of the streets have been comparatively 
recently erected, and yet the percentag f 
sanitary defects in these houses is almo: 
high as in the older property.” 

Brentford.—Dr. Bott states that under the 
Housing and Town Planning Act it has been 
found possible to: deal more expeditiously with 
insanitary property. 

Chiswick.—The system previously in force 
here has needed but little alteration to comply 
with the requirements of the regulations under 
the Act. Attention is drawn by the Medical 
Officer of Health to houses in Hssex-place, 
which, at the date of his report, were unin- 
habitable. 

Edmonton.—Closing orders under sect. 17 
of the Housing Act were made as regards 
eighteen houses. Six houses were otherwise 
closed and fifteen houses were demolished by 
the owners. 

Enfield. 
ing systematic house inspection. 
year four houses were closed. 

Finchley.—The system of house to house 
inspection previously carried out practically 
meet the requirements of the regulations under 
the Act. 


Action has been taken for institut- 
i During the 


Friern Barnet.—Dr. Spreat writes that the 
housing accommodation in the district is 
adequate. 


Hampton.—The housing accommodation is 
reported to be adequate. Sixty-five houses 
erected by the Council a few years under 


Part III. of the Housing Act “‘have been 

almost fully occupied during the whole of the 
year.” 

: Hampton Wick.—Arrangements haye been 

made to carry out the regulations in an 

efficient manner. 
Harrow.—Several houses were voluntarily 


closed by owners after notice had been served 
on them to carry out needful repairs. 

Hayes.—In this district the housing question 
umed an urgent condition, owing to an 
influx of worke: and the fact that. many 
houses are in an unsanitary state. The district 
medical officer writes that the housing accom- 
modation is very inadequate. Owing to several 
large factories having been built at Botwell, 
cottage property of a rental of from 5s. to 
7s. 6d. per weck were in great demand. 
Numbers of workers at the factor reside 
outside the district. In the houses in that 
portion of the district near the factories there 
was considerable overcrowding. A number of 
cottages were in an unsanitary condition, but 
before anything could be done in the way of 
closing them other accommodation would have 
to be provided. 

Hendon (Urban).—In commenting on the class 
of houses which are being built in the district, 
Dr. Andrew says they are not specially 
to persons of the working class, and that the 
question of erecting accommodation for same 
has been for some time under the consideration 
of the Council. 

Heston and Isleworth.—Dr. Buchan, referring 
to the recently-issued regulations of the Local 
Government Board as to inspection of houses, 
urges that additional powers are needed in 
connexion with (1) the absence of proper 
storage for and the preparation of food; (2) 
the paving and drainage of courts, common to 
more than one house; and (3) the cleansing 
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of cellars, ete. He suggests draft clauses for 
insertion in a local Bill in 1912. 

Ruislip-N orthwood.—In May the Council 
received plans for the development of certain 
areas in the district; they then considered the 
advisabili town planning scheme. The 
own Planning Committee re 

The Council then gave the 


to prepare a scheme. On November 30 the 
first. Conference of landowners was convened. 
In December plans and evidence were ready to 
be submitted to the Board, and at the close 
of the year the Council were only waiting for 
an ing to be held by the Board as to the 


advisability of prepar reme. 
Southall-Norwood.—There is ample accom- 
modation in the district for the working classes. 


Southgate —Thirty-four workmen’s cottages 
in Totienhall-road have been erected by the 
Council. 

Stwines (Urban).—The housing accommoda 
tion is adequate for the needs of the district. 


Sunbury.—There is no lack of accommodation 
for the working classes, houses being un- 
occupied, 

Twickenham.—Closing orders were made in 
regard to twenty-three house Ten of these 


had_been demolished, and the remainder were 
rendered fit for habitation. 

Uxbridge (Urban).—Dr. Lock says that the 
death rate in the parish compares unfavourably 
with an adjoining district, and he proposes to 
make recommendations to his authority for the 
improvement of the housing conditions. There 
is cea of cottages at a rental of under 6s. per 
week. 

Wembley.—One house was closed, and in three 
other instances the owner closed houses on 
learning that the local authority proposed to 
take action. 

Willesden.—Thirty-five notices were served 
under sect. 15, and six under sect. 16 of 
the Housing Act, 1909. Four closing orders 
under sect. 17 were issued. 

Wood Green.—Nine houses were repaired and 
made fit for habitation, and sixteen houses 
were demolished by the owners without the 
local authority having recourse to the powers 
under the Housing Act. 


og Soe 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Shoreditch.—The Lighting Committee have 
decided to convert all the street lamps north 
of Old-street (1,055 in all) from gas to 
electricity. The capital cost of laying about 
fourteen miles of cables in 160 streets of 
sufficient size to serve not only for the street 
lamps, but to meet any reasonable demand 
likely to arise, is put approximately at 8,385/., 
while the cost of converting the lamps for 
electric lighting is estimated at 6657. The 
work is to be done gradually. 

Wimbledon.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Britannia Incandescent Mantle Cora- 
Ltd,, additions, rear of mantle works, 

S-road; Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 
additions to hospital, Thurstan-road; Mr. W. 
Miles, additions, ‘ Kelvinside,”’ Malcolm ‘oad ; 
Messrs. Ogden, Sons, & Oll motor garage, 
Grosvenor-hill; . Mr. Melville 8S. Ward, 
additions, “ Rusthall,’’? Parkside. 


+. 
LAW REPORT. 


Breach of Building By-Laws : 
Doncaster Architect Fined. 

‘Aw interesting case was heard at the Don- 
caster Borough Police Court on Monday, 
when Mr. ‘Thomas Henry Johnson, of 
Priory-place, one of the best-known architects. 
and st rors in the town, was summoned for 
two offences against the Doncaster Corporation 
Building By-laws. 

The Town Clerk, who prosecuted on behalf 
of the Corporation, stated the offences con- 
sisted of building contrary to plans which had 
been approved by the Sanitary Committee. and 
of making substantial additions to a building 
without submitting any plans at all. 

In March last Mr. Johnson submitted plans 
for a shop and temperance hotel in French- 
gate. The plans showed walls 9 in. thick, 
whereas they should have been 134 in. 

Amended plans were passed on March 28, 
but on August 11 the Borough Surveyor dis- 
covered that the third story of the building 
had only a Q-in. external wall instead of the 
14-in. shown on the plan. Over and above 
this a very substantial addition had been made to 
the premises,six bedrooms, bathroom, and water- 
dloset having been added without any plans 
being submitted. The Surveyor wrote, asking 
defendant to discontinue operations, but the 
work had continued up to the present time. 
He asked the Bench to inffict a substantial 
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penalty, and also a continuing penalty from 
August 11. 

Mr. Williamson, of Retford, who defended, 
pointed ont that it was unlikely in a building 
which was to cost 7,0007. a man would wilfully 
break the by-laws in order to save 15/. The 
mistake was due to a series of unfortunate 
circumstances, and in the negotiations de- 
fendant had always said he was willing to put 
right anything that was wrong. Owing to a 
change of clerks in defendant’s office the 
wrong plans were sent to the contractor, and 
defendant was actually paying for a_14-in. 


wall whilst a 9-in. wall had been erecied. He 
was still prepared to put the error right. _ 
The Bench imposed a fine of 2/. 10s. in 


each case. 
a ee 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Demand for Concrete Mixers in Spain. 
According to an American Consular Report, 
large quantities of concrete are being used in 
Seville, where the operation of mixing is done 
a but the opinion is expressed that 
would find ready sale if introduced 
by enterprising firms. Another reason making 
this outlet a promising one for makers of 
concrete mixers is, that in the preparatory 
work and building now going on, and the 
improvements in the city that will be made 
for the Spanish-American Exhibition to be held 
in Seville during the year 1914, concrete will 
find very extensive use. 


Collapse at Viterbo. 

A correspondent of the Morning Leader 
reports that on the 24th ult., at Viterbo, near 
Rome, seven houses suddenly collapsed ‘as if 
they were a pack of cards.” Several persons 
were seriously injured. No earth tremor was 
felt, nor was there any other apparent cause 
of the disaster. Civil engineers sent by the 
Government say that many other houses 
threaten to collapse and must be abandoned. 


Progress of Chicago. 
According to a report 
Consul in Chicago, the build: 
city for 1910 show a remark: se@ over 
those of 1909, and are the largest hitherto 
recorded. Permits were issued during 1910 for 
construction of 11,409 buildings, involving a 
total outlay of 19,958,125/., as compared with 
11,241 buildings, costing 18,644,900/. in 1909. 
Improvements effected by the city of Chicago 
included an expenditure of 429,400/. on the 
new City Hall during 1910; also 100,000/. on 
paving repairs. 
New Fruit Market, Milan. 
The spacious market opened this ye 
Milan replaces several fruit and vegetable 
markets previously held in the centre of the 
city. The new buildings cover a site al 
1,300 ft. long by 650 ft. wide, in communication 
with the goods stations by means of a branch 
line. The warehouses are disposed in the form 
around the central 
warehouses are 
reserved for wholesa » and those in 
the outer circle are ‘0 retail trade, 
conveniently arranged shops being provid 
occupation by dealers. The inner buildings 
are spacious steel frame sheds, 65 ft. wide b 
about 26 ft. high, and the outer buildings 
of masonry construction. The interior of the 
new market includes a hotel and a restaurant, 
as well as stables for the use of cultivators whio 
send in their produce by road, and are obliged 
to remain some time in the city. The market 
was established by the municipality, and forms 
one of the most useful among the various 
improvements effected within recent years in 
the commercial capital of Italy. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


of two concentric circles 
interior 


buildings. The 


We have received from the “ Peorless 
Heater” Company, of 70 and 71, Bishopsgaie- 
street Within, a booklet describing the “ Peer- 
less” gas-heated kitchen boiler. It is claimed 
that the “ Peerless”? will heat more water and 
keep it hot, on a smaller consumption of gas. 
than any other heater. The parts are simple. 
and there is little to get out of order. [or 
country house use, where there is no gas, a 
gasolene burn may be attached, and the 
results are p ely the same as where gas is 
used, The ex mely moderate price at which 
it is supplied, and the sound principles and 
simplicity of its design, should ensure for it 
a mica) and increasing popularity. 


s. Mander Brothers, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, and Noel-street, Oxford treet, Tondank 
forward us a booklet dealing with their 


known decorative specialities. Specimens 
are given of this firm’s well-known “ Suffield ” 
greens, which will, it is claimed, stand all 
weathers without loss of colour. It is made i# 
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ten shades, and, when mixed with white, is 
susceptible of many rich and beautiful tints. 


The ‘Olsina’”’ water paints are particularly 
deserving of the attention of our readers. 


being specially adapted for schools, 
s, and public and buildings generally, 


hospi J 
they can also be tried on ironwork, such as 
radiators, hot-water piping, steamship funnels, 


ete. ‘Olsina’? is made in one hundred 
different shades, and may be varnished to 
form a suitable wall decoration for bathrooms. 
Among the firm’s other specialities we desire 
to call attention to the ‘‘ Matsine”’ transpar 
colours, which may be used as a stain on new 
woodwork, as a ‘‘scymble’? on painted worl 
(by this method, when applied on differ 
ground colours, the characteristics of many 
rare woods may be reproduced), or as a glaze 
on the top of old grained work. Messrs. 
Mander’s varnishes are well enough known to 
need no encomium from us. 


<2 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


11,246 of 1910. 
for retaining door: 
an open position. 

18,715 of 1910.—James McLellan: Apparatus 
for simultaneously heating and coating the 
surfaces of stone. k, earthenware, concrete, 
metal, and hardware articles of all kinds with 
metals and vitreous materiz 

18,716 of 1910.—James McLellan: 
coating the surfaces of stone, bri 
ware, concrete, metal, and hardw a 5 
of all kinds with metals, vitreous materials, 
and the like. 

1 19,003 of 1910.—William John Dunn: Door 
ocks. 

20,782 of 1910.—Joseph Freeman Goddard: 
Concrete and like compounds. 

21,322 of 1910.—William Duggan: Apparatus 
for closing doors and gates. 

21,600 of 1910.—Edgar Newton: Means for 
the connexion and fixing of taps for baths, 
basins, sir and the like. 

22,866 of 1910.—Gottfried Obrist, Wilhelm 
Obrist, and Alphons Obrist: Uniting of glass 
panes. 

23,257 of 1910.—William Henry Richardson: 
Air inlet valves for drains. 

24,643 of 1910.—Otto Buchholz and Alfred 
Buchholz: Guard for the top openings of the 
waste pipes of roofs. 

86 of 1911.—William Julius Baltzer: Forming 
concrete bodies in moulds. 

984 of 1911.—Professor Dr. Wilhelm Schneide- 
wind and Dr. Drietrich Meyer: Apparatus for 
opening and closing doors. 

6,665 of 1911.—Heinrich Christophery: Door 
or window handles. 


Domingo Desplats: Device 
windows, and the like in 


Process for 


7,075 of 1911.—Frank McMurray Sawyer: 
Construction of walls, columns, and the lik 
7,375 of 1911—Frank Hine Willis: Fire 


resisting floors. 

8,025 of 1911.—Ludwig Schiff: Door-securing 
devices. 

9.634 of 1911.—TFrederick James Marchment 
and Edward John Fa: Wall-ties. 

11,532. of 1911.—Erwin Marshall Tiilton, 
Albert Veitl, and Alfred Henry Levigneur: 
Means for securing sheets of glass to window 
frames and the like. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

7,667 of 1910.—Alfred Lee Moorshead: Rail- 
way station roofs. 

This relates to railway stations wherein the 
roof is supported on columns placed between 
adjacent tracks, so as to leave the platforms 
unobstructed, and a minimum space is provided 
above the’ engine funnels so that the smoke 
may quickly escape. Subways for goods or 
local trains may be built under the platform. 
A sectional elevation of one form or roof is 
shown, also an enlarged detail. The columns 


i?) 
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Baffle-plates deflect the smoke through)! ) 
tures 26. Skylights 21 extend on each|y 
of the ridge of each span, with or wif 
impervious roofing. The valleys are ec 
by portions 24, which are carried by bri, 
on the longitudinal girders. Rain-wa 
drained off by gutters Jeading to fall 
adjacent to alternate columns. The 
framework consists of steel plates and | 
bars riveted together and covered 
concrete. 


7,802 of 1910.—Ludwig Pollaert: Scaffo 

This relates to a scaffold-securing c\/ 
wherein the scaffold poles are secured tog| | 
by chains ec, each having one link dJ 
manently connected to a slotted clampin|) 
e, the chain being passed round the vel! 
pole, hooked over a lug on the upper ej 
the bar, and then passed round the horiz|) 


actuating the lower end of the bar to e} 
the chain around the poles. Adjustment 
poles of different diameters is effected by} 
J-shaped slot 7, and the pairs of lugs 
and g, f. 


7,667 of 1910. 


12 are arranged between the pairs of tracks 
10, and support the roof principals 15. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


8,442 of 1910.—Kennis Faro Deskins: Wil 
holders. 


_ This relates to window frames wherein 
ing sashes are held in any position by 
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Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


+ For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Competitions, iv. ; 


Those with an asterisk (*#) are advertised in 
Public Appointments, xvii. ; 
| Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
| pind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


Auction Sales, xxii, 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
| The date given at tke pocentcmene of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


| *,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


and that while every 


| endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


jEPTEMBER 9,.—Fforest-fach.—Parish hall, to 
it 1,2u0/. Premium 61. 5s. Particulars from 
. H. blant, 14, bisher-street, Swansea. 
EPTEMBER 9, — Pontetract. — SWIMMING- 
jH#S.—Open to architects of the West Riding 
|Yorkshire. Particulars from the Borough 
iveyor. 

jEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Court of JUSTICE. 
jn international competition is instituted by 
| Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
jart buildings, to cost 160,0001. The Official 
ag may be seen at the Library ot the 


JEPTEMBER 15. — Lowestoft. — ScHooL. — The 
jwestoft Education Committee invite designs 
jan elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
|. @hree premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
ltineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 


further particulars. 


£eTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LipraRy aND 
t Gauteries.—Limited to the ten selected 
apetitors in the first competition. See issue 


pune 23, p. 780. 
)orobrr 4, — Easington R.D.C. — 100 model 
ses for Murton Colliery, Durham. 23 per 
t. on net cost to successful architect. 

)CTOBER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION OF 
HS.—The Barnsley '‘l'.C. invite drawings for 
posed extension of Public Baths. ‘Three 
miums are offered—50l., 30l., 201. See adve 


Paent in issue of August 11 for further par- 
nlars. 

JcropeR 7. — Evesham U.D.C.— Designs for 
ing out site and erecting thereon thirty 
tages ulars from the Clerk to the 
uncil. eee 

)eroper 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 


ool to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 


lars from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 
ton. 
CTOBER 14. 


— Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
Particulars from Mr, F. A. 
reet, Bristol. 

— Salford. — Extension of 


£ office 


NcrobeR 28, 
ommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 


ld. Premiums 20/. and 10/. Particulars from 
} Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
hitects practising in Salford and district only. 
WcTOBER 30.—Holland.—Srainep GLass WIN- 
W.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
iidow to be erected in the University at 
}ningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
} further particulars. 
croser 31. — Marylebone. — New MunicipaL 
(ILDINGS.—Premiums of 1001., _75l., 501. The 
jssor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A. See 
ertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
ticulars. 
JOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
jNUMENT To ALExanDeR II.—Particulars in our 
he of August 18, 1910. 
/OveMBeR 30.—Cardiff.—TrecunicaL InsritTure. 
jhe Cardiff Education Committee invite 
jigns and estimates for a technical institute. 
advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
ther particulars. Successful architect to carry 
} work, Premiums of 1251., 751., and 501. to 
jer competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 
OVeMBER 30. — Hastings. — Easr Sussex 
SPITAL.—The Joint Committee_of the Hast 
isex. Hospital and King Edward YIl. 
morial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 


advertisement in_issue of August 25 for 
ther particulars. Premiums of 1251., 75l., 
501. Mr BK. T. Hall, assessor. 


VECEMBER 29.—Glasgow.— DrEsIGN FOR A 
DGE.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
ims of 60/. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
Hient in issue of December 24 for further par- 
lars. 

ANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
jice (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
vement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
de, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


larvary 81, 1912. — Australia. — Drsians For 


YERAL Capita, City.—The Government of, the 


inmonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
jigns for the laying out of this Federal capital 
. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
|further particulars. 

jULy 1, 1912—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
imsion of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
11,0007. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
{ Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

fo Dare. — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
] Premises Limited to Nottingham archi- 
8. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
| solicitors. King-street. Nottingham 

}o Darz.—Rochdale Infirmary.—ExTEnsions. 
Issessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 

Lhe date given at the commencement of each 
baragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Aberedw.—BuiLpInGs.—Erec- 
tion of new farm buildings, etc., at the Court 
Plans and specification from Mr 
x, architect, Clifton-street, Aber- 


SEPTEMBER 9,— New Tredegar.—A.rerations, 
ETc.—For alterations, etc.. to the Queen’s Hotel, 
Cymstiog. Specification from Mr. George 


Kenshole, M.S.A., Bargoed. 
SEPTEMBER. - Ramsgate. —- Extension 
go extension of the manual room at the 
ications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. 
Wiltred H. Robinson, of Caxton House, West- 
minster, seen at the offices of the Local Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. R. R. Franks, Public Library, 
Ramsgate. 

SEPTEMBER 11.— Abercych. — House.—Altera- 
tion of a hous Plans from Mr. J. T. Williams, 
architect, Nar eet, Cardigan. 

SrPTEMBER Belfast.— W. 


11. — 
tion of new warehouse premi 
and 


lans _and 
3. & Jury, 
t 41, Donegall-place, Belfast, < 
from’ Mr. S. CG. Hunter, Scotti 

» Belfast, on deposit of 21, 
MBER 11, —- Port Dinorwic. 
f a dwelling-house. Plans 

yd J architect and 


Fox-row. 
s. Blackwood 


For 
khouse 
and 
Challice, 


NS, ETC,— 
Work 


seen, 


alterations and additions 
laund Plans and_ specif 
quantities from the architect, Mr. 
14, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 
Seprem 12. — Gwaun-cae-Gurwen. — Rr- 
PAIRS - Repa and alterations of Carmel 
Congregational Church. Specifications and plans 


tions 


R. M 


with Mr. Morgan, architect, Brynheulog, 
Gwaun-i Gurwen, 

SEPrem 2.— Newton Abbot.—WoopsHep, 
E! E: ion of a woodshed and the construc- 


tion of a cold chamber at the Workhouse. 

Plans and specifications with the architect, Mr. 
Segar, Union-street, Newton Abbot. 

‘EMBER 12._South Barton.— Wor 

ing out certain works at the dwelling 

s. Plans and specifications from 

F rchitect and 


carry 

and outbuildin 
. dames Croc 

eyor, Stuckey 

SEPTEMBER 13, 


, Billinge- 


hed at Green Slate g. 
nd, Plan and with Mr, H. 
, Victoria-buildings, 


Cotton Acke: 


oe Chippenh am.—ADDITIONS, ETC. 
and additions at Castle Coombe 


ons 
Goucil Actocl a blanuiewd spenmcnvionsvonrde: 
posit of 1, 1s., from Mr. J G, Powell, County 

Surveyor, Trowbridge. 
SEPTEMBER 14. Dowlais.—A —For 
alterations to “Pantscalloz | Hou and 
specifications om the archi- 
tect, Mr. Thomaz Redancis vei ber- 
15, — Barrow-in-Furness. — Post- 


Drawings, 
fs 


ension of pos 
specification, and contract with the Postme 
Barrow-in-Furness. Quantities, on deposit 
1. from the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s- gate, London, S,W. 

SrPTEMBE! : " Bellashy.- -Tower.—Erection 
belfry tower to the Catholic Church. Draw- 
s and epecinos tion at the Parochial Hous 
Bellaghy, Castledawson, and with Mr. J. V. 
Brennan. architect, Belfast Bank-chambers, 
North-street, Belfast. 


Seprember 15,—Manchester.—Tan Erection 
of a cast-iron tank at _Gaythorn Gaswo 
Specification from Mr. F. A. Price. Superin- 
fendent, Gas Department, ‘Town Hall, Man- 
chester. Drawings with Mr. J. G. Newbigging, 

E., Engineer, Rochdale-road Station, 


SrPTEMBER 16, — Birstall.—Hovses.— Erection 
of three terrace houses, Drawings and specific 
tions seen, and quantities from Mes Ss 
Firth & Son, architects, 67, Vulcan-road, Dew 
bury. 

SepremBer 16.—Kempston. 
tion of additions to Council school. 
and specifications seen, 
nosit of 11. 1s., from the County Surveyor, 
Hall, Bedford 

SEPTEMBER 16. 
Erection of two shops 
specification from Mr. W. 
and surveyor, Porth. 


—Apprtions.—Erec- 
Drawin 


and quantities, on de- 


Shire 


— Nantgarw. 
and_ house. 
D. Thomas, a 


Sepremper 16.—Nottingham.—Pavizion, prc 
Erection of a pavilion, urinal, etc., at Sycamor 
road Kecreation Ground. Plans een, and speci- 
eRe: Brie quantities from the City Architect, 
Mr. F. oWwie. Guildhall, Notting 
Deg on ottingham, on de- 

EPTEM BE. “16. — Portheawl.—Recréry.—Erec- 
tion of a rectory at Newton. Plans and specif 
eerie, oe and quantities, on deposit of Qi. 
rom Messrs. George fF. Lambert & So = 
tects and surveyors, Bridgend. ie arch 
MBER 16. Wattsville.—ScuooL.—Erec- 
tion of a new mixed and infants’ school. feta 
a ee a aan and quantities from Mr. 
ohn Bain, F A.. C.C. Offices, 

Mon., on deposit of 3 nae 

SepremBer 18, — Riple: 

y.—Hoserran. —Erection 
of a cottage hospital, Quantities, on deposit of 


10s., from Mr. R. Argile, architect and 
36, Oxford. street, Ripley, Derby. Seino 


* SEPTEMBER 18, 


— Cinema’ 

ENcLosure.—The Stepney B.C. invite ciendeesitee 
a cinematograph enclosure at their Goulston- 
street Baths. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 
. SEPTEMBER 19, 
improvements a 
Railway Company. 


Bridlington.—Srarion.—_For 
station, for the North-Hastern 
Plans and specification seen, 


and ceenaees from Mr. W. 
Rrenteay ites fron Bell, the Company’s 
Si regan 19. — Durham.—Scuoors.—Altera- 


tions and improvements at Ford 
at F and Blaydon 
Council schools; erection of caretakers’ houses 
Bt Seog South Moor, and Dawdon Council 
ans and specifications seen, and 
Gat s from Mr. A. J, Dawson, Clerk fo the 
Education Committee, Shire Bou Durham. 
SEPTEMBER 19. — Sale. — —Erection of 


Public Baths. Plans and Re ification se 
quantities, on deposit of Us, from My. Wott 
itche R A., architect, 9 iret- 
street, Manchieste = eet ae 
_ SEPT: 19, — Whelley.—Appirions.—Er, 
tion of | 8 at the Sanatorium. Drawings 
and bills of quantities from the Borough 


King street West, Wigan, 
— London, E. — ENGINEER’S 
sre Guactanawes Mile End Old 
own sineitelivance auton enlargement of Chief 
Engineer’s house, and erection of lavatories, ete 
on Bancroft-road premises, Mile Bnd, ©. S 
advertisement in this ‘issue for’ farth 


Engineer, 
Be 


particulars. 

SepTeMper 25. — Barnes.—Conventences,—For 
building two sanitary conveniences (above 
ground) at Mortlake. Drawings and specifica- 


ion seen, and form of tender from the Engineer 
and Suryeyor, Co e z 
and ,, Surveyor, uncil House, High-street, 
SEPTEMBER 25.—Bristol. —Transir SHEp.—Con- 
struction of a single-floor transit shed on the 
west wall of the Royal Edward Dock, Avon- 
mouth, Deposit of 51. to Mr. W. W. Squire, 
Engineer’s Office, Cumberland-road, 


* SEPTEMBER 26.—Epsom.—Oprration Warp.— 
The Epsom Guardians invite tenders for an 
ion ward at. Workhouse infirmary. See ad- 
ement in this ue for further particulars. 
* = =OcrToBER 3. Birmingham. — Teriecrapy 
Sores. The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildin invite tenders for the 
finishings (second) contract at block C, Bir- 
mingham ‘Telegraph Stores. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

No Darr. — Farnham.—Appritions.—For addi- 
tions to the Wesleyan schoolroom. Plans, etc., 
at the schoolroom. Mr. Wonnacott, Devonshire 
House, Fairfield, Farnham. 

No Dare.—Kettering.—Cuurc Erection of 
Carey Memorial rs. Cooner & 
Aces architects, Central-chambers, Market- 
place. 

No Date. 


Theek.—Scnooi.—Erection of a new 
Council school. Quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from Mr. Graham Balfour, Director of Educa- 
tion, County Education Offices, Stafford. 
ok No Date.—London, S.E.—Anrtisans’ Dwei- 
3 algr: invite tenders for two 
rtisans’ dwellings, See advertisement 
in_this issue for further particulars. 
No Dare. Merioneth. — Apprtrons.-—Altera- 


tions and additions to Festiniog Council School. 
Plans, specification, and particulars from the 
County_ Architects, Messrs. Deakin & Howard 
Jones, M.S.A. Plas Ynys, Borth, 8.0. 

No Da —RESIDENCE, ETC.—Frec- 
tion of a motor garage and residence. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. . Bothams, M.S.A., 
A.M. Inst.C.E., architect, ete., 82, Chipper-lane, 
Salisbury. 


No Dare.—Stonehaven.—Corraces.—-Erection 
of six small model cottages. . Quantities from 
Messrs. M‘Millan, architects, 105, Crown-street, 
Aberdeen. 


aaa 
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ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


the date given at the commencement of each 
yaragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
‘ne names of those willing to submit tenders, 
‘nay be sent in. 


SepremBer 8. — Whimple. — Bripce.—For r 
puilding the south parapet wall and wing walls 
and general repairs and fencing at “Botley 
Bridge. Specification from Mr._H. Michelmore, 
Glerk of the Council, Castle of Exeter. 

SrpremBer 11.—Hebburn.—Bnripce -—Construc- 
tion of a light steel bridge across the Wallsend 
and Hebburn Coal Company’s railway.  Par- 
ticulars from the Surveyor, Mr. Paterson, 
Council Offices, Hebburn. 

_ SEPTEMBER — Snydale.—Heatinc.—Installa- 
heating apparatus at the Council school. 
tions | fon Mr. C. Harris, Education 


SepremBer 18. monitor —Heatine.—Installa- 
tion of low-pressure hot-water heating gree) 
at the Gainsborough-road_ School, Ham. 
Mr William Jacques. .R.ILB.A., eeitect to 
the Education Committ e. 2, Fen-court, Fen- 
church-street, E.C. Depo of 11. 

SepreMBeR 19.—Swinton. 


WeLL.—F'or sinking 


a well. Specification, on deposit of 1l., from Mr. 
H. Birks, Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Swinton, York: 


SepremBer 30 — Varna (Sofia). — Sratron.— 
Erection of a power station. Particulars from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, H.C. 

No Date.— Leake.—Brivce.—Construction of 
new bridge and repairs to two other bridges. 
Pl: and specifications from Mr. G. P. Pearson, 
.I., Surveyor, Sutton Bonington. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


SEPTEMBER 8. — Mardy. — Parntine, Etc.—For 
papering, par ine, etc., at Mardy Hotel, TOS 
Rhondda Valley. Spe tion from Mr. W. D: 


architect, Pentre: 

- Pam 
Spec 
AB ie lentes 


“Workhouse 
, and particulars 
Workhouse, Hertford. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Jarrow. 
ing at_the fire-station. 


at the 


—For paint- 
on from Mr. 


pecificati 


J. S. Weir, (.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, ‘ow. 
SEPTEMBER 11 Newark.—Parntin For re- 


at the Cattle Market. Speci- 
fications with M Sheppard Lockton, 
architects and surv Bargate, Newa 
SepremBer 12.—Rhondda Valley.—PaintInc 
For painting, etc., at the Baglan Hotel, Tre- 
herbert, Wales. Specification at the hotel. 


painting premise: 


THE -BUILDER. 


SepreMBeR 12.—Treherbert.—-ParntinG, 
For painting, papering, et at the Baglan 
Hotel, ‘Treherbert, Rhondda ley. Specitica- 
tion frem Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 
Pentre. 

SEPTEMBER 13. — Newport. —- Paintinc.—For 
painting the Workhouse. Specification at the 
Union Offices, Queen’s-hill. Mr. A. H, Rees, 
Clerk. 

SEPTEMBER 13. — Styal.--ParnTIn 
i etc., at the Cottage Homes, schools, and 
“Specifications from the Guardians’ 

i All Saints’, Manchester. Mr., D. S. 
Bloomfield, 


ETC.— 


For paint- 


Clerk. 
Sepremper 14, — Blackley. — Parytine.—For 
painting outside wood and iron work at the 
Booth Hall Infirmary. Specifications at the In- 


firmary. Mr. Edward W. 
Guardians, Union Offices, Cheetham Hill-road, 
Manchester. 

* SepremBeR 14.— London, S.W.—Paint: 
The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for p 
ypieten, ae and Ace at BO a 
AM .V 


Ogden, Clerk to the 


G.— 
inting 
joe 


BER 19. 
The Edmonton U.D.C. invite or 
upply and delivery of Portland cement. 
advertisement in this issue for further 
ticulars. 
cd SEPTEMBER 23. — Stanwell. — Fencine, 
The aines Joint Hespital Committee invite 
tenders for Jarrah wood park pale fencing and 
iron fencing, with gat posts, etc., a 
Middlesex. See advertisement in thi 
further particulars. : 
No Date.—Merioneth.—ParntiInc.—F'or paint- 
ing at dyfrdwy Council School masters’ 
house. fication and particulars from the 
County u eakin & Howard 
Jones, Borth, S.0O. 


par- 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


SepreMBer 11.—Blaby- vER.—-For extension 
of a 9-in. sewer. Plans » and quantities, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr, B. A. Shires, Clerk, 
a Ty , Leicester. 

11.—Evershot.—Szwer.—I aying of 
new sé’ Plans and specifica seen at the 
offices of Mr. Ss. icitor, Evershot. 

EETS.—For making 
s and specifications, 
from Mr. G. Eaton-Shore, 
or, Earle-street, Crewe. 

SEPTEMBER 12. — Shoeburyness. — G ITE.— 
Supply of broken granite. Mr. Frederic Greg- 
m, Clerk, 46, Alexandra-street, Southend-on- 


on deposit of 11., 
Borough Survey: 


S — Swansea. — Srreers.—For 
private street works. Plan and specification with 


[SEPTEMBER 8, 191 


the Borough 
Swansea 
_ SEPTEMBE! i — Sewers.—C 
tion of and ee 
seen, and quantit on deposit of 31. 
Mr Wm. gy .E., Engineer : 
3 Public Offices, 
Littlepor 
‘Plan and specification witk 
ton, Clerk, Egremont-street, im 


Surveyor, 13, 


Somerset- 


SEPTEMBER 15, — 
e outfall works for Gyl . 
seen, and specification and quantities, on de} 
of from the Borough Surveyor, Mr, | 
S. Walton, Municipal Offices, Falmouth, of 
Engineer, Mr, Fredk. J Commin, 5, Vie 
street, Westminster. 
September 16. — Rotherham. — Roaps-| 
making-up road: Drawings and _ specifica 
seen, and quantities from the Borough Engiy 
Town Hall, Rotherham. 
SepremBer 16. — Windermere.—Srwrrace,| 
—For construction of new street and se 
works. Plans, specifications, general } 
ditions at the o 
ties, on dep 
Engineers, Me 
63, _ Lei le-r 


Falmouth. 


18. — Baildon. — 
aie of main sewer. Specification and_quu 
ties from Mr. J. Myers or, Council CR 
Baildon, Y 

SrpremBer 18. — Spennymoor. — Roaps— 

Plans and specifications 

eth Spencer, Surveyor, Council Of 


MBER 19, — Acton. — SEWER, ETCq] 

ng pipe sewer and making-up private stu 

nd_ specificatio: seen, and quan# 

ear Mr. F. Sadler, Surveyor, Council Of 
Winchester-street, W. 


M. TALS.— Sut 
W. J. Davies, Suryeé 


Blaina, Nea 
SEPTEMBER 20 


— Rochdale. — Srreems— 

sewering, levelling, pavin etc., of str 

Plans and specificatior n, and quant 

from the Borough Surveyor 
SepremBer 21. — Blackwood. — Roa: 

struction of new roads. 

seen, and_quantitie: 

Mr. A. F. Webb, 

veyor, Blackwood, Mon. 

Xk MBER 23.—Stanwell.—Roaps, Et¢—} 

Staine Joint, Hospital Committee invite fen 

for construction of roads and footpaths ; at : 

ele Middlese: See advertisement in this i) 

for further particulars. 


Public Hppointments, 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


Salary. | 


*CHIEF ASSISTANT (EDUC. SURVEYOR’S DEPT. 
*ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
*WOODWORK INSTRUCTOR 


Northampton C.C. ... 
West Riding C.C 
London €.C. 


yl. per annum. 
50L. per annum. 
1. per annum. 


fluction 


Salcs. 


Nature and Place of Sale, 


By whom Offered. 


*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, 


*PLANT, Erc., or ZINCWKR., PLBR., E 
*STK. or HOUSEBRKG. CONTR., Evc 
*CONTRACTOR’S STOCK 4 PLANT, 


, BETHNAL GR.-RD., N.E On the P: 
.» 131, HIGH-ST., 
NORTHAMPTON— 


Winchester House, E.C. Churchill & Sim 
H. W. Smith 
Robson & Pe: 
Woods & C 


STRATFORD, E.—On the Prems. 
On the Premis 


Sept: 1 


PATENTS—Continued from page 286. 


engagement of teeth 7 on bowed springs 4, 4a, 
mounted on the edges of the sash-stiles with 
corrugated strips 3 secured on the frame. The 
4a, are secured at one end to the 
y screws, while the other ends are 
secured by screws passing through slots 6 in 
the springs. On the bottom h is mounted 
a ring catch 11 of ordina construction, 
sliding in a casing formed by bending over the 
upper end of the spr 4a, and engaging a 
recess 8 in the upper s: 


h. 


8,488 of 1910.—William John Stewart: Piles. 
This relates to hollow, wooden, and other 
piles, which may, after driving, be filled with 


concrete; the piles are constructed of stout 
longitudinal ribs 1, alternating with lighter 
ribs 2, and connected together by means of 


stay A light sheathing 4 of wood is con- 
nected to the ribs; and on the outside of the 
sheathing are secured longitudinal pieces 5 of 
hoop iron, to the exterior of which are fastened 
hoops 6. The shoe, which co ts of a balk 
of timber 7, having an iron or steel point 8, 
is attached to the ribs 1, 2, and the sheathing 
4, and vertical pieces 5 may also be brought 
down over the shoe. The pile is driven b: 
means of a core provided with fixed or adjust- 
able horizontal or longitudinal ribs, which 


“hy 
[sa 
L- 

eS 
= 


8,488 of 1910. 


contact with the lighter ribs of the pile 
solid core 10 projects through the bottom o 
pile, and is provided with shoulders 12, 
with projections 14, 15, for ing in pull 
the pile downw: ards. 


8,737 of 1910.—Robert Lindenthal 
for moulding concrete blocks. 


This relates to improvements in mouldi 
machines for concrete blo: of the type ec 


: Appara 


8,737 of 1910. 


prising a mould frame having hinged til 
down sides and sliding cores, guided in api 
tures in the rear wall. 


The mould frame @ 


iSEPTEMBER 8, I911.] 


llovably supported upon a stand 6, and the 
keg are supported and guided by means of 
Iz fitted with rollers 7 running on rails m. 
Hever h for operating the cores is formed 
th a slotted portion embracing a shaft 0, 
Inecting the legs &, and is pivoted to an 
bh 4, which forms an additional support for 
Imould frame. The withdrawal of the cores 
mn the mould is facilitated by cam levers p* 


joted to the shaft o 
| 


| ——— 
\E RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


jAngust 21—By Fenris & Puckrinee. 
Ind Town, Wilts.—Broad Town Farm, ete., 


1114 acres, f. . ee, £3,738 

} August 22.—B; Ver NON Sma 

jam, Kent.—Ottinge Court Farm, 187 acres, 

ie... Pgs certs reese 3,455 
By Boutron & COooPER. 

gsby, Yorks.—Arable and ¢ land, 98 

lacres, ft : 3,200 


rom, Buu, & Cooper. 
. rents 


flugust 24.—By V. 
hsgate, Kent.—Picton-rd., ete., f 
Spl. 14s., reversion in 57 and 68 yrs 


By Danrer Surru, Son, & Oaxu 


|rmouth, Dorset. —Accommodation land, 
}ida,3r.5p., Bie aa 2,050 
{ Merast 2 y SSO 

ington, Ox the Holcombe 

state, 73 a + 2,802 


august 29. —By Ww. M. & So 


PIC 

bhern: Freehold farm, 59 acres 

ithe rent-c . lls. 24. a 

y King & Cuasrmorn. 

Perley, Sussex.—Part: of the Dale Park 

Estate, 91 acres, f..... 6,565 
August 30.—By Wvarr & Rios. 
jstbourne, Sussex.—Freehold estate, 
38 11,000 
390 
250 
180 
By Gremio 
3. and 75, Mora-rd., w. 
1091. 6: 460 
405 
y Jous Davey 

2, Woolwich-rd., u.t. 5 
oan ene 375 
150 


proved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
br freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
session; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
tal; a.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental; 
for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
rs; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
are ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; ores. for crescent 
for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
ve; b.h. fcr beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
ces; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


———_»---—__—_. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


HE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
ja the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
he prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
ining’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

b Canada, post-free, 21s, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
lope, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
, 268. per annum. 

mittances (payable to J, MORGAN) should be addressed to 
Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-atreet, W.C. 


—_-4+—__ 
Bees SEEDS OF MATERIALS. 


Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
lage prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

lity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
ch should be remembered by those who make use of 
| information. 


BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, 


Stocks , 
|ked Stocks for Facings 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Dep 
£s. a. &s, 
1 9 0 Double Headers 13 
One Side and two 


pd, 
0 
0 


a of 


312 0 Ends .. 5 i 
eS: Two Sides and 
{) foniacing 500 one End... 6 
}) BluePressed. Splays & Squints 6 
\tattordshire. 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
400 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17 6 
Header 10 7 6 
314 0 Quoins,Bullnose, 
and Flats .. 14 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
lvory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
ltretchers . 1017 6 One Side and two 
ders . LOR 6) Ends ... 17 7 6 
joins, Bull- Two Sides and 
jjose,and Flats 14 7 6 one End .. 18 7 6 
je Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 1517 6 


fond Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 


THE (BUILER 


BRICKS, &e. Coleen), 
a. 
Thames and Pit Sand . 6 9'per yard, delivered. 

‘Thames Ballast. .. 5 
Best Portland Cen 2 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0» 

Notz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 12s, 6d. per yard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton atrly dpt 


STONE, 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Sronz — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
1 


Bath 


Paadington Depot. 6} 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine 
Depot 8} 
Porrianp Srone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road _waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf 21 
White Basebed, deliver roa 
Paddington Depot, Nine Paire Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 2 2h 
Per Ft. Cube, gel ered at Railway Depot. 
s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. i 16 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks Freestone ......... 2 0 
Greenshill in bl i 1 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone 24 
blocks . sr tay cree Gw Spy 
Bed Corsehill in Stone ... 28 
blocks . rat ere 
Yorx Srone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
210 


Scappled random block 
Per Ft. Super., Deliver ¥ Dep 
wn two sides landings to sizes (under 
uper.) 3 : 
6 in. rubbed twe sides ditto, ditto. 
uwn two sides slabs (random & 
jn, sawn one side slabs (x: 
in. ditto, ditto 
Harp Yorx— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random block 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway enor 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) .. 
6 in, rubbed tw 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, self-faced random flags .. 


SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In. £s,d, In. In, £84, 
2010 best blue 20 10bestEur’ ka, 

Bangor 13 2 6 unfading green 1517 6 
20xI2ditto ... 1817 6 2x12ditto .....18 7 6 
20 x10 1st quality 18x10 ditto 5 0 

ditto 13.0 0 16x8 ditto 5 0 
20x12 ditto 1... 1315 0  20x10perma 
168 ditto. 5 0 green 12 6 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 912 6 

Portmadoe. 6 6x8 ditto.. 612 6 
16x8 ditto. 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 

s. d, s. d. 

Best plain red. roof- Do, Ornamental(per 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 1000) .... . 52 6 

Hip and Valley Hip and Valley 
(per doz.)....+- 37 (per doz.) ..... 4 0 

Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon red, 

000) 50 0 brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds) (per1000) 57 6 

Do. Ornamental(per Do.Ornamental (per 
1000) 60 0 1000) . 50 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Hip (p 5 40 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 Valley(per doz) 3 6 

Best‘ Hartshill” Staffords. (Hanley) 

brand, plan sand. Reds or Brindled 

faced (per 1000) .. ) (per 1000) .. 2 6 
Do. pressed yee Hand-made sand- 

1000) 47 6 faced (per 1000) 45 0 

Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Woop. 


Buripmxe Woop. At per standard. 


Deals: best 3 by 9 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in, anc 
gin,, and3in. by Zin. and Bin. 1110 0 .. 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0. 
Zin. s 
Deals: seconds 0 less thn best, 
Battens: second: 010 0 » a 
Qin, by in. and2in. byéin,... 910 0 ... 1010 0 
Qin. by 4} in. and2 in. by5in, 9 0 0 ... 10 0 0 
gn Sawn Board: 
~ and 1} in, by 7 in. .... 010 0 more than 
o _ battens. 


fin. 
Fir timbe 


or Memel (average specification) 0 ) 
Seconds . 410 0. 3700 
Small timber i in. tol0in) .. 317 6 400 
Small timb in, to 8 in. 3.5 0 310 0 
Swedish balls 212 6 30 0 

410 0 5 5 0 


Pitch-pine timber ( 


JornERS’ Woop. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in. 2 

3 in, by 9 in. 
Battens,2}in.and 3 in. by 7 in. 


Second yellow deals,Sin. by Lin, 
2 3 in. by 9 in. 


Battens,2#in. and in. by 7 in, 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
Il in. and 9 in, . 14 
Battons,2} in,and 3 in. by 7in, 11 10 


co ococco 
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WOOD (Continued). 

JoryeRs’ Woon (Continued)— At per standard. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, £ <. a. 

3 in, by 11 in, 1 10 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in, 

Battens .. ; 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

ili 


Battens 
Third yellow deals, Sin-by 111 in, - 13 10 
D by 


evel 
First ah teak, Sin, pilin. 
* 3 in. by 9in. 14 0 
Battens - 1 
Second white deals, 3in. by lin. 140 
3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 


Battens .... 
Pitch-pine: deals . 
Under 2 in, thick extra, 
Yellow Pine—First, regu 
Oddments . 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Oddments . 
Kurai Pine—Planks per ft. cube. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft, ube 
Small’ » 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per fb. cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 


m 
ot 
° 
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Ag 


fin, | 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, 
basco, per ft. super. as inch... 
Selected, Figury, per ft, super. 
asinch . 
Dry Walnut, Ame 
super. as inch 
Teak, per load . 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube 
Prepared Flooring, 
lin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 


UM 22S ao 


shot .. @ an vom 
Lin, by 7in. yellow, planed and 
matched Os, Outs 
1hin. by7 in, yellow, planed and 
matched Oa Alo 
Lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
Om, 014 
F 6... O15 
in, by 7 in. whi 
matched, 5 0. 016 
jin, by 7_ in. yellow,’ matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 ... 013 
by 7 in. ayers OneRORTUO) 018 
3 by 7 in. white » ” 010 0 011 
Lin. by 7 in: »  » 018 9 015 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than Ti in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 


ecoooocosoe Sooooeo ooc™ 


In London, or delivered 


Rolled Steel Joists, ony £5 8. 


sections . Ones aznl0! 
Compound 

sections 900 10 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 11 0 0 12 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections OO uy 20 
Flitch Plates 00... 910 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns... 710 0 ... 810 


METALS. 


Irox— 
Common Bars . 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality . a 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bar: 
Mild Steel Bars .. 
Hoop Iron, basis price. 

» Galvanised. 
"(And upwards, acco! 


Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 ¢ 

» hg. 

” 26 g. 

Sheet Tron, Galvanised, fiat, ov 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

3 ft. to 20g. 15 

Ordinary sizes ¢ 

Parse 
BheetinonGaleerceaia iets quality — 

Ordinary sizes to 20g. . 18 ee 

» ae and 24 g. 18 10 

Galvanised Corrugated Shests— 

Ordinary sizes, Off to Bt, 2 

and 24 g. 14 15 


aa 


26 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, ft. by 2it. 
to 3 ft. to 20g. and thicker...... 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &g. 13 
» 26g 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 in 


(Under 3 in,, usua 


olll 


il 
trade extras. y 


LEAD, &e. 


Leap—Sheot,English, 4b. andup 17 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe 
Zixo—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian 


tea 


Teel 


CoprER— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin » 


Copper nails 

Copper wire 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet 

Thin 
Trx—Engl 


Itt 


Railway Vans, per ton. 
a £ 


© oo co of 


Per ton, in London. 
g s. d. 


4 0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
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LEAD, &¢. (Continued). 
£8. d. 
Sorper—Plumbers’ . per lb. 0 0 8} _ 
Tinmen’s ” 0 oll = 
Blowpipe Bp oy = 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 

23d. 26 oz. fourths 


15 oz, thirds 


» fourths 13d, 8202, thirds 
21 oz, thirds. 3d. » fourths c...... 
» fourths 24, Fluted Sheet, 15 oz 
26 oz, thirds 4d. » 21 oz. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
2d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Rolled, Oce- 


+ Hartley’s 


as anic, Arctic, Mufiled, 

and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white.. 3hd, 

Ditto, tinted.., 5d. 
Not less than three crates. 

OILS, &c. a 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 9 
” ” » in barrels eI * 0 310 
” ” » in drums ri ” 040 
Boiled ,, w» in barrels. ” 040 
» ” » in drums » 04 3 
Turpentine in barrels . ” 0 3 3 
” in drums fi » OFS 'S 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 22 00 
Red Lead, Dry ‘ . 2910 0 
Best Linseed 0: per cwt, 6:1 0 
Stockholm Tar .... per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon, 
2s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak .... 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of fs 
Churches . 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ... 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil iene) 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 018 0 
White Pale Enamel. 140 
Extra Pale Paper. 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size. 010 6 
Best Black Japan. 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black . 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting ... 010 9 
French and Brush Polish 010 6 


LS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—All communications with respect to literary 
istic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be «addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The respousibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the tace or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any conuuission to a contributor to write an article, 
or tu execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
avceptance, 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish annonncements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons.? 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ALDRIDGE.—For extensions to R.A.O.B. Orphan- 
age. Messrs. Jeffries & Shipley, architect I: 
i. Mo. D.. 


©. Smithies & 00 
Son, Ltd, 2,616 14 9| R. Harris 00 
on | H. Williams . 00 

0 0) W. Kendrick & 

: 00) Sons. 00 
J. & F. Wootton 0 0| H.Gough 00 
J. F. B. Tooley 0 0| EB. Crowder 00 
J.Dallow&Sons 0 0) Rotheroe & Co. 00 
J. Myrin 5 0 0| H. Dorse......... 00 
W. Wistance 0 0| J. Guest & Son 00 
S. Woottor 010) S.C) Balls. 00 
A. G. Smith 0 0) J-W.Smith&Co. 00 
F. J. Smith 00|R. “Speake & 

T. Mason, 00) Sons, Wolver- 

T. &S, Ham ... 00| hampton* ... 2,144 00 


AMMANFORD.—For erection of a public hall. 
Mr. D, Thomas, architect, 10, Quay-street, Amman: 
ford:— 

D. Howells & 
£4,156 


ms...£3,111 0 0 


§ 00 2,987 0 0 
00 
0 0| Sons 2,944 0 0 
0 O/T, Callard...... 2,835 15 11 
B & E. Jone: 
Sons _.... 3,210 0 0) Brynhyfryd, 
D. B. John & Penybank, 
Comes 9 0! Ammanford* 2,760 0 0 


ATTLEBOROUGH (Norfolk) 
house, for the Atti 
Herbert J. Gr 
Norwich, King’s L; 


ew gas manager’! 
borough Gas Company. Dh 
itect and Diocesan Surveyor, 
n, and Lowestoft 


H. Smith 39 90 . J. Ha On... 

G. R. Bar 31 0 4) E. J. Smith, Bun- 

W. Peal 3000 well, Norfolkt 414 00 
DEVIZES. — For erection of two new wa 


alterations and additions to the existing build 
the Cottage Hospital, for the Committee. Mr. 
Randell, M.S.A., architect, 4, St. 


ivers & Sons £2,198 
E. Linsey ... 2,080 
‘sons Bros. 

FARNBOROU 
thea M 
Charing Cr 


T. Stone 
F. Rendell & 
H. Ash, Dev 


atograph 
itect, 18, 


W. Watson 397 00 
E. 649 0 0 | W.E.Blake,Ltd. 2,367 00 
Nor 640 0 0| Martin Wells, 
Cock 700) Ltd... 2,199 00 
A1'6 485 0 0 | F.G.Pope&Co., 
. Kemp < London,8.W-* 1,999 17 6 
LLANLL ‘N o) and xr 


Salem Chapel and mini 
Griffith, architect, 105, H: 
D. Jones 4 £: 

W. H. Rober 


PONTEFRACT. 


Ir 
igh-road, Llanllyfni 
16 |W. O. William 


++. £39 16 


Carnaryon* .. 


‘or an. 


ension to the engine- 


house at the Roall pumpin tion, Messrs. G. & 
F.W. Hodson, M. Inst.C.E., en; ugh :— 

J. Fairbairn & Son, Hens £590 
ction of fourteen houses, 


architect, Sittinghourne :— 
60 0) C. E. Skinner ... £4, 


all Harve; 
rdson £ 


. Spinner. 4,873 0| A. Osborne......... 
Moore & Roberts 4,562 0 |W. J. Sone 
Myall Bros. 4,500 0) 1. Seager, Si: 
A. H. Foya 0 tingbourne* 3,762 0 


4,456 7 


H. T. Roads. 


SILKSWORTH. For erection of a temperance hall, 
Mr, J. Wils architect, Wingate. Quantities 
by the ar 
H. E. Pitt ......... & 
Page & Wight . 

J. W. White 
Clerey& Chariton 
Golding & Ward 809 00 


18 2) J. M. Wright 
00/R. 


£756 12 0 
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WARWICK.—For erection of a pair of child) 
homes, etc., for the Warwick Union. Mr, F, G,|l 
dall, M.S.A., architect, 4, Parade, Leamington Spill 
H. J. Dawson 
T. Dawk 
W. Roe a. 
J. 8. Kimberley R_ P. Gathercole, 
R. Bowen ......... Leamingtont . 

{ Recommended for acceptance. 


Ham Hill Stone, 
Doultinge Stone. 
Portiand Stone. : 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and C. Trask & St 
p The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, \lJ 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williamif 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


WY HAT! 


USE WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICK{ 


(Of the Finest Quality) 
FOR CONTRACT WORK? f 


WHY ? 
The Bricks are uniform. 
Less mortar is required. 
Closer joints can be made, 
per cent. more bricks can be laid per day, 

Where ligh: is required they need no whitewashing, 
Saving of material and labour. 
USED BY THE 

AND 


f 


nOGPQNh 


MILLION IN GERMANY, AMERICA, | 
THIS COUNTRY. 


These Brirks are made by the 


‘GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD, 
= Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, — — 


and can be delivered in qua.utities of not 1e83 thiau 5,000) 


‘within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 26/- per 1,000, neb, 
Send for Free Sample: 


A | 
SS eee 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La} 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4) 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materis| 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehoul 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mill 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terri 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge © 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, H.C. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(EstanrisHep 1838), 


DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK RCAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Poloneeau Asphalte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 


‘Drop Dr 


y Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE, THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & ZBMinc Roofing. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 


352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 


Telegraphic Address; 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 


Chief Offices: 


Works: 


Telephone: 
North 3088 (4 lines). 
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DesiaN ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF Woops 


AND FORESTS FOR THE REBUILDING OF OXFORD-cIRCUS 


WHEN THE Pre es Fann 1. MR. 


Henry Tanyer, 


Birp’s-EYe View or New Garpens, Munierstain, 
N.B. Pror R ReGrnatp Bromrrenp, A,RiA., 


Mover snp Puan or Ancient Rome.’ By M.! P. 
Bisor, } 


Two 


\\HE chief interest of this sump- 
| tuously-bound volume lies in 


~ the recommendation. Doubt- 
these names had weight, — as 
letter is given a whole page, 


\that in opening the book we find 
‘courteous hint that someone has 
ibled to see that ordinary readers have 
n safeguarded in their quest for 


think they contain a 
in~ the Building Business. 
Nicnoras HawKmoor. 


(See “Note” on page 293.) 


A QUAINT TEXT-BOOK OF 


“January 11, 1733.—We have 
Volumes of The Builders 


Dictionary 
at deal of useful 


Joun JAMES. 


in the Building 


“useful Knowlec 
Business.” 

Good bold type is accorded to the 
Preface to induce us not to miss it. And 
a wonderfully true statement is included 
in its propositions, viz., that “ Distress 
was the Parent of Architecture.” Many 
think that no alteration has occurred in 
this country, with certain notable excep- 


wv 


perused 
and do 
Knowledge 


Model of Rome in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


1734. 


these 


James Grees.” 


tions, and that Distress possesses: that 
which Emerson attributes to the Hnglish 
race, “great spawning power,” so far as 
architecture is concerned. We. are at 
liberty to differ or agree with both 
opinions, each to his liking. 

The proposition of our text-book is 
that distress produced the “ Indians’ hut 
and the Icelanders’ cave,” and as. the 
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authors beg us not to censure them ever 
if they are not “‘ Worthy of Applause,” 
we may, perhaps with emphasis, say 
there is something in their proposition, 
however the other may stand. 

“To conclude,” says the Preface, “we 
have nothing more to add but our 


CG 


grateful Acknowledgements to those 
Gentlemen and Artists who have favoured 
us,” etc. 


To say that this discrimination is easily 
understood renders one liable to mis- 
construction, at a time, too, when we are 
all gentlemen and ladies. We know what 
the authors intended to convey, and 
doubtless the gentlemen and artists 
found their reward in a way which made 
up for any secret annoyance duc to the 
distinction being drawn in such a case. 
We have to accept the premises that 
private gentlemen did not assist and that 
competent professional men did, and 
this begins a series of arguments sufficient 
to occupy a debating club’s time during 
a whole evening. There is a deal of 
in thinking the matter out alone, 
s not advised. 

“ Building is used to signify both the 
Constructing and Raising of an Hdifice ; 
in which sense it comprehends as well 
the Expences as the Invention and Hxecu- 
tion of the Design. In Building there are 
three things to be considered, viz., 
First, Commodity or Conveniency, 
Secondly, Firmness, Thirdly, Delight.” 

If there be a “peerage in words,” as 
Ruskin bids us learn, here is an example. 
One which shows us the depth and 
quality of the tongue which is one of our 
slurred privilege 

The order may 
text-book says— 

(#) Commodity or Conveniency. 

(2) Firmness. 

(2) Delight. 
Altogether it seems to need nothing more 
than the statement as the authors left 
it—a standard to work up to. 

What are the “Ichnography, Ortho- 
graphy, and Stenography of the stair- 
case”? Tt is laid down that “no Person 
who intends to build a Structure” should 
proceed “without the Advice of a Surveyor 
or Master- Workman who understands the 
Theory of Building and is capable of 
drawing a Draught.” And “Ina Draught 
there ought to he the Ichnography cf 
each Floor, and the Orthography of each 
Face” ; then, “if the Artizan be well 
versed in Prospective more than one face 
may be represented Stenographically.” 

_ Inany case,it is plain that Ichnography 
is an essential:in a staircase or elsewhere ; 
“likewise the Ichnography of all chimneys, 
both as to length and breadth of Hearths, 
Jambs, Bed-Places, Width of Doors, 
and Windows, in each Contignation or 
Floor.” bi 

So that we must obserye 
graphy of each Contignation. 

There is a sympathetic, full-of-fellow- 
feeling sort of paragraph telling us “ By no 
Means build too near.a Great Neighbour, 
which were to be as unfortunately seated 
on the Earth as Mercury isin the Heavens, 
for the most part ever in Combustion or 
Obscurity under brighter Beams than 
his own.” f 

This is described, as the authors say, 
as. © A Political Precept,’ because they 
don’t know what else to call it; and in 
italics too, 


be altered to desire, our 


he Ichno- 
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The sentiment has relationship to that 
of some of our present town-planning 
schemes, in so far as the Greater Neigh- 
bours are called wpon for a better aim 
than that of extinguishing smaller ones if 
they live in the town which is planned. 

We are shown an interesting account 
in “Mr. William Blakewey’s Bill of 
Materials had of, and work done, hy 
Thomas Halling, Bricklayer, June 5th, 


1732 :— 

£8. d 
For 8000 of Bricks @ 12/-perM.. 4 16 0 
For 4000 of Tiles @ 20/- per M 400 0 
For 1500 of Lime @ 12/- perC .. 990 0 
For 14 Load of Sand @ 2/6 perrL 115 90 

For 500 Nine inch Pay Tiles 
y Ag 9) 
) 44 

eoks and 2 days work for 
f at 3/- per diem ao, Bt) © 

days work and a half for 
my man 2 d 3028 9 


For a labour and a half 


at 1/8 per 


Their Sum Total is 

Tf the error in the total is thought to 

be the builder’s, as it is in his favour, 
what are we to say of the extension of 
the labourer’s item ? 
Our authors say that “ the bricklayers 
bill may be made after this manner. 
that we must not be hypercritical. 
Doubtless an adjustment took place. 
Then we read, “‘ But if Bricklayers do not 
work by the Day, then they either under- 
take the Work by the Great, viz., to do all, 
and to find all the Materials ; or else they 
are to do it by Measure, and to do all the 
Work and to find all the Materials at such 
a price by the Rod for Walling ; by the 
Square for Tiling; and by the Yard for 
Paving, ete.” 

Tn addition, we get a description of 
piecework, “according as he” (the brick- 
layer) “‘ has made his agreement.” 

So that in 1734 building methods 
included estimated work, daywork, 
measured work, and piecework, as in 
our day. 

In “ Foundations” it is stated, “ Tha 
we may found our Habitation firmly 
requires the exactest care.” Surely this 
is well put. Turn it into the phraseology 
of our modern specification as a beginning 
for excavator and concretor, as— Al] 
parts of the structure must be firmly 
founded with the most exact care,” and it 
loses its quality without gaining any 
great merit as an instruction, though it 
retains its flavour of warning. 

We get a reason for this exactes' 
care, “‘ For, says Sir Henry Wooton, if 
the Foundation dance ’twill marr all the 
mirth in the House.” 

In the instructions for foundations we 
meet our present rule for the bottom 
course of footings. 

“ Thirdly, that the breadth of the Sub- 
struction be at least double the Breadth 
of the Wall that is to be raised upon it. 

But even in this case Art ought to give 
way to Discretion and the substruction 
may be made either broader or narrower, 
according as the Goodness of the Ground, 
and the Ponderosity of the Edifice 
requires.” 

In ‘ Floorings” the “ Receipts” are 
wide in range. 

“Take of clayey loam and new soft 
horse dung one third, with a small 
quantity of coal Ashes, if they can be had, 
and temper these—and lay the Floor with 
the Stuff three or four inches thick.” 
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The proportions are mystifying ; 
supposing “ coal Ashes” can’t “be had} 

“Sir Hugh Plat gives us a receipt 
making an artificial Composition whi 
with to make smooth glittering and h 
Floors. 

Ox Blood and fine Clay tempe}| 
together makes the finest Floor in | 
World.” 

We may question the wisdom | 
inserting the following, unless as a 9 
of backhanded caution, seeing that ¢ 
authors write for those occupied in sol 
way in building. It is frank, yet ¢ 
may be excused for wincing. 

“Dr. Fuller advises rather to belid 
any Man rather than an Artificer im | 
own Art as to the Charges of a Buildi) 
especially if either himself or any Fried 
of his is to be concerned in the Buald! 
that is designed to be erected! Not} 
that builders can tell nearly the Char} 
when they know the Design, but it is ve 
rare that they will give a just Hstime 
of it according to their judgment ; becat 
they think that if they should acquai 
a Gentleman with the full Expense j 
first, it would discourage him from pro} 
cutiny it; and for that Reason, they soo 
him up, till it cost him somet 
siderable ; after which he must g 
with it, or lose what hath been expended 

Then, our authors i 
Spirit of Building first pc 
after the Flood; which then caused t 
Confusion of Languages, and, since, & 
Confusion of many a Man’s Kstate 
And hence, when some Persons wou 
with a Curse upon one with whom th 
are angry, they wish them to be possess 
with the Spirit of Building. ov as othe 
term it, The ftalian Plaaue.” 

The adjective could not be “ Italian 
nowadays if the plague exist still, whic 
we at any rate are not disposed to admi 

Some of us may be inclined to agrt 
with the criticism implied regarding t 
contemporary examples our authors hay 
in mind. Was it that where severity Wé 
avoided a sort of exotic elegance Wé 
attained ? That with all the dignity ¢ 
the examples they were not altogether 
the atmosphere if they were im it 
However that may be, certainly we ma 
agree that there is a gracious natiy 
quality added to our fair English land 
scapes by some of our modern master: 
Their achievements fit the picture a 
truly an our woods and our cornfield 
and meadows, and actually help to mak 


“the smiling land” of Hngland- 
unmistakably of England. 
—+-@-e——_ 


PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL 
S. 

Mr. Ernest A. Stickland, A.M. Inst.0.B. 
Borough Surveyor, of Windsor, has bee 
nominated by the Council of the Institutio 
of Municipal Engineers as President for the 
year 1911-12. Mr. Stickland was articled ii 
i880 to Mr. A. M. Fowler, the Cit 
Engineer and Surveyor of Newcastle-on-Dyne 
On the completion of his articles he obtainet 
a position under the Borough Surveyor 0 
Stockport. In 1885 he was appointed Rest 
dent Engineer for the contractor upon a large 
sewerage extension contract in Blackburn. 
On the completion of the works Mr. Stickland 
was appointed an assistant in the City Sur 
veyor’s office, York. Leaving there in 1887 
he was appointed an assistant to the Borough 
Surveyor of Reading, where he remained fo 

wo years. In the latter part of 188 
Stickland was appointed Borough Sut 
pyor of Newbury, and in 1897 Borough Sur 
veyor of Windsor. 
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THE LESSON OF 
TTATTERSHALL CASTLE. 


ONSIDERA BLE indignation has 
\ been provoked amongst the 
jaaad) inhabitants of the little Lincoln- 
| shire town of Tattershall by 
je extraordinary and incredible muti- 
lion that the XVth-century castle, in 
hich they take so much pride, is 
\ffering at the hands of its most recent 
irchasers. The secrecy in which the 
1ole transaction has been veiled indi- 
tes that its perpetrators, whosoever 
ey may be, realise its discreditable 
ture; but the visible progress of the 
brk is a sufficient exposure of its 
\rbarism and folly. The first of the 
ur wonderful stone chimney pieces to 
torn out from the walls has proved by 
shattered fragments (as everyone 
miliar with them anticipated) that 
eir beauty and preservation depended 
| the support of the brickwork in which 
ey were structurally incorporated. 
he whole series forms so complete an 
raldic illustration of nearly four 
mturies of family and manorial history 
at their re-erection elsewhere will be 
_ incongruous absurdity, the very false- 
tod of which will rob their art of all that 
ay which consists in fitness. All 
e antiquarian societies, national and 
pal, are keenly striving to arrest or 
pair such gross vandalism, but their 
isk is a difficult one. 
iThis is but one more example of the 
gent need of Government control over 
iz national monuments. However well 
formed and energetic our voluntary 
cieties may be, it is impossible for 


| 


em to take the place of, and act as 
iciently as, a properly constituted 
thority for the purpose of protecting 


rks of artistic or archeological value, 
d the other features of interest such as 
tpical scenes of natural beauty and the 
junts of wild lite. 
/ All these matters would fall within the 
hovince of a Minister of Fine Arts when 
le get him appointed. Our readers are 
bubtless aware that steps have been 


jken towards scheduling buildings of 
jecial value up to the end of the XVIIth 


tntury, and that considerable progress 
hs already been made in the preparation 
| thislist. But, important as is the work 
) the Royal Commission so engaged, it 
‘7 no means covers the ground necessary 
) include all that it is desirable to 
feserve. For one thing, it is limited to 
‘ructures from the hand of man and 
des not extend to objects for the 
»auties of which we are indebted to the 
jorkings of Nature ; besides, why should 
he period be arbitrarily limited by the 
ite 1700 ; surely there is much that we 
hould be sorry to lose belonging to more 
‘cent periods ? 
| As the beginning of a long and arduous 
jodertaking, all welcomed the appoint- 
jent of this Commission, but the question 
bw is, whether we can afford to wait for 
he completion of its labours before 
\king more definite steps? We think 
pt, and the possible fate of Tattershall 
lastle, even if through the efforts of 
lord Brownlow and others this fate is 
verted, is only one more proof of the 
gency of some immediate action for 
he preservation of our national monu- 
jents in their integrity. It may be 
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urged that we must first decide what is a 
national monument or object of national 
interest, before we can protect it, but 
surely it would be possible to draft some 
comprehensive definition that could be 
operative during the completion of a 
detailed schedule. 

We would urge our legislators to take 
some such step pending the years that 
must elapse before a full list is prepared. 
Other nations have long been ia advance 
of us ia this respect, and we must 
endeavour to make up the leeway in the 
most expeditious manner, even if we 
have to discard the claims of strictly 
logical procedure in so doing. ; 

SS 


NOTES. 


Ty our Histori 


1 Review 


Restorations \. illustrate M. Bigot’s 
of Ancient c oan 
Rome comprehensive restoration 


of Ancient Rome. In con- 
nexion with this, it may not be generally 
known that in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool there is a very good model of 
that portion of Rome surrounding the 
Forum as it was presumed to appear at 
he Imperial epoch. While this model 
does not quite accord with the results of 
more recent archeological researches, a 
comparison between it (see front page of 
this issue) and the one prepared by M. 
Bigot (see plate) will indicate that it 
gives a very fair general impression of 
Rome as it was, and that it is worthy ot 
careful study by those who contemplate 
visiting the Eternal as preparatory 
to the fuller information to be found in 
the exhibition at the Piazza del Terme. 


the science of 


THAT 
The Problem entilation has by no 
of Ventilation. s shes 
means reached finality, 


has long been obvious, and while we 
cannot agree with all the conclusions at 
which Mr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., arrived in 
his paper read before the Physiological 
Section of the British Association, his 
remarks certainly point out some of the 
considerations that. are too apt to be 
neglected in the study of the essentials 
to good ventilation. That chemical 
purity is not the only factor was empha- 
sised by Mr. Hill in drawing attention to 
the fact that temperature, movement, 
and humidity also had a marked influ- 
ence. A cool, moving, and dry atmosphere 
gives vitality and energy, a still, heated, 
and moist one, a sluggishness and relaxed 
sensation. For those concerned with 
the design of buildings the problem is 
inextricably involved with that of heat- 
ing; how is sufficient warmth to be 
economically maintained, while at the 
same time air is supplied sufficiently cool 
to be pleasant to breathe? The ques- 
tions of humidity and movement are 
minor ones, that of temperature has 
never been thoroughly solved. When it 
is, ventilation will have taken a great step 
towards reproducing the healthy and 
pleasant conditions that obtain in the 
open air on a day that is termed 
“bracing.” 


THE expansion and con- 


Influence of traction of building 
the Sun on pa 4 eh algal 

Buildings. materia s as the resu 
of temperature changes 


is not always -realised by architects 
quite so fully asit should be. In ordinary 
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circumstances no particular harm is 
caused by expansion and contraction in 
buildings, although plastering and cement 
stucco or rendering are very apt to suffer 
unless suitable precautions are taken. 
An instructive illustration of the defor- 
mation caused by the rays of the sun is 
furnished by the Washington Monument 
in America. This lofty structure daily 
suffers deflection owing to temperature 
variations, the movements being indicated 
by a copper wire, 174 ft. long, suspen ed 
in the middle of the column and support- 
ing a plummet in a vessel of water. It 
is stated that at midday in summer 
the apex of the structure, 550 ft. above 
ground level, is shifted some hundredths 
of an inch towards the north by expansion 
of the stone. The effect on metallic 
structures is naturally much greater, a 
fact brought home to us when walking 
across the Forth Bridge the day before 
that work was opened by King Edward 
VII., then Prince of Wales. On that 
secasion the expansion gauge on the 
niddle girder span marked the elongation 
of 1 in. as the effect of the winter sun for 
he period of not more than one hour. 


nO 


st 


Since the vresentation o 
the conflicting reports o 
the 1909 Committee the 
existing building code of New York City 
has been under careful consideration by a 
Joint Committee, comprising representa- 


New York 
Building Code. 


tives of the American Institute of 
Architects, the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers, the Building Trades 
Employers’Association, and the New York 


and the National Boards of Fire Under- 
writers. It is satisfactory to learn tha’ 
the Committee of Aldermen have shown 
a disposition to work with the Joint 
Committee and to accept their advice on 
technical matters. Political influences 
and the tactics of firms interested in 
different and rival structural materials 
and methods may probably cause some 
complications, but it is to be hoped 
that the city authorities will set their 
faces against all considerations save 
those based on technical grounds, an 
that the new building code may be one 
worthy of the great city for whose benefi 
itis intended. We can quite understand 
the attempted interference of rival com- 
mercial interests, but the introduction 
of politics into the settlement of technica 
building regulations is beyond com- 
prehension on this side of the Atlantic. 


Tur mystery which veils 
and the wonder that stil 
englamours the place and 
Stonehenge are at once 
partially dispersed, and just by so much 
enhanced, by a recent discovery. Pro- 
fessor Richard Norton, of Harvard, 
investigating ancient Cyrene, the site 
of the capital of OCyrenaica, a little- 
known country to the west of Northern 
Egypt, has discovered an assemblage of 
monoliths so similar in workmanship 
and structure to those of the outer circle 
at Stonehenge that he feels justified in 
identifying the civilisation which made 
both. From this and other discoveries 
at Cyrene the Professor has formulated 
a theory that Stonehenge is perhaps the 
finest known witness to the existence 
of one great race, or, at least, one common 
religion, extending over all of what was 


Stonehenge 
and Cyrene. 


structure of 
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300 Feet 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


in Roman times called the civilised world 
—a. race and religion to which his findings 
in enaica also belong. We know 
little of Cyrene and the surrounding 
country. It lies to the west of Egypt, 
and is bounded by the deserts and the 
Mediterranean Sea. It was colonised 
by the Greeks at about 650 3B.c., which 
does not imply—rather to the contrary, 
in fact, since the Hellenes were con- 
querors for choice and pioneers seldom. 
if ever—that the country was uninhabitec 
till then. Professor Norton’s discoveries 
indicate that it was peopled by a neo- 
lithic race of considerable culture, as the 
stone images and carving, evidently of the 
date of the monoliths, hetray exceptiona 
skill. The association of Stonehenge with 
Greece rests, too, on the strong prob- 
ability that they are contemporary— 
elonging, that is, to the late Neolithic 
yeriod. Sir Norman Lockyer’s remark- 
able investigations in 1901, by which he 
discovered that the true axis of Stone- 
1enge was planned to pierce the sun as 
it rose, two diameters from its present 
point, on the longest day 3,581 years ago, 
make the date of Stonehenge 1680 B.c. 
And, although as’ yet exact astronomical 
observations have not been brought to 
bear upon the temple at Greece, all 
indications go to prove that they were 
of the same age and built for the same 
purpose—the worship of the sun. The 


wm 


(From Professor Jenkins’s “ Bridges.”’) 


evadual ‘unearthing, through the com- 
bined efforts of all the learned sciences 
bearing upon the remote- past, of a 
synthetic worship amid surroundings of 
inalienable solemnity, of the one cause 
and condition of all life, origin of all the 
forms of Zeus, as it becomes increasingly 
more clear, has but the effect of adding 
to rather than of detracting from the 
marvel and fundamental sanctity of the 
temple on Salisbury Plain. 
2-4-2 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 

By Warmer Suaw Sparrow. 
VI—STONE BRIDGES AND SOME 
PROBLEMS. 

Ix reading the history of this subject 
one is troubled by half-a-dozen questions 
that flash into the mind repeatedly, and 
find there no answers based on authorities. 
To what extent were the ancients guided by 
mathematical theories and calculations in 


their practical dealings with the high 
mechanics of arched bridges? Did they 


start out from the point of view, afterwards 
held and. explained by Bacon, that experi- 
ence was the only safe guide to success in 
practical work ? Were some of them at all 
like the great mathematicians of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries, who often passed by 
experience and observation, founding their 
analytical research on hypotheses which 
were contradicted by events and by experi- 
ments in craftsmanship ? Was there among 


the Romans such a man as Leibnitz, wh 
in 1691, solved the problem of the catena 
curve, showing that this was precisely #ljj 
eurve which an arch ought to have if iff 
materials, infinitely small and of equ 
weight, were to rest securely together ar] 
in equilibrium ? And was there a Rome 
Bernoulli, or a Roman La Hire ? 

Unfortunately we cannot get at. all ned 
-to the scientific art of bridge building, 4 
this thing appealed to the Romans } 
hours of speculative talk. Vitruvius do¢ 
not help us here. But if we can take for ov 
criterion of what was probable and likely frot 
the general character of the Roman geniv) 
in action, then. practice in bridge buildin 
was the only recognised guide, just as sueces| 
or failure in war was the only recognise) 
test of a general and his troops. Practic! 
bred-traditions, traditions formed a disciplin' 
of craft laws, and these things, passed 0’ 
from generation to generation, were familial 
to all good masons, so that architects and 
engineers had at their beck and. call a bod)| 
of workmen thoroughly conversant with thos\ 
stern facts of practical mechanics tha 
the winnowing experience of centuries ha¢| 
kept and treasured for thé common use 
Roman. bridges and aqueducts, still extant 
though sometimes in ruins only, belong 
to periods often wide apart in'date, and ro 
their family likeness we can infer with safety 
that in this perilous work, subject always 
to the ‘waywardness of storms or the 
devastating power of floods, and the vibration 
of heavy traffic, sound conservative methods 
were the rule, little store being set om 
experiments in cheaper ways of attaining 
the same measure of convenience. It F 


Ponte Rialto, Venice, built between 1588-1591, 


[ Photo. by Frith. 


By Antonio da Ponte. 
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narkable, for example, that, although the 
in the ma 


ly kind in bridge arc 
e a huge aqueduct such dimensions and 
sh proportions of its parts as would 
vble it to stand firmly without any cement 
all between the joints of its masonry. 
erience had taught them, we may believe, 
; slow-drying mortars were very com- 
ssible, and that quick-setting cements 
ud not be used without risk in hewn 
onry, because of the time which must 
ipse between their use and the bedding of yey 
ivy stones in their places upon it. They $ 
f have known, too, that when mortar Saal 
used in a bridge there should be no more ; Re 
fit in any joint than just enough to hinder = [Photo ina ‘Stengel eenisi 
contact of stones, and to exclude the Ponte S. Trinita, Fl B 2 ‘ Be ee 
Seon iar 'tclan evan: boating. “TO nte S. Trinita, Florence. y Bartolomeo Ammanati (1511-1592). 
the work without mortar was a com- 
ive discipline that made thorough a quiet practitioner like Isembert, whose art the arches sank 23 in., showing that his 
/ftsmanship a habit, and how perfect this was a rational application to special needs mathematical resolutions without excellent 
hstruction with dry stones could be in of thoroughly tested old methods and  mason’s work were dangerous and humiliat- 
jman hands is very well shown in a story traditions. Perronet’s self-confidence was ing. Smeaton, in a more tragic way, had 
}t concerns the giant aqueduct of Segovia. so great that his operation of striking the to learn the same lesson from his disastrous 
reral arches of this great monument were centres of the bridge at Neuilly, by removing bridge over the Tyne at Hexham, and learned 
engineering did not save the Tay Bridge from 
catastrophe. One could name many other 
examples of bad work, all arising from 
self-conscious and theoretical habits of 
mind passed on to the XIXth century 
by the spirit of late Renaissance art. Is i 
there not more in rule of thumb than in rule 
of theory ? 
To study the worth of local traditions 
we have only to take a tour through Wales, 
where, as late as the second decade of the 
last century, the master mason of every 
district was able to build a good sound bridge, 
obeying traditions probably as old as the 
medieval bridges at Llangollen, Brecon, and 
Holt, near Wrexham. And much of the 
work done is useful to ourselves for the 
lessons that it teaches. Welsh masons were 
never ashamed of scabbled faces to their 
stone bridges, nor of rough natural textures ; 
their economy went hand in hand with 
good taste ; while we for a long time have 
spent many thousands of pounds on daintily- 
finished craftsmanship that looks tame in 
a pile of ordered masor I have never 
seen a genuine Welsh bridge that did not 
add romance to a fine landscape setting, 
and I wonder always why Englishmen have 
s failed to keep their old fondness for a bold 
i handling of stone in bridges. Remember 
. “Palladian” Bridge, Prior Park. Built by Ralph Allen (circa 1750). Ge Leos eae tiions UND tay tio Mere 
architectural in the coupled columns to 
Waterloo Bridge. Rennie, like Telford 
was wished to be architectural, and he was 
had encouraged by the example set by Perronet. 


a Tn titles, 


‘en wm HDG 
Gamay migel 


paitaia 


pken down during the wars of the XVth the immediate support of the arches, 
tury, and Isabella the Catholic had them begun eighteen days after the keyston 


mstructed in the best manner of her been put in their places, when the mortarhad But Rennie and Telford were engineers, and 
e. Less than three centuries later the not yet become hard enough to bear new never once did they achieve success in their 


jonstruction gave way, necessitating pressure without yielding. The crowns of efforts to be architects also. It was not in 
ther restoration, while the untouched 
)man work remained a prodigy of youth 
jheroic old age. Marshal Ney visited the 
lueduct in 1808, and when he saw the 
irtling contrast between the old work and 
+ new he pointed to the modern part and 
ld, “The labour of men begins there!” 
fr the Roman arcades seemed like the 
irk of gods. 
he most pitiful things in human “ pro- 
}ss” are the dry rot of theories and the 
Inger of cheapness that eat their way into 
> vitals of craftsmanship. In the XVIIIth 
itury a disease of theoretical speculation 
a firm grip on the technics of bridge 
ding ; no work of importance was done 
|thout interference from library mathema- 
jians, as well as from infinite talk and 
fitation. Greater ado could not have 
jen made if a successful bridge had never 
en built in the history of the world. And 
iat good came from all the fustian of 
itled theories? Perronet was regarded 
the most scientific bridge;builder of his 
pe ; his knowledge was said to be prodigious 
d his gift of writing enabled him to be per- 
asive as well as scientific and learned. 
tt his work was accompanied by blunders 


(Photo. by C. 8. Sargisson. 
jich in the Middle Ages would haye shamed Bridge, Renaissance Type in Clumber Park—the Dukeries. | 
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Chatsworth Bridge and House, Derbyshire. 


their nature to do what Ammanati had done 
in the finest bridge of the Renaissance, the 
Ponte della Santissima Triniti over the 
Arno at Florence, where the graceful and 
thythmie arches have curves which are 
eycloids. Their rise from the springing 
level to that of the crown is only a trifle more 


than one-sixth the span, while the roadway 
above, though starting from approaches 
which are but moderately raised, has a 
mild gradient admirably suited to the needs 
of town traffic. The piers are in excellent 
proporti and their stern cut-waters are 
useful foils in an architectural desizn un- 


Renaissance. 


rivalled among bridges for its blending of} 
lightness with alertness and supple vigour.| 
Yet one Victorian expert, William Hosking, | 
in 1842, tried to prove that the piers were’ 
too massive, but he was laughed at by] 
architects, who said that Ammanati alone! 
could have improved the noble design. ; 


Paris Bridges from St. Gervais. 


(Photo. by Frith. 
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The fact is that from the XVIIIth century 
jvard engineers were for ever busy with 
pjects for reducing the size of bridge piers, 
H in this they were partly right and partly 
ong. They were partly right because the 
hdieyval system of using piers as abutments 
H many disadvantages, though necessary 
ithose days either for military reasons or 
use a bridge had to be a sort of perforated 
lke to deepen the river up-stream, Old 
ndon Bridge was such a dyke, and all 
diwval bridges of any note could be 
‘or defensive purposes in any part of their 
rse without much risk to adjacent arches. 
the other hand, monster piers not only 
erfered with navigation; they formed 
ny a dangerous rapid below bridge, they 
ned flooding water into inundations, and 
de the drainage of medieval towns un- 
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I hold, then, that modern types of bridge 
building are all imperfect, and that the next 
European war will prove this to be so. 
While engineers have been constructing 
their hideous metal monsters, and scheming 
to get in masonry the maximum of strength 
with the smallest amount of materials, 
a necessity for defensive preparations has 
pressed with ever greater urgency on all 
alert nations, and the result is that ways of 
communication everywhere are out of keeping 
with the needs and with the destructive 
power of modern war. In recognition of 
this plain fact, what importance need we 
attach to such details of construction as 
the relative proportion between the breadth 
of piers and the spans of arches? Here 
is a little table to show how the engineering 
mind has viewed that one point from Roman 


‘thy. All these points were noted in the times to the reign of Victoria :— 
aes Breadth of | Span of Period or abi fay 
Bridge. Piers. vanaliog’ Remaks. 


Eusineer. | 


Roman .. 
Roman . 
Roman 

Mediwva 
Menieval. 
Mediwyal. 
Mansard 

Hupeau. 
Perronet . 
Tnizd Jones 
Labelye 
Mylue . 
Sineaton . 
Telford .. 
Rennie 
Telford. 
Telford 


UWar bridges, with piers acting as 
f abutments, 


Modern peace bridges, showng 
their varistions from the XVLIth 
century to the death uf Telfurd 
| | in 1834. 


Pith century, and much thinner piers 
re advocated as if they had no disadvan- 
‘es of their own. The thrust was to be 
tied over the arches to the abutments. 
ere were to be no abutment piers at all, 
ugh wars and rumours of wars kept 
alone 


rope in a ferment. Perronet 
tested. He told his employers, the French 
vernment, that it would be prudent, 


Hesioning bridges for rivers of great width, 
introduce some strong piers, which, in 
e of need, might serve as abutments ; 
ly could be placed at distances of three or 
ir arches apart. 

No recommendation could have been wiser 
in that; and if we view it as a criticism 
modern bridges, what are we to say? 
) are living at a time when all the great 
Vions of the world are making themselves 
dy for the next huge war. Yet the 
idges of the world are, as a rule, so un- 
tary that they seem fitted only for ever- 
ing peace and trade. A single shel 
juld ruin a great suspension  brids 
vhole railway system could be paralysed 
h a few cartridges loaded with modern 
slosives; and how. many stone bridges 
uld bear the loss of an arch apiece without 
ury to the whole structures?” Good 
wens! If the black race in the U.S.A. 
te to produce a great leader, a Napoleon, 
w easily he could prove that a destruction 
unwavlike bridges cripples an industria 
9e of society! In short, whatever may be 
d against the medixval bridge, it certainly 
bified the medieval spirit, in religion anc 
jwar; while the bridges of our own time 
ve nothing whatever in common with that 
me force in politics that needs for its 
jertion the discipline of vast armies and 
Jgreat navies. 

But I shall be told, perhaps, that no skil 
thought could succeed in making our 
dges proof against artillery. This is true; 
b it is true also of battleships, Yet battle- 
s are made, and righ made, with 
fensive armour so as to re: shells with 
| the might that science can invent and 
prove. Why bridges should be designed 
thout any fitness for the perils of war, 
jif railways and highways counted for 
ning in the transport of food and) men 
fl merchandise, is a thing that passes al 
derstanding. 


Tt will be seen that the proportion has 
been varied from nearly one-half of the span 
to a ninth part of the chord. What a war 


bridge should be at the present time is a 
hard nut for architects and engineers to 
erack ; but an arched bridge, car by a 


new and much lighter type of abutment 
piers, seems to be | at variance with the 
common sense of military defence. 

The subjects chosen for illustration include 
the beautiful bridge by Ammanati, architect 
and sculptor, who died in 1592; the Rialto, 
finished by Antonio da Ponte in 1591 ; some 
English Renaissance types, and a striking 
general view of seven Paris bridges. I do 
not know whether the piers of a bridge are 
proper pedestals for figures in sculpture, 
but the Chatsworth bridge is one example 
among many of this decorative convention. 
A flood would wash the statues thoroughly 
and keep them clean, but this seems hardly 
enough to account for their position above 
the cut-waters. The Rialto, founded on 
12,000 piles 10 ft. long, is carried above 
the Grand Canal to a height of 24 ft. 6 in. 
Its fine arch has a span of 91 ft., and the 
footway is 72 ft. wide. The design has 
often been given to Michelangelo, but it 
belongs unquestionably to Antonio da Ponte, 
who was chosen by the Senate in a competi- 
tion against Palladi 

SS — 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

On October 2 will be opened a course of 
instruction in sculpture, under the direction of 
Mr. Havard Thomas, and in connexion with 
the Slade School of Fine Art. 


STAR AND GARTER HOTEL, RICHMOND. 


We understand that Mr. W. R. Waters, 
C.E., F.S.1., and Mr. Harold A. Coombes, 
successors to Mr. Albert Chancellor (Messrs. 
Chancellor & Sons), of Richmond and London, 
are instructed to carry out extensive altera- 
tions and additions, at a cost of 30,000/., to 


the hotel, which has just been purchased after 
having been closed for some years. The 
hotel represents an inn. estaklished on the 


site, and with that sign, in or about 1738. A 
fire consumed the. older part of the hotel 
forty years ago. Of the present buildings 
the banqueting-house w ed in 1864-5 
after plans and designs by E. M. Barry, R.A., 
the pavilion or ballroom, with the gallery, 
was added by C. J. Phipps. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
THE PAPAL COLLECTIONS 
IN ROME. 


Ir may not be generally known to English 
readers that the Papal authorities have of 
recent years initiated the publication of two 
important series of works, on a really mag- 
nificent le, dealing with the more import- 
ant of the treasures in their keeping. The 
first of these series describes some of the more 
interesting objects in the archeological, 
artistic, and numismatic collections of the 
Vatican and Lateran palaces, while the second 
series consists of reproductions in facsimile 
of the most valuable of the manuscripts pre- 
served in the Vatican Library. A new work 
was published in each of these series in 1910, 
and it so happens that both of them possess 
a considerable interest for architects. The 
first of them* contains reproductions of all the 
ancient mosaics in the Vatican and the 
Lateran palaces. Most of them are now ful- 
filling their original purpose, being in actual 
use as pavements, and only a few of the finer 
ones are placed upon the walls. The majority 
of them are not, it is true, of the highest 
artistic value, but they have hitherto been, it 
is not too much to say, hardly noticed; and 
th: ries of fine photographic reproductions 
—coloured plates are not given, in order not 
to increase still further the price of a work 
alr somewhat costly—will enable their 
designs to be carefully studied and adopted 
by students ‘of decoration. It will be 
especially instructive to compare them with 
the many examples of mosaic pavements 
which haye been found in Roman buildings 
in Britain, which, while far rougher and 
coarser in-execution, are often quite as com- 
plicated in design—a fact which’ may lead 
us to suppose that the original cartoons were 
executed in Italy or by Italian craftsmen. 
We do not, indeed, often get in England the 
simple scenes which form a not inconsiderable 
proportion of the m s illustrated in the 
work before us, but find rather a tendency to 
the use of intricate geometrical patterns, 
which may be due to the fact that the great 
majority of the Komano-British mosaics are 
comparatively late in date, belonging probably 
to the IIIrd and IVth centuries after Christ, 
while those preserved in the Vatican may be 
placed in the IInd and the IIIrd centurie 

In the work before us the mosa are 
arranged in topographical order, according 
to the localities in which they were found— 
first, those from Rome and its immediate 
suburbs, then those from the country sur- 
rounding it (there are hardly any specimens 
from other parts of Italy); and, finally, those 
which the provenance is unknown. 
comes the well-known mosaic cf 
$s now in the Lateran Museum, which 


athle 
is really composed of the fragments of two 
pavements, found in the two large apses, or 
exedre, at each end of the great central hall 


which look on to 
where the 


Then 


of the Baths of Caracalla 
the two -paizstre, or cou 
athletes performed thei Ss 
come various smaller mo of them 
coloured, the finest of which is one rey 
ing an unswept floor, with a row of tragi 
comic masks along one side of it—a favourite 
subject in antiquity. This particular speci 
men is especially well laid, and the tessere 
are exceptionally small. From the farm of 
Yor Marancia, on the Via Ardeatina, comes 
another small still-life scene of fish and vege- 
tables hanging up in a cupboard; this, and 
veral large pavements in black and white 
mosaic, of a purely decorative character, were 
found in two ancient villas on this farm, 
which belonged to Munatia Procula and 
Numisia Procula, two Roman ladies who 
lived in the middle of the IInd century after 
Chr 

Hadrian’s Villa is represented by a group 
of well-executed coloured mosaics with land- 
scapes; a few fine pavements with geometric 
designs, however, are still to be seen in situ 
in the villa itself. 

As far as composition goes, however, the 


* Collezioni archeologiche artistiche e numis- 
matiche dei Palazzi Apostoli pubblicate per 
ordine di Sua Santita Pio X. a cura dei Musei 
e delle Gallerie Pontificie e della Biblioteca 
Vaticana. Vol. IV. I mosaici antichi conser- 
vati nei Pal Pontifici -del--Vaticano e del 
Laterano con roduzione del Dottor Bartolom- 
meo Nogara. Atlas folio. Pp. X+40. Seventy- 
six plates.. Milan: U. Hoepli, 1910. 200 lire (81.). 
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palm must certainly be given to the large larly, but wrongly, supposed to be the Tus- 
octagonal mosaic from the Therme of Ocri-  culan villa of Cicero, the site of which, while 
culum (the modern Otricoli), a town in if cannot as yet be accurately fixed, was 
Umbria, on the ancient Via Flaminia, not far certainly a good deal lower down. 

from Narni, where the famous Bridge of Another interestmmg pavement comes from 


Augustus is. It is, as all visitors to the Lorium, on the Via Aurelia, the birthplace 


Vatican know, placed to great advantage in of Antoninus Pius, now marked only by a 
the large Sala Rotonda of the Sculpture large farmhouse in the middle of the desolate 
Museum; and it was completed externally Campagna; it has no less than thirty-two 
by the addition of other less important scenes of actors and masks, a few of which 


mosaics in black and white, probably found are now exhibited in the Sala degli Animali 
elsewhere, which have been exposed to c (a room in the Vatican museum of sculpture 
siderable injury from the continual traftic. devoted in the main to representations of 


In the room preceding the Sala Rotonda, the various animals), while the rest are stored 
Sala a Croce Greca, which is at the head of | away; for the whole pavement, which had at 
the stairs as one enters the Museum, are first been laid down in the museum, was so 
other smaller mosaics let into the pavement, much damaged that it had to be taken up 
of which the finest isa coloured mosaic with in 1884. Similar damage has befallen a large 
a helmeted head of Minerva in the centre, carpet-like pavement from the Therma at 


found at Tusculum in 1741-6, in a villa popu- Ostia, which still remains in the Sala dell’ 


Plan. Design by M. René F. H. Mirland. Awarded the Grand Prix de Rome. 
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ncezione, where the doctrin 
of the Immaculate Conception was promul} 
1 by Pius IX. in 1854. It is, however) 
ult’ to know how else, except as payel 
large floor mosaics could be effectively 
d. Placed upon walls they are cum} 


Immacolata 


ment 
exhibi 
brous and heavy, and fail of their due effect} 
while their faults of execution become toi 
prominent. On the other hand, as pavement# 


they have often been altered in shape to fi 
them to the rooms in which they are placed 
and, being liable to damage, they are ex 
posed to the necessity of restoration; ang 
the modern. Italian workmen are so skilful 
that it is often difficult to distinguish repair 
from original work in mosaics which are not) 
of the highest technical excellence. Dr 
Nogara’s patient researches into the records 
of their di covery have done much to esta 
blish the facts in this connexion, and, indeed 
his text is mainly devoted to the discussion 
of their provenance and of the circumstances 
under which they were found, and to an 
accurate description of the mosaics them 
selves. Having placed the material at the 
disposal of students, he leaves to others 
artistic criticism and the collection of parallel 
examples elsewhere. It is worth remarking 
that none of the larger mosaics illustrated im 
the work before us were found before the 
end of the XVIIIth century, and that even 
of the smaller scenes none have been pte 
served to us from a period earlier than the 
beginning of that century. We have several 
drawings of pavements found in the XVII 
century (hardly any, one would say, from the 
XVIth), but it obviously was not thought 
practicable, or, at any rate, not worth while to 
remove them bodily" and make use of them 
elsewhere. Ancient paintings, on the other 
hand, came somewhat earlier into fayour—as 
is, indeed, natural from their greater technical 
excellence—and such paintings as the Aldo- 
ndini Marriage and the Rome in the 
zz0 Barberini were removed to places of 
safety as early as the XVIIth century, mm 
mediately after their discovery; while the 
study of decorative frescoes (as, for example, 
of those in the Golden House of Nero, under 
the Therme of Trajan, known, until lately, 
as those of Titus) began early in the XVIth 
century. 

The other work, the eleventh of the second 
of the two series:of which we spoke* at the 
beginning, is of quite a different character. 
It is a reproduction of the well-known 


‘odices e Vaticanis selecti phototypice Gi 
i iussu Pii PP. X. Consilio et opera cur 
Bybliothece Vaticane volumen_at, 
libro. di Giuliano da Sangallo (codice Vaticano 
Barberiniano Latino 4424) con introduzione @ 
note di Cristiano Hiilsen. 1 vol. text, folio; PP 
IX + 104, seventeen plates. 1 vol. facsimiles, 
elephant folio, sixty-nine plates, with zepre 
ductions on both sides of the page. Leipzig? 
O. Harrassowitz, 1910 320 marks (161.). 
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ume in which Giuliano da Sangallo, the 
hous Florentine architect, had gathered to- 
her all the specimens of architectur 
ient and modern, which, of what he knew, 
ned to him to be of the greatest interest 
| beauty. It is a volume of seventy-five 
ichment leaves, originally consisting of five 
jarate fascicules, the formation of which 
; begun in 1485, but bound up not earlier 
In 1514 nor later than 1516, the year of 
Ben's death. His son, Francesco, into 
se hands the book fell, made a few addi- 
hs in the vacant spaces upon some of the 
yes, but did not add to their number. 
‘he drawings are very various in su 
execution, but the great majority 
im are not sketches, but drawings carefully 
jeuted and finished at home with ruler and 
passes; and some of them, indeed, are 
ied from earlier originals by 
jably Francesco di Giorgio Martini of 
se chief interest was in the study and 
gning of fortifications. With regard to 
) so-called Codex Hescurialerisis, an almost 
jtemporary sketchbook by an unknown 
st, the state of affairs is somewhat curious. 
Jsome cases it seems clear that Sangallo’s 
Hwings have served as a model for the 
jst who made those drawings—who was, as 
) Hermann Heger has demons ted in his 
on of the Codex ( Classical Quarterly, 
}. IIT. (1909), 147), a pupil of Domenico 
Mrlandaio—so that Sangallo must have 
Jaally lent the volume to Ghirlandaio; in 
ers, as in the case of some of the views 
WRome, which are common to both, each 
mds on a common original—a drawing of 
wlandaio himself. This all the more 
Wmge, as we know that Sangallo was much 
(Rome; but we find again that he often 
Nes incorrect copies, not taken from the 
fouments themselves, but from earlier 


) accuracy in general, we find that 
{diano’s reconstructions are not infrequently 
jte arbitrary in important details. 
Sut when all this has been said, we still 
fe before us one of the most important 
Jes of archeological drawings that has come 
jn to us from the Renaissance. It is one 
jthe earliest in date, and certainly as fine 
jany in execution; and its value, not only 
jm an artistic, but from an archeological 
jnt of view, therefore, very considerable. 
} learn much in regard to the topography, 
| Sangallo’s drawings are almost the only 
ord of more than one building which has 
\r completely disappeared—such as a por- 
p, perhaps connected with the Theatre of 
freellus at Rome, or at least situated near it, 
| of the so-called Torre di Boezio at Pa 


Premier Second Grand Prix de Rome. 


(From I’ Architecture. 


He alone, too, shows ihe Arch of Gallienus on century, leaving only the single arch which 
the yuiline in Rome with the two lateral is now preserved. 

openings which it originally possessed, but We learn much, too, as to the internal 
which were destroyed late in the XVth decoralion of certain of the early Christian 
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GRAND PRIX DE ROME. 


Our illustrations of the designs of two of the suc 1 competitors 
Grand Prix de Rome are reproduced from Jl Architecture. The 
“A Monument to the Glory of the Independence of a Great 
M. Mirland, winner of the prize, was a pupil of M.-Laloux, 
and was born in 1884. M. Japy, pupil of M. Pascal, was born in 1883, 
The winner of the Deuxiéme Second Grand Prix was M. Paul A. Tournon 
pupil of MM. Scellier de Gisors et Bernier. 
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buildings of Rome, now entirely destroyed or 
modernised—the Lateran baptistery, the 
Oratory of the Holy Cross (Oratorium Sancte 
Crucis) builb on the north-west of it by Pope 
Hilarius in the latter ‘half of the IVth 
century after Christ, and of the Pagan 
basilica of Junius Bassus on the Esquiline, 
converted to Christian uses at the same 
period. We possess so few examples of the 
marble incrustation of this time (S. Sabina 
at Rome and the Cathedral of Parenzo in 
Istria may be mentioned as among the best 
extant) that these drawings have an especial 
value from this point of view. 

We have, too, numerous drawings of cornices, 
bases, capitals, and other architectural members 
(like those of the unknown artist of the 
first quarter of the XVIth century, wrongly 
called Andreas Coner, whose sketchbooks are 
preserved in the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s 
and were published in facsimile 
of the British School at Rome, 
Vol. If.). These Pre rv Hiilsen has spent 
mucn labour in identifying; and, indeed, the 
whole of the volume of text which accom- 
panies the larger volume of reproductions in 
facsimile bears evidence of his schola 
acumen and thoroughness, both in the int: 
duction, in which he deals with the hi 
of the volume, how it came to be formed, 
from what sources the drawings are derived, 
and how it was copied by later draughtsmen 
(notably by an artist who worked for Cassiano 
dal Pozzo in the first half of the XVIIth 
century, and whose copies from it are to be 
found both in the so-called Coner volume— 
which must once have belonged to dal Pozzo 
—and in one of the volumes of archeological 
drawings purchased from Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani, to whom they eventually passed from 
the dal Pozzo family, by King George III., 
and now preserved in the Royal Library at 
Windsor), and in the text, in which he deals 
elaborately and carefully with every drawing 
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separately, and with the archeological, archi- 
tectural, and artistic information which may 
be extracted from them. 

The improvement of processes of reproduc- 
tion has fortunately rendered the publication 
in facsimile of drawings of such importance 
a comparatively simple, though still a some- 
what costly matter; and the more of such 
publications that can be made the greater 
will be the service that will be done to 
students. To compare the various drawings 
scatte through the public and private 
libraries of Europe by means of notes is no easy 
matter, whereas from photographs one can tell 
at a glance which are or are not identical, 
or do or do not derive from a common arche- 
type; and from such studies we shall learn, 
not merely more about antiquity, but more 
about the history and development of Renais- 
sance art and architecture, and what were the 
ancient originals which were then the special 
objects of study and attention. There must 
have been many pattern-books, the origi 
of which go back to some architects 
tinction, in which were grouped plans and 
details which studen uld find useful (the 
drawings of the so-called Coner, carefully 
measured, obviously not copied directly from 
the original, t from some unknown arche- 
type and classified according to subject, form 
an excellent example); and to discover what 
these archetypes were, of what they consisted, 
and by whom they were put together would 
be of great interest. We must not forget 
that the so-called Coner was directly copied 
by Michelangelo in some of his architectural 
studies in red chalk, preserved both at the 
Brifish Museum and in the Casa Buonarroti 
at Florence. 

Finally, publication in fa: 
the best method of insurance against fire or 
theft that could possibly be adopted, and is 
therefore of paramount importance in the case 
of MSS. or drawings cf value. 


imile is certainly 
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MEMORIAL TO EDWARD Yj 
IN CRATHIE CHURCH. 


On Monday, the King, in Crathie Pari 
Church, unveiled a memorial to King Edwar' 
which takes the form of a marble communii) 
table and an oak screen. The memorial | 
placed in the east end of the chancel, t} 
table being of Iona marble, white, “il 
veins of green and black. Between 6 { 
and 7 ft. in length, and standing 3 ft. ii] 
height, it is arranged in front into thr] 
panels, with one at each end, while th! td 


is formed of a solid slab. In the backgrom# 
is a carved oak screen that ri against tl) 
1 


wall to a height of about 8 ft. The woo 
which was obtained from a country house 4] 
old. The caryit} 
Gothic styie. | 
designed by the arch) 
h, Messrs. A. Marshe 
The communion table wi 
the work of Me Galbraith & Winto: 
Glasgow, and the carved oak screen, that 
Messrs. J. and A. Ogilvie, Aberdeen. | 


Leicester, is over d 
is in the late Scot 

The memorial v 
tects of the chw 
Mackenzie & Son. 


oe 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Mr. Theodore Fyfe has removed from + 
Sray’s Inn-square, W.C., and his busines 
s will in future be 2, Montague-placl| 


1326 


| 
Professional Announcement. 


quare, W.C. Telephone: 


The 
Augustine’s-mansions, Bloomberg 
dof 
Gloucestershire, who represented Westminste] 


late Mr. C. Y. Sturge, ofsi 
street, Wesi 
Heights) 


: | 
Bequest for Bristol Cathedral. | 
| 

| 


minster, Rodborough 


on the London County Council, left estat) 
valued at 11.2377. of which 9,847. ij 
net personalty. He left to the Dean an 


Memorial to King Edward, Crathie. 
Messrs, A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, Architects. 


| 
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thapter of Bristol Cathedral 1,000/. for any 
jurposes connected with the services or adorn- 
nent of the Cathedral, expressing the desire, 
tut without creating any trust in that respect, 
that i; should be expended wholly or partly 
lither on the completion of the cloisters or 
In a stained glass window for the nave; 
nd if he shali not have fufilled such bequest 
1 his lifetime a further 200/. for filling the 
acant niches in the south side of the abbey 
ateway with appropriate articles, in accord- 
nce with the scheme prepared by him in 
905 in conjunction with Mr. Walter Reed, 
if Messrs. T° & Reed, of Bristol. 


1 


The Society of Architects. 
} The Society will be officially represented at 
he Ninth Architectural Congress at Rome by 
ft. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., Vice- 
lresident, and Mr. R. G. Lovell, Member of 
ouncil. 
The Society will be officially represeuted 
the Crystal Palace Mansion House (on- 
brence, October by Mr. Geo. E. Bond, 
.P., President, and Mr. Perey B. Tubbs, 
-R.IB.A., Vice-President. ; 


London Salon of Photography. 

The London Salon of Photography has just 
gen opened for a season at the 
jallerics of the Roy olour Society, 
h, Pall Mall East. The aim of the Salon 
ixhibitions, ressed in the catalogue, 
to encoura se in whom individual aim 
id feeling have found expression by means of 
lé camera. There are over two hundred 
A large number of 
have an architectural 
thedral studies are few. 
ichester Cathedral has 
oy Mr. C. David Kay for a 
rre Dubreuil shows Notre 
ame de Paris in a new setting, and Mr. 
. H. Evans has a bay of the north porch of 
hart Mr. John H. Anderson has taken 
Jannon-stre ilway-station, 

shed, Lambeth B and Mr. 
ector Murchison has made a picture out of 
é chimneys of the Adelphi. Several Salon 


pictures exhibited 
notif, although 
repairing of 


yenings have been arranged, one of the 
eturers being \ Arthur Marshall, 
-R.I.B.A., who also contributes a Venetian 
dy to the walls of the Exhibition. 


Instruction in Structural Engineering and 
Reinforced Concrete. 


Up till recently no adequate course of 
struction was aivailable for students of rein- 
reed concrete, but last winter the deficiency 
aS repaired ty the establishment of classes 
b this subject at the London County Council 
fool of Building, Ferndale-road, Brixton, 
W., the lecturer being Mr. H. Kempton 
yson, the Secretary of the Concrete Insti- 
pte. The course was a very complete one, 
ad the demand for such instruction resulted 

a large attendance and necessitated an 


i 
iktension of the scheme, an elementary theory 


ass being formed and two a 
ippointed. Though the subject of reinforced 
pnerete is taught in many places abroad, the 
urse at the School of Building is distinctive 
respect to the great feature made of prac- 
eal work, which is of the utmost import- 
ce to a knowledge of theory and the proper 
Kecution of the work. Those who seek to 
sign work are required to take koth the 
actical and theoretical instruction, but the 
ractical part is so arranged that it can be 
ken independently by builders, clerks of 
orks, foremen, craftsmen, and others who only 
ish to. study this aspect.. A complete 
| urse of instruction extends over four years, 
| 


tant teachers 


rious other classes at the School have been 
ilised in the preliminary stages, and the 
will be taken in giving the 
ruction in the principles: of 
gn to show their application to 
i constructive materials. 


portunity 


Battersea Polytechnic. 
|The calendar of the Battersea Polytechnic 
jr the new session, which opens on Monday, 
ptember 25, gives details of the courses 
ad clas held at the Institution. Full day 
id evening courses in preparation for the 
termediate and Final degree examinations 
Science and Engineering are offered, and 
e lecturers in the various subjects are fully 
}pcognised by the Univer of London, so 
aat students attending the Polytechnic may 
je registered as internal students of the 
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University of London. In the day technical 


colleg: full-time are arranged in 
mechanical, civil, and motor 
engineering, architecture and _ kuilding, 
chemical engineering and art, the courses 


covering a period of three years, at the end of 
which time students passing the ne ry 
examinations are awarded the Polytechnic 
Diploma. Concurrently with the Diploma 
rses, students can prepare for and take the 
Degree courses in science and engineering of 
the University of London. Im addition to the 
already existing, the governing 
ituted one of 40/. a year for 
tenable at the day technical 
ening courses are provided in the 
departments of mechanical engineering and 
electrical engineering, mathe- 
chemistry, natural science, 
zt. Special mention may be 
made of the following new developments :— 
In the Mechanical Engineering Department 
the governing body have arranged a course of 
lectures on “Illuminating Engineering In 
the Electrical Engineermg Department special 
attention being given to the subject of 
electric traction, and new machinery and 
apparatus are being purchased in order that 
the subject may be more fully and thoroughly 
dealt with. In the Phys Department the 
course on acoustics for music students will 
be repeated in physical chemistry 
for chemistry students has been arranged. In 
the Chemistry Department the chemical 
engineering cou I been extended by the 
addition of a ass. Attention may 
also be drawn to the chemistry course for 
sanitary inspectors. 


Provincial Housing Problems. 
Evictions have been taking place in Win- 


chester,  vario dwellings having been 
declared by the City Council to be unfit for 
habitation. The absence of alternative 


accommodation has caused some distress to 
i but the difficulty will be met in 

ture by the erection of eighty-two 
new dwellings. This seems to be an oppor- 
tunity not only for a general consideration 
of the local housing problem, but for the 
preparation of a scheme capable of expansion 
to anticipate the demands of the future. 

At Coventry there seems to be still more 
discomfort, in spite of efforts made, by the 
Corporation to provide suitable accommoda- 
tion. The scarcity of dwellings is said to be 
so extreme that marriages have had to be 
postponed until facilities are forthcoming for 
setting up housekeeping. 

On the other hand; there seems to -be too 
much room at Stapleford and Sandiacre, near 
Nottingham, where the building trade is 
almost at a standstill. In the first-named 
township about a hundred houses are said to 
be vacant, and a local’ builder can find em- 
ployment for only a dozen men. Whether 
this points to overkuilding in the past or to 
some unusual industrial dislocation is a 
matter for inquiry. Progress: seems» assured 
further north in the county, for the Educa- 
tion Committee propose to build a school to 


accommodate about. 600 children of — the 
parishes of Blidworth and Rufford. This is 
the resulf of colliery developments near 


Rainworth. 


Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars. 

Society of Apothecaries are about to 
sme 12,000 ft.’ super. of their 
lane, in the parish of St. 
ars. Having separated from the 


ome 


established s in 


thereupon 
the Lady 


House, 


They 
Cobham 


Effingham’s property, which they adapted for 
their purposes 
and. 


in Blackfriars (since Water) 
anding on the north side of 
rd. The Society’s hall, dis- 
pensary, lako: and other premises, as 
rebuilé in 1676-7, were improved and enlarged 
in 1786. 

Proposed Bridge, Glasgow. 

‘The Corporation are again considering the 
much-vexed question of supplying further 
facilities for traffic across the Clyde. The 
Tramways Committee have framed proposals 
for building a bridge a short distance up- 
stream from Glasgow Bridge to relieve the 
traffic from Jamaica (north) and Bridge and 
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Portland streets (south), with an approach 
ivom Argyll-street through St. Enoch-square, 
and trom Broomielaw and West Clyde-street. 
Chat project would involve, in all likelihood, 
the demolition of St. Enoch’s Church in the 
square and the laying of tramway lines along 
Buchanan-street. 
Tattershall Castle Fireplaces. 

The purchasers of these famous a sories 
to the ruined castle in Lincolnshire have 
agreed to stop the work of removal until 
lay (Friday), and will resell to the 
ational Trust if 3,0007. is forthcoming by 
m of 5,000. will effect the 
castle complete with its 


The s 
the 


to-morrow. 
purchase of 
mantelpieces. 


Property Sales. 

The list of properties just placed in the 
market comprises the fine early Jacobean 
manor house at Fritwell, near B: er, Oxon, 
formerly the seat of the Willes family, and 
restored and refitted by Thomas Garner for 
his own residence; Allan Bank, near Amble- 
side, the home in 1808-11 of William Words- 
worth, who there, it is said, wrote the greater 
portion of ‘The Excursion’’; Broome Park, 
an estate of 3,550 acres, situated in several 
parishes betw 
and the o 
Ingoldsb; ; 
Sulivan’s estate, extending over 55 acres, in 
Fulham, and including Carnwarth House, the 
home of Bernard Lintot, Sir James Lowther 
(Lord Lonsdale), and Lady $8 Broom 
sold to the Hon. Lawren 
rried Lord Palmerston’s sister 
, and Broom Farm, whence there was a 
ferry to the Feathers at the outfall of the 
Wandle; Blair Drummond, in Perthshire, 
7,000 ¢ s, the seat of the late Colonel Home 
Drummond and of his house for nearly three 
centuries pa Hodroyd Hall, near Doncaster, 
Lord Galway’s seat of 1,000 ac with a 
usion built by Sir Thomas Gargrave, temp. 
Elizabeth; Poynton, Cheshire, which, having 
continued in the We family for five 
centuries, was bequeathed to Lady Vernon 
by the daughter of Sir George Warren (0b. 
Burwell. Park. (1,460 acres), ‘Louth, 
seat of the Listers and birthplace of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough (on the estate 
are the ruins of a Benedictine priory founded 
by John de Hay and. given to St. Mary's 
»bey, near Bordeaux) ; and Aldwych Theatre, 


built ‘after Mr. W. G. R ‘Sprague’s designs, 

for Mr. Seymour Hicks, in 1904-5. 
eS 
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Mr. W. H. Hill. 


pais EL 
; Son, of Cork, and Fellow of the Royal 


Architects of Ireland. Mr. 
a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Brit is in 1888. Of the more 
important of the wo carried out by him and 
the firm, we may mention the following :— 

In Cork and the county—Roman -Catholic 
Church, Cork Lunatic _ Asylum (1899), Con- 
sumption Sanatorium at Streamhill, Doneraile 
(with Mr. R. Evans, 1908), Council Chamber, 


Institute of the 


Hill was el d 
h Archi 


ote., Court House, the River Lee bridge, near 
Queen’s College, and premis Young 
Men’s Association, South Mall, repair 


and restoration of Castlemaguire, Carrigrohan 
(with new spire), and Moveddy ~ churches; 
Provincial Bank, and Auxiliat 
tension, Youghal; Kilbonaz 
and new etuary; Celtic 
Memorial, Gill Abbey; 

Naval 


. 


dwellings 
Comy 
and_ business 
Glasheen, 
y w, Fermoy, 

In Tipp —Villa residence in 
: nd houses for Lord Barrymore, 
and the Soldiers’ Home (1901). The firm were 
i 3. for the intake installation; service 
and ancillary works for the. Mallow 


Rural District Council at Buttevant (1907). 


Mr. E. B. ‘Thornhill. 


Mr. Edward Baylies ‘Thornhill, 
entered the offices-of the London 


artisans 
Dwellin, 


The late 
M:Inst.C:E., 


and North-Wes Railway. Company in 1862, 
and,. after forty years’ service, w ppointed 
chief engineer. ‘He retired two years ago. 


He made the plans for the new docks at 
Garston, the widening of the railway into 
Euston, and the reconstruction of Lime-street 
Station, Liverpool. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Tue leading article is entitled “A Quaint 
Text-Book of 1734,” the text-book in question 
consisting of two volumes of “The Builder's 
Dictionary,” published in that year. 


The second leading article, “The Lesson of 
Tattershall Castle’ (p. 293), deals with the 
mutilation of the XVth-century castle there. 


Notes (p. 293) include : 
Ancient Rome”; ‘ Stoneheng' 
“Influence of the Sun on Building x 
York Building Code”; “The Problem of 
Ventilation.” 


“The Story of the Bridge,” illustrated, is 
continued in part VI. of this series of articles, 
stone bridges and their types being dealt with 
(p. 224). 

* Publications R 


Collections in Rome ” 
on p. 297. 


ting to the . Papal 
is the title of an article 


Illustrations of the 1st and 2nd Grand Prix de 
Rome Prize Desigrs are given on pp.) 293 
and 299. 


The fllustrated: Monthly Historical Review 
(p. 303) includes : ‘‘ Archeological Restorations 
by French Architects”’ ; ‘The Roman Forum” ; 
and Notes. 


The Building Trade (p. 308) includes : 
“ Recent Workmen’s Compensation Cases—II.”’; 


“The ‘Trade. Union Congress”; ‘‘ Concrete- 
mixing Installation”; “General Building 
News”; ‘Projected New Buildings in the 


3 
Provinces,” ete. 


The greater part of a paper by Mr. Perey 
E. Nobbs, read before the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada at Winnipeg, is given on 
p. 312. 


In Law Reports will be found a brief notice 
of the c of “Howlett v. Harrods, Ltd.” 
(p. 314). 


—————— 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS. 


From the Programme of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, Rome, we 
take the following particulars ; 


Monday, October 2. 

9 a.m.—l2.—Meeting of Permanent Com- 
mittee and of the General Committee. of 
Organisation for appointment of President and 
Council, etc. 

2 p.m.—Visit of all members of the Congress 
to the tombs of the Kings of Italy, and to that 
of Raphael in the Pantheon. 

4—7 p.m.—Visit to the monument to Victor 
Emmanuel IT, 

7.30 p.m.—Dinner given by the Committee of 
Organisation to the delegates of foreign Govern- 
ments and to the members of the Permanent 
Committee. 

10 p.m.—Reception by the Associations of the 
Artists of Rome, by arrangement with the Com- 
mittee of Organisation, to all members of the 
Congress in the rooms of the Associazione 
Artistica Internazionale. 


Tuesday, October 3. 

0 a.m.—Meeting of the reporters of the 

rious subjects at Castel S. Angelo 9—12. 

Visits to monuments and exhibitions... 
12.30 p.m.—Luncheon given by the Committee 

of Organisation to the delegates of foreign and 

national iati 


pe ee session at the Capitol i 
the hall of the Horatii and Curatii, 7°) ™ 

10 p.m.—Reception by the Syndic in the 
Capitol. 


Wednesday, October 4. 

9 a.m,—12.—First meeting ‘of the Congress at 
Castel S. Angelo for the discussion of special 
subjects. 

12,30 p.m.—Eree for private invitations. 


.2—7 p.m.—Visits to monuments and exhibi- 
tions. 
Thursday, October 5. 
9—11 am.—Second general meeting of. tho 
Cong g 


Tax Lecture by Professor Corrado 
Ricci, Director of Antiquities and Fine Arts on 
the Imperial Fora, 

2 p.m.—Visits to monuments and exhibitions. 

5—8 p.m.—Garden party. 


; Friday, October 6. 
Excursions in the neighbourhood at pleasure. 
vening free for receptions by foreign Embassies 
to the architects of their respective countries, 
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Saturday, October 7. 

9-11 a.m—Third general meeting of Con- 
s. Discussion and lecture by Professor 

en on the laying-out of towns. 
p.m.—Visit to monuments 


and exhibi- 


10 p.m.—Reception. 
Sunday, October 8. 

Picnic Ottobrata (lunch given by the Com- 
mittee of Organisation to all the members of the 
Congress). ae ; 

4—9 p.m.—Reception, by the Minister of Public 
Instruction in the Casino of the Villa Borghese. 
Monday, October 9. 
—Fourth general meeting of the 
ussion and lectures. 
isit to monuments and 


exhibi- 


Tuesday, October 10. 
9 a.m.—12.—Closing meeting of the Congress. 
2-7 p.m.—Visit to. monuments and exhibi- 
tions. 
8 p.m.—Farewell 
20 francs). 


Wednesday and Thursday, October 11 and 12. 
Excursions at pleasure in the neighbourhood. 
Excursion to Venice.—Train leaves Rome on 
the evening of the 12th. 
Friday, Octobe 

2 p.m.—Meeting of the Cc at the Doge’s 

Palace. Visit to the Campanile of San Marco. 
Saturday, October 14. 

Excursion to the Venetian ¢ ry by invita- 

tion of the Town Council of Venice. 
Sunday, October 15. 

Visit to monuments. 

The foilowing- excursions have been 
arranged in the neighbourhood of Rome :— 
I. Ostia, IL. Subiaco, .° ITI. Orvieto, IV. 
Tivoli-and Villa of; Hadrian, V. Anagni and 
Ferentino, VI. Corneto,- - VII. Castelli 
. Cori, Fossanova, 


banquet (by. payment of 


Romani, VIII. Viterbo, D 
Ninfa. 


avail themselves of the reduced 
charges in hotels. Naines of hotels and par- 
ticulars will be found on the programme. 


——___.-@—._—__—__ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Art Gallery. 
To-morrow is the receiving day for the 
designs by the ten selected competitors in this 
important competition, and architects through- 
out the kingdom will await with interest the 
verdict of Professor Blomfield. 


Deptford Central Library. 

The Public Libraries Committee report 
having further considered the question of 
obtaining the services of a quantity sur- 
veyor for the erection of the Central Library, 
and have come to the conclusion that it would 
be in the Council’s interests to communicate 
with a number of quantity surveyors of 
repute, to be selected by the Committee, 
inquirmg whether they would be prepared to 
carry out the above-mentioned work at a 
remuneration of 14 per cent. of the lowest 
tender, such fee to include the cost of print- 
ing and lithography, also to ask those firms 
who were prepared to accept the terms men- 
tioned, at what figure they would be prepared 
{1) to measure up for the various certificates 


granted during the progress of the work; (2) 
to measure and adjust jations, on the 
understanding that when omissions and 


additions are set against each other on pro- 
visional amounts the commission will only 
be ‘paid on ‘the difference: and not on. the 
provisional amounts; (3) to measure for and 
adjust the final accounts of the building. 


: School, Tranent, Scotland. 
_ Some time ago Tranent School Board 
invited plans and estimates for a new school 
proposed to be erected’on the Ormiston-road, 
ranent.” There were six sets of plans, and 
after considerat m the award was given to 
Mr. Peter Whitecross, architect, Prestonpans, 
whose plans, with relative cost of 5,000I. 
were accepted. : ; 

School, Little Clacton, Essex. 
new Council School is proposed toh 
j . ~y 2 Mes 
cied at Little Clacton, Essex. Competitive 
designs have been submitted to the Committee 
who have accepted the designs. sent. in by 


Me Tomkins, Homer, & Ley, of 214, 
B opsgate, E.C., and Frinton-on-Sea, and 
appointed them architec for the new 
buildings. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Wind Pressure. | 

Str,—A detached puklic building is propose) 
to be erected to plans passed by Coun The) 
plans are certified by engineer to be stron} 
enough to withstand any wind pr 
could now get to it. Can the Council a 
building to ke certified strong enough to witl| 
stand wind . pressure if whole surroundin 
district was obliterated and this one buildin 
left? TANNER. || 
Leylon. 


——_-@-__. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Oxford-circus. 


'HE illustration shows the desig} 
prepared: for Jays, Ltd., by M 
Henry. Tanner, which has bee 
adopted by the Crown authoritie) 
for the rebuilding of the whole of the cireu: 
when the present Crown leases fall in. 

The other three segments of the circus wil! 
therefore, be rebuilt in accordance with thi 
design. 


House and Gardens, Mellerstain. 


Merirrsrarn, the seat of Colonel: Lon! 
Binning, C.B.,/is a very large house of tw 
dates—an earlier house now forming one of thi) 
advanced wings of the forecourt on’ the nortl) 
side’ designed by John Adam, father of thi) 
brothers Adam, and dating from about 1720) 
and the main block, the large building showr) 
in the background of the drawing designed) 
by Robert Adam, and containing what is) 
probably the finest suite of ceilings by that! 
architect in existence. On the outside there) 
are no details, and Robert Adam for reasons} 
unknown allowed himself to drop into the 
bastard Gothic of the XVIIIth century, hence) 
the battlements on a house otherwise of a 
regular Georgian type. ‘There were no gardens| 
round the house. On the other hand, some| 
450 yds. to the south of the house and some} 
90 ft. below it is a large piece of water laid) 
out as a “canal,” oblong in plan, with seg-) 
mental ends and returns and surrounded by’ 
beech woods. This canal has now been re 
stored to its original shape, and the object of the| 
design has been to make use of the fall of the) 
ground and to bring the house into touch with’ 
the canal in one consecutive scheme, the axis) 
line starting from the centre of the south front 
of the house and ending at the further end of 
the canal, a distance of some yds. Advan- 
tage has been taken of a hollow the brow of 
the hill to form a concave demi-lune with 
straight returns, and from the foot of this a grass 
walk 100 ft. wide is to lead down to the steps 
and balustrade at the near end of the canal. 
In execution several deviations from the 
design shown on the drawing are being made 
by the architect, Prof Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A. The s is Black Pasture 
stone. The contractor is Mr. Millar, of Edin- 
burgh. 


Ancient Rome. 


Tue reproductions of M. Bigot’s model and 
plan of Ancient Rome are in connexion with 
Mr. Ashby’s article on restorations by Irench 
architects exhibited at Rome (p. 303), 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 14, 1861. 


Improved Granaries. 

THE agricultural journals of France draw 
attention to a new 2m of preserving 
wheat. It consists of pits dug in the earth 
and lined with masonry or brickwork, which 
is afterwards coated with thin sheet iron. 


months in such pits; and the result, says 
the Heonomist, was that the grain was pre- 
served in excellent condition. 
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The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato: General View of Model from the South. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESTORATIONS BY FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


|GENER AL notice of the Archeological 
Exhibition, which is being held this 
| year in the Baths of Diocletian at 
|has already appeared in these columns 
s, May 19), but there is one class cf 
js of which the excellence and im- 
ce is such that they seem to call for 
| treatment ; and these are two splen- 
bonstructions in the form of models 
ed by two French architects, MM. 
land Hébrard, both old students of 
lla Médici. The former has spent 

years of persistent, careful work in 
jeparation of his model of ancient 
on the scale of 1: 400, which is that 
fessor Lanciani’s at plan, the foun- 
of the study of ancient Rome at the 
day. Not content with following the 
‘ch eologic vailable, he 
ducted independent inv 
of detail, ¢.g., as to the exact location 
hture of the carceres of the Circus 
us, as to the identity of the temple 
occupied the elevated platform above 
jh of Titus, etc., so that his judgment 
ways command our respect. This is 
te place to enter into a detailed 
m of the model, but a few general 
frations may not inappropriately be 
1 upon. 
illustrations (see plate 
courtesy and kindne: ye us a 
ye view of the model seen from the 
jast, and a plan, as yet unpublished, 
tespond. The north-east portion of 
ty, the tableland from which the 
h, Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline 
te (including the Baths of Diocletian, 
feetorian Camp, etc. and a large 
lt of public parks), and also the Jani- 
jand Vatican, are omitted. -We are 
‘at once by the large space occupied 
lic buildings (temples, baths, circuses, 
\vyith which gardens are often asso- 
| even in the central portion of the 
jz we must remember that the great 
| gardens were mainly ated in the 
lg districts which are not included in 
\view of the model. As is shown in the 
jof the growth of Rome given by Dr. 


due to M. 


Thomas Ashby at the Town Planning Con- 
ference last October, almost all the emperors 
who reigned for more than a very few years 
increased the number of public buildings, and 
generally constructed a particular group of 
them; sometimes they encroached on the 
Campus Martius, in origin an open flat space 
by the river on the west of the Via Flaminia 
(the modern Corso), used as a drill and exercise 
ground ; but often they erected their monu- 
mental edifices in more thickly-populated 


quarters of the city, and this was especially 
the case with the s sive Imperial Fora. 

The period chosen is, indeed, thus described 
by M. Bigot himself in the brief Notice sur 
2 Relief de Rome Impériale, which he has 
prepared for the use of visitors :—“ The city 
is represented at the middle of the IVth 
century after Christ, the period at which its 
monumental aspect attained its highest 
development. The last great buildings con- 
structed are the Basilica of Maxentius, which 


The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato: The Mausoleum. 
Restoration by M, Ernest Hébrard. 
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The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato : 


View of the Peristyle in its present condition. 


was inaugurated by Constantine, and the 
Baths of Constantine. The Emperor Con- 
stans! ip fo) /brir from Egypt the 


greatest of the obelisks, which now adorns 
the Square of 8. John Lateran, and places 
it in the Circus Maxim and this is the 
ing-touch. The edicts of Constantine 
have already dealt a mortal blow to Paganism: 
the temples are shortly to be closed ; those 
which the fire destroys will certainly not be 
reconstructed. The churches, on the other 
hand, are rising from the earth [they hardly 
fall within the extent covered by the medel]. 
The reign of Julian (360) checks for a 
moment the fall of Paganism and the 
progress of Christianity. On the eve of the 
barbarian invasions Rome has never been so 
fair.’ The moment of representation is 
indeed well chosen; the age of Constantine, 
while it marks a decadence in the execution 
of det. and in the fineness of decoration, 
witnessed the solution of problems of con- 
struction which earlier builders had hardly 
attempted, and a new style of architecture 
begins. 

Another point which strikes us at once is 
the extreme narrowness of the streets. We 
have to remember that the privilege of driving 
in a carriage within the city was an excep- 
tional one, conceded to only a very few, and 
that cart traffic was mainly carried on at 


night. The richer citizens went about in 
litters, the poorer on foot, so that wide 
streets were unnecessary, and we find narrow 
alleys like those which are seen in seaport 
towns on the Mediterranean at the present 
day. But even the main arteries of traffic 
seem of inconsiderable width to us who are 
accustomed to modern roads and vehicles ; 
the standard width of a Roman high-road 
outside the city is only 14 ft., so that those 
ancient bridges which are still in use on the 
modern high-roads are narrower than the 


rest of the ro somewhat paradoxically, 
inasmuch as they were slightly wider than 
the rest of the road in ancient times. The 
Roman vehicles were obviously narrow, with 
a width of not much over 5 ft., and long 
narrow carts are still in favour in the 
Campagna. 


But the narrowness of the streets had 
another object : to give shelter from the sun 
in summer and from the cold north wind in 
winter—a fact of which it would seem that 
the city architects of modern Italy have 
been entirely oblivious. Modern traffic, and 
especially motor traffic, demands, it is true, 
a certain number of broad arteries and open 
spaces ; but it ought to be recognised, at the 
very outset of the campaign in favour of the 
better planning of towns, that climatic 
conditions must be carefully considered, and 
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that in the south a very broad street)|) 
very large square, such as that in fro/™ 
t 
I 


he new monument to Victor Emmanue! 
may, unless adequately shaded by tree! 
a disadvantage rather than otherwise. 
The model shows us another ea 
which the superiority of the judgme 
1e Roman architects is clear. At the } 
Ailius, at any rate, and at certain di 
points well, especially in the vieinit\f 
other bridges, the embanking walls off 
Tiber were not, as now, perpendicula}y 
1ough to provide only for the river yf 
full, but there were two steps on each |f 
so that, when the river was high, alll! 
eight arches of the Pons Ailius came ||f 
us when it was at its normal level! 
three flood arches and the upper | 
remained dry ; while, when it was low, } 
the three large central arches were emplo 
but there was always a regular and adeq} 
flow of water between its banks. Vowa| 
on the other hand, when the river is 
current is distributed over too wide a }; 
and at some points mudbanks are forn| 
for several years, indeed, owing to the } 
calculations of the engineers, the left anf 
the river the island was silted up, 
there w erious talk of filling it up 
abolishing it. i 
One or two other points strike our attent} 
the enormous Circus Maximus, the long lin} 
the aqueducts crossing the Celian hill} 
more important ones, which came in at 
highest level of the Esquiline tableland,} 
omitted), the walls and towers of Aurel 
along the left bank of the Tiber, whicht 
now completely disappeared ; but a deta) 
consideration would take too long. Dy 
willno doubt be points upon which M. Bi 
opinions may be challenged and dise 
but the conscientious thoroughness ¥ 
which the work has been done must aly) 
entitle them to respect; and it is 0 
fortunate that it has been possible to inel 
in the exhibition this magnificent reconst 
tion, the fruit of years of patient labour | 
of study of the monuments themsel 
which for the first time places before | 
eyes an adequate picture of what wer 
believe that ancient Rome was. Whate 
may be the ultimate destination of 
model, it is most earnestly to be hoped t 
a copy, if not the original, will tem 
available for study in Rome. 
The model is so large that a special] | 
has been set apart for it; but in the } 
devoted to the City of Rome in the exhibit 
itself there is hung a very fine plan of 
constructed ancient Rome, executed by 
Chedanne, another old student of the V 


ch 
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The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato : 


Model of Central Avenue and Peristyle. 
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Turning to the consideration of M. 
ird’s model* and drawings, which are 
fl close by, we find ourselves in a not 
much earlier period. Diocletian’s palace 
alato must have been almost, if not 
ly, completed at the moment of his 
htion on May 1, 305; and in it we find 
y the dawn of a new architecture and 
jnew style of decoration. It has a 
] interest for us, for our own Robert 
made it the subject of a monumental 
* Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor 
btian at Spalato in Dalmatia’? (London, 
which up till last year held the field as 
pst attempt at reconstruction available, 
his plan, though to some extent 
ed by imaginary additions and ad- 
be to a presupposed but often non- 
Int symmetry, still holds good in its 
Joutlines even after the researches of 
Ircheeologists of the present day. Pro- 
Niemann, of Vienna, has recently 
hed a plan and drawings of what 
ly exists, with restorations of portions 
> palacet ; while M. Hébrard has also 
q up a plan, with complete restorations, 
| upon the most careful study, and 
ling hypothesis as fai possible. His 
ings, and a model based upon them 
ated by the sculptor, R. Matauschelk), 
Ishibited at the Baths of Diocletian ; 
jhe drawings, with a text in which M. 
jes Zeiller will co-operate, w ill be 
shed in the course of the present year. 
meanwhile, M. Zeiller has written a 
\pamphlet to serve as an explanation 
le exhibit (Le Palais de Diocletien & 
to, Paris, 1911), from which, with the 
permission of M. Hébrard, the illustra- 
jare taken. 
} building was neither a villa in the 
vt, nor a palace in the modern sense of 
jord, but was a fortified castle, resem- 
}a Roman camp in plan; though M. 
|; thinks it is not unlikely that the 
wement was directly taken from some 
itown as Antioch (we may add Aosta 
jurin to the comparison, both of which 
bly owe their origin to camps). It was 
jmded by an almost rectangular enceinte, 
Isquare towers at the angles; in the 
} of each side, except the side towards 
‘a, the south-west, was a gate flanked 
|xagonal towers, and there were other 
hediate square towers, one in each 
n between the gate and the angle 
On the south-west side there was a 
sd portico, adorned by engaged 
jms, above which there was probably 
Ace garden. The only exit on this side 
| low postern in the centre, leading out 
‘mall landing-place, and communicating 
narrow passage under the tablinum 
ithe vestibule. In the centre two 
intersected, roughly at right angles, 
@ two blocks of buildings in the north- 
in half of the enclosure, themselves 
Inded by a walk which led round the 
lal walls, the space immediately ad- 
to the latter being no doubt used for 
fooms. These two blocks were prob- 
joccupied, the one by the imperial 
| the other by the servants’ quarters, 
fb, etc. 
tthe south-eastern half, however, the 
jstreet did not run on, but at once 
id a peristyle, on the right of which 
| sacred enclosure with a temple (now 
hptistery of the Cathedral), and on the 
jmausoleum (now the Cathedral). See 
(panying plan. Straight on was a circu- 
\stibule, leading to the palace proper; 
jh side a passage opened to the domestic 
brs, while going straight on the chief 
fion-room, the tablinum, was reached. 
e very little remains above ground, but 
eful study and investigation of the 
factions, which are far better preserved, 
labled M. Hébrard to form a very fair 
f the original disposition of the palace ; 


Was actually executed by MM, Germain and 
icc M. Hebrards drawings, on the scale 


| Palast Diokletians in Spalato, Vienna, 1910. 
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The Palace of Diocletian. 
Restoration by M. Ernest Hébrard. 


and, though the names he has assigned to 
the individual rooms are not in all cases 
absolutely certain, they may be regarded as 
at least highly probable. 

On each side of the tablinwm is a group of 
six small rooms, deriving their light from a 
narrow court which separates them from it. 
These, on the analogy of a similar group 
of rooms at Hadrian’s Villa, M. Hébrard 
supposes to be guest-chambers. Beyond 
them, on the north-west, is a large apsidal 
hall, probably the library or museum, running 
from north-east to south-west; it was not 
accessible directly from the tablinum, but only 
by means of the long covered promenade 
which, on the side of the sea (the south-west), 
replaced the strong walls and towers of the 


other three sides. Further on, again, is 
another smaller hall with an exedra, and 


then come the private apartments of the 
Emperor and the baths. 
On the south-east the arrangement is not 
symmetrical, as Adam had supposed, but 
quite different. The principal hall on this 
side is cruciform, with its axis running 
parallel to that of the south-western fagade, 
and an apse at the north-west, and the 
rooms surrounding it differ in plan from 
those on the other side ; and beyond it, at 
the south-east extremity, is a self-contained 
group of rooms, which probably formed the 
women’s quarters. 
The Palace of Diocletian contains many 
remarkable innovations in architecture, such 
as the use of the arch resting directly on a 
column in the peri », the transformation, 
in the middle of the south-west facade, of 
a horizontal architrave into_a semicircular 
archivolt, ete.—though M. Zeiller is wrong 


(p. 50) in claiming that it offers the first 
example of the use of mosaic in the decora- 
tion of a dome: we may cite, as an example 
to the contrary, a nymphzum in the Roman 
Campagna, near the Via Tiburtina, described 
by Dr. Ashby in “ Papers of the British School 
at Rome,” Vol. III., p. 104. We shall 
therefore, welcome the forthcoming publica- 
tion of MM. Hébrard and Zeillex’s great wo 
and we may congratulate the French archi- 
tectural students of the Villa Médici upon the 
splendid. restorations that two of their 
number have been able to produce asa vesult 
of their studies there, with the hope that 
British students will one day demonstrate 
that they are capable of work of a similar 
character. 


THE ROMAN FORUM. 


In the Zimes of September 5 and 6 appeared 
two articles giving an exceedingly interesting 
résumé of twelve years’ work of excavation in 
the *‘ Foro Romano,” kased on the report now 
in preparation by Commendatore Boni in view 
of the International Archeological Congress 
to be held in Rome in 1912. Few spots on 
the surface of the Old World have been the 
scene for so long a period of an intense and 
constantly varying political and social life, 
and, consequently, subject to such frequent 
alterations in aspect, as these few acres of 
valley kottom. The, greatest caution and 
experience is thus necessarily. required in the 
work of exploration so as to obtain the maxi- 
mum of information from the numerous strata 
of construction laid bare by the pick and 
shovel, and conclusions based on partial 
excavation have constantly to be revised im 
view of more exhaustive search. 
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It is therefore of great value to have this 
autnoritative stocktaking, often a period of 
scientific investigation prosecuted with great 
activity and peculiarly rich in results. 

The topics discussed resolve themselves into 
six heads. The first is the primitive cemetery 
near the Cloaca Maxima, containing examples 
of various types of early burial, and so old 
that it was a surprise to contemporaries even 
as early as Republican times when a portion 
of it was discovered in one of the rebuildings 
of the great sewer. The second is the 
identification by Commendatore Boni of the 
remains of masonry, consisting of great blocks 
of square tufa, intersected by the foundations 
of the Arch of Titus, with the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, and of other foundations hard 
by with those of the Chapel of the Public 
Lares, the powers which stood in the same 
relation to the Commonwealth as the Lares 
Familiares to the family, representing as 
they did the reserve of the latent energy of 
the Roman people. 

The third is provided by the massive con- 
rete substructure of fortifications, traceable 
from the House of the Vestals to beyond the 
Arch of Titus, indicating the existence of 
two parallel walls with external towers, 
probably built by Aurelius in the IIIrd 
century. This work involved the destruction 
of aristocratic mansions of the Ist, in one of 
which a mosaic floor and basement with 
cubicles for slaves opening out of a central 
corridor have been identified. 

A longer portion of the discussion is 
devoted to the “Tribunal of Trajan,’ which 
Commendatore Boni sees in certain remains 
found in the centre of the Forum on the same 
site as those of the base of the colossal statue 
of Domitian. Among these are two reliefs 
commemorating the proclamation by Trajan 
of largesse to the people, which are of great 
importance from the topographical point of 
view, for the Emperor is represented as stand- 
ing in the Forum, and if an agreement can 
be arrived at as to their interpretation the 
exact position of many of the surrounding 
buildings will be determined beyond ques- 
tion. No such agreement is, however, yet 
vestablished among archeologists. ua 
_ Of more archeological than architectural 
import is the passage in Commendatore Boni’s 
veport in which he deals with the origin of 
the famour Niger Lapis, which he believes 
to have been placed as a propitiation after 
the discords and bloodshed which occurred 
at the time of the Gracchi on the site of an 


oid destroyed shrine. This had been care- 
fully filled in with river gravel mixed with 
sacrificial ash and votive offerings before 


keing covered by 
locus religios 
omen. 


the black slab marking 
a spot of mourning and ill- 


Architecturally the most interesting 
passage descri the work done at the 
Basilica Admilia, which, thanks to the 


removal of a group of houses, it has been 
possible to explore—sufiiciently, at least, to 
make it clear that this magnificent structure 
fell in a single day, as the result, probably, of 
an earthquake. ‘The tangled mass of material 
accumulated on. the floor is far too bulky to 
be removed except by slow degrees, but the 
main lines of the building can now be re- 
constructed with tolerable certainty from 
what is uncovered, in the light: of the drawings 
made at the Renaissance of the portions of 
the fagade then still standing. In front of 
the portico ran a line of fourteen taberna, 
richly decorated with marbles, corresponding 
with the bays of the portico behind, and form. 
ing a. projecting ground story parallel with 
the Sacra Via. This was the only portion 
estored in the Vith century after the 
ster. ‘he rest was abandoned in despair, 
but utilised as a quarry first for the decora- 
tion of the new Rome on the Bosphorv 

and later of the newer Rome of the Renais. 
sance. It appears to have been “divided into 
three naves by two lines of very large 
columns of African breccia surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals. These columns sup- 
ported richly-carved crossbeams, above which 
rose another line of slighter columns, which 


in _ their turn supported the cornice and 
coffered ceiling. With the exception of a very 
few broken shafts of columns, 


z still standing 
on white marble bases, everything lies buried 
in inextricable confusion. “Here. and. there 
san be seen the foliage. of capitals, -pieces. of 
most delicate tracery, and the mouldings of 
bases, architraves, But for the 


and cornices. 
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most part the mass of ruins seems jumbled 
beyond all hope of disentanglement—the 
delicately:cut acanthus of white marble 
sapitals lies next to a shaft of cipollino, flaking 
off like leaves from a book, or a great column 
of breccia, disintegrating into its component 
parts; and all these are mixed up with the 
crumbling blocks of the tufa walls. The 
old pavement was formed of “great squares 
of Chian and Numidian marble bordered with 
bands of cipollino.”’ 

The Times articles close with a well- 
deserved tribute to Commendatore Boni, not 
only as a learned and imaginative archw- 
ologist, but as an excellent and withal tasteful 
cuvator, “for the Forum is really beautiful, 
thanks to the skill with which vegetation has 
been used to hide the scars of excavation, 
the débris of the least important remains, and, 
above all, the modern work of necessary 
restoration.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Onz of the water-colours in 

An Architect- the South Kensington Museum 

Painter. is “The River Orwell, and 

the Bridge near Ipswich,” by 

James Harrison, who “exhibited landscapes 

at the Royal Academy, 1827-46.” Mr. Ralph 

Thomas, in Notes and Queries for September 9, 

identifies the artist as one who began life as a 

painter but found his living in architecture ; 

one of his semi-successes being a design for the 

City of London Schools,”’ which the Committee 
awarded the third premium.” 


OnE of the most interesting 


Monumental features of the Ancient Art 
Brasses. Section at the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition is that devoted 


to the monumental bras 


arranged by Mr. 


Walter E. Gawthorp, F.S.A. (Scot.). There 
are to be n also rubbings of various periods 
and styles, including one after the XIVth 


century s to Abbot Delamere at St. 
Albans, which is of Flemish workmanship. 
By the way, the Archdeacon of Oldham dedicated 
a few weeks ago, in Islip Church, Northants, 
the brass reproduced on this page, in memory 
of John and Anne Nicoll. It was designed by 
Mr. T. G. Gawthorp, and engraved in the work- 
shops of ‘Messrs. Gawthorp & Sons, who are 
now engaged on the restoration of some brasses 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Brass in Islip Church, Northants. 
Designed by Mr. T. G. Gawthorp. 
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Ir any site might have \\7 
An Abandoned deemed immune from | 
City. vulgarity of advertisemen/@ 
would be that strange rela 
the past, the abandoned city of Les Bi| 
slowly expiring on the arid rocks of. Proyel# 
But no; one of the most prominent portion |) 
this rocky eyrie has recently been cut ti) 
smooth face and whitened to receive a cola) 
advertisement. Les Baux is one of the curl 
ties of Europe. In the Middle Ages it well 
flourishing city, ruled by a line of warl) 
barons, who claimed the kingdom of Arles 
the county of Provence, and from whom )\ 
Houses of Orange and of Monaco are actu 
nded. The failure of water, the imac} 
of the situation, and the general incre! 
in security, rendering such a lofty perch unnell! 
sary, have gradually reduced the populatior}! 
some 400, a tenth of its former size. But} 
great castle and many of the buildings sta 
Among them are many of Gothic and Renaissa}) 
times. The latter include a graceful lif) 
; 


Protestant chapel, the only example left in} 
France of a Huguenot place of worship. ] 
what renders Les Baux unique in Bure) 
though paralleled in Arabia and India, is | 
fact that many of its ancient buildings ¢) 
notably large portions of the castle are he 
out of the solid rock, and are, in fact, monolit) 


Tan Wren Church of | 
Andrew - by - the - Wardro’ 
where restorations haye bi} 
in progress, will be re-oper 
on the 22nd inst. In the parish magazine if 
Rector writes :— 
“For the first time I am able to see { 
beauty of the richly-carved roof and its yari¢ 
designs. Right down from east to west { 
centre of the slightly domed roof is broken } 
large circles of deeply-carved flowers and fm} 
rivalling in beauty and richness of design t 
woodwork of Grinling Gibbons himself | 
small triangular design surmounts eye 
column which rises from the galleries to t 
ceiling, and a different design fills ea 
triangle, though they consist in each case 
cherubs’ heads surmounting designs of fruit 
flowers. But those which strike one most @ 
the carvings over the centre of each arch, T 
same designs for these are on both sides of t 
church. Let me begin at the west end, whe 
keeping watch over the organ is an eagle wi 
outspread win, anding on the open Boo 
The second d n consists of two cheru 
holding a la crown over some flowers; tl 
third, cherubs sitting on clouds; the four 
is that of cherubs without wir with a desig 
of rushes entwined round them, while 
fifth design, over the altar, is of a large whi! 
dove with outspread wings with a branch 
olive leaves coming out of either side of 1 
mouth.” 


A City 
Church. 


THE collapse of a wall ap 
roof of a winter garden an 
lounge, which were bein 
added to the  HEldorad 
Music Hall at Nice, on Brida 
last, has resulted in several people being kallec 
It is thought that the work, which was bein 
carried out in reinforced concrete, had né 
been given sufficient time to set before th 
internal fitting had been commenced, 

The loss of life through the collapse of 
structure, though not a criminal offence 
reminds one of the early days when such Wa 
the case. De Morgan, when making excaya 
tions at the tell or mound at the Acropolis a 
Susa, unearthed a large block of black diorite 
on which were engraved the Laws of Hammu 
rabi, who lived about 2200 B.c. 

This code, which gives the Laws of Babylo 
at that time, was engraved upon the colum 
in forty-nine long columns with introductor, 
and concluding texts. Forty-four columns at 
still intact. Amongst others the laws gover 
ing building are given, and provided that th 
responsibility of unsound workmanship reste 
with the builder. If the builder erected 
house which fell down and killed the owner th 
builder had to pay the penalty with his life 
If one or more of the owner’s slaves were killed 
the builder had to replace slave for slave, am 
if the owner’s son were killed, the builder's oW 
son was put to death. One wonders wha 
happened when the builder had no son! ul 
builder had also to pay compensation fe 
damage to the property or utensils of the owne 
and, further, had to rebuild the parts thé 
had fallen down. 


The Penalty 
of Jerry 
Building. 
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Few of the tourists who visit 
{Roman Paris are aware that, like Arles 
Hhitheatre and Nimes, it possesses its 
JLutetia. Roman amphitheatre. Exca- 

yations made in 1870-3, near 
fae de Navarre, in the squalid quarter 
sing on the Rue Mouffetard, with its age- 
Jeputation as the resort of cut-throats, 
ickets, ef hoc genus omne, disclosed the 
Hen “Arénes. de Lutéce.” Th 
jacted in the [Ind or IIIrd century .D., 
je proximity to the summer residence of 
Jman Governor, remains of which are to be 
ja the garden of the Musée de Cluny. 
4, they were outside the city proper, then 
d to the island in the Seine, and occupied 
ion on the slopes of the hill, later known 
fitagne Ste. Geneviéve. The ellipse measures 
180 ft. by 150 ft., and the structure, 


lj was less well-preserved than many 
m examples, has been extensively 
d. After protracted negotiations, 


dly broken off, the municipality has 
ly come to terms with the owner of the 
nd intends to make the amphitheatre 
jecessible to the public, after clearing the 
Hches of obstructing buildings. Whether 
Hroposed to utilise it for a revival of 
i/orial shows, or for bull fights of the 
§a type, or merely for the comparatively 
jpw-fights of Southern France has not yet 
spvealed. 


‘Tur steps which the London 
County Council is taking 
through its Superintending 
ct’s Department to 
/further decay in the stonework of that 
ng relic of Old London, the York 
gate. have not been taken a moment too 
Jor, even as it is, many of the features 
stone-carving have altogether disap- 
4,” says the Antiquary. “It was the 
Hul Society for the Protection of Ancient 
jigs, with its headquarters in the neigh- 


2 York 


Jer-gate. 


iz Buckingham-street, which urged the 
Society 


{| to apply preservatives. The 
id the information, at the 
i), that the best method of resisting the 
}of stonework has been found in repeated 
Hitions of baryta and lime, with a final 
of ground lias blue lime slaked in 
}) water, care being taken to avoid the 
isant appearance left by the baryta 
‘ent. This has been the means used to 
ib further decay of the famous XVIIth- 
Hy garden-front of St. John’s College, 
. work which was finished last year, 
ie treatment has also been employed 
iitisfactory results on the tower of West 
hurch and at Godalming Parish Church. 
nderstood that the water-gate will be 
(| on similar lines.’ Whether the cleaning 
tious or not, the immediate effect of the 


clis not satisfactory. After treatment, 
Weucture has been patched by masons, 
jjors to the Nicholas Stone, who so 


Ibly carried out the intentions of Inigo 
| The old-time shadows have vanished, 
fiorn of its mellow if grimy appearance, 
ise has lost some of its fascination. 


Earty last year (writes Mr 


edina R. E. Carr, British Vice- 
vahara, Consul) excavations _ were 
tdoba. arted by Government on the 


site of this marvellous Moorish 
bi and pleasure city, built in the Xth 
17 and razed to the ground shortly after. 
ituated between three and four miles 
Jordoha, at the foot of the Sierra, and 
peted in a series of about four terraces, 
)g a large extent of ground. In the 
Vand XVIth centuries the Hieronymite 


€}used the ruins as a quarry for the 
ig of their magnificent monastery close 
; ch is itself now in ruins, and it is believed 


é\great deal of the marble was burnt by 
b make lime. A quantity of interesting 
ues carved in stone, for wall decoration, 
| jperfect condition, has been unearthed, as 
s/ broken glass and pottery. The excava- 
jare being carefully and intelligently 
tjout with far too scanty funds. Various 
sions exist of this wonderful place, the 
\ivhich has been called by the people “ Old 
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Cordoba ” from time immemorial, though it 
was known by the learned to be that of Medina 
Azahara. 


Tue old city of Troyes is 
St. Jean, peculiarly rich in churches of 
Troyes. historical and artistic value. 


Some may be purer in style 
or more imposing in their proportions, but few 
present a more varied series of interesting 
features than St. Jean, whose southern side is 


seen in the accompanying figure. Its bells 
tang for the marriage of Charles of France 
with Isabel of Bavaria, a princess who con- 
tributed largely by her selfishness and un- 


patriotic conduct to the mis s of the Hundred 
Years’ War, and again later for that of her 
daughter Catharine, who brought as her dower 
to our Henry V. than the crown of 
France. Troyes wi d by a disastrous 
conflagration in 1. itated the 
rebuilding or r tion of many of its churches, 
and thus gave free scope for that school of 
Renaissance church design which flourished 
with such brilliance in the district. St. Jean, 


Belfry, St. Jean, Troyes. 


however, which dates. principally from the 
XIIIth and XVth centuries, seems to have been 
more considerably worked upon some half 
century later. 

Among its curiosities are the replacing of 
the medieval tracery in some of its chi 
windows by Renaissance substitutes simulating 
a skeleton structure with slender pilasters and 
pediments, of by no means ung) eful effect, 
and the picturesque clock. turret seen in the 
foreground of our ill tion. The church 
has recently suffered damage by the 
fall—an event long feared—of the steeple shown 
in the background. The ancient tower, no 
longer able to carry the heavy. slated timber 
belfry of a type common in the district, tottered 
under its load and disburthened itself of it on to 
a house on the, opposite side of the street, on 
which it rested like an extinguisher, while the 
bells were deposited in the attics, and a chimney- 
stack was spitted on the finial. 


Ever since the Renaissance 

The Villa of the site of that country villa 

Horace. in the Sabine Hills, which was 

so dear to the heart of Horace, 

has been a subject of keen interest and debate 

among archxologists. It appears that the 

French School in Rome has at last discovered 

its remains. The following is a translation of a 

note on the. subject-in the current number of 
Architecture : 

“The researches made to identify the site 
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of the villa made it possible to place it at Vigna 
di Corte, in the neighbourhood of Licenza. The 
excavations carried out in that district have 
actually resulted in the discov of sure 
evidence of the poet’s residence there. The 
finds include fragments of primitive walls and 
a mosaic pavement of the age of Augustus. 
The villa occupied the summit of a hill bounded 
on two sides by the little river Digentia. The 
dwelling-house was preceded by a garden of 
considerable size surrounded by arcades. In 
the centre of the garden a tank, 20 metres long, 
was found communicating with the river. On 
the left the imposing remains of a farm are 
still visible. A frigidarium, a large elliptical 
plunge-bath, and the calidarium, have been 
uncovered. The central building of the villa, 
containing splendid mosaics, extends as far as 
the banks of the Digentia. The remains found in 
the interior lead to the conclusion that it was 
rich in marbles and mural paintings. A con- 
siderable number of fragments of artistic value 
have been collected.” 

Unless these splendours were, to any large 
extent, added by Horace’s successors, which 
is, of course, possible, all this tends to show 
that his country home was not quite the simple 
little afiair, the unpretentious retreat amid the 
rusticities of a hill farm, that the genial old 
Roman poet depicts for us in his verses. 


THERE is a_ half-forgotten 
corner of Paris on the south 
bank of the Seine, hard by 
‘ the stateliness of the Boulevard 
St.” Germain and the gay student life of the 
“ Boul. Mich.,” but apart from both, a tangle 
of tortuous and ancient streets clustering 
round the Church of St. Séverin. This pictur. 
esque district is likely to be dragged from its 
obscurity and smartened up in conformity with 
its more up-to-date neighbours by means of a 
brand-new street driven through its heart 
The change hardly seems to be demanded by 
the necessities of traft r sanitation, and Paris 
would lose thereby one more bit of her old- 
world charm. St. Séverin, which is one of her 
not very numerous medimval churches, 
inspired some of Huysmans’s poetical pages, 
has much that is interesting about it. Though 
it has never been of first-rate importance, its 
history dates back over a thousand years. It 
may have been the successor of a chapel attached 
to the old Palais des Thermes, and certainly 


St. Severin, 
Paris. 


existed in the year 700, when it benefited by 
a large legacy from a certain Ermyntrude, a 
wealthy i 


lady of Par Nothing, however, 
of so early a date, and the present fabric 
of a picturesque amalgam of various 
periods, grouping picturesquely with the sur- 
rounding weather-beaten houses, and it is to be 
feared that when deprived of their companion- 
ship and thrust into the garish day of a modern 
thoroughfare it will lose much of its meaning. 

Three bays of the nave are of the XIIIth 
century, other portions date from 1347 to 
1439, and the choir is of the flamboyant work 
of the late XVth century. The building was 
not, even then, at the end of its transformat 
In the reign of Louis XIV. that great hei 
“La Grande Mademoiselle,” in a fit of piety, 
bestowed a new decoration upon it. A scheme 
was drawn up by Le Brun, the decorator of 
Versailles, for turning its Gothic barbarities 
into something less glaringly out of fashion. 
Its pointed arches were disguised in a casing 
of marble, with ornaments of gilded and painted 
stucco, and a new altar was provided with a 
baldacchino reposing on eight marble columns 
with bronze enrichments, and sculpture by 
Tuby. - ; 

More recently still, in 1840, the portal of 
the destroyed church of St. Pierre-aux-Baufs 
was removed from the precincts of Notre Dame 
and affixed—much restored, and without 
rhyme or reason—to the fagade, to replace, 
perhaps, its two famous stone lions which 
gave rise in the Middle Ages to the legal phrase, 
* Datum inter duos leone found in monkish 
judicial documents. 

St. Séverin, almost alone among Parisian 
churches, retains some vestiges of a cloister 
whose arches, partly built up, partly ruined, 
surround the Curé’s sad little garden, its only 
rival being the ‘“ Cloitre des Billettes” in the 
Marais, now the appurtenance of a Protestant 
place of worship. 
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RECENT WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION CASES.—II. 


Dependency. 
T is satisfactory to find that the decision 
7 of the Court of Appeal in Keeling v. New 
Monckton Collieries, Ltd., on which we 
commented adversely (the Bwilder, 
February 3), has been reversed by the House of 
Lords. “It was a case in which a man had left 
his wife and children in 1888 and never con- 
tributed at all again to their support before he 
met with his death in 1910, and yet the Court of 
Appeal had held that as his widow, she was a 
dependent and could claim compensation from 
his employers at the time of his death. This 
finding was based on the presumption of law 
that a husband is bound to maintain his wife, 
but the Ho of Lords have now held that, 
to render a wife dependent under the Act, this 
legal presumption does not alone suffice, but 
must be supported by fact. We commented 
on the extraordinary burden laid upon em- 
ployers by the decision of the Court of 
Appeal, and it is s actory to find that the 
House of Lords should have held it erroneous. 
In the case Jobson v. Cory & Sons, Ltd., 
the Court of Appeal have decided a point 
under the new Act which had received decision 
under the Act of 1897, in the case Williams 
». the Vauxhall Colliery Company, Ltd. (the 
Buiider, July 6, 1907). A workman, injured 
by accident, and having been paid compensa- 
tion, had had the payments terminated in 
an arbitration by the County Court judge 
on the ground that he had recovered. He 
subsequently died, and his dependents claimed 
compensation. ‘he proceedings terminating 
the payments, to which the deceased man was 
eld not to debar the dependents 
from claiming, as they have an independent 
right to compensation, although credit must 
tbe given for the sum paid to the deceased as 
compensation. Of course, the death must 
have been caused by the accident, but in 
our note to the former case we pointed out 
the important bearing these decisions have on 
policies of assurance. In some policies the 
daim has to be put forward within a limited 
specified time of the accident, whilst in others 
payments are only to ke continued for a 
certain period, and then be commuted, after 
which all liability on the part of the assurer 
is to cease. In such cases as the above 
awkward questions may arise between the 
employer and his insurers 


Incapacity. 

The recent case of Cory Brothers, Ltd., v. 
Hughes (current “‘ Law Reports ’’) is a very un- 
satisfactory decision from the employers’ point 
of view. On January 31, 1906, a collier sus- 
tained an injury to his right hand, and was 
paid 12s. id. as compensation until August, 
1908. His employers then found him light 
work at the same or slightly higher wages 
than he was earning before the accident. He 
worked at various kinds of light work until 
April, 1910. The work he was then engaged 
upon was of a nature that involved no exer- 
tion, but to get to the place of work he had 
to walk up hill, and, owing to a. diseased 
heart, he was unable to do this, and ceased 
working, and obtained registration of the 
verbal agreement made in February, 1906, 
under which he was originally paid compensa- 
tion. The employers then applied for a 
termination of the weekly payments from the 
time he had ceased working. It was proved 
that the heart disease had no connexion with 
the accident, but yet the County Court judge, 
whilst accepting this as a fact, awarded 10s. 
compensation as from the date the man had 
ceased work. The Court of Appeal approved 
this finding, holding the man to be suffering 
from incapacity, the result of the accident, and 
that it lay upon the employers to prove that 
that incapacity had ceased. The decision 
appears, howe r, to have the effect of imposing 
upon employers a liability for disease if once a 
man has been injured. Here the man, after the 
injury to his hand, seems to have had left him 
some earning capacity; for nearly two years he 
had earned something at light work, quite 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


ideration as to whether the 
paid him—which were the 
same as he had received before the accident— 
represented exactly his true earning capacit 
Heart disease further impaired this remaining 
earning capacity, but the employers are held 
liable in nearly the same amount as when the 
man had no disease. It is little to ke wondered 
at that employers are every day becoming 
more chary of employing men not¢ in the 
finest condition of age and health. 
Serious and Wilful Misconduct. 

Under the new Act of 1906, as we have 
frequently pointed out, serious and wilful 
misconduct on the part of a workman affords 
no defence to the employer where an accident 
results in death or serious and permanent 
disablement. 

This extraordinary provision gives rise to 
questions of extreme complication, as_ it 
riow becomes necessary to determine whether 
the act of serious and wilful misconduct takes 
the man out of the sphere of his employment 
or whether the misconduct has merely taken 
place within the scope of the employment. 
An employer giving strict orders where and 
how a man shall do his work might reason- 
ably believe that when a man acts in con- 
travention of his orders that man would be 
outside the scope of the employment and out- 
side the ambit of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, but two decisions in the current 
“Law Reports’ will serve to show that the 
law is not so simple. 

In the case of Harding v. Bryndda Colliery 
Company, Ltd., a collier was employed in a 
“bogey,” a passage above a “top hole,’’ or 
working, to cut a hole from the ‘“ bogey” 
into the “top hole’? to allow gas to escape 
from the latter. In accordance with rules 
made under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887, the working, or “top hole,’’ had been 
blocked up with boar and it was under- 
stood that any man was forbidden to enter 
a working so blocked. In the course of dril- 
ling the hole from the “begey the man 
asked the foreman’s leave to enter the work- 
ing from below, and leave was refused. 
Nevertheless, the man, who wished to ascer- 
tain whether the hole was being drilled in the 
right direction, entered the lower working 
and was asphyxiated. ‘The Court of Appeal, 
by a majority, held that the man’s depend- 
ents were entitled to compensation, as, though 
he was guilty of serious and wilful miscon- 
duct, he was acting within the scope of his 
employment. This finding appears to be 

ased upon the fact that when he met with 
his death the man was engaged in doing the 
particular operation he was employed to do, 
although doing it in a manner prohibited ky 
his employers, and the two Lords Justices 
distinguished this case from that of Weigall 
vy. South Hatton Coal Company, Ltd., where 
a collier went to a place different from that 
to which he was ordered and hewed coal there, 
and was held outside the course of his em- 
ployment. Lord Justice Buckley differed, and 
jound the two ca: indistinguishable, and 
we regret that his view did not prevail. 
What can be more disastrous to the safety 
of workmen than to prove to employers that 
regulations made and enforced for the men’s 
own security can be disregarded and com- 
pensation nevertheless be obtained? If an 
employer instructs a man to do an operation 
in a particular manner, and the man persists in 
taking another course, should he not be held 
just as much outside the course of his employ- 
ment as if he was doing some totally different 
operation? ‘The only common-sense answer 
to this proposition appears to be in the affirma- 
tive. For other cases on this thorny ques- 
tion we may refer our readers’ to Brice y, 
Edward Lloyd, Ltd. (the Builder, July 3 
1909), Pope v. Hills’ Plymouth Compan 
Ltd. (the Builder, July 9,°1910), and Barnes 
v. Colliery Company (the Builder, 

ebruary 3, 1911). “The above were all cases 
where there was a deviation on the part of 
the workmen from their duty apart from 
the performance of the particular job in hand, 
Be in Hopgood v. Olive Partington, Ltd. 

1e Builder, Tuly-9, 1910), will be found a 


apart from the c 
wages actually 


Fs 
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decision on the same lines as Harding’s ¢ 
where, in performance of the job in hanlj 
man disobeyed regulations. J 


Reference to Medical Referee. 

The last case we need refer to is Carola 
Harrington & Co. (current “ Law Report 
Paragraph 15 of the second schedule to 
Act states that “any committee, arbitre 
or judge may, subject to regulations 
by the Secretary of State and the Treas 


arising in the arbitration.” The aa 
mitted conflicting medical evidence on 


all contemplate a personal examination of 

question whether death was due to the al 
| 
. 


submit to a medical referee for report 
matter which seems material to any ques}) 
man by the referee, but in a case where 
man had died the County Court judge 4 
dent to the referee, and the Court of Ap 
have held that he had power to do so. 


THE TRADE UNION 
CONGRESS. 


Tue Trade Union Congress was opened 
New le on September 4, and continued) 
sittings throughout the week. ‘The delege 
numbered 521, as compared with 605 4 
ear, and the membership was stated to 
662,123, an increase of 14,418, despite | 
ithdrawal of the Amalgamated Society 
Carpenters and Joiners. In 1909 the memb 
ship was 1, 00, and in 1908 1,776,000. 

A nov ture was the attendance © 
representative on behalf of the Home Offi 
Mr. Shackleton, and the Board of Tradé y 
represented by three officials instead of 0) 
one. 

Those persons who anticipated unusua 
interesting debates on the labour problems. 
the day at this Congress will certainly he 
been disappointed, and a criticism of some 
the statements relating to the railway sir 
is rendered impossible out of respect t01 
Commission of Inquiry now sitting, } 
certain aspects of trade unionism in conmexi 
with what strike may be said to be sub judi) 
and at present any comment would 
unbefitting. 

One point, having regard to the ma 
serious strikes that have occurred during t 
past twelve months since the last Congre 
must, however, have struck anyone yeadi) 
the report of the proceedings, and that! 
the-absenee of any official and emphatic d 
claimer of the many acts of violence @ 
intimidation that have accompanied the 
strikes. During the currency of such strike 
and especially when acts of aggression a 
violence call for civil or military interventio 
it is the custom for labour leaders to hasti 
to assure the public that the trade umil 
workers take no part in sabotage, and th 
they are, in fact, rather the victims 
hooligans, who intervene and prejudice #l 
movement. If this be the case, it wou 
appear that the Trade Union Congre 
aiforded the very best opportunity for 
united public protest on the part of tat 
unionists against this wanton destruction | 
property, yet any such expression of opinic 
is absent from the presidential address : 
reported, and the public are entitled to dra 
the inference that, even if the trade unit 
members do not actually participate im the 
recurrent acts of violence, they, at leas 
have not taken the opportunity of deprecatit 
them as furthering their ends. 

One other point arises in connexion wi 
the presidential address, in which the Pie 
dent, Mr. W. Mullin, spoke of the supren 
folly of any body of employers declining | 
recognise the unions. Here, again, the Pre 
dent appears to have purposely shut his ey 
to facts only too apparent to the public. 01 
of the chief arguments for the recognition 
employ of the trade unions is that # 
unions ur collective bargaining by provi 
ing responsible leaders with whom the é 
ployers can treat. 


repudiated by the men; agreements approve 
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aders have been rejected by the men; 
#) leaders have been powerless either 
‘nce the men or to restrain them within 
ynits. It is.also noteworthy that no 
jpion was offered of the fact that the 
way company which recognised the 
4 far from having found its path 
iid, had encountered more unrest and 
iy than any other company. 

, the intolerance expressed by the 
ht of minorities and the recognition 
Wrights of minorities by any govern- 
looked. Mr. Mullin is 
scribed the conscience 
minority as “the selfish spirit of the 
and it is only becoming too 
t that the trade unions not only desire 
minorities, tut that the leaders 
eak the rules of the societies and take 
Hoefore ascertaining the 


| 
] xistence of 
jes or minorities amongst the members. 
resent labour unrest is largely a move- 
# the part of the trade unions to obtain 
ion. This being the case, it behoves 
Je union leaders first to set their own 
order to disown the hooligan element, 
a control over their own members, to 
by their owm constitutions, and to 
desponsibility for their acts. With so 
: be done in these respects revolu- 


speeches at the Congress are not only 
eprecated, but they serve to damage 
e union cause in the public eye. 
resence of representatives from the 
{jf Trade and the Home Office at the 
Hs was made the subject of rather 
gebate. Having regard to the charac- 
tome of the speeches delivered during 
the presence of Government 
at such meetings seems some- 
B}omalous. 

ctual kus of the Congress is 
shortly reported. The complete 
‘of the Osborne judgment was called 
)| the usual motion for nationalisation 
ays was carried, the action of the 
faent in connexion with the railway 
feing used as an argument in favour 
jotion. 

Wttitude of the Congress towards the 
te Bill was somewhat curious. In the 
Eice, a resolution that the insurance 
f| should be non-contributory was 
6) on a card vote by 940,000 to 825,000 
‘But a resolution that the burden of 
1) workers whose wages are less than 


Jjald be placed upon the employer and 


"se was carried on a rd vote of 
to 408,000. Then Mr. Clynes moved 
imnibus”’ resolution dealing with 


B}juestions, such as withholding benefit 
Hesons in ot of compensation, the 
iment of a tribunal to adjudicate on 
iuct of medical men, but which con- 
The Congress declares that State 
e should be given according to the 
of industrious people, and therefore 
Hyhat persons with wages below 25s. 
tie called upon to contribute less than 
laid men, or be relieved of all pay- 
1) the scheme.’ This resolution was 
imtire by a show of hands. Thus, in the 
Hf half a day the Congress appears to 
janced from receiving the Bill on a 
ttory basis to exempting a very large 
i\m their full contribution or any con- 
at all. Mr. Roberts, who opposed 
reported to have enunciated 
faordinary contention that the Work- 
‘jompensation Act should be amended 
) give injmed workmen full wages 
of hali wages. The labour leaders 
Py slow in appreciating the disadvan- 
Hhich the present Compensation Act 
ip workers who are not in the prime 
ind vigour, and although they have 
eye for the dangers of malingering 
Hie unions or friendly societies are con- 
ithey soon allow this principle to be 
jt of when the burden is to be imposed 
?| shoniders, 
‘jolution condemning the method of 
je in connexion with labour exchang: 
Hs the working of the exchanges, 
ijt it is ated that some miners’ 
4) had unintentionally voted against 
jjution. 


tion in introducing a Bill deal- 
x disputes, some of the pro- 
e dealt with last week, was 
5} by the Congress and the Bill itself 
jived. 
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By the suspension of the standing orders a 
special resolution was moved and vied con- 
gratulating the transport workers and the 
women’s trade unions on the successes they 
had achieved. Myr. Roberts, the seconder of 
this resolution, did deprecate any disorder and 
excesses that might have been committed, but 
from the debates it is apparent that the 
general strike is to be the favourite weapon 
in the hands of the trade unions in the future 
to the detriment of that far wiser and more 

ae 


its adoption, and a better feeling has thereby 
been cultivated between employers and em 
ployed, and it will be a national misfortune 
if the disastrous strikes of the last twelve 
months displace the more creditable methods 
of arriving at settlements in trade disput 
Whatever the immediate results of any par- 
ticular strike may appear to be, it has to 
be remembered that they involve a disloca- 
tion of trade with evil effects, which in many 
cases are permanent. The country involved 
in kes is losing trade daily to her foreign 
competitors, and, to quote the ancient fable, 
the disputants in the end are left quarrelling 
over the two shells of the oyster, whilst the 
oyster itself, the trade of the country and the 
profits from which wages eventually have to 
be paid, has passed into other hands. — 

The trade unions have useful functions to 
perform, and, as we have always admitted, 
perform certain of these functions well; under 
the Insurance Bill their administrative 
capacity will further be called into the public 
service, and it will be a matter for regret if 
ever they convert themselves into purely 
militant ‘political societies. We have before 

tserved that the debates at these Congresses 
dly do the trade unions justice, and that, 
as at present conducted, they are detrimental 
rather than otherw to the cause of trade 


unionism. On the present occasion, for 
instance, a serious debate on the Insurance 
Bill, and especially on that portion of it 


which relates to unemployment benefit, might 
have proved of considerable value and a wel- 
come substitute for the discursive utterances 
on all kinds of questions which have charac: 
terised the proceedings at this Congress. 
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Compact Concrete Plant. 


A COMPACT CONCRETE 
MIXING INSTALLATION. 


Tue plant illustrated on this p was 
specially designed for use in the construction 
of a building in a busy street and where storage 


accommodation could not be provided in the 
customary way. The object of the arrange- 
ment was to enable the contractors to prepare 
concrete rapidly and economically, at the same 
time guarding inst delays due to lack of 
mat: and against inconvenience from 
excessive quantities of materials. 

As may be seen by the sketch, the plant 
consists of a framed structure including two 
construction towers, one for hoisting sand and. 
the other for ho g¢ aggregate. In the 
middle, a bunker divided into two compart- 
ments, each with a di ge valve at the 
bottom of the hopper, re s the sand and 
aggregate, and delivers these into the concrete 
mixer below, which in turn discharges its load 
into a hopper, feeding truck ibution 
of concrete to different parts of the site. The 
storage capacity of the sand bunker is 
25 cubic yds., and that of the aggregate bunker 
50 cubic yds. The hoists and mixer are 
operated by electric motors. 

Sand and ag; te are delivered by waggons 
with bottom discharge into the shoots shown, 
and at the foot of these they are raised by the 
two bucket elevators and discharged through 
shoots into the bunk The hopper below 
the mixer has the capacity of 4 cubic yds., 
thus providing a small 1 
concrete, Each elevator 
85 cubie yds. per hour. 

The arrangement is one of a type which may 
be found useful by builders having occasion to 
undertake reinforced concrete construction 
in cities and large towns. 


has the capacity of 


The council of the Builde Merchants’ 
Alliance (Limited), after considerir veral 
eases of picketing, have agreed that the 
following resolution be sent to the Home 
Secretary:—“'That the attention of the 
Government be called to the violence d 
disorder occasioned during the recent: strikes 
by the intimidation of willing workers under 
the guise of peaceful picketing.’’ 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. ; 
The Bishop of Exeter recently laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church at Cattle- 
down, Plymouth. The church is being built by 
Messrs’ W. Cowlin & Sons, of Bristol, from 
a design by Sir C. A. Nicholson, of Messrs. 
Nicholson & Corletie, London. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARLINGTON. 
‘The new secondary school for girls, erected 
by the Durham County Council in Cleveland. 
avenue, Darlington, is now completed. The 
front elevation is of red brick, with freestone 
facings, and the interior of the building is 
heated with pipes from a lar, boiler in the 
basement, while the lighting is done by 
electri The building has been designed 
by Mr. W. Rushworth, E.R.LE the County 
iducation architect, who has also superv 
the erection of the school. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. R. Blackett; the heat- 


ing engineers, Me . Richardson & Cc 
and the interior 


furnishing has been carried 
out by the North of England_ School Furnish- 
ing Company. Messrs. Cox-Walker put in the 
electric-light fittings. H. W. Bulmer, 
of Dyrham, and Mr hatterton, of Gates- 
head, were the clerks _ The cost of 
the Buildings, including electric lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilating, tar paving, and the laying 
out of the grounds, was 11,862/. 


COUNTY 


chools for the village 


of Eccleston, near . Helens, have n 
opened. The schools, which h accommoda- 


100 boys and girls, have been built 
from plans by Mr. Littler, county architect, 
nsist of three class-rooms, 

arching space, entrance halls, uk-rooms, 
sa ieee nee offices, all on the ground floor. 
‘The building is one story high, faced ex- 
ternally with Ravenhead rusticated _ bricl 
The work has been carried out by Mess 
Jno. Rothwell & Sons, contractors, St. Helens. 

NEW SCHOOLS, SUTTON V EB. 

In the latter half of the XVIth century, 
William Lambe, citizen and Clothworker 
(who built the water-conduit near Holborn), 
founded a gramma school at Sutton Valence, 
Kent, which he placed under the conduct of 
the Clothworkers’ Company. The Company 
continued the management of the shool until 
about a xy ago, when they transferred it 
to the United Westminster Schools, for 
purposes of the Emmanuel School, and agreed 
to contribute towards the cost of rebuilding 
the premises. The new puildings, erected by 

STs. allis & Sons, Ltd., of Maidstone, 
of 30,000/., after plan ea 
sions by Mr. H. Perey Adams, were opened 
eee thee weeks ago by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, LEVEN. i 

This school has been reconstructed from 
tha plans prepared by Me Haxton & 
Walker, architects, of Leven, and the additions 
include a central hall, suite of modern cl 
laboratory, and art-room. The wor 
by the following contracto: 
‘W. Black & Son, Kirkcaldy ; 
Swinton, Leven; plumbers, 
Edinburgh ; 
plasterers, Messrs. C. Neaves & Son; slater, 
Mr. T. Black, St. Andrews; 
H. Garron, Kirkcaldy; -, tile work, Messrs. 
‘Allan & Son, Edinburgh; electrical work; Mr. 
©. Melville, Kirkeald steel work, Mr. D. 
Haig, - Kirkcaldy: heating, Messr: James 
Combe & Son, Glasgow; painting, Messrs. 
J. G. Rolland & Son, Leven. 

NEW SCHOOLS, STANWAY. 

These schools have been erected at a cost of 
about 3,394, from plans prepared: t 
J. W. Start, -F.S.1., architect, of Colchester. 
The work was carried out by Mr. Charles 
Deaves, contractor, of Bures, and the schools 
were opened last week. 

NEW SCHOOL, UPPERMILL 

The plans for: these buildings have been 
prepared by the county architect, Mr. Graham, 
and the estimated cost of the whole work is 
about: 4,500/.> The accommodation provides for 
about 250 scholars. 

NEW SCHOOLS, DUFFRYN, EBBW VALE. 


rooms, la 
was carried ow 


The estimated cost of erection of these schools. 


is about 15,0007., and the plans were prepared 
by Mr. Henry Waters, M.S.A., architect, of 
Ebbw Vale. The bills of quantities wi taken 
ont by Mr. Stanley Hatchings, the 
electrical engineer was Mr. W. . Ho: ll, 
A.MLI. of Ebbw Vale, and, the’ general 
contractor was Mr. A. J. Colborne, of Swindon. 
SWANSEA’ RAGGED SCHOOL. 

Messrs. Thomas, Meager, & Jones are. the 

architects of this new building, which is being 
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erected to take the place of the old school. 
The contractors for the work are Messrs. 
T. D. Jones, and the old building is to be 
demolished ‘in order to extend the Central 
Police Station. 

SCHOOL, GARW VALLEY. 


A new school has been opened in the Garw 
Valley. It is d ed to accommodate 156 
infant scholars, and comprises four class-rooms, 
opening into a central hall; cloak-rooms are 
provided, as well as teachers’ and caretaker 
rooms, stores, etc. The floors of the class 
rooms and central hall are laid y 
wood blocks. whilst the floors of the clo 
rooms, corridors, etc., are of adamantine tile 
The exterior of the building is faced with 
local stone, with Forest of Dean stone and 
brick dre: , the roofs being covered with 
North Wales slates. The building was de 
by Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.L., county ar 
Card under whose supervision the works 
have been executed by Me: KE. W. Lougher 
& Co.. of Pontycymmer, at a cost of 3,177. 
Mr. Thomas Roberts, of Pontycymmer, acted 
as clerk of wor! 


I 


SCHOOL, HORWICH. 


The foundation-stone of the new Lord-street 
Council School has just been laid. The school 


is being built at a cost of 4,000/. furnished, 
and is to accommodate 400 infants. Mr. W. J. 
Slater, of Horwi is the cont: x, and 


Mr. Henry Littler, of the County Education 
Department, the architect. 


SCHOOL, RAINWORIH, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Nottingham Education Committee have 
issued the statutory notice of their intention 
to provide a school for about 600 children at 
Rainworth, available for the parishes of Blid- 
worth and Rufford. This school is necessitated 
by the opening up of a new colliery in the 
district. There will be no competition, as the 
work will be carried out by Mr. L. Maggs, 
Architect for Schools and County 


W PARISH INSTITUTE, LOWESTOFT. 

C! W. Blyth, M.S.A., architect, of 
vestoft, is the architect for this building, 
which has been erected at a cost of 4,000/. 
as a memorial to the late rector of Lowestoft, 
Canon Tupper-Carey, M.A. The institute L 
two-story building, comprising a large hall, 
seven class-rooms, billi reading-room, 
ete. The contractors are Messrs. Mobbs’ Bros. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Sheffield Corporation Waterworks De- 
partment haye just placed a contract for 
thirty-two patent mechanical pressure filters 
and auxiliary plant, capable of dealing with 
a flow of 6,000,000 gallons per day, with the 
firm of Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., of 
Manchester. 

We are informed that ‘‘Ceresit” is being 
employed by the London North-Western 
Railway Company for the waterproofing of 

senger subways at Stonebridge and 
and Messrs. Vickers, 
to use it for a large tank, which they ar 
construct at St. Albans. The tank, whic 
will be rendered with “ Ceresit ” 
¢ varying in thickness from 14 to 
2 inches ; al area of the rendering being 
2,022 square yards, for which 500 gallons of 
“Ceresit ”’? will be required. 

_ The St. Matthew’s schools, Tolworth, near 
Surbiton, have recently been fitted with a 
number of D. O. Boyd’s hygiastic ventilating 
school grates, supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, 
Thomas, & Co., Upper Thames-street, E.C., 
and Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 

Under the direction of Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones, architect, 7, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C., the ‘ Boyle ’’ ‘system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing Boyle’s latest patent 
“air-pump” yentilators and’ air inlets, has 
been applied to the Unitarian Church Hall 
North Finchley. 3 

A. clock with two 5 ft. dials, and striking 
the hours, has been’ erected. upon.the Par 
Church, at Harishorne, Burton-on-Trent. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Derby, to the general designs 
of the Lord Grimthorpe. i 

Mess: Samuel. Wallrock & Co., have just 
let upon building lease the site of Nos. 8 and 
9,- Long ‘Acre, and- 16, Garrick-street, W., 
at a ground rent of over 800/. per’ annum, for 
the erection of a block of. business premises. 

The rwent- Joint .Small-pox Hospital, 
Cumberland, is being supplied with Shorland’s 
patent Sehauat roof ventilators and_ special 
inlet ventilator . E. H. Shorla 
& Brother, Ltd ee indo 

Messrs. J. & ilvie, ‘ of Union-street, 
Aberdeen, the kers of the oak sereen which 
forms the*background of the memorial (illus- 
trated’. on- ‘another~ page this week) to 
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Edward VII. in Crathie Church, have Lo|® 
showrooms at Van Straaten-buildings, | 
Little Britain, E.C. This branch of # 
business is under the control of their ar 
Mr. J. Edwardes-Stevens. 


MANCHESTER BUILDING TRADE. 
The unrest in the ranks of labour 
to the building trade, and a str 
sections connected with the industr 
chester is threatened for ne 
the last few days the E: 
of the National 
Labourers has been meeting in Manche: 
and at a meeting held in St. Michael’s Schi) 
George Le treet, on the 11th inst., it | 
announced that the masters have been aj 
to give a minimum of sixpence an hou) 
all general labourers, of 63d. to bricklay 
labou and 7d. to scaffolders, mill 1) 
iron-f and other special labourers. §§ 
employ: are already paying the miniy 
of 6d., but others are said to have a slid} 
scale, undey which the men cannot estir 
their wages writil the payment is made, 
of numerous complaints made against s§ 
of the employers is, that they charge 
men a weekly sum for the use of wheelbarn 
During the t; few weeks over 600 gen 
labourers joined the Union, and }) 
2d this week will result) 
of the laboure in the 
Joiners, brickla: 5 SW 
ts, and others are joining 
nd in ¢ 
P. Plana 


er 


i 


the majorit 

being union m 
cutting machin 
the demand for increased _{ 


tion), 

E. Donohue - (Building 
and F. Lowe (Painte 
various sections will 
tention is to dec ike of .all conner 
with the building trade if the employers 
not make a favourable response to the demé 
by October 2:—-Manchester Guardian. 
. SCOTTISH BUILDERS’ FEDERATION. | 

Th enteenth annual general meeting 
the Scottish Building Trades Federation 
held in the Imper: 1, Aberdeen, on 
8th inst., when Mr. Dayid Wilson, Presid 
J.P., Edinburgh, presided. i 
Mr. T. Ferguson, solicitor, Edinburgh, + 
presided, in submitting the report, stated { 
the relations with the operatives were sé 
factory, but there were indications of un 
probably as a reflection of what had occur 
in other industries. The National Tnsura 
Bill had received the careful consideration 
the Executive Committee.’ There was no 
dustry in the Kingdom that had b 
more adversely affected by recent legislat 
than the building trade. Believing that 
Bill would place further heavy burdens w 
the trade, and that during. a. period) 
abnormal depression,. the © committee ¥ 
unanimous in their opposition. | 

The meeting considered the subject of + 
contracting. The system was becoming } 
valent in Edinburgh and Glasgow, especii 
in connexion with buildings erected by pu 
bodies. Strong protests had been recei 
from Glasgow and Edinburgh associatic 
Suggestions were made, and_ ultimately 
Ww decided that representations should 
made by the federation to the Board 
Works and to public bodies in Edinburgh : 
Glasgow, protesting against the system. 

THE LORD MAYORALTY, LEEDS. 

Mr. W. Nicholson, builder and contrac 
of Leeds, has consented to be Lord Mayor 
the city for the coming year. Mr. Ni 
is an energetic member of the City 
and he has been a Past President of 
National Federation of. Builders and C 
tractors. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDIN 
IN THE PROVINCES. 


ABERDEEN. — Slaughter house buildi 
Hutchesonmstreet (2,150/.); Mr. John R 
204, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Ammanford, Anman Valley, and Panrall 
Schools (4,000/., 3,0002., and 2,800/.); Mr. 
Morgan, architect, Spilman-street, Carmartl 

Annathill. — Additions +o public ‘sd 
(1,400/:) Architect, care of Clerk, New Mc 
land School Board. 

Ballylesson.—Medical officer’s residence | 
disper (1,5602.) Clerk, Board of Guardi: 
Tusburn. 

Barnstaple.—Workshops, Newport-road, 
the Barnstaple Cabinet Company. 
Bedford.—Moravian Church, Queen's Pa 
A. E. Allen, architect, 31a, Bridge-sit 
Banbury; Messrs. J. Corby & Son, build 
et, Bedford. 
sr (Bristol). — Catholic seh 


Federati 
Union) - said The. 
: 


and. together. The! 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contre 
etc., on another page 
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1); Mr. G. Bevan, architect, 36, Corn- 
| Bristol; Mr. J. Bryer, junior, builder, 
yivater. 


architects, 7, 
rs. Court- 
y-avenue, 
William Cleve- 
A. Bulloch & Co.; Messrs. 
wood & Jury, architects. 41, Donegall- 
Belfast. 
kpool—Church and_ schools, V 


) Architect, care of The Cong 
ip Committee. 


—Courthouse and Police Station 
J. E. Fursland, builder, Bristol- 
uter. Masonic temple (2,000) ; 
mson & Coulthurst, architects, 


and ice-making build- 
H. Williams & Co., 
3, Salters Hall-court, 


Fhley_(Kent).—Catholic church (2,5001.) ; 
Goldie, architect, 31, Upper Phillimore- 
ij Kensington, S.W. 


s, Wesley- 
Alterations 
's. Bickford-Smith. 
ons to premises of Messrs. 
, wool and seed merchants 
Barbour & Bowie, archi- 
reet, Dumfries. 

to public school 
orge Gray, architect, In- 
Aberdeenshir 
Hidle.—Additions, isolation hospital; Mr. 
Guskip, Surveyor, Cheadle Rural District 


Mr. 
Jrban 


fham (Bucks).—Proposed baths; 
§ Dormer, Surveyor, Chesham 


(near _Oban).—Rebuilding 
a Hotel (3,0007.).; Mr. J. G. 
tect, Oban and Fort William. 
m Brook.—Wesleyan Reform School 
(650/.); Mr. D. B. Jenkinson, architect, 
: L. Brierley, builder, 24, 
pstreet, Masbrough, Rotherham. 
intry.—Swimming bath; Mr. J. B. 


architects, 41, Donega ace, Belfast. 
py—The following plans have been 
—Thirteen houses off Northfield-road ; 
A. & F. Harvey. Workshop, Junction- 


b) Messrs. Crew & Co. Alterations to 
Swan Inn, Castle-street; Messrs. T.. & 
Spdhouse. Alterations and additions to 


Messrs. Chilton Bros. 
Cing-street; Mess 
Tid. A plan has been 
—Three houses, Dibdale- 
Mr. H. Nicholson. 
iparton.—Lodging-house, Risk-street (215 
j/Mr. James Bell, architect, 8, Merry- 
Motherwell. 3 
Ham.—School (8,000/.); Mr. W. Rush- 
Hhrchitect, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Hmont.—School (1,000 places); Mr. 'T. 
, Secretary, Education Committee, 
i 
| 
; 
‘I 
| 
] 
4 


‘'y Urban District Council. 

r.—Emmanuel Perish Hall (5,000/ 
J. Pinn, architect, Bedford, Ci 
Mr. E. Led, builder, Buddle I <, 
National Provincial Bank of England 
))); Mr. J. I. Brewerton, architect, 
@nd-chambers, Bournemouth; Messrs. 
jt, Austin, & White, builders, Sumer- 


palace,- King-street; 
& Brown, architects, 


i y  (3,0007.), and additions 
‘lor schools .(2,0007.); Mr. John Whitial, 
a High-street, Elgin, 

jt.—Lawson Memc 1 Church (10,0007.) ; 
8) McGregor Chalmers, Fa ge 
Hreet, Glasgow. Additions to baths 
4); Mr. A. Watterson, Surveyor, Forfar 
‘ouncil. 4 
‘ill—Buildings near hospital; Mr. H. 
Hhsdale, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 


ow.—Clubhouse, Dumbreck-road, for 
s Castle Golf Club. 

xtensions to tapestry department, 
(1,5007.); M Nicholas & 
Hal 3 
igden.—Weaving-shed, Fluxman- 
,0007.); Mr. W. Tattersall, architect, 
indens, Haslingden. Picturedrome 
Mi; Messrs. Booth & Son, architects, 42, 
fistreet, Haslingden; Mr. T. Brown, 
i| Whitecraft-avenue, Haslingden. 
ags.—Additions to’ Mount Pleasant 


+) Museum-chamber 
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Congregational schools, 
Ruthwell, Cambridge 
posed secondary school : 

ell, Secretary, Eucation Committee, 
Hastings Town Council. $ 
Helensbu a 
Sinclair st: s  (4,000/.); Myr. W. 

b, architect, 121, West Geor 


FLilli 
Kearl 
stree : 

Hoddlesden.—Winding-house for Messrs. J. 
Place & § Bs 


den.—Buildings (1,7267.); Mr. C. F. 
builder, 31, Carnaby-street, Regent- 


The following plan 
Twenty-five houses, ‘and 
ads; Mr. S. H. Burd 


¥ y W. Dinnick, for a 
picture theatre, Western-road. 

—Additions to dye works, Hyde 
, for Messrs. Dr , Goodier, & Co. 
House, Hill-street (2,100/.): Mr. 
chit treet, Inverness. 
? school, 
s, builder, 


ions to public school for 
the Campbeltown School Board. 

Kingswood (Bristol). — Methodist church 
(4,000/.); Mr. W. H. Dinsley, architect, 12, 
Cleveland-street, Chorley, Lancs. 

Kintbur femorial hall (600/.); Mr. W. A. 
Raine, § , Hungerford (Berks) Rural 
District Coun 


rool (250 places); Mr. F. 
cretary, Education Committee, 
y Council, 3 

Lindale-in-Cart 


ment of parish 
church (1,6867.) ; Ar of the Church- 
dens, Lindale-in-Cartmel Paris Church. 
—School (900 places); Mr. T. 
y, HWducation Committee, 
trict Council. 
—Wool warehouse, Providence 
ssrs. Pyrah & Sons. 
roposed chancel and chapel at 
inity Church. 
ide.—School (3,000/.); Mr. 8. Fordyce 
son, 1, Crown-terra Aberdeen. 
Mallow.—Fifteen hou: (1362. each); Mr. 
Francis Hegarty, builder, care of the Sur- 
yeyor, Mallow Rural District Council. 
Manchester. — Proposed three branch 
Carnegie Libraries; Mr. Henry Price, archi- 
tect, Birmingham Town Council. 
Mansfield, Woodhouse.—School (7,527/.); Mr. 
J. Greenwood, builder, Mansfield. 
Middlestone Moor. — Institute  (3,000/.) ; 
Messrs. Johnston & Son, architects, Cockton- 
hill, Bishop Auckland. 
Monkseaton.—Extensions to railway station; 
Mr. C. Harrison, engineer, Railway Station, 


Newcastle. 
—School (1,3007.) ; 


Monkton (Ay 
W. W. Reid, archi , Main-street, Prestwick. 
(1,2007.) ; 


Nantyglo.—Institute and 
Mr. Neat, architect, Brynmaw. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Sons, builders, B. 

Newcastle.—Block of office srs. Cackett 
& Burns Dick, architects, Westga oad, New- 
castle; Mes: Davidson & Miller, builders, 
Ridley Vil ycastle. 

Newton-in-Makerfield. 
(1)8007.); Mr. A. Bowe 
town. 

Norton.—Pavilion, Norton Playing Field 
(530/.); Managers, Sheffield Training College. 

Nuneaton. Proposed _dining-hall - (1,600/.) : 
Architect, care of Mr. C. Blakeway, Board of 
Guardians, Nuneaton. 

Oban.—Conversion of wool mills into house 
and: public hall; Mr. Hugh M‘Dougall, 
builder, Oban, N.B. 

Oldham.—Schools (6,0007.), in connexion with 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Oldham, 

rtsmouth.—Extensions +o workhouse in- 
firmary (42,890/.); Mr. E. H. Mitchell, Ports- 
mouth Board of Guardians, Southport. 

Radcliffe.-—Weaving shed for the Radcliffe 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

Rathdown.—253 houses; Surveyor, Rath- 
xf rict Counce: 


Isolation hospital 
Town Hall, EHarls- 


down, i, Rural Dis 
Redditch.—School. (6,450/.); Mr. A. Vernon 
Rowe, architect, care of Mr. A. W.. Priestl 


Secretary, Education Committee, Worcester- 
shire County Council, Worcester. 

Rhyme (Aberdeenshire). — Extensions to 
school (2,0007.); Me: . Brown & Watt, archi- 
tects, 17, Union 4, Aberdeen. 

Richmond.—Receiving homes 
(2,7401.); Mr. Edward J. Pa 
Bank-chambers, Richmond 
& Smith, builders, Excel 
Reconstruction of t arter Hotel ; 
Messrs. W. A. Lewis & W. R. Waters, archi- 
tects, 11 and 12, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

Rochdale.—Proposed new General Post Office 
(20,0007.): H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 


for children 
architect, 
. Speechley 
Richmond. 
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Selton Bagthorpe.—Alterations to school, 
also new school (3,220/.); Mr. J. Greenwood, 
builder, Mansfield. 

Sheffield—The following plans have beem 
passed :—Public wash-houses, rear of Upper- 
thorpe Baths; Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, City: 
Architect, Sheffield City Council. Warehouse, 
John-street, for Mr. D. Davies. Twelve 
houses, Linscott-road, for Messrs. Higton & 
Son. Four houses, Midfield-road, for Mr. J. 
Sanderson, Warehouse, Attercliffe-road, for 
s. T. Andrew & Co. Hight houses, River- 


oad, for Mr. J. Samuel. Additions and 
tions to premises, Bramber for 
s. Mappins’ Masbro’ Old Brey Com- 

x houses, Meadow-lane, Mr. 8 


a s, OCruise-road, for Mr. 
James Samuel. Five houses, Withens-avenue 
and Overton-road; for Mr. W. J. Pratchett. 
Four houses, Melrose-road and Coupe-road, for 
Mrs. Annie Tayla Additions to premises. 
Stevenson-road, also additions to prem 
Livingstone and Bessemer roads, for Messrs. 
Jonas & Colver, Lid. Workshop and additions 
to offices, Bernard-road, for Messrs. J. & P. 
Hill. Three houses, Dobbin-hill, for Mr. David 
Davies. 8 additions to office, Bright- 
side-lane, for Messrs. W. Jessop & Sons, Ltd. 
Alterations to Old Tontine Hotel, Dixon-lane, 
for Colonel Sir J. E. Bingham. Sixteen: 
, Carnaby-road, for Mr. G. E. Phillips. 
houses, laundry, and assembly-room, 
Blackbrook-road, for the Eccleshall Board of 
Guardians. 

Shepton Mallet 
laundry, and di 
Pictor, archite 


Infectious diseases hospital, 
nfecting block; Mr. A. J. 
Bruton, Somerset; Messrs. 
Doddimead & Son, builders, Shepton Mallet. 

Shiney Row.—School; . J. W.. White, 
builder, High Barnes Works, General Graham- 
street, Sunderland. 
hirley.—Proposed nur y buildings, Shirley 
Warren (2,000/,); Architect, care of Mr. A. J. 
Walden, Clerk, Board of Guardians, South- 
ampion. 

Sonning — (Bi .—Two houses; Mess 
Walker & Harwood, architect, 17, Pall M 
East, S.W. 

South Shields.—T'wo school departments, 
Stanhope-road (9,050/ Mr. Stephen Sheriff, 
builder, Back Woodbine-street, South Shields. 
(1,7007.) ; 


Stockport.—Nurses’ home ; Architect, care of 
the Building Committee, Stockport Infirmary. 

Stourbridge.—School (3,450/.) ; Messrs. J- 
Harper & Sons, builders, Blackheath. 

Stowmarket. — Proposed school, King’s 
Meadows: Mr. W. KE. Watkins, Secretary, 
Education Committee, East Suffolk County 
Gouncii, Ipswich. 

Strathpeffer.—Post Office (2,000/.) ; Mr. D. 
Matheson, architect, High-street, Dingwall. 

Stretford—Proposed additions to baths ; 
Ernest. Warrall, Surveyor, retford Urban 
District Council. Plans have been passed as- 
—Extensions to offices, Trafford Park, 
Redpath, Brown, & Co. Thirteen 
houses, Kwnwood-road, for Mr. Jos. Holt. 
Additions to Temperance Hall, Church-street, 
for Stretford Rechabites. Works, Trafford 
Park, for the British Reinforced Engineering 
Company, Ltd. E 

Sunderland.—Proposed training college, Ford 
Estate, Hylton-road; Mr. H. Reed, Secretary, 
Bducation Committee, Sunderland Town 


Swansea.—Proposed factory, King’s Docks, 
for M. P. Alrig, Paris. 

Thornhill Lees.—Proposed enlargement of 
school (1,000/.); Managers, Church School, 
Thornhill Lees Ai ; A 

Jppinghum.—Proposed laundry at work: 
beet. F, Oakley, Clerk, Board! of 
ardians, Uppingham. : 
Wallingford.—-Additions to hospital (850/.); 
Me: Brasher & Sons, builders, St. John’s 
End, Wallingford. ; 

Weymouth. hool (5,360/.); Mr. Gough, 
builder, Clapham. Park. 

Whaley | Thorns.—. ifty houses; _ Messrs. 
Green, builders, Whittington, Chesterfield. 

Whitley Bay.—Catholic schools; ™ i, 
Gibson, Steinlet,  & Dickson, architects,. 
Gamden-street, North Shields. 

Wigan.—A plan has been passed for the 
Ssion of workshop into cinematograph 
hall, .etc., for. the Trustees of the Scholes. 
Labour Club, Hen-street, Wigan. 

Wooler.—Alterations to church (4, 
A. B. Plummer, architect, 13, 

oweastle. 

Sr eco eadcitons to Victoria Hospital 
(2,012/.); Mr. J. Doncaster, builder, Worksop. 

Voker.—Additions to Messrs. Bull’s Metal 
& Melliod mpany’s wor 4,0 ; 

Warren & Stuart, 94, Hope-street, Gla 


conver: 
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CANADIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


We take the following from a paper read 
by Mr. Percy E. Nokbs at a _meeting 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada at Winnipeg :— 

“ As Canadian architecture is as yet a small 
affair, though, I verily believe, a thing of 
mighty promise for the future, I hope I shall 
not bore you if I deal very little with its 
facts and rather profusely with its theories. 
Theories are, of course, mvented to help us to 
“bear our ignorance,” so I take it they are 
the proper medium wherein to discuss that 
which is not yet. ; 

And, before going any further, it is necessary, 
in justice to those who will disagree with 
what I have to say, to state the fundamental 
artistic creed underlying what follows, so that 
they may at once perceive wherein ‘their 
doxy”” and “our doxy’’ dijfer, and leave it 
at that without further ado, for nothing in 
this world is less profitable than an argument 
on matters esthetic (and, I would add, on 
matters ethic) when the disputants erect their 
retorts on foundations different in kind. 


Hedonism and Mysticism. 

The epicurean sty in which those wallo 
who eternally do sing “Art for art’s sake, 
and base their xsthetic satisfaction on the 
mere charm of the senses, is an unsavoury 
quag wholly unfitted to ke considered even 
as a possible site on which to rear our struc- 
ture. The Hedonistic theory which measures 
the arts in terms of pleasure has, unfortu- 
nately, permeated the literature of the last 
century, so that it is now in all men’s minds; 
and that is why the public and the artists 
of to-day are more thoroughly out of sym- 
pathy with each other than ever they were 
since history began. 

And even less suited for a foundation do 
we consider the clouds of mystification where 
the ideaiists flap their undisciplined wings in 
search of artistic delights “too utterly 
utter’’ to be expressed by the aid of any 
known syntax. To come to the point, let 
me state briefly that art is a simple and 
natural human acti , not an inexplicable, 
quintessential mystery, that its purpose is 
always e ssidn, that the subject-matter of 
this mode of expression is that whole range 
and gamut of emotion and sentiment, and 
that the means employed—the raw material 
of this expression—is sensuous pleasure. It 
is by arrangement that this raw material 
undergoes its transmutation into that very 
elusive thing called beauty, best described, in 
the words of Santayna, as “pleasure re- 
garded as a quality of a thing.” Pleasure 
and pain are, as it were, the light and shade 
of consciousness. Beauty, you see, is just 
a state of mind. Without producing that state 
-of mind the arts are dumb. 

A little illustration will show you what I 
mean by artistic expression in this connexion, 
for there is no art in merely expressing. 
Such expression merely informs us and leaves 
us cold. But when form or arrangement 
enters into the expression its effects are 
magical. It was many years ago this point 
was first brought to our attention by an old 
painter. E 
3) “Tf you are leaving the country,” said he, 

and sup at a restaurant with the lady 
of your choice before train time, and Say, 
“Waiter! Wine list. Thanks! No. 93, Most 
and Chandon. That’s right!’ there is no art, 
although the mere act of incurring the 
expense has ‘expressed an emotion; but if you 
Say or sing :— . 

““Gae bring to me a pint o’ wine. 
‘And: put it ima silver tassie, — 
hat I may drink afore I gae 
A. service to my bonnie lassie ’— 

that is art, and every man. with bowels of 
compassion who hears not only knows just 
how you feel, but feels that way himself.’? 

_Now this is, I believe, a common-sense 
view of the great wsthetic problem. Any 
mere kank director, or Cabinet Minister, or 
dry-goods clerk could by applying it get an 
infinite insight into the arts, but persons of 

these classes, as a rule, much prefer, if they 
deign to give arts a moment’s attention, to 
content, themselves with what they call their 
likes and dislikes; to approach the arts, that 
18, 88 we approach a, bar where mixed drinks 
are sold, for the sake of just as much sensuous 
pleasure. If a building only “pleases the 
eye,” as the phrase is, it fails utterly as 
architecture. And how many buildings there 
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are concerning which that is about all that we 
can say! Now the builders of past generations 
have succeeded marvellously well, not only 
to express through what may be called pure 
design (i.e., structural truth and honest rela- 
tion between planning and elevating, etc.), 
but also through the use of ornament added 
thereto, a wealth of feeling and emotional 
thought. 


Past Ages. 

The styles of various periods convey to us 
the very spirit of the ages that brought them 
forth. If no Greek or Latin or Early English 
literature had come down to us we could 
still reconstruct from extant monuments not 
only much of the actual history of Greece and 
Rome and medieval England, but, what. is 
far more important, the sentiment with which 
these peoples at certain periods regard life in 
general. But, more than that, going behind 
the generalisations of periodic style, we can 
realise the very spirit in which various types 
of buildings were wrought, and, more yet, the 
individual feelings of the individual man who 
gave character to individual buildings, for 
architecture is essentially monumental— 
history writ large and lastingly. 

And from such a point of view it is a 
matter of no small satisfaction to our national 
interest to realise that at certain periods 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen had 
sentiments to express, and a power to express 
them in no sense inferior to the best in the 
glory that was Greece or Rome, or Italy or 
France. 

And perhaps our art, so near to nature in 
the matter of materials and science, so close 
to humanity in her dependence on social con- 
ditions, has expressed better than any other 
art the peculiar characteristics of nationalities. 
Certainly, it is the most democratic of all 
arts; no affair of luxurious personal patron- 
age or public treasure-houses, but a very 
adornment of popular life, both private and 
public. 

When men have had great feelings to 

express and great power of expressing them, 
happily joined with great opportunities, styles 
have been developed and evolved and brought 
to perfection, and from these we can deduce 
something of the everlasting laws and 
principles of our art in the light of which 
to model all sorts and conditions of designs. 
. Think of a real cosy Jacobean dining-room 
in some old English manor-house. With 
you, I know, I need not dwell on the elements 
of such a composition with any searching 
description. You know how the two great oak 
beams carry the lesser joisting of the ceiling, 
and how the plaster is put up between them. 
You know the mullioned window, with its 
leaded glazing and iron casements; the broad 
brick hearth, on which the crimpy iron dogs 
keep quiet company within the delicately- 
moulded jambs and lintel; the panelling on 
the walls; the heavy floorboards; the 
tapestry at the end; the tall-backed chairs; 
the squat, pot-bellied table legs—yes, you 
know! And it is all to speak to you of a 
certain kind of life and character, which, : 
Tam a builder and not an historical novelist, 
I shall say nothing more about. 

Without a  gradually-evolved tradition 
behind it, in those chief matters of scale and 
proportion and a naturalness in construction, 
the thing could convey no impression at all. 
The ultimate laws of design are all respected 
there just as truly as in the Doric temple or 
the Early English abbey, the great Italian 
palazzo, or City church by Wren. The thing 
possesses an essential unity of its own, not 
fortuitous or accidental. ; 


Modern Schools. 

Of schools of architectural thought to-day 
there are two (and I purposely ignore the 
claims of the Secessionists and Art’ Nouveau- 
tists to form the third. Let the heathen 
rage!). The great exponents of the academic 
school recognises the eternal principles of 
design and composition, the everlasting 
unities, and they use for purposes of 
exemplification and instruction a convenient 
cut-and-dry set of forms—the Order and 
arches, etc. They fail utterly to interest 
their votaries and neophites in the technique 
of the crafts. To them a column is a column, 
whether made of big stones or little ones, 
plaster wire, lath, or pine-boards, cast-iron 
or trelliswork, and their lintel may be one 
stone or a hundred pieces of terra-cotta. On 
the other hand, the non-academic school 
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knows naught of the grand manner, and 
about the abstract proportio} 
so they big enough to las| 
do their work in whatever material they} 
their being. Craftsmanship and the rege 
tion of ornament and decorative art are 
main cares. This they hope to attain ¢ 
by the study of medieval technique. 

The stronghold of the academic scho 
of course, the le des Beaux-Arts in 1 
and, as there wonderfully little bu 
going on in France, its fruits are to be 
chietty in the United States of Am! 
And London is the stronghold of the m 
craftsman architect, with his imitation ¢ 
and highly-coloured politic 
Now if the academic school coult 
induced to pay more attention to the} 
flung vault of Beauvais and the jewelled 
of Blois there would te more hope for 
and if the English exponents of architer 
culture would realise that the grand m 
as practised in Egypt and Babylon anc 
cities of Alexander’s Empire—and the Imj 
Rome and gay Versailles has that in ib) 
would impart a discipline to their play 
and a coherence to their composition 
¢oo, would gain in power of expression. )§ 
the rival systems are too deeply rooted 
in its own conceit to afford much hol} 
widened horizons. To come nearer ]jj 
there is an interesting development goin, 
The Anglo-Maniacs of New York haye ‘I 
challenged the supremacy of the Beaux} 
influence that in a recent novel the a} 
makes bold to write the following :— } 
“ Architecture! ’’ said Smagg one 
s been no such thing since that) 

and disorderly Dago tripped 
smashed Corinthian capital, and saw if fe 
time after he and the rest of ‘em had 

’ round it for a thousand years, 
there Renaissence you been talking abou 
nothing but a surgical operation for the em 
lation of thought, the fi idiot ‘ correspon 
school’ for the suppression of intellect. 
ations and ratios! Men were so crazy 
their foot-rulers they’d rather measure a 
cornice than figure out a new groined are 
took brains and blood to build Karnak an 
Parthenon and St. Mark’s and Durham 
Chartres! But these modern monkeys are 
working out puzzle pictures for fools! A 
would think the Parthenon had gone wront 
come over and littered all over Manha 
Greek temples for bun-shops, Greek temple 
subway-entrances, and Greek temples) 


from the  Pennsyll 
we advanced fron 


garbage box with the 
0: ? Is it up to the standa 
any little old parish church in England? 
“Oh, I’ve been talking with these arch 
chaps who think on a scale of one-sixteen 
an-inch-to-the-foot, and I know_ what's Ww 
There’s a bucket shop called the Ecole desB 
Arts over in Paris, where the little Yanke 
goes and g up the last bit of small eb 
of feeling they have, and they get in retv 
bunch of stock-certificates in a bum gold: 
mine that was played out before it was ever 
and is now nothing but a rive gauche B 
keller, where the menu is hash, sausage, 
dope. Then they .chest themselves back 
the i! eeds of hig 


column I know it’s a 


memory of the unknown dead. — Yes; ay 
there’s, a few men trying to, do Gothig lt 


they ain’t got no Gothic minds. ell, 
butchering a real style, anyw 

be pitied, because they know right from W 
But ihese academic asses, I envy them 
don’t, even know there is any such 
athe great leading influence of McKu 
American taste has tended latterly tom 
Roman Renaissance . rather than lM 
models, and from that it is but a step t 
sobriety of Georgian tradition, the vogt 
which is undoubtedly on the increase: 
architecture in the States is not a que 
of evolution of styles, but merely of 
institution of fashions, and that is am 
wherein we should do well to fail to 
our great neighbours by imitating 
example. 

Tf the true teaching lies, as I believes 
where between the Beaux-Arts and the 
and Crafts, we are indeed well sittat 
develop a sound foundation for the # 
structure of Canadian design. Thougl 
French Canadians have little enongl 
common with Parisian ideals, they 
always constitute a channel through 1 
French influences, both old and mew; 
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) let it be his fault if our cities lack 
Nd follies, bedight with columns and 
Wthes. The English culture of the 
i: also with us, and gives every promise 
i 
i 


ming a strengthening tie to the bond 
British ideals. Let us hope that our 
ademically-inclined designers will learn 
Mise that wrought-iron and cast-iron are 
erfectly different things, and that if 
ider comes in too high to do their will 
ble they will at least take the trouble 
maw the details before calling for its 
jon in mahogany; and also that the 
Wid crafty ones among us will try and 
Ht the meanings of the words “scale” 
) proportio and apply that know- 
ven in their efforts in opal glass. 


The Growth of Tradition. 


Hition grows, it cannot be made, and 
asonatle goodwill it might grow very 
among us. Without tradition we 
evolve an art at all, and must con- 
i}rselves with going on being clever. 
if we can see our way to attaining a 
jn, that is only one matter out of many 
Wg the future of our art in Canada. 
Jur and artisanship, these are the most 
aging questions we have to face. 
unionism, in its early days, did much 
out of late 1¢ has tended to produce 
fhding slavery, which robs the nations 
Woest effort of their sons of toil. I try 
$v and I hope I love my partner, the 
JZ man, but I feel the realisation of his 
plitical hobby would destroy utterly 
is left of the soul he once had in 
jue. . 
jin and Morris sought to regenerate the 
rough the re al of the happy con- 
of the Middle Ag when a man’s 
ride was in his work, as what Time 
of it to us most clearly shows. But 
labour has made unnatural laws for 
(0 exist by skilled employment or the 
7a of the hand has come to be a humili 
Ruskin and Morris failed egregiously. 
pse we architects realise more clearly 
Mher people that the working man, when 
ndividually, is not as black as he is 
jj by any means, and that if his master, 
dtractor, on the one hand, and his 
| the union, on the other, would only 
he would be willing enough to 
® a higher ideal of execution and 


: 


ito think for himself. I have no 
fon in stating that in the nary 
W/—- stonecutter. mason, bricklayer, 


Br, and joiner—this country is rapidly 
yack to a Larbarous standard. Eighty, 
jjorty, yes, twenty years ago, all these 
sivere better done in this country than 
te to-da: For neither love nor money 
byet a ceiling put up in Montreal that 
Mbt crack inside three month and 
jal has lots of ceilings half a century 
iyhout a shake in them, and so all 


urse, in ordinary work to-day we must 
So without ornament and decoration 
}| quite as much as reward, are able to 
f) labour), except mere enrichment of 
‘fost perfunctory,  cast-by-the-yard, 
Il-by-the-mile kind. Yet but 500 
iso any cottage, any village church had 
jl upon it a taste in design and a skill 
ution which would to-day obtain for 
Sor a reputation as a past-master. 


‘| Expressing the Conditions. 


}| we must adapt our work to the con- 
jjof our age, and do without a great 
inice things, and, above all, we must 
jhe temptation to resort to fakes and 
fns and shams of better things. That, 
H}, is the great blot on the taste of 
‘he here—that neither architects, nor 
8, nor workmen, nor clients, nor 
Hjeral public seem to resent the most 
2 shams and hypocrises, and it is in 
sches that the defect of stage carpentry 
of building is most in evidence. 
ijn churches are sometimes well venti- 
sjusually well heated, nearly always 
Pble, and invariably full of structural 
Iterial lies. In notable contrast to the 
i 
: 


Hiss and vulgarity of our places of 

of all denominations is the good 
nd extravagant outlay (and these 
iio not necessarily always have to go 
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together) on the banks of most of the financial 
corporations. Iam not here to judge between 
the canker and the parson on the question 
of which vocation is most necessary. Every 
community builds its best monuments in 
honour of that which it most reveres; that 
has been true since the dawn of civilisation. 
Undoubtediy, the future of Canadian archi- 
tecture is bound up with the evolution of the 
banking-hall. There has been no visible 
effort in any section of the community to 
advance the art of church building, which 
has, from the beginning of historic times, been 
the main problem of the art. ‘ 

We shall, therefore, expect that the senti- 
ment of unbounded wealth-rolling prairie, 
limitless forest, and all that sort of thing, 
converted into barrels, nay, cargoes of gold 
will not fail to evince itself in Canadian 
architecture. 

Just as the 
our race is i 
of p 
feuda § 
our’ art in the XIIIth century was by con- 
trast an affair of disciplined monastic refine- 
ment, and in the XVth a decidedly bourgeois 
affair, so we must expect to see a barbaric 
plutocracy as the ckbone of our social 
system affecting our art just as did the 
abbot of 1250, or the baron of 1350, or the 
burgess of 1450. But that is neither your affair 
nor mine, gentlemen; what is “our affairs” 
is to express in our designs the temper of 
the time we live in, and, just for the 
initiated, a little of what we feel about it; 
and we are beginning to do it. 

But perhaps I am dwelling too much on the 
difficulties before us, and not saying enough 
about the great prospects for architecture as 
an art in this country. 

In art, as in war, it is the opportunity that 
makes the master, and surely nowhere in the 
world is our profession better situated. Study 
can perhaps lay the foundations 
but it is only by actually 
signing and ying out work that a man 
can master this art, trade, and mystery. 
Wren was about in middle life before he 
built nything. His early efforts were 
neither better nor worse than those of other 
much younger architects, but he got the 
opportunity and he had the head and the 
heart to profit by it. And Michelangelo had 
architecture forced on him late in life, and 
his earlier efforts were preposterous aksurdi- 
ties, but he profited by experience, lived a 
great age, and abandoned all the other arts 
of which he ¥ a master for “the mistrs 
art,’’ and his masterpiece, the Dome of St. 
Peter's, means something. 

Truly, we have the opportunity if we have 
but the power to avail ourselves of it. 


architecture ‘of 
n by the sense 
and chivalry—the zenith of 
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And apart from this question of actual 
chance of practising, we have another very 
great advantage in our miraculous climate. A 
friend of mine considers the climate, or rather 
climates, of Canada excellent, but complains 
that we have too much of the and I 
believe there have been very few normal days 
during the last ten years. 

To the climate I shall add the material 
available and their market forms, and to the 
materials I shall add the technical devices for 
handling them. 

Here we have three sets of conditions unlike 
anything that our ancestors who built so well 
knew. Surely we can rely on these to help 
us out of the rut of style-mongering towards 
the evolution of sane design. Originality in 
art not a thing worth striving after for 
its own sake, and when so sought is fatal to 
success, but inventiveness has always been the 
life and soul of our art, and we have got to 
be inventive, whether we like it or not. 

It seems from the look of the plates in the 
British professional Press to be very difficult 
to be at all inventive over there. The 
Georgian plaster ceiling and the Elizabethan 
plaster ceiling seem to have come to s 
The mullioned country house and the sash- 
windowed country house seem to be fixed 
quantities down to their le details, each 
type maintaining its respectful relation to the 
work of 1600 and 1750, and this is not un- 
natural, since the climate and materials are as 
they were in 1600 and 1750, and the type of 
window and roof thereby evolved to perfec- 
tion at these dates cannot be improved upon. 

But we should, in establishing our type, 


a 
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derive great benefit from the fact that we 
have to invent our own solutions of the roof 
problem, and not accept our great-grand- 
father’s; and as to the window question, there 
is no really satisfactory solution in sight yet 
that I am aware of. If we remember that 
it is the roof and the window that makes 
the architecture, we see that we have our 
work before us. The feature of the English 
architecture—chimneys, parapets, bays, ranges 
of lights, rainheads, and all the rest of it— 
are absolutely inappropriate for our use. But 
the simple inventive spirit in which these 
things were evolved and welded together in 
vernacular use and the reserved kut kindly 
sentiment which these evinced we can surely 
take to heart and apply now. 

Our predecessors in this country up to 
about i825 were doing pretty well in this 
matter. The stone houses of Quebec and 
Nova Scotia and the clap-board houses of 
New England showed real evolution of style, 
and in them a good many of our problems 
were solved at an early date. The lamentable 
thing is that the secret has been lost, and 
we have now to substitute architectural 
education at universities and other temporary 
expedients till such time as it is regained. 
To think that neither for love nor money 
could such a thoroughly sound piece of work, 
sound in taste and sound in construction, be 
put up to day in any town or village through- 
out this broad Dominion as can be found, 
once at least in five miles, on the shore all 
the way from Mulgrave Straits to Ottawa 
City, and all dated before 1840! 


Tradition ¥. Scholarship. 

Now when I say we cannot borrow a 
tradition ready-made from Europe or any- 
where elso, I must not ke understood as 
deprecating the study of European architec- 
ture. It is for this very reason that the 
study of ancient architecture can do us 
nothing but good. ‘The master builders of 
1370 did not study any ancient architecture 
at all, but then they had traditions, and the 
same applies to the master builders of 
430 B.c. eae 

When, for a variety of causes, which it 
is quite beyond the scope of the present paper 
to analyse, the XVI{Ith-century tradition 
was lost in the XIXth-century revivals and 
scholarship was resorted to as a substitute, 
artistic achievement in design ceased 
altogether for the space of half a century or 
more. But certainly we need have no fear of 
scholarship as long as we do not misuse ib 
and regard it as technology. The master- 
pieces of the past, if approached in the light 
of the theory with which we started, can 
show us many a useful principle in design— 
how to express sentiment by means of the 
beauty that stone and brick and other 
‘ sides that, they can 


s in 

common things. And bi cal 
fill our hearts with the very soul and spirit 
of many a bygone poet in stone, when for a 


time we drop the inquiry of how the thing is 
done, and are content to apprehend the 
resulting meaning, for to that end were these 
things created. F 

But we allow the false hedonistic theory of 
art to possess us, and what can scholarship 
do for us? We would then approach the very 
Parthenon, not for its meaning, but for 
a sensuous satisfaction; we would conclude 
that this building was very successful 
because so many people “liked it’’; and we 
would me some magic virtue to ‘‘ please ”’ 
in the proportions of its part as such, and 
probably m the spirit of the thing as a 
significant whole. Then, in the hope of 
giving as much “pleasure’’ as is possible in 
this sad world, and getting as much credit for 
it in fame and dollars as we could, we would 
proceed to put up things as like it as we could, 
which, I believe, is the practice of fellows of the 


baser sort, who, having eyes, yet do not see. 
Scholarship pursued in that spirit leads 
nowhere. 


Honesty in Design. 

Our responsibilities are immense. Every 
time we put up a meaningless oranment, a 
blank cartouche, run a moulding round three 
sides of a stair well in plaster, and the fourth 
iron, build a stone front with brick 
hilar joints in Caen stone cement, 
make a false construction or emulate a 
superior material we prostitute the ideals of our 
art. All these things come so easily, naturally 
and logically once we accept the theory 


that is in the function of the arts to please. 


in cast 
flanks, rule a 


| 
| 
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But when art is recognised as the most potent 
of modes of expression, these devices fail 
utterly. 

It may be some time before the new 
philosophy of art gains general acceptance 
among designérs. It will be longer still 
before it becomes common knowledge, and till 
then our lot will remain a hard one, out of 
sympathy with our public and our executant 
labour. 

In the present lamentable state of ignor- 
ance or rather positive misinformation on the 
subject, beauty is taken to be a matter of 
prescription, like a peach melba or a mint 
julep. ‘Take four lonic columns, put them 
in a row with the caps uppermost, flank with 
ashlar pilons pieced with bulls’ eyes, gar- 
nished with cariouches on top; over the 
column place an entablature, with blocking 
course or parapet to taste; serve as a bank. 
If the columns are large and ripe flute them, 
roof with a skylight powdered with snow, 
and serve as a ture-gallery. If the columns 
are small and meagre then pierce the pilons 
with windows as required and serve as bank 
manager’s house. Note—The other in- 
gredients will in all cases be proportionate 
to the columus as explained in preliminary 
chapter of this cook book.’ ; 

There is probably a really best way to 
build a bank of given size in Canada, just as 
there is to build a temple of given size in 
Greece, or a parish church in England. Then, 
again, a post-office, a museum, a private house 
should be very different from the bank, 
temple, or church, and from each other, not 
only in size and form, because the practical 
requirements are different, but in sentiment 
and expression, because the ideas associated 
with these things are so very different. 

Yet, if all these things are in Canada, and 
done in one decade, they should express that, 
too, in a certain technical similarity. Now 
I think we all have a good deal to learn, 
because we have not established the type of 
our cycle very clearly, and we are still at 
sixes and sevens with our tradition. The 
French, who profess to know, say: “L’art 
c'est d’étre toujours soi méme.”? 

These, gentlemen, are the conditions of our 
competition; designs should be sent in to- 


morrow, and the award will ke made on 
doomsday. 


The Future. 


I verily believe that the next fifty y 
a i a D: y years 
will decide the type and character of Canadian 
architecture for centuries to come. Is it to 
become a Elind, second-hand, late-in-the-day 
imitation of the art of luxurious cosmo- 
politanism Which passes muster in the United 
States, or is it to express something distinc- 
ue and GHerenerer Re of our aspirations and 
institutions and the sources from whic y 
ee rom which they 
Tf we have any hopes or intentions towards 
this latter alternative, it is high time we be- 
ued ourselves to that end. 
The first and most essential ste ake i 
he first | essential step to take is 
the institution of travelling studentships, that 
our young men may go to Europe and see for 
themselves that the traditions of our civilisa- 
tion are something more than the tricks of 
usnners invented for the delectation of 
eae XIV.,. and watered down in the practice 
ae a ee, to which our best 
smen drift at r r wider 
Sees present for wider 
Such scholarships should iny 
: arships s olve at least as 
ae eee to the architecture of the 
nite in Ss E [ FE | 
Tapa ngdom as to that of France and 


The next matter to consider is that of 
museums. The splendid model of the 
Trocadero. Museum, of Paris, should find its 
counterpart in each of our great cities. Mt 
the Trocadero there is an histovically-arranged 
collection of many thousands of is and full- 
aed models of French architecture and eens 
a with subsidiary collections representing 

ne typical achievements of different countries. 
It has been my endeavour for several years 
past to make such collections possible for us. 
The great difficulty has been the lack of 
Initiative at South Kensington, where one can 
Buy) a cast or photograph of almost, any sub- 
ee ee art in Europe in five minutes, and 
where, neither for love nor money, can you 
obtain a photograph of an English building 
ce cast of an English arch mould or niche 
mene: Tam glad to say that a beginning is 
eng made at the Victoria Memorial Museum 
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at Ottawa, and that within a couple of years 
I hope to see there a collection of architec- 
tural ornament and sculpture in three 
dimensions of equal scope :— 

(a) Classic and Italian. 

(6) French. 

(c) English—at last ! 

Also that the museums now in course of 
erection at Toronto and Montreal will ere long 
be provided with a properly-selected set of 
casts and models to illustrate the evolution 
of British art. 

Such a collection as I propose would be an 
educational force of immense value in any 
community to the designers and to the general 
public alike. 

A third matter would be the establishment, 
of a proper system of indentured pupilage. 
Our young architects learn their trade too 
cheap, and, like anything else. that is too 
cheap, what they get in the deal is often not 
worth having. I am a strong believer in the 
good old system of apprenticeships in the 
intevest of the student, the principal, and the 
art. 

We aye prone, on this continent, to expect 
too much of schools of architecture at uni- 
versities. The result 1s that such schools 
have to do a lot of teaching which is mere 
technology, and are unable to find time in 
the curriculum for the foundations of culture 
so ential to our vocation as artists and as 
professional men. 

I have endeavoured to enunciate a plain 
common-sense theory of art, which would 
guide us to use our art rather than to play 
with it—to express rather than to please. I 
have endeavoured to suggest what some of the 
main meaning ard feelings contained in our 
art might be; I have enumerated the disabili- 
ties under which we latour and the advan- 
ges we enjoy; and I have ventured to 
t certain steps for the fuller realisation 
of those great advantages. Our art in this 
land has plenty of head behind it, and plenty 
of hand in it, but it still lacks something in 
matters pertaining to the heart.” 


peeeee goign Me 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—Plans have been passed by the 
Urban Council for a block of offices, in Well- 
house-lane, for the Guardians of Barnet Union. 

Charlton—The building formerly occupied 
hy the Lee District Board of Works is to be 
repaired at a cost of between 350. and 5001. 
jointly by the Greenwich, Lewisham, and 
Woolwich Councils, who now have interests in 
sume, and tenders are to be invited by the 
Greenwich Council for the work. 

Hast Molesey—The pathways on the south 
side of Beauchamp-road and the west side of 
Seymour-road are to be made up at an 
estimated total cost of 1431. 

Feltham.—A plan submitted by Mr. W. 
Ffarbrow for alterations to premises in Rail- 
way-place, occupied by the Ideal Composition 
Compa: Ltd., has been passed. 

Finchley.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council, Mr. J. A. Craig, of the Bucks 
Education Office, Aylesbury, was appointed 
architectural istant for about twelve months 
in connexion with the new school proposed to 
be built in New North-road, at a salary of 
31. 5s. per week. The following plans haye 
been passed :—Mr. Marchi, motor garage, 
Holden-roac M . J. Hunnings, twelve 
houses, Windermere-avenue; Mr. A. J. Harris 
five houses, Lankaster-gaidens. The followine 
plans were lodged:—Mr. W. Peachey, four 
houses, Etchingham Park-road; Mr. G. F. 
Taylor, building line, Regent’s Park-roac 
Mrs. Garcia, motor garage, Kingswood, Dollis- 
ayenue. 
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Howlett v. Harrods, Ltd. 
case, which came before the Y 
ge, Mr. Justice Lush, on Wednesday, arose 
of certain structural alterations on 
premises of the defendant joining the flat 
of the plaintiff, and which the latter com. 
plained constituted an annoyance to him, and 
obtained an injunction restraining thé de- 
fendanis from continuing the nuisance, 

His Lordship remarked that this was the 
case where the workmen worked all night 

Mr. Bramwell Davis, K.C. (for the appli- 
cant), agreed, and said th v now an 
affidavit from the managing-director of 
Harrods, ing, he did not intend to work 
any more at night. Therefore, he asked his 


Vacation 
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learned friend on the other side 
undertaking to that effect. | 

The Court had already granted an| 
injunction against any work bein 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a 
this had not been obeyed. 

Mr. Hunt, for Harrods, said thi 
some difficulty in giving such an unde 
asked. Some of the complaints e¢ 
taking into the building of iron 
weighing between ten and twelve { 
night. Unfortunately, this had to hy 
under the London County Council regi 
and could not be helped. One othe 
plaint concerned the working of 
plasterers at night; but that could 1 
stitute an annoyance 

His Lordship:  V 
undertaking that it wil 

Mr. Hunt said the difficulty w 
the injunction, if they gave such an 
taking, it might lead to difficulties. 
night work had been going on, but 4 
causing any annoyance at all. 

His Lordship said he had carefully ¢ 
the injunction to any form of anno 
the occupant of the flat. In large buili 
was very difficult to know how: muel 
was made. i 
Mr. Hunt pointed out that Harrods 
large number of flats, whose tenamtf 
clients of theirs, and they desired to Ky 
the best of terms with them. There maj] 
been isolated occurrences, which, hij] 
did not justify an injunction, Ho © 
asked for the application to 
defendants, at the same time, 
would take all reasonable 
any annoyance. 

His Lordship: 
arrange this matter 

Mr. Davis said tt was not the firs 
the thing had occurred. In April, 19 
plaintiff’s wife, Mrs. Howlett, wrote 
defendants, and an undertaking was 
but not kept, and now plaintiff plaq 
reliance on the defendant’s undertakiny 

His Lordship thought the only thinf 
an injunction, He had no doubb 
Harrods had the best of intentions in» 
no noise at all, but the contractors 
make noises, and an injunction woul¢ 


cannot you @ 
not be ¢ 


3s, tha 


Davis, canno} 


ii 


Hunt: There may be an acei 
, my lord? 

His Lordship: But surely that would 
treated as a nuisance? 

Mr. Davis: No, of course note 
plaintiff (added Counsel) had been mostle 
but the noises went on during his a) 
from his flat, and the poor unhappy 
suffered terribly. 

His Lordship said what the defendan 
was to let a flat to a gentleman, and th 
make such a noise that he could not i 
it, and then they gave a promise ii 
continue it. | 

Mr. Hunt said he could not give ant 
taking, as the consequences were so &€, 
He asked for the motion to stand over, 
liberty to restore. 

His Lordship thought it very regrel 
that the parties could not come t0 
arrangement. He would allow the matt 
stand over, but’ would continue the injum 
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APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


19,346 of 1910.—Domenico Accettola; © 
facture of artificial marble and the like 

19,401 of 1910.—David Barclay: Methe 
hinging casements. 

25,011 of 1910.—Theodor Vogt: Process 
apparatus for making cement stone slab 

25,286 of 1910.—Walter Sommer: Dim 
excluders. 

25,922 of 1910.—Joseph Crook: Mean 
connecting closet-seats and covers to the 
portion of the seat. a 

25,947 of 1910.—Adolf Vietor : Gripping 
such as pipe wrenchers, lathe carretsy 
the like. ; 

586 of 1911—Marcel Lamort: Machine 
cutting and perforating sheet metal. 

2,865 of 1911.—Fernand Paul Raoul Lat 
Kilns for bricks and the like. - 

7,963 of 1911.—John Bird-Howard: Wi 
frames and sashe: 

9,625 of 1911—William Edward Lake (l 
Electric Machine Company): Machine 
and other wood-working operat 

9,628 of 1911.—William Edward Lake ( 
Klectric Machine Company): Guide device 
routing and like wood-working machiies 


* All these applications are in the stag 
which opposition to the grant of Patents | 
them can be made. 
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Hor some Contracts still open, but not in 
| this Number : 


ind themselves to accept the lowest or 


Competitions, — 
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cluded in this List, see previous 
; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 


ssues. 


ertain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
that a fair wages clause shall*be observed ; 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


any tender ; 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 
Public Appointment, xv 


Auction Sales, xxii, 


the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


‘he date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


and that while every 


Competitions, 


WEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Court oF JUSTICE. 
international competition is instituted by 
Hinistry of the Interior, for the erection of 
i buildings, to cost 160,000l.. The Offcial 
in may be seen at the Library of the 
MEMBER 15. — Lowestoft. — ScHooL. — The 
jtoft Education Committee invite designs 
elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
Three premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
eas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
Hirtther particulars. 

vember 16. — Manchester. — Lrprary AND 
HGALLERIES.—Limited to the ten_ selected 
titors in ire first competition. See issue 


io ipesteetor R.D.C. — 100 model 
Murton Colliery, Durham. 23 per 


7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION OF 
—The Barnsley T.C. invite drawings for 
extension of Public Baths. ‘Three 
lams are offered—650l., 30l., 201. See adver- 
mt in issue of August 11 for further par- 


7. — Evesham U.D.C. — Designs for 
site. and erecting thereon thirty 
Particulars from the Clerk to the 


OBER 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 
to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
rs from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 


n. 
§)BeR 14. — Bristol. 
Hon — Particulars from Mr, 
as, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 
oper 28. — Salford. — Extension of office 
iimodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
uardians, Salford. Limited to 
#ects practising in Salford and district only. 


OBER 30.—Holland.—Srainep GLass | WIN- 
#-Designs are invited for a stained glass 
w to be erected in the University at 
agen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
@irther particulars. 

aS 31, — Marylebone. — New Municip, 
iNGs.—Premiums of 1001., _75l., 501. The 
jor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, -B.A. See 
fisement in issue of July 14 for further 
julars. 


femper-1.— City of St. Petersburg.— 
discen to ALEXANDER IJ.—Particulars in our 
tof August 13, 1910. 
EMBER 30.—Cardiff.cTecunicaL INstiruTe. 

Cardiff Education Committee invite 
Wis and estimates for a technical institute. 
iidvertisement in issue of August 18 for 
bir particulars. Successful architect to carry 
Hork. Premiums of 1265l., 75l., and 501. to 
fpompetitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 
Semper 80. — Hastings. — Hast Sussex 
rAL.—The Joint Committee of the Hast 
Hospital and King Edward YIl. 
lial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
idvertisement for 


— ALTERATIONS IN THE 
BF. A. 


in_issue of August 25 
tr particulars. Premiums of 1251., 751., 
gpl. Mr EK. T. Hall, assessor. 
jnmper 29.— Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 


\8.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
ravelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
s of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
nt in issue of December 24 for further par- 


rary 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
| (premiums, 2,125/. and 8501.) and town im- 
Yinent scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


yARy 31, 1912. — Australia. — Dresians FoR 
\_ Capita, Crty.—The Government of, the 
Nonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
‘\s for the laying out of this Federal capital 
|See advertisement in issue of September 1 
t\:ther particulars. 

f 1, 1912. —Dusseldorf._A plan for the 
Sjion of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
f)0l. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
thief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

Dare, — Nottingham. — Baptist CxurcE 
i/Remtses.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
‘| Particulars from Messrs, Rorke & Jack- 
dblicitors, King-street, Nottingham 
Dare.—Rochdale Infirmary.—EXTENSIONS. 
‘{ssor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.1.B.A. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 

The date given at the commencement of each 

" paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

SeptemBer 16. — Blarmacfoldach.— ScHoo1.— 
Erection of school and teacher’s house. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. J. G. Falconer, 
architect, Fort William. 

SEPTEMBER 16,—Llandrindod Wells.—Suors, 
Erection of a block of shops and two 
. Plans and specification from Mr. W. 
Scott-Deakin, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Shrewsbury. 

Sepremser 16.—Waberthwaite.—V1LLa.—Brec- 
tion of a villa. Mr. W. I. Noon, Waberthwaite, 


Cumberland. 
SEPTEMBER 18.—Cor —ReEstDENcE,—Erection 
Richard Davies & Son, 
, Bangor. 


ER —Dundalk.—Orrices.—Erection 
of offices in Barra 2 Plans and specifica~ 
tions from Mr. J. EF. M‘Gahon, architect, 


nange-buildings. 
{BER 18, — London.—Enctostre.—Erec- 
a cinematograph enclosure at Goulston- 

M 


Baths, Stepney. Borough Engineer, 
W. Jameson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Municipal 
15, Great’ Alie-street, Whitechapel, H. 


Deposit of 1. 

SEPTEMBER 18,—Rhynie. 
tions and alterations at Rl 
Plans and specifications with Me; 

V att. By. Union-ter 
18. _- Sheringham. 


-ALTERATIONS.—Addi- 
mie Public School. 

Brown & 
“Aberdeen. 
Rooat.—Hrec- 


SEPTEMBER 


tion and completion of proposed cloakroom, etc., 

Beeston Approach. 

Smith, 
SEPTE: 


Quantities from Mr. F. Hall 
Surveyor to the Council, Sheringham. 
18. — Wakefield. — PLant-HouUSsE.— 
a plant-house at the park, Plan 
cation seen, and quantities from Mr. 
eford, A.M.Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, 
oa Hall, Wakefield. 

Sepremper 19,.—Skelmanthorpe.—SHep.—Ere: 
tion of a weaving shed at Tenter Croft mill 
Plans seen, and quantities from Mr, J 
architect, 8, Market-place, Huddersfield. f 

SepreMper 20.—Aberdare.—HovseEs.—Erection 
of seventeen dwelling-houses at Godreaman for 
the Fforchneol Building Club. Plans and 
specification with Mr. C. H. Elford, architect, 
32, Canon-street, Aberdare. 

EMBER 20.—Cardiff._Suep.—Extension of 
ting waggon shed at the cleansing depdt. 
ngs and sp cation seen, and form of 

from the City Engineer, City Hall, 


gn 


tender 


20.—Kinsale.—Corracrs.—Erection 
rty cottage Mr. J. Murphy, Clerk, 
cil Office, Kinsale. 
SEPTEMBER 21. — Darlington. — ApprTIon: 
Erection of additions to the Corporation-road 
School. Plans and | specification seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of QI. 2s., from Mr. 
George Winter, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Sepremper 21. — London. — Hovuss, 
Enlargement of Chief Engineer’s house and 
erection of lavatories on the Bancroft-road_ pre- 
mises, Mile End, E. Specification from Mr. 
Rowland, Acting Clerk to the Guardians, Guar- 
dians’ Offices, Bancroft-road, Mile End, KE. 
SEPremper 92.—Bempton.—ScHoo1..—Erection 
of a Council school, Plans seen, and quantities, 
on deposit of 1l. 1s., from the Building Surveyor, 
County Hall, Beverley. e 
% SEPTEMBER 2 Watton.—New IJNFIRMARY.— 
The Guardians the Wayland Union, Norfolk, 


invite tenders for new Infirmary puildings. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 23. — Mansfield. — ScHoois.—For 


Drawings 


apel and_ schools. 
Mr. BE. P. 


ith, the Surveyor, 
Leeming 


alteration of the ch 
and specifications 
Cook, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
SEPTEMBER 2: ‘Morpeth.— 
tions and additions to, premises, 
Drawings and specifications seen, anal quantities, 
ee deposit of 1l. 1s., from the architect, Mr. 
Franklin GRO Newsgate-street, Morpeth. 
S SepremBer 23.—South Chingford.—Scxoor. 
—The Essex Education Committee (Epping Dis- 
trict Sub-Committee) invite tenders for public 
elementary school in the New-road, South 
Chingford. See advertisement in this issue for 


street, Mansfield. 


r particulars. 
ae EMBER 25.—Bristol.—Transit Surp.—Con- 
struction of a single-floor transit shed on the 
west wall of the Royal Edward Dock, Avon- 
mouth. Deposit of 5l. to Mr. W. W. Sauire, 
Hngineer, Hngineer’s Office, Cumberland- road, 
Bristol. 


ETC.— , 


September 25.—Chesterfield.. 
use os two cottages 
ings at the junction of Rothervale- road with 
Storforth-road, South Ward. Plans, specifica- 
tion, and form of tender, on deposit of 21. 9s., 
from the Borough Surveyor, Salter Gate. 

SEPTEMBER 25.—Elworth,—CHAPEL, Erc.—Erec- 
ion of gical and. eae Plans and specifica- 
ions with Messrs. BE. f 

Sindbach. rice & Son, architects, 

SEPTEMBER 25. — London. — Repairs, — Th 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Guin 
wich invite tenders for external repairs at the 
inns and WRENN eS, reat -street. Specifi- 
cations seen, and forms of tender fri 
Engineer, Town Hall, Greenwich. Sraborough 

SEPTEMBER 96,— Aspatria.—Houses. —Erection 
of two dwelling-houses. Plans and specifications 


CorTaGss, Bre. 
and appurtenant build- 


with Mr. J. Henney, architect and sur 
2 -veyor, 
Senhouse-street, Maryport. Be 
SEPTEMBER 26.—Epsom.—Warp.—Brection of 
an operation rd. at house Infirmary. 


Drawings, specification, and form of tender, 


deposit of 10s., from ‘the Aret ron 
Williams, 53, Doughty-strect, Wee’ pecan 
a SEPTEMBER — Ash-next-Sandwich. — 
ParisH Hauy.—Tenders re invited for new 


parish hall, ete. See advertisement in this issue 
r particulars. 


? MBER 27.—London, S.W.—ReEpams.— 
The “Metropolitan sylums Board invite tende: 
for repairs to roof and gutters at Fountain 


Hospital, Tooting, S.W.- 
this issue for fu 
* SEPTEMBER 


ee advertisement in 
io particulars. 

—fondon, W.—EXTENSION' oF 
Dininc-Hatt.—The Guardians of Paddington in- 
vite tenders for extension of dining-hall at Work- 
No. 5 Woodfield-road, Harrow-road. See 


sement in this issue for further 
ulars 


27. — Sevenoaks. — Apprtions. — 


Alteratio: and additions to. the Childre 

mn 
Homes, Chipstead Common. Plans and specifi- 
cations seen, and Stn vies from the architect, 
Mr. Ernest Pawley, 86, High-street, Sevenoaks, 
on. deposit of 11, 


Erection of a, 


I-he and ifications wi 
the architect, Mr. J. Po Prasen 1a BIE 
street, Liverpool 

%* SEPTEMBER Birkenhead. — Sortie 
OFFIC: The Commissioners of H.M. Office of 


Works and Public Buildings invite fenders for 


new sorting office at Liscard (Birkenhead). See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

* SEPTEMBER 29, — Southampton. — Iron 
CookeRy-Room.—The Southampton ©.C. invite 


tenders for a corrugated-iron cookery-room at 
Broughton Council School. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Octoser 2,—Chertsey.—Home.—Brection of a 


home for children. Deposit of 11., to Mr. H. E. 
Paine, Clerk, 80, Guildford-street, Cherisey. 
Ocréser 2. — Glanton.—ALTmRATIoNs.—Altera- 


tions and improvements to church and_manse. 


Plans and_ specifications with Mr. G. Reavell, 
jun., A.R.I.B.A., ian as ate 
* a itershaw. Home FoR 


The Guatdians of Chertsey invite 
tenders for a home for children. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars 
* OcrToBeR 3. — Birmingham. — TELEGRAPH 


Svore The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for the 
finishings (second) contract at block ©, Bir- 


mingham Telegraph Stor See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

%* OCTOBER 5.—London.—ExtTension or LAND 
Reaistry.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for exten- 
sion of the Land Reg: See advertisement 
i i sue for further particule 
7.—Halifax.—Sue.ters.—Erection of 
tramway shelters. Particulars from Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax 

No Dare.—Aberdeen.—Turatre.—Erection of 
an electric theatre, 476, Union-street, Aberdeen. 
Apply to the British Cinematograph Theatres, 
Ltd., 199, Piccadilly, London, 

No Dies enem al epee eee ETC.—For 
additions and alterations to Lax-lane school 
Quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Messrs 
Pritchard & Pritchard, architects, Bank-build- 


ings, Kidderminster. 
No Da -Crossgates.—VILLAS.—Hrection of 
two semi-detached _ villa: Mr. Eric V. Wim- 


penny. architect, West Bar-chambers, 88, Boar- 
lane, Leeds. 

No Dats.—Cushendall.—Caurcu.—Extension 
and improyements to R.C. church. Plans, speci- 
fications, a particulars from Messrs. Moore & 


Flanigan, architects, 35, Royal-ayenue, Belfast. 


BUILDING—Oontinued. 

Lhe date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


me Wet: Bsa and een teat 


For zebuild- 


ing Cowpe Mills. 


Oxford House, 


No St oat in. 
new printing wor. t 
from Messrs. 


SS ae 


Doolin «butler 


Corrace.—Erection 
Richard Davies 


architects, Dawson-chamb: 
Date. RRS 
of a cottage. 
-R.L.B.A., Pgaieteoa 
No Date. es oe REsrpENcE.—Eirection of a 
Empsall & Clarkson, archi- 


tects and paces 
No Date. -— Liangammarch. 
TIONS- —Alterations 


Wells: — Appr- 


ING. 
Homes. Specification vy 


rooms, etc., and about twenty. ee A.R.IBA., 6, Cornwalli: 


specification, and particulars from Messrs. Alfred 
, E.R.1.B.A., architects, Llandrin- 


ing the railings, 
and Peel-road children’s play 
tion seen, and ‘forms of tender from 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle. 
TING, ETC.—For 
arious rooms and 
ces in the own Hall and Municipal-buildings, 
Leeds. Specifications seen, and poveduled from 
W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal- 
buildings, Leeds 
MBER 20.—Winsley.—DECcORATION, ETC.— 
For extensive decorative 
work at the Sanatorium. Specification from 
r. Frederick Jones, Secretary, Winsley 


one Ses eae se= : 


ENCINERRING) IRON, AND STEEL. 


18. — Radcliffe.—P.ant. —Erection 
th the Blee- 


hie softening 
Semana works. 
trical Engineer, Electricity Wor 
SepteMper 19.—Castleford.—HEeatinc.— 
new heating 
Council School, 
5 Thorpe, Divisional Clerk, Education 


tf 


Shecifications Mr. 


Allerton. By a at er 
Specifications 


28. “Edinburgh. — Hzatinc.—For 
Hai aon of heating apparatus in new s ience 
at George Heriot’s 
and specifications ” 
office of the Superintendent of Works, ‘Mr. Péter 
MacNaughton, oe D 
Heriot Trust Offices, 20, York-place, Edinburgh. 
Sepremper 30 — Varna (Sofia). — Svs N 
Erection of a power station. Particulars from 
the. Clouneneey Intelligence Branch of the Board 
, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
‘Margate. — ADDITIONS, 
Wiceretioan and additions to purifying- inal “at 
Drawings and specification with the 
and Manager, J 


drawings seen, 


cation from Me: 


painting the Guildhall. Spec: 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Winchester. 

SEPTEMBER 93.—Pentre.—PatntInG,  ET¢.—For 
repairing and painting the Institute. Specifica- 


Company’s Engineer r Ses 
Campbell, Isle of Thanet Gas, Light, and Coke 
Deposit of 21. 2s. 

Ocroser 9,—Horton.—RaILway 
Asylums Committee of the London C. 
for the construction of railway dha 
various parts of the Horton 
Uurrey ith the London « 
South-Western Railway at Ewell. 
and schedules, with plans, from the Clerk of Eee 
Committee, 6, Waterloo-place, London, 8,.W.., o: 
deposit of 51. for each copy. 

OctogER 23.—Shotley Bridge.—Heatinc, 
—Erection of a heating and hot-water installa 
tion at the Whinney House Estate. 
specifications, 
engineers, Messrs. 

ildings, Dean-street, New 
Birmingham. 
on lined well 


Srines.— ‘The 


to connect the 


Specification 


struction of a cas 


Superintendent Engineer, ites t-str aah 


No Dare.—Hindley.—Hearme.—For the erec- 
tion of heating apparatus at Lowe Gri y i 


Oswald P. Abbott, Surveyor to the Council. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


SEPTEMBER 18.—Brentwood. 
ide repairing and repainting of cottages, 
ebentication with Mr. A. J. 


18. —Cardiff.—P. ae 


Nonastionme 
exterior of the manager's “house at the Ae 
Bpechen tien 


veyor 


, Work 


Darwin, — For 
Pte ie the e3 


arts 
Specification at the Glerk’ s Office, W prionse! Whitefield. 


THE BUILDER. 


18.—Macclesfield.—PaintinG.—For 
painting exterior of Workhouse. Particulars 
from the Workhouse Master. 

SEPTEMBER 18.—Trawden.—Parntin@, Etc.—For 
painting and dec 
and stables. Par 


SePTEMBER 


ting two cottages, two 


Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
SE I 


‘ipal Bice , Bacup. 
eee ey 
ting Etherl 


Engineer, Mun: 
$i! 


y Council 


Specification from Mr. J, T. Rudd, Clerk, Cock- 
ton-hill, Bishop Auckland. 
SEPTEMBER 


Keighley. 
SEPTEMBE R 19. — Rushyford.—P 


street, Barrow. 
—Bootle.—Ps 
gates, etc., 


SEPTEMBER 2' 


BER 20.—Leeds.—Patn' 
g down, painting, etc., 


Sep 


x) 


anatorium, near Bath. 
SEPTEMBER 21. —Darlington. 


SEPTEMBER 21. — Salisbury.—PAInTING.. 


street, Salisbur. 
SEPTEMBER 21.—Winchester. 


cob Rees, archit Pentre. 


5.Barnes.—PAvi 


tion. with Mr. 
SEPTEMBER 2 


ans, 


SEPTEMBER 26.—Nelson.—PAIn: 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


_ SEPTEMBER | 18.—Baildon. — Sewer.-—Construc- 
s and quan- 
i : 


tion of main sewer, 


tities, on deposit of 

Council’s Surveyor, B 
SEPTEMBER, eet GRANITE.— 

Supply of granite. M 


Engineer and 
E 


SEPTEMBER 18.—Broadstairs.—Mareris 
supply of materials, ete. H. Hurd 
Town Surveyor, Council O Broad 
81 eM 18.—Dudley. —For various 


Drawin: 


ication from M 
to the Council, Elm 


Hage, Surveyo 


[SEPTEMBER 15, 1911, 


surface-water 
and quantities, on deposit of 11. 
Brown, Surveyor, Town Hall, ‘Altrinet] 
19. — Frinton-on-Sea.—StRery 
a te street work: 
» from Mr. EB. 


hops, 


culars from Manager, 'Trawden on dep 


. Bate, Surveyor to! 
“Council Offices, Frinton-on-Sea. 


tion from Boone 19 —London, —GRanrr 


supply) 
ParntInG.—For 


“Tretll, Bdimontgn Station. 


19, — Lenten. — Pi 
ead delivery at Edmonton of 


9, — Keighl — Painrine.—F\ 
eee on Forms of tender at the Council 


ting at the Workhouse. Quantities 
Moore & Crabtree, architects, 
SEPTEMBER 21. 
Precisienn of new roads. 
and_ quantities, on deposit of 1. 
Webb, M.S.A., Architect aaa i 
vevors Blackwood, Mon. 
SEPTeMB! R 21.. —Buton. —STREETS.—For pri 
Plans and specification with 
Borouel emcee Town Hall, 
SEPTEMBER 22.—Loch Burn, Scotland. —Pr 
r laying and jointing 
reservoir on 
ane IDI TE 


= Blackwood. 
NG.—For 
painting and colouring Rushyford_ Council 
School. Specification. from Mr. J. T. Rudd, 
Clerk, Cockton-hill, pho Auckland. 
SEPTEMBER 20. — Barrow-in-Furness.—Paini- 
For the outside painting at the Cottage 
th Mr. H. T. Fowler, 


rING.—For paint- 
the Derby-park 
ound. Specifica- 
the 
Deposit of 11. 
SEPTEMBER 2 
of roads and footpaths. 
and particulars from the ead Mr. G. 
L.RI London-road, ashi 
23.—Stanwell.—Roaps.—Constr| 
nd footpaths. 


specie 
iculars from the Archi 


tect, i 
‘London-ro} 


irs and general] 
eee and par 


SEPTEMBER 33 


‘PAntiInG.—For 
Staines Joint Hos 


painting interior of Fever Hospital. Specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. G. Winter, 
Borough Suryeyor, Town Hall. a 

or 
painting the main block of Workhouse. Speci 
ssrs. J. Harding & Son, High- 


 Barnes.— 
Plans and spec 


A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, 
street, Mortlak 


:—For pay 
z seen a { 


Council’ House, Hi 


PAINnTING.—For 
ation. from the 


—For pav- 
ing with deal blocks. Plans and specification 
seen, and. seedtille from Mr. G. B. Tomes, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, Council House, High- 
street, Mortlake, S.W. 
SEPTEMBER 26.—Leeds. — ParntInG.—For, paint- 
ing at Block A, Block B, and the Nur: 
of the Union Infirmary. 
James H. Ford, Clerk to the G 
Law Offices, South-parade, Leed 


s’ Home di 
Specifications from Mr. and quantities from 


Clerk to the Council, 


NG, ET¢.—For 
painting and decorating at the Town Hall. 
Specification and sketch, on deposit of 10s., from 
the Borough Surveyor, Nelson. 


ai uction and ex 


— Blackburn. 


Specification 
ia fom the Borough Surveyor at the Tov 


Clarke, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Briton om ne SRN seen, 
For 


— Lymington. 
: Branite and granite chip 
5 E fications seen, Lymingto} 

S, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. 
Gammage, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Dudley. 
SEPTEMBER 18. — Harrington. — Roap, rtc.— 
Widening portion of main road and erection of 
wall. Plan and_ specification with the Sur- 
fr. C. W. Haglesfield, at Gordon-street, 


struction of sewers, 
and other w orks ee i 
Specification 


William | Fa irley. 


i 


s Offi; 


and apectaan : 


stiron pipes fi 
to the Glend) 


Gy 
t 

esc —Roans. —Construct lt 

specificatics 


Stanwell.—Roaps, pro—% 
tal Committee invite tend 
for construction of roads and footpaths at St} 
See advertisement in this is 


—Epsom.—SrWwer.— Construct 
with manhole: 
and viens by. Mr. TM 
R.D.C. Office, Waterloo-road, Eso 


Specificat 
urveyor to 1 


* SEPTEMBER 26 ‘Kilburn.—Woop Pavine! 
The Willesden D.C. 

in Dyne-roa 
sue for further particulars. 


—Srwer.—Construel 
specificatic 
Hett, Soliciti 
Brigg, Lincolnshire, 

28. — Llandudno, — Sewer.—Cel 
ension of main sewer. 
and _ specification, 
Form of tender from Mr. 


rs for wood pe 
advertisement in 4} 


Dral 
quantities, ai 
ie Un io. Depu 
Deposit 


7Ts.—Grani} 
s Ww A.M. Inct.GF 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackbur 
—Brighton.—Grs ‘Supp: 
and form 


29, — SEES EE LONe? — SEWAGE ==: 
sewet 
and quantities, ¢ 

the Engineer, 
Church-street-chambet 


— GRANTTES 


M 


— Sewersce.—Oo 


, Parliament 
treet, Westminster. 
Date. -—Inneleven. —Roap, 

and stairway of Innerleyes 
Specifications eal quantities from Mr. 7 Wile 
. Burgh Surveyor, 


ETC,—Pormi 


Public Hppointment, 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


Application 
to be in 


*INSTRUCTOR OF HANDICRAFT (WOODWORK) 


London C€.C. .. 


1001. per annum..... 


Sept. 3 


Auction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered. 


*CONTRACTOR’S STOCK anp PLANT, NORTHAMPTON—On the Pri 
*BUILDING Ree: WaLwortH RD., 8. 


On the Premises 
treet, E.C 
ee yn 
SHRAPNELL BARRA KS- oe fue Pr 

Ls SITE, S.E.—On the Premises ee 


*BUILDERS’ “STOCK, PLANT, anp MAGHINI 
*BUILDER’S anp CONTRACTOR'S PLANT, 
*PLANT anp MACHINERY, COUNTY HAT. 
*FREEHOLD SITES, SURBITON— 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, GT. ST. HEL 


mises 


the Mact. 


aS ey Gane & Co. 
- | Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burne 


}EPTEMBER 15, I91T.] 


fH RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
} ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Pmber 4—By B.S. Bearv & Danrexi 
ok, Essex.—Plough Inn, f. ve £1,870 
i} September Warman. 
. —16, Marqu 
501 265 
250 


taotions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
-rent ; lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
ed ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
eeehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
Wion; e.r. for estimated rental w.r. for weekly 


THE ‘BUILDER. 


STONE (Continued). 


Yorx Stonz—Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway DepOt. s. 


Scappled random bloc 
Per Ft. Super., De 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to s 
40 ft. super.) 

6 in. rubbed tw 
3 in, sawn two 
in, to 2} in. 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto. 


Harp Yorr— 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 


Scappled random blocks . 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
s (under 40 f 


6 in. sawn two sides landing to 


ed at Railway Depot. 


wn one side slabs (random sizes) 


oui 


WOOD (Continued). 


s’ Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. £ s. d. £54 
super. as inch OWA), 5. Oak sd) 
Teak, per 18 00 .. 2200 
American Whitewood pinniea, 
per ft. cube sl iwie Of 0 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square, 
lin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
shot... 013 6 .. 017 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 014 0 018 
1} in, by 7in. 
matched 5G Wg ak 
Lin, by 7 in, white, p 
shot 0 O14 


° 
a 
cS 
C2OM%R FSG DOO 


q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental; 28 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 30 matched : Oi fea Wns 
Ia, for lune; st. for street; rd. for road;’ sq. for ty lhin. by 7 7 in. white, planed and aoe 
; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; BS 5 matched 5 
avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 2 in, selfsfaced random flags . One jin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
b.h. for heerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 018 
8, for shops; et. for court. SLATES. Linby7in, |» » O14 0 018 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. ER Pe Li MAE ee 
——_e--—_<__ 
| In. In, £54, In. In £4, a. 6 in, at 6d, to 9 
| " ; 20%10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka tn ata, too por uae oss than in, 
| TQ CORKESPONDENTS. opEAMEGE wens 2 Gs untuding groom 15.17 6 JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
¥£.—All communications with respect to literary 99 x10 ist auality 18x10 ditto *. 50 In London, or delivered 
tic matters should be addressed to “THE ditt 0 16x8 ditto 50 Hallway Vans, per ton. 
i” (and not to any person by name); those 99x19 ditto 0 20x10 permanent Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary pte £s. 
* to advertisements and other exclusively 16,8 ditto 75 OO earn 6 sections ... 00 710 0 
§ matters should be addressed to “THE 99°19 best blue 1810 ditto g Compound Girders, ordinary 
SHER,” and not to the Editor. Partnadoo. 6  16x8 ditto... 6 sections ... 900 10 0 0 
jommunications must be authenticated by the 165-8 ditto 6 S Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 11 0 0 12.0 0 
jad address of the sender, whether for publica- Angles, Tees, and Chamnels, ordi- 
}not. No notice can be taken of anonymous TILES. nary sections 900 10 0 0 
nications. : fi Flitch Plates 900... 910 0 
Wjresponsibility of signed articles, letters, and At Railway Depdt. Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
jiread at meetings rests, of course, with the s. d. F including ordinary patterns .. 710 0 .. 810 0 
. Best plain red roof- Do, On namental (per 
Gjannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- ing (per 1000) . 42 0 000) METALS, 
ij; and the Editor cannot be responsible for Hip and Valley Hip and Valley Per ton, in Heelan, 
58, pncioeranhs, manuscripts, or other docu- (per doz.). 37 (per doz.) 4.0 Iror— £58. a. gs. 
j) or for models or samples, sent to or left at this © Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon’ red, Common Bars .. BOO oe 4 00 
i nless he has specially asked for them. 1000) .. .. 50 0 brown, or brindled Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
Srawings sent to or left at this office for con- (Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 merchant quality . 0 
Son should bear the owner’s name and address Do. Ornamental(per Do.Ornamental (per Staffordshire ‘‘ Marke 
Wer the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 1000) .. 0 1000) a) Mild Steel Bars 0 
jinience may result from inattention to this. 0 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 Hoop Iron, basis 0 
commission to a contributor to write an article, 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 » » | Galvanised. 
ecute or lend a drawing for publication, is given Best  Hartshill” Staffords. (Hanley) (*And upwards, according to size and gauge, y 
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From Mr, W. 


yROBABLY no phase of the Renais- 
| sance wassocomplexand subjected 

to so many conflicting influences 
at which developed in France. In 
J; the domination of the Classic 
ipins quite overshadowed the relatively 
1k Gothic tradition. In Germany the 
ler buildings of this age retained 
i of the vernacular, and are less in- 
‘jed to ideas imported from elsewhere, 
Ve Spain and Portugal alone show the 
ijence of forces that failed to penetrate 
}| France. As for our own country, 
ily all our Renaissance architecture 
i; its characteristics to one or other 
ihe intermediate countries, and, while 
ijral routes by which it reached us 


‘|The Architecture of the Renaissance in France, 
1/1880.” By W. H. Ward, M.A., A.R.ILB.A, Two 
jes, Targe’ octavo. London! B. T. Batsford. 
let. 

} 


The Louvre (South Front) as refaced by Perrault (1667-80). From Marot. 


H. Ward’s “The Architecture of the Renaissance in France. 
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be traced, it cannot be contended 
that it shows the same quality of conflict 
and gradual assimilation of varying ideals 
in the subtle and intricate manner to be 
found in contemporary architecture in 
France. 

France, with its high technical achie 
ment in medieval buildings, offers an 
example of the effect, of a sudden 
importation of utterly dissimilar con- 
ceptions of architecture on a skilful and 
well-trained body of artizans; and the 
way in which this inflowing wave gradu- 
ally overcomes the national tradition in 
some directions, while it expends itself 
in vain in others the material for 
many interesting studies. 

The difficulties in the path of one 
setting himself the task of dealing 
adequately with the subject can only 


can 


” (B. T. Batsford.) 


be realised on reading such a work as 
that from the pen of Mr. W. H. Ward 
which has just been published. As our 
readers are probably aware, it would be 
difficult to find an author better 
qualified to deal with this architectural 


development. Mr. Ward’s “French 
Chiteaux” and other historical 
researches must have formed useful 


preliminary studies for this more com- 
prehensive work. In a subject having so 
broad a platform it is a difficult task to 
determine a scheme of arrangement. 
Geographical, chronological, biographical, 
and other methods all have their claims to 
recognition, and the adoption of any 
one of these to the exclusion of the others 
at once makes any adequate treatment 
impossible. 

Mr. Ward has, we 


think, displayed very 


320 
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The Chatelet, Chantilly. By Jean Bullant. 


sound judgment in the system he has 
adopted. in the arrangement. of his work. 
Without some such system, indeed, a 
work covering such a wide field would 
have failed to achieve its purpose of 
giving a clear and proportionate impres- 
sion of French architecture during the 
important period extending over the 
XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth centuries. 

As, must. obviously be the case in a 
work of history, the most important 
divisions are made chronologically. The 
eight chapters that make up the two 
volumes each deal with a style having 
definite characteristics of its own. Minor 
subdivisions are made, but substantially 
the eight styles fall within the following 
periods, and the usual nomenclature, 
viz., that of the monarch at the time, 
is adopted :— 

Ist—149 

2nd—1 


5—Louis XII. 
45—Francis I. 
3rd—1530-1590—Henry IT. 
4th—1590-1660 — Henry Mortis 
Louis XIII. 

5th—1640-1710—Louis XIV. 

6th—1710-1770—Louis XV. 

Tth—1730-1790—Louis XVI, 

8th—1790-1830—Hmpire. 

Each chapter opens with a brief but 
telling sketch of the general history of 
the period. Then we find descrip 
notes on the architectural char 
of the work of the time, and following 
this the most important buildings are 


described. They are grouped under two 
headings—‘ Secular” and “ Church.” In 
each case the principal buildings are first 
described and those of less importance 
dealt with together, having regard to their 
geographical distribution. 
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sistency of treatment runs through |i 
whole work, the author avoids a slayiy 


adherence to mechanical r 
adapts his method of expos 
circumstances of the period. 

If we haye appeared to dwell at un 
length on the structural form o i 
Ward’s work our excuse must be ay 
we rarely find books of this charac 
which combine so happily the sys f 
arrangement of the text-book with | 


atine, 


st sympathetically the spirit § 
each successive development. ft 
These two volumes, handy in thi) 
i containing over 500 pages wi) 
illustrations, cover the wide area) 
their subject in a way that would hard 
have been expected from their smj) 
bulk. This compression has bell 
effected by a most careful study 
proportionate interest both in 
text and in the scale of the illust} 
tions, and the result reflects the oreatd) 
credit on the author. Only a me 
thorough and comprehensive knowled} 
would have enabled him to deal wil 
his subject in such a concise and f 
the same time interesting fashion. 


i 


Chateau of Rougemont. 


When, later on, the recognition of the 
individual architect becomes general, the 
attribution of buildings to their authors 
forms the basis of arrangement, and the 
biographical. method comes more into 
use. We find most admirable the 
method by which, while a general con- 


Hétel de Salm: 


River Front. 


The Introduction opens with a reviey 
of the conditions in France immediatel 
prior to the Renaissance, and goes on t 
indicate in outline the earlier influence 
opening the way to its advent from Italy 
Following the fluctuations of its varying 
fortunes, we see from time to time fresl 
developments either evolved from withit 
or due to external influences from oné 
direction or another. Dealing with the 
revival of the pure Classic school in the 
XVUth century, Mr. Ward aptly likens 
this admixture of motives to the stock 
and the graft :— 


“The native element supplies the sap, the 
life, without which the graft must perish. Bit 
it is by virtue of the graft, an importationfrom 
>t remotely of its own kin, that the 
s saved from running to waste and enabled 
a crop of fragrant blossom and mellow 
fruit. Though the detail and typical features 
of the native element soon disappeared, yet the 
principle which underlay them remained. It 
survived in many characteristic arrangements; 
in the insistence on verticality, in endeayouls 
to express actual construction and plan in the 
architectural treatment, and in the consequent 
soaring and picturesque effects. The imported 
element brought with it the love of the horizontal 
line, the idealism which d not scruple t0 
imitate or retain, for their intrinsic beauty, 
forms once originated by structural needs, but 
afterwards elaborated into objects of admiration 
for their own sake.” 


¢ 
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| 


| Chapter I. we see the results of the 


ich invasions ~ of 


jes VIIL. 


Italy under 
and Louis XII., the 


nlishment of Italian craftsmen at 
Joise, and the influence of this school 


he French artizan. 


‘acter of this earlier work is con- 


ainebleau. 


ed with the stronger influence of 
je to which reference is made in 
pter II., where we come to Francis I. 


During this reign the 
the director of works as 


tect became more clearly defined, 


she influence of such men as I] Rosso, 


vement of Chapter ITI. 
ead of the almost contemporaneous 


}, and Primaticcio in forming the 


Further on 


Hof the distinguished French archi- 
, Jean Goujon, Philibert de ’Orme, 
ues Androuet du Cerceau, Pierre 


pt, and Jean Bullant. 
8 out that, while these men shared 


jled them to practise two or more 
yj they differed from them: in tha 
broke less completely with Gothic 
tion and had less mastery of the 
Hiples of Classic design, while their 
r grasp of construction made it o: 
jer importance as influencing their 
Ins. 

ting this period the individuality o: 
Ttist was more marked than during 
subsequent reigns, when, after a 


— 


i 
i 
\ 


l 


Mr. Ward 


the Italians the versatility that 


d of anarchy, the restoration of a 
g government brought in its train a 
m of uniformity that crushed the 


jidualistic spirit. Thus we reach 
papter IV. the times of Henry IV. 
‘Louis XIII. 


The work under these 


) displays less imagination than the 
ous phases of the French Renais- 


0 
dmomy, sobriety, and reason are 


able as steadying force 


and-in the authors words: 


s, but they 


msufficient as an inspiration,” con- 
mntly artists still turned to Rome 
models on which to base their 


ins. The 


characteristics of the 


Ws of these reigns are summed up 
i yllows :— 


i; the average buildings of the 2 
hy IV. and Louis XIII. rarely pos 
iiqualities of distinction and gra 


, they 


1} a certain charm from that air of repose, 
jy, and substantial comfort which they 
|}with the domestic architecture of England 
folland of a little later date, while in the 
of the greater masters the style is capable 


. 
1 


J 


} 
J] 
1 
} 
d 
q 
) 


q 


Honsiderable grandeur. Its 
{ation is undeniably grotesque and lacking 
Hinement, but equally undeniably it has 


ystem of 


ae decorative qualities of a vigorous and 


] jal character.” 


Japter V., in dealing with the long 


of Louis XIV., divides it into three 


\ds—the first marked by the growth 
‘ie classical spirit, and an increase 


inement and concentration, resulting 
ne formation of a new style; the 
‘d in which this matured style 
ves its most brilliant expression ; and 
phird, which is characterised by a 


\jorarily 


lhe not in the quality of archi- 
|re, but in the unity of its aim. 
}| unclassical, naturalistic tendencies, 


repressed, once more raise 


heads, =i 

ve work of Perrault at the Louvre 
Hlustration on page 319) displays 
Jiendency towards dignified severity, 


The Lombard 
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while under J. H. Wansart and his 
pupils architecture passed on from this 
phase towards variety and gaiety, 
qualities that had previously begun to 
show themselves in decoration even 
while the architectural lines remained 
severe. 

In Chapter VI. we are brought to the 
amazing~ development of decorative 
ornament identified with the reign of 
Louis XV. Even the reaction from the 
severity of the official architecture of 
Louis XIV. hardly seems sufficient to 
account for the remarkable quality in the 
types of design denominated “ Régence,” 
“ Rocaille,’ and Rococo. We have 
always felt the difficulty of realising the 
genesis of this rapid break away from 
tradition—more especially in view of the 
originality it displays in the treatment: 
of form. . Beyond making it clear that it 
seems to have taken contemporary ° 
artists almost as much by surprise, and 
exercised the wits of the Academy as to 
how far it should be recognised, Mr. Ward 
does not quite clear up the question. 
He is careful, however, to point 
out the foreign influences, and takes 
note of the fact that in France structural 
architecture was far less affected than in 
the rest of Europe. 

The fall of this style is almost as 
dramatic as its rise; but for a few 


Paris : Fontaine de Grenelle. 
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lingering examples of later years, the 
change took place in 1750, and, as 
may be realised from Chapter VI. of 
our book, the style of Louis XVI. 
took up the traditions of that of 
Louis XIV., almost completely skipping 
over those immediately preceding it. 
Thus some fifty years covers the whole 
life of one of the most remarkable 
expositions of decorative art the world 
has eyer seen. 

Mr. Ward accepts the usual claim of the 
reign of Louis XVI. to give its name 
to a style, but qualifies this -by the 
admission that the style so named was, 
in a large measure, the creation of the 
two architects—Jean Nicholas Servan- 
dony (1695-1766) and Jacques Germain 
Soufflot (1714-80), both citizens of 
Lyons, a city always in close contact 
with Italian thought. 

The. last chapter on the style of the 
Empire dismisses it somewhat briefly, 
but it may be that, despite some fine 
works belonging to this period, one 
cannot pursue the study of so vital 
a development as the Renaissance 
in France without feeling that it 
dies out in a dry scholasticism, and 
that its - latter days fail to . excite 
the interest evoked by those ages 
when knowledge counted for less 
and imagination for more. 


By E. Bouchardon (1739). 
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BUREAUCRACY VERSUS 
COMPETITION. 


n Education Com- 
, with a view to obtain- 
ing the best design for their 
new buildings, proposed to 
hold a limited competition between eight 
architects, but, having already had plans 
prepared showing the accommodation 
required, they, on submitting their 
proposal to the Scottish Education 
Department, received the following 
reply :— 


“ Scotch 


iducation Department, 
September 2, 1911. 
Stm,—Adverting to your letter of the 23rd 
ultimo, I am directed to state that if, as the 
Department understand from previous corre- 
spondence, your Committee have already in 
their ion plans which are of such a 
e to make it certain that their 
author would do the whole work adequately 
and satisfactorily in the event of its being 
entrusted to him, then the Department could 
not sanction the contemplated competit Tt 
appears. to them. that it would be alt ar, 
unjustifiable, particularly in the pr 
of the Hducation (Scotland) Fund, to approve 
the expenditure of more than 1,000/. of public 
money on purposes that were not strictly 
necessary. They cannot think that ha 
course would be followed in the conduct of 
any private busine oncern.—I am, etc. 
G. W. ALEXANDER. 


It is perhaps more to be deplored than 
wondered at if a public body discourages 
the advantages to be gained by obtaining 
competitive designs. To put the matter 
in the lowest basis of mere economy, it 
is easy to conceive that the 1,0000. 
referred to might be more than saved by 
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improvements in arrangement that the 
best of eight designs would be expected 
to show, so that the idea of extravagance 
is short-sighted and fallacious. 

We are, however, in official work, 
eradually coming more and more under 
the domination of bureaucratic methods 
that make for stereotyped design, and 
must necessarily discourage all proposals 
tending to promote experiment and 
innovations, without which, what hope is 
there of improvement and progress ? 

Human nature being what it is, how 
can the permanent official h=ve the same 
incentive to modify and to improve 
which open competition among unfettered 
minds automatically gives? and the whole 
tendency of our governing bodies seems 
to be towards substituting the work o: 
the permanent official for the independent 
practitioner, We hold no brief against 
the qualified official; he has much 
important work to do, and may do it 
exceedingly well, but we would take the 
opportunity of protesting against the 
growing tendency to throw all the work 
involving design and invention into his 
hands, as tending to stifle progress anc 
lose to the public the advantages of 
unfettered minds working on problems 
ever developing. 

The policy of government includes 
not only the immediate needs of the 
community as a whole, but their future 
advancement, and this entails provision 
being made for the encouragement of the 
more active and intelligent and for 
setting them in a path that shall keep 


Theatre at Amiens. By J. Rousseau (1778-1780). 
H. Ward's “The Architecture of the Renaissance in France.” (B. T. Batsford.) 
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this activity and intelligence at its 
tension. Now, the system of increas 
t. 
r 


he number of officials has an effect +9 
everse of this, while that of open coll 
petition for work, whenever possiliy 
osters it. Therefore the right policy 
hose controlling public interests shor} 
ye to limit their offis‘al staff to the acti 
strength demanded by the routine wel 
nd place as much of their work J 
possible in the open market, in orc 
hat they may be in a position to tall 
advantage of every new idea all 
encourage those on whose ability clj 
future depends. t 
We have referred to this questi 
yefore, and shall probably have oceasi) 
o revert to “5 again, as the direction 
which we are travelling appears likely |} 
ead to national disaster. For us, wit 
as a nation are already ultra-consery) 
ive in regard to ideas, to accentuate tli 
by discouraging initiative is likely } 
prove fatal to our future welfare, and tlh 
course is exactly the one now being tak 
yy our public authorities. 


+ 


o 


+4 


NOTES. | 
Aut those who cherish 


The City imperishable memory | 
Corporation eee EN 1 ooimie 
at Vienna, the lavish and grace 


extended 1 


y 


hospitality 
the Court and City of Vienna to ti} 
International Congress of Architects, Ww} 
realise that the Lord Mayor and Co 
poration of London are indeed fortuna 
in being the recipients of so warn 
hearted a welcome from one of the moj 
charming of Huropean capitals. Apa) 
from the value of such vi as pl 
moting the cause of international goodm 
and the general progress of humanity 
they have a special value for the som 
what insular Englishman, and to no clas 
of the community are their educationé 
advantages more valuable than to thos 
who undertake the responsibility for th 
government of our great cities, and 1 
the control of their amenities—our Civ! 
authorities are not unconscious of thi 
responsibility. They undertake if wit 
a conscientious regard for honest govern 
ment and the material interests of th 
city. But there is such a thing as @ 
artistic conscience as well as a moral one 
a sense of right and wrong in dealin; 
with artistic questions as well as wit! 
commercial ones. It is this sense tha 
is lacking here, and we know no bette 
way of acquiring it than by sympathetl 
intercourse with the inhabitants of thi 
great cities of other nations where thi 
artistic conscience is a national possessior 
Would that this visit had taken plac 
before the scheme for St. Paul’s Bridg' 
was finally settled. Possibly it migh 
have led to a stirring of conscience 
However, it is not too late yet; there? 
always time for repentance even at th 
eleventh hour. The bridge is not ye 


built. 
= Mr. ArrHUR GRIFFITH 
a eee OSCAWEN, writing i eit 
Schemes imes of September 


advocates that the Stat 
should provide half the net cost of clear 
ing insanitary ar in our cities, ant 
justifies his contention by the claim ta 
improvements of this character haye Jt 
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sreat a claim on the State as others 
which the national funds are already 
itributing. As a matter of principle 
can hardly see the justification for 
haclaim, A State contribution ought 
dy to be sought in cases affecting the 
amunity as a whole, and the detri- 
atal influence of the slum is as 
local in character as almost 
one could name. It appears 
y unfair to tax a community 
#t might have, through far-sighted and 
jful local government, checked the 
elopment of slum areas for the 
antage of one that had proved itself 
lectful and slack. It is all very well 
}regard the State as a milch cow of 
mited capacity, but such an attitude 
to weaken the sense of local respon- 
jlity and to produce a condition of 
lirs that would result in a carel 
ecard of ways and means. In shifting 
| burden laid on our great: cities for the 
provement of the conditions of life in 
Im, on whom would it fall? Hither 
jother cities which have their own 
Hblems to cope with, and, as we have 
jl, should not be penalised if they have 
pit with them more effectually, or else 
jrural areas which are poorer and could 
\,fford to contribute to the cost of civic 
provements. 


28S 


chal! A the moment when ne 
Jantelpieces. Were Congratulating our- 
| selves on the fact that, 
Hugh the public-spirited action of Sir 
jncis Trippel, Tattershall Castle and 
jmantelpieces were saved to the nation, 
hes the disconcerting intelligence that 
at least of these mantelpieces have 
m so badly damaged by removal that 
| possibility of their restoration is in 
‘bt. It might have been thought that 
lse responsible for this destruction 
ud at least have had the common 
ise to satisfy themselves that removal 
spracticable, and, if so, to ensure that 
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it should be done in such a manner as to 
enable the product of their misguidec 
efforts to be of a character suitable for 
reconstruction, otherwise of what value 
were their labours? According to Canon 
Rawnsley, even these precautions seem to 
have been neglected, and it appears as if 
the loss is irreparable. The expert who 
has inyestigated the condition of the 
fragments declares that even if restored 
the mantelpieces can never be what they 
were. The National Trust has decided 
not to proceed further in the matter, 
and it seems certain that Tattershal 
Castle will be denuded finally of its 
attributes, in a way which is nothing 
nort of scandalous. It is clearly the 
duty of the nation immediately to take 
such steps as will render impossible the 
repetition of vandalisms of this kind. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, in a letter to the 
Times, promises that the R.I.B.A. will 
support any movement for the protection 
of such buildings from injury. 


2 


Lovers of our country 
scenery will welcome the 
step taken by the Hamp- 
shire County Council under the Regulation 
Advertisements Act, 1907, as recently 
announced by Mr. Richardson Evans, 
the Chairman of the “Scapa” Society, 
an association which secured the passing 
of the above Act, and which has done 
valuable service in protecting scenery. 
The provisions of the Act enable local 
authorities to make by-laws for “ regulat- 
ing, restricting, or preventing the exhibi- 
tion of advertisements in such places and 
in such manner or by such means as to 
affect injuriously the amenities of a 
public park or pleasure promenade, or to 
disfigure the natural beauties of a land- 
There has been great difficulty 
in giving practical effect to the latter 
words of the sub-section because the 
Home Office held that to make a by-law 
operative specific places or spots must 


The Abuses of 
Advertising. 


scape.” 
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be indicated. With such a limitation it 
has appeared impossible to protect in 
general terms the amenities of our road- 
sides, The Hampshire County Council 
have now drawn up the following by-law, 
and have undertaken to defend its 
validity in the courts if it ke called in 
question :—‘ No advertisements shall be 
exhibited on any hoarding, stand, or 
other erection visible from any public 
highway (whether carriageway, highway, 
or footway), and so placed as to disfigure 
the natural beauty of the landscape.” 
It may be well to explain that the above 
by-law will in no way affect notices 
necessary for the business purposes of 
those actually occupying land or build- 
ings. Common sense will support the 
above by-law, and it is to be hoped that 
no legal flaw will be discovered in its 
terms. 


Wuuitst adverting to this 
Taxation of subject we may observe 
Posters No that it has beea often 
Deterrent. Z - sage s 

suggested that a tax might 
well be imposed on poster advertisements. 

In France some considerable revenue is 

derived from this source, but, far from 

appearing to check this form of adyer- 
isl we find the scenery in France more 

sfigured than our own by this barbarous 
method of ‘advertising, and in such 

“beauty spots” as the Riviera the local 

authorities are much exercised by the 

question of checking the abuse. The 


taxit of ‘such advertisements only 
appears'to give official sanction to their use. 
ee 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHaw Sparrow. 
VIL—HINTS. ON THE STUDY OF 
BRIDGE DECORATION. 


M. Cuartes Bérancer,,of the Libr: 
Polytechnique, Paris, has begun to publish 
a series of full and thorough books on 
bridge-building, as useful to us as to French 


[Photo. by Frith. 


High Level Bridge at Newcastle : Early Victorian. 
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students. Already eight volumes have been 
issued. They include :— 

1. “Ponts en Maconnerie.” Par E. 
I nd, Inspecteur-Général des Ponts et 
Chaussées, et Jean Résal, Ingénieur des 
Ponts et Chau Two volumes, illus- 


trated ; 40 france 

2. “ Ponts Métalliques.” Par M. Pascal, 
Ingénieur. One volume; 15 frances. Tllus- 
trated. 

3. “ Croquis de Ponts Métalliques.” Par 


Jules Gaudard, Ingénieur Civil et Professeur 


Honoraire de L’Université de Lausanne. 
Profusely illustrated ; 20 franes. 

4. “Cours de Ponts Métalliques.” 
Jean Résal. Tome i., 375 illustrations ; 
20 francs. 

“Manuel Théorique et Pratique du 
Constructeur en Ciment Armé.” Par MM. 
N. de Tédesco et V. Forestier. One volume, 
242 illustrations 


Par 


The Pont Neuf, Paris. 


6. “ Etudes sur Les Ponts en Pierre 
Remarquables par Leur Décoration.” Par 
F. De Dartein, Inspecteur-Général des Ponts 
et Chaussées en Retraite, etc. Vol. i., Ponts 
Frangais antérieurs au xix. siécl 
ished. Vol. ii., Ponts Fran: 
le ; Centre; published. Vol. iii, 
du xviii. siécle; Languedoc; 
Ponts Francais du 
oublished. Vol. v., 
au xix ale : 
+; 25 francs the 


For this great work, to be completed in 
five abundant parts, M. De Dartein has 
made exact measured drawings from sixt 
eight bridges, and each example represen 
well-chosen type having great historic 
interest. The author has taken a line of 
his own, dwelling on the ornament of bridges, 
their decoration, and from his earnest study 


[ Photo. by Frith. 


of the XVIIIth century we learn what he 
admires in one varied phase of renchi 
design. He is thoughtful and thorough, 
but I wish some photographs had been) 
added to the illustrations, because measured 
drawings give only the dry bones of ¢on- 
structed work. 

How to decorate a bridge is a question 
et with so many practical difficulties 
and so many artistic problems that it ought 
to be discussed by a congress of architects 
and enginee: I cannot think that M. De 
Dartein will say the last word on this im 
portant theme, but his material and his 
personal taste will be invaluable, presenting | 
facts and provoking discussion. He lingers 
often enough over det: of ornament, | 
which, so they seem to me, are superfluities | 
in a bridge, because they swell the cost of 
production without any real benefit to the 
mingled utility and dignity needful in bridges. 


Kirchenfeldbriicke, Berne. 


[Photo. by Frith. 
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3e qualities should appeal to us in 
qn. lines, in rhythmic proportions, and in 
sale that befits the surroundings. N 
ge can be fine and beautiful when it is 
its environment or when its 
1 bulk is so massive and uncouth that it 
rades a neighbourhood. Many engineers 
not grasp the truth of this criticism, 
heir metal monsters are often as wrongly 
ted in a quiet and gentle landscape as 


jiant from Brobdingnag would be at a 
put. The Roman bridge at Alcantara iW 
oble and heroic just because the scale Ma 
i is in grand accord with the rocky vale 
he Tagus. It completes a grand site, He 
) finds its own completion in that site. | 
happened also in the Roman_ bric thy 
WNarni, by which two mountains were Bh 
led together across the River Neva. | 
have spoken of this bridge in an earlier Bridge at Budapest. | iy 
ale, but may add that in the existing | | 
jains, consisting of a pier and a fine arch, designs ; and so, if he in his duties as an Pont de La Caille on the route between i 
re is no applied decoration. The main engineer is to produce art, he must achieve Geneva and Annecy, or the steel suspension | 
Hg to be noted is the powerful ring of that good thing by deliberate effort and over Niagara Gorge, would have little value } 
iksoirs, because, extradossed in a very without help. from his employers. Every as a road if even one shell struck the perma- a 
Jarkable manner, it is independent from now and vin, by rare good fortune, an nent way, so called. } 
spandri A bridge with arches of that engineer builds a bridge having some rude This consideration is one amor many Et 


#} has architectural character, and this grace of its own, some quality that seems that we have to weigh carefully when we 
fity is obtained by designing arches for a near neighbour to art itself. Thus the wish to look at bridges in their relation to 
life and art. M. De Dartein, I believe. 
ane lingering over decorative features, loses 
count of the plain fact that bridges ought 
to show in their construction some fitness 
for their great work as essential agents 
| in military tactics and strategy. At a time 
| when a secret society of bridge-wreckers, 
| guided and disciplined by a military power, 
could do incalculable damage to railw: 
and other roads at the outbreak of hostiliti 
having previously sent two thousand men | 
with explosives into the country to be } 
attacked ; at such a time, surely, bridges | 
should not be studied because of their 
ornamentation. All spies and secret agents Hi 
could be bridge-wreckers also, and a good a 
many of them may be, for we cannot suppose 
that strategists on the Continent are blind a 
to the demoralisation that would seize | 
upon an enemy if at the beginning of a war | 
the business of concentrating troops to resist 
invasion were seriously impeded by shattered 
railway bridges. Are you not amazed, 
therefore, that the utility for war in medieval 
bridges became a lapsed principle, when it 
| —— a - - = ought to have been handed on to our time 
5 in a series of adaptations responsive to 
Widnes and Runcora Transporter Bridge. new conditions? For this principle in 
| bridges, as in battleships, is certainly s 
fcial purpose, z.e., to save them as much Menai Bridge does not spoil a glorious land- ceptible of progressive readaptations, if 
possible from the vibration of heavy scape, unlike the Britannia, a monstrosity science and art do their duty well. 


lic sent down from the roadway through that cost 3487. per foot run. From one So my views on the decorative aspect of 
i Spandrils. point of view the Menai Bridge is bad, and bridges, like those on other questions be- 
Mill, it cannot be said that all fine Roman we return to an important subject when we longing to my subject, have for their aim 
bes were free from redundant ornament. note that suspension bridges are so vulner- the realisation of what a bridge should be 


p and pride exerted a bad influence at able as to be unfit public servants ina time in an age that prepares for war. I am not 
3; and from the Roman genius later of war. They represent a sort of aviation moved by those types of modern bridge- 
{ which modern artillery would building that crib from civic arehitec- 
sters, niches, 


borrowed numerous superfluities that im mechanics : u c 
kened the aspect of bridges in many $00n destroy. Any such bridge as the ture, displaying columns, pila 


‘}tries. It is in such Roman work as the 


5 du Gard, where no detail is called : 
jand where the architect’s aim was to \j x | 
nobly the needs of a well-considered ‘| 


jramme, that we realise the futility of 
ng to a bridge any detail that neither 
jigs from nor calls attention to some 
mic essential To construct orna- 
if is easy—is, indeed, a commonplace 
ind taste, while to ornament construction 
ficult, because judgment tells us that a 
design carried out in simple and 
/pugh masonry is in itself ornamental 
i) complete. Applied* decoration _ may 
i it, just as a human face is disfigured 
ticking-plaster. 


ijnsider, too, the bridge-builder’s own 
tude towards his art, for upon that 
)} than anything else the character of 
lyorl depends. What has he got nowa- 
§)as an inspiration? — He has all the self- 
( 
: 


iousness that. modern ‘life produces 
jinereases ; he has also as a dictating 
tp the industrial spirit, with its delight 
j\eapness and¥Mits tolerance for hideous Clifton Suspensicn Bridge. 
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The First Cast-Iron Bridge (about 1780), Coalbrookdale, Severn Valley. 


battlements, balustrades, turrets, and towers,  omissi 
pinnacles, statues along parapets, and statues 


on of the coupled columns and their 
immediate accessories, and by the use of a 
above’ the cut-waters of piers, with other plain parapet of a more reasonable height, 
finery that serves no purpose in the essential instead of the high, the enormously expen- 
life of a contemporary ; bridge. What sive, and absurdly ugly balustraded enclo- 
Hoskings said in 1842 is good as a criticism sures which now aid the columns and their 
to-day. He pointed out that the most projected entablatures to deform that 
eminent engineer-architects, in their efforts splendid structure.” 
to take hints from street buildings, hac This Puritan outlook appeals to me, for 
failed to produce anything but meanness I believe that good bridges should be as 
and absurdity, or a combination of both. sternly efficient, as indomitably fit for their 
What this critic would have said had he purpose, as were the Ironsides of Cromwell's 
lived” to” see’ the Tower Bridge, with its army. Beauty in a bridge is a thing apart 
spurious medivalism and its biscuit-like from any Cavalier-like finery of dressing 
aspect, I cannot imagine. Hosking hac ornament. It shows that the different 
common sense, and he seems to have been members forming a bridge are co-ordinated 


allied with a bad temper. Among the with fine judgment, and that the build of 
principles that he advocated strenuously each member is in nice accord with its own 
should like to note three :— work and with the great office which the 


1. That bridges, in the combination of 
their leading lines. should be bold and simple ; 

2. That infinite care and skill should try 
to make their passage across dangerous When the railway bridge at Ludgate-hill 
places a secure and safe highway ; and was finished there was a public outery against 

3. That far too much money is wasted its gaunt and shabby ugliness; but as soon 
in stone bridges on the high finish of exterior as some ornamental metalwork was fastened 
surfaces. Hosking iclined to upon its sides the outery ceased, as if such a 
regard great city bridge s probable excep- trumpery makeshift could give merit to an. 
tions to this rule, for he said :—* Tt may imbecile design that disgraced the main road 
be fairly questioned whether both Waterloo leading to St. Paul's Cathedral. When 
and London Bridges would not have been things of this kind are allowed to happen 
finer objects had the masonry of their in the heart of a great city, who can have 
external faces been merely rough-axed, confidence in civic authorities ? What 
or even left scabbled, instead of being chance is there that new projects for bridges 
fair hammer-dressed ; and certainly many will be considered publicly and_ officially 
thousands of pounds might have been from the various standpoints determining 
saved in the execution of the former work, their value in peace and in war ? } 
and a much better result produced, by the Some types of bridge-building stand apart 


bridge as a whole has to fulfil daily under 
varying conditions of stress and strain, and 
in relation to its environment. 


[ Photo. by Frith. 


The Old Brig of Stirling. 
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from each other in abrupt contrast. 1/7 
Tower Bridge, London, and the Rom|f 
bridge at Narni, Italy, are separated not | 
centuries only, but by a marked degenerati|# 
in the spirit of craftsmanship. What wou 
be the use of those ornate towers if ¢] 
suspended roadway connecting them will 
the banksides were cut by a shell or 
explosiv And what historic  relatily 
between the principle of metal sig 
op and the towers, whose corr 
turrets and tall pyramidal roofs seem lif 
feeble echoes from the French Renaissan}j 
and its Gothic inheritance? The Men} 
Bridge is better by far, and note that # 
cables rest on the summit of their suppori|§ 
unlike the tubes of the Britannia Bridg| 
which pass through the towered piers abo 
two-thirds up, so that we wonder how #ij] 
masonry of the upper parts upheld. Th} 
mistake had its original source in a mij 
understanding of two things—first, that 
column or a pier is meant to bear a weigll] 
placed on the top of it ; second, that brid! 
towers of old were neither decorations nq 
make-believes, but necessaries of medigy! 
town life and warfare. They were to defen} 
the bridge and its service to citizens. Hyeny 
thing that made a medieval bridge piety 
esque sprang from some public need. | 
chapel was there for pilgrims and_ otha 
wayfarers, for instance, and the house 
that lined Paris bridges, Old London Bridgi 
the Pont> Vecchio, and other examplei} 
remind us not only that shops on a crowde' 
thoroughfare enriched tradesmen, but tha 
land in walled cities being circumseribec 
it was frugal to make use of bridges a 
building sites. The distant past knew ho) 
to use with judgment its own opportunities) 
while bridge-builders of recent times and o} 
to-day are apt to produce work that is no 
constructive art in comr lete ance wit! 
current needs and conditions. The Towe 
Bridge is a typical affectation. 
Note the difference in spirit between i 
and the Old Brig of Stirling, that we mus 
place among the best bridges of its period 
Its design has a fine rhythm, its round arches 
are admirably handled, and the simple 
masonry has vigour and grace. I give, too! 
by way of contrast, a photograph of the first 
metal bridge, dating from about the year 
1780. At an earlier date, in France, an, 
attempt was made to erect a bridge of cast: 
iron, but the project was given up as 100 
costly. This occurred at Lyons in 1706. 
Then an English ironmaster, Abraham: 
Darby, became possessed by the same idea, 
and he made use of it with practical success 
in the Severn valley, hard by the town of 
Ironbridge. Cast-iron was chosen, in ibs 
ng of two pieces ; and a bold de ign 
proved that a new principle could be adapted 
with grace and efficient skill to the historic 
tradition of semicircular arches. This 
bridge still exists. It crosses the Severn i) 
a span of 100 ft. 6 in s roadway shelves a 
little ; and perhaps we find in this original 
work a clue towards the solution of that 
pressing problem as to the type best suited 
for a war bridge under present-day c¢on- 
ditions. For arches of this kind, strong 
enough to bear traffic and railways across 
rivers, might be designed with such abut 
ment piers as would not obstruct the water 
way too much. The New Bridge at Mayence 
belongs to this type. For the rest, the width 
of arches in a war bridge would be deter 
mined by the reasonable degree’ of ease 
with which a broken span could be repaired 
after being cut by a shell ; or, if not repaired, 
made temporarily efficient for light trafiie 
But it seems certain that a war bridge in any 
strategical position should have an “under: 
study ’—that is to say, a bridge similar 10 
itself, but at some little distance from it 
and having a branch road or line to connect 
it with the main line or highway. Usual 
hazards of war, we may suppose, would not 
be likely to breach both bridges at the same 
time. 


is bridge is 


*The total weight of ironwork in th 
378} tons. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Hessrs. Newman & Newman, architects and 
have removed their offices to St. 
}mas’ Chambers, 24, Railway-approach, 
don Bridge, 8.E 

ir. Dan. §. Williams, vil Engineer, 
idiff, has been retained by the Town 
neil to report upon the drainage of the 
ough of Llandovery, and to submit pro- 
nls for new schemes of sewerage and 
Hace disposal. 


/ Junior Institution of Engineers. 
ommendatore G. Marconi, D.Sc., LL.D., 
been elected Pre: Junior 
itution of Engineers in succession to Sir 
W/. Thomson, F.R.S. 

! 


Inspectors of Mines and Quarries. 


the Home Secretary has framed a fresh 
sme of examination for inspectors of mines 
}} quarries. Candidates must be between 
nty-three and thirty-five years of age; they 
}:t hold first-class certificates under the Coal 
es Regulation Act, and must within five 
previously have been employed for two 
jis as managers,, or under-managers, of 
|-mines, or in some other responsible 
jacities requiring regular attendance under- 
and in coal mines ; practical knowledge and 
erience of metalliferous mining and quarry- 
will also be taken into consideration. 
Hninations to compete will be given only by 
| Home Secretary upon the advice of a 
vartmental Committee of Selection, who 
reject all testimonials and recommenda- 
is that are not based upon personal know- 
‘se of the candidate’s character and attain- 


its. The scales of yearly salaries are for 
jor inspectors, 300/.-450/.; for senior 
jpectors, 500.-700/.; for d mal in- 


750!.-1,0007.; and there are posts of 
}f inspector and electrical inspector. 
jlications for nomination to a forthcoming 
jmination to fill several vacancies in the 
lx of junior inspectors should be made to 
| Private Secretary, Home Office, before 
ober 15 next. 


Liverpool University. 

{he prospectus of the School of Archi- 
jure of the University of Liverpool con- 
is details of a new feature, namely, a 
Hificate in architectural design. ‘This 
ificate is designed to meet the case of 
flents who wish to come to the School of 
hitecture for its special teaching in archi- 
ural design. Students, unless admitted 
jthe Board of Studies on the ground of 
bial qualifications, must have already 
‘hined the ce ite in architecture awarded 
‘| the University, or have satisfied the 
fminers of the Royal Institute of British 
|hitects at the Intermediate standard, or 
e been exempted at that standard. Candi- 
ps for the certificate must have attended 
jjroved courses in the School of Architec 
jp. (i.) during one day session, or (ii.) 
fing the autumn and Lent terms of two 
ini sions, and have satisfied the Board 
) Studies in not less than six designs to 
jjroved programmes. The examination will 
jsist of a design made in the School of 
fnitecture under approved conditions, for 
ch at least five days shall ke allowed. In 
Her respects the Liverpool School of Archi- 
jure is alive to the possibilities of good 
and it will be found that under 


ning. 

I 

+ifessor , Professor Adshead, and the 
dciated the cours of study are 


jy considered in the interests of students. 


‘he Polytechnic (Regent-street) School of 
| Architecture. 


Ve have received from the Regent-street 
lytechnic particulars of the facilities offered 
both day and evening courses of instruction 
all following, or intending to follow, the 
‘Iny branches attached to the building trades 
‘architectural profession. The Poly- 
hnic has been rebuilt during the past twelve 
jnths at a st of 90,0007., and plans 
peared in a recent issue of the Builder.* 
The School is recognised by the Board of 
bhitectural Education of the Royal Insti- 
e of British Architects, also H.M. Board 


~ * June 16 last. 


THES BUILDER. 


of Education. The day department is under 
the control of Mr. G. A. Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A., 
who was appointed by the Governors of the 
Institute as architect for the rebuilding 
heme. This day school is suitable for 
youths aud young men who intend entering 
builders’ and contractors’ offices and works, 
and for those who wish to follow any of the 
many designing and’ constructive industries 
where an art, technical, and trade training 
constitute the best basis for future excellence 
and success. The evening department is in- 
tended for those preparing for the various pro- 
fessional examinations, also for the craftsman 
in the vi g Mr. Charles 
Mitcheil, is the Headmaster. To 
prevent lo; instruction to any who may be 
unavoidably compelled to be absent from the 
classes, arrangements have been made this 
session whereky, for a reasonable number of 
times absent, upon application by the 
students, the classwork, together with the 
homework, will be sent by In addition, 
students are advised to attend the tutorial 
classes held every Thursday evening in con- 
nexion with the regular instruction. The 
object of these tutorial classes is to a 
students in keeping up with the regular work 
of the session, and in overcoming any special 
individual difficulties.—A special course of 
twelve lectures on “Illumination”? will be 
delivered at the Polytechnic under the super- 
vision of My. Leon Gaster. Six lectures 
of- the course - will be delivered before 
Christmas on Tuesday evenings, commencing 
October 31, and the remaining six after 
Christmas on Thursday evenings, commencing 
January 1i. ‘he lectures, by specialists, will 
deal impartially with all illuminants, includ- 
ing recent advances in electric, gas, oil, and 
acetylene lighting; the effect of light on the 
eye; the hygienic aspects of illumination; 
the measurement of light and illumination, 
etc. Pyactical problems, such as the lighting 
of schools, streets, factories, etc., will also 
be treated in the second half of these lectures. 


o 


Birkbeck College. 

The eighty-uinth session of the College will 
commence on Wednesday, September 27. 
The opening address will be given in the 
theatre, at 7.40 p.m., by Sir William Tilden, 
D F.R.S. The classrooms, etc., will 
afterwards be open for inspection, and there 
will ke an exhibition in the art school. 
Visitors ave invited. The College is conducted 
in relation with the University of London; 
ave held both in the day and evening; 
members of the staff are recognised 
teachers of the University. The courses of 
ly provide for degrees in the faculties of 
, science, laws, and economic There is 
a very complete curriculum for chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, geology, etc. The 
Jaboratories are well equipped with modern 
apparatus and appliances, and research work is 
encouraged in all the ence departments. 
The College possesses an art school, which 
provides instruction in the various branches 
of artistic work (painting, modelling, life, 
design, etc.). 


Glasgow Improvemen‘s. 

The City improvements Trust recommend 
the, Corporation to apply for statutory powers 
to borrow 100,0002. for the completion of 
buildings now being erected in High and Bell 
streets, and the reconstruction of the old 
Tontine and the old Town’s Buildings, de- 
stroyed by fire on September 3-4 last. The 
‘Yontine, formerly the Exchange, was kuilt, 
in 1782, on the north side of Trongate, at the 
Cro: The fire extended to the Tolbooth 
and the old Town Hall, as well as the ware- 
houses and shops which mark the site of the 


former Jail and Courthouse described in ‘* Rob 
Roy.” 
——— 
BOOKS. 


The Ground Plan of the Bnglish Parish 
Church. By A. H. Tompson, M.A., 
F.8.A. (Cambridge University Pre: :: 

‘Tur Cambridge manuals have already ¢ tab- 

lished a high reputation. This volume is a 

distinct addition to the series, and we hope 

that there will be found enough people 

interested in. the subject to make it a 

financial success. As the author says, there is 


«in the nave walls. 
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no book entirely deyoted to the development 
of the grouud plan of the parish church. 

The author knows his subject well, and 
handled a somewhat technical subject with 
siderable skill. His deductions are sound 
and the plan of his book well arranged. The 
illustrations are, on the whole, good. 

E cription of the extension of a church 
in the Middle Ages is very interesting. The 
building had to be in constant use. When, 
therefore, aisles were added to an aisleless 
nave the aisle walls were built keyond those 
of the nave, the roof was added, and then 
the arches and p were gradually inserted 
Finally, the stonework 
within the arches was removed, hence 
Norman walls resting on arches of a later 
period, and remains of blocked windows, 
doors, etc. 

The author fails, however, to explain the 
yeason for the. appearance of the tower, 
though he doubtless realised it himself. 

He is careful to show that towers came 
into use about the time of the Danish 
invasion. They were often added to older 
buildings which originally had none, as at 
PBrixworth. Further, a type of church 
appeared of which the main feature was a 
jarge and strong tower, with but rudi- 
mentary nave and chancel. Barton-on- 
Humber is a typical example, the medieval 

sh to the east having taken the place of 
mal] Saxon chancel. 

This plan vanished in the, XIth’ century. 
Surely the explanation is that the church, 
being the one permanent building, became the 
castle of refuge for the village from the raids 
of the Danes, and, as such, the tower was 
the strongest part. Here the villagers could 
take refuge and await in safety the advent 
of the relieving force—the levy of all the 
freemen of the shire—who could be summoned 
by bell and beacon. 

It would be quite possible to bring forward 
a considerable amount of evidence in support 
of this view, but this is hardly the occasion 
for it. 

The kook therefore, valuable not only 
for the information it affords, but also for 

e interesting lines of thought to which it 


Luilding Construction and Drawing: A 
Text-Book on the Principles and Details of 
Modern Construction. By CHartus YF. 


Mrve ed by G. A. MrrcHEL, 
A.R.LI Highth Edition, revised and 


enlarged (eighty-second thousand), with 
about 1,160 illustrations, and 470 pages of 
text. (London: B. T. Batsford, High 
Holborn. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s.) 
Ir is with pleasure we call attention to the 
new edition of this excellent book, previous 
editions of which have been noticed in our 
page: ‘he work is designed to meet the 
requirements of the Board of Education, the 
Royal Institute of British Architec the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and other examining 
bodies, and as an elementary book on the 
subjects with which it deals it is doubtful 
if a better work could be produced. The 
author is not only a well-known lecturer on 
building construction at the Regent-street 
Polytechmec, but he is the Headmaster of 
the Polytechnic Technical School, and 
having, as he douktless has, an intimate 
acquaintance of the difficulties and needs of 
students, he is well qualified to compile this 
work in order to meet the requirements of 
the s examining bodies. In any case, 
he has written a book which is a model of 
clearness and conciseness, and which should be 
in the hands of every student engaged in 
wilding construction. The aim of the author 
been to give, with conciseness and 
accuracy, a clear statement of the principles 
which should govern the execution of building 
work, and whilst taking due note of all 
recent, advances of importance, to so correlate 
and illustrate the subject matter of the work 
as to render it eyually valuable as a guide for 
the student taking examinations, and for the 
practical man engaged on building. On a 
perusal of this edition, it will be found to 
contain the subject matter of the preceding 
ones carefully revised throughout, together 
with many items not hitherto treated or 
specially emphasised. The work is an in- 
valuable one, and we know of no reason why 
the present edition should not be followed 
by many others. 


Sam 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article 
sance in France—a review of Mr. W. 
able work, just published, on “ ‘The e4 
of the Renaissance in France, 1495-1830.” 


H. War 


‘sus Competition ” (p. 322). 


2 


Notes (p. 
Advertisin 


include: “The Abu 

Taxation of Poster 
Deterrent ” The Tattershall Mantelpie 
“The City rporation at Vienna ” ; 
Aid for Housing.” 


“The Story of the Bridge,” by Mr. Walter 
Shaw Sparrow, is continued this week in 
part VIL ives hints on the study of 
bridge The article is illustrated 
(p. 323). 


Book reviews (p. 327) include 
Construction and Drawing ” ; 
Plan of the English Parish Church.” 


In our Correspondence 
be found letters on 
Quaint Text-Book.” 


Column (p. 328) 
Ventilation” and “ 


Review 


The Monthly of Engineering, illus- 
trated (p. 381), contains: ‘‘ Maverick Cotton 
Mills, Boston”; ‘Foundation Loads—I.” ; 
“Screw Pile at Victoria Pier, Fleetwood ” ; 


and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 335) include: 
- ane Noe {Ponean of i 


“Boiler 


Expl ions in *To10 us * Palme velli 
Cradle “ Asphalt ‘Supplie s and. Pre: pare 
tion * o an he Strikes and Employment’ 


© Projecte ed New Buildings in the Province 


An article on the misuse of stone 
Pp 839, while on p. 342. ar 


articles on: 
‘ Architecture and Sculpture at South Ken- 


sington ” and “The Manor and the Building 
of Marylebone.” 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


The Tea House at Southampton. 

The Pubiic Lands and Markets Committee 
of Southampton Town Council have had 
before them a letter from the architects for the 
Tea House on the Common stating that they 
found the same could not be erected for the 
sum.of 600/., and that they had altered the 
specification to bring it within that amount. 
The Borough Engineer has been instructed: to 
reply to the effect that the Committee could 
not recommend the Council to proceed any 
further in the matter owing to the modifica- 
tion of the design and the curtailment of the 
specification in the matter of constructi 
especially as such deviation and discrepancies 
had taken place without the knowledge of the 
Council.. The Borough Engineer was also 
instructed to obtain the design second in merit 
and ascertain if it could be carried out for 
the amount stipulated. 


Art Competitions, Stockholm, 1912. 

Competitio: in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, and literature will be held 
in connexion with the Olympic Games of 
Stockholm next year. Competitors should 
notify their intention to enter for one or 
more of the competitions before January 15, 
and send in their exhibits before March 1. 


Sculptors must submit clay models not 
exceeding 80 centimetres in any dimension. 
Applications should be addressed to Olym- 


piska Spelen, Stockholm, or to M. le Président 
du Comité, International Olympique, 20, Rue 
Oudinot, Paris. 


Cemetery Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The award of Mr. Cross in the competition 
for a chapel, a house, and a cemetery. wall in 
connexion with the new kurial-ground at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne is as follows (1) Mr. 
Edward Cratney, of Wal end; (2) Messrs. 
Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle; (5) Mr. 
Scaife, of Whitley Bay. 


The Berne Monument. 
ignor Giuseppe Romagnoli, 
has been selected as the sc ulptor of the monu- 
ment at Berne to celebrate the foundation 
of the International Tele, graph Union. 


of Bologna, 
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Sennowe Park, Norfolk. 
Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Quaint Text-Book. 


rident “that “the, “compilers @ 0 


2°? than they seen 


* caution first appeared not t¢ 
build “too neere a great Neighbour,” 
it was [rom the same source that they leamed 


trinoda nece 
ee ii her authority than Sir Henry 
to be an adaptation 
e in Vituvius, Lib) 1, 
“ Architectura 
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Wotton Published “Vast Elements of Archi- 


“ Dictionary of Nati 
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Sir,—You re 
r. Leonard Hill 
of the British 
ness it is to design ventilation 
bear the brunt of the adverse c 
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whereas nine east out of ten will 
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ed, in your last issue, 0 
paper read to the members 
lati Those whose busi | 
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that the principle of a “cool moving 
Try atmosphere at any rate, correct 
y, the difficulty is that the tenth man 
just the opposite, and, when his com- 
affected, he makes his voice loudly 


e other and still greater difficulty is that 
ine men, however much they may enjoy 
eze out of doors, will not endure the 
jig cf movement of air in a room. 

fe difficulties of the ventilating engineer 
#4 almost disappear if his client no longer 
ired him “to provide ten changes of air 
Jour without perceptible movement.” 

S. Wrirmore Roprnson. 


—_—__+---___ 


¥ INTERCOMMUNICATION 
} COLUMN. 


Fungus and Boarding. 
BR oriiivelve months acoulehadito 
a builder to take up the whole of 
Hboarding in my middle room, as the 
}is were eaten away by a kind of fungus. 
#} were relaid again, but once more the 
4) thing attacked the boards, making it 
sary to take them out, as the wood was 
jo. { then had the room covered with 
i} About a month ago I noticed that the 
f| white-coloured fungus was making its 
#arance in the skirting and around the 
(iframe, making it necessary to remove the 
ng. There is a peculiar and nasty smeil 
the fungus, and it appears to make the 
fils quite rotten. 

\have sulted a builder, who cannot 
Hirstand what it is, and cannot suggest 
hing to remedy it. 

object in writing to you is to ask 
jher you can give me advice, as the growth 
5 to spread rapidly, and I am afraid that 
uli get into my front room boards 

é fungus is of a creamy colour, and has 
sry damp feeling when touched. There 
g0 damp courses to the walls, but the 
Hge part is that it attacks the walls on the 
2 of the house, and not the outside. 


W. E. D 


Face diate, ego Serene 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


jign for the National Museum of Wales. 


HE plans and elevation of this design 
by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards 
were published in our issue of 

April 23, 1910. The drawing from 

Bh our plate is taken was exhibited in the 

1/1 Academy this year. 


Sennowe Park, Norfolk. 
jE extensive enlargements and alterations 
i have been lately in progress to fit 
Howe Park, Norfolk, as a residence for Mr. 
1) Cook, are now completed. 
je drawing reproduced on one of our 
js shows the nature of the work on the 
{|or entrance, and the south fronts. The 
!\ght-hand object in the view is the entrance 
tne stable courtyard, and from this the 
ile leading to a loggia under which is the 
11 entrance to the hall itself. The com- 
ion and design of the hall were largely 
4imined by the existing building, the reten- 
}of which was desired: hence the two 
(;onal turrets and the position of the 
(ge porch. 
om the plan (p. 328) the scheme will be 
}\to embrace not only v large additions 
lie hall, but the complete range of stabling 
coachhouses, motor garage, and electric 
r house, also an entirely new winter- 
on, water and belfry tower, laundry, etc. 
!| and beyond these buildings the terrace 
ms have been largely extended, and the 
tince court has been formed wholly 
Virtually the gardens have been com- 
ly redesigned and enlarged by tennis and 
iret courts, a rose-garden, and a water- 
jen. From the water-garden a pergola 
the pathway from the garden grounds to 
rhododendron walk, running beside the 
Stream, crossing it, and extending itself 
1; round the further, or south, side of a 
y-formed lake of some 8 or 9 a in 
wt. All the drives have been re-formed 
new approaches made through the planta- 
) to the hall connecting themselves up to 
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Sennowe Park, Norfolk : South Colonnade, showing Mr. H. C. Fehr’s Figure, “‘ Evening.” 


Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


the pine avenue, which leads from the hall, of elms and grass galloping s on either 
past the gamekeeper’s cottage, to the new side of the broad carriage road, ds from the 
lodges known as the Ryburgh Gates. park to the new ! s. known as the Norwich 

In an opposite direction an entirely new Gates. : ae Q 
avenue, some three-quarters of a mile in length The main reception-rooms were finished off 
and in width about 120 ft., with dowhble lines in oak and hard woods, and a saloon some 


Sennowe Park, Norfolk: Coachman’s Cottage. 


Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Sennowe Park, Norfolk: The Water Garden. 


, Mr. G. J. Skipper, 


55 ft. long was carried out in Italian walnut. 

Mr. George Riches, of Cromer, was the 
general contractor for the work, whilst the 
whole of the stonework has been carried out 
by Mr. E. W. D. Potter, of Norwich. 

The exterior stone ing has been e 
by Me: Farmer & Brindle or, 
including th gures on the attic of the entrance 
front and also a good deal of the interior wood- 
carving. 

Mr. H. Fehr, of Fulham-road, London, has 
executed many figures in bronze and stone and 
also many sculptured animals and birds to 
decorate the different gard 

The decorative mural paintings of figure and 
sporting subjects were partly the work of Mr. 
George Murray, of pone and partly from the 
brush of the late Mr. J. Neatby, of London. 

An oak staircase, jue carved scroll foliage 
and flowers, the surrounding walls enriched 
with moulded oak panelling, is a feature of the 
interior. 

The stable fittin 
out by Me . Mu 
London. 


and heating were carried 
sgrave & Co., of Belfast and 


and other wrought-iron fittings 
srs. Singer, of Frome, and by 
Hardman, Powell, & Co., of Bir mingham. 
s. Wm. Paul & Sons, of Waltham Cross. 
car ed out the whole of the 
work, and all the pl: 
Mena clumps and enclosures in the 
and park. 

The formation of the lake, the ter 
and the whole of the roadwork vw 
by Mes Morner ment & Ray, 
Mr. 


in the 
grounds 


gardens and road works a a also the inte! rior 
orations, was carmied out arom the designs of 
Ski 


Norwich, with whom Me. 
in partnership at the time. 


Recreation Hall, Southall. 


Tuts building has been erected at a cost of 
11,0002. by ¥ . A. Marshall Mackenzie & 
Son for M Monsted, Ltd., margarine 
Tt is well situated in front of 
the ‘works a poutnaly, among tr and over- 
law: The 
wi alls are finished in cement, painted white, and 
the roofs are covered with black Dutch tiles, 


The builders were Messrs. A. & B.- Ha 
ace! S Hanson, 


F.R.LB.A., Architect. 


The Story of the Bridge. 

THe views of the 

and the New Bri 

connexion with Mr. 
article (p. 323). 


Moselle Bridge, 
Mayer 
Shaw 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 21, 1861)|! 


The Breakwater at Portland. 


Tux breakwater at Portland is finishe|y 
9 


and the Times ha ven a warmly coloun|® 
account of the success which has bei) 
achieved. The writer says the shape of t) 
breakwater is an obtuse angle, stretehii\ 
from the island at first towards the nort// 
east and then turning away due north inj) 
deep water, half across the splendid bay 
Apparently 7, as one stands on the s shore an 
looks along the interminable rows of bla) 
timbers peering up s y out of the sha: 
long reef of white , there does nj- 
seem a great deal to show for nearly thirted| 
years of constant labour, for the fruits 0 q) 
this toil are, of course, beneath the sea. |) 
the restless waves wore away the Visitilj 
would behold a sort of ridgy mountain, o}) 
at least, a hill of colo ones, more the) 
a mile and a half long, 100 ft. high, and 30); 
wide at its base. 
a 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSION. 

The annual report of 1910-11 shows that th) 
Commissioners have tiade advances to th 
aggregate of 3,860,301/., whereof 411 Aa3 
was advanced for the provision of dwelling) 
for the working clas the loans bein 
secured upon property of the London Housin} 
Society, Ltd., Hast nd Dwellings Company 
Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., and severe 
kindred societi 


| 

The old houses in Gauze-street that hay| 
just been pulled down vy constructed to | 
considerable extent of worked stone from th} 


Abbey adjacent, which was founded in 0) 
about 1160 by Walter Stuart, ancestor 0 
royal house of Scotland. The carvec) 


and moulded stones have been carefully pre 
served for return to their original uses ir 
the restoration of the Abbey. | 
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Recreation Hall, Southall. 
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Fig. 1. 


Maverick Cotton Mill: General View (July 27, 1910). 


| MAVERICK COTTON MILL, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


jour issue of April 28 last details were 
Ygiven of the Massachusetts Cotton 
PMill, built over a canal, from the 


dis of Me Lockwood; Greene, & Co., 
ton. In the present article we illus- 
he main structural features of another 
s:otton mill designed by the same firm, 
J Iso were the general contractors. 
|) building is of interest as an example 
Hid construction in reinforced concrete, 
jywn by the photographs reproduced, 
iso by the record of 100,000 sq. ft. of 
curface completed within one month. 
yas at first intended to adopt what is 
Hl in America ordinary “mill con- 
jon,” but, as the tenders submitted 
Jiilding contractors were considered 
) too high, copies of the plans prepared 
sissrs. Lockwood, Greene, & Co. were 
thed to two construction companies, 
 aving their own system for reinforced 
te. One of these was the Hennebique 
(uction Company, of New York, whose 
* was ultimately accepted on the basis 
king drawings prepared by them from 
Hineral drawings. 
fated at East Boston, at the northern 
(f the harbour and opposite the main 
a of the city, the buildings occupy 
| near the water front, as shown by 
i) which is a general view of the spinning 
(ken four months after the commence- 
lof the concrete work. 

mill comprises four buildings :—(1) 
)ig mill; (2) weaving shed ; (3) power- 
1), (4) office building. 


The spinning mill is 550 ft. long by 130 ft. 
wide by two stories high, and is built in 
bays measuring 25 ft. by 10 ft. 8 in. in plan. 
It also has a basement story, and provision 
was made in the design of the columns for 
adding two stories above the existing flat 
roof, which will then become the second 
floor of the building. The mill equipment at 
present includes 50,000 spindles for cotton 
spinning. 

The soil on the margin of the harbour 
at East Boston is of marshy character, and 
to enable it to support the weight of the 
buildings was consolidated by means of 
timber piles driven during the autumn of the 
year 1909. Upon these piles were con- 
structed the footings of the exterior and 
interior columns supporting the reinforced 
concrete skeleton of the mill, this framework 
being monolithic throughout and comprising 
columns, wall lintels, main girders, joists, 
floors, and roofing. 

Construction was commenced at the 
beginning of March, 1910, the position of 
affairs on March 7 being indicated by Fig. 2, 
representing the erection of moulds for the 
reinforced concrete columns. This view 
shows the chaotic state of the site of that 
period, with the column moulds in long 
trenches partly full of surface water. In 
the background may be seen the centring 
for four of the saw-tooth roof spans of the 
weaving shed, and the construction tower 
provided for handling concrete and other 
materials. 

The rapidity with which operations were 


pushed forward is shown by comparing 
Fig. 2 with the photograph reproduced in 
Fig. 3, taken on May 4, or only fifty working 
ays later, when a large area was covered 
y the moulds for beams at ground-floor 
level, several bays the full width of the 
building were partly completed to first floor 
level, and several others to roof level. In 
Fig. 3 a second construction tower may be 
seen at the right-hand side for serving men 
engaged on the mill building, the weaving 
shed and its construction tower being hidden 
behind the spinning mill. 

The rapid progr made during the 
months of May and June is sufficiently 
indicated by Fig. 1, which is from a photo- 
graph taken on July 27, but we are informed 
that as a matter of fact all the concreting 
on the spinning mill was completed by 
July 1. Each of the floors in this building 
covers an area of 74,000 sq. ft., the total 
area of the three floors and flat roof being 
about 6% acres. Operations were un- 
doubtedly facilitated by the large amount 
of duplication in the design, which not only 
conduced to rapid work, but also to economy 
of timber used in the form of moulds, shut- 


tering, and centring. The moulds were 
used four times on different parts of the 
building. 


The weaving shed, providing accommo- 
dation for 1,200 looms, measures 340 ft. by 
231 ft., and is designed with bays of 26 ft. by 
21 ft. 4 in. in plan. It compr basement 
and ground floor stories, the latter covered 
with a roof of the saw-tooth type. 


(March 7, 1910). 


Fig. 2. Spinning Mill: Erecting Column Moulds 


Fig. 3. Spinning Mill: Constructing Framework 


(May 4, 1910). 
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Fig. 4. Weaving Sheds (April 20, 1910), 


Arrangements have been made for enlarging 


this building to four times its present 
capacity 
Construction was commenced towards 


the end of February, 1910. By April 20 
a considerable portion of the building had 
been completed, including roof trusses and 
covering, and a large area provided with 


columns and timbering for concreting the 
ground floor. This stage is illustrated by 


Fig. 4, in the foreground of which can he 
seen the pits excavated for the construction 
of further columns on the area to be covered 
by the basement floor. 

Fig. 5 indicates the substantial progress 

made during the succeeding month. The 
building was completed early in June so 
far as concerns the reinforced concrete work. 
A noteworthy feature of the shed is that the 
roof trusses and roof covering, except where 
glazing occurs on the north side of each 
span, are entirely of reinforced concrete. 
Although more costly than steel roof trusses, 
and ordinary covering, this method of 
construction is undoubtedly good, regarded 
from the standpoint of fire resistance, and 
it also has the merit of permitting the entire 
building to be moulded as a monolithic 
structure. 
The power-house is a comparatively small 
building, measuring 80 ft. by 62 ft. in plan, 
and comprising a single-story boiler-room, 
with basement and a single-story engine- 
room. This building w commenced in 
May and completed during July. The 
office building, 40 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, 
with two stories and basement, was 
structed about the same time. 


con- 


FOUNDATION LOADS.— 
Iy an instructive lecture delivered several 
years ago Professor Boyd Dawkins. discussed 
the relation of geology to engineering, with 
special reference to the utilisation of sub- 


terranean water for the benefit of the popula- 
tion. The study of geology is naturally of 


other branch: of 


much importance in 
engineering work inyolying operations at con- 
siderable depths. In architectural practice 
the science of geology affords less aid to the 
esigner, who is usually occupied with glacial 
drift and comparatively recent accretions of 
surface material. 

Hence a moderate knowledge of geology will 
carry the architect a long way—at any rate, 
so far as concerns building construction in 
countries not subject to seriou earthquakes. 

Numerous ancient buildings in all parts of 
the world show conclusively that early archi- 
tects devoted much thought to the nature of 
the ground on which they were about to build, 
and that they adopted precautions which 
in principle are closely allied to modern 
methods. 3 

One excellent illustration of this fact is 
afforded ky the foundations of the Campanile 
of _Mark, Venice, which, as originally 
proportioned, proved capable of sustaining 
enormous pressures for more than a thousand 
years, and still remain in the foundations of 
the new tower. 

The original Campanile was a marked 
exception to the general rule that failures of 
masonry work are more frequently due to 


detective foundations than to weakness of the 
superstructure. 

Other buildings of considerable age demon- 
strate the fact that early architects did not 
always carry the practice of applied geology 
quite far enough to ensure permanent stability. 

Winchester Cathedral and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral illustrate this point, for, as shown by 
recent troubles, a somewhat greater foundation 
depth would have rendered these structures 
independent of the causes which have 
gradually reduced the bearing power of the 
upper strate 

In mentioning these examples we intend no 
slur on the memory of the original designers, 
our object being merely to indicate the 
connexion between geology and architecture. 
Although the largest buildings erected to- 
A surpass in magnitude those con- 
ages ago, the average dimensions, 
and particularly the height of modern build- 
ings, has very much increased in cities and 
town Consequently, architects feel more 
than ever before the need for careful investiga- 
tion into the design of foundations and the 
loads that may safely be imposed upon 
various kinds of rock and soil. 

This attitude is denoted in a sense by the 
action of the Science Standing Committee of 
the Royal Tustitute of Brit Architects in 
asking members to furnish particulars of 
their personal experience concerning founda- 
tion load: 

Although heartily in 
movement in question, and kelieving that it 
will bring forth much interesting informa- 
tion, we are not sure that the facts collected 
will be suitable for anything more than 
general guidance. One reason for this sup- 
position is to be found in the fact that con- 
ditions vary considerably according to locali 
and even in the same locality, and another 
the difficulty of obtaining exact data which 
lend themselves to comparison. 
A somewhat kindred appeal on the sub- 
ject was recently made by an eminent 
engineer, with the result th 
out of 300 engineers in various countri 
were asked to contribute information 
safe pressures on foundations, only thirty 
replies of any value were received. Even 
those were indefinite on important matter 
connected with the pressures and local condi- 
tions. 

The architect who builds upon solid rock is 
free from the uncertainty attaching to the 
pressure that may be applied to many i&inds 
of soil, for all but the softest varieties of 
rock are capable of sustaining with perfect 
safety the greatest load due to any form of 
mason: foundations. Table I. gives the 
minimum and maximum results of numerous 
tests on some representative varieties of 
British rock, and for comparison the results 
obtained between 1883 and 1905 at Water 
town Arsenal, U.S.A. 
Taste I.— Compre 

Various Recxs Tr 

Smatn Cupss. 

PER SQUARE INCH. 


accord with the 


IVE RESISTANCE oF 
fED IN THE ForM or 
SULTS IN TONS (2,240 LB.) 


Kind of Roe, American. 
Granites . 131-1,780 
Basalts -= 
Slates 
Sandstone: 


Limestones 


156- 778 


} 
Fig. 5. Weaving Sheds (May 24, 1910). | 


Owing to the fact that available data a 
cerning the compressive resistance of ic) 
haye been furnished by testing cubes 
different sizes, it is impossible to collate 1)j 
figures in the form of a table giving a reliall| 
guide to the relative strength of strata if 
curring in various districts of the kingdo}} 

Moreover, it is known that a given yolm 
oi material under compression exhibits mu} 
greater resistance when incorporated in} 
larger mass of the same material than th 
shown by the same volume in the form 
a test cube. 

‘Thus, a 12-in. cube examined in the testi 
machine will not bear-so heavy a pressure 
can he applied to an area of 144 sq. in, eo} 
stituting part of the surface of a bl measv} 
ing, say, 10 ft. in every direction. @ 
reason for this increased resi 
obviously to be found in the later 
furnished by the surrounding ma 


furn 
the distribution of the pressure over a larg 
area. But it is not easy to compute Wil 
any degree of accuracy the greater strengi 
so afforded. 

Professor Ira O. Baker 
standard treatise on “ Me 


in h 


the object of establishing the ratio of @ 
crushing pressure distributed over the who) 
surface of a block and the crushing pressul 
concentrated on a small portion of a block 

Table Ii. gives the results of the exper 
ments, where the concentrated pre: 
applied by means of a steel die, with th) 
area of 0277 sq. in., at varying distance 
from the corner of a large block, and @ 
ordinary crushing strength was obtained 
testing to destruction cub: of the sam 
materials as used for the first experiments, 

From this table it is clear that the resist 
ance increases very rapidly with the thicknes 
of the block, and with the distance of # 
concentrated pressure from the edge of # 
block. 

These results, which are of special interest 
should be found useful for guidance in variow 
ses of design, as well as in connexion Wil! 
the bearing power of rock 

If any uncertainty exists with respect 4 
the adequate strength of the rock whieh i 
to form the site for a building, the prope 
course is to have carefully-selected specimen! 
tested, and to take the safe-bearing load ai 
one-eighth the compressive resistance of ti 
weakest cube. 
vr. be the 


nature of the soil ® 
vealed by the excavation of foundation-piti 
or trenches, it is always necessary for tht 
designer to know something of what Iie 
below. In the case of moderately-heay 
buildir examination should be made to thi 
depth of from 3 ft. to 5 ft., while for ver} 
heavy buildings trial borings should be carmiet 
down to much greater depths in order thal 
the character of the underlying strata Tea 
be reliably gauged. 

A simple and effective method of deter 
mining the bearing power of the soil in doubt 
ful cases is to apply a test load to a squat 
foot or square yard of the surface expose 
by ation or at the bottom of the hole 
dug for the purpose. By observing the ct 
sequent settlement, it is easy to arrive au’ 
trustworthy conclusion. At the same wm 
the designer must take due account of attend 
ant circumstances, such as the 2ompactms 
of the soil, the probable influence of vari 
tions of the underground water level 
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IL—Compressive Resistance oF Varrous Margrians UNDER CONCENTRATED AND 
DistrisurEep Pressurnus. (Ika O. Baxur.) 
| Crushing Strength. 
2 Thickness of | Centre of Die H 
| Material. a Ratio. 
J 5} r Bdge. = 
Eine from Edge. Concentrated Distributed 
Pressure. Pressure. 
| 
il | | In. In. Lb. per sa. in, 
| Lime mortar | 4 2 1,340 
Marble . 1 2 
Marble 2 2 
Brick | 24 2 11,801 
Limestone | 3 2 31,046 
4 2 
Limestone ...... i 7 2 
| | 
= | sa 2 
andstone... 3 2 140 
Sandstone 3 3 160 
Sandstone 3 4 205 
1 | 1 2 75,361 4,761 16:0 
I | n 3 102,900 4,761 220 
| | Limestone | 1 4 111,188 4,761 240 
im 
i Limestone ia 2 
i | Limestone a 4 


(1 experience and discrimination being 
Hose value should never be overlooked. 
Hlassification, even if accompanied by 
sst complete obtainable records of bear- 
( afford a true and precise 

safe load for soil in different 
rious kinds of soil do not 
1 standardised qualities like manufac- 
jroducts, they are found in strata of 
t| consolidation and thickness, and are 
| less intermixed one with another, and 
#) less permeated by water. 
| 


‘CREW PILES IN THE 
fORIA PIER, FLEETWOOD. 


[new promenade pier opened at Fleet- 
fi June last is a structure of steel and 
i with a timber jetty, and includes 
12 offices and a bandstand, with pro- 
ilor the erection of a pavilion suitable 
serts and other entertainments. 
Handward end is situated on the fore- 
jj a point opposite Windsor-terrace, 
Fielden Wsplanade, the work having 
Jecuted for the Fleetwood Victoria Pier 
lly, Lid., to the desi of Mr. J. E. 
il engineer, pool. 
iyntrance offices and approach are con- 
i} on a foundation formed ky filling 
jistone, boulders, brickbats, and sand 
§} space bounded on the south side by 
wali of the Fielden Esplanade and on 
jth, east, and west by new concrete 
‘The entrance building is of brick, and 
| suitable accommodation, for the pay 
‘ind stor: All columns or piles i 
»} are of cast-iron with bracing of 
ijrails, girders, and joists being of mild 
ith the exception of some timber joists 
i} top of the c girders, and the 
J) is of creosoted timber. 
town in the accompanying illustration, 
s are of 10-in. diameter, with a screw 
}yr a pointed end for driving to the 
iiength, and the requisite collars, caps, 
inges to the upper lengths. As the 
: 
} 


pf construction are clearly shown in 
wing, it is unnecessary to state them 
Phe piles fitted with screw flange were 
4) into position and sunk sufficiently 
jtake a firm and solid foundation in the 
i)soil underlying the sandy bed of the 
‘fe. In cases where the piles were 
jjn the ordinary way, they were sunk 
Iivertical movement of not more than 
Has caused by ten blows of a 20-cwt. 
j/ falling from the height of 6 ft. 

j} piles of the type employed at Fleet- 
‘were originally invented by Mr. 
jer Mitchell, and have been largely 
j) in India for the foundations of rail- 
iidges, as well as in marine works of 
iikinds throughout the world. Owing 
sreatly extended area of the bottom 
‘the bearing power of screw piles is 
Hlonately large, and may often be 
s/as an economical means of forming 
Hyundations in soil of unstable nature. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


To Brine water from the new 
reservoir at Hill View, in 
Yonkers, through the Borough 
of the Bronx and Manhattan 
Island, and under the East 
Xiver to Brooklyn, it has been decided by the 
Board of Water Supply to construct an 
aqueduct in the form of a tunnel about 17} 
miles long, ranging in diameter from 11 {t. to 
15 ft., and in depth from 200 ft. to 750 ft. 
below surface level, This important engineer- 
ing work will be executed throughout in solid 


Deep-Level 
Aqueduct, 
New York. 


rock, cons ; of the gn chist, and lime- 
stone formations underly New York City. 


The tunnel will be lined with concrete, with 


the average thickness of 15 in., and special 
provision made for backing in places where 
soft rock may be encountered. The plans 


make provision for the distribution of water 
by way of twenty-three uptake shafts of 14 ft. 
diameter in each of which will be placed a 4-ft. 
diameter pipe. Two of the shafts are specially 
devoted to drainage purposes, one at a low 
point of the tunnel near the Harlem River, 
and another at the lower end of Manhattan 
Island. During construction the twenty-three 
shafts will be used as bases for the conduct of 
driving operations, as also will an additional 
shaft to be sunk at the northern end of the 
tunnel, and afterwards filled up with concrete. 

Although careful geolegical investigations 
have been made by experts on behalf of the 
Board of Water Supply, the contractors cannot 
be sure that the rock will be sound throughout, 
and will have to face the risk of encountering 
serious underground springs. The tunnel is at 
at a depth as to prohibit the use of com- 
pressed air, and success can only be attained 
by pumping out water faster than it flows into 
the workings. Electric operated pumps will 
be employed throughout, and in cases of emer- 
gency the various power-stations in the city 
can be drawn upon for current. Therefor 
given ample resources in the form of pumps, 
should be no lack of motive power. Of 
e it is quite possible that water may be 
liberated in tremendous volume, but it is 
hoped that trouble may be averted by keeping 
the tunnel lined well up to the working face 
and by driving advance headings to tap under- 
ground springs before they can deluge the 
workin Neverthe the risk both to the 
contractors and the city authorities is of suffi- 
ciently onerous nature. When completed, the 
tunnel will serve as the main aqueduct for the 
distribution of 500 million gallons of water 
daily to the various districts of Greater New 
York along the line. The undertaking is a 
remarkable illustration of the arduous tasks 
rendered nece y by the continued growth of 
large cities in modern times. 


Tue Metropolitan Railway 
Company have commenced 
operations on the new build- 
ing for Baker-street Station, 
with a frontage of 200 ft. long 
on Marylebone-road. Additional accommoda- 
tion for trains will also be provided, including 
arrangements that will afford much-needed 


New Station 
Buildings at 
Baker-street. 


S55) 


facilities for the heavy traffic into and out of 
the City. A feature of the new building will 
be a spacious concourse 80 ft. long by 50 ft. 
wide, with stairways of ample width leading 
down to the station proper. At present the 
building will only extend to the height of one 
story above street level, but later it is intended 
to carry up the building in the form of a large 
hotel, 
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Quebec Bridge Pier Caissons. 


For the nev piers destined 

Quebec Bridge to support the giant canti- 

Pier Caissons. levers of the Quebec Bridge 

three large caissons have been 

built—one for the south pier, 181 ft. long by 

55 ft. 6 in. wide, and two for the north pier, 
each 85 ft. long by 60 ft. wide. 

Caisson No. 1, completed last year, was 
originally intended for the north pier, but, 
owing to difficulties in the way of sinking it 
there, was removed to the dry dock at St. Joseph 
de Levise and kept there until the present 
spring. After having been strengthened and 
thoroughly caulked it was floated out and 
towed into position by the aid of steam tugs 
and winding engines, shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. This caisson is placed 65 ft. 
south of the old pier, centre to centre, a space of 
10 ft. clear being left between the two structures. 
As the river bed is free from water at low tide 
the site was levelled in advance, and to assist 
operations a breakwater oi rock-filled cribs 
was built on the up-stream side, as well as the 
staging and guide timbers shown in the plan. 

The caisson was floated out of the dry dock 
on May 28 and towed to within about 150 ft. 
from the bridge, a distance of some 9 miles. 
Four steel wire cables connected with the 
winding engines were then attached, and the 
huge structure was successfully drawn into 
position, the only difficulty experienced having 
been to guide it in the rapid current due to 
the incoming tide. The caisson drew 10 ft. of 
water, the unsubmerged portion being 30 ft. 
high. 

Caissons No, 2 and No. 3 for the north pier 
are completed, and were towed into position in 
May and June las 2 has been sunk 
nd the sinking 

time. These 
. high at the time of 
launching and drew 8 ft. 6 in. and 9 ft. of 
water respectively. They have been placed 
65 ft. to the south of the old north pier, centre 
to centre, thus providing for the cantile 
of 1,800 ft., as in the original bridge design. 


A paprr read before the 


Some Doubtful Institution of Hea and 
Points in Ventilating Engineers by Mr. 


Hot-Water E. R. Dolby, M.Ins 
Heating. discusses some of the methods 
used at the present time to 
determine the effective head in low-pre 
hot-water installations where gravity alone is 
relied upon to produce the required 
Assuming a simple case where the water column 
is 40 ft. high, the flow temperature 200 deg. F., 
and the return temperature 160 deg. F., Mr. 
Dolby gives the head calculated by the formule 
of four well-known authorities as follows :— 


FELOOU rete, yom .. 6°838 in. 
Baldwin 708 ,, 
Carpenter 3°600 }, 
Rietschel 6-710 5, 


It is seen, therefore, that, whatever be the 
methods adopted by Hood, Baldwin, and 
Rietschel in the particular case cited, the results 
differ very little, but that the head given by 
Carpenter's rule is only about 53 per cent. of 
the average value of the other three. 

Professor Carpenter, in “ Heating and Ven- 
tilating Building: states that ‘“ most com- 
putations of the velocity of circulation of hot 
water have entirely neglected the effect that 
the mass or weight of the water moved has 


on the velocity, and hence the results as com- 
puted have been many times greater than 
actually found.”? On another page he says :- 
“As result of experiment the writer found 
considerable variation in different measure- 
ments of velocity, but in no case did he find 
a velocity greater than that indicated by the 
formula.” ‘The formula in question is : 


/Qgh (W, — W) 
(W, + W) 


v= 


where W, represents the weight of water in 
the return column, and W the weight of water 
in the flow column. 

The author admits Professor Carpenter to be 
one of the first authorities on heating in the 
United States, while pointing out that Professor 
Rietschel has for many years been esteemed 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject 
in Germany. Apparently it owing to the 
great difference between the results given by 
the formula of these authorities that Mr. Dolby 
calls into question the theory of Professor 
Carpenter. 

At first sight, he says, it would appear that 
it should be easy to determine which of the 
two formule is the correct one, but the matter 
is not so simple as it appears, accurate results 
depending upon a correct estimation of the 
frictional ance of the internal surface of 
the pipes used, and the diminishing viscosity 
of water as temperature increas 

Di ion on the paper will be continued at 


the October meeting of the Institution, when 
it is expected that several interesting com- 


munications will be forthcoming. 


Connecting the artistic and 
The Risorgi- ethnographic sections of the 
mento Bridge, International Exhibition in 
Rome. Rome, the bridge opened 
this year across the River 
Tiber is remarkable as including the longest 
reinforced concrete arch hitherto completed, 
the clear span being 328 ft. and the 
rise 328 ft. The arch proper consists of a 
curved slab, approximately 66 ft. wide, 18 in. 
thick at the springings, and 8 in. thick at the 
crown. ‘The spandrels are hollow, _ being 
formed of Jongitudinal and transverse walls and 
partitions supporting the roadway above. The 
abutments are founded on piers sunk by the 
Compressol system, and, like all other parts 
of the structure, consists of reinforced concrete. 
This notable work, which has been tested to 
the satisfaction of the city authorities, was 
executed by the Porcheddu Company, having 
been commenced in November, 1909. 


AN application of electricity 
which has not received the 
attention in this country that 
it deserves is indicated in the 
title of this note. A recent paper by Mr. H. F. 
Stratton, of Cleveland, U.S.A., gives particulars 
demonstrating the practical utility of lifting 
magnets in the iron trade. For a foundry 
turning out 35 tons of metal daily the crane 
and magnet installation with the lifting capacity 
of 1,350 Ib. is about 800/., and the cost of 
handling pig-iron is not more than #d. per ton. 
Depreciation is stated at 14d. per ton, thus 
bringing up the total cost to 2d. per ton. As 
the cost of handling by manual labour is 
probably about 5d. per ton, the economy of the 
magnet plant is obvious. 


Lifting 
Magnets. 
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Ty the Journal of the Indi 
Electric tion of Electrical Engi) 
Cooking a paper by Mr. Harold |) 
Apparatus. discusses the position) 

* Electr: 

to Cooking Apparatus 
siderable interest to many of our readen|i 
their professional capacity. The author bi 
forward the strong and weak points of 
electrical system with the object of indice 
the directions in which further improyem\) 
are required to popularise a method of coo 
possessing obvious advantages over gas 4 
the hygienic standpoint. | 
Perhaps the most important piece of ele: 
cooking apparatus in general use and the 
which is most difficult to make satisfactor 
operation is the oven. Some makers fo 
the lines of the gas range by combining/ 
oven with hot plates and similar appliar 
Others make the oven an independent appara) 
an arrangement generally giving the p 
satisfactory results. It should be noted 2) 
the heat-energy applied inside an over) 
consumed and lost in three ways: (1) Goll) 
proper, (2) loss by radiation, (3) loss due to }) 
escape of hot chiefly when the dooi/ 
opened. The greatest loss is that due to 
and if the oven can be arranged so that the e}) 
need only be opened when the food is |) 
in and taken out, considerable heat econcl) 
may be effected. 
The author has devoted some time to | 
problem of electric oven design, and belie) 
that the whole secret of success depends oni 
things—the provision of uniform heat throu} 
out the cooking space, and a steady cireulat 
of the hot air currents in the correct directi 
to avoid “‘ airlocks ” over and around the fol 
Given these two conditions the cooking} 
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Gray’s Electric Oven. 


perfectly uniform throughout the oven, and fi 
door need not be opened periodically fort 
purpose of changing the position of the objec 
under treatment. It is essential, howev 
that there should be a light inside and an inspc 
tion window, as well as an interior thermomet 
indicating the temperature. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates t 
arrangements of the electric oven devised | 
Mr. Gray. Heat is generated by two elemen 
at the bottom, the heated air rising in two SI 
flues formed by plates, emerging at the topm 
the oven proper. After permeating the cook 
space the heated air again pa over 1 
heating elements, as shown by arrows, al 
the cycle repeated as long as requisit 
The oven is surrounded by lagging, from 1}1 
to 2 in. thick, composed of slag wool oe fine 
divided asbestos. 

The type of oven described represents ‘ 
immense advance on the ordinary elect 
gas, or fuel oven, where too much top, bottor 
or side heat usually prevails, its uniformity 
temperature, and the perfect di ribution | 
heat being specially noteworthy features. - 
compared with a gas oven, where the food 
bathed in the products of combustion of impu 
gas, the apparatus shows to much advantag 
and from figures given by the author it appea 
that the average cost of operation is not mo 
than that of a gas oven. 2 

The paper to which we refer will probab 
have the effect of stimulating the endeayou 
of electrical engineers to advance the applicati 
of electricity in the direction indicated, # 
may be,commended to the attention of arel: 
tects concerned in the equipment of publ 
institutions, hotels, and other buildings whe 
hygienic cooking is an important consideratie 
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NEW YORK BUREAU OF 
} BUILDINGS IN 1910. 


} REPORT just made to the Borough 
; President of Men taeiD by My. 
oi, P. Miller, .Am.Soc.C.E., 
) records the ope ae of the Bureau 
year, and in addi- 
Wito the customary statistics contains 
Hd deal of information which should be 
sting to builders and public authorities 
i} own country 


iildings tor last 


: Building Applications. 
} activity of building contractors on a 
Weted site where square fo of 
, save public and open spaces, 
ng ago been allocated, is shown by the 
that in 1910 plans were approved for 
Ings to cost over 20,000,000/., and 
hing 800 new structures representing 
lenths of that value. The average cost 
iilding amounted to 23,000/. Compared 
the figurés of 1870 for the entire city, 
including Manhattan and much of the 
, those for 1910 show two-and-three- 
times the number of buildings and 
Ftimes the value per building, the con- 
appearing more remarkable when it is 
in mi that at the earlier date the 
Ws of natural development was still in 
Iss. 

Subjoined table gives an 
applications during 1910, 
tions to existing structures 


= 


analysis of 
excluding 


| Total 
Cost. 


Cost per 


} uss of Building. No. Building. 
| 


| 
i 
| 
1s 


Hig ig Houses 43, ie 
éint Houses..... 208 | 7,384, 
| 7 | “’191,000 
t) Re 28) | 6,106,940 
ipuildings A | 2 
fies and Workshops 3B | 
= ah 4) 
at 
8 
40 
60 
143 


i 

ee Types of New Buildings. 
Ekatisfactory feature presented by the 
igs i in respect of which applications were 
Hjis the large proportion represented by 


a 
isisting construction, as demonstrated in 


Bigined table ; 


Percen- 


No. of Percen- 


iss of , Floor Area tage of 
ene Build- tage of ees 
inction. | ings. |Buildings| St f& | Bloor 

‘Area. 


i\t of the fire-resisting buildings are in 
fill district, bounded by Third 
sixth streets, and Lexington and 
jh avenues, but a good many are situated 
No di cts largely occupied by office 
lhgs. 


Breaches of Law. 

ijtting cases relating to lift regulations, 
t/breaches of the building law were re 
()} during the year. It is somewhat 
b/s that nearly 22 per cent. of these were 
itarting new buildings and alterations 
ag a permit. s of violation that 
tbeen particula troublesome is the 
tym of irame buildings within the “fire 
j|” where such structures are prohibited, 
jof the buildings have been completed 
{/ an injunction could be obtained. The 
ily of attempting to enforce the building 
iy levying fines is emphasised in the 
i;, and it seems clear that prompter 
jlure and more drastic punishment are 
ipa to insure obedience. 
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Unsafe Buildings. 


2,341 buildings were re 
and of these 1,994 were 
nade e by the owners on order from the 
Bureau, in 104 others application to the 
Supreme Cowrt had to be made, and in others, 
zain, the buildings were demolished. 

One very useful duty of the Bureau, finding 
no counterpart in Britain, is that ot 
undertaking all emergency work that may 
arise in connexion with building operations. 


During the year 
ported as unsafe, 


Great 


Thus the Gureau attend directly to the 
shoring or demolition of buildings that have 
the object being to safe- 


guard the public with the least possible 
delay. in one special case last year they 
had to dig out the body of a man who had 
iunnelled under Ludlow-street for the purpose 
of robbing a jeweller’s shop, and was killed 


by a fall of the tunnel root. 


Fire Escapes. 
‘The report states that strenuous resistance 
is ogfered to orders made by the Bureau, in 
compliance with sects. 103 and 108 of the 


Building ¢ to provide adequate egress 
irom buildings in case of fire or panic. _Com- 
plaints as to the lack of facilities have teen 
received from several sources, including the 
State Factory Inspector and the Fire Depart- 
ment. Duriig 0, some 872 cases were 
reported in which exit facilities were absent 
or defective, and we learn that a large 


number of cases still await settlement, many 
of them being from two to seven years old. 
This is a state of things clearly demanding 
attention. The 872 cases mentioned are thus 
analysed :—Outside escapes needed, 495; 
s out of order, 
1, 89; stairway 
to open outward, 14. 


927; obstructions to be 


dcors 


required, 


Lift Inspection. 


Periodical inspection is made by the 
Elevator Division of 8,420 pass 
with the result that about 1,000 b: 
the rulos were reported during the 
inspection is made of the 10,0 
the borough. Unfortunately, lift lents are 
not fully reported ab present, but from a 
record attempted during the last five months 
of 1910 it seems ten passenger and four goods 
lift accidents occurred, with seven persons 
killed and fourteen injured. of these m 
adventures were due to defective ropes and 
machinery, and five to carelessness of 
passenger 

Tn consequence of an accident early in the 
when a number of persons were injured 
owing to the fracture of the sheave strap in 
the lift of a ten-story building, a new regula- 
tion was issued demanding “the reconstruc- 
tion strengthening of all such straps im 
use. This regulation has been rigorously en- 
forced, and its wisdom is justified by the 
discovery that in sixteen cases the straps were 
found broken when the machinery was taken 
apart, and it was mere good fortune that 
more accidents had not occurred. 


year, 


Brick, Cement, and Concrete Tests. 


Juty undertaken by the 
Bureau is the tes of materials in the form 
of bricks, in order to furnish data for the 
issue of regulations and the modification of the 
regulations already in force. The following 
table gives the average results of tests made 
ky the Bureau wp to the end of last year : 


An important 


Modulus of 
Rupture 
| Ib. per sq. in. 


Tested. | 


‘lay (common) aeoeees ) 
as (pressed) eevscseeereeroo 3 6 


Cement 1: 4 5 
Conerete (limestone), al 7 
Concrete (trap) 1 10 
Clinker 2 
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Sand Lime.. 
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OLD MATERIALS ON A 
BUILDING SITE. 
From A Lugan Conrripuror. 
Wuo is entitled to the old materials on 
ihe site when new buildings or works of any 


other description are to be erected? Th 
a question which is often asked in practice 
and it important for the builder to know 


the correct answer. Sometimes, of course, 
the matter is provided for in the contract 
entered into between the parties; and to ayoid 
the possibility of dispute it is always best to 
insert a clause dealing with old materials, for, 
in spite of a common kelief to the contrary 
effe it is clear law that an obligation upon 
a contractor to teas away old materials does 


not necessarily t those materials in him. 
Again, where, by his contract, a contractor 


bound to make an excavation, the material 
excavated does not necessarily become vested 
in him. On the contrary, if a contractor make 
use of materials thus supplied to him, the 
employer may set off their price against the 
amount due under the contract. For instance, 
in one case the plaintiff contracted to do 
certain work for the defendant, and to find 
the materials which the plaintiff made use of 
in the work. It was held that the defendant 
was entitled to deduct the value of the 
materials supplied by him from the contract 
price. 

The imporfance (to the employer) of some 
clause dealing with old materials lies in the 
fact that, if nothing is said about them, the 
contractor may remove them. Having re- 
moved them, he may sell them. In that case, 
if he were to become bankrupt, the employer 
could not get the goods back, but wonld be 
relegated to his right of proving for th 
value in the contractor’s bankruptcy. In 
these circumstances the architect should be 
careful to secure the insertion of an old 
material clause in the contract, by which his 
employer is to become bound. Where the 
contract for erecting a building or executing 
other works s no reference to old 
materials, it seems that the contractor will 
be under an implied obligation to clear them 
away. In drawing his specification, the 
architect often inserts a clause to the follow- 
ing effect :-—‘ Materials on the site to ke used 
as far as possible.’ If a tender is made by 
a builder on the basis of h a specification, 
care should be taken to a: n whether any 
deduction has been made in respect of old 
materials. If the builder, having made no 
deduction, makes use of any of the materials, 
the architect may set their value off against 
the contract price; and even if he has made 
a deduction, but has not informed the archi- 
tect. of the fact, there may still be a set off. 
For instance, in a case tried in 1867, the plain- 
tiff, a builder, sued for the sum of 800/., the con- 
tract price payable on completion of the works. 
The architect had certified that the works were 
completed. The contract contained the 
following clau “All old lead to be dis- 
placed by new to become the property of the 
contractor, who will make a due allowance 
for same.’’. The defendant employer pleaded 
a set oif of 38/., the estimated value of old 
lead. It was held that, as the coniracior 
could not prove that he informed the ¢em- 
ployer or the architect that, in making bis 
estimate, he had allowed for the value vi 
the old lead, the set off was good. 

The following is a convenient form of old 
material clause :—‘“ All materials upon the site 


Compressive Strength 
Th. per sq. in, Absorption by 
Weight 


per cent. 


15:00 
9:80 
10:97 
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or upon the space to be covered by the con 
tract wo t the date of the contract, and 
all materials and things excavated by the 
contrac from the works, shall remain the 
the employer until paid for by 
Such of them as shall te 
approved by the architect for the purpose of 
hall be paid for by the contractor 
at a price to be named in his tender or, if 
not named, to be ascertained by the architec 
and all other materia ill be removed by 
> contractor from, or deposited, stacked, 
pead on the site as where and when 
1 by the architect.” 
ses where the contractor is not per- 
mitted to remove gravel, ballast, etc., the 
foilowir se i metimes used :— 

“The ctor shall not sell or otherwise 
dispose of, except by using the same for 
the purpose of the contract and the works to 
be constructed and erected thereunder, ai y 
sand, stone, gravel, clay soil, or other material, 

I f kind or description what- 
h may be obtained from excava- 
tions or found on the ground by the 
contractor.” 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN 1910. 


From the recently issued Board of Trade 
Report it appears that the total numker of 
boiler explosions and personal injuries result- 
ing therefrom during 1 year were above 
the average for the past twenty-seven years. 
‘Two satisfactory points, however, are that the 
number of persons injured was little above the 
average, and that the number of fatal accidents 
was only about half the average. As the term 
“boiler explosion ’’ covers mishaps in steam 
i team chests, steam cooking ovens, and 
is of apparatus where steam is used, the 
number of accidents reported is no criterion 
as to boiler explosions proper, and we are 
glad to find that there is no increase in serious 
plosions. Of the 103 explosions reported, 
y happened on land and forty-three on 
ships. The causes of explosion, as given in 
Appendix B, were as follows :— 

Deterioration or corrosion, 26; defective 
design or ssive | ure, 32; defective 
workmanship or materials, 16; water-hammer, 
G; ignorance or neglect of attendants, 8; 
miscellaneous, 12. 

The following is a classified list of the boilers 
and apparatus in whic plosions occurred :— 

Horizontal multitubular boilers, 16; loco- 
motive-type boilers, 3; water-tube boilers, 9; 
vertical boilers, 6; hire boilers, 2 
tubes in steam oyeus 


th 


ases the boilers and apparatus 

to insurance or expert inspec- 
tion, the latter being a safeguard which should 
i be adopted in comexion with steam 
generating plant. From the first classifi 
given above il will be seen that mos 
accidents were due io preventible causes 
we hope that avoidable explosions m 
be obviated entirely. The valuable work of 
d of Trade in investigating all mis- 
haps, whether serious or trivial, is certainly 
helping towards this desirable end. 


PALMIER’S TRAVELLING 
CRADLES AT THE ARMY 
AND NAVY STORES. 


Many of our readers ave familiar with the 
connecting the front and back buildings 
of the Army and Navy Stores in Victoria- 
street, Westminster, the structure in question 
being at such a distance above the inter- 
mediate street as to render it inaccessitle by 
for the purpose of erior 
ainting. If crdinary scaffold- 
ing were employed, the cost of erection, with 
due provision for the conduct of vehicular and 
pedestrian traflic, would be quite dispropor- 
tiohate, as may be understood without much 
consideration. Thanks, however, to the sus- 
pended scaffold introduced by Palmer's 
Travelling die and Scaffold Company, the 
difficulty has been readily surmounted in the 
case of this and various other large buildings 
in London and elsewhere. - 

The accompanying view shows two of the 
cradles suspended from overhead wire cables 
stretched between the two blocks of the Army 
and Navy Stores, enabling workmen to get 
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Palmer’s Travelling Cradles at Work at the Army and Navy Stores. 


at every part of the intercommunication bridge 
without the least trouble. 

it is unne ry for us to give particulars 
as to the details of the cradles, as these were 
fully stated in our article of March 10 last on 
“Sca‘folds for Steel-Frame Buildings.’’ 


ASPHALT: SUPPLIES AND 
PREPARATION. 


Josipuus, in his antiquities of the Jews, 
states that Nimrod, the grandson of Noah, 
incited the people to build a tower “which 
‘o great and strongly built that its great 
height seemed, on the ‘view, to be less than 
it really - It was kuilt of burnt brick 
cemented together with mortar made from 
bitumen that it might not be liable to admit 
water. The place where they built the tower 
led Babyion.’’ Herodotus says that, in 
building the walls of Babylon, the clay dug 
out of the trenches, afterwards to form the 
moat, was made into bri as soon as it 
was carried up, and burnt in kilns. When 
they had a sufficient number the bricks were 
cemented together with hot bitumen, and at 
every ‘thirtieth row craters of reeds 
inserted. 

The bitumen was obtained from the River 
Is, a tributary of the Euphrates, and was 
brought to Babylon; lumps of bitumen being 
found in great abundance floating in the 
viver. Mi 

Josephus explains that it was collected in 
ships by those whose trade it was, and, being 


difficult to ] up, vinegar was poured over 
ig started one 


were 


it, which stiffened it. Once hav 
end into the ship the rest followed and con- 
tinued until the ship was full. The sailors 
then cut it to prevent any more entering. 


As a steel or brass knife would not eit 
they had to resort to another expedier 
They smeared blood across the kitumen, whil 
ed a break immediately, and the imfle 
ceased. 

In the alluvial plains of Assyria, both de 
and bitumen were found, the bituminol 
cement bubbling out of the ground. It 
collected by the Arabs at the present da 
There ave also very carly evidences of tl 
use of bitumen as a lining for cisterns al 
water tanks. 

Mineral pitch, asphalt or asphaltum fo) 
the Dead Sea, where it was also found i 
ancient times, is produced by the decompos 
tion of animal and vegetable substances: 1 
colour it varies from a black to a blackis 
brown not unlike coal in appearance, I 
general nature is therefore resinous With 
s.g of 15, and its chemical formula’ i 
Ciz His O. 

The lake at Trinidad having an area ¢ 
about 99 acres is the most remarkable deposi 
being of unknown depth intersected wit 
streams of water. It also occurs in the sw 
rounding country in deposits of varying sia 
and as of old floats down the rivers OF! 
cast upon the seashore. It also is to be foum 
in various places in Europe, but not to/am 
great extent, usually being found in greates 
abundance in hot climates. 

In Cuba, a very fine asphalt is found know 
as Mexican asphalt, and also a fine asphalt 0 
pure v: ymes from Peru. ‘, 

Asphali stone, a limestone impregnated wil 
bitumen, occurs in various parts of Europ 
in large quantities, is of greater commertid 
value. The best known are those of fi 
Val de Travers canton of Neufchatel, Seyss 
in France, and. Limmer near the city 9 
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if , and also at Hélle, in Ditmarchin 
Wcheibronn in Alsace. 
ea asphalt is sometimes improperly 
denote the natural bitumen or pitch, 
Aces impregnated with bitumen, tar- 
Wim, or tar-concrete, a mixture of 
; jbroken stone, and coal-tar, and pitches 
bd of artificially-mixed residuum oils 
Jcleum and naphtha, oil and animal 
ockholm and coal-tar. But true asphalt 
tinctive natural product, and may be 
Hd as “calcareou impregnated 
ay. with bitumen.’’ The manufacturers 
il lumps of rock, mined in the ordinary 
jd reduce them to powder by means of 
med, reground, and stored 
fee ekt -is ‘then. heated in slowly- 
@ cylinders at a temperature varying 
to 280° Fahr., or ata slightly 
jjtemperature in colder weather. The 
st te of coal or wood, as coke, for 
, injures the asphalt. The heating 
ips for few hours, during which 
are is taken to maintain an uniform 
Jpecause if it be underheated the 
th will not bind properly when laid, 
Hover-heated it will fuse. 
ipeating has for its object the removal 
‘ture and to obtain the best binding 
B\For heavy traflic the powdered form 
Halt has proved to be the best. It is 
i) the powdered form in_ thicknesses 
MH from 2 in. to 3 in. thick, raked 
t)and rammed or tamped with hot 
i} about 12 Ib. weight, and whilst still 
finally rolled with a 10-ton roller to 
Tie whole even. 
‘ght traffic the mastic form has, how- 
jbw.superseded the powder. As rock 
}} contain 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
en, an extra percentage of bitumen 
5 added to give ita plastic form. The 
and powder are heated in a cauldron 
a temperature of 400° Fa ahr., after 
run into moulds to cool. These 
Eps are then imported into this country, 
jjup, and again heated in the cauldron. 
jloz. to 8 oz. of bitumen is then added 
Pith 20 oz. to 40 oz. of clean grit; lime- 
br sandstone keing used, or else granite 


EMPLOYMENT. 
figures published in the Board of Trade 
Gazette. furnish food. for thought. 
}ow an improvement in employment as 
vd with a year ago. The trade union 
i}show 33 per cent. unemployed as 
Nid with 4 per cent. August, 1910. 
@iso show a net incease in the results 
ties in the rate of wages of 9,400/ 
5 are two signs much relied 
lindicating a period of prosperity ; yet, 
fithis, the strike demon overshadows 
}ng, and during the month 100 new 
B} were commenced, and the numker of 


‘ple involved in current disputes was 
})or 184,507 more than in July, whilst 


q 


ng days lost during this one month 
323,800. Up to the end of July 
) working days had been lost, so the 
1 now reached 7,821,800 working days. 
ivhole year 1909 but 2,560,425 wor’ 
st, although 1908 was a bad year 
8 working days lost through 
have not the figures for 
His, but the above statistics surel 
t jal nation can prosper when 
fig conditions of trade are squandered 
ilking d lost to this extent through 
i The 7,821,800 working 
ht months of this year 
in wages to the working 


mating 2. 3000; 0007 


appro 


J ERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Hjollowing tenders have been accepted 
i\the past month by the Government 
ents named:—Admiralty, Works De- 
t: Tar macadam for Do 
3) & Co., 20, Tothill-street, 
t{ floating booms, and gates: 
jin, Albion Shipyard, Portsmouth; 
t|detention quarters, Chatham—Messrs. 
Iie & Beal. Ltd., 1, Arthur-street, Hast, 
thinforced concrete jetty, Portsmouth— 
S|}. Lovatt, Ltd., Darlington-street, 
Wjampton. War Office : Wor ervices— 
lof annexes, Somerset Barracks, Shorn- 
T. Denne, Walmer, Kent; 
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Ordnance Es- 


erection of barrack stor 
tablishment, Burscough: G. L. Desoe 
Kverton-road, Liverpool; erection of bomb- 
proof shelter, engine-house, Pon Farm—Mr. J. 
Crockerell, Bulford Camp; erection of canteen, 
Dunree—M R. Coulhoun, _Londond 
erection of fire-engine shed and vehicle shed, 
Preston—Mr, R. Holt, Badger-street, Bury 
erection of stables for commanding officers, 
Bordon—Messrs. Martin, Wells, &Co., Ltd., 
Victoria-road, Aldershot; new drainage work: 
_ Glen Parva Barracks, Leicester, and 
erection of reception station, Strensall—Mr. 
A. Robinson, Woodbine Works, Idle, Brad 
ford; periodical works service 
down and Deepeut, Bulford Camp 
cae and Woolwich (2nd Diyision) 
Holdsworth, Shipley, Yorks; Dublin (Porto- 
bolle and Richmond acks)—G. . Morrow 
& Sons, Clifton-street, Belfast; Millbank, 
ndon—Mr. M. McCarthy, Heidelberg, 
A ig’s-avenue, Clapham Park, S.W.; Netley 
Hospital—Mess G. F Smith & Co., Eldon- 
Norwich and Winchester 
Skevington Bros., Bateman-stree 
Warrington—Mr, D. E. Hutton, 
pp Spey) re-crowning and repair of 
Royal Gas Factory,; Woolwich 
Newton Chambers. & Co., 
Lid., ‘Thorneliffe Ironworks, near Sheffield; 
remetalling roads and parades, Ponsonby and 
Stewart Barra Cur and renewal of 
rough casting, Newbridge Mahony, 
Fermoy, co. “Cor rene i 
Royal Pavilion Stables, ete., Alder 
. Crockerell, Stanhope Lines, Aldershot; 
repair and maintenance of War Department 
buildings, Landguard—Messrs.. W. F. 
Ltd., Belford-grove, Woolwich;. supply and 
rection of aeroplane shed, Durrington Down, 
Salisbury—Mr. W. Harbrow, South Bermond- 
sey Station, S.E. India Office, Store Depart- 
ment : sridgework—Me . Horsehay Com- 
pany, Hor - Agents for the 
Uoloni Bre Thames Ironworks 
Company, Lid., Canning Town, E. 
work—Messrs. The Horseley 
Tipton, Staffs; cement—Me: 
Portland Cement Manuf. 
Lloyd's-avenue, E.C 
72, -Victoria-street, S 
Goues: Company, Ltd 
eee k, ete. 
Ltd., Lochrir 
structural wor! 
pany, Lid., T: ‘s 
Builders’ wo: tional Gallery of Scotlanc 
reinforced concrete roofs—Messrs. Scott, Mar- 
shall, & Co., 2, St. Andrew’s-square, Ndi 
; Somerset House, repository—Messr 
lith Bros., Ltd., Camberwell Green, 
5. drainage, Bushey House—Messrs. Dent 
& Hellyer, 35, Red Lion-square, W.C.; 
Chelsea  Hospital—Messrs. John Peattie & 
Son, 3, Victoria-grove, Kensington, W.; forced 
circulation heating apparatus, Windsor Castle, 
Royal Gardens—Messrs. Mackenzie & Moncur, 
Lid. Bale: s-street, Edinburgh; heating 
services, British Museum extension—Mes: 
The Brightside Foundry and Engineer 
Company Lid., Victoria-street, S.W 
National Galle wing, and_ Patent 
Office extension: Cannon & Hefford, 
Stanbury-road, Peckham, S.E.; hot-water 
service, Imperial College of Science—Mes: 
The Brightside Found and Engineerin 
Company, Ltd., 28, Victoria-street, S.W. 
General Post Office, Engineering Department: 
Electric lifts, West Central District Office, 
London, W.C.—Messrs._ Medways Safety Lift 
Company, Rol , Deptford, S.E.  Metro- 
politan Police: out alterations at 
i mington-lane House — Messr: 
Prestige & C Ltd., Cambridge Wharf, 
Grosvenor-road, S.W.; erection of new station 
and stables at Plaistoy srs. Ei. Ie eae 
& Sons, Ltd., 15, Wharf-road, City-road, N 


street, Southsea ; 
Messrs. 


Peters Bro: 
srs. Wouldh 
35, Great St. Helen 
srs. William Bain 

s, Coatbridge ; 
: Com- 

Office of Wor 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, KINGSWOOD. 

The various alterations and additions to 
this church have been. carried out from the 
; of Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, archi- 
of Bristol. The contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Palser & Newton, 
builders, of Bath. 

NE CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 

The new church of St. Mary the Virgin is 
being erected at a cost of about 10,000/.. from 
the designs of Mr. T. R. Kitsell, architect. 
The builders are Messrs. Pethick Bros. 

ST. JOHN’ CHURCH, CANONBURY. 

‘A. new reredos and some carved panelling 
have. been. placed in this church at a cost 
of about 260/., and the panelling was executed 
in Austrian oak by Mr. A. Robinson, of 
Bloomsbury. rious other improvements 
have been carried out, including the remodel- 
ling of the electric-light installation. The 


Son 


architect for the work was Mr. J. C. Stock- 
dale, of Bloomsbury. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL, WELLINGBOROUGH. 
This school for girls has been erected from 
plans prepared by Messrs. Sharman & 
Archer, architects, of Wellingborough, and the 
builders were Messrs. Hacksley The sub- 
contractors were :—Mes & Sons 
(stone work), Mr. Jayes ing), Mr. 
Crisp (plumbing, painting, 
Mansell, Northampton (electric lighting). The 

hot-water app Marriott & ( 


SCHOOL, RYHOPE. 

This school has been erected at a cost of 
about 13,936. from the designs of Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, and provides accommo- 
dation for 207 schol s. The contract was 
curtied out by Mr. W. B. Cooper, of Sunder- 
and. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WOLSINGHAM. 

This new school has been erected at a cost 
of 11,337/., and provides accommodation for 
about 160 scholars, with an assembly hall, hold- 
ing 200 persons. The architect was Mr. W. T. 
Richardson, M.S.A., of Stockton-on-Tees, and 
the contract was carried out by Mr. T. Hilton, 
builder, of Bishop Auckland. 


¥ SCHOOL, TEWKESBURY. 

The estimated cost of the erection of this 
school is about 1,800/., and the work has been 
carried out by Me: Collins & Godfrey, 
builc The architect was Mr. R. 8. 
Phillips, of Gloucester. 


NEW SCHOOL, UPPERMILL. 

With reference to the short par 
this heading in our last we sue (page 
310), an error was ‘made in giving the name 
of Mr. Graham as the county architect. The 
plans for this school were prepared by Mr. 
John Stuart, the county education architect, 
and the work carried out under his supervision. 
Mr. Graham was the ractor for the work 
and the clerk of wo Mr. H. Schofield’ 


LOWESTOFT PAROCHIAL HALL. 

A new Parochial Hall is being erected at 
Lowestoft in Alexandra-road. The contract 
for ihe building of the institute was 4,000/. 
Messrs. Mobbs Bros. have been entrusted with 
the building contract, the architect being Mr. 
H. C. W. Blyth, Lowestoft. St. Margare $ 
Parish Institute is designed in the late Gothic 
style, with a facade of red brick and bath- 
stone dressings. It consists of a hall on the 
first floor, 60 ft, by 30 ft. There are seven 
class-rooms opening on each side, with a plat- 
form at the end, retiring-rooms, and lavatoric 
On the ground floor are the institute rooms, 
billiard-room, reading-room, a small hall 36 ft. 
by 24 ft., choir practice-rooms, kitchen, guild 
end class-rooms, and a crush hall. It is a 
two-story building. 


aph under 


HALL, ST. ANDREW’S. 

A large hall Has been built for the quin- 
centenary celebrations at St.  Aydrew’s 
iversity, by Messrs. D. Mcandrew & Co., 
uilders and contracto Aberdeen. The hall 
is situated on the tennis courts behind the 
United College, and measures 225 ft. long by 
90 ft. wide, “and is seated for 3,500 people 
The hall is roofed in three b: the central 
bay having a span 50 ft. wide by 24 ft. high 
to the underside of the tie, and two parallel 
side bays each 20 ft. wide by 17 ft. high to 
underside of tie. At the west end of the hall 
the platform extends across the full width of 
90 ft., and is 20 ft. wide, approached by three 
sets of stairs from the main level of the floor 
and with two exit doors leading from a plat- 
form to a corridor behind. At the east end 
of the hall there has been formed a band 
, with a floor area 30 ft. by 16 ft., 
approached by a separate stair outside. A 
corridor 6 ft. wide extends from the east 
door the full length of the hall, terminating 
with a flight of steps to the platform, At the 
quadrangle entrance a Sled arsenals Pasa 
fitted up for 750 guests, and also a robing- 
room, 40 ft. by 20 ft. the Scores entrance 
a cloak-room has been fitted wp for 500 guests, 
and for the guests entering from North-str 
cloak-rooms have been formed in the Physics 
Laboratory and the Chemical Laboratory. 
The hall and corridors are lighted by 
electricity. ; ; 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. 8. Clifford Tee, 
architect, 50, Moorgate-street, E.C., 5 
latest patent “air-pump’”’ ventilators and air 
inlets have been applied to the new Synagogue, 
Harringay, N. 

Kent-street School, Portsea, has recently 
been fitted with a number of D. O. Boyd's 
hygiastic ventilating school grates, supplied by 

O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
street, London, E. and Excelsior 
South Bermondsey 

In reference to the illustration which ap- 
peared in our issue for September 8, the fire- 
places throughout the new building for the 


SSS ee 
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King Edward 
were supplied by the 
Company, of Berner’ 


Memorial Hospital, \ Ealing, 
Well Fire & Foundry 


street, W. 

Messrs. The 'Tilbur. ing & Dredgi 
Company, Lid., of Westminster, have be 
successful Ha securing a contract for the supply 
of some‘ 200,000 cubic fect of freestone from 


their Walldean Quarr This stone is 
required for the construction of buildings at 
the Naval Base, Rosyth, among which are 
the Pumping Station, the Power Station, the 
sub-Hlectric Station, and the Boat House. 

The new electric theatre, Bournbrook, Bir- 


mingham, is b ipplied with Shorland’s 


patent. « ventilators, by Messrs. 
EK. H. Shorland Brother, Lid., | of Is. 
worth, Manchester. 


PROJECTED NEW. BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 
—Baths (10,500/.): Mr. W. Dyack, 

Surveyor, Town-buildings, Aberdeen. 
_Abexford (Yo Chapel. (4,000/.); Mr. 
‘A, Chapman, Prudential-buildings, Leeds. 

iershot.—Drill hall; Mr, W. J. Snuge 

Birchett-road, Ald 


ABERDEE! 


Heroath Protea ; of in 
firmary (8,000/.); the Direct i 
Banbury.—Offices and additions to mills, 


id, for Messrs. Clarke, Ltd. 
Training college for 
sssrs. Tether & Wilson 


Station 


women 
architects, 
Thomas & 


Queen-strect, 
Co., builders, 


Broadford (Skye). 

Hospital (3,000/.); Mr. 

architect, 22, Queensgate, 

Buckhurst (near Hartfield, 

dence ; ue Tubbs & Mes 

Railwi roach, Drowles a 


WwW ene Messrs. 


Bros., 

Y , for the Princi- 
Messrs. Habershon, 
ts, 14, Pearl-street, 


en eleri Four cottages, 
Lennox and Westfield roads; Mr. John Young, 
<-roud, Cardonald. 
rton—Pavilion, Milton-road, for the 
Magdalene College Amalgamated Clubs. Ex- 
tensions to Ww Camford-street, for the 
ambridge Scientific Instrament Company. 
tensions to works, Garden-walk, for Messrs. 
Pollard & Co. 


Clydebank.—Church; architect, care of the 
Trustees, Bole Memorial Church. 
Coatbri ‘Additional premises for the 
Chptibsaigs Camaaente Reco 
Colerain ix. houses (11,300/.); Mr. 
$. J. M‘Fadden, itect, care of the Clerk, 
Coleraine Rure ‘ouncil 
arm buildings (4,0002.) ; 
irbottle & Son, Gounty- 


apomlioy 
Crewe.—C eye (5,000/.), in connexion with 
the convent in Nantwich-road 

Cwmbwrla _(Swansea).—Proposed _ school ; 
Mr. A. W. Ha Sec Education Com- 
mittee, a Town Council. Three houses, 
Middle-road; Messrs. J. & F. Weaver, 
builders, Manselton Steam Joinery Works, 


(Durham).—New 
a Durham-road, 


church; Mr. 
Finden-hill, 


: (4;0000); Mr RS. 
architect, The Cr Gloucester. 
n.—Repairs to baths and wash-houses, 


Tara-street; Mr. C. J. McCarthy, Architect, 
Dublin Corporation 3 
Dunfermline.—Laundry; Secretary, Dun- 
fermline and West. Fife Laundry, Lid., 143, 
Biel street, Dunfermline. : j 
Earsden.—Picture _ thea Niro pease 


Whiteharn, Whitley Bay, N 


Eccles.—Extensions to Ei 
Hospital - (5,660/.) ; Me 
builders, ‘Devons 


orthumberland. 
sles and Patricroft 
Hardman & Jones, 
Kecles. 


‘oad, 


Edinburgh. —Nursing home, Chalmers et 
(11,000/.); “Mr. 'T.’ Duncan hind. architect 
28, Rutland-strect, Edinburgh. Ice rink, Hay. 
market, for Messrs. John Swan & Son . 

Exmouth 


buildings (6,000. 
Queen-str 
—Swimming bath; Mr. 

-road, Gilling 


Gillingham (Dorset) 
W. J. M. Marrish, 

Gillingham (Kent).—Alterations to club and 
institute, Balmoral-road, for A. S$. E. Club, 
Gillingham. ; 
Glasgow.—Extensions to 
(2,500/.) ; “Mr 
92, Bath-street, Gl 
Workshops for the Lond b 
gow Shipbuilding (Girne Beene 
Great Whyte (Hunts) 
A. J. Bateman, builder, 
tunts. 


glass warehouse, 


John B. Wilson, 


sur houses; Mr. 
High-street, Ramsey, 


* Ses also our list of Com etiti 
eon tae petitions, Contracts, 


THE? BUILDEBK. 


ain.—Proposed school; Mr. T. G. 
etary, Education Committee, Mon- 
County Council, Newport. 

corner of 
for the 
jompany, 
Gramophone 


Gw 


elody 


and Ch 
nord and District Banking 
etc, for. the 


come 
Hebburn.—Offic 
Hawthorn, Li 
Boyd & Grov 
Blackett-stz 


and workshops, Messrs. 
&. Co.’s shipyard 
hi Emerson-chamb 
i tle-on-Tyne; Me 
ons, builders, Neweastle-on“T'yne. 
Hednesford (Staffs). ical institute; 
Messrs, FH. Dorse & Son, builders, King-street, 
‘ ff 


Ts. 
(Durham).—Villa (1,0002.) ; 
architect, 22, Market-place, 


1. Gradon, 


Mr. A. 
Durham. 


Bennerley-street ; Mr. 
Lord Haddon- 


ton.—School, 
architect, 


(Perthshire).—Extensions to 
Falconer, architect, 
Blairgc 
to publi 


37, Union Bank -buildiz 
Lairdsland.—Additior 


school 


(1,800/.):; Architect, of the Kirkintilloch 
School Board. z 

Leigh.—Police officers’ quarter: Mr. Pe J, 
Sheldon, Surveyor, Essex County Council, 


Chelmsford. 
Leominster.—Chapel, etc., 
ford-road; -Messr Turford & 
builders, Ludlow. ; 
Liverpool.—Additions to Parkhill Hospital 
(1,0502.); Mr. J. T. Alexander, City Building 
Surveyor, Liverpool Town Council: 
Lowestoft.—The foll owing plans have been 
passed :—M H.. Critoph, four hou: 
Carlton-road tees of Beaconsfield Club, 
Club House 
Lurgan 
Urban D: 
zppointed.) : 
Lytham.—Institute in connexion with St. 
Peter’s howe Catholic Chu Lytham. 
D r (Glam.),—Proposed Council offices ; 
Harpur, Sanvever, Maesteg Urban 


at cemetery, Here- 
Southwell, 


1OUSES ; 
Council. 


Surveyor, Lurgan 
(Architect to be 


public school 
architect, 4, 


Ixtensions to 
James Falconer, 
Cameron square, Fort William. 
Mansfield Woodhouse. — Adaptation of 
Wesleyan chapel and schools for public offices ; 
. P. Cook, Surveyor, Mansfield Wood- 
Urban District. Council 
h.—Public baths (5,000/.): Mr. 
Rural District Council Offices, 


Mr 


house 


School  (5,000/.); Mr. Ralph 


Littler, architect, 15, Ribblesdale-place, 
Preston. 
Monkerton Pinhoe.—Extensions to 


and six cotta 
Bowden, Bedfor 


farmhouse 


on, & 


house, also new 


house on 
Waterhouse, 
rict. Council. 


1am).—Proposed 
resborough Estate; Mr, G. 
yor, Hasington Rural Dis 
sweastle -on- Tyne. — Building, Market 
; Messrs. Anderson, Sons, & Hedley, 
auctioneers, Market-s eweastle-on-Tyn 


Newlands (Re teen cottag 
Auldhous John Baxter, Woodhead: 
Evgenia, scolar TT 

New Mills.—Shed for Messrs. Crowther, 
Bruce, & Co., Ltd. 

Newport and Bedwellty _ (Mon.).—Police 
stations (3,600/. and 2,800); Mr. W. Tanner, 
Surveyor, County Hall, Newport, Mon. 


Newtownards.—Reconstruction of post office ; 
Messrs, J. A. Gordon & Sons, builders,’ Ann- 
ot, Scrabo, Newtownards, 


orth Seaton, Throckley, and: Emblethorpe. 
shools (2,600/., 7. and 2,800/.); Mr. W. 
County urveyor, Shire, Hall, 

Paignton (Devon).—Alterations to school, 
Curledge-s treet (750/.); Mr. H. Drew, builder, 
care of Mr. J. F. Young, ry, Education 


Committe 
Paisle 
Hawkhead 
Lid, 
Pengam (Mon.).—School (7,125/.); Mr. . R. 
Jones, builder, Caerphilly. 
Potadoune Pe oposed 


Devon County Council, Exeter. 
Additions to offices. and . stores, 
cad, for Messrs. Doulton & Co., 


y houses; Sur- 


veyor, Portadown Urban District. Council. 
Portsoy.—Extensions to public school: Mr. 
John Wittet, architect, 81, High-strect, Elgin, 
NB. ‘ ¥ ; 
-ortswood. — Extensions to car  depét 
(3,4007.); Mr. H. F. Street, illeiastaall ahasiiacns 
Southampton Town Council 
Princes End - (‘Tipton).—School; -Mr. 2. 
Richards , Education Committee, 
Tipton U et Council. 


Y- nlargement of St. 
(780/.); Mr. Rourke, builder, 

Scarborough.—Proposed 
sanatorium (6002: 
Board of Guardians, 


Marie’s Schools 

Lutterworth. 
extensions to 
Mr. F. H. Reed, 
Scarborough. 


the 
Clerk, 
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Seaham Harbour (Durham).—Bnlaa} 
of school (300 additional places); i 
J. A. L, Robson and A. J. Dawsoniij 
Secreta Education Committee, Jit 


County Council, Durham. 
Silksworth (Durham). —_Enlargem}™ 
school (150 extra places); Messrs. J. J 
Robson and A, J. Dawson, Joint Seerfa 
Education Committee, “Durham [if 
Council, Durham. 
Southampton.—Shelter, 
Hollybrook _ Cemetery 
Crowther, Borough 
Town 


conyeniencelp 
(4751); Mr. Ii 
Engineer, South}j 
‘Fan 
er & Ww arren, arc 


treet, 


Southchurch.—Police officers’ quarter 
P. J. Sheldon, Surveyor, Essex jf 
Council, Chelmsford. | 


Southend.—Pa 
nexion with Si. 


h; hall (250 places 
Helen’s Roman 


Church, Southend, 

Southport. — Catholic school; Mail 
Gilbertson, architéct; 13, Harringtotlj 
Liverpool. 

Stafford.—Proposed: engineering wel 
Messt W. H. Dorman & Co., Lid. i 


shool, corner of i kingt 
ow Hill roads; Mr. EB. W. Small 
Education Committee, Derbyshire §j 
ouncil, Derby. 
Stockport. — Police 
(30,0002.); Mr. J. The 
Paterson, architects, 
port. Extensions to 
(9,8007.); Mr. W. B. 
well-street, Stockport. 
Stoney Stanton.—Additions to prem 
the Stoney Stanton Co-operative Societ 
Sunderland.—Premises for Messrs, Gr 
Speeding Bros. 
Swansea.—The following 
passed:—Messrs. J. & F 
houses, Middle-road, 
Williams, three ho 
maen; Mr. David S 
Neath-road, Plasmarl 
tions to Olympic $ 
Mr. David Thomas, 
street; Mr. James 
Montery-stre Messr: B. Jenkins & 
four hous: Bernard-street; the Seeg 
Education Committee, Swansea Town C 
additions to St- Thomas’s School; .Mr 
Brown, six houses, Je y-terrace ; 


station and i 
. Halliday and ft 
Manchester and 
hospital, Dailsto 
Beattic, builder; 


plans hay 
. Weave 
Cwmbwrla; Mr. J 
Mansel-road, 
nmons, twelve 
Mr, Hyman, 


Char Gustav us, three houses and 

High-stre tw illiam Coutts, bi 
hall, Taleo a lessrs. Thornett & C 
warehouse, in-place. The fol 
plans have been lodged:—Mr. W. J. H 
five houses, Spencer-street, Brynhyfryd 
Hopkin Will ten houses, Mansel 
Chapel — Truste proposed addition 

sl, Sydney-street, Brynhyfryd; 1] 


four houses, Pentrechwyth-roaé 
School (5,0007.); Mr. Py 
st, Prestonpans. 

(Mon.). — Proposed 

W. L. Roach, 


Tranent. 


swit 
Surveyor, Tre 
tional { 


Beddoe 
Cardiff. | 


Treorchy ; 
and schools (3,000/.) 
architect, 3, Dumfries-str 


Turton.—Additions to Vale Mill, fe 
Edgworth Spinning Company, Ltd. 
Twicken he following plans} 
been lodgec 1e Estate Land and Ht 


Lid., cinematograph theatre, Richmon 
Mr. F. J..¥isher, additions | to .§ 
Head” public-house, Albion-road. 
Uttoxeter. — Remodelling ‘the -Smi 
(2,6627:); Mr. M. A. Boswell, builder, W 
hampton. 
Fale i hundred and’ nine 


house ife Coal- Company: 

following - plans ‘have, 
itions to s¢ 
udditions to | 
alsall Co-ope 
Wednesbury 


Lid., shop, etc., 
Wells.—Extensions to Wells Blue § 
A. Picton, architect, B 

Wikham, builder, 1] 


Whittle-le-Woo 
of the Vicar, 
Woods. 

Willington.—Twe: nty 
Armory, builde 
operative Society, rs 

Winchcombe (Gloucester). — Additio 
workhouse; Mr. H: W. Stephens, Clerk, 

2 , Winchcombe. 
kingham.—Proposed public baths; 


—Institute ;. Architect 
John’s Church, Whit 


houses: Mr. @ 
care of Willingtor 


Marks, Surveyor, Wokingham 
Council. ‘ ? 
Wolverhampton.—Additions to elec 
generating station (6,000/.); Messrs. J. € 
Sons, builders, Wolverhampton. 
Yoker  (Renfrewshire).—Church and 
rooms, Harvey-street, for the Kirk Sess 


¢ Parish Church 
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HE MISUSE OF STONE. 


is wrong to condemn a stone which has 
Si in a particular case without further 
ty into the circumstances of its use. 
i in the case of building stones of un- 
ted reputation, it is a mistake to assume 
one stone is as good as another for all 
Hoses, and nothing has done more to in- 
the reputation of certain kinds of stone 
the indiscriminate way in which they 
been employed. In the selection of 
ing stone too much importance is often 
Nd-upon such considerations as fashion, 
idice, convenience, or cheapness, to the 
neglect of the particular conditions 
t which stone is to be used and its 
bility for the purpose in view. 

this respect specifications often leave 
to be desired in clearness and precision 
ye terms employed. For example, Port- 
#stone may be specified without distinc- 
Mis to bed, although, as is well known, the 
bed and Basebed have very different 
rt} the former being more durable for 
jior work in large cities than the latter, 
yh, in the absence of restrictions, the 
ier may for various reasons prefer to use. 
Aecif Bath stone, also, without defining 
Wuarry and even the bed from which it is 
I) taken is equally objectionable. The 
Nbility of stone is so great that general 
I; often mean very little, and loose 
Hications may be taken to ke a fertile 
Jc of the misuse to which stone is some- 
1) put. 

2 use of various kinds of marble for 
Yaal work in cities and manufacturing 
| is another example of the need of dis- 
‘nation, not only as regards the marble, 
Iso as to the locality in which it is to 
Jed. Experience is quite adverse to the 
riminate use of this material. Marble 
were very fashionable in New York in 
arly half of last century, but few have 
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“ARCHITECT: 


Residence, Dunedin,’New Zealand. 


Mr, Basil B. Hooper, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


This residence is on a site only 35 ft, frontage, which, of 


course, materially influenced the plan. The walls are in hollow 


brick, rough cast, and the roof is covered with green American 
slates. 


he front of the 
Tivoli Music Hall in the Strand, marble 
fagades are still erected, and some excellent 
examples from Greek and Italian quarries 
have lately been built; while in Liverpool the 
experiment has been also tried, the results of 
hich time will show. In some Continental 
cities, where the air is dry and clean, marble 
structures are more durable, and striking 
effects are obtained by its use when properly 
selected. Of this there are many examples, of 
which mention may be,made of the keautiful 
white marble from Ekeberg, in Narke, used in 
Stockholm. It seems to be clearly established 
that only perfectly homogeneous: marbl 
have any chance of withstanding the < 
of town atmospheres, and these must be of a 
compact, non-absorptiye character, The pure 
white kinds, however, are generally more 
granular and softer than the blue and grey 
varieties. 

The presence of other minerals than pure 
valcite or dolomite has generally proved dis- 
advantageous. Tremolite marble has been 
tried in New York with bad results, the 
tremolite veins weathering out and disfiguring 
the stone by ugly fissures. Seams of talc have 
behaved similarly in the marble statue of 
Lincoln in front of the City Hall, Washington. 

Breccia marbles and coloured varieties, such 
as Verde Antico, are liable to unequal weather- 
ing, and have not. proved satisfactory for 
external use in an impure atmosphere. 

A frequent cause of failure in building stone 
is the selection of too soft a material. Nase 
of dressing and working are too often the main 
inducements in such cases. Examples are 
innumerable. An instructive case is the 
failure of the soft Darley sandstone in various 
public buildings in Melbourne. For this 


reason this stone was rejected in favour of the 
harder and more compact white Stawell sand- 
stone for the new Houses of Parliament in 
that city. 


Bad Results Due to Careless Quarrying. 

However carefully a particular kind of stone 
may be selecied, the material supplied is not 
always in accordance with requirements. 
It was stated before the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the cause of the decay of the 
stone used for the Houses of Parliament that 
the stone supplied was quarried idis- 
criminately from all the beds in the quarry 
face. Instead of following the best. beds 
horizontally, the whole of the quarry was 
worked from top to bottom, and, although 
some softer beds were stated to have been re- 
jected, there were noticeable differences in the 
nature of the stone delivered, which was 
determined rather by the size of the blocks 
than by their quality. The stone, moreover, 
was used without seasoning, and, even in the 
winter, was placed in position within a fort- 
night ai ing quarried. 

Careless quarrying can also affect the sound- 
ness of the stone, and the mischief thus caused 
may easily escape notice. The ‘“‘ring”’ of a 
stone can be rendered dull by the use of 
explosives, showing that incipient flaws have 
been developed. No stone with obvious 
flaws ov blemishes should ke used in con- 
struction, but unfortunately these are some- 
times concealed. Thus we have examples of 
Belgian marble in which clay veins have been 
raked out and filled with stopping. The 
failure of such stone, which is sure to take 
place sooner ot later, is a condemnation not of 
the stone, but of the way in which it has 
been misused. In South African buildings 
there has been much carelessness in respect of 
the use of unsound stone, resulting in bad 
fronts, cracked sills and lintels, and gaping 
fissures, arising from the want of any super- 
vision over the despatch from the quarry. 
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Dressing. 

Masons often maintain that machine-worked 
stone is inferior in weathering power to hand- 
worked material. While some allowance 
should probably be made for prejudice against 
machine working, it is probable that the sur- 
face of stone is more likely to become 
“stunne under the machine tool than by 
hand. working. That a shattering of the 
superficial portion does to some extent take 
place may be proved experimentally. Sawn 
test pieces usually give higher results in 
abrasion tests than when these have been 
“‘picked”’ or hammer-dressed. It has been 
suggested that machine dressing should not 
be car 


ed out to within more than 4 in. of 
the finished surface, the last portion being 
worked by hand. Z 

‘Although the practical importance of such 
a precaution may have been somewhat 
exaggerated, it seems to be established that 
the str s set up by machine tools tends to 
weaken ‘the cohesion of that part of the stone 
which is most accessible to weathering 
agencies. 


Quarry Water. 


Still more important is the question whether 
stone should be dressed in its “green” or in 
it seasoned state. Dressing stone on the job 
afler seasoning in the quarry is. believed by 
many to be a fertile cause of di ntegration, 
since the protective “skin,’’ said to be 
formed by the loss of quarry water, is believed 
to be thus destroyed. ‘The practice has 
therefore been condemned by Viollet-le-Duc 
and other eminent authorities. 
stand the force of this contention 
ary to know what takes place 
i easoning. ‘There are 


several different views of this action. ‘Some 
maintain that the hardening which many 
kinds of stone undergo on- the loss of their 


quarry water is merely due to an increase of 
cohesion in the dry state, just as clay hardens 
on drying and kecom it again when water 
is absorbed. Hermann* holds this view, and 
maintains that- stone hardened by loss ‘of 
quarry water becomes soft again if saturated 
with moisture. Upon this view the hardening 

y seasoning would depend upon 
merea: sranular cohesion alone without 
chemi: n. When stone contains an 
argillaceous cement there may be a certain 
amount of truth in this explanation, but it 
does nol represent the whole process in all 
cases. 

Another theory more generally held'is that 
on evaporation of the quarry water substances 
in solution are deposited“in the surface layers 
of the stone, forming a natural cement which 
binds together the particles and closes the 
pores, thereby rendering the stone more com 
pact and therefore less absorptive. At the 
same time, according to this view, the action 
is believed to be mainly confined to the sur- 
face, the interior of the stone being left un- 
changed except for an increase of granular 
cohesion due to drying. This theory implies, 
in fact, that chemical induration leads only 
to a Kind of case-hardening. In support of 
this view we have Wadsworth’s statement 
that the Potsdam sandstone and _ the 
St. Peter’s sandstone of Wisconsin become 
compact quartzites on the outer crust, while 
the inside remains porous and friable,t a 
phenomenon which the writer thinks must 
be very exceptional. 

Lastly, we have the view. that chemical 
hardening due to the deposition of dissolved 
matter as a cement extends throughout the 
whole mass of the stone. 

Unfortunately, there is little or no informa- 
tion respecting the chemical composition of 
quarry water or, as it is sometimes called, the 
““sap’’ of stone. This must depend largely 
upon the mineral composition of -the stone 

si the hardening of 
ied in Staffordshire, as 
the result of the slow decomposition of the 
fragments of felspar present in it, whereby 
alkaline Ie 


Uk silicates are formed and_ soluble 
silica is set free. The latter, on loss of water, 
furnishes a siliceous cement which binds the 


particles together. The process resembles the 


* Hermann. 


‘Steinbruchs I strie 
Steinbruchs Geologi,” p19, we nd 
t “Proc. Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist.,”” XXII, 


p. 202 (1885). 


1“ Mem. Geol. Sury., North Staff. Coalfield,” 


p. 227 (1905). 
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well-known case of the transition of felspar 
into kaolin, represented by the equation :— 


2,0. A1,0,(Si0.)> 
Kauiin. 


K,0. A1,0,(Si0,), + 2 H,0 + CO, 
Felspar. 
+ 4Si0, + K,CO. 


Silica. 


Other felspathic sandstones, such as the 
New Red sandstones of Scotland, may also 
undergo a similar change on seasoning. In 
cases where felspar is not present, however, it 
is necessary to assume the presence of soluble 
salts from’ other sources, of which perhaps 
ferrous carbonate is one of the most import- 
ant. The cementinga action of this substance 
is due to the fact that hydrated ferric oxide 
would be produced on exposure to the oxidis- 
ing action of the air. This substance has a 
well-known influence upon the hardness and 
strength of clay: 

In a similar way limestones would possibly 
harden by ‘the deposition of calcium car- 
bonate held in solution in the quarry water 
as calcium bicarbonate, and precipitated as 
calcite in the pores of the stone. 

While some such reactions as the above 
would explain the hardening of stone asa true 
chemical alteration, resulting in cementation, 
and, therefore, quite different from the granu- 
lar adhesion theory, we are still left in some 
doubt as to whether the action is mainly con- 
fined to the outer surface, forming a so-called 
“skin,” or whether it permeates the whole 
mass. 

To solve this problem it is necessary to 
understand the physical processes taking place 
during the evaporation of the quarry water 
from the exposed surface of a mass of stone. 
At first sight it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, as evaporation only proceeds at the ex- 
posed surfaces, deposition of dissolved matter 
would be confined to that portion. This, 
however, involves the difficulty that the 
formation -of a superficial “skin ’’ would soon 
hinder further evaporation. A part of the 
quarry water would thus become either sealed 
up in the stone or would only escape so 
slowly that seasoning, in the ordinary sense, 
would seldom be complete. 

It seems prokable, therefore, that another 
principle comes into play, ¢.e., capillavity. It 
can be shown that when salt solutions pass 
through capillary tubes salt is deposited on 
the walls of the tubes, owing to the effects of 
surface tension. The solution thus becomes 
continually fess concentrated until finally pure 
water alone is transmitted. A simple experi- 
ment can be made to illustrate this process. 
A drop of solution of potassium permanganate 
placed upon blotting-paper shows concentric 
rings of diminishing concentration as the solu- 
tion penetrates wider are: <j 

If this theory holds in the case of salt 
solutions permeating the capillary pores of 
stone, instead of the concentration increasing 
towards the superficial layers it will tend to 
diminish as the rock pores are traversed, and 
dissolved matter . will be thus ~ deposited 
throughout the entire mass. Seasoning would 
then result in a chemical induration of the 
stone throughout, and nof in the superficial 
layers only. 

The present writer has failed to find evidence 
of the existence of any definite ‘skin’? in 
seasoned stones examined by him. The com- 
pressive strength of soned stone, in cases 
where considerable hardening takes place in 
the process, even’ when again saturated with 
water, is generally considerakly higher than 
that of the same stone in a “ green”’ condi- 
tion, and mere: case-hardening is insufficient 
to explain the difference. y 

At the same ‘time; ‘building stones differ 
greatly in the amount and nature of the 
quarry “sap,’’ and inthe degree of hardening 
which they undergo on seasoning. 

On the whole it seéms probable that the 
plea for dressing stone before -seasoning has 
taken place rests) mainly upon the fact that 
it works more easily in that’ state, and the 
“case-hardening’”’ the« appea to break 
down upon investigation. There is also a 
positive objection to quarry dressing in the 
case of some kinds of stone, owihg to the 
ease with which the arrises may become 
chipped during transit. ‘ 

Closely connected with the subject of air 
hardening of stone is the question of resurfac- 
ing worn stonework. It is generally held 
almost as an axiom that the use of the sand- 
blast or the “ drag” for this purpose is highly 


*Senft. ‘ Die Tonsubstanzen,’”’ pp. 21, 22 
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injurious to the future durability o¥ 
building, and examples have been citi} 
rapid decay resulting from this causi}e 
this case, however, we have to considejfl 
only the effect of ordinary seasoning, buly 
the nature of the weathered crust res\y 
from exposure to atmospheric agencies. 
composition of this crust varies much wil/# 
kind of stone and the nature of the 
here to which it has been exposed. 
<istence of any crust at all is largely @ 
mined by the rapidity of its formation 
the extent to which it is removed by | 
This is well illustrated by the behaviojf 
limestone buildings in the sulphurous | 
sphere of London. Where the stone isi 
tected from rain wash there is a well- 
crust on old buildings, consisting mair|f 
calcium sulphate, which undoubtedly 
protective action upon the parts belolf 
To remove it would only facilitate fig 
decomposition. 

Where the surface is only corroded wif 
any definite crust being formed, resurifj 
is still objectionable, since it exposes a 
surface to the attack of the atmospheff 
the place of one which has become mo} 
less acclimatised. A word may be saidi 
about the use of “green” stone, a pr 
which must be strongly condemned i 
cases where much quarry “‘sap’’ is pr 
Wren made a point of having his Poi 
stone in a thoroughly seasoned condi 
this may account for the fine state of pres} 
tion of many of his London churches at thf} 
sent day. The bad results which follow fro} 
use of “green” building stone are lef 
due to the action of frost upon the satug 
stone. The effect is sometimes aggravatih 
painting the stone while the “sap” is! 
in it, a practice which has been followed} 
disastrous results in the United States. 4 
risk of exposing certain kinds of stone} 
green condition to the action of frost is s} 
by the fact that some kinds of Bath } 
and also of Connecticut brown stone cik 
be seasoned in the open air in winter. | 


Natural Bed. 


Notwithstanding the mass. of ex 
evidence of the bad results which follow} 
face-bedding in the case of stone of | 
mentary origin, there are still some who} 
the importance of placing stone in the 
ing in such a position that it rests upo 
natural bed. Violation of this _prineipt 
responsible for a great many failures. 
spicuous examples have been cited from| 
York and Philadelphia, where brown | 
has been much used in the form of thin: 
cut parallel to the natural berlding pl 
and used as a kind of veneer or facin) 
buildings. The action of frost upon such) 
is to cause flaking and rapid deterioreé 
It has teen stated that 20,0007. have ’ 
spent in repairs, due to setting stone 
edge, in the case of Holy Trinity Ch 
Brooklyn, alone. In almost any large 
similar examples of flaking along the bec 
planes can be studied. A typical case mi 
seen in some of the red sandstone pilla 
front of the Law Courts, Strand, Lor 
Pillars shouid always be cut so that 
natural bed of the stone is at right angl 
the axis of the column. Where this rule 
not been observed, and the bedding plane 
parallel to the axis, flaking is likely to o 
Tt often happens that the height of 
columns wili not allow them to be 
transversely to the bedding planes. Slab 
tombstones, also, or for facing work are 
readily cut parallel to the bedding. The 
effects of flaking in such cases cannot be’ 
come by making the slabs thicker, since y 
ever be their thickness the exposed | 
layer is a source of weakness. Even ° 
there is no apparent lamination, there 
generally planes of weaker cohesion pai 
to the bedding due to faint streaks of e 
matter or other causes, such as the pre 
of mica in definitely-oriented flakes. On 
account all stones should have the posit 
the bed clearly marked at the quarry, 
ticularly when it cannot be otherwise 
detected. This is regularly done in the 
of some stones, as, for example, Bath s 
but it is in other cases made the subje 
commercial boasting that particular § 
have no bed, a statement always to b 
garded with suspicion in regard to sto 
edimentary origin. Bedding which i 
determinable in the unweathered block i 
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‘rendered conspicuous by the action of 
Whe case of certain marbles, which are 
hly metamorphosed that all bedding 
Mwes ave obliterated, it is possible that 
jharm may be done by setting on edge, 
Where mica foliation is present such a 
is likely to prove disastrous, as was the 
With some of the older beds of Pentelicon 
# from which the ancient Greeks cut 
ws obliquely to the mica layers, with a 
ing Joss of strength, while columns cut 
ihe micaceous Bunter sandstone of the 
® Forest without regard to this 
fle, have failed conspicuously from this 
# Even crystalline rocks, such 
}) with pronounced mica foliation, ha 
Jbadly in New York when set on edge. 
je other hand, Merrill h examined 
ouildings in which Cockeysville marble 
jen set on edge without evil results 
ito its extreme uniformity in texture in 
nlirection.* 

Mre weight has to be carried the 
He of oklique lamination produces glide 
} which are especially to be avoided 
# covered structures not exposed to the 
of flaking frost. 

Nmalter is further eomplicated when 
current bedding is present. It is then 
mpossible to avoid the existence of 
jlanes. Vor example, in the New Red 
tes of Scotland it is not uncommon to 
rent bedding at angles as high as forty 
true bedding; but the bad effect in 
mses may be almost negligible in a well- 
ed r as may be seen in Nuremberg, 
much current bedded material has been 
WSimilarly, a pronounced current bed- 
Hppears on weathering in some of the 
®hite sandstones used in Melbourne— 
awell stone and Dunkeld stone, 
y serious ill-effects; Lut the Table 
in sandstone, of Silurian age, used 
nally in Cape Town, splits badly in 
ons owing to this cause. 

mgh, as a general principle, all 
should be set with the natural hed 
licular to the pressure—that is, in most 
ith the bedding planes in a horizontal 


i—there are occasions when these should 
tical. Thus, in overhanging under- 
mices, or in projecting string courses, 


ding planes should be vertical and run 
font to back, i.¢., at right angles to the 
Wthe building, in order to avoid the risk 
ng. ‘lhe same applies to copings and 
* positions in which stones ar 
upper and under s 
Nile weight. Gothic 


y, also,’ is 
ly more durable if face-bedded, because 
ps are in so many directions that this 
joniy way to prevent the planes of 


jon from crossing the points and caus- 


trace 


m in time to split off. In arches the 
; should be at right angles to the direc- 
thrust. The practice of edge-bedding 
i order to show the pattern sometimes 
td on the bedding-planes, as in the 
# some Connecticut brown stones, i 
He recommended, and has generally 
Yid deterioration owi to flaking. 
i objectionable practice is to dress 
| 
i 


With a hollow bed in order to secure 
Hinting. The result is that the weight 
Wcarried solely on the ed 


instead of 


Hlistributed over the whole bed, and 
#) is then liable to take place. Similar 
followed in the case of 


: have been 
§, with the result that even granite 
Sve cracked under the load upon them. 
Hers of Holborn Viaduct have been 
Has a striking example of this mistake. 


‘ffects'Due to Embedded Metal. 


‘uplure of stone by included iron has 
frequently described. s effect has 
cently studied in detail by M. G. 


Se 


who examined many cases in 
tone po: have been broken by fixing 
iron r cramps, dowels, etc. He 


wibuted these fractures to the following 
Lpture, owing to concentrated load, as 
n bridge piers. 

cture ky expansion of the included 
netal. 


yland Geol. Sury.,”” II., p. 178 (1898). 


mnales des Travaux Publics de 
December, 1910. 
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3. Fracture by fro: 
water into bad 


owing to infiltration of 
ealed iron fixing. 

4. Fracture, owing to badly-worked holes 

to r e metal fixings, 

5. Practure by expansion, due to rusting of 

included iron. 

To avoid these results, he recommends that 
only pure lead should be used for sealing. 
Portland cement and sulphur should be 
avoided. Iron is bad for cramps and dowels, 
ing to the effects of oxidation, which not 
only ca ning, but also results in expan- 
sion and splitting of the store. Gavlanised 
iron is better than ordinary iron, and bronze 
is better than either. For fixing marble slabs 
copper cramps should always be used. 


Errors Due to Position. 
Certain parts of a building are especially 
eptible to atmospheric disintegration. 
ning is often the result of water running 
down a wali owing to bad construction. 
Atmospheric action often kegins in masonry 
beneath cornices and projections. For this 
reason all cornices, sills, and projections 
should be ‘‘ weathered,”’ that is, inclined so 
that water runs off, and the softer the stone 
the steeper should be the inclination, reach- 
ing in extreme cases to one in ten. Other- 
wise the top should be covered withsheet lead. 
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The undersuriace of projections should be 
“throated” to prevent water from running 
back to the wall. Inattention to these details 
has often led to speedy disfigurement of a 
fagade. 

Special conditions are also worthy of notice, 
such as may be observed in the doorway of the 
exit from the Central Low Level Station, 
Hope-street, Glasgow, which is in the path 
of the acid-laden air from the railway, and 
h uffered marked disintegration. In damp 
situations wails should not be built with 
porous stone. Hollow walls are an advan- 
tage in such cases. Neglect of this precau- 
tion has been a fruitful source of disintegra- 
tion of buildmgs in Egypt, in a climate par- 
ticuiarly favourable to durability. Mr: A. 
Lucas has called attention to the serious decay 
in buildings. near. the ground level in Cairo, 
owing to absorption of saline ground water, 
which on evaporation from the surface of 
the stone leaves a deposit of salts, not only 
as an efflorescence on the surface, but also 
within the pores of the stone, and leads to 
I to the expansive force of 


y in 
work, such as 


*“Disintewration of Stone in 


Building 
Ezyvt. Cairo, 1906. 


Window ‘in St. Ann’s Church, Manchester. 


This window was designed by M 


Arthur A. Orr and executed 


by Mr. Rueben Bennett. Manchester. Our illustration is from a 
drawing: exhibited at the Royal Academy this year. 
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water level, the use of non-porous stone is 
essential. . . 

In some climates damp situations may 
cause decay even when salts are absent, owing 
to the influence of frost. Thus in hydraulic 
works the neightourhood of the waterline is 
generally the first part to show decay in 
countries where the temperature falls below 
reezing-point. ke 
; ines ae may produce still more insidious 
effects: Thus marble slabs have been ruined 
by fixing them against newly-built walls. The 
surface becomes pitted th small holes, 
especially when the stone is f -bedded. It 
is advisable never to fix marble slabs solidly 
to the wai], but to leave an intervening air 
space. Even a backing of green wood has led 
to staining from absorption of sap ky the 
marble. , 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely, 
but the above examples are enough to show 
how the wearing properties of stone.may be 
injured by misuse. 

ee 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP- 
TURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


Sm Cxcin Smrru’s report, issued by the 
Board of Education, contains some interest- 
ing references to recent acquisitions for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The increased 
valuation placed on all works of art in recent 
more then ever welcome such 
those by George Salting and 
Captain Murray. Special thanks are due to 
Mr. Fitzhenry for contributing to the pei- 
manent features of the “ Department of Archi- 
tecture and Sculptwi as it is now called. In 
1969 he presented a handsome wooden stair- 
case from a house at Morlaix, in Brittany.; 
it is French work of akout 1500. This fine 
stair, which must have stood in the corner 
of a courtyard, al in form, and has 
galleries and landings for three floors. The 
principal feature is a tall column, elaborately 
carved with figures, shields, leafwo: and 
imbricated ornament, and surmounted by a 
statuette of St. John the Baptist; the balus- 
trades springing from this column have linen- 
fold panelling. This interesting type of stair- 
case is apparently peculiar to the town of 
Morlaix. Mr. WFitzhenry presented also a 
well-head of orange-coloured marble, dating 
from the first half of the XVth century, bear- 
ing on one of the sides the arms of the 
Concoreggio family of Verona, and a XVth- 
century Venetian sarcophagus of carved lime- 
stone, said to have come from the church 
of St. Giobbe, at Venice. Three XVIIIth- 
century marble fireplaces were presented by 
Mr. J. A. Dolmage. In 1910 a series of door- 
ways and other architectural details, mainly 


7 particular’ 
acceptable, as doorway : Nee 
perhaps more  contint ally measured and 
studied by architectural students than any 
other exhibits in the department. Mr. J. H 
Fitzhenry presented an interesting relief of 
the Virgin and Child in painted stucco, the 
work of a Florentine artist of the first half 
of the XVth century. Other work by cog- 
nate sculptors, sometimes gathered together 
under the name of the “Master of the Pelle- 
grini Chapel,’’ i already exhibited in the 
Mase m; b f (of which there is a 
replica in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum at 
Berlin) is an example of a particular group 
hitherto unrepresented. Mr. Fi zhenry has 
further presented a collection of architectural 
details, mainly classical Roman work, in stone 
and terra-cot but including Romanesque 
capitals, etc. Another gift. was that of three 
Japane se architectural models—the Belfry of 
the Todaiji_at Nara, the Tahs-to (great 
pagoda) at Daidenbo-in, and the Hi-un-kaku 
(pavilion) at the Nishi Hongwanji, Kyoto, 
presented by Mr. H. Yamawaki on behalf 
of the Imperial Commissioners of the Japan- 
British Exhibition. 


: The Salting Bequest. 
The magnificent bequest made by the late 
Mr. George Salting enriched the de 

i k 


\ E partment 
in several directions 


i by far the most import- 
ant, both absolutely and in relation 3 the 
collections previously possessed. by the 
Museum, being that of Italian bronzes, The 


Tire SUEDE. 


bronzes in the Salting Bequest (altogether 
about 120) do not, indeed, put the Victoria 
and Albert Museum on a level numerically 
with some of the great collections on the 
Continent; but many of the new acquisitions 
are of the finest possible quality, and almost 
all are of unimpeachable authenticity. Per- 
haps the first place in historic importance and 
artistic merit would be taken ky the bronzes 
of the Paduan school, which are grouped 
round the namie of Andrea Briosco (1470-1532) 
better known as 1 o. The Paduan work- 
shops pioduced a very great number of 
bronzes, especially decorative objects, and the 
name of Riccia must often be taken rather 
as indicating a place and period than a single 
sonality. But the two magnificent 
s, replicas of those at the lower 
of the great Paschal candlestick in 
St, Antonio at Padua, may be ascribed with 
confidence to the master’s own hand. Another 
school of bronze-wor well represented in 
the bequest is the Florentine. The influence 
of Donatello himself may be traced in the 
beautiful little bell, decorated in low relief 
with a band of dancing children and sur- 
mounted ky a boy beating a tambourine for 
a handle, gh it must have been made 
after ’s death in 1464. Bertoldo 
di Giovanni, the pupil of Donatello and master 
of Michelangelo, who died in 1491, was ver 
probably the maker of the large Hercule 
with which may be compared another smaller 


The 
ned 
the 
copy 
ble statue by Michelangelo 
which forms part of the unfinished tomb of 
Pope Julius II. in St. Pietro in Vincoli at 
Rome. The most important works by 
Giovanni da Bologna (1529-1608), who may 
be reckoned among Florentine artists, although 
born at Douai in French 
group of Nessus and Deianira, the fountain- 
figure of Venus, and the large Rape of a 
Sabine woman, the latter one of the finest 
I in the collection, and one of the 
first which Mr. Salting acquired. The Vene- 
tian and other North Italian schools are 
mainly shown in small figures and decorative 
objects, such as a singularly graceful candle- 
kk ascribed to Leone Leoni (1509-1590), an 
and with a kneeling warrior, anda small 
ded fountain. 
The medals and plaquettes in the 8: 
Bequest have been grouped with the bronz: 
in the Department of Architecture and Sculp- 
ture for purpo of arrangement. The 
medals form a carefully-selected series of 
akout 250, generally im fine condition, and 
are a most valuable addition to the specimens 
already in the Museum. Among the Italian 
medallists Antonio Pisano of Verona, better 
known as Pisanello, is represented by six 
medals :—Leonello d’Este, Lodovico Gonzaga, 
Sigismondo Pandolfo Malateste Malatesta 
Novello, John  Paleologu 
Piccinino. By Matteo de’ Pasti, also of 
Verona, are four medals :—Leon Battista 
Alberti, Sigismondo Pandolfo’ Malatesta, and 
two of Isotta Atti, his wife. Six medals 
bear the signature of Sperandio, the great 
medallist of Mantua:—Andrea Barbazza, 
Giovanni Bentivoglio II. of Bologna, Lodoyvico 
Brognolo, Lodovico Carbone, Federigo Monte- 
feltro, Duke of Urbino, and Francesco Sforza. 
The portrait of the famous Sultan and con- 
queror of Constantinople, Mahomet IT., is 
given on three medals, by Bertoldo di 
Giovanni, Costar and Gentile Bellini. The 
medal by the first-named is one of the finest 
specimens in the collection, and is.in 
wonderful state of preservation. 
made by the late Capt. H. B. 
es sixty-four objects falling 
scope of the Department, mainly 
small in wood and ivory. One 
acquisition of particular interest is a large 
AVIth-century South German figure of 
ist riding on the Ass, a “ Palmesel’? used 
in churches in the Palm Sunday procession. 
The bequest also contains two fine French 
XVIiIth-century pillars in marble and gilt 
bronze, a number of netsuke, and s r 
cups carved in rhinoceros horn. 


a 


Murray ir 
within the 


< Chinese 


Purchases for the Museum. 
Beyond question the most important of the 
acquisitions by purchase during the year has 
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been that of two life-sized recumbents 
of white marble ky a Spanish sculptoifj 
second half of the XVth_ century. 
i s, which represent Don Rod§ 
a knight of the Order of § 
who liyed in the reign of King Hei 
of Castile (1454-72), and his wife, Te 
Chacon, were formerly in the church 
Pedro at O 
the east of Aranjuez. The knight ij 
sented in full armour, wearing the lj 


est to these magnificen 
is the marble bust ¢} 
gned by Hubert le Sueujf 
ted 1631; two years earl 
’s famous equestrian Si 
having Cross. 


——- > oe _— 


THE MANOR AND THI 


BUILDING OF MARYLEES 


Lorp Howarp pr WALDEN is about tf 
a scheme for dealing with his proph 
Marylebone, so as to give his tenants 
manent holdmg instead of the cu 
London leases. Formerly known as th 
land KE: the property, which rej 
the an burn, since 1410 Ma 
Manor, is 1 into two portions 
Crown lands of Regent’s Park. The 
portion, to the north, lies within t 
fines of Park and Wellington roads, Cj 
and Henry streets, and Acacia and Toy 
roads.* lt was built over in the ear 
of last cent the Tyburn flowed 
its south-eas . In the glar 
their newly uit High-street and tl 
pile of North Gate flats, the inhakitai 
temn the good and significant name ¢ 
land Town. The larger portion, 
200 acres, lies within the confines of 
arylebone-lane, Blandford 
streets, Cleveland, 
and Wells streets, Adam and Eve-cov 
ebone-road.* A plan of 1708, di 
1 White the younger, shows this 
; consisting of the little village w 
, taverns, and bowling-greens 
north-western corner, and the wide op| 
known as Marybone Fields plotte 
measured parcels—the — reg’ 
ordsmen, and cudgel 
ied plan of 1719 is € 
Idings already begu 
h of St. Mary la 
Belonging to the Right Honble. Edws 
sy and the Right Ilonble. Lady H 
Cavendish Holles Harley, a.p. 171 
beginning was made with Oxford, 
vendish, Square in 1717. Morden ar’ 
map show by 1732 had been bu 
Cavendi: quare and the streets 
CU bone-lane, New 


s 
Ed 


on the north side 
Chandos had intended to build, afte 
a designs, a lordly mansion 
Canons. In 1739 ther 

e aitland, 577 houses in the 
par’ and thirty-five’ persons wh 
coaches. James Gibbs built St. 
in V reet, the (old) parish 
in H street, and Oxford Market 
down im 1880 for Oxford Mansion 
brothers Adam _ built Portland-plae 
followed out Price’s plans to the no 
north west of Cavendish-square. 
alterations for his All Souls’ Chureh 
ham-place, treet, and Oxford: 
sec our arti h plans and illust 
of January 2, 1904, ‘ Regent-street and 
Improvements. . . .” 

In King Edgar’s day the Abbess of 
held Tyburn of the King; the de 
traced to omas Hobson, who ex 
it to Henry VIII. in 1544, and to 
Forset, who bought it of James I. 1 
3s. 4d., lebone (Regent's) Par! 
reserved for the chase by the 
Arabella Forset brought it in mami 
Thomas Austain, their son sold it for 
in 1708 to John Holles, Duke of Né 


et, Ma 


* These limits, Oxford ‘yleb 
and Park-road excepted, approximi 
boundary lines are too tortuous to be 
described here. 
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Henrietta, married 

second Earl of Oxford and 
wv. Harley’s only daughter and heir, 
t, married in 1 William Bentinck, 
Duke of Portland. Lucy, sister and 
s of William, fifth Duke of Portland, 
in 1828 Charles, sixth Baron Howard 


Ea 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


} 


| 


Liabilities of Householders. 
Jase of Barker v. Herbert, which we 
} the Court below (the Builder, March 
} now been carried to the Court of 
}and the judgment has been affirmed. 
ne plaintiff had su 


is one of importance to householders, 
seeded, it would 


an area fenced off 
by railings in the usual 
@ boys playing football broke one 
lings, and three days later a child 
rough the gap and climbed along the 
from which it fell and was injured. 
;found that the area with this injured 
vas a nuisance, and it was contended 
finding alone was sufficient to render 


negatived this con- 
| n would amount to an assertion 
J owner of property warrants the world 
that there shall be no nuisance on his 
ver and by whomsoever caused. 

seems, according to the judg- 
ered in the Cour Appeal, to 
ad to nuisances caused by the owner, 
me person for whom he is responsible, 
ances acquiesced in by him. There is 
| more doubtful liability for acts of 
On the premises by permission, 
ys tenants; but this latter con- 
In did not arise, as in this case the 
of nuisance was created by a 
br, The findings of the jury had also 
of any acquiescence on the part of 
ndant, ‘since they had found that the 
int did not know that the railing had 
hoved, and that sufficient time had not 
for him to discover its absence by 
ple care. 7 
Not necessary to refer to a further 
Sf the Court that the nuisance was 
Gause of the accident, because the 
passed through the gap in the rail. 
was climbing on the ledge inside 
sen he fell, 54 
ase has been tried twice, 
tt back for a new trial, and on the 
tial the latter point was the ground 
Gcision; but it is satisfactory now to 
sion of the Court of Appeal nega- 
Pe serious responsibility endeavoured 
upon householders by the 

al pair, Lord Justice Farwell 
King of the absolute lability 
d for on behalf of the plaintiff, said: 
onstruction overlooks a fundamental 
P applicable to questions with reeard 
responsibility of landowners, namely, 
We is for this purpose a distinction 
the normal and abnormal use of land 
on, and in other towns in England 
Sof thousands of houses are’ built 
eas fenced off from the street by 
This was not a case where. the 
lor his own purposes, had left his land 
usually da rous condition, or had 
JM wnusually dangerous structure, or 
of the ordinary building line, as, for 

a lamp overhanging the strect, 


having once 
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LAW REPORT. 


i} Builders’ Test Case. 

Wood Green Police Court 
Has a test 
effect upor 


° it recently 
se, which will doubtless 
builders and employers 


a 
ii throughout the country. A work- 


j 
4 
) 
j 
q 
q 
| 
] 
! 
h 
! 


med wages, but having regard to the 
kmanship, the builders refused to 

he firm in question was upheld by 
id Green Justices, who dismissed the 


pfondants were Messrs. F. & T. John- 
ders, of Truro-road. Wood Green, and 
tiff was Alfred Waller, of Dagmar 
ood Green, who claimed 16s. 6d. as 


I. Morgan-Phillips appeared for tho 


tis, a well-known local firm of 


ainant, a paper-hanger, stated that 
engaged by the defendants to do 
ging for them in one room of a 
Ne did twenty-two hours’ work, the 
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agreed wages being ninepence per hour. 
When he went for his wages on the Saturday, 

y was forthcoming. He saw one of 
the pa: who refused payment, because, 
he said, the work was improperly done. 

Cross-examined, complainant said he had 
been in the trade thirty years. No arrange- 
ment was made that he should be paid per 
piece of paper hung. 

Mr. Morgan-Phillips, addressing the Bench, 
said it was not the of money in 
dispute at all, but it was « » of principle. 
Ti often happened that builders engaged men 
to do work, and albeit it was not done s; 
factorily, yet the employer, through the small- 
ness of the amounts, preferred to pay. Mr. 
Frederick Johnson (one of the partners of the 
firm), and a clerk, would tell the Bench that 
complainant was engaged to do the work at 
so much per piece. When Mr. Johnson called 
to see the work, he found it badly butted, 
the paper was dirty in parts, it was torn in 
several places, and round the electric bell 
switches it was so badly cut that small picces 
we uck on to make it look at all present- 
able. ‘The firm had a reputation to maintain, 
and if work of that description were per- 
mitted, they would not be likely to get 
another order from the customer so treated. 
The consequence of the complainant’s bad 
workmanship y that they had to have the 
walls stripped again and fresh paper put on 
by a competent man, The defendants had 
really good grounds for a counterclaim, but 
they had no desire to appear in any way 
harsh. 

Mr. Frederick Johnson said he engaged 
the defendant to paper a room in a high- 
ela sidence at Hampstead, and, before doin. 


so, he questioned him closely upon _ his 
capabilities. He assured him of his ability, 


and he agreed to pay the usual rate per 
piece. Two days after he started work, 
witness visited the room and found the paper 
very badly hung, and he cautioned the de- 
fendant. He admitted three hours’ work for 
lining done in another room, which was in- 
cluded in the claim; but the remainder he 
disputed. Witness received a letter from the 
architect for the owners of the house, who 
stated:—‘‘I find the wallpaper is disgrace- 
fully hung, and regret to tell you I cannot 
accept Witness therefore had to find 
another man to repaper it, which cost 30s. 

The defendants agreed to the payment of ihe 
2s. or 3s. for the lining admitted to be done, 
and on this understanding the magistrate 
dismissed the summons. 


— 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


‘Av tho sitting of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board on Saturday, last week, an order was 
received from the Local Government Board 
authorising the managers to make alterations 
and additions to the Belmont Workhouse, at a 
The following tender 


——_—_--@—2_—__—__ 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. J, D. Larkin, 166, Bermondsey-street, 
S.E., for a tannery in Upper Russell-street, 
also for Mr. R. L. Curtis, architect, 11 and 
12, Finsbury-square, E.C., for school buildings, 
George-row, for the Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic school, Dockhead. 

Bethnal Green.—Plans submitted by Mr. E. 
Goldie, for a Roman Catholic church at the 
corner of Old Ford-road and Victoria Park- 
square, haye been passed. ; 

Fulham.—Plans submitted by Mr. T. J. 
Evans, on behalf of Mr. F. N. Vivian, for 
ory shops in North End-road haye been 


on , 
passed. The Council have also decided to 
raise no objection to the application of Mr. 


KF. J. Ba t, on behalf of the Army and 
Navy Auxiliary Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
for consent to the erection of buildings im 
Gonville- 

Greentor At the last meeting of the 
District. Council it was decided to 
Mr. Abbot, Surveyor to Ruislip ob 
Council, to assist and advise the clerk upon 
various technicwlities in connexion with a 
town-planning scheme, which the Council have 
agreed to adopt. It was further decided to 
thorise the clerk to take any necessary steps 
in connexion therewith, and to write to the 
Hanwell, Southall, and Uxbridge Councils, 
asking if such Councils would co-operate with 
the Greenford Council. 

Hammersmith—The Works Committee re- 
port having been in communication for some 
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time past with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
upon the subject of making up and paving 
Old Oak-road, between Armstrong-road and 
Hast’ Acton Green, with a result that an 
agreement is now being prepared, on behalf 
of the Commissioners, for Messrs. Clutton, to 
make up this read, provided that, upon com- 
pletion, the same shall be taken over by the 
Hammersmith Borough Council and the Acton 
Urban District Council respectively. Plans 
were also in course of preparation with a 
view to the work being put out to tender 
when the plans, etc., had been approved by 
all parties, and the agreement concluded. 
The Committee have decided to pave the 
varriageway of  Wells-road with asphalt 
macadam at an estimated cost_of 351/., and 
the London General Omnibus Company, who 
are the principal users of this road (having a 
garage therein) have undertaken to contribute 
1751. towards the cost. A granite sett apron 
is to be laid in front of the garage. The 
Borough Surveyor has been instructed to pre- 
pare a plan and estimate for paving the 
footpaths of Wood-lane, between North Pole- 
road and Shinfield-street. 


roughs’ Hampstead Tennan Ltd., stores, 
fices, and flats, Finchley-road;» Mr. A. J. 
Archer, seven houses, Mill Way, Mill Hill; 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, Ltd., two 
groups of staff cottages off Corringham-road, 
also Children’s Home, Erskine-hil Second 
Hampstead Tennants, Ltd.,. group of flats, 
Addison Wa Mr. Ernest Bates, fourteen 
houses, Na Mr. J. Gibb, 
2s, _Accommodation-road Ken- 

ti hold Land Trust, four. shops, 
Lawrence-street, Mill Hill; Messrs. Haymills, 
Lid., forty-eight houses. Among the plans 
lodged were the following:—Rey. Owen Fitz- 
gerald, Presbytery, Cricklewood-lane, Child’s 
Hill; Mr. P. Dollar, office, warehouse, ete., 
Cricklewood-lane; Mr. Aish, thirteen houses, 
Babbington-road and Wroughton-terrace ; 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Company, group 
of ga rringham-road.—At the last 
mee Council, it was agreed to make 
up the footway in front of “The George” 
Hotel, Pinner, also the path near Saltbox-row, 
Edgware. 

Ilford.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to carry out the work of putting in a cross- 
over at the Locksford Bridge tram terminus. 
The cost is estimated at 150/. The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. R. G. Capon, 
surgery, Belmont-road; Mr. BH. Ullyett, for 
the Rev. E. J. Colnett, church hall; Barley- 
lane; Messrs. Rawlins, Culver, & Co., six 
houses, Arundel-gardens; Mr. T. G. Geneva, 
seven houses, Vicarage-lane. 

—The Borough Council has_ac- 

eR  E. Coules at 200) 


14 in. gauge. It is also to be of octagonal 
shape; with eight columns of 4 in. diameter to 
support roof, with cast-iron ra s and gate, 


and with a ceiling made of wood. “The follow- 


i a ae: Frank 
ing plans have been pas 
Salter, twelve hou: West: 


Lave: 

Norwood; Mr. R. W. Brading, on behalf. of 
Fine soreitietl Friends Perpetual Benefit Build- 
ine Society, one-story building, rear of No. 
Upper Kennington-lane; Messrs. R. Ellis 
on, on behalf of Mr. R. A. Sanders, build- 
on site of Nos. 34 and 36, Herne-hill; 
r. 'T, Martin, building, south side of Wolfing- 
ton-road; Secretary Londow, Cia thary & 

ver Rail ry lock-up shop, western 
Pe eee Cage amadlese Nien Carla dells 
on behalf of Me 


py lHiS 1B Beane ce Sone 
carehouse on site of No. 25, Auckland-street. 
Rese: has been lodged by Mr. T. M. 
Houghton for the erection of buildings on the 
west side of Kelloway-street, Acre-lane. 
Adamse: Ltd:, contractors for 
the carrying out of the work of constructing 
an underground convenience at the Crystal 
Palace-parade, have applied to ee Coun Bos 
ermission to sublet the constructional part 
Ne aie contract to Messrs. Grace & Marsh, 
49, Tamworth-road, Croydon. This is to be 
acceded to. 

Lewisham.—The roadway leading from Lady- 
well-road to St. Olave’s Union Workhouse is 
to be formed and paved as a new street at 
an estimated cost: of 2002., as is also a part of 
Perry Rise, at an estimated cost of 1,605/. 
The sewer in Sandrock-road, Lewisham, and 

portion of the sewer in Silverdale, Syden- 
ham- are to be aid at estate era 
1801. and 1502. The following 
ins have been passed:—Mr. E. H. Wright, 
branch stores and ses, Rushey Green; 
s. Norfolk & Prior, five houses, Verdant- 
lene: Mr. James Watt, fourteen houses, Arran 
and Culverley roads; Messrs. George Parker 


M 


= 
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& Son, additions to St. John’s , Hospital, 
Morden Hill; Messrs. 8S. J. Gerrard & Sons, 
six hous Shell-road; Messrs. J. W. Heath 


& Sons, twenty-cight houses, Arthurdon-street 
and Chudleigh-road; Mr. J. Nicholls, six 
houses, Manwood-road; Mr. W. D. Monk, 
store house at Lewisham Infirm: High- 
street 

Maldens and Coombe.—At the last meeting 
of the District Council, the Surveyor submitted 
plans for widening the highway in Coombe- 
road, from the railway station to the parish 
church, at an estimated cost of 680/. ; also for 
widening the highway in Kingston-road, from 
the Kingston boundary to the Prince of Wales 
ublic-house, ai an approximate cost of 1,920/. 
The plans were approved. 

St. Paneras. ns are to be extended in 
three streets at an estimated cost of 651. The 
roadway on the south side of Tavistock-square 


is to be relaid with cleaned wood-blocks. 
Plans haye been forwarded by Mr. E. L. 


Lutyens, on behalf of the Theosophical Society, 
for the erection of a large building on a 
site between ‘Tayistock-square and Burton- 
street. The estimated cost of the building is 
between 30,0007. and 40,000/. 


Southwark.—The have 


Council 


and laying out of a street 
to lead from Alberta-street to Delverton-road, 
also for the erection of buildings to abut 
thereon; Mr, H. Macintosh, Birkbeck Bank- 
chambers, High Holborn. ensions to South 
London Central Mission, Kent-road; Mr. 
A. Sykes, architect, 45, sbury-pavement, 


N 


Fir 
E.C., warehouse on site of Nos. 3-8, Bennett- 


street, and 10-14, Stamford-street. 
been lodged by Mr. H. Jackson, 10, South- 
street, Finsbury-pavement, -;. for the 
formation and laying out of a street east side 
of Queen’s-row, also for the erection of 
thirteen houses. 

Staines.—The Rural District Council 
passed plans for Mr. T. W. Simpson, 
three houses in Common-road, Laleham. 


A plan has 


has 
for 


necessary works at the 
corner of St. Ann’s-road and Seven Sister: 
road, The following plans have been passed: 
Mr. G. E. T. Lawrence, school and build- 
ings, Culvert-road, South Grove, etc., also 
school and buildings, Risley-avenue, London 
County Council Estate; Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior, conversion of rink, High-road, into 
picture palace; Messrs. E. Lawrence & Son, 
additions to Woodberry Down Chapel, Vartry- 
road. A plan has been lodged by Mr. C. 
Duckworth, for a cinematograph theatre at 
the east corner of Caversham-road and West 
Green-road. 

Tring.—The plan submitted by Mr. Mead 
has been approved for the erection of addi- 
tions to the Tring Flour Mills. 

Wandsworth—The Borough 
accepted the tender of Me: KE. Parry & Co., 
at, 1,6421., for paving Loxley-road, Springfield, 
with Victoria indurated stone, also the tender 
of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., at 1,690/., 
‘or paving Guildersfield-road, Streatham, with 
Aberdeen adamant. Tenders are to be invited 
for paving Graeedale-road, Streatham, as a 
new street, also for repairs to the carriage- 
way of a part of Crescent-lane, Clapham, 
South. _The following pl have been passed : 
=Mt.'F..L. Poole, additions to the Columbia 
Ghonograph Company’s works, Bendon Valley, 
Springfield; also 131 houses, Granville-road 
Wincanton-road, Hambledon-road, Southfield: 
Messrs. Pilditch, Chadwick, & ’ Co., ; 
garage, Heathview-gardens: Messrs. 
Roberts, three hous 
paren Messrs. F. & 
© workhouse, Swaffield-road, Springfield: Mr. 
C.F. Nowman, warchouse, rear of 19, Tooting 
High-street; Messrs. H. Somerford & Son 
plisrations and additions to factory and ware. 
He) Windsor Works, Venn-street, Clapham, 
Ns Messrs. W. Adkins & Son, additions 
“an Mayfield, Bessborough-road, Rochampton ; 
Mr. E. H. Henry, additions to Nos. 30 to 36a, 
Old Town, Clapham, North: Messr: 
son & Barrie. twenty-five houses, Croy 
road, Streatham; Mr. G. Hallam 
Methodist church’ and schools, Lyn 
Balham; Messrs, J. Marsland & Son, addi- 
Bion to St. Thomas’s Roman Catholic Church 

est-hill. Southfield; Mr. A. Budd, laundry 
venr of 09, Tooting High-street. | ; 

/aijord.—Plans have been passe r. 
Lewis Evans for additions to Lodge Recselle® 
pio tor Mr. Albert Timberlake, for two 
ouses, Nash Mills. The Surveyor, reporting 
upon this plan, stated that six pairs of houses 


Council has 


addition 


am, Primitive 
Lynwood-road, 


> 
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d similar to the 


are proposed to be. er 
two already sanctioned. 

Wimbledon.—The Council have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. E. & E. Iles for making up 
the following streets at the prices mentioned :— 
The Crescent +. 1), 4682.; the Crescent 
(sect. 2), 417/.; Crescent-gardens, 220/. ; Glad. 
stone-road Mews, 120/. They have also 
accepted the tender of Mr. S. Lane for making 
up Gordondale-road, at 447/. Lucien-road is 
also to be made up at an estimated cost of 


3051. This works is to be done by direct labour. 
—_----—__—_ 
OBITUARY. 

Mr. J. J. Bannatyne, R.S.W. 

The death, in Glasgow, is announced of 


Mr. J. J. Bannatyne, R.S.W., aged 76 years, 
of the 


member of the Glasgow Art Club, of _ 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, nd, since 
its formation more than thirty years ago, of 


Scottish Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. Mr. Bannatyne began his 
career as a designer for Messrs. Dalgleish, 
Falconer, & Co., calico printers, and frequently 
contributed to the Royal Academy and other 
art exhibitions. 


Mr. R. H. Crabtree. 

The death has occurred at Southport, on 
15th inst., of Mr. R. H. Crabtree, representa- 
tive of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., formerly 

y Manager at Portland, Dorset. Mr. 
well known and esteemed in the 


the Royal 


England, 
———__e--e—_—_ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
German Cement Industry. 


above subject Sir F. Oppenheimer, 
ish Consul-General at Frankfort-on- 


Main, devotes considerable attention in his 
annual report just received at the Foreign 
Office. It appears that the market for cement 


many knows at present only two kinds 
—Portland cement and slag cement. Most of 
the cement-producing concerns are share com- 
few and far 
eaches a total 
, The possible total annual 
production is estimated at 450,000,000 barrels 
(of 170 kilos For the cement industry 
generally, the year 1910 is reckoned the worst 

<cluding the bad years 1903-4. 
‘ 3 sed facility of production 
has led to. over-production, because the de- 
mand could not increase at an equally rapid 
pace, and the export, though still increasing, 
is becoming more and more difficult. The pro- 
duction has increased as follows :— 


Production, 
Year. Barrels. 
1877 2,200,000 
1887 7,050,000 
1897 13,450,000 
1901 19,5 0,000 
1907 *27,000,000 
1909 45,000,000 


*Possible production. 


The price, which half-way in the nineties 
had amounted to about 6 marks 25 pf. per 
barrel, had, by 1901, sunk to 4 marks. In 
1910 the price at times receded to 3 marks 
20 pf. to 3 marks 30 pf., in Berlin, even, to 
2 marks 50 pf. to 2 marks 80 pf.. though 
the cost of production has not, so far, fallen 
much below 4 marks, which was the calculated 
expenditure before the modern methods had 
come into operation. The home demand was, 
in 1910, affected by the building strike, and 
afterwards the building market did not 
stry had .antici- 
to South and 
sed during recent 
ye urkets will eventually be 
lost, as the large North American factories 
push their competitors aside, and as local 
factories take up the supply, such as are 
being built in Venezuela, the Argentine Re- 
public, and Chile, partly with the assi 
of the respective Governments. In a 
way 


improve 
pated. 
C 


as the cement 
The 


German 


unce 
( r milar 
the markets in China, Jaya, and Japan 
are becoming more and more supplied by local 
factories. The change in the North American 
market has been remarkable. The consump- 
tion has there tremendously increased, so has 
the local production, which has risen from 
150,000 barrels in 1885 to 73,000,000 barrels in 
1910. The German export to North America, 
which in 1895 still amounted to 1,483,453 
barrels, receded in 1910 to 83,003 barrels.” 

The import of foreign cement into Germany 
has been facilitated by the absence of any 
German customs duty. The last customs 
tariff had at first provided a customs duty of 
50 pf. per 100 kilos.; but this was abandoned at 
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the subsequent treaty negotiations, | 
free entry of foreign cement into Gely 
secured at least till 1917, the end of thf 
customs treaties. The demands for aj@ 
tariff, when the opportunity occu} 
never been abandoned by the Germarjy 
industry; but they have become lou 
the bad result of the year 1910. It si 
mentioned that the German | cemenjy 
naye formed a pan-German union, sol 
the purpose of controlling the qualit; 
are made with samples taken at reg 
tervals, without the knowledge of the 
ing works 

standard quality is warned the first tq 
the second time is excluded from thi 
The German wo claim that foreigri 
ought to be subjected to the same test] 
entry into Germany. 


i 


s, and any works failing to rij 


Works in Austria-Hungary. E 


ostar, 9 


The communal council of 
has decided upon the construction oljf 
water supply aqueduct at a ¢ of 60t} 
(25,0002.), and also the erection of aj 
hall. I 

The city authorities of 
decided to erect a water tower. 
content of 200,000 cubic met 
and to bore two wells and con: 
and a syphon conduit in_connex 
Ujlak water works. Tende i 
“Dr. Johann Buzaith, 
Budapest, 


Budapesif 
with! 


i 
Varos' 
, up to 15 September 
y be seen at the office of the Wate 
Directorate. 
A syndicate, with a capital of 1,600 
(about 66,700/.), has been formed atf 


Iv. 


with the Prague advocate Svoi 
for the purpose of erecting a large 
at Tremoschna, near Pi f 

The Budapest Commission for the ¢ 
tion of municipal dwellings, has decid} 
the erection this year, at a cost of 5,001 
(about 208,000/.), of eight five-storied by 
to contain $50 two and three-roomed dyj 
Schools are also to be erected at a4 
5,000,000 kr. 
hydropathic establishment with 100 
is ‘shortly to be constructed at By 
According to the plans prepared by 
Dvorak, the cost will be 1,600,000 kr, 
66,700/.). 

‘A company, under the name of the F 
hof Imperial Hotel Company, has been! 
at Carlsbad by Lord Westbury, of = 
Alfred Schwalb, of Carlsbad, Messrs. J 


Freytag, Meinong, and Portois 
Vienna, for constructing and manag 


hotel at Carlsbad, and for obtaining 
sions for the construction of light 1 
The company has -a capital of 4,000, 
(2bout 167,0002.), which can be ra 
11,000,000 kr. (about 458,000/.). 


—__—_2-—__—_ 


PATENTS. | 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


20,240 of 1910.—Arthur Ramén: Tunr 
or furnaces. ‘ ! 

20,247 of 1910.—Arthur Ramén: Me 
vorking tunnel kilns or furnaces for | 
b s of ore, clay, and the like. 

20,303 of 1910.—Edward Williams: \ 
and like stays. 

24,934 of 1910.—Harold Merrylee 
Merrylees & Co., Lid.: Construction 
places or the like from plastic f 
compositions. 

25,901 of 1910—George Loudon: F 
machinery. f 

26,029 of 1910.—George William Hulb 
Charles Henry Hulbert: Machine for 
arch _bricl terra-cotta blocks, and the 

2,332 of 1911.—Edward Charles 
Marks (McElroy, Shepherd, & Co. 
paratus for mixing and applying coner 
the like by spraying. j 

5,183 of 1911.—Santiago Dominguez: 
tiles, and the like, for pavements and 
purposes. 

8,581 of 1911.—Reinhold Stoye: Sea 
frames. 


———+---___ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplie 
{rom the Office to residents in any part of the United 
at the prepmd rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery 
Morning’ Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 21s. 8d. per annum, and to 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zeuland, India, Chi 
ate., 268. per annum, 

‘Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be ad 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-stree 


* All these applications are in the ' 
which opposition to the grant of Paten 
them can be made. 
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this Number : 


he some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 

Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 

rtain conditions beyon1 those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as 

hd themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 
mide for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

ie date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
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that 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


i Tt must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for 


; Public Appointment, xix; 


a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 
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| List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


Auction Sales, xxiv. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


as advertisement; and that while every 
errors that may occur, 


| Competitions. 


(MBER 12-25.—Athens.—Court OF JUSTICE. 
ternational competition 18 instituted by 
mistry ot the Interior, tor the erection of 
buildings, to cost 160,0UUl. Lhe Ujfcial 
FR mey be seen at the Library of the 


ber 4, — Easington R.D.C. — 100 model 
for Murton Colliery, Durham. 23 per 
a net cost to successtul architect. 

BER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION OF 
The Barnsley ‘I'.C. invite drawings for 
ed extension of Public Baths. “Three 
ms are offered—s0l., 301., 201. See adver- 
at in issue of August 11 for further par- 


BER 7. — Evesham U.D.C.— Designs for 
out site and erecting thereon thirty 
bP Particulars from the to the 
BER 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 
to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 


Clerk 


BER 14. — Bristol. ALTERATIONS IN THE 
Horst. — Particulars from Mr. F. A 
fs, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 
BER 98, — Salford. — Hxtension of office 
nodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
‘Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
bard of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
icts practising in Salford and district only. 
}BER 30.—Holland.—Starnep Guass_ WIN- 
Designs are invited for a stained glass 
7 to be erected in the University at 
igen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
Wither particulars. 
BER 31. — Marylebone. — New MUnIcIPAL 
NGS.—Premiums of 1001. ; 501: ‘Lhe 
i, is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.L.B.A. See 
semen in issue of July 14 for further 


= 


—TecunicaL InstiTu 
Cardiff Education Committee invite 
| and estimates for a technical institute. 
lvertisement in issue of~ August 18 for 
| particulars. Succes ful architect to carry 
e Premiums of 1251., 751., and 501. to 


lompetitors. Mr. J. §. Gibson, assessor. 
— Hastings. — Easr SUSSEX 
Joint Com: nittee of the Hasv 


ae 30. 
Edward VI 
a 


AL.—The 
Hospital and 
ial Funds invite des 


it in issue of December 24 for further par- 


yertisement in_issue of Augu 25 
particulars. Premiums 1251., 751., 

5 Nr I Hall, asses: 

MBER 29.— Glasgow. — DrsiGN FOR A 
—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
avelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
i) of 60/. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
; 
bl; 


Any 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Goyernment 
i (premiums, 92,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
lent scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401 , and 
i Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
73, Basinghall-street. E.C. 
Hany 31, 1912. — Australia. — Desicns FoR 
Nu Carrra, Crry.—The Government of, the 
itor the of Australia invite competitive 
for the laying out of this Federal capital 
See advertisement in issue of September 1 
ther particulars. 
1, 1912.—Dusseldorf._A plan for the 
lon of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
Ol. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
ief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 
— Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
srs.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
‘/Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
Mlicitors, King-street. Nottingham 
‘)are.—Rochdale Infirmary.—ExTEnsions. 
isor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 


Contracts. 
} BUILDING. 


ate given at the commencement of each 
iph is the latest date when the tender, or 
Nimes of those willing to submit ten 
WP sent in 
NMBER 2 
nd additions to premises. 
ations with the architect, Mr. 
ay, Newgate-street, Morpeth. 


Morpeth.—-A ppitions.—Alter 
Drawings a 
C.. Fr niklin 
Deposit of 


IMBER 23, — Newcastle-under-Lyme. — 
B, ET¢.—Alterations to w.c.’s and sewers at 


the workhouse. Messrs. Chapman & Snape, 


architects, Newcastle. 


SEPTEMBER 23,—Pyle.—CorraGE Erection of 


four cotta; at North Cornell: Plans and 
specificatio: rom Mr. Aneurin ‘I’. James, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Risley House, Pyle, near 
bridgend 

SEPTEMBER  25.—Belfast.—WaReHouse.—Hrec- 
tion and completion of a warehouse. Drawings 


and specifications with Messrs. Blackwood & 
Jury, MM.R.LA.L., architects, 41, Donegall- 
place, Belfast, and quantities, on’ deposit of 
91. 28.,° from "Messrs. M‘Carthy. and Brook 


Belt 
various 


Scottish Provident Buildings, 
MBER .—Poole.—Worx«s.—For 
buildings for the Onoda Coune 
and eae of tender from Mr, Samu 
SR EOn ae ‘A., Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Offi rket-street, Pool 

SEPTEMBER 25 Ripponden.—Suop- RONT, ETC. 

—Alteration to shop front. Apply to Manager, 
Ripponden Co-operative Society, Ltd., Oldham- 
Ripponden, Yorks. 
25.—Seabrook.—A.tTerRations.—For 
slight alterations to the Court House at the police 
station, we and_ specification from Mr. 
Frederi: Ruck, County Architect, 86, We 
street, 1 uniate 


SmPTEMBER Swansea.—Avpiv1 ETC.— 
Alterations and additions to the bo: school at 
eviaa Plans and = specification seen at 

lydach Police Station, and with Mr. T. Mansel 
Bean len Clerk to the County _ Council, 

regan County Council Offices, Westgate-street, 
‘Wats.— Hrection 

. Plans and specification 

from Mr. W. W. Fookes, 


Aylesbury. —DEcoRATION, ETC 
and other work to 


decor 


For sanitar: i 
“The Grove,” Grendon Underwood. Spec 
tion and plans with Mr. Fred Taylor, A.R.I.B.A., 


eet, Aylesbury. 
.—Newnport, Mon. 


4ATRINES, 


- Construction, of latrines and. y-shed at 
schools. ation ane a from_ the 
Borough A Mr. IRE AW , A.R.LB.A., 
Town Hall, Re port, epee of ‘11, Es: : 

SEpreM .—_Norwich.—Bvui.pines.—Erec- 
tion of office buildings in Duke: treet. 
Quantities and form of tender from Mr. F. M. 
Long, A,M.Inst.C.E,, City_Electrical Engi 2 

orporation ilectricity Works, Duke: 5 
nNowmons Depe i 

SEPTEM — Altera- 


Plans and speci- 


tions and ditions to hou 
fication T. HK. Richards & Kaye, 
architects, Market-square-chamb Pontypridd. 
SEPTEMBER -Tirphil, Wales.—Hatu.—Erec- 
tion of lecture-hall at the Tirphil Liberal Club 
Plans and specification at the club. Mr. T. 
a Rhee 


next-Sandwich. 
1 hall. Plans and 
with quantities, on deposit 
Jennings & Gr rc 
street, Canterbu: 
Farnham.—Appitrons.--Altera- 
s to maternity ward, Farnham 
and specifications with the 
rs. Friend & Lloyd Idershot 
Srprr me 27.—Goole.— CHIMNEY ‘a 


Erecti 

fication, 
from Me: 
St. Margare 


the Pollington Waterworks chimney 30 
fication and full particulars from the Gas and 
Water Enginee 

SePTEMBER 27,—Gosnort.— 


Plan anal specific: 


tion of a menage at Gosport. 
tion seen, and quantities from the architect 
Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, Prudential-buildings, 
Portsmouth, 

Sepremper 27. — Gondon. — Dinix - 
Bxtension of the dining hall at wor a 
No. Woodfield-road, Harrow-road. Quantiti 
and form of tender from the architect. Mr. BE. 
Howley Sim, Mowbray House, 14, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. on deposit of 31. 

SepremBer 28.—Kendal.—ALTeRATIONS, ET 
For making out. further sick wards. 
and renewals and repairs at the workhouse. Plans 
and specifications seen and quantities from Mr. 
Stephen Shaw. F'.R.1.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

SEPTEMBER —Broushton.—-Room.—Erection 
of a corrucated-iron cookery-room at the council 


school. Plan and specification from Mr. W 
Taylor, County Suryevor, The Castle, Win- 
chester. Deposit of 21. 2s. 


Sepremppr 29.—Z-iscard.—Orrice.—Erection of 


a new sorting office. Drawings, snecification, 
Conditions. and form of contract with the Post- 
master, Birkenhead. Quantities and forms of 


from the Secretary, 


cit of 11, 18.. 
CO Oe Ca Storey’s-gate, London, 


FM, Office of Works, etc., 


5 Ww. 
EPTEMBFR 30.—Hv11.—PAVILIONS. 
tion of shelters and pavilions at Pickering 


pr¢.—Erec- 
Park. 


1articulars from Mr. A. E. White, 
City Engineer, ‘'own Hall, ull. ‘ ee as 
Pant-y- walin.—Corraces ETC. 
— Alterations to existing cottages and erection of 
three new cottages. Plans and specification with 
Mir, ‘2, Edmund Kees, architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 
30,—Preston.—AppITIONS, 
tions and additions to buildings in 
Quantities from Mr. J. P. Fraser, ar 
Llliot-street, Liverpool. 
SEPTEMBER 30.—*roedyrhiw.—ALrTrRations.— 
a Seon to Neh Cireeaie Houses. Plans 
specification with M T. Edm 
architect, Merthyr Tydfil. Barapa veeee 
Octoser 2.—Londonderry.—Hovusz, erc.—For 
erection of a professor’s house and gate lodge and 
alterations to the college. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Mess Robinson & Davidson 
ACR: & eceeenics t, Londonderry. 
Ocrosi ‘Poole.—Srers.—Erecting wooden 
steps ea ‘Bondbans. ie ae specifications, etc. 
rom i ; enda, M 5 i 
surveyor, Poole, Hants. PE eo: ca 
_OctoseR _ 3, Newry.— Svorz.— The Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) invite 
tenders for the building of a goods store at their 
Edward-street Station, Newry.’ Drawing and 
specification at the Chief Engineer’s Office, 
Amiens-street_ Terminus, Dublin, and District 
Engineer’s Office, Belfast. Quantities and forms 
i, 


of tender on deposit of 21. 29s. from Mr. 
son, Secretary, Secretary's Office, Amiens 
Terminus, Dublin. 


Ocroper 4.—Edinburgh.—Foors, src 
aie of pe reinforced concrete floo 
beams, columns, staircases, etc., in connexion 
with the Royal Scottish Museum new administra- 


tion offic Conditions of contract at H.M 
Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square, Ede 
burgh, or at HM. Offic G.P.0., Glas- 
gow. Drawings, with sr cification and form of 
tender, from H.M. Office of Works, 

ment-square, Hdinburgh, on - deposit 

Tenders to the Secretary, Office of Works, 


) HM 
Storey’s-gate, London, 8.W. 
Ocroser | 4.—Eltham.—Conven: 
waiting-room and 
the ‘womway terminus. Dra 
, and form of tender, on de: ort 0! 
rom Mr. J, Rush Dixon, M.Inst. ae 
ai menace a, Wars eM, Weoetaes 

BER 5.—Edlington.—ScHoon.—Brection of 
Plans seen and specificaticns, with 
tities, on deposit of 1l., from the Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Erection of a 
venience at 


%& OCTOBER 5.—London.—ExtTeNnsIon oF LAND 
RecistRy.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for exten- 
sion of the Land Rogistr advertisement 
in this issue for 

%* OCTOBER 6, — "Potter, The 
Southampton Territorial Forces ociation in- 
vite ti srs_for drill-hall, Totten, Hants. See 
edie in this issue for further 
par 2 

OcroseR 7.—Bredbury. Ge Erection of 


pubic roft-lane. 


from the 


special 


4, © ape walk on epaat! of il. 1s. 

Octoser 7.—Halifax.—Suetters.—Erection of 
tramway shelters. Particulars from Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

Octossk 7.—hedsham.—Farm Burrprves.— 
Erection and extension of farm buildings on the 
Ledsham Estate. Plans seen, and_ specifications 
and quantities, on devosit of 11., from the C.C. 
Land Agent, County Estate Office, 49, Northgate- 
street, Chester. i 

Ocroser 9.—Dowlais.-—Corraces.—Erection of 
five concrete cottages at Gellifaelog. Plan and 
specification from the Deputy eunyayOR Town 
Hall. Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit of 11. 

Ocrossr 10.—Crumlin, Mon.-Hain, *en¢.—The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
construction of a new booking hall, footbridge, 
ete., at Crumlin station. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen. and quantities from the Engineer at 
Newport station. 

Octoser 10.—Han/Asworth, etc.—Srasces.— 
The Great Western Railway invite tenders for 
the erection of stables at Handsworth, Wednes- 
bury, and Langley Green. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from the Engineer at 
Wolverhampton station. 

OcroveR 11,—Caister-on-Sea.—Scuoot.—Erec- 
tion of new school. Plans seen and quantities 
on deposit of 11. 1s. from Messrs. Olley & 
Haward, architects, 5, Queen-street, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

OcrosrR 16 — Stockvort.— Tirerary.—Erection 
of a new central library. Snecifications and 
auantities from the architects, Messrs, Bradshaw 
& Gass, 19 Silverwell-street. Rolton: or Messrs. 
Hewitt & Son, auantity surveyors. 33. Brazen- 
nose-street, Manchester. Deposit of 21, 2s, 


Ms ae er, 


BUILDIN G—conisnurea. 

The date given at the commencement of each 

paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
%* Ocrosper 17. — Macclesfield. — ALTERATIONS 
AND * ADDITIONS. he Macclestield Education 
Committee invite .enders for alierations and 
additions to '‘l'echnical School premises. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
paruiculars. ’ 

Ocrozer 19.—Dentcn.—Scnoot.—Erection of a 
new elementary school. Plans seen and quanti- 
ties from the County Arch Mr, Henry 
pee 16, Ribblesdate-place, Preston. Deposit 


Sears 19,—Failsworth.—ScHoot. 
of a new elementary school. Plans seen_ and 
quantities from the County Architect, Mr Henry 
pane, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit 


e ehovsiome 3 2.—St. Albans.—REsIDE! ‘The 
Middlesex County Council inyite tenders for six 
pairs of semi-detached residences tor asylum 
attendants at  Napsbury, St. Albans. See 
Bay green in this issue for further particu- 
ars. 

No Dare._-Golear.—Hovusr.— Erection of a 
dwelling-house: Plans seen and quantities from 
Mr, A. Shaw, architect, Golcar. 

No Dare.—Grange-over-Sands.—Restpence. 
Erection of a doctor's residence at the Meathop 
Sanatorium. Plans and quantities from Mr. 
John Hutton, M.R.S.I., architect, Kendal, 

No Date.- illsborough. —SHops, ET Erec- 
tion of shops and office buildings in Holme-lane. 
Quantities from the architect on deposit of 21. 2s 
Mr. J. W. Winter, architect, St. Peter's Close, 
Sheffield. 

No Dars.—Keighley.—Moror Work 
tion of a motor Ae Messrs. J. B. 
Son, architects, 3, Scott-street, Hersey 

No Dare ‘Lepton.— Hous ion of 
eight dwelling-houses in Wakefi dnioad, Tandem. 
Plans, specification, ¢ antities from Messrs. 
Brook, Dransfield, i hitects and sur- 
Ge vor nee aoni cia em iydda ; 

No Dare._Maryborough. Erection 
of schools. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities from Mr. James Mackey, 58, Dame- 
street, Dublin, on deposit of 11. 1s. Mr. Francis 
Bergin, Borough Engineer, 36, Westmoreland- 
street, Dublin 

No, Date. gmore Vale.—Orrices Brection 
of offices at Ogmore Vale for Messrs. the Le 
Merthyr Consolidated Colliery Compan 
Quantiti on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mz 
T. Jenkins, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
Porth, Glam. 

No Dare.—Wakefield-—Insrirurr, Etc. 
tion of a men’s institute and extens 
Clarendon-street schools. Messr 
Holdsworth, architects and su 
House. Wakefield. 

No Dare.—Wayland.—Inrirmary.—Erection of 
new infirma buildings. Quantities from the 
architect, Mr. Herbert J. Green, of 31, Castle 
Meade-v, Norwich. Deposit of 51, 5s. 

No Datr.—West Wylam-on-Tyne.—Hav Fre. 
Erection of miners’ hall, etc. Mess W. Dixon 
& Son, architects, Bigg Market, Newcastle. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 

Sroqremrr 98 —Belfast.—HvectRic INSTALLA- 
wr1on.—Installation of conductors and equipment 
at the new abattoir: Plans and conditions 
and Santas from the City Sur 
Deposit of 11. 


en, 
yor. 


Nature of Appointment. 
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SepremBer 27.—Ashford.- 
and additions 
and tender form from Mr. 
Architect, 86, ie street, Fiatistems 
8.—Diss.—WAaTERWORKS.—For con- of materials, etc. Mr. P. Scott, Clerk 
Specifications from the Offices, Hanwell, W. 

88, Broad-street-  SrpremMpsr 96,—Kilburn.—Woop ly 
ay  p Deposit of 31. one 
30.—HMebburn.—Bripcr.—Construc- ing in Dyne-road. See advert 

tion of a light steel bridge across the Wallsend  jssue for further particulars. ri 
aod ee Coal Company’s railway. Surveyor, 
Paterson, Council Offices, Hebburn. 

Baie 30.— Langholm 
Construction of waterworks, reseryoir, etc. 
_ and specification and quantities, on deposit (sein baas 
i 3s., from the engineers, 


San tion or waterworks. 


avenue, ‘London, E.C. 


WATERWORKS.— GE. Wrigley, Engineer's Office, 
Plans Bridge, Yorks. 


Taylor & up stroct 
Gathedral-buildings, Neweastle-on-Tyne. Meat seems 


melee trie pistene 


yn lo: - Mr. G. 
5! Vestry Clerk, Parish Offices, Brownlow- form of tender from Mr. J. Gregson, 


Ousonee 16._Hastings.—Licutiné.—For elec- SepremBer 29.—Bexhill.—Pavine.— 


Specifi- footpaths. Specification and form of tea 
-Bumstead, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill} 


tric light installation at the workhou 
cation and form of tender from Mr. 
Wellingtcn-square, 
_, DECEMBER 30.- “Newport, Mon. 
f a ferro-concrete pects 
Tea noate from Mr. 


Acting Clerk, 


Tremelling, 
Hall, 


au 
FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, Drawings, specification, and quantities 


23. — Whitby. — Parrinc. — For Ocrosrr 


» Surveyor, Union (Jerk, Town Hall, Enniskillen. 


i-street, Whitby. 
, 25.— Huddersiield. —PAINTING 
Corporation. tenders for carrying out of drainage s) 


Rp. Campbell 


M. Inst.C.E., eae Engineer Drawings 
and TSunvexen F 1, 


_—For pu 
Gas. and W Dublin 


Andrew, 9]. 9s, from Mr. T. Morrison, Secretar 


scorating at “the 
Specific tions 


—Exmouth.—Parntinc.—For 
, pantry, and sculler 
Cottage Hospital. L 


paint- 
at the Exmouth 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


a Bedwellty. Saunt, 
ce Ciirekand limestone 
& tender from the Counci rve 
Lewis, A.M.Inst.C.E., een 
—New Tredegar.—S 


Forms Council, on.deposit of 1l. Council Of 
| Mr. J. H. High-street, Watford. 


SEPTEMBER 23.— 
struction of a 9-in. s 


R.—Con- Comm 
Plans from the Sur- Building: 
v A.M.Inst.C.E.,  ete., round generating station at_Imper 


ote flags. Ocrozrer, 4.—Maldon.—Pavine.—For | 
Surveyor to and kerbing footway, Plan and_ spe 


y of granite Cake kerb 
R. B. Ward, 


P 
Specifi cation fh 


‘hese, Ocroser. 
Town Hall, levelling, pavi 


si rveyor 2 Hs the Council, 


Warrington. 


fi 
. Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 


Town OcroseR § 
. Warrington. 


various and quantities from the Borough Eng: 


street works , and deposit of 21. 


Public Hppointment, 


—Alterations quantities from Mr. John Ward, wig 
Quantities Borough Surveyor, Borough Surveyoihs 
W. Ruck, County Babington-lane, Derby. : 


SepremMBeR 26,—Hanwell.—Mareriats 


‘he Willesden D.C. invite tenders for -} 


SePreMBER 26.—Sowerby Bridge—| 
For various eet works. Quantities 


; 


-Cardiff.—Srreers.— Foe 
Drawings and specificatiy 
ae tender from the City 
City Hall, Cardiff. 
SEpremBER 27, 
delivery of 


Padiham.—Pires.—SiP 
-iron_ pipes. Specificaly 


° 


and Surveyor, Town Hall, Padiham. 


Ocrosr 
For pr 


7 
2.—Bolton-upon-Dearne.—{\f 
riyate street works. Specifications) 
quantities on deposit of ll. 1s., from) 
veyor, Council Buildings, Bolton-upon-j§ 
OcroBeR 2, — eee 


struction of at Barnt Green anc 
ment of sewage d al works at Al 


D 


engineer, Mr. William TFiddian, E\f 
Bank Offices, Stourbridge. Deposit of # 
—Enniskillen.—Mrra.—F } 
Mr. A. W. G. Ritch 


near of road met 


Ocrozer 3,—Dundalk.—Dratnace.—Th 
For Northern Railway Company  (Irelanc 


Mr the Dundalk station premises and } 
and_ specification at th) 
Office, Amiens-street_ 1 
nd District Engineer's Office, 
ater Quantities and forms of tender on of 


Engineer 


ta Office, Amiens-street Terminus, Dj 
* _ OcToBER 
Baling Town Cou 
up of various roads. See adver 
ssue for further particulars \ 
—Watford.—Roavs.—For 1 
ims and specifications seen’ 
Offices, and quantities from 
Waterhouse, Engineer and Surveyor 


%* OcrosER 4.—London, S.W.—Roaps, 1 
oners of H.M. Works and 
s invite tenders for completion 


tute, South Kensington. See advertise 
For this issue for further partic lars. 


seen, and form of tender from Mr. T. Ri 

of Borough Surevyor, Maldon, e: 
Batiey.—PavinG, 
ng, channelling, and comp 

Bank Foot-plac ?lans and specificati’ 
3 the Borough Engineer and Surveyor (WM 
bs J. Kirby), Town Hall, Batley. 
—Bury.—Srwerr.—Construg 
Drawings seen. and spee 


brick sewe 


By whom Advertised. 


“CLERK or WORKS ...... Paes er) meets 


Rochford Union 


s, per week 


Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


*DEALS, BATTED 
*PLANT and MACHINERY, Ct OUNTY HALL SITE, 


*BLDG. & AGRI. LAND, SITE or SANITM., RESI., Tine 


NG SITE, GT. ST. HELEN'S 


YS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great ee Winchester House, BE. 


, BEXHILL-o: Ei the Mart Debenham, Tey 


Cen & Sim 


‘On the Pr H. J. Bromley 


At the Mar 


L i} : Edwin Fox, Bousheld, Burnetts, & Baddele 
STABLING, & COTTGS., TOOTING & HACKBDG,At the i eee Bindale) 
*PREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, FULHAM Estate Room, 20, Hanover-square, W. oh = 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 2—By Sexton & Grmmwapr 


Peldon, Hssex.—Games farm, 20 a. 2x. 23 p., £310 
September 4.—By S: s & GRIMWADE. 
Groton, Suffoll.—Groton Hall Estate, 149 ac 
Pees ; 3,050 
September 5.—By E. S. Brarp & Dantes. 
Colchester, Essex.—Butt-rd., Lord Card 
Inn and shop adjoining, 425 
15, 16, 17, 86, 87, and & 
28, Albert-rd., f..... 900 


September 6.—By Kivetn & Harris. 
St. Gennys. Cornwall.—Crack 
Estate, 2,109 acres, f. 


: By J. 
Winkleigh, “Devon. 


September 7.—By J. H. 
M hop, Di 


Frating, 
Preston, St 
y.r. 701. 
23, Stanfo: 
16, C 
Brighton, 


Rodington, sale 
18s 


Han 


and West 


Luxton Farm, 170 a. 2 r. 2 


; AFORD 
d Bishop, Devon.—Cott 


Son. 
nd 1 acre, 


ill Farm, 43 a. 
By Exzrorr & So 


mpbell- na, 
avelo 


915 acres 


Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, & Co. 
Knight, Frank, & Rutley . 


September 11.—By Han’ 


ccoramods ion 
land, cottages, and 36 a. 0 


September 12.—By Mapnrsox, Mines, & 


Yarmouth.—31, Nelson- rail pea, viele 


Thatcham, Ber 


e cottages, f......... 


| 
(SEPTEMBER 22, I9QI1I.] 


Ws Norton, Wary 
Myances-rd., u.t. 


1671. 12s . 7 £790 
h Wore een and 
ie $, 86 yrs., g.r. 131., 140 
ay 190 
wood, Warwick.—207 to 213 ‘ont , St. 
Wvincent-st., u.t. 43 yrs. g.r. 271, wr. oe 
/411. 18s. 4d. 750 
|] Heath, Wore: Go! 
hd., u.t, 53 yrs., 8. i. Like 6d., 230 


\ntractions used in these lists. -F, g.r. for freehold 
\jnd-rent ; 1.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 

toved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 

ir freehold ; e. for copyhold ; 1, for leasehold ; yp. for 
ession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
inl; qr. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental; 
for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
's; la, for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
[70 ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
Jor avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
Jo; beh. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
Jes; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


————o 


\ TO ; CORRESPONDENTS. 


OTE.—All comematiegtisn with respect to ae 
artistic matters should be addressed to “ T: 
‘TOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
Wing to advertisements and other exclusivel; 
jness matters should be addressed to ‘“ TH 
;LISHER,” and not to the Editor, 
1 communications must be authenticated by the 
ij@and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
munications. 
le responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
ors, 
la cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
re and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
hotographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
Be or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
b, unless he has specially asked for them. 
i drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
ration should bear the owner’s name and address 
‘ther the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
venience may result from inattention to this. 
ty commission to a contributor to write an article, 
) execute or lend a drawing for publentiony is given 
Jzct_to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
\\ved, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
f of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


= 
} 


Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 

important architectural competition will always be 

jpted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
been formally usked for or not. 


+ -—_—_. 
[CES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


Dur aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
age prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
ity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
sh should be remembered by those who make use of 
information. 


i 
i 


BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 5, a. 
2 113 0 
4 Zin; .0) 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depé 
a. £s, d. 
6 Double Headers 13 7 6 
One Side and two 
0 Ends 76 


Two Sides 
0 one End. 7 
3 & Squints 1517 6 


Sp 
0 Best Dipped Salt 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17 6 
Heade 7 6 
0 Quoins,Bullnose, 
and Flats 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Double Headers 13 7 6 
He 6 OneSideand two 
A 6 vin 1G) 
jpins, Bull: 
Hse, and Fl: 7 6 one End 18 7 6 
be Stretcher: 7 6  Splays & 517 6 
snd Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 


it 
per 1000 less en best. 


mines and Pit Sand . 

mes Ballast .... ” 

}ji Portland Cement . 29 0 per ton, » 

#) Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » 

See cement or lime i: exalicire of the 
ordinary cha 

1, Stone Lime - Pp 

Upetridee Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton atrly dpt. 


é 9'per yard, delivered. 
3 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Bilscoxn — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Shddington Depst. wuss } 
Be delivered on roa 

apot 
bicd Srons ( £2) 

sown Whitbed, delivers ed on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 


Pimlico Wharf . soa oad: 
hite Basebed, delivered on road_waggons 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, or 
)|Pimlico Wharf . 2 2% 
| Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
s. d. s. 4, 
aster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
cin blocks 6: Freestoue ... 20 
pnshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield 
ley Dale in Freestone ... 24 
beks ... 4 Talacre & GQwespyr 
‘) Corsehili “in Stone . nerd te) 
ocks .., 23 
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STONE (Continued). 
York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Rail 
Scappled random blocks .. 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
des landings to (under 


ides slabs ( 
awn one side slabs ( 
in, ditto, ditto... 


Harp Yorx— 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft, 

super.) 

. rubbe 

; sawn two sides slabs (rand 

2 in, self-faced random flags .. 


SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

In. In. £s. a. In. In, 8. 
20x10 best blue 20 10bestBur’ka 

Bangor 132 6 unfading green 15 17 
2x12 ditto... 1317 6 2x12ditto ......18 7 
20x10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto 5 

ditto. .13.0 0 16x8 ditto 5 
20x12 ditto 1315 0  20x10permanent 
16x8 ditto 7.5 0 green . 12 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 09 12 

Portmadoc...... 1212 6  16x8 ditto. 612 
168 ditto 612 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
s. d. s. 

Best plain red. roof- Best . “ Hartshill” 

ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 


Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 
(per doz.) Do. pressed. (per 

Best Broseley (p 1000) .. a 

1000 


) 
Do. Ornamental (per 
1000) 52 


Hip and Valley 
(per doz.) 
Best Ruabon red, 
‘brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 


Do.Ornaments 
1000) . 


Valley (per doz.) 
Staffords, (Hanley) 
dled 


oaoNn 


Reds or B 
(per 1000) .. 
Hand-made sand- 


Do, Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 

1000) .... 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 

Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 


Burtpine Woop. At per standard, 
Deals: best3in. by llin,anddin. £ s, d. £s. 


by 9 in. and 1Lin, 14 0 vw. 1510 
Deals: best 3 by 9. . 13 10 +. 1410 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in, and 

8in., and by 7in. and 8in, 11 10 12 10 


0 
0 
) 
by Gand3by6... 010 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a, 
0 


Aan coan 


Boo am Oo 


Boo 


Gk 
0 
0 


0 


0 


Battens: best 2 less than 
Zin. and 8 in. 
1 0 Oless thn best. 

010 0 » i 

y i Qin. by Gin, ... 9 10 10 10 

Bin by din, and ain by Sia 9 (0 10 0 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and 1} in. by 7 in. ... 


battens. 
fin. a OG, ” 
Fir timber: best middling ee At eer load of ey 
or Memel (average 0 51 
Seconds 10 0 5 0 
17 6 4 0 
5 0 310 
12 6 3.0 
Pitch-pine 10 0 55 


JomxeRs’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by ati in. 


2410 0 
10 0 
00 
in. byllin, 19 0 0 
» » Sin. by9in. 18 0 0 
Battens,2h in. and3in. by 7 in. 14 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 


11 in, and 9 in. .14 0 0 
Battens,2}i 0 
Petersburg : 

Sin, by lin. ! 0 
Do. ¢ 9i 0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

S, 0 

Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 0 


Battens ....... 
White Sea and Peter: 
First white deals, 3 in, by 1lin, 15. 0 
” 3 int by 9in. 14 0 

Battens 
Second white dea’ 


3in, by Lin. 
in. by 9 in. 


” ” 13 0 
Battens . 10 10 
Pitch-pine: deals . 19 0 


Under 2 in. thick extra, 0 10 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 
Oddments 0 
Seconds, reg 0 
Oddments 0 
Kurai Pine—Planks per ft. 3 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Lange, per ft. cube. : 
Small’ “» 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, perft. sup.as 
inch ., 


fin. 0. 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, T 
basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 
Selected, Figury, per ft, supers 
asinch ..., 


Ho oo abe 


0 


010 0 more than 


ft. 


cococos 
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WOOD (Continued). 


Jomrs’ Woon (Continued)— At per standard. 
Dry Walnut, American, per ti. ©, . £s. d. 
super. as inch UO tye Ma © 
Teak, per load 00 2 200 
American Whi ; 
per ft. cube ..... Oe OS © 
Prepared Flooring, ete,— Per square. 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot Gigs Oly 0 
Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched \.. 0140... 018 0 
hin, by7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched O15 WM ay 10 0 
Lin, by 7 in. 
shot.. Oak 0 ap Wik G 
Lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched, 0126 .. 015 0 
Lhin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched, 015 0... 016 6 
in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointedbrds. 011 0 ... 013 6 
Lin, by 7 in. mg oy C0; 1A Omen OnI SENG 
}in. by 7 in. white » » 010 0 Oil 0 
Lin, by 7 in. » 012 9 015 0 


6 in. at 6d. to od. per square less thai 73 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, order £s.d. 8. 


sections .. ON Olrees 4 10 0 
Compound 

sections .. 00 10 0 0 

Steel Compound Stanchions 00 120 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections . POO ce 40.0 @ 

Flitch Plates . ONO Oi et oel Om) 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .. 710 0 .. 810 0 
METALS, 

Per ton, in London, 

Trox— £5. d &s. d, 

Common Bars .. 8100... 900 


Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 


merchant quality .. vase 8 15 0 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars **” 10 19 
Mild Steel Bars 815 0 
Hoop Tron, be. 0 
(tAnd upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 915 0 = 
2 a oe 
Sheet Iron, Galyantecds iaiior dicey att 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20 g. 7 
Ordinary siz ae 
= » 268. a 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, 
Ordinary sizes to 20 8. . 0 = 
» Wganddg. 18 10 a 
» 6g. 0 ces 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes, Ott, to Bt, 20g. 14 10 = 
22g. and 24g. 14 15 — 
5 = 
y Bit. 
3 ft. to 20g, and thicker...... 12 0 2 
Bost SofbStoolSheots, 2 Be’ Gg. 13 0 = 
15 0 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6i 1 110 0 


0.0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e. 
£s. a 
Leap—Sheet,Hnglish, 4Ib.andup 18 0 0 ae 
Pipe in coils . 0 = 
Soil pipe. 9 = 


Compo pipe . 
Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian . 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra, 


CoprrR— 
Strong Sheet . 010 = 
Thin » D> A) iy aa 
Copper nai » 0010 ae 
Copper wit ” 0 010 = 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ... ” 0 
Thin ” 0 


Try—English Ingots 

Sozper—Plumbe 
Tinmen’ 
Blowpipe 


Teele lat 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 

2: 26 oz. fourths 
lid. 82 oz, thirds. 
3d. » fourths 
2d. Fluted Sheet, 


15 oz. thirds 
» fourths 
21 oz. thirds. 
» fourths . 
26 oz. third: 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


§ Hartley's Figured Rolled, Ox. 


oy ford Rolled, Oce- 
bos anie, Arctic, Muftied, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white. 
Ditto, tinted. 
Not,less than three crates. 
OILS, &e, £s.d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 9 
” ” » in barrel: ” 0 310 
” ” » in drums ” 040 
Boiled ,, » in barrel: » 040 
» » in drums ” 043 
Turpentine in barrels » 0) 13 3 
” in drums ” 0.3) 
Genuine Ground English Lead, per ton 2210 0 
Red Lead, Dry * 210 0 
Best Linseed Oil Ol oO 
Stockholm Tar 1122 0 
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VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 

Sass By 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish .. 0.8 0 

Pale Copal Oak 010 6 

Superfine Pule Elastic 012 6 

Fine Extra Hard Church Oak, 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 


Churches 
Fine Elastic Car 
Superfine Palo Wlastio G: 
Fine Pale Maple ..... 
Finest Pale Durable Gopal . 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varni 
White Pale Enamel.. 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black . 
Knotting ... 
French and Brush Polish . 


—_-—--—__—_ 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headins 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must r 
us mot later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish annonncements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001, unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


2>90 
m 
Bet 

coscea 


now 


SoooooooHoH 
of 
mooooonce 


ABERHILL.—For new school, for Wemyss School 


Board. Mr. G. Charles Campbell, Architect, Methil :— 
Mason: J. Farmer, Methil*. a a £3,663 
Joiner: D. De’ , Methil* 
Smithwor Barnet & Morton, 
Plumber "he , Buckhaven* 
Slater: W. ) 
Plasterers Buekhay 
‘Asphaltwor & Sons, 

Kdinbu rit 2 % 
Tilework 4 ns, Edinburgh* 

+ . Coutts & caldy* 
Painter: T. McFarlane, Met a 

BRACKNELL cottage and stabling at 
Bracknell, for Mr. G Mr. Cecil H. Perkins, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 0 jee h-road, Bracknell, Berks :— 

— Cottage. | Stable. Total. 


pal anseumnsien Cla timee mers CLs 


H. Charman 0 0| 149 0 0/805 0 0 
G. Brown .. 0 0/129 6 9| 761 6 9 
T. Cotterell 575 10 0/110 0 0| 6 0 
Payne & Co. 0 0| 9100 0 
G. Davis 0 0/118-0 0 0 


Exors. of the 1: te J. B. 
Seward, W 
ham* a 


Not divided. 


BUL PHAN. For the erection of the fir 
in connexion with the Smallholding Co-operative 
Church-lane, Bulphan, near Romfor: 
Dunford, architect, 100c, Queen V: 
Rrown Bro: t 
C. Manning 

‘oxhead 
Snewin Bros. 
J. Brand 


school at 
Borough Engineer, 


DOVER.—For erection of 
Bulwark Hill. Mr. W. C. Hawke, 


Dove: 

G. H. Denne & S. R. Spinner 
Son £ OO) planes ene 

Paramor 13 3| R. J. Barwie 


390 0 0 


00}. C. Gluy: 
00|W. H. 
00] Dover* 


Qi 
A. Tapley....... 
Hayward & 

Paramor ..... 


2,872 0 0 


3,027 00 
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XETER.—For alterations 
workhou: und, Mr 
14, Bedford-cireus, Exeter :— 

J. W. Castle 7 14 0| Popman 
G. Setter & Son 543 14 11 | Soper, Mag. 


diitions to the 
hallice, architect, 


19 0 0 


Ham & Pas dalen Brid; 
more 6 0 Exeter* 506 0 0 
G. Herbert . 


erection of 
Surveyor, 


Mr. ip 
Farnboroug’ 
A. Johnson 
WwW. W 


Vatson 


aves, 


0 0} Drowley & Co. 
00 a C, Hughes..... 
J. Poulter 


A. Crockerell D.&H. 
sar Bros. G Kemp & 
J. Seward ... T. G. Smith 
A.J. Galsworthy Crosley & Co. 
W. Wellsking ... Jones Bros 
in, Wells, & Farnborough*,. 399 2 6 


a ward block 


HOVE.—For constructir and other 
work at the Infectious Diseases Hospital, Portslade. 
Mr. Hugh Hamilton Scott, Borough Surveyor, Hove :— 


J. & M. Patrick, Point Ple: 
worth®... 


nt, Wands 


—For additions to laundry. Meisr: 
s & Sons, architects, North-street, Keighley 
M on and Juiner: H. V. Robinson, Ltd.,Keighley* ) 

H. & E. Walton, Keighley* = 
ta Emmott, Keighley aS 

than Gill, Keighley al 
W. Heywood & Go, sddersteid® 


KEIGHLE 


vor additions to brewery 

J. Haggas & Sons, architects, North-street, 

Masons: A. & W. Sharp, Oakworth, near 
Keighley* 


‘Mess 


Joiner: W. Steel, Apsley-street, Keighley*... | 

Slater Thornton, Bingley 

Plaste Ceighley* 

Plum Ltd., K 

Tronwoy | 

Concretor: J. (aan fad: dersfield* 4 
L\RGO.—For waterworks, for Fifeshire County 

Council. Messrs. Bruce & Proudfoot, civil engin 

67, Cr ute, Cupar :— 

A.H. Robe: J. 


W. G. Hett 
lmour 


G. Simpson 


& J. Street A. M. White & 

Ritchie Son...... 71 113 
B.C Brebner J. Strachan & 

Co 3 Son, Chance 
R. J. Morrison Inn, Cupar*.,. 695 2 23 
A. Gray & Co... 

SALISBURY.—For erection of a motor garage and 


idence, for Mr. A. M, Edwards. Mr. A, C. Bothams, 


architect, Chipper-lane, Salisbury. Quantities by 
architect :— 
Roles & Sc Vincent & Foll- 
W.S. Harris 10 ard 
Kite & Sons 53.10 | Wort & Day 
'. Dawkins 1,080 0] Smith & Bundy, 
C. Mitchell. 1,080 ol Bemerton* ...... 970 0 
E. T. Jenkins 1,080 9| 


SHEFFIELD.—For erection of buildings in Charlotte- 

eet and Port: bello street. Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton, 
her, architects, Sheffield : 

DareD Jones, & Ts 


&Son ... 


| illkinson & Sons £31,120 
| J. Fidler Ltd l 
J. Vasey & Son. 
| @ Longden & Son, 
Ltd. ‘ 
| W. RB. Unwin, 
T. Roper & Sons, 


D. O° Neill 


Ash, Son, 
shelby & S 
neldon 


Ltd. 29,879 
| H. Boot & ‘Sons, 
Ltd., Eccles- 
Sons ee 29,457 


feta 


SUNBURY 
- Coales, Council Sur 
Brebner & 


f church wharf. Mr. 


” 438 3.3 


0| A. Roberts 
4| 


"s estimate, £450.] 


[SEPTEMBER 22, 19! 


Ham H Stone, 
Doulting Stone.) 


Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., 1ig 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C; Tras? | 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). f 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somers)" 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Will) 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


1 


Ww FAT! 


USE WH.TE } 


LIME-SAND BRIC} 


(Of the Finest Quality) 
FOR CONTRACT WORKP 


WHY ? 


B ks are uniform, t 
E rtar is required, | 
c x joints can be made. t 
A. 15 per cent. more can be laid per day 
8 
z 


The Bri 
Les 
to) 


Where light is required they need no whitewa 
Saying ou: material and labour. | 
USED BY TH Bn MANY, AMEp 


AN NTRY. } 
These Bricks are made by the 

GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO, ij 

Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, | 


within 10 miles of the Compa Works at 26/- per 1,00 
Send for Free Samples 


and can be delivered in quantities of not less ta 
. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallil 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Offi} 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest maj} 
for damp courses, railway arches, wari 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds andj 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and te) 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Brid) 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd.,/ 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTE} 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale pri 
executed. 


4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, | 


JOINERY) 


Of every description and in any kind of Vj 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, L| 


AsTmates COLNE BANK WOR} 
ow APPLICATION. 
saan COLCHEST 


: “Orfeur, Colchest| 


al siteigpnens + 0195. 


PILKINGTON &( 


ABLISHED 1888), 
suerroas WHARF, 

190 & 192, CREEK KOAD, DEPTFORD, § 

Telephone No.: 


Telegrams : 


New Cross 1102 (two line: 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceat Aspial 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOF. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PA 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct srom the Mi 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


° 
° 
Q 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
© 


iypc.cioleisigiclerele 


“G 


GLASGOW, FALKI 
* BELFAST, & DUBL 


evo voevvc00cocne’ 


Chief Ofiices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, W.W. 
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WpmporaRY ARCHITECTS A 
jon InLusTeations) 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
ib 
rat News . 


hae a 


nf 


‘id 


JRYSTAL PaLAce (WITH ILLUSTRATION). 


ARCHITECTURE .., 


ND THEIR Worx 


@ECTURAL SOCIETIES 


re Av Harrie. (witu IL.ustRation) 
arition News . 
(wire ILLUsTRATIO. 


s 


ZINES AND RE 


SPONDENCE .. 
RIAL SUMMARY. 


RATIONS 
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i 
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Law Reports . 
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Montacute, Somersetshire. (See page 358.) 


Willmott’s ‘English House Desig 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1911, 


OBITUARY .... 


Foreign AND CoLoniaL 


PATENTS ..... 
Some Recent Sazs. 
Prices CURRENT 
TENDERS 


Illustrations. 


Work sy ME Eames & Youne:— 


West Pont Improvement ScHEME. 


TrLePHoNeE Srarion, Sr, Lovis. 

Pusuic Lrprary, St, Lov 

Entrance Lopes, W MORELAND-PLACE 
Sr. Louts. 

Mis: ipPr VALLEY Trust Company’s BuILpIne 
Sr. Lovis, 

Unirep Starrs Customs House, SAN FRANCISCO. 

Lrypeti BoutEevarp ImpRovEMENT, Sr. Lovts. 


(B. T. Batsford.) 


TATTERSHALL—AND AFTER. 


\HE active interest taken by the 
public and the Press in the fate 
of Tattershall Castle may wel 

ailed as presaging a more enlightenec 

jude towards the treasures bequeathed 

S by the past ages. It is for the 

jeologist and the architect to take 

jimtage of this awakening, and to 

+t and advise as to the best means o 

jing operative what we can justly claim 

jp the wish of all educated people. 
ie Government made a start a short 

+ back by appointing a Royal Com- 

Hon, but Lord Burghclere, the Chair- 
of this Commission, points out in 

ptter, published in the Times of 


September that this 
has no authority by which it can restrain 
the destruction or sale of ancient building 
and that a necessary complement to its 
work would be the investment of a 
responsible Minister, assisted by an 
Advisory Committee, “with power to deal 
with such matters 

This should not be difficult to do, as we 
have already an excellent example in 
France, and the country is erying. out 
for the appointment of a Minister of 


Fine Arts who would combine this duty 
with others almost equally urgent. 
The Royal Commission has, during 


the short time that has elapsed since its 


appointment, done a great deal of work 
in drawing up a schedule of valuable 
buildings and other objects of national 
importance, but the programme before 
it is so large that the most favourable 
computation puts as the term of its 
labours a period of twenty years, and 
during that time any amount of damage 
micht be done. 

At the same time, as we pointed out 
in our issue of September 15, it is not 
easy to on a general basis 
without a definite schedule of the build- 
ings of sufficient value to demand the 
abrogation of private rights for their 
It might be possible to-claim 


protection. 
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notice of any proposed action on the part 
of any owner of any structure above a 
certain age, but this would be likely to 
create diff ficulties, and, moreover, mere 
age is by no. means a good criterion of 
inter It would undoubtedly be far 
preferable to have each structure 
identified, and those interested in it as 
owners or occupiers duly notified that it 
is regarded as a national monument. d 

Assuming that this alternative is 
accepted as preferable, it makes the 
investigation of our ancient buildings 
and other remains an urgent matter, and 
one that should certainly not be allowed 
to drag over a term of twenty years. 
We do not intend to imply that the 
Royal Commission is not using the 
utmost expedition possible for a body 
constituted as it is, but it certainly 
appears to us that the method laid down 
for its procedure is unnecessarily 
cumbrous and wasteful. It is obviously 
impossible that the members of this 
Commission can give more than a smal 
portion of their time to this work, 
while, on the other hand, the work 
allotted to them has already been in a 
large measure effectually done by loca 
archeological and architectural societies, 
some of which have very full records o 
their owa districts or counties. 

While no exception can be taken to 
those gentlemen forming the Roya 
Commission, there are dozens more o 
equal competence for the purpose of this 
work scattered throughout the country 
whose services are not being sufficiently 
utilised, and it would be easy to form a 
much larger body, divided into district 
committees, for t the purpose of correlating 
and supplementing the work of the 
societies. It might be desirable to retain 
the Commission in its present form as a 
kind of Court of Appeal for the purpose 
of ensuring uniformity and balance in 
the treatment of the various districts, 


either hinting at a more inclusive 
programme in one or checking over- 
elaboration in another, but in this case 


its duties would be greatly lightened. 
We have no hesitation in stating that 
some such method as this would enable 
he whole country to be dealt with in the 
course of two or three years. Even if the 
list so obtained were not absolutely 
complete, there would be no difficulty 
in providing for subsequent correction or 
supplement in cases of doubt or difficulty, 
and.an A ct for the protection of antiquities 
could be made to cover the works as soon 
as they were scheduled. 

By this means no time would be lost, 
and we should soon be in a position to 
take prompt measures in the case of 
threatened buildings, eitherby compulsory 
purchase, by agreement for maintenance, 
or by such other means as might be bes 
suited to the case in question. 

With the wealth of voluntary effor 
at the disposal of the nation in the 
study of our antiquities it appears a 
most wasteful proceeding to take so little 
pains to organise it, and if it be organise 
on the lines suggested there is no doubt 
that we should, in a very short time, be in 
& position to make a protective Act 
Parliament operative. Voluntary effort 
has in the past done so much for us in 
various directions that there seems no 
reason why we should not count on i 
to help us in our plans for the future. 


a 
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STAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


R. GORDON CRAIG'S exhibition 
of drawings and models for 
“Macbeth” and other plays, at 


the Leicester Galleries, awakens 
interest in a subject that is rarely taken 
very¢seriously. Your dramatic critic, 


for instance, whatever may be his views 
about a play, has usu ly nothing but 
praise for the scenery; it often indeed 
comes in for the ha’pence while the play is 
receiving the kicks. And there are no 
doubt many pretty stage effects that 
ave been mastered by our scene- 
painters, and that are a delight to the eye. 
But dramatic critics would mostly agree, 
we imagine, that modern stage scenery 
in this country errs on the side of over- 
elaboration, more especially in Shake- 
spearean and serious drama. Mr. Craig’s 
aim is to do away with this elaboration 
and to invest stage scenery with a quality 
which brings it into psychological relation 
with the action of the drama. Further, 
he has views on sti lighting, aiming at 
a more natural effect than is obtained 
by the conventional footlights, head and 
side lights, and limelight. We do not 
know that there is anything particularly 
novel in all this; not at any rate so far as 
other countries are concerned. Wagner, 
as we all know, carried out most suce 
experiments of the sort in his theatre-at 
Bayreuth. Mr. Craig is moved by the 
same poetic considerations as Wagner; 
but Wagner was a Teuton, while Mr. 
Craig, we take it, is a Celt. His type o 
art clearly belong s to what used to be 
called the Celtic movement: that is, it 
strives to express a certain ima rinative 
quality, to evoke a certain imaginative 
beauty and mystery, for their own sake. 
It places art in relation not to the 
symbol of life, but to the symbol 
of the haunting unknown. Wagner's 
symbolism was, just as was the symbolism 
of the ancients or of the Christian era, 
au fond philosophic; it was either a 
commentary on, or an explanation of, 
life or action. Mr. Craig’s is a com- 
mentary on mystery: the mystery of space, 
or of structure, or of man in relation 
to structure and space; the mystery of 
shrouded lights, of the gradations of 
a tmosphere between midnishé and dawn, 
of red lights penetrating vistas of cor- 
ridors and doorways. There is an 
undeniable beauty in all this: there is 
also a distinct and subtle poetic quality 
(if not very profound) which we would 
be delighted to find illustrated in the 
theatre, but it is not the last word in 
the art of the scene-painter—not at 
least so far as it finds expression in 
Mr. Craig’s drawings. These drawings, 
indeed, convey so excellently in line and 
c olour the painter’s feeling that we doubt 
—it_is only a pious doubt—that they 
would carry the same effect if they were 
muilt up to the scale of stage scenery, 
They are indeed very pretty rawings. 
The secret of their attraction i is perhaps 
argely to be found in Mr. Craig’s choice 
of simple lines, in his appreciation of 
the value of blank spaces, in his desire 
to bring the scale of he scenery into 
imaginative relations with the scale of 
the figure, and to reduce it when 
necessary, as, for example, in the case 
of a simple living-room, to something 
ike natural dimensions, And there is, 


Q 
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of course, his lighting —the sh: A 
and sombre tones. But Mr. Olg 
drawings and theories do not embodii: 
whole art and grammar of scene-paiiy 
We imagine, indeed, that very mue]é 
same effect at which he aims coulle 
obtained by a skilful arrangemerjp 
curtains. For our own part, wels 
inclined to think that arguments 1/f 
be advanced—as they have indeed 4 
and plausibly enough—to show that iy 
the scene-painter comes in at the fj 
the art of acting flies out at the wir, 
But the scene-painter or the scene- -bils 
has become a permanent part ol: 
institution of the theatre, and we |] 
not do away with him even if we w 
When he first came into view, well! 
the middle period of the It 
Renaissance, he was, if not an arch 
a man with the training of an arch), 
To hark back to particular ne), 
Baldassare Peruzzi, the architect o} 
Massimi Palace in Rome, would h 
to have been the protagonist in} 
evolution of modern stave scen) 
but long before his time Bruncll) 
had tried his hand at stage illusic) 
at Flor 


Ss 


religious representations 
= ; : Bal 
These men, of Latin Llood, did} 


play with the mysteries of the w) 
with the suggestiveness of hau) 
shadows, but with the luxury 


material, of line and form. Some o 
most delightful drawings which 


come down to us from 
later, are those which deal with a 
tectural scenic effect; not, it is 
devised so much for plays as for s] 
pageantry and masques, for the elab« 
ceremony of some Court festival. | 
the architect—when the designer wa 
architect—gave riot to his imagina’ 
built castles in the air, imposing baled 
and staircases, vast halls with radia) 
vistas, beyond the means, if not ambi 
of any ducal or papal client. Fresh 4) 
Italy, Inigo Jones won’ much of 
early reputation through his inyen 
and skill in stage arrangément. 

the art would seem to have fallen | 
other hands for a century or 


that ‘time, | 


two: 
fell to the practice of a sort of craftsr 
of a type of painter rather better 1 
an itinerant house decorator, and no 
good as the painter who is permittet 
hane his work in galleries. with 
course, some notable exceptions. At 
beginning of last century the voice 
archeologist was heard tentatively 
testing against the inaccuracy of cer 
stage effects, either in regard to costi 
or scenery, but it was a voice im 
wilderness, and made little or no 
Be ion es the actor-manager of thet 
To-day the actor-manager is alert 
everything but acting, and even in’ 
he wishes to be above criticism. He 
alled in, to keep him right in regan 
furniture and details, the best | 
Tottenham Court-road can give | 
Henry Irving sought the aid of A 
Tadema to the vast advantage of 
or two Shakespearean pieces prodt 
at the Lyceum, and later actor-mana 
have invoked the aid of Royal 4 
demicians and other artists of rep 
Mr. Craig has made a certain ap 
on the imaginative and poetic § 
but he is largely content to ignore 
seeking spacious mass and form, 
combination of these which makes 


] 
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lht one calls architecture. Alma 
Hema, with his undisputed architec- 
‘al knowledge, has provided some of the 
at stage scenery of our time. And 
ire are others, even architects them- 
yes, who might be engaged usefully to 
ist the theatre in an artistic phase, so 
kely dependent upon architectural and 
jorative skill. We do not deny that the 
idern scene-painter contrives charming 
\cts, Mr. Craig shows how he might 
end these effects into the realm of 


tic suggestion; Bibiena, and the old 
lion architects who devised scenery, 
jwed how consummate imaginative 


lity could be expressed through a 
e material apprehension of the value 
ust architectural treatment. 


‘ OTES. 


1 Tur disclosure by Mr. 
Albert Ball of the details 
of last year’s negotiations 
between him and _ the 
National Trust appears to 
Ize this Society in a very awkward 
her. While admitting that it is 
‘cult to put an ex money value 
‘property of this character, it is clear 
i the National Trust have been very 
vised in neglecting the opportunity 
offered to secure the Castle intact 
11,9007. It can only be imagined 
the Society knew very little of the 
le, its conter or its historic in- 
St, as othery they could not have 
issed with so little consideration a pro- 
fal that must have elicited a response 
oughout the country. So much good 
| been done in the past by the National 
that it would be unfair to be too 
re on them for one mistake, but it 
tainly looks as if more expert advice 
e needed in order that their work 
*y be efficiently carried on till such 
fe as it is taken over by a 
ernment Department. 


/attershall 
4 Castle. 


A 


Bes On the heels of Tatter- 
)/ortinscale \ 
Bridge. ‘Shall Castle comes the 
threatened destruction of 
}tinscale Bridge, one of the most 
ming medieval bridges in the Lake 
jrict. This time it is the local 
Jhority which is responsible for the 
{ vandalism, the Bridges Com- 
he Cumberland County Council 
ing recommended the building of a new 
lge. This action is the more extra- 
Mary in view of the fact, as stated in 
» Robert Hunter’s letter to the Times, 
“it Mr. Francis Fox’s grouting 
» been successfully applied in 
oration of the picturesque bridges over 
4) Derwent at Grange, quite near the 
Hee now threatened. Our readers are. 
doubt, conversant with the grouting 
thod, so that we need only add tha 
ides having been proved thoroughly 
jctive in enormously increasing the 
meth of the old work, it is at the same 
je very much less costly than a 
uilding scheme. For our part, where 
ne old bridge is inadequate in width 
the needs of the traffic we would far 
sner see a road diversion with a new 
f bridge than the destruction of a 
sure possessing so much interest. In 
| other case than that of inadequate 
th cement grout will usually do all 
it is required. : 
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Next month 
offered for sale, at the 
Mart, the freehold pro- 
petty, Nos. 67, 674, 68, 
and 68a, Piccadilly, which 
comprises Hatchett’s © Restaurant— 
formerly Hatchett’s Posting-House, ard 


will be 
The White 

Horse Cellars, 

and Hatchett’s, 
Piccadilly. 


the White Horse Cellars—with some 
adjoining shops, and, in the upper 


floors, the rooms of the Grosvenor Club. 
The premises, yielding an aggregate 
rental of 6,900/. per annum, cover nearly 
6,000 ft. super. at the corner (east) of 

street and Piccadilly. They were 
built, of red brick and Ancaster stone, 
in 1884, by Mr. John Grover, contractor, 
at a cost of more than 32,0001, with 
70,0001. for the site of the Cellars, after 
the designs of M W. 8. Weatherley 
and F. EK. Jones, as described and 
illustrated in the Builder of December 27, 
1884, and November 28, 1885. The 
ground floor having been converted into 
shops in 1889, the premises were reopened 
in 1897 as the Avondale Hotel and 
Hatchett’s Restaurant. In the rebuilding 
were preserved some relics, including the 
original signboard bearing a white horse, 
the smoke-jack, and an oaken drain-pipe 
of Abraham Hatchett’s hostelry, the 
headquarters in London of patrons of 
“the road,” and of the West of England 
mail coaches. The Old White Horse 
Cellars were on the south side of the 
street; they latterly became a parcels 
office, at No. 155, the Bath Hotel, which, 
with Walsingham House, gave place, in 
1903-4, to the Ritz Hotel. There is a 
drawing of the Cellars by Cruikshank, 
and a coloured print by Rosenberg, 1828, 
after a drawing by J. Pollard. 
Desrire the deplorable 
condition of the market in 
respect to the sale or 
mortgage of flat properties, this type of 
residence is still increasingly in demand, 
while the larger town house, except in 
the very best districts, is becoming more 
and more difficult to let or sell, and lease- 
holders who are precluded from sub- 
dividing their properties are often very 
unfavourably placed. Even where there 
are no restrictions precluding the con- 
version of large houses into flats it is a 
matter to be treated with the greatest 
caution. So many houses hardly provide 
sufficient area on each floor for a well- 
arranged flat and any considerable exten- 
sion may be prohibitive on the ground of 
cost. Some conversion schemes that have 
been financially successful divided each 
house into two occupations, the ground 
floor and half basement being shut off 
from the upper floors. The combination 
of two houses to form a block with one 
good flat on each floor seems a possible 
solution that might have received more 
attention than it has, but all schemes 
involving much work in alteration require 
very careful study if they are to compete 
successfully with new buildings, as it will 
hardly be possible to give quite as 
convenient arrangements and the subse- 
quent cost of upkeep will invariably be 
somewhat higher. It is actually easier 
to convert large houses into a comfortable 
private hotel than into satisfactory flats, 
and possibly the general trend of our 
needs, which is to some extent influenced 
by the form of accommodation available, 
will bring this type of housing more into 


Houses 
versus Flats. 
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demand, as meeting the requirements 


of , who, under different existing 
conditions, might have adopted the flat 


as their dwelling. 


Heratpry is an art which 


Heraldic =. ye 4 pe nae 
Tnnropricticee subject to many laws 
strange to the compre- 

hension of the matter-of-fact citizen. 


Its purpose as a means of identification in 
tournament or war-has gone and only 
experts, or a few diligent readers of 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, can view with 
insight and emotion the symbols and 
which enrich the mansions, the 
doors, and the stationery of the 

The considerable decorative 


licence assumed by heralds is often 
disconcerting. For instance, in the Arms 


shown in the drawing on p. 373, the use of 
helm and crest seems out of place. No 
woman, other than a reigning sovereign, 
is allowed to bear either; even the coat 
itself must be borne upon a lozenge instead 
of a shield. Surely, then, it would be 
more reasonable to apply some similar 
restriction to all impersonal arms. Does 
not the Ulster King-of-Arms forbid the 
use of a helm in the armorial bearings 
of the cities and towns in Ireland ? Even 
where the crest is shown without its 
supporting helm it is little less ridiculous. 
They are so closely united by the associa- 
tions of the past that, to use the one 
without the other merely gives a feeling 
of incompleteness to the achievement, 
In the case of the Australian arms it 
should not have been a difficult problem 
to find accessories more in keeping with 
the democratic characteristics of the 
country. 


At this time of year many 


I Mupicipely of our municipal bodies 
mpi nce are in conference with 
and Distress *. : 

Committees, distress committees over 


the question of providing 
work for the unemployed during the 
coming winter. The main difficulty that 
crops up in undertaking improvements 
for the purpose of providing employment 
lies in the fact that usually but a small 
proportion of the expenditure goes to 
unskilled labour. Of course, the pro- 
portion depends on the type of improve- 
ment adopted, but generally the utmost 
that can be allotted for work suited to the 
capacities of the unemployed is between 
30 and 40 per cent., the remainder 
representing the cost of material used 
and of the skilled labour necessary. 


ee 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Wuute the fate of the Crystal Palace still 
hangs in the balance, a short account of the 
structural features of one of London’s most 
familiar landmarks may be excused. For 
close upon sixty years this mid-Victorian 
‘ fairy palace,” conceived in the expectation 
of universal peace, and destined, perhaps, 
to disappear amid the war-clouds of the 
XXth century, has queened it upon Syden- 
ham Hill in the pride of its naked girders, 
cast-iron as the ideals of the age which gave 
it birth. If the analysis of this ferro-crystalline 
fairyland will not advance us many steps 
towards the designing of Oberon’s palace, 
it will, at any rate, reveal to us the cunning 
rand of the master-builder. 

The Crystal Palace, as it now stands, 
embodies the materials, and perpetuates the 
principles of the building erected in Hyde 
Park in 1851 to house the Great Exhibition, 
the design of which owed its genesis to the 
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following circumstances. In answer to the 
invitation of the Building Committee no less 
than 240 designs were submitted ; these having 
been all rejected as unsuitable, the Com- 
mittee prepared a design of their own, the 
chief objection to which was the impossibility 
of finishing it in time, entailing as it did the 
laying of about 16,000,000 bricks. At this 
juncture, Mr., afterwards Sir, Joseph Paxton 
proposed a gigantic greenhouse of iron and 
glass, an enlarged edition, in fact, of the 
great conservatory he had already erected 
at Chatsworth, in his capacity as head- 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire. The 
idea was at once adopted, and with the 
assistance of the contractors, Messrs. Fox 
& Henderson, the Paxton scheme was 
carried into practical execution. The plan 
was cruciform, and consisted of a nave 
1,848 ft. in length, and a central transept 
408 ft. in length, both 72 ft. wide. These 
were flanked by aisles 24 ft. wide. These 
dimensions, it will be noted, are all multiples 
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of 24 ft.,, the distance from centre to centre of 
the supporting columns. The nave and 
transept, with their aisles, were three stories 
in height, while on either side were two- 
storied portions 72 ft. in width, containing 
galleries at 23 ft. above the floor-level, 
and outside these, again, a one-storied 
portion of the same width. The nave and 
aisles were roofed’ on the ridge and furrow 
principle, while the transept hada semi- 
circular roof. 

Here it will not be out of place to 
describe. the component parts of. the 
structure, which may be seen to-day at 
Sydenham, as sound as they left the moulds. 
The columns. of cast-iron, have a uniform 
diameter of 8 in.,-the thickness va: from 


4 in. to n., proportioned to the areas of 
roofing to be supported, The sectional area 
is increased by four fillets. Between these 


four snugs are ¢ 


1 at top and bottom. Each 
pair of columns 


S connected vertically by 
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a casting of similar section, with corre- 
sponding snugs at either end, alternating 
with projections upon which the cross- 
girders take their bearing, the length of 
the connecting-piece being governed by 
the depth of the girders. Bolt-holes are 
cast in the snugs of column and connecting 
piece, and bolts and nuts secure them in their 
places. Thus the three-story portion, both 
as originally erected, and to-day at Sydenham, 
consists, first. of columns 18 ft. 5} in. in 
length, bolted to base plates, next of connect- 
ing pieces 3 ft. 4' in. deep, supporting the 
girders, above this. again. are columns 
16 ft. 7{ in. long, with similar connecting 
pieces supporting the girders, and the 
arrangement is repeated once more for the 
third story. ‘The girders are single castings 
3 ft. deep by 23 ft. 4 in. in length, divided 
into three compartments by vertical struts 
connected by diagonal ties and struts. 
Each nave and transept column, therefore, 
considered as a whole, was at Hyde Park 
held laterally in its place at three different 
levels by girders in two directions longitu- 
dinally, and in one direction transversely, the 
width of the nave and transept being, of 
course, left clear. Elsewhere the system 
of columns and girder: divided the building 
on plan into squares of 24 ft. 

The whole of these materials, with the 
exception of the roofing, were made use 


of in the re-erected building at Syden- 
ham, the plan and dimensions being 


altered as follows. The entire length was 
shortened to 1,608 ft., the nave being 
of the original width of 72 , with an 
enlarged central transept 120 ft. wide, 408 ft. 
in length, and 170 ft. in height to the centre 
of the semicircular roof. At either end of 
the nave were transepts of the same width 
the nave, also 408 ft. in length. The 
arrangement of aisles and galleries remained 
substantially as before. A fire which 
occurred in 1866 destroyed the north transept, 
with the bays of the nave to the northward, 
and this has never been rebuilt, so that the 


present over-all length is considerably 
reduced. On the outside of the present 


northern end of the nave may still be seen 
the columns which carried the principals of 


the roof of the destroyed transept. The 
nave and end transepts are of the three- 
storied construction described above, with 


the addition of an extra 8 ft., from which 
level ng their semicircular roofs, the 
height from the floor to the centre being 
106 ft. The central transept has an extra 
story, the height of an additional column, 
connecting piece, and girder. The columns 
supporting the nave and transept roofs of the 
original building were placed in one straight 
line ; at Sydenham, in front of every fourth 
bay of 24 an additional bay is advanced 
8 ft. into the central space to carry the roof 
principals, which are all of wrought-iron. 


Wrought-iron ties give additional latera 
strength to these portions. The glazed 


facing of the whole building is divided into 
corresponding with the interna 
I divisions. Each bay is subdivided 
vertically into three by intermediate posts 
of wood. The girder portion is occupied by 
louvres. The fall of the ground from west 
st’ necessitated a basement-story on 
the east side. The columns of the facing 
of this story are all of iron. At either end 
of the main building are wir of similar 
construction projecting eastwards, each 574 ft. 
in length, the southern wing connecting with 
the railway-station by a colonnade 720 ft. 
in length. The water-towers, supplying the 
head of water for the great fountai were 
designed by Brunel. They have an extreme 
height of 284 ft. 

The Crystal Palace was opened by Queen 
Victoria on June 10, 1854, the first column 
having been placed in position at Sydenham 
on August 5, 1852. The materials of 
the Hyde Park building were purchased for 
re-erection for 70,0007. We have confined 
ourselyes in the foregoing description to 
the anatomy of the structure itself, which the 
space at our disposal has compelled us to 
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sketch in¥ the barest* possible outli 
The historical and educational aspects } 
the subject we must leave to abler pens tk} 
ours. 

—+--__. 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECT; 


AND THEIR WORK: | 


MESSRS. EAMES & YOUNG, OF | 
ST. LOUIS. 


BroaDiy speakiag, a city as far remoy) 
from the. thoughts of a people as St. Loi 
is from. the English can but little intere 
them. It is doubtful even if this particu! 
town were close by and within the. Briti 
Empire whether the ordinary enlighten) 


a 


[choto. by the Curtis Studio. 


Mr. W. S. Eames. 


i 
, 


interested especially in thi 
easure-giving things of life, would b] 
attracted either to the town or its people 
or find himself in sympathy with its ambition} 
or their aspirations, which he would be apt 4 


ishman, 


find of the sort common to all new com 
munities. In a restricted sense anybod} 
and everybody capable of being interested i 


anything would find much that is fascinatiny 
withia the town. The traveller and observer 
the builder and the artist would all not} 
local peculiarities, pleasant and otherwise! 


Photo. by l. Kajiwara, 


Mr. Thomas C. Young. 
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which could not be duplicated anywhere else 
jon earth. 

To the first-mentioned its position on the 
map alone would be interestin: Its location 


on the M ippi River a few miles south of 
its confluence with the Missouri, “four or 
\five hundred miles from anywhere,” it 


Jappears to be, as indeed it was for many 
years “ the jumping-off place ” from civil 
{tion into ‘‘ the wild and. w oolly west’? which 
lay between the Mi ppi and the Rocky 
|Mountains. Without knowing it, one would 
isuspect it to be the great trading camp, 
Imanufacturing outpost, and storehouse for 
jall that vast territory—ati least south of 
fof the Missouri. The “wild and woolly ”’ is 
jrapidly disappearing before the march of 
Civilisation, but St. Louis remains, as one 
would have expected to find it, the emporium 
of the south-west, bearing a great many scars 
jof the battle between enlightenment and 
jbrute instinct—a battle still in progress, 
}but’ with the result settled. French names 
ito many of the streets and places, the 
Carnival Procession of the Veiled Prophet, 
the existence of an old» French aristocracy 
ispeak of its early history under the Bourbon 
\kKings of France, and add to its life an interest 
| that i nared only by the other old French 
towns — New Orleans and Detroit — in 
(America. The existence of numerous beer- 
gardens, beer-cellars, underground 3 
ants, colossal breweries, and the ge 
hospitable, good-nature of the inbelbhiants 
jis probably due principally to the lar 


} German element of the population, -but, as 


| regards the institutions, assisted by the hat 


climate of the place. 

It is the climate which is the clou of St 
| Louis. Sunshine rules during nine or ten 
| months of the ye Floods, flies, mosquitos, 
malaria, and ght earthquakes have a 
| tendency to keep things moving; but they 
}are mere diversions from’ business that are 
| regarded as small cause for perturbation by 
the inhabitants. Storms and cyclones have 
| played a fairly conspicuous part in the town’s 
| history, and. have left here and there their 
i Own memorials. The two or three months 
| of winter are even more depressing than the 
| corresponding period in London or Lancashire. 
| There are the fogs and damp cold that 
| characterise the Hnglish winters, and though 
| the fogs are less frequent the cold is much 
more intense than it ever becomes in these 
islands. Another discomfiture to pedes- 
trians in the streets in the business districts is 
the mixture of soot, snow, and and brought 
to the consistency of thick “ grout” by the 
|melting effect of steam- -pipes under the 
| pavements or “ side-walks.” 

From the pictorial and tonstrnotiye points 
of view the objects of greatest interest are 
ithe big bridges over the Mississippi, the 
| quays, the shipping, the enormous -railway 


Messrs. Hames & Young, 


The “Studio Building” for the Union Dairy Company, St. Louis. 


Architects, 


-not because they are greater than 
dual cases at other large towns, but 
because they are so much under on cae 
and the magnitude and modernity of the 
buildings in connexion with the railways 
and the other newer buildi gs—especially the 
warehouses—throughout the town. Bigness 
and activity in the bright sunshine are the 
summary of the local charact 
form the background to 

with a setting in St. Louis. 


any 

As to the 
architecture, it is nearly all very modern. 
There are probably not more than a half- 
dozen architectural works antedating thirty 


subject 


go in the whole big city. Most of the 
erected before the Civil War have 
sr demolished or are too uninterest- 
ing to note ; those erected after that time, but 
prior to about 1880, are principally in the 
* Italian style” of the speculative builder 
who flourished high and above all “ archi- 
tects” in those da; Early in the eighties 
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Richardson and Peabody and Stearns— 
architects from Massachusetts—made the 
first important breaks in the dull monotony 
of the streets by erecting a few commercial 
buildings and houses in the then popular 
“Romanesque style.” About the same time 
the effects of the Centennial Exhibition 
(which had been held in Philadelphia in 
776) began to be felt as far west as St. 
Louis, The people sought the assistance of 
architects to design their homes instead of 
buying at exorbitant prices from the 
speculato Commercial buildings which 
had long been the field of either the mere 
contractor or of the “ engineer’? were given 
over to the better instructed men who: could 
arrange a plan and invent new methods of 
construction, who desired also to make their 
buildings expressive of and suitable to their 
purpose, and who called themselves 
chitects.”” 

The popular understanding as to what an 
“ architect’ might be was extremely vague ; 
no busines man would have employed + one 
as an “ artist ’—an “ artist” being supposed. 
to be a long-haired, more or less obscene sort 
of fool, “a sissy man,” a <less creature 
commonly spoken of as “ that ass.’ 

The client was accustomed to dictate his 
wants to a builder, and when he “employed ” 
an architect he went about business in 
the same we he gave instr s that he 
wanted a “ bri house, or “‘ rock-faced 
stone ” one; and it was left to the architect 
to undexstand that he wanted windows that 
could be cleaned, that could be ‘ looked out 
of,” and for the purpose, otherwise, of letting 
light into the room. When it came to 
warehouses and office buildings, i upon: 
the architects’ ability to sa his very 
practical wants that “ architects” rose in his 
estimation and became something more than 
mere ‘‘ engineers ”’—who had a “ lot of book 
learning but no sense.’ He discovered, too, 
that the buildings the new-fangled” 
architects built “looked like” whatever 
they were—negatively speaking, a waiéhouse 
did not look like a factory nor a factory like 
a church. They contrived to put elevators 
into the building without “ blocking up the 
passageways”; introduced “ mail chutes,” 


Bank Buildings, St. Louis. 
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“electric fans,’ and “fly screens”; and 
knew “the value of every square foot” of 
floor space ; they got rooms the right height 
and depth, and corridors which “ looked clean 
without looking like a cold storage room”? ; 
and, besides all this, they made “ pretty 
pictures” of the rooms or buildings, and 
“hired an artist to do the painting,” or if 
the architect could himself “ do the painting,” 
he would probably be praised as having 
“done it as well as an artist could.” 
Such a clientéle, irksome as it must 
inevitably become to the architect of artistic 
temperament, is aot without compensating 
laracteristics in other respects. It recog- 
nises the manly qualities above mere refine- 
ment; it discriminates between expert and 
merely professional opinions; its decisions 
favour good judgment in all things, as far as 
its understanding enables it to come to any 
conclusions. To the people of the State of 
Missouri, who pride themselves on their 
incredulity, one votes especial credit for 
their desire to be n0wn,’ in order that 
they may know. ’m from M: -Y 
must show me,” is an expression which is 
like a gin-fizz—it is all froth at the top, but 
there is substance below. It took a long 
time to convince them that art is an object 
in itself worthy of the attention of everybody, 
and the true appreciation of it a hall-mark of 
the most distinguished intelligence. Very 
little, if anything, had been done by way 
otf educating the public in architecture before 
the year 1885, when William Sylvester 
Eames and Thomas Crane Young entered 
into partnership to practise that profession 
and study that art in the city of St. Louis; 
therefore it fell to their lot to become the 
pioneers of architectural art in the “ Great 
South-West,’ and by their works to educate 
a people to the point of grasping their own 
higher ideals. 
Their earliest work, consisting principally 
of private residences, showed the influences 
successively of Richardson and Hunt, and 
later, immediately after the Columbian 
Exposition of 1892, of McKim, Mead, & 
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Cupples Station, St. Louis. 


Three of the Buildings. 


Messrs, Eames & Young, Architects, 


White. But in whatever style they worked 
everything they designed possessed qualities 
of its own. It harked back to gooa prece- 
dent, but was none the less distinctly modern 
and peculiarly suited to the essential require- 
ments created by the St. Louis climate. In 
a short time they had established a ‘style 
which was recognised as “St. Louis 
architecture,” which became at once the 
object of “the sincerest form of flattery” 
and yituperation on the part of such “ con- 
temporaries ” as the town afforded them. 
The Studio Building, the Bank of the 
Republic, the house of Mr. W. H. Thornburg, 
and the Gate Lodges to Westmoreland- 
place were among the earliest examples of 


One of the Cupples 


Messrs. Hames & Young, Architects. 


Warehouses. 


Italian Renaissance influence in the Unit 
States. The ‘style may have been su 
gested by the success of the Villard House 
New York (designed by J. Morrell Wells, | 
McKim, Mead, & White), but the adaptati 
was wholly peculiar to the climatic ar 
social conditions of St. Louis, and # 
buildings remain among the most individu 
and satisfying architectural works in th 
city. 

With the Classic and Renaissance work 
England Messrs. Eames & Young ha 
indicated their sympathy in several design: 
as the first building of the Lincoln Tru 
Company, the Chapman residence in Vand 
venter-place, two large houses ia Washingto: 
terrace, the houses of George L. Allen ac 
D. R. Francis, and the banking house | 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Compan 
The corner treatment of the latter imm 
diately reminds one of the similar arrang 
ment at the Bank of England, but a con 
parison shows also the interesting di 
similarities and considerable originality 4 
the design as a whole. It was among tl 
few Classic designs erected just prior to # 
Chicago Exposition. 

The great group of buildings known § 
Cupples Station—a vast assemblage « 
well-planned, excellently organised freigl 
warehouses ia connexio: with the railways- 
was the first very extensive work of Messr 
Eames & Young, and extended their practic 
to one of the first magnitude in Amerie: 
It shows traces of the influence of the wor 
of Richardson, but in point of simplicit 
and sobriety, and in suitability. to purpost 
it is better than anything carried out b 
that redoubtable genius. The gener 
excellence and thoroughness of these buile 
ings gained for the firm the confidence an 
esteem of the leading business men of the cit 
and a permanent place among the bes 
of their confréres. A large number ¢ 
important commissions followed, especial 
warehouses, shops, and office buildings 
Nearly every important street in St. Loui 
contains some huge monument to thei 
designing skill, in some cases to their eng’ 
neering rather than strictly architectura 
work. .Some of their high buildings ar 
among the best of the kind to be found aay 
where in the United States, such as th 
Union Trust Building, Liggett Building 
and Wright Building. Their practice, noy 
second only to that of Mr. Burnham in thi 
“ West,” has extended to various parts 0 
the country. A very large hotel at Seattle 
Washington, the military prison at Leaven 
worth, Kansas, the Fine Arts Buildin 
at the Omaha (Nebraska) Exposition 0 
1898, the Custom House at San Franeise 
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Residence of Mr. W. H. Thornburg, St. Louis. 


Messrs, Eames & Young, Architects. 


‘(won in competition), and the Rosenberg 
Library at Galveston, Texas (also won in 
competition) are among the more interesting 
of such work: The most ambitious and 
monumental projects undertaken by Messrs. 
Eames & Young include the improvements 
made at the Union Station at St. Louis 
to accommodate the visitors to the great 
_ Exposition, the Education Building at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition—one of the 
most dignified buildings in the group; the 
designs placed second in the competitions 
for the West Point Military Academy and 
‘for the Indianapolis Post Office and United 
States Court House; and their studies for 
the improvements of Lindell Boulevard and 
the Park View Realty Tract near the 
grounds of the Exposition, which is a town- 
| planning problem developed in 1903, com- 
| prisiag a group of 125 hotels and apartment 
‘houses, all of which were so planned that 
/ every room in every building overlooked a 
_ garden. 
- Both members of the firm were born in 
' the State of Michigan and studied at Boston, 
Massachusetts, and also travelled and studied 
in Europe, Mr. Young having been a pupil 
| of M. Daumet at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. Both have long been prominent 
| workers in the upbuilding of the American 
Institute of Architects. Mr. Hames was a 
Director and Vice-President for two years. 


/ and was twice elected, in 1904 and 1905, 
President of the American Institute of 
| Architects. Mr. Young has served on 


several committees and as Auditor to the 
| Institute. During the terms of his presidency 
of the American Institute of Architects Mr. 
_ Eames was largely instrumental in bringing 
- about an amicable understanding between 
' the United States Government and the 
professional architects between which friction 
had occurred as regards amount of fees and 
also to the demands of the latter that 
| Government buildings should be designed 
by responsible architects, not by Govern- 
}) ment employees. Another important office 


which came into his care was the purchase 
and maintenance of the Octagon House at 
Washington, which is now the official home 
of the Institute. It is fully paid for and free 
of any encumbrance. 


An illustration of the Realty Improvement 
Scheme, St. Louis, appears on p. 363, and. 
other examples of the work of Messrs. 
Eames & Young are shown on our plates. 
ee a 
THY OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC TR a. 
The increasing business which is falling to 
the Public Trustee has necessitated new 
accommodation for the staff of the depart- 
ment, and, pending the erection of the build- 
ing in Sardinia-street, temporary rooms are to 
be provided in a wood and iron building to 
be placed on the lawn of Clement’s Inn. 


THE PLACE OF THE STUDY OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EDUCATION. 


THE opening meeting of the Architectural 
As ation, ssion 1911-12, was held at 18, 
Tufton-street on September 25, when Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite gave the following 
address :— 

“The history of architecture is that of build- 
ing construction, the means being involved in 
the consideration of the end attained. The 
two elements of architecture,.the purport of 
the building, which involves the civilisation 
of the race, and the esthetic ideal and tradi- 
tions of the builders both finding embodied 
expression in .construction.. A genuine archi- 
e.two elements 


y; but it involves their combination 
under the conditions of the science of puild- 
ing, and, despite the tendency of books of 
modern architectural history to. concentrate 
attention on religious, civic, or domestic habit, 
or upon a commerce in traditional archi- 
tectural forms, the building construction of 
man in different countries and ages is the 
field of the true study of architectural history. 

The elements of architecture are not really 
capable of a practical dissociation, though 
possibly of separate anal) It would be 
difficult in any historical review of buildings 
to eliminate architectural from non-architec- 
tural examples, and this is the problem of 
separating the study of architecture from that 
of construction. In different eras, and with 
races in vai g measure, the esthetic or the 
constructive faculty has predominated. The 
great era of Grecian art stands for the former, 
as that of Roman ascendancy does for the 
latter; but to some extent both are always 
present, being interdependent, and they act 
and react as stimulants to the production of 
fresh architectural developments. 

Many instances might be cited to illustrate 
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the necessity of allowing that good building 
and good art are the same; the, quality is 
properly common to both, admirable construc- 
tion having beauty in building as| well as in 
other workmanships. Construction as an art, 
in entablatures, domes, vaultings, arcades, 
roofs, staircases, and joinery, offers abundant 
examples which do not permit the disintegra- 
tion of artistic effect from constructive skill; 
both elements are practically in operation, and 
we can only describe the result as beautiful 
building construction. 

Architecture as a constructive art offers a 
healthy sphere for a new enthusiasm. | Ancient 
buildings will awaken 1t in those to whom 
the glamour of antiquity is golden, while 
others, to whom the practical aspects of 
modern life appeal more strongly, will find 
an incentive in the constant development of 
new requirements of plan and the adjustment 
by invention and experiment of materials 
and_ workmanship. 

We shall perceive in the practical applica- 
tion of a definition of architectural beauty, 
based upon beautiful construction that ancient 
and modern builders alike, when working with 
devotion, produced results which are satisty- 
ing. We shail then enter into a sympathetic 
union of aspiration (which perhaps may be a 
new experience) in finding that buildings are 
the expression of earnest life, and in the 
revelation of a fresh harmony of thought we 
shall discover one of the secrets of the mystery 
of art. 

Intelligent antiquarianism and a _sym- 
pathetic practicality of mind are each valuable 
as a standpoint for the architectural student, 
and both are necessary to a helpful considera- 
tion of the many branches of study included 
in building construction. The pursuit of the 
most prosaic and apparently unattractive of 
the building crafts is not successfully carried 
to the point at which the student becomes 
first a master and then a creator by merely 
picking up the latest threads of practice, con- 
tented to learn just how the thing is now 
done in order only to employ. a process .to 
attain a result. Building art is not such tame 
science as this. In, every work which issues 
into real architecture there is scope for earnest 
investigation of the motives of derivation, and 
in the pursuit of such studies lie the incentives 
to further new development or design. 

lé will be evident, if material and work- 
manship may be assumed, in any view of the 
art of architecture and form only con- 
sidered, that the scenic make-up in stucco 
of an architectural Order or style is a 
result equivalent to the original construction 
as an expression of art. The study of form 
and proportion in an academic classic 
method, or by the so-called historic periods, 
which ignore the constructive craftsmanship 
of building art, is delusive and harmful. 
Transliterated forms in any rearrangement, 
“‘ freshly designed ’’ maybe, are as empty and 
vague of meaning as the decorative inscrip- 
tions composed of disjointed sentences from 
the Koran employed in Mahommedan build- 
ing. Unhappily, a knowledge of the forms of 
architecture and a knowledge of modern build- 
ing construction, each separately studied, are 
to a great extent the staple of present-day 
studies, examination, and practice, and to this 
imperfect method of education much of the 
superficiality of design and construction in 
modern architecture may be justly imputed. 

The sense that the architect of a particular 
building was emphatically the master of his 
work, rather than the unwilling slave of 
intractable materials and awkward conditions, 
is so rarely conveyed to the mind by a modern 
erection other than a simple work of engineer- 
ing, that the conclusion is enforced that many 
architects have no genuine enjoyment in their 
handling of the building crafts, and are unable 
from ‘want ‘of properly-directed study to 
express any appreciation of the means they 
employ to attain their ends in their work, 

To the architectural student the remedy for 
this weakness does not lie in devotion to a 
new style of architecture, but in a new style 
of building; not in a fresh reyulsion from 
licence in form to austerity, or in a craze for 
individualistic ornament. The remedy is 
a complete recognition of the artistic value 
of thorough knowledge and direct. purpose 
in construction. “In quietness. and confi- 
dence shall be your strength—but ye would 
not.”” Genuine interest will be found 
in the quality of each craft or trade; and 
the unaffected employment of each for its 
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native or innate beauty and interest will 
replace superficiality, and a sense of texture 
in material and suitakility in form will follow. 
Brickwork can be beautiful both as material 
and workmanship, stonework in adaptability 
and freedom of treatment, slating in pattern 
and quality, carpentry framings and joinery 
in direct expression of construction. 

Full acquaintance with the nature and uses 
of the materials for which he has to prepare 
designs, or more exactly in which he designs, 
is of fundamental importance to an architect. 
A slight general acquaintance will not be suf- 
ficient to ensure the technical sympathy which 
is recognisable so seldom, but is of such value. 
A certain knowledge that does not mistake 
the quauty and peculiar beauty of each 
material is needed, so that the problem of the 
design may ally itself directly with the 
medium of its construction. This harmony, 
having very much to do with architectural 
beauty, sound and ingenious construction, will 
be quite readily seen to have intimate con- 
nexion with a right and sympathetic use of 
material. Constructive skill in unsuitable and 
unlovely material is as inharmonious as 
beautiful form badly constructed in a fine 
material. The art which employs materials 
successfully in building is as real as that 
which constructs with permanence and 
economy. Without construction, building is 
impossible; but unless exercised in suitable 
materials, with a proper sense of their nature 
and serviceakleness, fine architecture is 
equaliy unattainable. 

The study of materials is primary to the 
architect, then the study of construction and 
purpose, followed by such esthetic considera- 
tions as have not been evolved in their pro- 


gress through an artistic mind. The im- 
pressiven which is architectural, in the 
Temple of the Sphinx has its main sources 


in these three primary s 
combine in a building that owe 
what is commonly regarded as architectural 
detail or to esthetic considerations. Dignity, 
fitness, and security are expressed alike by 
the material, construction, and ar 

Material, though a constructive element, 
has, however, an wsthetic quality if it governs, 
as it should, the genesis of the detailed form. 
It imparts the quality of texture. so little 
understood in English practice. The general 
tendency here is to confuse it with the decora- 
tive values of materials, which lie solely in 
their superficial colour or polish. The 
esthetic value of a building material, how- 
ever commonplace its nature, is to be expressed 
by its use and workmanship, form deriving 
character from its natural qualities ; and with- 
out this esthetic expression of the texture 
of material the finer effects of architecture 
cannot be realised. Into the appreciation of 
building texture costliness or intrinsic beauty, 
such as that of marbles, veneers, or of colour 

ini rasts of richness, do not enter ; 
f Is 
little to do with the essence of archi- 
tecture, though one of the first among those 


they here 
nothing to 


many accessories conveniently described as 
“handmaids.”’ ‘The same considerations 
which govern the decorative painting of 


interiors apply generally to the use of 
materials for their colour or superficial value. 
Though the student of building construction 
can be safely advised not to concern himself 
with these for a while, he cannot undertake 
as an architect the sympathetic study of 
materials, for the purpose of designing with 
them, with no other sense of texture than 
that which recognises the similarity of red 
Mansfield stone with red brick, and employs 
them im juxtaposition to express their common 
red c clerist: A true perception of 
texture as a constructive and artistic quality 
will endow the use of our ordinary building 
materials, whether employed in important and 
great works or in such humkler things as 
warehouses, cottages, or even garden walls, 
with direct interest. and beauty. The student 
may assure himself that if the texture of 
each material and its related craft is 
thoroughly comprehended he will have at 
hand a fountain of simple beauty which will 
give new vigour to design, and which will, 
besides, place for him the study of ornament 
upon a new and vital basis. Pseudo-archi- 
tectural forms which are lifeless apart from 
their original purpose and material will be 
replaced by the new stimulus of seeking to 
xpress the possibilities and quality of the 
modern material in his hands. . 
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Will beauty of form, however, attend upon 
beautiful building construction? It will be 
fairly obvious to a generation such as ours, 
reared into a general sense of architectural 
fitness by education in the mixed particulars 
of illogical standards of taste, that it will 
not be so. As a matter of course, to such 
any beautiful architectural forms must be 
derived from some extraneous source and 
apphed fo the building, as it would be im- 
possible, for a dilettante, to conceive of 
building construction as otherwise than Philis- 
tine and ugly. 

If this prevalent view is correct and to be 
maintained by education, we must have a new 
term for beauty in shitecture, beautiful 
architecture and beautiful building not being 
identical and not necessarily connected. It 
is a consequence of this prevalent view that 
building construction bocks and those on 
architectural history proper have dealt with 
apparently different subj , the former with 
the matter-of-fact ne ties of building, and 
the latter with the forms which impart archi- 
tectural beauty. This conclusion, -I fear, 
represents the state of the case in the minds 
of present-day authorities; the grouping of 
subjects and books, schemes of architectural 
examination and of education leading thereto 
seem to have as their basis the segregation 
of the arts of design from the practice of 
construction. The student is expected to sort 
himself either as a constructor or artist, and 
nourish his bent accordingly, and in either 
compartment he is secure from becoming a 
great architect. 

A definition which seeks for intellectual 
expression in building construction as the 
secret of true architectural beauty will almost 
fy the inquiry as to the relation of keauty 
n to building art. Refinement and 
adornment follow upon this premise, and it 
need not be considered that the bare require- 
ments of an enclosing construction is all the 
building art allows. The Great Pyramid, the 
Parthenon, the Pantheon, a medizval vaulted 
cathedral, or a Renaissance dome each exem- 
plity the operation of trained intellect on 
constructive problems. 

It would be an affectation to suggest that 
books or lectures dealing practically with the 
needs of a student of building could impart 
the art of architecture, but it should be 
claimed that the student of construction 
should discern the elements of architectural 
beauty in that subject, just as in the study 
of beautiful buildings they should be attracted 
to their fundamentally architectural construc- 
tion. 

The purport of this introductory address is 
fulfilled in pointing out that the studies of 
the architectural student should concentrate 
upon the motives and materials of construction 
as true sources of varied streams of interest 
and beauty. Apart from passing fashions, 
these make architecture permanently effective. 
Underlying my purpose has been the hope of 
linking ancient reference with present prac 
tice by a linked study of historical building 
in order to avoid such a concentration of atten- 
tion on modern use in construction as would 
relegate precedent to what would improperly 
te called the artistic side of the architecture. 
A very narrow view of artistic architecture 
only would either profess disregard for the 
modern sense in construction or the ancient 
in form; the true view equally observes both 
in each; the artistic architect and the prac- 
tical builder are not properly separate entities 
or corporatior 

This basis of study is the ideal for the 
architect; to illustrate and prove it would 
be easier from the standpoint of a review of 
past works of architecture than of the means 
now at hand of achieving fresh ones, but the 
present is the most living force with which 
the student will have to engage, and, modern 
architecture having nothing wherewith to 
express herself but building construction, to 
us the more necessary study shall have the 
more abundant comeliness. ~ 

Ot other forces, of the power of the past, 
of the aspirations of pure artists who were 
not constructors, we may be led to speak 
later in dealing with the historical progression 
of building experiment. 

+ —___ 
A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 

The late Mr. Joseph Waterhouse, of Keigh- 
ley, builder and contractor, formerly mayor 
and alderman of the borough, has left estate 


valued at 40,5837. 
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The Northern Architectural Association Visi) 
to Stella Hall and Axwell Hall. 

An interesting outing arranged in connexior 
with the Northern Architectural Associatior 
was held on Saturday afternoon, when the 
members paid a visit to Stella Hall, the resi 
dence of Mr Joseph Cowen. The party were 
met at Stella Hall by Mr. Joseph and Miss 
Cowen, who conducted their visitors over the 
historic building and explained many features 
of interest. Mr. Cowen explained that Stelle 
Hall was a religious house in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, but there were nc 
authentic data until about 140, when the hall 
was grated by the Bishop of Durham to the 
nuns of St. Bartholomew, who had a nunnery 
in Newcastle. Stella Hall remained a nunnery 
until the time of Henry VIII., after which it 
sed into the hands of the Tempest family. 
Lord Widdrington subsequently became _ the 
possessor, and later the Towneleys,, from 
whom it was at present leased. ‘tella Hall 
was still in the form of a cross. The Iast 
material alteration made to the building was 
executed by Mr. John Dobson over forty 
years ago. The party afterwards drove te 
Axwell Hall, which was erected about 10 
years ago from the designs of the late Mr. 
James Paine. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. W. H. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., has removed 
from 28, Theobald’s-road, to 2, Bedford. 
square, W.C. 

Mr. Campbell Jones, F.R.I.B.A., who has 
for many years carried on his practice at 42, 
Bedford-row, W. has moved to Skinners’ 
Hall, 9, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street, E.C. 


Orme-square, Bayswater. 

This freehold property, now offered foi 
sale, consists of twelve houses, around three 
sides of a garden, whose estimated rentals 
amount to nearly 2,600/. per annum; the area 
extends to 73,340 ft. super., with frontages te 
Bark-place and St. Petersburg-place, and one 
of 241 ft., on the open side, to Bayswater-hill. 
The pleasant retreat and garden, one of the 
last after its kind in the town, was laid out 
on the site of one of the Kensington gravel 
pits i 1815 by Edward Orme, who built the 
houses, together with one for his own occupa; 
tion, at irregular intervals. Orme, a descen- 
dant, of the old Cheshire family, was print- 
seller to George III. and the Prince Regent, 
trading in New Bond-street. He bought the 
land, and also built Bayswater Chapel-of-ease 
—now St. Matthew’s Church—in St. Peters: 
burg-place. Nos. 1 and 2 in the square were 
the homes respectively of Sir Rowland Hill 
and Frederick (Lord) Leighton. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
his report for 1909 and 1910 Su 
H. Smith, Director and Secretary, 
to the increase of the 
of art in recent 


moment; the inflation of auction-room prices 
practically leaves public institutions, with 
their strictly limited means, deprived of any 
chance of success in open competition. There 
were 718,921 visitors to the Museum in 1909, 
and 967,592 in 1910, including 98,368 and 
158,071 on Sundays respectively. 


Rebuilding of Messina. 
new rules for the rebuilding of 
Messina permit the adoption of ' various 
systems of construction with the proviso 
that every building shali have a frame 
of iron, timber, or reinforced concrete; 
but frames may ke dispensed with fot 
masonry buildings of only one floor not more 
than 5 m. high and with walls whose thick- 
ness is not less than one-eighth of their height. 
Cornices and balconies must not project from 
walls more than 40 cm. and 60 cm. respec- 
tively ; terraces and roofs must not be heavier 
than 50 kg. and 45 kg. per square metre; 
cast-iron for columns and general structural 
work is prohibited. he-height of the houses 
must not exceed the width—a minimum of 
10 m. or 8 m.—of the street; buildings must 
not be higher than 10 m. to the eaves, though 
for churches and public buildings the limit is 
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6m. A sum of two millions will be expended 
ipon the Government buildings, for which are 
o be used masonry blocks and. lime and 
vozzuolana from Bacoli, with steel framework. 
the plans comprise improvements of the 
rbour and extension of the sea-front and 
road 100 m. wide alongside of the quays. 


Ashton, Northants. 

Mr. Charles de Rothschild, of Ashton Hall, 
jear Oundle, has in effect rebuilt the village 
y replacing ail the old thatched cottages 
vith substantial buildings of stone, in pa 
vith gardens all round them. The cottages 
ze let. to the labourers on the farms and 
state at a rent of 1s. 1d. per week. Each has 
wo ground floor rooms and three bedrooms 
bove; the fron; living-room is large and 
vell lighted, and fitted with a cooking range, 
eyond is another room with a second range 
nd a hot-water bath. 


Australia and the Island Site, Aldwych. 
The Parliament in Melbourne will in a few 
ys hence have before them the project for 
jurchasing the island site in Aldwych for the 
‘ew offices of the Australian Commonwealth 
nd the six States. It is understood that the 
vondon County Council will part with the 
reehold of the land, and that the scheme 
vill involve a total outlay estimated at some 
00,0007. The entire site at disposal covers 
n area of 24,360 ft. super., inclusively of the 
gasehold portion on which now stand the 
flices of the Victorian Government. 


St. Albans Abbey Church. 
The project for the substitution in St. 
\lbans Abbey Church of a stone groined 
oot to the north aisle for the plain oak roof 
at now covers it has been placed before 
J. Oldrid Scott, who has prepared plans 
nd drawings and an estimate amounting to 
,500/. has been given. 


Art in the Borough. 

/At the Borough Polytechnic, where the 
pasement is being rebuilt, an interesting 
xperiment in decoration is to be seen. One 
if the large ground-floor rooms, used chiefly 
ion purposes, has been taken in 
a band of art and decorated. 

ay, the have been covered 
vith a series of seven paintings representing 
h a spirit of modernity some of the pastimes 
f young Londoners. ‘There is a strong Post- 
mpressionistic flavour in the sckeme, due, of 
ourse, to the influence of Mr. Roger H. Fry, 
der whose direction the work has been 
me. ‘The intention of the series is humorous, 
d, apart from the technique, there is con- 
idevable attractiveness im the compositions. 
Ir. Fry himself contributes a panel, skil- 
ully designed for its position, in which the 
Neasures of elephant riding are suggested 
vithout a visit to the Zoo. Mr. Albert 
lothenstein shows us a seaside idyll, and Mr. 
JYuncan Grant, with some originality and 
onsiderable decorative charm, gives a 
ictorial demonstration of swimming. Mr 


ax Gill portrays a “Punch and Judy” 
how. ‘Lhe most amusing of all, however, is 


Ir, ¥. Etchell’s view of social life on Hamp- 
tead Heath—a Bank Holiday aspect. 

The colour scheme of the series is gay, and 
E we are not altogether enamoured of some of 
he designs, there is an enlivening touch 
hroughout the compositions. Painted in flat 
ints, and executed in a few weeks at a total 
ost of 100/., these mural decorations, if not 
n accordance with the accepted traditions of 
ecorative art, will serve the purpose of the 
nstitution, which is to brighten the thoughts 
f the people. 


Church Extension in Cleveland. 

The committee appointed ky the Archbishop 
f York to report on the needs of the Church 
n Middlesbroughand Cleveland considered that 
he following sums were urgently required :- 
Towards the payment of existing debts, 
4861. ; towards the provision of sites, 35,7720. ; 
or the erection of mission churches, 4,5501. ; 
or the erection of parish halls, 2,650/. ; for the 
rection of parsonage houses, 1,600/.—16,058/. 
Mther schemes—not so urgent as the above, 
ut, in the opinion of the committee, necessary 
-will involve an expenditure of an additional 
4,007. at least. The Archbishop has felt 
imself justified in issuing an appeal for 
0,0007., substantial contributions to which 
‘ave been received already. 
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The House of Commons. 

A new system of drainage is being placed 
in the House of Commons under the direction 
of the Office of Works. It is expected that 
the work will be completed pefore the re- 
assembly of Parliament. 


An Open-air Bath, Cardiff. 

Adlerman John Chappell, presiding over the 
Cardiff Parks Committee, introduced the ques- 
tion of an open-air kath at Llandaff Fields. 
He suggested that the scheme be taken in 
hand without delay, and that shrubs be 
planted on its slopes, so that a revenue might 
be secured from bathers next year. There 
had been serious congestion at Roath 
Park Lake ‘bathing boxes this year, and 
although 44,000 people had passed through the 
turnstiles, hundreds of people had to be turned 
away. He dared to say that 80,000 persons 
had been bathing in dangerous places during 
the same period. In order to relieve the con- 
gestion he advocated the provision of an 
open-air bath in Llandaff Fields. 


Bishopsgate Institute. 

The Institute, whose enlarged reference 
library will be reopened in the course of 
October by Lord Rosebery, has been enriched 
by the acquisition of the library of the late 
Mr. George Howell, M.P., comprising some 
6,000 volumes on social and economic ques- 
tions, purchased by his friends at a price of 
1,000/., an offer to buy them having been 
made from America. The Institute library, 
we may mention, possesses an unusually large 
and varied collection of works upon the his- 
tory and topography of London. 


Travelling Facilities to Tooting. 

It is hoped by residents in Lower Tooting 
that new means of transit may be established 
to supplement the existing tramway service. 
It is suggested that the City and South 
London tube, which now ends at Clapham 
Common, should be extended to Balham, 
Tooting, and perhaps to Wimbledon. Another 
idea is that the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway should build a station at 
Merton Bridge and increase the railway 
facilities. 


A Glasgow Fire. 

It has been widely stated that the ware- 
houses of the Scottish Wholesale Co-opera- 
tive Society in Glasgow, which were partially 
destroyed early this month, were built from 
designs placed second in the competition in 
1882 for the Municipal Buildings. This is an 
error. Messrs. Bruce & Hay were the archi- 
tects of the damaged warehouse, while the 
firm placed second in the Municipal Buildings 
competition, won by the late William Young, 
were Messrs. Hall & Taylor, of London. 


The Ordnance and Geological Surveys 
Report for 1910. 

The Director-General has just issued his 
report for last year. A special revision to 
facilitate the valuation of land is being made, 
and in advance of their normal turn, of the 
maps of those areas around towns where the 
details have been greatly changed during 
recent yee No maps are now produced at 
the nation’s cost to a scale greater than 25 in. 
to the mile; the old town maps to scales of 


5 ft. or 10 ft. to the mile are revised by the 
Sur at a charge of from 15s. to 20s. per 
acre. All the 6-in. and 25-in. maps are printed 


from photographic zinc plates. ‘The coloured 
l-in. maps are lithographed, transfers being 
taken from the copper plates, graven by hand, 
used for the i-in. uncoloured maps. On the 
geological side a large portion of the kingdom 
is mapped to the 6-in. scale, and maps of the 
whole country are made to scales of 1 mile, 
4 miles, and 25 miles to the inch; the explora- 
tions below sur are carried out ty the 
i parties of six 
ils, and photo- 
graphers, apiece. The maps are plotted and 
printed by the Ordnance Survey, who use, for 
the most part, colour printing in yellow, blue, 
and red— inks yielding some 900 tints. 
The census-taking in the current year, the 
Wreck Register, the transfer of the telephone 
service of the National Company to the State, 
and the land-tax schemes of the Government 
have greatly increased the demands upon the 
work and output at Southampton. 
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The Stort River Navigation and Lea 
Conservancy. 

The Lea Conservancy Board have ratified 
their purchase from Sir Walter Gilbey of the 
Stort River Navigation, which, as the River 
Stort, separates Essex from Hertfordshire. 
The Navigation extends from Bishop’s Stort 
ford into the Lea, and enters the Thames by 
way of the Lea Cut from Bromley at Lime- 
house. ‘he water supply is gained chiefly 
from springs at Elsenham and from small 


afiluents along its course, on which are fifteen 
locks, 13 ft. 6 in. wide, and from 3 ft. 3 in. 


to 4 ft. 6 in. deep throughout, The Board 
intend to repair the locks, banks, and bridges, 
and to adapt the river for the passage of 
barges of 65 tons burthen. 


Metropolitan Sewage System. 
To-morrow (Saturday), at the Stonebridge 
Outfall Works, Mr. H. Mallaby-Deeley, M.P., 
will open controlling valves and thus link up 
the sewers in the Brent area of Willesden 
with the Metropolitan main drainage system. 
The ceremony will take place at three o’clock. 


University of London: British Museum and 
Victoria and Albert Museum Lectures. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., will 
commence a course of twenty-four University 
Extension lectures on “ Ancient Architecture ” 
at the British Museum (by permission of the 
trustees), on Tuesday, October 3, at 4.30 p.m. 
Also a course of twenty-four lectures on 
“Renaissance Architecture’’ at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (by permission of the 
Board of Education), cn Monday, October 2, 
at 5 p.m. These courses are to be fully 
illustrated by lantern slides, photographs, 
diagrams, and models, while the museums, 
which seem the natural home for a series of 
such lectures, abound in ancient and Renais- 
sance examples, which will be visited and 
explained by the lecturer during the class 
held at the end of each discourse. Particu- 
lars may ke obtained from Miss Gaudet, 120, 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


University College. 

The new session in the Faculties of Arts, 
ws, Science, Engineering, etc., at Univer- 
y College will be opened on October 2. On 
Octoker 12 Mr. E. 8. Prior, F.R.I.B.A., will 
deliver the first of a course of Carpenters’ 
Company lectures upon English mediaeval 
architecture. 


I 
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Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

The teaching in the architectural classes in 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts is 
arranged to enable students to qualify for the 
examinations held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and other professional ex- 
aminations, as well as qualifying for the 
National Competition, the L.C.C. Art Scholar- 
ships, and for admission to the School of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. The classes are now 
in progress, the subjects including architec- 
tural design and drawing, building construc- 
tion, structural mechanics, letter cutting in 
stone, wood carving, ornamental leadwork, 
ironwork, and bronze casting. Mr. 8S. B. 
Caulfield, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. F. H. Mansford, 
Mr. P. J. Waldiam, and other qualified 
teachers are associated in the work of instruc- 
tion. On Wednesday evenings a course of 
lectures is given from 8.15 to 9.30, the growth 
of a house being explained. The whole of 
the details, including site, drainage, hot water 
supply, etc., will be considered. A Saturday 
afternoon class will be held from 2.30 to 5 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, where 
examples of old work will be studied. 


School of Art Wood-Carving. 

The School of Art Wood-Carving, 39, 
Thurloe-place, South Kensington, which is 
under royal patronage, has been reopened 
after the usual summer vacation, and we 
are requested to state that some of the free 
studentships in the evening classes main- 
tained by means of funds granted to the 
school by the London County Council are 
vacant. The day classes of the school are 
held from ten to one and two to five on five 
days of the week, and from ten to one on 
Saturdays. The evening class meets on three 
evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons. 
Forms of application for the free studentships 
and any further particulars relating to the 
scliool may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Da 
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Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. 

The announcements for the session show that 
a variety of subjects of practical and 
theoretical importance may be studied at this 
polytechnic. In the electrical engineering 
department the new generating station, which 
was opened by the Chairman of the London 
County Council last winter, is now available 
for the instruction of senior students in both 
day and evening courses. The equipment of 
this station is very complete in all details of 
the generation and. distribution of continuous 
and alternating current. -In the mechanical 
engineering department the equipment for 
experimental work in aeronautics has been 
much increased. Various classes are held, in 
which instruction is given in craftsmanship 
and other artistic work. 


Lectures on Electric Lighting. 

Two ‘popular lectures. will be given by 
Mr. Frederic H. Taylor, A.M.Inst.E.E., 
A.M.Inst.M.E., on “Recent Developments in 
Electric Lighting and Other Applications of 
Electricity,” on October 4 and 6 next, com- 
mencing each evening at 8 p.m. Tickets may 
be had on application to the Secretary at the 
Willesden Polytechnic, Priory Park-road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 

The Gas Fire. 

The question of heating buildings, domestic 
and otherwise, has engaged the active atten- 
tion of architects for many years, and par- 
rly in London—the ‘‘city of fogs ’— 
» the damaging effects of the “smoke 
nuisance’’ are so manifest, this actvitiy has 
of late largely been devoted to studying the 
question from a more scientific aspect than 
hitherto, i.e., not merely from the point of 
view of obtaining heat and that only, but of 
obtaining it in its most convenient and 
hygienic form. Of late years, in this country 
especially, where the vagaries of the climate 
have been so marked at all seasons of the year, 
the coal fire has to some extent fallen out of 
favour, for the simple reason that it is not 

s to adapt that means of heating to the 
temperatures to which we are sub- 
jected, and, as a consequence, a system of 
heating that is always instantly at the will 
of the user is becoming more widely known 
and adopted day ky day. We refer to the 
gas fire. This means of heating has found a 
good deal of favour with those who are in a 
position to appreciate the advantages to be 
gained thereby. The work that the largest 
metropolitan gas company have undertaken in 
offering to architects the free fixing of gas 
fires for 4 trial period may induce members of 
the profession who hi not had personal 
experience of modern gas heating to take this 
opportunity to study the subject more closely. 
If they do, it may lead to their advising the 
still wider adoption of this system of heating. 


Nottingham Building Scciety. 

After the fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Nottingham and Midland Counties Per- 
manent Building Society, held a few days ago, 
it was decided that in future the title of the 
association should-te the ‘‘ Midland Counties 
Permanent Building Society.” 


a 
A GATE AT HATFIELD. 
Our illustration presents a gate in the 


gardens of Hatfield, to which our attention 


has been called by Mr. Robert Falconer. The 
measured drawing is by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner. It was brought to its present po: 


tion from a neighbouring park, and the initials 
are those of a-baronet, who died before 1689. 
Its interest lies in the fact that it was pro- 
duced befure the Frenchman Tijou’s work so 
ily influenced -the art of ironworking 

d, there being many reasons for 
believing that he was not here before the 
arrival of William and Mary. These are set 
out aj length in Mr. Starkie Gardner’s forth- 
coming kook, which not only deals exhaus- 
tively with the work of Tijou, but also with 
that of his successors, as well as with that of 
his purely English rivals, whose names even 
have hitherto heen unknown to us. 
Notwithstanding all researches, the real 
fashion of the richly-worked iron gates of 
Charles and James II., mentioned by con- 
temporary writers, remains quite unknown. 
The gates before us, though naive in design 
present many of the characteristics of the later 
English school, which developed side by side 
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with Tijou’s richer and more florid style. 
They may even show that he was perhaps 
not so wholly uninfluenced by the ironwork 
he found in England on his arrival, as hither- 
to supposed, but this, however, opens up a 
ion which cannot as yet be profitably 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Library at Clydebank. 

The designs of the fifteen architects chosen 
to compete in the competition for a Carnegie 
public library at Clydebank have been con- 
sidered by the assessor, Mr. James Miller, 
A.R who has awarded the first premium 
(507:) to Messrs. A. M‘Innes Gardner and 
Robert Whyte, the second premium (30/.) to 
Messrs. Stewart and Paterson, and the third 
premium (25/.) to Mr. Charles Menart, all 
practising in Glasgow. 

Diisseldorf Extension. 

On p. 365 full reference is made to this 

competition, which is open until next July. 


Cottage Hospital, Skegness. 

In this competition Mr. Ernest R. ‘Sutton, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Nottingham, was the assessor, 
and he has awarded the premium (15/. 15s.) to 
Mr. F. J. Parkinson, of Blackburn. Mes: 
Moore & Archibald, of Middlesbrough 
Mr. Josiah Auty, A.R.I.B.A., of Morley, were 
placed second and third respectively. 


Engiish House Design. By ERNE 


st WILL- 


mort, F.R.I.B.A. (London: B. T. Bats- 
ford, 94, High Holborn. Price 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Ir architects generally have had some reason 
to complain of a lack of public appreciation 
and recognition, and have felt at times the 
disheartening sensation of playing to empty 
houses, at any rate the designers of domesti 
work are not without encouragement. For 
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them the house is always full and the apple 
spontaneous and generous if, as might 
expected, a little indiscriminate at times. 

This -widespread and increasing pu 
interest is responsible for the making of m 
books, and the very fact that there are 
many has prompted Mr. Ernest Willmott 
write another. It occurred to him that 
might be helpful if the material alre 
zollected could be “sifted and collated i 
form which would enable those who have h 
technical or historic knowledge of Eng 
domestic architecture to appreciate the ¢ 
of its modern tendencies and to underst 
something of the principles upon which 
that is best in them is based.”” 

The method adopted is to state brieft 
few general principles to which all g 
design should conform, and then to note t 
application to the examples—both ancient 
modern—chosen for illustration. 

In order to define and explain the posit 
in English architecture of the examples 
cites, the author has found it desirable 
deal with them historically. A most inter 
ing chapter reviews such questions as 
development of the old English house, 
arrival of the Renaissance, the fusion of 
old methods and the new motives, and 
survival of the earlier traditions in the sma 
houses. The next chapter deals with 
Revival, illustrated by the work of Ph 
Webb, Bodley and Garner, and R. Nort 
Shaw, and leads to a selection of ¢ 
temporary designs which appears to be fa 
representative. 

The book is intended to appeal nog ¢ 
to the architect, but to all those who, takin 
general interest in the subject, wish to In 
more about it and to reconcile their taste 
their understanding. 

We welcome this timely and admiré 
attempt to efiect this reconciliation n 
heartily, for it must be confessed that 
many of the previous works on English ar 
tecture are rather by way of being pict 
books, which, however useful as_ be 
of reference, or as drawing-room  té 


A Gate at Hatfield. 


Measured Drawing by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. 
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aments, make little appeal to the under- 
aiding. 
though it may be too soon to attempt 
sum up the whole meaning and effect of 
Gothic revival, it seems fairly clear 
it, at any rate, we owe to it the present 
pgnition of the value of good materials and 
whe need for sound and artistic craftsman- 
b in using them in a way that is chara 
stic of their nature. From the author 
sresting remarks on texture and quality of 
face we gather that the simpler the design 
he fewer and simpler its features—the more 
expression of the whole is dependent on 
quality and the treatment of the materials, 
sreas in buildings where “purely archi- 
ural quality obviously plays a more 
hinanl part,’ where the features are 
ny and elaborate, the surface texture of 
material is no longer of such a vital 
jortance. 
f we must find some point to criticise in 
interesting a kook we should be inclined 
take exception to parts of Chapter III., 
ticulariy to its title—Concerning the Chief 
nciples of House Design—which we think 
lable to mislead. ‘hese principles we find 
merated as repose, proportion, scale, 
thm, cclour, texture, etc. 
& is not simply a concern for pendantic 
aracy of expressions which leads us to say 
we should have thought it more accurate 
lescribe them as qualities, not as principles 
ualities inherent in all good designs which 
the outcome of the proper application of 
right principles of design, but not the 
aciples themselves. Indeed, we notice 
it the author himself refers to them else- 
sre as qualities. 
. principles, we take it, is generally under- 
pd to be more in the nature of a precept, a 
| of conduct to be pursued, a course of 
on to be taken towards a desired end. 
imyone, therefore, who might reasonably 
ect from the title of this chapter to find 
principles explained whereby these desir- 
2 qualities could be obtained would be to 
le extent disappointed, for to enumerate 
qualities of a flower, its form, its colour, 
perfume, is not the same thing as to 
lain the creative principle governing its 
anic growth. While an exhaustive analysis 
the elements of such qualities as propor- 
a and rhythm, and the conditions under 
ich they occur may do something towards 


From Mr, Willmott’s “English House Design.” 
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Newton St. Cyres, Crediton, Devonshire. 


From Mr. Willmott’s “English House Design.” 


helping the student to formulate for himself 
the principles which govern the organic growth 
of a building, by means of which the desirable 
qualities of proportion, rhythm, or repose may 
be obtained, we cannot help feeling that the 
author’s sense of the impossibility of entering 
into philosophical discussion may result in 
giving au impression that he is a little too 
ready to refer these abstract qualities back to 
our natural sense of the fitness of things—as if 
everyone’s sense of the fitness of things was 
alway an infallible court of appeal; whereas 
his readers might welcome some further 
explanation of the relation between these 
abstract qualities and the practical require- 
ments of the building, which explanation need 
not lead us far “into the region of meta- 
physics. 

When, for instance, the author asks, “To 
what, then, is this quality of repose due?”’ 
and proceeds, ‘This is not an easy question 


The Double-Cube Room, Wilton. 
(B. T. Batsford.) 


(B. T. Batsford.) 
to answer in a few words, Like human 
character, it is the cumulative result of many 
influences. We find this quality in a simple 
block of old farm buildings where evidently 
no self-conscious effort has been made to 
achieve any particular effect, just as we recog- 
nise a beauty and strength in the character 
of many simple folk who are probably totally 
unconscious of ever having deliberately culti- 
vated a single virtue,’’ it seems to us that 
he succeeds in a very few words in supply- 
ing a good working answer. The repose is 
ihere tecause “no self-conscious effort has 
been made to achieve any particular effect.’’ 
After this suggestive and, as we think, help- 
ful explanation, to be told that ‘““we may 
not be akle to say why it (repose) is there 
any more than we may be able to say why 
a certain arrangement of notes produces har- 
mony and another discord,’ but that the 
healthy eye recognises it just as the healthy 
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Cottage at Croyde, N. Devon. 
From Mr. Willnott’s ‘‘ English House Design.” (B, T, Batsford.) 


ear recognises harmony, seems to be making 
rather an unnecessary mystery of it all, which 
tends to defeat the okject of the book, for 
people are most rea interested in that 
which they can most easily understand. 

When, again, in discussing proportion he 
imagines a room 8 ft. square and 20 ft. high, 
and remarks that it is immediately apparent 
that there is something wrong with that room, 
that it is too high for its area, it would have 
been more interesting and useful if he had told 
us why, and, instead of referring it back to our 
sense of the fitness of things, had pointed 
out that the bad proportion is only im- 
mediately apparent because we happen to 
know the nature of the room—a room for 
domestic use in a private house—and that 
the Jofty proportion is not the natural 
outcome of the practical requirements of the 
and does not create the internal 

effect which is the chare 
ion of its nature and purpo 

we had not known this we s 
not have been in a position to judge whether 
the proportion was good or not. 

We gather that the author does not wish 
us to think that there are amy fixed or 
arbitra rules of proportion equally applic- 
able to interiors of every character, or that 
it is not possible to imagine an interior to 
which the proportion of two and a half cubes 
in height would be appropriate and pleasing 
to the eye, when it produces the esthetic 
e: on characteristic of that particular 


There also seems a danger in the way the 
subject is treated that the layman. or the 
student may carry away the idea that such 
lities as proportion or thm are con- 

y, or even arbitrarily, applied to 
the “spiritual element” after the 
material element has been provided for, 
instead of realising that these qualities are 
the unconscious and inevitable results of the 
organic growth of a structure that is created 
by an artist in conformity with principle. 

Although the author clearly shows how 
intimately the quality of proportion is con- 
nected with every structural detail of the 
building, yet he thinks this is the engineer’s 
outiook—the accomplishment of a purpose by 
the most direct means—and that “it is only 
after the dictates of constructive propriety and 
of practical expediency have keen satisfied 
that the element of proportion begins to enter 
the field of art, and it is in the varying degree 
of the refinements then exercised that the 
quality of the artist is discerned.” 

Making all allowances for the general ten- 
dency of its context, this sentence is difficult 
to follow. On the contrary, it might be con- 
sidered that the spiritual element of propor- 
tion should enter into and govern the design 
from the first conception of the idea; that its 
influence on the shapes and heights of each 
unit helps constructive propriety and practical 
expediency to express ideas and to satisfy 
the spiritual element; that its absence may 
lead to rooms two and a half cubes in height. 


and that in th 
ments then ex 
is discerned quite as much ai 
refinements of detail, which simply heighten 
and complete the spiritual satisfaction already 
obtained by the main structural proportions of 
the building. 

Tt is impossible, however, within the limits 
of a review to do justice to every point of 
principle or method that is raised. That, such 
points are raised is, to us, the chief value of 
such books. We recommend everyone in- 
terested in the subj to read it for himself. 
Tt is not too long, it is never dull, and it is pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs of good 


varying degree of the refine- 
d the quality of the artist 
in the after 


examples. 

The Ancient Stained Glass of Hxeter 

Cathedral. By F. Drake and J. M. 
(Exeter: Pollard & Co., Exeter. 


VALUABLE and detailed account of the 
stained glass in Exeter Cathedral and its 
restoration—particularly as regards the 
choir—is en by this pamphlet, which con- 
tains reprints of two papers read before the 
Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society—the 
first in 1879, by the late Fred. Drake, who 


began estoration, and the second in 
1909 on, Mr. Fred. Morris Drake, 
who has continued the work. Much light has 


ty years 
earlier date, was still obscure 
in the history of the glass. The great east 
window, Luilt about 1300, had six trefoil- 
headed lights, which were glazed (1308-26) by 
Master Walter, believed to have come from 
Rouen, where the glass was bought. In 1389 
the window was rebuilt in the Perpendicular 
manner and with nine lights, and Robert 
Lyen, of Exeter, was employed to reglaze it. 
The new lights at the top and in the centre 
are painted frankly in the style of his day 
with while instead of flesh-coloured faces and 
the haios in the same piece, and yellow stain is 
used in them. But the adaptation of the old 
lights to their new positions in the sidelights, 
three on each side, is of special interest. The 
old glass differed in shape and size from the 
new openings. ‘The borders were cut to fit the 
cinquefoil heads as nearly as possible, and 
fhe added height had to he filled up by means 
of new bases and canopies. The former are 
in the contemporary style, but the latter show 
the craftsman deliberately archaising—an 
almost unique occurrence in medizval art. 
In order to maintain harmony with. the figures 
he gave their new canopies the rigid design, 
clumsy outlines, and heavy colouring of 
Master Walter’s work sixty years earlier. 
Mr. Drake gives many other interesting 
notes on the glass of this cathedral, and even 
las a good word to say for the notorious 
Peckitt, who carried out a drastic restoration 
of it about 1750. “Vor all his sins glass 
painters should remember him kindly. He 
lived in a bad age; he had no access to good 
material, no. one to teach him. .In the face 


been thrown by the research of th 
on what, at the 
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ci difficulties innumerable he actually ¢ 
induce the vesurrection of our craft. “Alo! 
he did fh in that XVIIIth-centu 
slough of complacent ignorance, ‘to, feel | 
way towards the light. Where he sowed v 
120 years later, did the reaping, often, I fe: 
with anythir 


x but gratitude towards him.” | 


School Planning at Home and Abroad. 
W. . Wess, Licentiate | R.I.Bd 
M.R.San.J. With numerous illustration 
(London: The Sanitary Publishing Co 
pany, Ltd., Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E. 
1s. net.) 
Ar the Twenty-fifth Annual Congress of t 
Royal Sanitary Institute at Brighton, \ 
Webb. read an able paper on “‘School Ple 
ning,’’ which was illustrated by a good ma 
interesting plans of schools. and it is #1 
paper, with the illustrations, which has be 
published as a booklet. Much of the par 
appeared in our pages in our issue | 
October 1 last, and we are glad to call atte 
tion to the publication of it in this form, 
it should be of interest and value to the 
engaged in school work. 


The Making of a Great Canadian Railwa 


By Freperick A. Tarsor. . With fort 
three illustrations and map. (Londoi 
Seeley, Service, & Co., Ltd., Great Russe 
street. 16s. net.) 


Tus is the story, to quote the subsidia 
title of the work, ‘‘of the search for a 
discovery of the route, and the constructy 
of the néarly-completed Grand Trunk Paci 
Railway fromthe Atlantic to the Pacif 
with some account of the hardships at 
stirring adventures of its constructors in u 
explored country ’’—the pioneer survey, t 


be of interest and ‘value to the you 
engineer. The chief actor in this hu 
undertaking appears to have been M™ 


Charles Melville Hays, the President of t 
Grand Trunk system, and the author giv 
detailed information showing the manner 
which ‘fan idle thought [by Mr. Hay 
evolved into the most stupendous railw 
constructional enterprise in the history 
the iron road. To undertake 3,543 miles 

-class railway as one concrete projé 
represents a colossal task, especially when 
is recalled that at the time of its conceptx 
the population of the Dominion did n 
exceed 6,000,000 souls.’’ Though the wo 
is not intended to appeal to the engine 
we must not omit to mention that Mr. B. 4 
Kelliher is the engineer-in-chief of # 
Grand Trunk Pacific, Messrs. Foley, Wele 
& Stewart being the constructional enginee) 
It was resolved to make the railway a mod 
one, and the British railways, it is pleasn 
to note, were taken as ‘‘ models,’’ ‘‘ the fir 
cost’? to be ‘‘the last cost.” ‘‘The co 
struction of the line was taken in hand 
rge stretches at a time, ranging in leng 
from 40 to 100 miles or more. At interva 
of every two or three miles the constructo 
stablished camps for a small army of me 
hor; and material, while ample suppli 
of food were stored to meet their requit 
ments for six or nine months. In additio 
section was subdivided into divisio 
ng up to 12 miles in length, on whi 
dent engineers were stationed. . - 
Something like $100,000, or 20,0007., we 
being poured out every day to provide wo! 
for over 25,006 men who were engaged in 
mighty struggle wth rock, muskeg, al 
forest.”” 
The volume contains a great deal of ente 
taining matter, including some amusil 
anecdotes, but we have no space for 
detailed notice. The author describes tl 
many difficulties of the undertaking—not #l 
least being the muskeg, or bog-swamp—al 
ves particulars of the Quebec bridge—tl 
lge before the disaster and the new desig 
—about which readers of the Builder @ 
familiar. In the 350 pages of his work, m 
one of which is dull, the author has givé 
an admirable and well-written account of 
undertaking which will rank as one of # 
i that Canada has attempted; 4 
ing is a great one, and it has bee 
worthily deseriked by Mr. Talbot. 


1911.] 
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Selected Piztur 
William Ma 
Pall Mall.) 

Tas is an illustrated catalogue issued by 

Messrs. Wallis & Son as a souvenir of the 

nteresting Hshibition held a few months ago, 

ind to which we referred in our issue of 

May 19, p. 605. Most of the reproductions 

ie Rembrandt photogravures, one of the pic- 

ures being “Sunday Morning,’ illustrated 

m this page. Bosboom had a fine sense of 

he pictorial qualities of architecture, and 

possessed draughtsmanship of a rare order. 


Sg 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Sewerace or Sea Coast Towns. By 
Henry C. Adams. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. 5s. net.) 

History or Bripce 


by Johannes Boshoom and 
s. (The French Gallery, 120, 


Encinrrrine. By 


Henry Grattan Tyrrell, C.E. (Published by 
she author, at Chicago, 1911. $4-00.) 
i gegen 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Some illustrations of gilt and leather wall 
hgings are given in the Art Journal, with 
historical notes. ‘‘It is difficult to-day to 
‘ealise the immense importance in early times 
of gilt and decorated leather work as applied 
wall decoration, for its eclipse during the 
ViIth century was complete, and its manu- 
facture never became a national industry in 
England. Stamped leather for decoration lost 
its importance early in the XVIIIth century, 
and was superseded by painted ornament on 
leather, which continued in use for a long 
time for screens.’’ The series of articles in 
the Art Journal, under the title of “Interiors 
of English Mansions,’’ includes Boughton in 
Northamptonshire. ‘Boughton affords a 
most interesting study,’? writes Miss Jourdai 

! and decorations 


while the earlier buildin 
which remain serve to illustrate the transition 
in style.’’ Other articles deal with the Mort- 
lake tapestries and the Thistle Chapel. 

| Some valuable hints on decorative design 
may be obtained from the photographs of 


Sunday Morning. By Johannes Bosboom. 
(By permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son.) 


Chinese mirrors illustrating the first article 
in the Burlington Magazine. The article by 
Herbert Cescinsky on English lacquer work 
gives examples of cabinéts and other pieces, 
exceptionally good in design. The book 
notices this month contain reviews of a large 
number of continental works of considerable 
importance to the artist. 

In the Connoisseur will be found an 
illustrated article on the furniture in Sir 
Frederic Cowen’s collection, a further instal- 
ment on the Salting collection, mainly dealing 
with bronzes and reliefs, and numerous notes 
of interest on works of art of various types and 
periods. 

The Studio gives an important place to 
Professor Jiro Harada’s article on modern 
Japanese Cloisonné enamels, illustrated by 
numerous examples of bowls, vases, etc. In 
the review of the National Competition of 
Schools of Art it is noted with satisfaction 
that the Board of Education now proposes to 
develop rather than curtail the resources of 
this method of encouragement for the designer, 
and ihat it is likely that the exhibition will 
in future be held in a convenient and easily 
accessible gallery. The students’ designs 
reproduced in the article show much of a high 
degree of merit, and at times a really imagina- 
tive treatment, though at times we see a 
tendency to lapse into the hackneyed forms of 
conventionalisation so characteristic of the art 
school some ten or fifteen years kack. 

That well-known art magazine, Deutsche 
Kunst und Dekoration, published at Darm- 
stadt, has now a record of fifteen years, and 
the current issue shows that its sympathies 
remain wide. The colour plates include one 
after a picture by Hodler, a Secessionist whose 
work and Mr. Augustus John’s is inspired by 
similar motives. Otherwise, the magazine is 
illustrated by numerous half-tone blocks in 
monochrome, all of good appearance, and 
these, in connexion with articles on various 
subjects, enable the reader to obtain an 
extended view of the arts in Germany. Pro- 
fessor Angelo Jank, of Munich, is a decorative 
artist of merit, many of his compositions deal- 
ing with hunting scenes and warfare. The 
sculpture of Professor Hoetger, of Darmstadt, 
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is interesting, one piece being evidently in 
emulation of the missing Monna Lisa. The 
architecture includes work by Professor 
Hermann Muthesius, Professor Von Seidl, Mr 
Lutyens, Mr. Ino Campbell, and_ others. 
Various other illustrations are included of 
decorative work of all kinds. The new 
volume certainly opens. well. 

Mr. EB. B. Chancellor’s article in the Nine- 
teenth Century on the architectural master- 
pieces of London concerns itself chiefly with 
the buildings of the XVIIIth century ; but the 
more interesting paragraphs are towards the 
end, where Mr. chancellor emphasises the pre- 
vailing ignorance of architects and their work 
in the following terms :— 

“The ordinary amateur prides himself on 
knowing something of the characteristics of 
the old masters of pictorial art. He will 
point you out a Raphael or a Reynolds; a 
Cuyp or a Velasquez, with the assurance of 
a critic; even the more recondite masters will 
yield their mysteries to his indefatigable in- 
quiry; but in the case of the masterpieces of 
architecture few appear to take the trouble 
to learn when they were erected or who were 
responsible for their design, and the man who 
would blush to be thought uninformed of the 
name of a well-known painter will be found 
light-heartedly acknowledging his ignorance of 
the architect of some building whose outlines 
have been familiar features to him all his life. 
I cannot but think that it is this want 
of knowledge in this particular phase of art 
that largely makes the removal of some 
architectural masterpiece an easy matter com- 
pared with the relegation of some notable 
picture to another country. 

People will never stir a hand to preserve 
a thing unless they realise that it is not only 
an object of what absurdly called senti- 
mental value, but also an intrinsic part of 
the capital, and a possession as much worth 
preserving as a picture or a book. But when 
they do this, they will as stoutly defend what 
architectural remains we can still boast in 
London as they have done, on so many 
occasions, the masterpieces of pictorial art 
which would otherwise have been wrenched 
from our grasp. Were there but half as many 
amateur critics of architecture as there are 
connoisseurs of pictures, one would have com- 
paratively little to fear in this respect.” 

The important international exhibitions at 
Rome and Turin have quite overshadowed the 
efforts made this year at Charleroi, where a 
by no means unimportant industrial exposition 
has been gathered together and pleasantly 
housed in tasteful buildings. This exhibition 
is described in an article in Za Revue Générale, 
which suggests that it is well worth a visit 
i ed in the mining and metal- 
, the staple ones of the 


ng industri 
district. 

Concrete has an editorial on the second 
report of the Joint Committee on Reinforced 
Conerete. Following this is an article by Mr. 
Lakeman on the construction of the Free 
Church, Hampstead, the work. of Mr. 
Lutyens. The Canadian building regulations 
for reinforced concrete are instructive. Other 
short articles deal with various aspects of 
concrete construction in engineering and build- 
ing works. 

The Hiectrical Hngineer signalises its 
twenty-ninth year of issue by a reduction in 
price to twopence weekly and by a simul- 
taneous increase in the number of its pages. 
The current number describes the leading 


features of the Electrical Exhibition at 
Olympia. 
———_+4->—__. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bureaucracy v. Competition. 

Si1r,—I have read with much pleasure your 
arti on the refusal of the Scotch Education 
Department to allow the Aberdeen Education 
Committee to invite eight architects to send 
in plans for new buildings required by the 
Committee. You point to what is a very 
real danger to the future of our country, not 
only in architecture, but in every department 
of life.- The whole system of government is 
slowly changing. The British idea of govern- 
ment as ( allised in Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Right was for the public authority to 
see to things being properly done by others, 
not to employ public officials to do them. 
The true function of government is destroyed 
where instead of supervising it ‘undertakes to 
execute. With the architect, engineer, and 
contractor the public officer is rightly engaged 
in supervising in the public interest, otherwise 
a second public authority is needed to super- 
vise the first. Marx H. Jopen. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The vandalism in connexion with the Tatter- 
shall Castle fireplaces forms the subject of our 
leading article. It is suggested that a Minister 
of Fine Arts should -be appointed, and that 
archeological societies should supplement. the 
work of the Royal Commission. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s models and drawings for 
“ Macbeth ” and other plays are considered in 
our second Jeader with reference to Stage 
Architecture generally. 

Notes include: “Lhe White. Horse Cellars, 
and Hatchett’s, Piccadilly ” ; ‘‘ Heraldic Impro- 
pricties”; “ Municipal Improvements and 
Dis: Committees”; “ Houses versus Flats” ; 
“ Portinscale Bridge”? ; «The National Trust 
and Tattershall Castle” (p. 351). 

Some information on the structural features 
of the Crystal Palace is given on p. 351. 


“Contemporary Architects and their Work : 
. Hames & Young, of St. Louis ” (p. 352). 
ppreciative article is contributed by Mr. 
S. Swales, formerly chief designer in their 
Several of our illustrations are repro- 


office. 
duced from drawings made by Mr. Swales. 


Professor Beresford Pite’s lecture at the 
Architectural Association on ‘ Building Con- 
struction in Architectural Education” is 
reported on p. 355. 

Book. Reviews, (p. 358) include: | Mr. 
Willmott’s “‘ English House Design’; ‘* The 
Making of a Great’ Canadian Railway ” ; “ The 
Ancient Stained Glass of Exeter Cathedral” ; 
“School Planning at Home and Abroad.” 


A curious drainage question is discussed in 
our Intercommunication Column (p. 362). 

“ Sculpture in Civic Art” is the title of the 
first article in the Monthly Review (p. 363). 

A translation of the conditions of the Town 
Planning competition at Diisseldorf is given on 
p- 365, with comment. 

The scheme for a Memorial to King Edward 
at Shadwell, designed by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, 
is described on p. 366. 

To the Building Trade Section (p.'369) a legal 
correspondent contributes an article referring to 
“ Builders and Extraordinary Traffic.” 

Law Reports (p. 372) include: ‘* Howlett 2 
Harrods,” and a case re the “‘ Fees of a District 
Surveyor.” 

On page 374 the results are given of the 
competitions for a library at Clydebank and a 
Cottage Hospital at Skegne: 


Ss 
MEETING 
Frrpay, Seprr 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen ciety. — Presi- 
dential address by Mr. James 8. Boyd. 7.45 p.m 


Sarurpay, Sepremper 30. 

Hackney Institute, Dalston-lane —Demons' 
Engineering and Science Labora 
wral Craft 

ron Compan} 


ations in 


Glasgow Archite 
works of the Coline: 


Institution of Municipal and County Bngineers.- 
Western District mectingat Paignton. Town Hall, 9.30. 
Monpay, OctonEr 2. 
itectural Association.—Opening adda by the 
President, Mr. G. C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
Monpay, Ocroser 2, 0 Turspay, OctopeEr 10. 


Royal Institute of Britis cts. —The Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Archit , Rome. 


Frrpay, Ocro' 
University.—Mr, Raymond Unwin’s 
Heeture on “ Civic Design,” in the Mason College 
. 5.30 pan. 


Birmingham 
inaugu 
Buildix 


Sarurpay, Ocroser 7. 
Institution of Municipal Engineers (Yorkshire 
Northern Districts)—Meet at N.E.R. station 


————-—-e—_—- 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


American Architecture. 


UR three plates this week in con- 
nexion with our Contemporary 
Architects” series (p. 352) give 


examples of the work of Messrs. 


Eames & Young, St. Louis. 


The Story of the Bridge. 


Tum series of articles on this subject will be 
continued in our issue of next week. 


THE” BUIEDER? 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


A Drainage Question. 


Sim,—I am contending with the local 
authority that it is their duty to relay a com- 
bined drain which runs underneath my house, 
but their reply is that it ‘‘ has received the 
sanction of the local authority, consequently 
the owners of the premises through which it 
passes are responsible for its repair and main- 
tenance.” 

I have inspected the application of the 
builder for permission to jay the drain. This 
document is in the registers at the Town Hall; 
it was signed by the Surveyor to the Board of 
Works and also by the Chairman of the Board 
of Works for this district on April 26, 1876. 
My house is No. 70 in the street. A blockage 
was complained of between No. 70 and 72, 
and as the next-door gulley is lower than ours 
it became flooded. Our sewage seemed to 
run away, but really it helped to choke them. 
We were successful in clearing by rods on two 
occasions, but the third attempt failed, and, 
a notice threatening summons having been 
received, we called in a builder and opened 
up the drain. The choking was due to a 
down pipe kreaking and falling into drain 
beneath. The inspector called and con- 
demned the drain on account of its not being 
cement jointed and out of date. We then 
gave our builder instructions to cease, so that 
we might thrash out the question of respon- 
sibility. 

The arguments urged by us that it is the 
Council’s duty are:—(1) That the plan dif- 
fers from actual state of affairs, showing 68 
in combination at rear, whereas this does not 
appear so from what has been opened up; and 
that other drains from stable in rear (erected 
about 1880) are in existence, but not shown 
on plan, thus showing that the combination 
as it exists has not received sanction of local 
authority. (2) That prior to 1875 there was 
a garden where our shop now stands, and that 
the shop was added to the house at that time. 
This necessitated the opening of the drain to 
take the rain water, and it was then that the 
plan, came into existence. The . combined 
drain was neither reconstructed nor repaired. 
Thus if must have been laid many years prior 
to 1875, and that, apparently, the Council 
have no plans thereof. (3) That the drains 
are not such that they would have been 
approved by the local authority, seeing that 
the method of laying is contrary to the regula- 
tions in existence at that time. 

On the 12th inst. notice wa 
Council would examine drai 
did at junction of house and shop. They 
found clay joints worm-eaten; no concrete, 
except round the rain-water pipes, which had 
been relaid about fifteen years ago. The 
Council replaced gravel and flooring as they 
found it. “A 

To-day notice I 
of ‘a leaky drai 
seven days to 


served that the 
, and this they 


as been served complaining 
* and requiring us within 
relay the drain in 


accordance with drainage by-laws of the 
London County Council.’? If default be 
made, a summons will be issued requiring 


attendance before a magistrate. Our lease 
was only recently acquired, and will expire in 
about fourteen years hence. 

Could you kindly tell me what attitude I 
should take up, and would you be so good 
as t6 answer the following questions? (1) 
When cement jointing came into force, and 
when made compulsor; (2) If we are, as 
the Council say, liable for the combined drain, 
whether we have any legal claim upon our 
neighbours, who are connected, to pay their 
proportion. (3) If we can cut our neighbours 
off and refuse to let their sewage pass through 
the drain beneath this house. rs 

I am aware that if the Council relay the 
sewer we shall be compelled to renew (in 
accordance with London County Council by- 
laws) all the connexions thereto, but are 
local authority liable for inspection chamber, 
manhole, vent pipe? SUFFERER. 

Dailston. 


[*,* We have considered your questions as 
regards the combined drainage system. con- 
nected with your house and should be glad 
to a you; but we are unable to give purely 
legal advice through our columns, as to do so 
on a statement of facts which may be 
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imperfect through laymen not having perfect 
knowledge of important points might only 
involve them in litigation. We may point out 
to you that in the metropolitan area a com- 
bined system may have been sanctioned so 
long ago as January 1, 1856, as this seems 
to have some bearing on your contention, and 
also that not all deviations from the 
authorised plans serve to convert an authorised, 
system of drainage into a sewer, although if 
the effect of the deviation or of an un- 
authorised connexion was to include other 
buildings than those contemplated in the 
authorised scheme that might serve to do so. 
We have not information enough before 
deal with ail your questions. If the drainage 
of all three houses is defective, and if the 
system 1s a “drain”? and not a “sewer,” we 
should imagine the authorities would proceed 
against the adjoining owners as well, and the 
expenses would be apportioned; but in any 
event we should say you would not be entitled 
to cut your neighbours off, as they may have 
prescriptive righ The extent of the works 
the local authority can demand we can express 
no opinion upon on the facts as stated. We 
should advise you to consult a good solicitor 
upon the questions involved, as a single inter- 
view may save you from embarking upon 
fruitless litigation, and in any case through 
him you may approach the local authority and 
your neighbours with a view to ascertaining, 
lessening, or sharing the liability —Ep.] 


Fungus-and Boarding. 

Srr,—Referring to the letter from W. E. D., 
the fungus is evidently dry rot. The favour- 
able conditions for d damp, warmth, 
and the aksence of The position 
of the room in question suggests that the 
facilities for ventilation under the floor are 
inadequate. ‘The remedy is to remove every 
particle of wood affected by the rot or showing 
any indication whatever of the fungus and 
burn it, well wash the walls and the sound 
woodwork adjoining with a solution of per 
chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate), and 


provide ample circulation of air under floors 
before fixing the new woodwork. As he has 
substituted tiles for the wood flo I would 


suggest that the skirtings be of cement, as 
the wet from washing the tiles may help te 
foster the dry rot in the woodwork. An 
interesting leaflet was issued by the R.I.B.A. 
in March, 1910, which’ should be instructive 
to your correspondent. 

Frepk. Osporne SmirH. 


a 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 28, 1861. 


Apprenticeships. 
Ar the recent Social Science Conference it 
Dublin Mr. Lushington, barrister, read ¢ 


paper, entitled ‘Shall Apprenticeship unde: 
Indenture be Compulsory ?” 

This apprenticeship question is one © 
great difficulty, and also one of considerable 
moment to the community at lar Tt is 
y certain that, amongst our large manu 
facturers and employers, a feeling adverse 
to indentured apprenticeships is rapidly 
spreading. The Builder, some time ago 
remarked upon the fact that in many of ou 
large establishments and workshops appren 
tices have almost or wholly disappeared 
The views of this class of employers have 
been ably set forth by Mr. Napier, of Glasgow. 
in a pa read at one of the meetings © 
the Brit Association. It is contendec 
that under the old system, where boys art 
secured against the contingencies of trad 
nd uncertainty of employment for a specifiec 
season, they acquire habits of carelessness 
and indifference, unfitting them from becom: 
ing superior workmen; whereas, by putting 
them upon their mettle, and giving them 
plainly to understand that present employ 
ment and future success depend upon the 
activity and attention with which they dis 
charge their respective duties, a race © 
better educated and more ingenious workmet 
will be produced. As a proof of the correct 
ness of their views the advocates of wnin 
dentured apprenticeships point to America 
where our old English system is unknown. 
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| 
‘PARK VIEW, ST. LOUIS. 


J E publish this week an illustrated 
article dealing with the work of 
. Hames & Young, of St. 
i i 2).° The above design 
the lay-out of the Park View Realty Tract, 
se to the Exposition grounds, is an interest- 
t and attractive example of their work i 
veloping an independent estate of some size 
rolving the consideration of many of the 
dblems of town planning. The able manner 
which the various apartment-houses are 
yuped so that each room looks out into 
garden has the added advantage of dis- 
asing with the enclosed court, which, 
jugh condemned by our sanitarians and 
couraged by our municipal authorities 
preventing the free passage of air, is 
ll too often a feature in similar schemes 
this country. 
There is little doubt that the city of the 
mre will avoid this feature—with inter- 
ing effects on our street architecture and 
the general lay-out. The problem 
ams to have been solved to some extent 
the end of the XVIIIth century in Craig’s 
sign for the lay-out of the more modern 
rt of Edinburgh, where the blocks on either 
le of George-street give long continuous 
mts, without any enclosed areas. By 
is means not only is a free circulation of 
- obtained, but it also becomes possible 
place minor streets for mews, etc., in a 
shionable part of a town without their 
esence being observable from the principal 
eets. 


uis, U.S (p 


Park View Realty Improvement, St. Louis, 1903. 


Messrs. Hames & Young, Architects. 


Outside the Luxembourg, Paris. 


SCULPTURE IN CIVIC ART. 


Any mental conceptions of a city, as 
a complete work of art in itself, an 
organic creation, must perhaps regard 


sculptural monuments in park, or street, 
or square as the final touch of 
wsthetic expression, such monuments hold- 


the same relation to the complete 
n of the whole city as the sculptured 
ation on a building does to the 
building itself. The means whereby the 


conscious mental and intellectual expression 
of the structural conception of the building 
acquires the added grace and charm of 
beonscious emotional expression, the 
last crowning grace of architecture, the 
flowers on the tree, the natural result of its 
perfection of organic structure. 


As the tree must grow in uniformity with 
natural forces before the flower appez and. 
the building root itself in solid necessity and 
be evolved by hard mental stress in harmony 
with the law of gravitation before its structure 
can reach its final expression in the fine flower 
of sculpture, so it is in the city. Before 
we can introduce sculpture its environment 
must be there. We cannot brighten an 
expression which does not already exist. 
Before a sculptural monument can gather 
up and express more eloquently the prevailing 
sentiment of an open space or of a group of 
buildings the place must be laid out or the 
buildings grouped to express the same 
sentiment, or in deference to some ruling idea 
of which the sculpture may be the finishing 
and more vivid expression. 

Town planning as a fine art, being now 
but at the beginning of a new Renaissance in 
this country, its technique has yet to be built 
up anew. Rightly it starts with broad 
principles of growth and _ structure, and 
concerns itself more immediately with stern 
necessity. If, then, we have not yet fully 
developed a school of thought, or laid down 
the general principles of the art or the 
technique of the method whereby the lay-out 
of open spaces or the grouping of public 
buildings can be made to express definite 
ideas or feelings, it is not to be wondered at 
that we have no very’definite ideas as to 
the method whereby sculpture may be used 
to emphasise expression in any particular 
instances, or generally as to its place in a 
civic composition—its possibilities and its 
limitations. 
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We have yet to receive that help and 
co-operation from the sculptors which the 
subject demands. A few of the more gifted 
and intelligent of them have lately given 
me thought to the right treatment of 
sculpture on a building, and have realised 
that in conjunction with architecture it 
attains to complete satisfaction, but little 
attention has been given to the study of 
sculptured monuments in relation to their 
environment. 

Tf we look to our past efforts in London 
for guidance in the art of placing statuary, 
guidance is chiefly negative. Examples 
abound of how not to do it. 

A most creditable statue of Oliver Crom- 
well is placed at the bottom of a sort of dry 
moat or bear-pit, with one of the hea 
or is it a lion ?—+eclining on the not very 


creditable pedestal. Every savage, from 
prehistoric man downwards, as_ countless 
tumuli and other remains testify, knew 


better than to erect a monument to a 
departed hero in a hole. The natural 
instinct is to place it on a hill; to make 


At Versailles. 


what is high higher ; to place the monument 
—if only a mound or a skull on a stake— 
where it can be seen and can impress the 
beholder. Oliver Cromwell might as well 
have been placed in the moat of the Tower 
of London. 

A few yards away is the equestrian statue 
of Richard Caur de Lion, the position of 
which has no relation whatever to the open 
space in which it stands. Put away in a 
corner sideways and close up to the front of 
the House of Lords, dark metal against a 
richly-fretted stone background of the same 
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At Versailles. 


general tone, it so entirely shrinks into its 
roundings for lack of sufficient atmo- 
sphere around it to detach it from its 
inappropriate background that any merit it 
may possess is entirely lost. It is possible 
that not one in ten of those who pass by 
are even aware of its presence. 

MT the Thames Embankment-gardens 
the statue of Tyndall 
in small letters on its pedestal, but, being 
placed in the centre of a circular garden 
enclosure, no one can approach near enough 
to read it. Realising this, the authorities 
have thoughtfully placed a small wooden 
hoard on a post at the edge of the enclosure 
with the inscription on it, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to them that there 
was anything wrong with the surroundings 
of the statue or that it was designed to be 
more closely approached 

The outdoor sculpture of Paris and Ver- 
sailles, as the illustrations suggest, can as a 
rule depend upon an adequate setting and 
suitable environment; a position in which 
the surroundings are to some extent in har- 
mony with the sentiment of the sculpture. 
When that is not completely obtainable 
a sound technical knowledge of the due 
relation between architecture and sculpture, 
and the unity that fortunately e s in the 
various arts, ensures at least some general 
harmony of effect, and at any rate avoids 
the worst mistakes. 

Such groups as we illustrate might be 
divided into two classes—the recumbent 
figures and groups of children at Versailles, 


nas an inscription , 
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and the isolated figures in the gardens of fl) 
Louvre or the Luxembourg. 

The first are strictly architectural; d 
liberately arranged as part of the gener 
composition with which they have an exai 
relationship of scale, material, and style 
designed to enhance and give the finishin;: 
touch to the expression of the general sent 
ment of the whole composition. 

The rest are on a different footing. D 
signed for the most part as independer 
creations, expressing a complete idea, the 
need a background or a frame, a certa’ 
isolation from their immediate surrounding 
while preserving the unity of the gener 
effect. 

Usually such statues are housed” j 
museums, as at the Louvre or Luxembour, 
but by placing them in the surroundin 
gardens, not too intimately related © wit 
the architecture of the building itself, th 
necessary isolation is obtamable, and th 


At Versailles. 


statue obtains the most perfect setting, ea 
be appreciated as an independent creation 
while at the same time adding much to th 
charm of the garden without creating 
discord or in any way interfering with th 
effect of the general design of the buildin 
and its environment. The result has all th 
advantages of an outdoor sculpture-galler 
where each statue can be seen independentl 
without clashing with its neighbour. 

As the importance of the study of civ: 
design becomes more fully realised, then W 
shall hope to see the proper relation ¢ 


Sculpture at Versailles. 
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\Ipture to its environment and the general 
pestion of its possibilities and limitations 


civic art receive the attention of the 
yal Academy and other schools of 
Alpture. 


Lhe illustrations to this article are from 
es he Mr. F. R. ¥ goree 


OWN PLANNING COMPETI. 
TION AT DUSSELDORF. 


Tue following translation of the conditions 
a competition for replanning the town of 


peedort, Germany, should be of great 
verest, we think, to all English town 


jmners and municipal officials, even though 
ley have no intention of competing. 
laracterised by the scientific method and 

that painstaking thoroughness for which 
e Germans are so distinguished, these con- 
tions amount to a most interesting and 
luable essay on the whole art and science 
town planning, as at present understood in 
srmany, emphasising the principal points to 


Outside the Luxembourg, Paris. 
(Sculpture in Civic Art.”) 


2 observed in the lay-out and general concep- 
on of a modern industrial and residential city. 
The amount of information supplied to the 
pmpetitors gives us some idea of the present 
Tvanced state of the art in Germany, and 
nables us to realise the enormous amount of 
atistical information which must be col- 
ited, analysed, and properly related to the 
pneral subject by those who have the oppor- 
mity and the type of mind capable of deal- 
ig with facts and figures, before the actual 
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planner—the man with the creative type of 
mind—can attain a grasp of the essential 
points of the problem, and be in a position to 
tackle it with any hope of success. We doubt 
whether the officials of any English town are 
yet in a position to supply such exhaustive 
information and draw up such conditions. 

We note with approval that, in addition to 
the five prizes offered, a sum of 1,000/. is set 
aside for the purchase of any other schemes, 
or parts of schemes, which show sufficient 
merit. We commend this arrangement to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, which proposes to adopt any valu- 
able or striking idea from any of the non- 
premiated designs without payment to the 
author. 


CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION. 

The object of the competition is to secure 
a plan for building up the town of. Diisseldorf. 

The plan must satisfy the requirements of 
traffic, public. health, administration, and 
beauty. 

The scheme ‘of buildings now existing in 
the district of Diisseldorf to be retained as 
far as possible in the suggested plan. Re- 
vision is, however, not forbidden, and the 
competitors must decide to what extent re- 
building is necessitated by their schemes. 

The designs must contain suggestions for 
the extension and supplementing of existing 
streets and communication systems (tram- 
ways, town, and general railways). 

Further, there must be designated in the 
plan sites for the provision of ‘dwellings and 
centres of industry, having regard to the con- 
ditions governing each (road and water com- 
munications, points of the compass, prevail- 
ing winds, parks, and forest lands). 

The scheme of roads, tramways, and town 
railways, as well as general railways, should 
extend to Kaiserwerth and Ratingen in the 
north, Hilden in the east, Benrath in the 
scuth, and Nensz in the west (smaller com- 
mercial district). 

The proposed traffic arrangements should 
be so laid out as to allow of a possible linking 
up by streets and railways with the surround. 
ing large towns, Duisburg, Essen, Elberfeld, 
M- ieiveltewan, Rheydt, Crefeld (greater com- 
mercial district). The proposals for such a 
linking up to be given. 

Suggestions are to be shown for the cultiva- 
tion of open spaces in the town of Diisseldorf, 
and in the lesser and greater districh exten- 
sion, in the greater, however, only so far as 
a connexion of the forest and meadow lands 
already ting in it with the commons of 
the other two districts allow. 

The ,;355 Plan to be used for setting out 
of the town; the ; ; for the lesser exten- 
sion; and the wattsoy for ‘the greater extension. 
The two last need only contain the main 
thoroughfares of the town of Diisseldorf. 

The “following points are to be observed 
in the designs :-— 

(1) The principal commercial streets from 
the town into the country are to be considered 
the groundwork of the plan. A future sup- 
plementing of this main network with new 
streets is to be assumed. 

The main streets must be wide enough for 


= 


Sculpture at Versailles. 


“ Painting 
(*Seulpture in Civie Art.”) 
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tramways and their construction over and 
under the future fast trains (high level and 
underground railways). The necessity of 
further bridges over the Rhein in the future 
1s to be borne in mind. 

(2) Boulevards and promenades, that must 
be as free from through traffic as possible, 
must be provided for between the open spaces 
(see 7). Hereto belong also the streets on 
the Rhein to north and south of the town, in 
the setting out of which the fixed waterline 
is to be taken into account. This is to be 
noted in (4) in connexion with the centres of 
industry. 

(3) Necessary cutting through and widen- 
ing of streets for improved connexion of the 
streets named in (1) with the inner town are 
to be shown in the 5,45 plan of the district, 
which is to be obtained gratis from the 
Survey Office. 

(4) Proposals must be made for the division 
of the town into residential and indu 
centres, whereby a revised distribution of the 
town divisions in the several classes and zones 
of buildings becomes possible. In arranging 


In the Tuileries Gardens, Paris. 
(‘Seulpture in Civie Art.’’) 


the industrial centres, good railway communi- 
cation and direct or indirect (by means of 
railway waggons) communication with the 
Rhein should be considered. New harbour 
basins must be foreshadowed. 

The separation of the industrial from the 
residential quarters by park and woodland 
should be aimed at. 

Residential quarters, with dwellings suit- 
able for the various classes of the inhabitants 
(detached houses, terrace houses, small and 
large blocks of dwellings), as well as plans 
for open and enclosed places, to be provided 
for, in addition to existing buildings, to such 


” : Figure cutside the Louvre. 
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an extent as to meet the requirements of the 
increasing population until the year 1930. 
(See graphic representation of the increase in 
occupation of land for buildings predicted to 
1950, compiled from the Diisseldorf Statistical 
Office.) 

By regulating the widths of streets and 
depth of building blocks, wholesome condi- 
tions of living are produced. At the same 
time the ground should be apportioned care- 
fully, and nothing allowed to go by chance. 
Low buildings are to be recommended ; more- 
over, the detached house will not greatly con 
cern the lower classes. Suggestions may also 
be indicated for new suburbs in the larger 
district of the built-up town, easily accessible 
by tram. 

(5) The position of the principal railways is 
detrimental to the further development of the 
town at. different points. It should be con- 
sidered in what way this disadvantage can 
best be overcome, especially how far the 
numerous crossings over can be done away 
with. 

Increase of the present insufficient accom- 
modation for traffic at the principal railway- 
station is to be aimed at, so that an in- 
creased-amount can be dealt with. 

The railway system round Diisseldorf is to 
be supplemented with a main line bridging 
the Rhein to the north of the town. ' 

The suggested alterations and extensions of 

the ‘railways need only be roughly sketched 
out_on plan, but must be accompanied by 
explanatory notes. 
_ (6) Suggestions are to be made for the 
introduction of a contemplated line of rail- 
y |from’ Cologne, and from the industrial 
district, for the connecting up of these two 
lines! with<each other, and with the line to 
Crefeld (Rhein, Bahn). 

(7)) Sites'as large and convenient as possible, 
supplementing those’ existing, to be allotted 
for wood, park, and meadow land, as well as 
for exhibition purposes, aviation, games, and 
sports. 

The rivulet valley, not yet built on, must 
be especially taken into consideration. First 
to be considered for the new schemes are those 
lands im possession of the town, then those 
belonging to the Fiskus, and, lastly, larger 
pieces possessed by private individuals. 

(8) The town entertains the project of 
erecting a new Town Hall in the quarter be- 
tween Stiftsplatz and Schulstrasze Platz. 
The required area is 18,000 sq. metres (en- 
closed courts) in extent, and provision must 
be made for a possible extension in the future. 
The market place is, if possible, to remain on 
its present The rearrangement necessary 
for erection of the Town Hall in the hefore- 
mentioned quarter of the town, and, perhaps 
also the adjacent neighbourhood, é 
represented.on the >5'5, scale plan. 


TO 
es (Platze) must be 


& 


is to be 


(9) The requisite s 
provided for, an arts and crafts 
ing of about 2,200 sq. metre 
pau eam of about 5,000 sq. me 
ar 


a, a 
res- extent, a 
concert-house of about 5,000 sq. metres 
extent with proportionately large garden, and 
a town theatre to seat 2,000. For these use 
the section plans mentioned in (3). Further, 
schemes must be thought out for supplying 
the town from one or more points with food 
(market halls) coming” into Diisseldorf by” 
rail,! ship, or other conveyances from the 
southern town centres and from parts to the 
west and south-west of the town. Further. a 
pla for a new slaughter-house, about the 
size pf existing one, is to be provided. 

_ Among other public buildings of the first 
importance there -will be primary, secondar 
and elementary schools, and in this sonnexion 
it must be borne in mind that for every 5,000 
inhabitants there must be an elementary 
school of fourteen classes (seven for boys and 
seven for girls). Then baths, conveniently 
grouped with public libraries, reading-rooms 
savings bank branches, etc. An effort should 
be made to conveniently place the various 
sports grounds in relation to the different 
localities, as mentioned in (4). 

Sites for all public buildings must be 
chosen so far as is possible from land in the 
possession of the town- 

._ (10) The suggestions made, especially those 
in relation to traffic, the disposition of 
extended industrial and residential quarters, 
the division of the latter into the several 
classes of buildings, and also the placing and 
grouping of public buildings, and any point 
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which seems of importance to the author 
should be discussed in a short explanatory 
report. 

The following items will be supplied to 
intending candidates :— 

(1) Plan of town toyg355 scale, with land 
in possession of town coloured (yellow), that 
owned by Fiskus. (violet), and larger plots 
owned by private individuals (coloured round 
with red). (Extra plans may be procured 
from the Town Survey Office at 10s.) 

(2) A similar plan, uncoloured, to draw 
the design upon. (Extra plans obtainable 
at 5s.) 

(3) A similar plan, black and white, 3955 
for purposes of study, with notes of existing 
schools. 

(4) Plan j55 of the district 
Stiftsplatz and Schulstrasze. 

(5) Plan 53,5, (surveyors’ tables) to take 


T5000 


between 


design. 

6) Planzssooo(general plan) to take 
5 ) roo000 (8! 
design. : 

(7) Special plan of the Aper and Grafen- 


berger Forests, =o. with contours. 

(8) Town plan;;355 with particulars of 
density of population in the various parts of 
old. Dusseldorf. 

(9) Town plan 55455 with 
different building values. 

(10) Graphic representation of predicted 
needs of building land to meet increase in 
different sections of population till the year 
1950. 

(11) Results of traffic census at fourteen 
points in the town. 

(12) Daily amount of traffic on the lines 
of town tramways in 1910. 

(13) Journey times and fares from the 
centre of Diisseldorf to the various centres 
of traffic. 

(14) Receipts and expenditure of tram- 
ys in comparison with the mileage (in 
kilometres) and passenger traffic. 

(15) Recent street building 
Tramways with their construction. 

(16) Compilation of means of providing 
town with food. 

(17) Growfii of the town of D., 1795-1910. 

(18) Industrial development in D. accord- 
ing to trades. 

(19) Traffic in D. harbour, 1795-1910. 

(20) Rail goods traffic in D., 1896-1910. 

(21) The inhabited estates to the number 
of dwellings in sixteen large towns. 

(22) Density of houses in twenty large 
towns. 

(23) Density of houses in statistical area 
of D. 1905, thus without the incorporated 
centres. 

(24) Average cost of rent in statistical area. 

(25) Occupied buildings with gardens (as 
before). 

(26) The division of buildings according to 
size in statistical area (as before). 

(27) The sale for residential property in 
D., 1902-1910. 

(28) Direction of 
observations in 1909 


particulars of 


methods. 


wind, compiled from 


and 1910. 
Required Drawings. 
(a). Building plan for the district of Diissel 


dorf +5350- (Compare 1-7 and 9.) 
(4) A groundwork plan for the smaller 
extension z;}55. (Survey tables, see Intro- 


duction.) 

(c) Representation of proposed connexions 
by road and rail with the large neighbouring 
towns y5o500- (General plan, see Introduc- 
tion.) 

(d) Detail plan for part of town between 
Stiftsplatz and Schulstrasze + 45. (See 8.) 

The addition of perspective sketches appro- 
priate to the work are permissible. 

The size of a single sheet must not exceed 
half a square metre. 

Coloured drawings will not be considered 
in the selection, nor exhibited. 

The prizes offered are:—1st, 20,000 M. 
(1,0007.); 2nd, 15,000 M. (7502); 3rd, 
10,000 M. (5007.); 4th and 5th, 7,500 M. 


(375/.). By consent of the judges it is open 
to them to equalise Ist and 2nd_ prizes, 
bringing each to 17,500 M. (8757.) 

The prizes will be awarded so far as 
suitable schemes are sent in. 

In judging, value will be given to the 


practicable execution of the scheme, 

regard to the cost involved. 
Besides the above five prizes there will be 

20,000 M. (1,000/.) set aside to be employed 


having 
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in sums not less than 1,000 M. (50/.) nor/ 
over 5,000 M. (250/.) for the purchase of 
designs at the discretion of the judges, not: 
to be divided amongst the whole of the 
competitors, but only those designs which 
show some practical and artistic merits. 

Moreover, a part of a scheme only may 
be bought when the scheme is not successful 
as a whole. 

The designs, together with explanatory 
report, must reach the Rathaus, Disseldorf, 


by July 1, 1912, 6 p.m., addressed “ An! 
dem Herrn Oberbirgermeister, Diissel- 
dorf,” and marked “Wettbewerb fiir den 


Bebauungsplan.” 

Works received after that date or posted 
later will not be allowed to compete for a 
prize. 

The designs are to be sent flat in port- 
folios, and provided with an identifying 
word or sign. 

A sealed envelope must accompany the 
plans, bearing the same word or sign, and 
the name and address of designer inside. 

The twenty. t plans mentioned may be 
obtained on depositing 100 M. (5/.) with the 
survey office of the town. The order will 
be returned on receipt of an entry, or of the 
said plans sent back undamaged within four 
weeks. 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO 
KING EDWARD. 


Dr. Pa Bishop of Stepney, proposed 
some time ago that the old Shadwell Fish 
Market, disused, should be adapted to form 
a riverside park. The suggestion, supported 
by an influential committee, has met with 
approval,’ and we are now able to give 
publicity to a scheme by Mr. W. Reynolds- 
Stephens which has been considered by 
various people interested in the arrangements. 

The mémorial, to perpetuate the memory of 
King Edward as a ‘“‘ peacemaker,’’ would be 
on the terrace. It would take the form of @ 

ited figure of Peace, in full view of 
the passing ships of the nations. She holds 
out to them the olive branch; her lap of 
plenty overflows with swags of fruit, and 
ZO fall between the feathers of her wings. 
In fronf she holds a large plaque with a 
portrait of King Edward. The fountain which 
surrounds the figure is emblematical of a 
maritime nation. In the centre of this foun 
tain under_the base of the figure would be 
sculpture to ty London, introducing the 
principal buildings, such as the Houses of 
Parliament. (the Government), St. Paul's 
Cathedral (the Church), the Tower or 
the Horse Guards (the Army), Greenwich 
Hospital (the Navy). 

The park itself would be treated as shown 
in the mpanying plan. The details would 
be as follows :—(1) Paved terrace, 330 ft. by 
60 ft., with shelter at each end; shrubs in 
tubs and seats in the recesses of the parapet 
walls. (2) Double swimming-bath (open ain); 
water in each 135 ft. by 55 ft.; partition and 
staging between would be removable for 
special swimming contests. Dressing cubicles 
in recesses of north wall. Central entrance 
lodge for custodian. Bath easily drained and 
cleaned into river at low tide. (3) Refresh- 
ment hall (with clock in roof) ; main hall open 
to roof 47 ft. by 25 it., fireplace east end. 
In front, semicircular brick tea terrace edged 
with ivy on posts and chains. Two annexes, 
each 18 ft. ky 9 ft.; that at east end, women’s 
lavatory, at west end kitchen. (4) Men’s water- 
closet off the yard, and men’s lavatory at south 
corner of ‘bath shelter. (5) Playgrounds—(a) 
level grass Jawn in centre, about 300 ft. by 
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The Shadwell Fish Market Site. 


M0 ft.; (b) two level ones of asphalt or 
for wet weather, with gymnasium, 
pnnis court, etc.; (c) sands corner for 
fants, with a guard wall on the river front, 
lierced at places so that the high tide floods 
he sand about 1 ft. Seats about the park 
inder the trees, but especially sheltered ones 
b the north of terrace and baths in wall 
ag which are 7 ft. high. (7) Plot for 
leeper’s house, or this could be made into a 
lowling green. Two keeper’s yards. (8) A 
tand and place for river row boats can 
be added. 

Reynolds-Stephens thus provides for 
rsons of all ages, and his scheme is worthy 
if consideration. 
| a 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Ix view of the fact that 
Civic the attempts hitherto made 
Improvement towards the improvement of 
| at Ottawa. Ottawa have signally failed 
to enhance the architectural 
mnity of that city, and, feeling that the 
sent Improvement Commission has not 
lisplayed a marked. appreciation of this aspect 
—f the question, the Ontario Association of 
rehitects has passed a resolution in the 
pllowi ing terms :— 
Resolved that the Ontario Association of 
irchitects in congress assembled desires to 
xpress its appreciation of the fact that measures 
re being taken to materially add to the dignity 
ad beauty of Ottawa as the capital city, and 


re 


Proposed King Edward Memorial. 


Scheme by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens. 


further that the Association respectfully suggests 
that the time has arrived for a broader outlook 
on the situation with a view to providing for 
the necessities of the future both governmental 
and civic. Further, in view of the criticisms 
of certain eminent landscape architects and 
town-planners who have studied the question 
recently, it is very ne ; that some system 
should be adopted for the co-ordination, of the 
several works in progress and for planning of 
future works as part of harmonious whole. 
“The Association, after a careful inspection 
of the work that has already been executed, 
feels that much which has been done will have 
to be undone, as it neither meets the demands 
of the situation in design or execution. The 
Association would respectfully point out that 
in many cases the fundamental principles of 
the disposition of masses and of consideration 
for natural featur have given place to a 
striving after effect by ovyer-elahoration of 
detail and the use of a quantity of meretricious 
ornament quite devoid of ar > quality. 
“Having regard to th facts, the Associa- 
tion would re spectfully urge upon the Govern- 
ment the appointment of an advisory commis- 
sion of architects (nominated by the Council of 
the Royal Architectural Institute), which would 
study the question from all points of view and 
particularly in regard to future needs. The 
Association would point out the success which 
attended the appointment of such a Com- 
mission at Washington, D.C. If the dignity of 
Ottawa as a capital city is to be preserved to 
posterity it is incumbent that a wise disposition 


of streets, departmental and civic buildings be 
made now. The greatest heritage that can be 
handed down to future Ottawa is a well-planned 
city.” 

Tue fact that the Standard 
Charing Cross has devoted a column to the 


Bridge. consideration of a scheme for 
a new bridge at Charing Cros: 
prepared by Mr. W. L. Lucas, is’ gratifying 


evidence that the public interest aroused in 
this question by Mr. John Burns and others is 
well maintained. There is no doubt this is a 
much-needed improvement, and one which 
would have a great effect on the appearance 
of the river, but for all that we can hard 
expect it to be realised immediately. Public 
opinion still needs educating, and to this end 
discussion in the Press of any and every sug- 
gested scheme is of value. The question of 
convenience may still weigh with some, but 
Mr. Lucas points out, in these days of. rapid 
motor traffic the station would be as convenient 
on one side of the river as on the other. 


BarrHotomew Crosr and 

New Cloth Fair is generally 
Thoroughfare accounted to be the most 
at Bartholomew ancient portion of the City 
Close. still remaining ; certainly it is 

the most interesting and 

picturesque, but the ancient structures of this 
old-world spot are now threatened with destruc- 
tion by the carrying out of a new thoroughfare 
running from Long-lane to Aldersgate-street. 


™ 


The Close, with its quaint narrow streets and 
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Sketch by Mr. Adrian Berrington from the Model of the Proposed King Edward Memorial Scheme suggested by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, 
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hemmed in by Cloth Fair, 
Smithfield Market, and Aldersgate-street, and 
once upon a time was connected with the 
famous Church and Priory of St. Bartholomew, 
the eastern portion of which still remains. The 
old eateway to the square is fortunately still 
intact, and in former times was the western 
entrance to the o al church. From this 
point the new road will run through Cloth Fair, 
to the north, and, turning to the right, so on to 
Alderseate-street. ‘The Close has boasted many 
famous residents, including Rahere, the founder 
of the Priory, and William Bolton, a later 
Prior, who built Canonbury Tower at Islington, 
which is said to have been connected with the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew by a subterranean 
pasi ise. Dr. Caius, who founded Caius College, 
Cambridge, and John Milton, the poet, have 
resided there, the latter in retirement at the 
Restoration. Hubert Le Soeur, the modeller 
of the statue of Charles L., at Charing Cross, and 
Benjamin Franklin, who worked in a local 
printing office, have also been among its resi- 
dents. For some little time surveying has been 
going on in the neighbourhood, and shortly the 
new thoroughfare will cut through this ancient 


little squares, i 


quarter, involving the destruction of the 
famous ‘“ Dick Whittington” tavern at the 
corner of Cloth Fair. This house boasts the 
distinction of possessing the oldest licence in 


the City, being 60 years old. Opposite is an 
older tavern still, the ““Hand and Shears. 
which, however, has been morernised. It was 
at the latter establishment that the ancient 
Court of Pie-powders was held during the Fair 
of St. Bartholomew to settle disputes in regard 
to debts and contrac h 
Although the new road will result in doing 
away with a most ancient and picturesque 
portion of the City, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion to know that the ‘‘ Hand and Shears will, 
in all probability, be spared. 
Tur Road Board have offered 
Relief Road a grant of 30,000/. and the 
at Croydon. Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
one of 5,000/. in aid of the 
construction of the contemplated by-pass and 
relief road from Thornton Heath, through 
Waddon, to the South of Croydon, and so to 
the main Brighton-road at Purley—a length of 
four miles. The scheme does not find favour 
with the Croydon Chamber of Commerce, who 
apprehend that a diversion of traffic will 
depreciate the trade of the town, and consider 
that money should be applied to a completion 
of the widening of the High-street through the 
town and the bridge across the railway at West 
Croydon. We cannot endorse this view, being 
convinced that the method of relief roads is the 
more economical one for improving traffic 
conditions, and, even were the result such as the 
Chamber of Commerce anticipate, which we 
very much doubt, this is but a narrow-minded 
and parochial way of looking at a great question. 
We do not believe that the traffic provided for 
by the proposed route would be of a value 
counterbalancing the increased congestion it 
would entail and the costly alternative of 
ng property in the centre of a busy 
Improvements are undoubtedly needed 


town. y 

in Croydon, but they are not of a character 

giving a claim on the funds of the Road Board. 
REMARKABLE as has been the 


Growth of a_ pr ss of the State of Sao 
Brazilian City. Paulo during the past twenty 
years, that of the capital of the 

State has (writes the British Consul, Mr. 
O’Sullivan-Beare) been more remarkable i. 
In 1887 Si Paulo was a quiet, rather sleepy 
town of the usual up-country Brazilian type, 
with a population of some 47,000 inhabitants, 
notable only from the fact that a large number 
of religio rders had established themselves 
therein. By 1890 the population had risen to 
64,934, in 1893 it was 130,775, in 1900 it was 
239,820, in 1907 it had increased to 300,000, 
and in 1910 it stood at 350,000. At present Sao 
Paulo ranks as the record city in Brazil, Rio 
de Janeiro being, of cou the fi Its 
appearance is a matter of surprise to tors ; 
it resembles one of the great cities of Europe. 
The principal business streets are lined with 
shops which, in outward appearance and in the 
variety and richness of their contents, vie with 
those of Paris or of London. The city has 
been planned with much taste; the various 
streets and avenues are wide and stra 
all well paved and planted with trees. Through- 
out the city exist a number of public gardens, 
Many of the private residences are of great 
anl magnifice The bustle and activity 
and the ever- ng traffic which prevail 
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throughout the city during business 
make it difficult for newcomers to realise that 
they are in a Br: ntown. The municipality 
spend money liberally with a view to improving 
and beautifying the city. There is just being 
completed a municipal theatre, which vies in 
magnificence with that of Paris, wpon which it is 
modeied. It is estimated that the total cost 
of this opera-house will exceed 1,500,0000. 
Within the past few months the municipality 
have voted a sum of 400,000. for the purpose 
of constructing a new avenue of com- 
munication. A project is under discussion for 
the carrying-out of an immense scheme, 
estimated to cost some 3,000,0001., for the 


hours 


On 


are to be seen houses in course ‘of 
construction, which houses are occupied as soon 
as finished. They are being built at the rate of 


3,000 per annum. The city is comparatively 
healthy, the death-rate averaging 19°9 per 
1,000 of population. 


Tue Local Government Board 

New Street will hold inquiries into _pro- 
Improvements. posed expenditure of local 
authorities as follows :—Mans- 

field Borough Council, 4,7002. (September 26) ; 
Southport Borough uncil, 8,200/. (Septem- 
ber 27); Winchester City Council, 1,750/. 
(September 28); Barrow-in-Furness Borough 
Council, 2,500/. (September 26) ; Derby Borough 
Council, 2,200/. (September 29) ; Heaton Norris 
Urban District Council, 1,150/. (September 27) ; 
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Richmond Borough Council, 4,378/. (Sept 
ber 26); Whiston Rural. District Cour 
i,350/. (September 29); Blackpool Boror 
Council, 8,079. and 7,2001. (September 2 
Exmouth Urban District Council, 1,2 
(September 2 Leyton Urban Dist. 
Council, 1,867/. for public offices extens 
(September 26) ; Ilford Urban District Coun 
10,0007. for small dwellings (September 2) 
Coventry City Council, 11,5001. for city hos 
(September 27). 


Tue Garden Cities and To 

Lectures on Planning Association, 31 ¢ 
Town Planning 32, Birkbeck Bank Chambe 
and Garden Holborn, London, W.C., 
Cities. prepared to arrange for } 
tures, with or without lant 

slides, in any part of the country, illustrat 
the progress of the town planning movem 
at home and abroad and the great developm: 
in the adoption of garden city princip: 
Applications for particulars should be made 
the Secretary, Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, as abo 


A  Lecrurrsnre in Gi 
University of Design and Town Planni 
Birmingham. has been established in t 
University of Birmingha 
The cost will be defrayed by the Bournyi 
Village Trust. Mr. Raymond Unw 
F.R.I.B.A., has accepted the Lectureship fort 
first year, and will begin his course during 1 
ion. The Lectureship will at first 
associated with the Department of Civil En 
neering, wherein are students training for ei 
and municipal service of various kinds. 


Proposed King Edward Memorial, Shadwell: Sketch for Figure of “Peace” 
Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, Sculptor. 
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BUILDERS AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


From a Lugar ContRIBUrOR. 


HE builder who is accustomed to 
sign contracts involving the haulage 
of large quantities of material must 
needs take into account the amount 
nis possible liability for extraordinary 
lic. In dry weather the traction engine, 
its trail of attendant waggons, does 
little harm to the hard high road; 
“notwithstanding the experience of she 
mer of 1911—prolonged drought is not 
normal condition of affairs. Assuming 
that, owing to the haulage of many tons 
ricks or spoil along a road, the surface 
deeply scarred with ruts that the nigh- 
authority is compelled to incur large 
nse, who is to bear the burden? 
is provided by the Highways and Laco- 
ves Amendment Act, 1878, that where, 
certificate of their surveyor, 1t appears 
he authority which is liakle or has urder- 
in to repair any highway, whether » main 
or not, that, having regard to the average 


nse of repairing highways in the neigh- 
hood, extraordinary expenses have been 


wed by such authority in repairing such 
way by reason of the damage caused by 
ssive weight passing along ihe same, cr 
extraordinary traffic thereon, such 
ority may recover in a summary manner 
| any person ky, or in consequence of, 
se order such weight or traflic has been 
ucted, the amount of such expenses may 
roved to the satisfaction of the Court 
ng cognisance of the case to have been 
pred by such authority by reason of the 
nge arising from such weight or traffic as 
said. 
ovided that any person against whom 
mses ave or may be recoverable under 
may enter into an agreement with 
ty as is mentioned in this section 
Ihe payment to them of a composition in 
sct of such weight or traffic, and there- 
the persons so paying the same shall 
be subject to any proceedings under this 
on. 
ie words printed in italic were added to 
vbove section in 1898 in order to enable 
highway authority to, proceed direct 
ast the person, company, or firm employ- 
she haulier. 
1e Highways Act of 1898, which made the 
idment above set out, has not had much 
b to protect the builder and make his 
oyers responsible. It is true that the 
nportant case, e.g., that of Epsom Urban 
ct Council v. London County Council 
, 16 T. L. R. 571), was decided in favour 
person in the position of a. builder. 
e the defendants employed two contrac- 
for the erection of a temporary hospital 
for the alteration of certain e ing 
lings. The works involved the carriage 
cceptionally heavy traffic along some of 
roads in the plaintiffs’ district. It was 
led that the traffic had been conducted 
nsequence of the defendants’ orders, and 
they were liable to: pay the cost of 
ving the road. 

a later case, Egham Rurai District 
wil v: Gordon (18 T. L. R. 515), a differ- 
construction was put upon the’ section. 
e, the defendant, who was building a 
2, bought 250,000 bricks without giving 
‘endor any instructions how they were to 
nt. The defendant then went away, and 
: he was absent the bricks were sent by 

by steam haulage, and the road’ was 
onsequeuce damaged. In an: action to 
er the expense of repairing the road, the 
ty Court judge found that the weight of 
raffic was excessive, kut that it did not 
place “in consequence of” the defend- 

order within the meaning of sect. 12 
e Locomotive Act, 1898. It was decided 
the County Court judge was justified in 
ng to the conclusion that the damage was 
d by the vendor choosing this particular 
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mode of sending the bricks, and not in con- 
sequence of any order given by the defendant, 
and that the defendant was not liable. 

Points of some nicety are likely to arise in 
the settlement of these disputes. lor instance, 
suppose a company employed a builder A. 
to build a factory, and A. employed B., a 
sub-contractor, to cart the material. In the 
event of tnere being extraordinary traffic, who 
would be lable? In the case ot Lapthorn v. 
Harvey (49 J. P. 709), which was decided 
under the old Act, these were the facts, and 
the builder A. was held liable. It is con- 
ceived that, under the amended Act, the 
company itself might be held responsible. 

It is not easy to reconcile these cases or 
down a logical principle which will 
apply. Indeed, it would seem as if 
the question was one of fact for the decision of 
the judge who tries each particular case. 

A’ correspondent recently put the follow- 
ing facts before the Editor of the Builder: 
Damage was done to roads by a traction 
engine hauling bricks, timber, etc., to a 
new building. (1) The engine and trucks 
belong to A., who contracts with B. to haul 
bricks at a given price to new buildings. (2) 
B., for convenience of business, quotes exactly 
the same price to C., who pays B. for the 
haulage, and RB. pays A. t0 avoid multiplicity 
of accounts. (3) C. is one of a number of 
contractors who tender fo build for D., and 
by reason of the traction haulage D. gets 
his house erected at a lower price than other- 
wise could be done. (4) D. is therefore the 
only party actually benefited by the cheaper 
haul As we read the Act, the one who 
benefits is the party who should pay. Can 
you please tell us if we are correct? 

Applying the decisions, so far as they are 
relevant, to this statement of fact, there seems 
to be no case in which the party who benefits 
is made liakle. merely because the advantage 
accrues to him. Had this been the ruling 
principle, it is obvious that the Egham case 
(swpra) must. have been decided the other way, 
as the purchaser of the 250,000 bricks got the 
benefit, becatse if the vendor had not been 
allowed to choose his, own method of sending 
bricks ‘He would probably have ‘charged a 
higher price. Nor does it appear that road 
haulage was actually contemplated in the 
contract with D. In the circumstances it is 
conceived that inthe case suggested the con- 
tractor would himself be held responsible. 

One word as. to the amount of expense 
recoverable. It has been: decided. that: ‘the 
expenses recoverable are not the expenses 
incurred by the actual ‘damage caused, kut a 
proportionate part, representing the excess 
over the average expenses of repair, as it 
would be unjust to charge the party occasion- 
ing the damage with the whole expense of 
reinsiating the road. Where, however, the 
highway in question has recently been re- 
paired, so that but for extraordinary traffic 
no repiirs would have been required for 
twelve months or eighteen months, it is just 
that the whole cost of the repairs necessitated 
by the traffic should be recoverable.”” It has, 
however, been held that where the road has 
been so damaged as to’ require to be entirely 
reconstructed, and the extraordinary expenses 
of the repair required to be done to rectify 
the damage and the expense of reconstruction 
cannot be severed, the wrongdoer may be 
held liable in. the total expense of the repair 
and reconstruction. 

The question “what is “extraordinary 
traffic’? within the meaning of the Act under 
discussion is one which has been much can- 
vassed. As we have seen, the section pro- 
vides that the cost of such traffic is to be 
considered in relation to.the average expense 
of. repairing highways-in the neightourhood. 
It is exceedingly difficult. to lay down any 
general principle which, would cover the facts 
of any particular case. One or two instances 
may serve to throw light onthe question. 

In Williams v. ‘Davis (44 J. P. 347) the 
appellants were timber merchants, who had 
purchased timber in the ordinary course of 
business. ‘The timber was loaded and carried, 
between Christmas and March, on timber 
carriages in the customary way of carrying 
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timber. ‘There were sixty-seven loads in all, 
the weight varying from two or three to 
nearly five tons. The heavy loads were 
heavier than the loads of agricultural produce 
passing along the road in question. ‘‘ The 
sixty-seven loads of timber were a greater 
number of timber loads than usually passed 
over the said roads in three consecutive 
months.’ The justices found that “the said 
sixty-seven loads of timber’’ were, in the 
gate, essive weight and_ extra- 
ry traflic,’’ and the Divisional Court 
upheld their decision. The late Mr. Justice 
Lush said, ‘‘ What the traffic was to be com- 
pared with was the ordinary traffic of the 
road,”’ Note the fact that it was timber— 
the natural product of the land—which was 
carried had no bearing on the decision. 

The authorities appear to warrant the 
inference that what is extraordinary traffic in 
one district will not necessarily be regarded 
as such in another, and if the use of heavy 
vehicles is connected with an industry which 
is characteristic of a particular neighbourhood, 
the Court will be justified in finding as a fact 
that the traffic is not excessive. In the case 
of Wallington v. Hoskins (1880, 6 Q. B. D. 
206 n.), the owner of certain stone quarries used 
to send the stones by waggon along the high- 
way, three or four horses to each waggon. 
The roads, when used for agricultural traffic, 
cost in repairs acout 20/. per mile, and when 
used for stone traflic about 130/. per mile. 
Kach waggon and load weighed about 5 or 
6 tons. The stone traffic was a recognised 
business in the neighbourhood, and the 
waggon loads were the usual weight in such 
trafiic. The Justices held that the traffic was 
not extraordinary, but that the weights were 
excessive, and that extraordinary expense 
had been incurred by reason of the damage 
caused by such excessive weight, and made an 
order on the plaintiff to pay those expenses. 
The Queen’s Bench Division held that the 
Justices were right in finding on the facts “ that 
the traffic was not extraordinary, but ordinary 
trafic, regard being had to the industry of the 
place, and regard being had to the recog- 
nised mode in which that industry is carried 
on.” ‘The trafic not being extraordinary, the 
Court further held that the weights ‘could 
not be excessive, if they were found in fact 
to_be the weights usual in the stone trade. 
“Tt seems to me,”’ said Lord Coleridge, C.J., 
“that the moment the justices hold that this 
is an ordinary and recognised mdustry of the 
place, and that it is carried on in the ordinary 
and recognised mode in which such industry 
is carried on, the weights are no longer 
i 3 


milarly, in Lower Strafforth Highway 
Board v. Hatfield Chase Company (1893, 57 
J. P. 567), the defendant company manu- 
factured peat moss from a moor of 3,900 
acres, of their 


plained of was not extraordinary within the 
meaning of this section. The Divisional 
Court refused to disturb the finding. In 
another case, R. v. Williamson (1881, 45 J. P. 
505), the Court pointed out that where a 
particular industry is carried on ky a number 
of persons in the same neighbourhood, it is 
erroneous to say that the traffic caused oy 
one person is extraordinary, because he might 
have followed the example of other persons 
and made use of the railway. It will have 
been noticed that, while some of the cases 
quoted in this article were decided by justices, 
others came before the County Court. This 
may: be explained by the fact that the Act of 
1898 transferred the jurisdiction of the 
justices to the County Court in cases where 
the expenses claimed were under 250/., and 
to the High Court where the claim was over 
that amount. 


he 


In Emden’s “Building Contracts”’ (fourth 
edition), the law is thus summarised :— 
Tix inary traffic,’ as distinct from 
“excessive weight,’ includes all such con 
tinuous or repeated user of the road. iy a 
person’s vehicles as is out of the common 
order of traffic, and as may be calculated to 
damage the highway and _ increase the 
expenditure on its repair. 

“The section does not mean that a man 1s 
to be mulcted merely because he uses the road 
more than others do, even if it be his own 
user which has produced the mischief to the 
road. The traffic must be extraordinary as 
regards the ordinary user of the road as a 
whole by all who use it, and not merely large 
as regards the traffic put on the road by other 
persons.”’ 

One of the most recent cases on the sub- 
ject (Billericay Rural District Council v. 
Poplar Union, J. P., February 4, 1911) shows 
that in estimating the liability of a person 
leading trafic, the comt must take a broad 
view of the question. In the case mentioned, 
the defendant guardians employed .a con- 
tractor to carry manure in trucks drawn by 
a traction engine on certain country roads 
in the plaintiffs’ district. The manure was 
brought from London to be used on a farm 
colony belonging to the defendant guardians. 
There was evidence that the traffic so led 
did some slight damage to the roads, which 
extended into three parishes in the plaintiffs’ 
district, but it was shown that, notwithstand- 
ing the damage, the cost of repairing these 
roads during the year, which included the 
period in question, very slightly exceeded 
the average cost of repairs during the previous 
five years. 

In an action to recover extraordinary 
expenses pursuant to sect. 23 of the Highways 
Act, 1878, the defendants pleaded that there 
no extraordinary traffic, and that no 
extraordinary expense had been incurred. 

Mr. Justice Channell held that, although 
slight damage had been done to the roads, 
there was no evidence that extraordiniry 
expenses—as those words ought to be under- 
stood—had been incurred. The right to 
recover extraordinary expenses is founded on 
this that a man must not increase the burden 
of the highway rate upon his neighbours. 
He also said that the words “average expense 
of repairing highways in the neighbourhood ” 
point to the average cost of similar roads. 
Thus, if the road in question is a country 
road not very far from town, the expense 
of repairing roads in the town is not to be 
considered. Judgment was therefore entered 
for the defendants, 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Counc meeting of the London 
Builders’ Association was held at Koh 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday 
tember 21, with the President (Mr 
Bird Godson) in the chair. The minutes of 
the last ordinary Council meeting, together 
with those of the special Council meeting 
held on the 23rd ult., of the special Committee 
meeting, the report of the Conciliation Board 
meeting, and the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee were read and confirmed. Several 
matters from the National Federation were 
considered, and the question of national 
insurance and unemployment was discussed. 
Attention was drawn to instances of intimida- 
tion during the late strike and to the okvious 
evils attending peaceful picketing. 

The following new members were elected 
and nominated :—Elected—Ordinary member, 
Messrs. W. Moss & Sons, Lid. ociate 
members, Mess meed, Dean, & Co., Ltd. ; 
Messrs. Lawford & Sons, Ltd. Nominated— 
Associate members, The Metropolitan Asphalte 
Company; Messrs. Loosley & Sons; Messrs. 
BF. A. Clark & Son. 
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BUILDING IN NOTTINGHAM. 

According to a local report there is some 
indication that the building trade in Notting- 
ham will improve. The eight weeks’ strike of 
the builders’ labourers in the early summer 
proved a serious and costly matter to many 
contractors, and its effect still evident; but 
the trade generally in the city i 
than a yee 6. Speculative bui 
extensive, but the rebuilding’ of »C 
street and Grey’ Friar-gate will help to a 
great extent to keep the trade normal through 
the winter and spring. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PRESTON. 

The foundation-stone of a new Grammar 
School has been laid in Moor Park-avenue, 
Preston, the estimated cost of the building 
being 12,000/., exclusive of equipment. Messr 
Woolfall & Hecles, of Liverpool, are the archi- 
tects, and Messrs. T. Croft & Sons the 
contractors. 


HOOLS IN LEICESTER. 

Mr. W. K. Bedingfield is the architect of 
the new adult school in Leicester, recently 
completed. It is proposed_to build a new 
elementary school in the Hinckley-road, but 
the infants’ department only will be proceeded 
with at first. 


NEW SCHOOL, CHESTHR-LE-STREET. 
_A new secondary school-has been opened at 
Chester-le-Street, 


vided for over 200 pupils. T ) 
designed by Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of Darlington. Mr. J. L. 
Atkinson was clerk of the works, and Mr. 


Joseph Huntley, of Sunderland, the chief con- 
tractor. The heating apparatus was put in 
by Messrs. J. J. Spoor & Son, of Bishop 
Auckland, and the furniture and fittings have 
been supplied by Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham, 
& Co., of Leeds. The cost, exclusive of furni- 
ture, has been about 10,000/. 


SCHOOL AT CHESTERFIELD. 

The High School for Girls, which has been 
in progress for some time at Chesterfield, was 
opened recently by the Duchess of Devonshire. 
The building, costing 20,000/., has accommo- 
dation for 825 scholars, possible extensions 
being arranged for. Mr. G. H. Widdows, 
A.R.I.B.A., was the architect. 


UDDINGSTON, LANARKSHIRE. 
The Bothwell School Board have decided 
to spend 2,250/: on building a manual work- 
shop, washhouse, and laundry at Uddingston. 


ABERDEEN IMPROVEMENTS. 
In connexion with improvements on the 
ach at Aberdeen, it is proposed to erect a 
xefreshment kio: for which Mr. W._ Dyack, 
the Borough Surveyor, has prepared plans. 


Two schemes are under consideration, one 
costing 2,000/. and the other 1,6452. 
TWERTON-ON AVON, BATH. 


The buildings for the Higher Elementary 
School at Twerton have now been finished. 
Mr. A. J. Pictor, of Bruton, was the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Chancellor & Son, of Bath, 
were the builder The cost of the building, 

ing ni was about 6,500/., and 
accommodation is provided for 250 pupils. 
Combe Down stone was used. 


EMPIRE MUSIC HALL, BURNLEY. 

This theatre has been entirely reconstructed 
in modern Renaissance style from the designs 
of Mr. B. Crewe, architect. The total seating 
y of the house is about 2,000, with 
standing room for 700 more. There is a 
promenade at the back of the hall, in the 
centre of which is a fire-resisting cinemato- 
graph chamber. 

ROSYTH NAVAL BASE. 

Messrs. Thorburn & Sons, Edinburgh, are 
the sub-contractors in the building of the new 
base. Messrs. Haston Gibb & Son, the con- 
tractors, and the Admiralty, have sanctioned 
the use of freestone, which has been found by 
the Tilbury Contracting Dredging Company 
in the Ferry Hills, near Rosyth. The existence 
of this vein, apparently, has been unknown 
to geologists. 


HOME FOR INCURABLES, NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE. 

The new children’s wing, which has just 
been added to the above, was formally opened 
last Frid It has been erected to the west 
xisting building. On the ground floor 
it contains a large ward 51 ft. by 24 ft., 
giving accommodation for twelve beds. 
Annexes are cut off from the ward by cross- 
ventilated lobbies. The corridor leading from 
this ward to the verandah at the south end 
of the building gives access on one side to 
nurses’ duty-room, which will have full con- 
trol through inspection windows of the large 
ward, and a small ward for two beds adjoin- 
in, At the end of corridor is a day-room 
with a large bay window and a door leading 
out on to the verandah. On the other side of 
the corridor a ward kitchen. The staircase 


leads to similar rooms on the first floor. The 
vants’ bedrooms, box-rooms, bathrooms, 
etc., are placed on the second floor. The 


building is connected to the existing building 
by a corridor. The onen verandah at the 
south end of the building and flat over the 
connecting corridor will be used by the 
patients, The floors are fireproof construction, 
covered with wood blocks to all the rooms 
and terrazzo paving to corridors, annexes, and 
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cloakrooms. The floor to the large ware 
the first floor is constructed on the armoy 
tubular flooring system. The building 
heated throughout by hot-water radiators 
the ‘Reck’’? system and with Shorla) 
stoves to large wards and open fires to 
other rooms. The walls and ceilings | 
covered with ‘Marbilite” plaster, and) 
angles are rounded. The buildings j 
designed and carried out under the su 
vision of Messr Shewbrooks & Hod 
architects, Newcastle. Mr. W. Boocock a 
as clerk of works, and Mess: Elliott E 
contractors; Messrs. Vaughan & Dymi 
armoured tubular “floor; Messrs. Turpin 
Co., wood-block flooring and terrazzo pavi 
Messrs. W. Scott & Sons, cooking appare 
hot-water supply, heating and ventilati 
Messrs. Falconar, Cross, & Co., electric ligh 
and telephones; Messrs. Austin & Co., li 
Mr. G. G. Laidler, lead glazing ; Messrs. Sy 
& Clark, wrought-iron balustrade, ¢ 


Messrs. Ramsay & Co., hardware; Me; 
Shank & Co., sanitary fittings. 
TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. M. & 


architect, Linlithgow, the “ Boyle” syster 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle's k 
patent “air-pump” ventilators and air in 


has been applied to Winchburgh Sel 
Winchburgh. 
The Great Staughton Voluntary Sel 


Hunts, has recently 
D. O. Boyd’s hygiastic ventilating gr 
supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & 
Upper Thames-street, London, and Hxee 
Works, South Bermondsey. 

Messrs. Samuel Wallrock & Co. report 
they have let upon building lease the sit 
No. 64, Long Acre, upon which will be ere 
an important building, This firm have | 
appointed sole agents for the letting. 

We are informed that Messrs. John Li 
Sons, Ltd., having acquired the sole ag 
for Duresco in Yorkshire (except south- 
portion) and Lincolnshire (except south: 
portion), have opened a depét at Trai 
street, Doncaster, where they hold large st 
of Duresco, and at the same time carr} 
their general colour department business, 
north-eastern counties are served from 
warehouse at Newcastle-on-Tyne. In vie} 
the fact that members of the decorating t 
have in the past sometimes experienced a] 
difficulty in obtaining their supplies of Du 
promptly, the firm desire to state that it 
fill immediate orders direct from the a 
warehouses. 

The Muribloe Partition Company, Ltd 


been fitted with on 


a 


Prince’s Wharf, Wandsworth, S.W., are fi 
to the Chancellor’s Room in the Hous 
Commons a partition 18 6 in. long 


16 ft. 6 in. high, fixed without stiffe 
The same company are also fixing a part 
115 ft. long by 35 ft. high at the Union € 
Company’s premises. 


THE LAND TAXES: 

IMPORTANCE OF SUBSTITUTED SITE VALUE! 

The Secretary of the Land Union d 
attention to the fact that so many case 
extraordinary low valuation having 
brought to their notice it is desirable to a 
draw the attention of owners, their soli¢ 
and agents, to sect. 2 (3) of the Finance 
1909-1910, by which owners of leasehold: 
well as freeholds, are entitled to make 
plication (within three months after 
inal site value has been settled under 
Act) for a substituted higher site valu 
a protection against increment value dut 
all cases where the figures of a provis 
valuation disclose a site value less than 
site value at the date when the owner 
chased it, if such purchase was within ty 
years of April 30, 1909, or during his 
time. Many holders of leaseholds are u 
the impression thaé as they did not pur 
and never were the owners of the site i 
they cannot obtain a higher or a substi 
site value. This is not so. Anyone wi 
taxable interest in the land in question 
apply for and obtain “substituted site va 
within three months of the settlement 0} 
“original site value.’? A substituted (0 
ed) site value on quite a small proj 
has recently, on the application of the 01 
been increased by about fifty per cent. 4 
the original site value fixed by the provis 
valuation. Inasmuch as the increment ta 
to be ascertained by comparing the yalt 
the site, when an occasion arises, with @ 
stituted. site value (if applicd for 
obtained), owners will see the enor 
importance of applying for and insistin 
these substituted site values, which are t 
based upon the prices they paid for | 
property in better times. The Land Uni 
dealing with the matter more exhaust 
in a pamphlet now in the Press, which ea 
shortly obtained on application to any bt 
of that society. 
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PLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
SUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


URING the summer recess of the London 
nty Council the following applications 
fer the London Building Acts were dealt 
ji by the Building Acts Committee :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
jittersea.—On« shop at the rear o} 
John’s Library . John’s-hill, Battersea, 
abutting upon the north-eastern side of 
\th-terrace r. C. J. Carter).—Consent. 
Jammersmith.—Hrection of a one-story shop 
pont of No. 53, Waldo-road, Hammersmith 


A. Baker for Messrs. Charrington & 
.—Refusal. 
ampstead.—Erection of buildings on the 


-western de of Haverstock-hill, Hamp- 
d, south-eastward of Belsize-lane (Messrs. 
Woodward & Sons).—Consent. 

lampstead.—lron and glass roof in front 
he coachhouse at No. 116, Haverstock-hill, 


japstead (Mr. Wilson for Mr. H. F. 
}len).—Consent. 

larylebone, West.—Additional story to a 
fwindow in front of No. 264, Bryanston- 


re, St. Marylebone (Mr. E. L. Lutyens).— 
pent. 
; Pancras. 


West.—Building upon a site on 
thern side of Prince of Wales-road, St. 
8, abutting also upon the w 
entish-town-road (Mr. H. Wi ) 
Governors of the North-Western Poly- 
inic).~-Consent. 

lalworth.—Addition to the South London 
ral Mission, on the southern side of New 
t-road, Walworth (Mr. H. Macintosh for 
on Congregational Union).—Consent. 
loolwich.—Frection of eight houses on the 
nern side of Dunvegan-road, Eltham (Mr. 
ptewart).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
wham.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
ance to Baron’s-court tube railway station, 
idon-road, Hammersmith (Mr. _W. 
delick for the London Electric Rail 
pany).—Consent. 

ensington, South.—Iron and glass shelter 
he entrance to the Brompton-road tube 
vay station, Brompton-road, Kensington 
W. ©. Mandelick for the London Electric 
way Company).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 
tixton.— Addition at the r 
Hotel, 


r of the Rail- 


Atlantic-road, xton (Messrs. 


One-story building at No. 
Moorfields, City, at less than the prescribed 
e from the centre of the roadway of 
fields (Mr, Delissa Joseph).—Consent, 
lnlar.—Building on the western side of 
street, Poplar, at less than the prescribed 
nce from the centre of the roadway of 
treet (Mr. Rowland Plumbe for the Chair- 
and Governors of the Poplar Hospital 
Accidents).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Frontage. 

uekney, North—Building on the north- 
sn side of Lordship-road, Stoke Newing- 
south-eastward of the New River (Mr. 
W. Restler for the Metropolitan Water 
-d).—Consent. 

immersmith.—Billiard-room addition at 
sear of No. 117, Goldhawk-road, Hammer- 
a, next to Avenue-road (Messrs. G. Elking- 
& Son for the Avenue Property Company, 
-—Refusal. 

mmdsworth— Addition to a one-story shop 
No. 99, Streatham High-road, near to 
bbery-road (Boot’s Pure Drug Company, 
.— Consent. 


| Space at Rear. 

| George, Hanover-square.—Addition at the 
of No. 4, West Chapel-street, Mayfair 
“Smith (Camberwell), Ltd, ‘for Mrs. 
nson).—Consent 


Construction of Buildings. 
ddington, South—Shop on the forecourt 
Yo. 44, Queen’s-road, Bayswater (Mi: 8. 
@ & Gibbs).—Consent. 
astminster.—Proposed warehouse building 
ae southern side of Vauxhall-bridge-road, 
minster (Mr. H. S. Stowell).—Consent. 
volwich.—Additional stories to blocks L, 
ind O, at the premises of the Western 
mie Company, Henl ad, North Wool- 
(Mr. B. Dawson for the Western Electric 
pany).—Consent. 


Oniting of Buildings. 

y of London.—Formation of two openings 
@ party wall between No. 65, Old Broad- 
t, and Austin Friars House (Mr. ©. Reilly 
the London Offices Company, Ltd).— 
ent. 

Y of London.—Uniting of Electra House 
Tower-chambers, Finsbury--pavement and 
on-wall, City, by the formation of two 
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openings at the first floor level (Mr. J. W. 
Rhodes for Electra House, Lid.).—Consent. 

Islington, West.—Double armoured doors in 
lieu of double iron doors to three openings in 
division walls at Messrs. Callow’s Van Works, 
Pembrok: reet_ and Bemerton-street, Isli 
ton (M Lovegrove & Papworth).— 
ent. 


Newington, West.—Uniting of Nos. 98 and 
100, Newington Butts, Newington (Messrs. 
Cluttons for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners). 
—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Uniting of Nos. 32 and 34, 
Commercial-str Whitechapel (Minster 
Honnor for Messrs. H.W. Bush & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


—Consent 
cal extent at Ni 
Ramilies et, Oxford-street_ (Messrs. B 
& Barrow for Mr. J. J. Gridlan).—Refusa 
Westminster.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of the raising of the roof of the tun- 
room at the. Stag Brewery, Palace-street, 
Pimlico (Mr. M. T. Saunders for Watney, 
Coombe, ‘Reid, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Cubical Batent. 

Strand.—Erection upon the site of Nos. 18, 
19, 20, and 21, Haymarket, and Nos. 1, 3, and 
5, Orange-sireet, of a building to exceed in 
extent 250,000 cubic feet (Mr. W. Cave for 
Burberry, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Holborn.—Formation or laying-out of a new 
street for foot traffic only in connexion with 
the erection of buildings upon the site of 
Fulwood’s-rents, Holborn (Messrs. J. Leaning 
& Sons).—Consent. 

Newington, W 
of a new 
Alberta 
(Messrs. 
Laune).—Consent. 

Wandsworth—Formation or laying out of 
streets for carriage traffic between Putney hill 
and Chartfield-avenue, Putney (Mr. J. C, Rad- 
ford for Lord Westbury).—Refusal. 


—Formation or laying out 
+t for carriage traffic to lead from 

to Delverton-road, Newington 
& Sons for Mr. A. F. De 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABBEYDALE.—Proposed 
John the Evangelist 
Vicar. 


enlargement of St. 
Church (3,000/.); the 


Addition to the Dens Iron Works 
s d 


Ashbourne.—Proposed home near 
Cattle Market; Hon. Secretary of the Ash- 
bourne Cottage Hospital. 

Attleborough.—Infirmary; Mr. F. Robinson, 
Clerk, Wayland Board of Guardians, Watton, 
Norfolk. 

Auckland.—Proposed public offices; Mr 
Adams, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Bis 
Auckland. 

Barley.—Pumping station (890/.); Messrs. 
ee & Sharp, builders, Peaseholme Green, 
York. 


Batley.—Additions to works for Messrs. 
Mark Lister & Sons, Heckmondwike. 
men’s houses, Blackhall 


Blaydon. — Wor 


ymon, Suryeyor, Blaydon 


offices ; 
Mr. W. G. H. Browne, Bolsover 
Urban District Council. 

Bradford. — Tenements, Longlands- area 
(8,2607.); Mr. R. G. Kirkby, Architect, Brad- 
ford Town Council. 

Bristol.—Additions to headquarters’ homes; 
Architect, re of Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, 
Bristol Board of Guardians, Osborne House, 
Cotham Park, Bristol. 


Surveyor, 


Bristol.—Buildings  (1,500/.):_ Mr. Samuel 
Shield, Filton Laundry, Bristol. 

Brixham (Devon).— struction of _pre- 
mises for the Co-operative Society, Ltd., Fore- 
street (1,8457.); Mr. 'R. Hazlewood, builder, 
Brixham. 

Burradon.—Extensions to premises (2,000/.) 


for the Cramlington Co-operative Society. 
Chelmsford. —Club-house; Secretary, 
Club, Chelmsford 


Golf 


Chorley.—Enlargement of St. Gregory’s 
Roman Catholic School (150 extra places): 
the Managers. 

Clacton-on-Se School; Mr. A. S. Rhey, 


architect, 214, Bishopsgate. B.C. 
Clat River.—Proposed intercepting hosp 
for the Londonderry Port Sanitary Author: 


Coalville (Leicester).—Post-office; Mr. Hop: 
kinson,’ architect, Worksop 
" * Sea" also: cur list of Competitions, Contracts, 


etc., on another page 
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Coleraine.—Sixty-six’ houses; 
M‘Fadden, architect, Coleraine. 

Dalmarnock.—Proposed suite of halls; Mr. 
A. B. M‘Donald, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Glasgow City Council. 
ford.—Extensi iron warehouse, 
Vietoria Wharf, for the Dartford Glass Com- 


pany, J.td. Extensions of building at Well- 
come Chemical Works for Messrs. Burroughs, 
licome, & Co. : 
Di s__ (Wilts).—Additions to hospital 
(2,000/.); Mr. H. Ash, builder, Devizes. 
Dundalk.—Six houses; Surveyor, Dundalk 
Urban _ District Council. 
Dundee.—Conversion of Spring-grove house 


into home for old people (700U.); Mr. James 
Thomson, City Architect, Dundee City Council. 

East Dean.—Hospital in the Forest. for the 
Dean Forest Liberals. 

Edinburgh.—Police headquarters, site of 
Corn Exchange, Grassmarket; Mr. James A. 
Williamson, City Superintendent of Works, 
Edinburgh ‘Town Council. re 

Egham.—Power station for the Staines and 
Egham Electric Lighting Company; Messrs. 
W. & G. Gr architects, Egham; Mr. J. 
Carmichael. 31, Trinity-road, §.W. 


builder, 3 


stle Town Council. 
arnham.—Additions to 
Friend & Lloyd, architects, 
Aldershot. ‘ 
Forgan.—Proposed reconstruction of public 
school (950/.), for the Newport (Fife) School 
Board. ae 
Glasgow.—Buildings, Park-street, Kinning 
Park, for Messrs. A. & J. M‘Lellan, cartage 
contractors, 15, Stanley-street, Kinning Park, 
Glasgow. Building, Shuna-street, Maryhill, 
for Messrs. James Strang & Sons, 121; West- 
George-street, Glasgow. 
Gosport.—Workshop at Mes 
Nicholsons’ yacht building 
Croad, builder, 98, High-street, Gosport. 
Great Yarmouth.—The following plans have 
Mr. J. Eastoe, three houses, 
: Mr. Herbert. warehouse, Burgh- 


Union; Messrs. 
Grosvenor-road, 


Additions to sugar-house, 
¢ , for the Glebe Sugar Refining 
Company, Ltd. 

Hanley, — Drilthall: Mr. H. Wardle, 
builder, Longport, Staffs. 

Tnveresk, ‘N.B--School (23002); Mr. A. 
Murray Hastie, architect. Edinburgh 

Keighley.—Sunday school, _Marlborough- 
for the Trustees of the Victoria Park 


School (3,4802 
North-end, Northallerton. 
— Residence. _McCrae-Magee 
Davidson, archi- 


(9007.) ; 
Clerk, 


builder, 


to workhouse 

chitect, care of Mr. G. S. Cattle, 
d of Guardians, Malton. 

Mansfield.—Alerations to children’s quarters 


Malion 


Mr. W. 8. Cocke . Clerk, Board 
rdians, Malton. 
Muirhead.—School; Messrs. Thomas & 
Wilkie, architects, Dundee _ 
Northfield (Worcestershire). — Roman 
Catholic House. (13,000/.): Messrs. Bowen & 
Son, builders, George-strect, Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham. 


F —Proposed improvements to school 
fe ans Bence tanivae School Board. 
Perth. — Isolation hospital; Mr. R. 
McKillop, Surveyor, se Ne Coen : 
rborough.—Proposed enlargement of in- 
Pee W. Pettit, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Peterborough. mY 
Pontyeates.—Church; Mr. W. Griffiths, 
architect, Falcon Bridge, Llanelly. 
Poole.—Liberal Club, Wimborne-road, for 
the local Liberals. ; 
Port Mulgrave.—Ten houses for the Crinkle 
Park Mining Company, Ltd. 
Rawtenstall.—Drill-hall (10,0000.), 
Rawtenstall Army Service Corps. 
Scarborough.—Additions to Floral Hall; 
Mr. H. W.: Smith, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Scarborough. 
Sleaford.—Propo! 


for the 


d drill-hall and club-room 
(650/.); Vicar, P. hh Church, Sleaford. ; 

Spalding.—Proposed drill-hall, Haverfield- 
road, for the Spalding Territorials. 

St. Columb (Cornwall).—Additions to work- 
house; Clerk, St..Coliamb Board of Guardians. 
Thornbury.—School; _Mr.. Reginald G. 
Kirkby, architect, Bradford City Council. 


Tunstall.—Pottery at Greenfields; Messrs. 
Grants, Ltd., builders, Burslem. ‘ 
Warwick.—Home, Wharf-street; Architect, 


care of Mr. C. H. Passman, Clerk, Warwick 
Board of Guardians, Leamington. 
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Howlett v. Harrods, Ltd. 

Tis case again came before Mr. Justice 
Lush in the Ey Santon Court on the 20th inst., 
and arose out of certain structural alterations 
on premises of the defendants adjoining the 
flat of the plaintiff, and which, the latter com- 
plained, constituted, owing to the way the work 
was carried. on, a nuisance to him, and in 
respect of which his Lordship had granted an 
interim injunction restraining the. defendants 
from continuing the nuisance. (The facts of 
the case were reported in the Builder of 
September 15.) 2 A, 

Mr. Bramwell Davis, K.C., on_behalf of the 
plaintiff, in support of the motion, said that. 
the real controversy was whether the way de- 
fendants carried on the work on September 6 
constituted a nuisance to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Hunt, on behalf of the defendants, asked 
that the motion might be allowed to stand 
over to enable the defendants to answer the 
evidence which the plaintiff had filed. He 
suggested that the motion should stand over 
for one week, and that the interim injunction 
which his Lordship had Weranies should be 

inued in the meanwhile. 
sorreucacien Counsel stated that the de- 
fendanis did seh wish to have litigation if it 

" » avoided. : 
oor Wie suggested that the parties 
should endeavour to come to some arrange- 
thent before the following Wednesday. ‘ 

Mr. Hunt proposed that the present motion 
should be treated-as'the trial of the action, 
that the imjunction which had already been 
granted should be continued, it, of course, 
being limited to the term of the plaintiff's 
tenancy er his ue and that the de- 

5 ts show ay the costs. 
: Teh erin said that he would be 
CO: i hat. 

Se eee that the defendants were 
prohibited by the injunction from wore 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 On 
he submitted that that should be varied by 
restraining the defendants from working 
between the hours of 10.30 p.m. and on 
If, however, his Lordship thought that tl 18 
defendants should be restrained from work- 
ing between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
he would not say anything further. 

His Lordship: I do not think it ¢ 

be varied. Ne we Bremer Dev : 
er offer for you to accept? 

inte all Davis said that he would 

5 tha er. : 
aoe that ofr never disputed the noise on 

i of September 6. “ 
Bare Our evidence is that 
there was a most serious nuisance on the night 
of September 6. 

His Lordship then made 
terms’ stated. 


sught to 
is not 


an order in the 


7 Case under, the London Building Act, 1894: 
‘District Surveyor’s Fees. 

Av the North London Police Court_on Sep- 
tember 20° the case of Alexander Payne ¥. 
Gilbert Prior’ was heard. The defendant was 
summoned for the payment of fees claimed by 
the plaintiff, who is District Surveyor for 
East Hackney (South) and North Bow, in 
respect of a wooden shed erected in rear of 
No. 22, Groombridge-road, South Hackney 
This shed, when discovered, was irregular, and 
was subsequently passed under a _ licence 
granted by the Hackney Borough Council. 
~The defendant maintained that as the shed 
was licensed k> the Borough Council no fees 
wer? . J istrict. Surveyor. : 

The plaintiff quoted the case, Westminster 
City, Corporation . atson and others, in 
which it was held in the High Courts that the 
transfer. of the power to license wooden 
structures to the Borough Councils does not 
abolish fees due to the District Surveyor, and 
showed that his inspection of the structure was 
necessary. 

The magistrate agreed, and made an order 
for payment of fees due, 15s., and 3s. costs 


So 
LONDON. COUNCILS. 


Acton.—Plans have been passed for Mr. F. 
Kerren, .14, Newburgh-road, for thirteen 
near Newburgh and Derwentwater 


Berkhampstead.—At a recent meeting ‘of the 
frontagers in Graesmesdyke-road a resolution 
was passed asking the Berkhampstead Council 
to instruct their Surveyor to get on with the 
work of making up Graemesdyke-road, at his 
estimate of 1,350/. The Council at their last 
meeting agreed to do this. Plans submitted 
by Mr. J. Ayres for five houses in Gossoms- 
road have been passed. 

Bushey.—At the last meeting of the Council 
the Surveyor was instructed to prepare plans, 
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specifications, etc., for making up a street 
known as Springfields. 
Camberwell.—Plans 


have been passed for 
the erection of 


, for additions to St. 
, Barkworth-road. 


the following plan P. Crowley, 
Burlington-road, twelve s, .Ashburton- 
avenue; Mr. A. Carter London-road, 
house and school, Stanford-r p. Hoh. 
Davey, 34, Penge- 1 houses, Beau- 
champ-roa: , Westminster, 
8.W., “electric theatre, Mr. 


indmill-road ; 
, addition to 


Hospital . Weightman, 
78, North-end, three Hstcourt-road ; 
Mes: J. & C. Bow; 82, Westow-street, 
motor house, 10, wood-road; Mr. . W. 
Capon,’ Streatham, six houses, Melrose- 

Mr... D. Old Palace-road, 


North-end; Mr. H. R.. Hunter, 
twenty-four houses, Baring-road ; 


Mr. W: B. Coomber, 65, Pendeyon-road, eight 
houses, Tugela-road. The’ Rural District 
Council have decided to fill in and pipe the 


ditch at Church-road, Mitcham, to the extent 
of 800 ft., at a cost of 110/. 

Hast Ham.—The Engineer has been directed 
to submit plans and estimates for the erection 
of a ladies’ convenie in the Central Park. 
The Works Committee have decided to request 
the Millars’ Karri & Jarrah. Company (1902), 
Lid., to complete the work of laying sectional 
wood-block paving in High-street North. A 
letter has been received from the Local 
Government Board relative to the disapproval 
by the Council of plans submitted by Mr. 
E. D. Hoyland for the erection of a mission 
church in Rutland-road, asking to have the 
views of the Corporation thereon, and on the 
question as to whether the by-laws with respect 
to new streets and buildings in the Borough 
are not too stringent in operation in prevent- 
ing the erection of the building referred to, 
and whether some modification of the by-laws 
might not properly be made so as to allow the 
erection of structures of the kind in question 
under similar circumstances. The Committee 
have decided to inform the Local Governmemt 
Board that in their opinion the method of 
construction of the building was not desirable 
in view of the size and the purpose for which 
it was to be used, and that they did not 
consider that any modification of the by-laws 
was necessary. A plan has been. passed for 
Mr. C. Living, for four houses, Claremont- 
street. A plan has been lodged by Mr. C. A. 
pucol for additions to factory in Stevenage- 
road, 

Kensington.—The road 
is to be relaid with Kensington clinker blocks 
at an estimated cost of 1287. The footway on 
the west side of Pembridge-villas from Chep- 
stow-crescent to Chepstow-villas is to be 
reinstated and the kerb reset at an estimated 
cost of 1197. An ‘application from Messrs. 
John Barker & Co.. Ltd., for permission to 
extend the vaults and to reconstruct the pave- 
ments lights in connexion with their premises 
in Wrights has been acceded to. 

Lewisham.—Eltham-road is to be -repaired 
with granite bound with plascon at an esti- 
mated cost of 400/. Plans have been passed 
Norfolk & Prior for three houses 
ide of Trilby-road. 
Romjord.—At the last meeting of the Rural 
District Council it was decided to accept the 
tender of Mr. B. W. Glenny, Romford, at 
4037., for the construction of about 830 yds. 
of T-in. and 8-in. diameter stoneware pipe 
band sewers, with manholes, etc., in the parish 
of Dagenham. 

Watford.—The Urban District Council has 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Ensor & Ward, 
Watford, at 2357., for the supply and erection 
of the superstructure of a bandstand proposed 
to be erected in the park. They.have also 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Clifford & 
Gough for supplying the foundation at 97J. 
and the pitch-pine floor at 4J. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. G. Munday & Sons, altera- 
tions and additions to No. 5, Albert-square, 
Stratford; Mr. R. C. Verlander, three houses, 
Orier Silvertown; Mr. R. Banks 
Martin, alterations to ‘“ Lord Nelson”? beer- 
house, Bidder-street, Canning Town; M 
Stevens & Walker, alterations 


of Aubrey-road 


to Mess 
Russell Bros.’ premises, FRigh-street, Stratford : 
Messrs. F, & B. Horne. alterations and addi- 


tions to No. Wharf-road, Stratford: Mr. 
W. Harris, Conservative Club, Albert-road, 
Sdvertown; Mr. W. Jacques, alterations to 
school, Russell-road, Custom House: Mr. 


J. W. Jerram, ‘additions and alterations to 
the Pure Bread Company’s premises, Barking- 
road, Plaistow; Mr. T. B.. Blower, twelve 
houses, Preston-street. Silvertown: Messrs 
Belfrage & Saville, ten houses. Prince Edward- 
crescent, West Ham; also four houses, King 
George-avenue, Connaught Garden Estate, 


* two portions 
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Custom: House; Mr. W. J. Blackmur, ci 
matograph theatre, Adamson-road, Cust 
House; Mr. W. Stewart, additions and alte 
tions, ‘‘ Prince Edward” beer-house, Shirl 
street, Canning Town; Messrs. H. Tate & Sc 
Ltd., additions to factory, Thames Sugar ] 
finery, Silvertown; ubber and Gul 
Percha Company, Litd., factory at premis 
Silvertown ; W. Gladding, varn 
. . Ingham, Clark, & OG 
premises, Abbey. , West Ham. 
Willesden—The Engineer has been 
structed to invite tenders for the wood-pay: 
of part of Dyne-road. Sanction has hb 
granted to the Education Committee to 
large the junior mixed school in Wesley-re 


by 400 pla The following plans have by 
passed :—] 7. Lawrence & Sons, are 
tects, scho illesden;.. Mr, T. 
Kendall, Crick 
wood; M 


eight hou d 
Archer, & Stoneham, for 
ton & Oo., addit s 


Me 
ns to Stank 


oh 
Malvern-road, Kilburn; Mr. G. 
y Mr. M. Ward, six: hous 


ne; Mess Done, Hunter, 
Messrs. J. C. World & Co., seventeen hout 
All Soul >, A plan has been 5 
mitted Ww. 1 & Sons, for 
Dairy Supply Company, for a ' factory 
Cumberland-avenue, k Royal. 
Wood Green.—The Surveyor has been 


structed to prepare plans and estimates of 
cost of making up sect. 4 of Woodside-ro 
The following plans have been passed :—] 


G. Taft for Mr. E. A. Wyatt, two Ha 
Euston-mews, Lordship-lane: Mr. L. G. H 
luck for Crosbie Bros. & Co., ad 
tions to tory, Bowds Green-roa 
Mr. F. or Messrs. Pilgrim & $ 


new house of Nos. 10-22, Stirling-t6 


a 
AUSTRALIAN COAT OF 
ARMS. 


Ty the drawing reproduced on the next pi 


the uppermost coat of ar is that of — 
Commonwealth of Au and the of 
symbolises the te « toria. The st 


charged on both shields are a conventio 


representation of the constellation of 
Southern Cros: 
The border troduces the characteris 


birds, animals, and plants of the count 
The centre figure at the top is emblems 
of the abundant productiveness of 
country ; the vine fills the rest of this bor 
and the lower border. Wedge-tailed eag 
are introduced in the top corners, & 
kangaroos in the lower corners. The chat 
teristic curly-horned sheep occupy the cen 
point of the side borders, while lyre bi 
and cockatoos are shown repeatedly. 1 
drawing was prepared for a gentleman, 
native of Victoria, Australia 


——*-o--——___ 
WORK WELLE ST 
The Town Council of St. Ives h been 


negotiation with Mr. Glanville (agent for L 
Cowley’s estate) with reference to the acqu 
tion of a plot of ground in the occupation 
Mr. Dunn at Nangivey. The trustees of 
estate were prepared to sell this 

certain conditions, and the Surveyor’s 
of artisans’ dwellings were considered. 


NORTH BERWICK HIGH SOHOOL 

An addition to the North Berwic 
School, involving a cost of about 3,0001, 
opened recently by Sir Henry Craik, K.0 
M.P. Mr. James S$. Richardson, Edinbur 
was the architect. The i consists 
The one storied bu 
ing, with basement, pla in the angle forr 
by the original building and the west 
extension, an attempt being made to wi 
what has been a straggling series of roo 
In this portion accommodation is provided 
the ground floor for the first and second in 
mediate clas while on the first floor th 
is a room for the third intermediate class ; 
the art-room—a well appointed and W 
lighted room. These are entered from 
upper story of the original building. To 
west of this building, and connected with 
is a single-story building containing two rot 
set aside for the elementary classes, am 
store for apparatus. The whole of the ro 
on the ground floor of the extension and 
the laboratory and the cooking-room are ser 
by a. spacious and well-lighted corridor of 
ing to the boys’ and the girls’ playgrounds 
wide exits. The gymnasium has been fit 
up with the latest equipment for phys 
exercises. 


| 
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Hiet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Competitions, 


this Number : 


—; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. 


th.t a fair wages 


Those with an asterisk 
.; Public Appointments, xvii; 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impo-ed in some cases, such as: 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; clause shall be observed ; 


(*) are advertised in 
Auction Sales, xxiy. 

the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
ate g a 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions, 


Ocroser 4, — Easington R.D.C. — 100 model 
houses for Murton Colliery, Durham. 23 per 
cent. on net cost to successiul architect. 

OcToBER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION OF 
Barus.—The Barnsley ‘I'.C. invite drawings for 
proposed extension of Public Baths. ‘Ihree 
premiums are offered—50l., 301., 201. See adver- 
tisement in issue of August 11 for further par- 
ticulars, 


OctoserR 7. — Evesham U.D.C.— Designs for 
laying out site and erecting thereon thirty 
cottages. Particulars from the Clerk to the 


Council, a 

Ocroser 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 
school to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
ticulars from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 
Bilston. 

Ocroser 14. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
Grand Hore. — Particulars from Mr. F, A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. = 

OctoprR 28. — Salford. — Bxtension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 20]. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 

OctoseR _30.—Holland.—Stainep Gtass WIN- 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OcroseR 31. — Marylebone. — New Municipau 
Buitpives.—Premiums of 1001., _75l., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A. Sce 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

November 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
Monument To ALExANDeR II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

November 30.—Cardiff.—TecunicaL Instrrure. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 1251., 751., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor- 

November 30. — Hastings. — Hast Su: 
Hospirat.—The Joint Committee of the Has 
Sussex. Hospital and King Edward Vil. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251., 765l., 
and 50l. Mr BE. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 29.— Glasgow. DESIGN FOR A 
Bripce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JaNvary 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,060l., 6401, and 
495l.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, B.C. 

JanvaRy 31, 1912. — Australia. — Drstens For 
FeperaL Carita, Ciry.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city, See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. 

JuLy 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0002. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Dare. — Nottingham. — Baptist Cuurce 
and PreMmiIses.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son solicitors. King-street. Nottingham 

No Date.—Rochdale Infirmary. Te ee 
—Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph. is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
mon he sent in 

SEPTEMBER 30. — Camborne 
tion end completion of Sundz 
church in Trelowarren-street. 
fication with Mr. 
Green-lane, Redruth 
SepremnerR 30. — Kirkcaldy. 
HOUS Hrection of a compressor-house at ga 
works. Drawings with Mr. J. Kincaid, 
Engineer, Gas Office, a tioaldy 

SEPTEMBER 30 —Oswestry Banpsv. 
tion of a bandstand in Cae Glas Pa 
ticulars from Mr W. Morris, Hon. Secretar: 
Coronation Celebration Committee, Oswestry. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—St. Agnes. ReEsmENcE.— Erec- 


ScHoou.—Erec- 
school adjoining 
Plans and speci- 
Sampson Hill, architect, 


— CoMPRESSOR- 


tion of a bungalow residence at . Mithian. 


Plans and specifications at Gonvena House, 
Perranporth. 

Ocrose Bolsever.—ConveRtIn or con- 
yerting old meeting-house in. Cotton-street into 


Board-room and Council offices. Plans seen, 
and epccuicencn and quantity, on deposit of 2l., 
from Mr. (es Browne, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Bolsover. 

OCTOBER — Gillingham. — GREENHOU 
Erection of a greenhouse in the park. Spec: 
tion and particylars from Mr. J. L. Redfern, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Offices, Gillingham, Kent. 

OctoBER 2. — Houghton- le-Spring. — Con- 
VENIENCE.—Construction of a convenience for 
women. Plans and specifications seen, and form 
of tender from Mr. J. W. Holbrook, Sury r 
of the Council, Newbottle-street, Houghton-le- 


7 
the 
Corporation 


Spring. 
Ocroser 2.—Nottingham 
new bath and drying-rooms at Bulv 


Golf Pavilion. Plans seen, and specifications 
and quantities from Mr. Frank B. Lewis, Guild- 
hall. Nottingham, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

OcrosrrR 2.—Selly OUak.—Room, -—Con- 
struction, of emergency exits and store-room, and 
r providing s at the Public Baths, 

iverton-road. Quantities d forms of tender 
from, and plans and spec ions seen, 
office of Mr. Ambrose W 


of Valentine-road, 5 : 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

Octoser 8.—Dowlais.—Scroot—Brection _of 
infants’ school at Pant. Plans seen, and specifi- 


deposit of 1l. 1s., 


cations and quantities, on 
f Town Hall, Merthyr 


from the Deputy Surveyor, 
Tydfil. 

Octo: 
Alteration: 
and spe 


3.—Merthyr Tydfil.—Reparrs, 
and repairs to three cottages. 
cations with the 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil 

OcrosER 3.—Mold. op.—Erection of 
branch shop, for the Hawarden and District Co- 
operative Society. Specification from M A. 
Roberts, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Earl. 
road, Mold. Deposit of ‘ y 

OctoreR 3.— Pudsey. HED. — Erection of 
weaving shed. Drawings and quantities from 
Messrs. C. S. Nelson & G. Birkinshaw, archi- 
tects, Sun-buildings, 15, Park-row, Leed 
OcTOser 4.—Loughlinstown 
tion of sanitary annexes at the fever 


ETC.— 
Plans 
Borough Surveyor, 


Plans and specification with Mr. G. T. Moore, 
C.E., 1 and 2, Foster-place, Dublin. 

OctoBeR 5.—Upper Wortley.—ConveENiences. 
—Erection of public and_private 
Upper Wortley, Leeds. Drawing and specifica- 
tion en, and quantities fr LN Eras AN ro ELS 


Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, 
Leeds. 

Octoper 6.—Hubberston.—Restpence.—Erec- 
tion of idence near Hubberston. Plans and 


specification with Mr. J. B. Gaskell, architect 
and surveyor, Milford Haven. 

Octozer 6. — Totton. — DRiuL-HALL.—Erection 
of a drill-hall. Plans, specification, and con- 
ditions of contract with the architec Mes 
Hair & Bucknill, Portland-ter: ace, South- 
ampton. Quantities on deposit of QI. 2s. 

OctoBER 7. — Bromborough. OFFrices.—Erec- 
tion of Council offices. Quantities and ee 


with the Surveyor to the Council, 
astle-street, Liverpool. 


Mr. J. Clar 
Deposit of 11. 1s 


—Middleton.—CxapeL, rtc.—For tho 
levelling and laying out of a plot of land for 
a cemetery at Boarshaw, and for erection of a 
mortuary chapel. Plans seen, and specifications 
and quantities, on deposit of 1. from Mr. 
T. A. Fitton, architect, 29, Corporation-street, 
Manchester. 

Ocroser 9.—Allonbv.—OFr Erection of 
proposed new out-offices to Allonby Council 
School. Plans and ification at the office of 
the Education Committee’s Clerk of Works, 13, 


Earl-street, Carlisle. 
Octoser 9.—Groesfaen.—Hovusrs.—Erection of 
thirty houses, for the Rhymney Iron Company, 
Utd. Drawings and _ specifications with Mr. 
J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., Aberda 
Ocrozer 9.—Manchester.—Batu 
tion of reinforced-concrete baths, 
Burton-road, Withington. Spec > 
plan from the City Architect, Town Hall, 


Construc- 


and 
Man- 


chester, on deposit of 11. 1s 

Ocroser 9.—Rathmines.—Liprary.—Erection 
of Carnegie Library and Technical Institute. 
Drawing and specification by the architects, 


Me: Batchele 
Rathmines Weare 
son & Kempster, 
mines, Ireland. 
OcroBER 
the 


a 


Hick 


eh lesion uare, 

s. . Patter- 
Lower Le ane street, Rath- 
Depoet of Ql. for quantities. 
£ 


9.—Torquay.—Scuoor.—Erection 
Homelands Council School. Specification, 


quantities, and form of tender, 
dl., from the architects, Me: 
Son, Abbey-road, ‘l'orqua: 

Octo.ER 10.—Chatnam. DDITION ‘Hrecti 
of additions to the administration block’ at t 
Medway Union Workhouse Infirma Drawin 
and specifications with the architect, Mr. @ 
Bond, P.8.A., 384, High-street, Rocheste 
Quantities on deposit of 11. 1 

OctoBer 10.—1tmo.ecambe.—T 
struction of portion of the bare t 
and conditions seen, and specification and qua 
tities, on deposit of 21. 9s., from Mr. J. 1 
Hipwood, A.M.Inst.C.B., Borough Surveys 
Town Hall, Morecambe. 


on deposit 
E. Appleton 


AM WAY.—Reec 


Octoser 12. — Bucknall. — Ex’ f: 
extensions to Bucknall Hospital. Mr. 
Jones, M.S.A., Architect to the Board, : 
Albion-street, Hanley. 

OcrozeR 12.—Didworthy.—Hati, erc.—Er 
tion of a dining hall, kitchen, etc the Dey 
and Cornwall Sanatorium. for Consumptiy 
Plans and pbeciiowons with Mr. D. Ward, 


Courtena eet, Plymouth. 
% OcroBER “{3.-_Bishopstoke.—Cooxery, ET 
Room.—The Southampton C.C. invite tend 
for corrugated iron cookery and manual j 
struction room at Council school. See adyi 
iisement in this issue for further particulars, 
Octoser 14.—Widnes.—Cuurcu.—For taki 
down of old St. Mary’s Church, Widnes. J 
G. Stepen Jones, Vicar, St. Mary’s Vicarag 


Widnes. 

* OcToBER 16, — Edinburgh. 
ETC.—The Secretary of State 
tenders for foundations 
blocks to Redford Inf: 
Edinburgh. See adyert 
further SOL 

%* OCTOBER . — Macclesfield. 
4ND ADDITIO The Macclesfield 
Committee invite tenders for 
additions to Technical School 
advertisement in this issue 
particulars. 

Octoser 18. — Gaerwen. — AppITI0Ns. —} 
additions and alterations to, the Council seho 
Plans and specifications with Mr. Jos. Owe 
F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, Menai Bridge 
% OcroBER 19. Letchworth. — Scnoon.—T 
Hertfordshire Education Committee iny 
tenders for erection and complet. of an 
school. See advertisement in this issue | 
further particula 
* OCTOBER — Manchester.—Scnoon.—T 
Manchester Education Committee invite tend 
for the erection of a school at Ancoats, Me 
chester, See advertisement in this issue } 
further particula: 

OcrosER 21.—Newcastle, 


= rouxD aay 
for War inyil 


— ALTERATIO 


Edueati 
alterations @ 
premises. § 
for  furtl 


Treland.—Houwse 


Erection of a dwelling-house at Newcastle, ( 
Down. 


Plans and 
Byrne, ar 


pecifications 
itects, 4, 


with Mess 
Waring-stre 


Ocroger 31. — Leigh-on-Sea.—Scnoor.—Hr 
tion of a school. Quantities, on deposit 
al. 2 from the architect, Mr. P. Brockbaa 
14 and 15, C ount, hambers, Southend-on-Sea. 
* Nov: R 2.—St. Albans.—Resipences— 
Middlesex County Council invite tenders for} 
pairs of semi-detached residences for asyl 
attendants at  Napsbury, St. Albans. & 


soar user on! in this issue for further parti 
ars. 


B 


No Dare.—Durham.—CuapeL.—Erection 
proposed new Plans seen, and quan 
ties, on depos from Messrs. Jose 


Potts & Son, architects, 
land. 


John-street, Sund 


-Kildorrery 
“alterations, etc., to the re 
McDonald, V.S., Kildorrery. 
and specifications from Mr. P. Coughlan, ©. 
Mitchelstown 

v —King’s Lynn.—Roor 
to warehouses, in Chapel- 
Colman, architect, Kin, 
Lealholm.—Roorr 


roofs, ete., 
Emest 


No 


roofing ranges of farm buildings ) 
Pleasant. Farm, Drawings and specificati¢ 
seen, and quantiti dro: 


fr. Arthur E. You 
architect and surv. Baxtergate, Whitb 

No Datse.—London. Scio. —Erection of 
new school, Lordship-lane, Wood Green. 1] 
Wm. P. Harding, Clerk of the Local Edueati 
BRU ROE SL Town Hall, Wood Green. 
‘Newport.—PREMISsEs. 
Plans and spe 
from the archit 
Ernest Page & Lister, Crown-chambers, Ca 
brian-road, Newport, Mon. 

No Date.—Silverdale.—Picrurr  PAtace 
For picture palace alterations at the Tent 
eee Silverdale. Write Mr. Howard, at # 

all. 


Erection 


entnnces eae 
and quantities 


| 
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| BUILDING—continued. 
i date given at the commencement of each 
fraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
ames of those willing to submit tenders, 
ybe sent in. 


) Dare.—Sleights.—Resmwence 
jantry residence. Drawings and 
} and quantities from Mr. Arthur 
fect and surveyor, 77, Baxtergate, Whitby. 
} Date.—Swansea.—Orrices, Erection 
jrehouse and off . Plans and specif 
jand quantities, on deposit of 21. 2 
pchitects, Me . 0. 8, Thomas M 
Salisbury-chambers, 15, Wind-street, 


Bi 
sea. 
» Date.—Wetheral.—Hovssr, rtc.—Erecting 
bompleting a new house and additions to 
ng premises at the Green. Messrs. Oliver 
®dgshun, architects, Carlisle 
Date.—Windhill.—Scnoors.—For 
and alterations t hurch schools. 
iidditions and alterations to Conservative 
Bowling Old-lane, Bradford. Quantities 
Mr. Thomas L. Dixon, hitect, surveyor, 
i, Bowling Old-lane, Bradford. 


GINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


foBeR 2.—Wednesfield.—BrivG For the 
yg down and reconstruction of Pinfold 
_ Bridge. Plans and specifications, on 
Pit of 2/. 2s., from the Council’s Surveyor 
Engineer, Mr. Ernest Rogers, M.I.Mun.E., 


eley-lane, Wednesfield. 
oo 3.—Silloth.—Sra WatL.—For exten- 
f the Silloth sea wall. Drawings seen, and 


from the engineer, 
E., 18, Bank-street, 


ication and quantities 
C. Boyd, A.M. Ins’ 
sle, on deposit of 11. 
-Quarry Hill. — RESERV 01IR.—E,rec- 

and _specifica- 
n, Civil Engineer, 
Quantities on deposit 


)CTOBER. 1. Tilbury. — Heatine. — The 
jsmore Edwards’’ District, Cottage Hos- 
| Tilbury, Essex, invite tenders for heating 
ital. See advertisement in this issue for 
er particulars. 

OBER 16.—Nantwich.—WaArTERWoRKS.—F or 
Iuction of waterworks. Particulars and 
fications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
rom the consulting engineer, Mr. Baldwin 
jm,  M.Inst.C.E, Parliament-mansions, 
iria-street, Westminster. 

MBER 80.—Newport, Mon.—BripGe.—Con- 
ion of a ferro-concrete_ bridge -across_ the 


Usk. Particulars from Mr. H. Tremelling, 
Bec E; Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
or’ 


THE: -BUILDER! 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


SEPTEMBER 30. — Hardingstone.—PaintinG.— 
For painting outside of Workhouse. Specifica- 
tions at uae ny aa Wootton. Mr. John R. 

iles-square, Northampton. 
"30° Le ae -—For 
painting, Bik. the inside of the Union House. 
Specifications at the Union House. Mr. B. L. 
Reynolds, Clerk to the Guardians, 12, Easton- 
street, High Wycombe, 

OcToBER 2. — Nottingham. — Pamtine.—For 
internal cleaning and paint at the Bulwell 

st golf pavilion. Specifications and quan- 
tities from Mr. Frank B, Lewis, City Architect, 
Guildhall, Nottingham, on deposit of Il. 1s. 

Octosrr 3.—Driffield.—PamrinG.—For paint- 
ing inside wood and iron work of the engine-shed 
and depét. Specification from Mr. T. Casson 
Beaumont, Surveyor, Driffield, York: 

Ocroper 3.—Exmouth.—Patntine 


ing kitchen, 3 
Cotte al. Mr. L. Tracey 

O — Stockport. — Parntmnc. — For 
painting at several of the parks. Specification 
from Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

Octozer 4, — Wellingborough. — Parntine.— 
For painting several _of the Council buildings. 
Specifications from Mr. Harrison, Sur- 
veyor, Market-square, Wellingborough. 
%* OcroprR 11.—London, W.—REsToRING Ston 
work.—The Hammersmith B.C. invite tende 
for cleaning down, restoring, and treating with 
preservative the stonework of Passmore Edwards 
Library, Uxbridge-road, W. See advertisement 
in this ue for further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Sepremser 30.—Barnstaple.—SEWe! 
laying of portion of Bickington sey Quan- 
and specification from Mr. B. G. Kingwell, 
Surveyor, 85, Boutport-street, Barnstaple. 

Ocrozer .—Chislehurst.—Granire.—Supply 
of broken granite. Particul: from Mr. H. E. 
Knight, Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, 
Chislehurst. 

OctosrR 3.—Hunslet.—Sewace.—For_ sewage- 
disposal works. Plans and spec tion with 
Mr. W. B. Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street, Hunslet, 
Leeds 

Ocroper 3.—St. Albans. — Roaps. — For 
making-up roads. Plan, specification, and con- 
tract_seen, and quantities from the Surveyor, 
Mr. Henry F. Mence, 11, St. Peter’s-street, St. 
Albans, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Ocrosper 4.—London.—Roap.—For completion 
of roads round the generating station at the 


—For the 


Se) 


Imperial Institute, South Kensington. Draw- 
ings and specification seen, and quantities from 
H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
Deposit of 11, 

Ocrozer 4,—St. Sampson,—DRaInace —For 
g of sewers and water pipes, the erection 
of a pumping-station, and sinking of a well. 

and specifications from Mr. T. J. Guil- 
bert, States Surveyor. 

OctoBer 17.—Harrow. WAC For laying 
sewer pipes. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantit from Mr. J. P. Bennetts, Engineer 
and Surveyor, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

OcrozeR 9.—Bury.—Sewerr.—Construction of 
Drawings seen. and specifications 


brick sewer. Dr 
and Coane from the Borough Engineer, on 
deposit of 2 


Rothe) —Roaps.—For laying 
ete. Spec. tions and quantities 

from Mr, J. (Soutien Engineer and Surveyor, 

Council Offices, Rothwell, on’ deposit of 11. 1s. 

Octozer _9.—Walton-on-Thames.—MareriLs. 

-For supply of road materials. Forms of tender 
from Mr. R. Wilds, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Walton-on-Thames. 

Ocrozrr 10. — Bedlington. — Marerrats.—For 
supply of materials. Particulars from Mr. J. E. 
Johnston, Surveyor, Bedlington. 

OcrosER Sheerness.—MatertaLs.—Supply 

of road Mr. T. F. Berry, the’ Sur- 
veyor to the Council. 
* OctoBER 10.—West Ham.—Roap-MakinG.— 
The West Ham B.C. invite tenders for making- 
up certain roads in the borough. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Ocrozer 11.—Bollington.—Macapam.—Supply 
of granite or basalt macadam. Particulars from 
Mr. S. Knight, Clerk, Bollington, near Mac- 


clesfield 
Octoser 11.—London.—Roabs, erc.—For sewer- 
ing, paving, and making good Woodside 


Cottages, Churchyard-bottom, Hornsey. Forms 
of tender, etc., from Mr, E. J. Lovegrove, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Highgate. 

Ocrozer 11. — Rawtenstall. — Srreers.—For 
various street works. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tions and quantities from Mr. J, Johnson, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawten- 
stall. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

OcrozeR 16.—Gowerton.—Srwers.—For con- 
struction of cast-iron and earthenware sewers. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. T. T. Williams, 
Surveyor, Alexandra-road, Swansea. Deposit of 
Ql. 2s. 

November 6.—Barnet.—Seweracr, Erc.—For 
construction of sewers, engine-house, etc. Speci- 
fication and drawings with Mr. 'W. Fairley, 
M.Inst.C.E., Parliament-mansions, | Victoria- 
street, Westminster. Quantities on deposit of 
31. 3s. 


Public Hppointments, 


Nature of Appointment. 


| By whom Advertised. 


2K or WORKS 


‘RUCTOR 1n WOODWORK Axp DISCIPLINE MASTER | London C. 


Zanzibar P.W. Devt a... | See advert 


Euctton Sales 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


“DING MATERIALS, HACKNEY, N.E.—On the Site.. 
UDING MATERIALS, SOUTH NORWOOD—On the Prem: 
SSAAL SITE (FREEHOLD), MARGATE—White Hart Hotel, Margate ... 
EHOLD BUILDING SITE, GT. ST. HELEN’S, E.C. 
HOLD PROPERTY, HARROW WEALD—At the Mart 
HOLD BUILDING PROPERTY, EDGWARE—At the Mar 


—At the Mart 


| Application 
Salary. pelea 
isement in th | “Oct, 6 
| See advertisement in this Hee Octannad 
By whom Offered. ReSh. 
Veryard & Yates Oct. 5 
Hooker & Webb Oct. 10 
J. Reeve & Son ......... Oct. 16 
Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley Oct. 18 
Edwin Fo eld, Burnetts, & Baddeley . Oct. 18 
na ct. 


| OBITUARY. 


Mr. M. Rosenheim. 

Max Rosenheim, F. whose death 
announced last week, was a_ leading 
ber of the Burlington Fine Arts Club and 
merous donor to the national collections 
uth Kensington and Bloomsbury. Of his 
ction of art works we may mention his 
avi and XVth-XVIth century German 
Ttalian medals. We understand that he 
aged with his own hands the sets of 
aan heraldic engravings in the British 
sum. 


Mr, J. P. Pritchett. 


the 22nd of this month there passed 
rat ‘‘Glendower,” Teddington, at the age 
., Mr. James Pigott Pritchett, architect, 
arlington. He was born in York, May 14, 
at educated at St. Peter’s School 
erving his time with his father, 
te Mr, J. P. Pritchett, of York (who 
tised. on his o account in York for 
five years), he joined him in partnership 
853, and in 1854 he succeeded to the 
fice in Darlington of his brother-in-law, 
late John iddleton, who removed to 
tenham. From 1854 to about 1910 he was 
ged in an active general practice, though, 


perhaps, he was best known for his 
iastical work in the North of England. 
His son, Mr. H. D. Pritchett, was associated 
with him in the practice from about 1880, and 
in 1900 was taken into partnership, and is now 
carrying on the same. His works com- 


prise seventeen cemeteri chapels, etc., in 
various parts of the country, twenty-five new 
churches, twenty restorations and additions to 
churches, twenty-eight Nonconformist chapels, 


sixteen parsona eighteen schools and Sun- 
d schools, banks, training college at 
Darlington, offices, hotels, and shops and over 
forty houses and cottages. He was surveyor 
to the Cleveland Estate at Darlington. He 
was connected with two or three archeological 
societies, and frequently lectured and gave 
papers on archeological subjects, and was for 
a good number of years a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Mr. S. Putney. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Samuel Putney, which took place on the 
19th inst., at his dence, 2, Park-avenue, 
Willesden Green, after an illness of 
some few weeks. He was born in London on 
November 3, 1824, was the founder in 1846 of 
the well-known firm of timber and hardwood 
merchants bearing his name, which, since his 
retirement, has been carried on by his sons, 


together’ with many of his old staff, at 
Paddington and at other branch depdéts in 
London. In | early days he for several 
in his | re moments, studied the art 
of painting and water-colour drawing 
under the guidance of Frank Walton, Steele, 
and other artists of known repute. Always a 
lover of music, he played both the violin and 
piano with considerable ability. He initiated, 
patented, and manufactured the then new and 
now perfected system of improved flooring 
and wainscoting ‘under the s and title of 
“Putney’s Pavodilos,” for which:he obtained 
highest awards at the Inyentions Exhibition. 
London, in 1885, and again at the Liverpool 
Exhibition in 1886. 


——_2-#--__. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building Material for Southern Nigeria. 

The Lagos Customs and Trade Journal of 
August 17 contains a report by the District 
Commissioner at Jebu-Ode (a town estimated 
to have a population of 22,000), from which 
it appears that there is a large importation 
into that district of building material, such as 
corrugated iron, nails, hinges, locks, bolts, etc., 
required in connexion with the construction of 
churches and mosques. Almost every village, 


375 


says the Commissioner, has at least one iron- 
roofed church as well as a Mohammedan 
mosque. The report further states that a 
trade might probably be done in church furni- 
ture and ornaments. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Referring to the proposed construction of a 
new water supply aqueduct and the erection 
of a market hall in Mostar (Bosnia), H.M. 
Consul at Sarajevo reports that tenders are 
to be invited for these works and also for 
the construction of a bridge and of a slaughter- 
house. The cost of the bridge is estimated at 
257,000 crowns {about 10,700/.). 


Building Material for Brazil. 

The Diario Official publishes a decree ear- 
marking, in favour of the Ministry of Justice 
and Home Affairs, an extraordinary credit of 
2,363,336 milreis (about 158.000/.) for the purpose 
of completing the building of police cavalry 
barracks in the Avenida Salvador de Sa, Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Building Materials for Uruguay. 


The Diario Official contains a notice, issued 
by the Ministerio de Hacienda, accepting the 
estimates submitted by Messrs. Acosta y Lara 
y Guerra, for the erection of three warehouses 
in the harbour of Montevideo at a total cost 
of 108,600 pesos (about 23,000/.). 


—_—_+-@--___ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


18,145 of 1910.—Albert Thompson and Samuel 


Norbury: Paper window-blinds. 

19,848 of 1910.—George William Base: Means 
for attaching door-handles and the like to 
their spindles, 

20,415 of 1910—Norman Harold Wustace 
Trotman: Domestic fireplaces. 

22,795 of 1910.—Harold Merrylees and 
Merrylees & Co.: Construction of building 
blocks, bricks, slabs, or the like. 


_. 28,120 of 1910.—Geor 
ing devices ‘or latches 
the like. 

25,803 of 
Device for 
like. 

5,571 of 1911.—Hugo Burmann: 
wall-papors and the | 


John Money: Fasten- 
or doors, windows, and 


1910.—Henry 


securing 


William 


3 Rayner: 
window sashes 


and the 


Printing of 


597 of 1911—Ernest Harry Archer: 
Parquet floors. ‘ 

10,300 of 1911.—John Belch Smyth: Cleaning 

and. disinfecting compound for use in con. 


nexion with wall-papers and such like. 

10,480 of 1911.—John Jones: Movable 
bottom for fire-grates. 

11,342 of 1911.—Irederick William Titshall : 
Roof and like glazing. 

12,348 of 1911.—Andrea Ghira: 
of reinforced concrete beams. 


false 


Manufacture 


12,482 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Floors 
and ceilings. 
12,675 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Floors 


and ceilings, 
——_-4--—___ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 9,—By RB. I. Asuron. 
Bradwo » Devon rridon Es 


£2,216 
Aint Gig 
ecommodation lands, 5 66,573 
September 13.—By G. 
London Coln 550 
Accommodation land 910 
September 14.—Ry Hatx, Parn, & Gorps 
Shottermill, Surrey.—Pitfold Mill and { 
35 g 660 
v 3 6,560 
Hight plots of land, 755 


September 18—By Crovrrn, Srewarp, & 


y : 3, & Co. 
Fourteen licensed hous 


September 198, 
Sheffield, 


88, St. Phillips-rd. 
September 


Ds 
t » The Primrose (off: 
license), lease for 601., with good- 


willand posses 


ion. 1,400 
By A. Burr 

§ 1,100 

Chichester, Sus 310 


By J. H. Brap 
eporonehy Notts. 


By RTON < & Sons. 
BLp ore TORY Staffs. eesteaninl ith 


* All ‘dices applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to the grant of 
them can be made. i CER E Re 


THE BUILDER: 


By Kyreur, Franx, & Rutter. 


Abergavenny, Monmouth.—Pentre “Estate, 


917 acres, f. . £42,350 
September 2 
Walthamstow. 
35 200 
By Gzo. Brnixes, Wriext, & Co. 
Stratford.—120 to 134 (even), Vicarage-la., u.t. 
60 yr 380 
Hackney 
61. 103., er 350 
89, Lauriston- 
yar. 300 
250 
Horton Kirby, Kent.—N 
reversion in 80 yrs. 140 
By Joun G. Dray & Co. 
Balham.—65 and 67, Boundaries-rd., f 
831. 3 : 630 
By Marx Tamu & Son. 
Tottenham. Beltons Stores, f,, 
y.r. 361. 460 
Ola Ford.—Roman-ra., 
295 
170 
By Ronson & Perrin. 
Finsbury Park.—76, Vale-rd., and 107, Eade- 
rd., u.t. 86 7L., wir. 57l. 48. 150 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground. -rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
proved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 

f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; pe for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for laue; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gins. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. fcr beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0, for 
Offices ; s. for shops: ct. for court. 


2-4 --—__ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
trom the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 2is, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
ete., 268. per annum, 

Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-atreet, W.C. 


——»4-__—. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not: necessarily the lowest. 

Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, 


Best Stocks.. 
Picked Stocks for Facings 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


£8. d. 
113 0 
Period!) 


£s. d. £5. d. 
Flettons . 19 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 

120 76 
b 50 0 7 6 
BestBluePressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do, Bullnose...... 4 0 0 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers ... 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0  Quoins, Bulinose, 
Guazep Bricks. and Flats 147 6 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Lyory | Glazed | Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers......1017 6 OneSideand two 
Headers 76 Ends T7a6 
Quoins, Buii- Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End ...... 18 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6  Splays & Squints 15 17 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand . 
‘Thames Ballast .. 
Best Portland Cement. Pan per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » » 


Nors—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime . 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton at rly dpt, 


s. d. 
8 9 per yard, delivered. 
» 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Baru Srone—delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depit.. 1 6} 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Bims 
Depot. 1 8t 


PortLanp Sronx (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf 21 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 


Pimlico Wharf 2 23 
Per Ft. Cube, ‘delivered at Railway Depot. 
s. d. 
Ancaster in block: Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks . Freestoue ... 20 
Greenshill in blocks 110° Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale Freestone 24 
blocks : Talacre & Gw 
Red Corsehill “in Stone ... 28 
blocks Seep ag 
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STONE (Continued). 
Yorx Stoxs—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Deptt. 5, 
Scappled random blocks .. 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depét, 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes’ (under 


* 0 8] ditto . 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random si: 
3 in. to 24 in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto.. <d 


Harp Yorx— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks ... 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


super.) 2 
6 in. rubbe 3 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random Eizes) 1 
2 in, self-faced random flags .......... 0 
SLATES. 
Per mm of 1200 at Railway Depdt. 
In. In, s. d. In. In. 8, 
20x10 best bine * 20x 10bestEur’ i 
Bangor .. . 13 6 unfading green Ee 4 
20x12 ditto 6 20x12 ditto” 
20x10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto 
ditto... 13 0 168 ditto. 
20x 12 ditto 0  20x10permanent 
16x8 ditto.. 0 green 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 
Portmadoe. 6 16 x8 ditto. 
16x8 ditto.. 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. d. 8. 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill” 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 rand, plam sand- 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 
(per doz.)... 7 Do. pressed (per 
Best st Broseley (per 1000) 
000) . 50 0 De Ornamental (per 
Do Ornamental(per 1000) 
1000) 52 6 Hip (per doz. 
Hip and Valley Valley (per doz.) 3 
(per doz.)...... 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley) 


Best Ruabon 
brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ ds) (per1000) 57 

Do. Rome ne 


Reds or Brindled 

(per 1000) .... 42 

Hand-made san 
faced (per 1000) 45 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 
Valley(per doz.) 3 


6 
)) 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 


Woop. 

Burtpixe Woop. At per standard. 

Deals: best3in. byllin.and4in, £ s. 
by 9 in. and iin 

Deals : 

Battens: te by 7 in, and 

8in., and 3in, by 7 in. and8in, 11 10 

Battens: best 24 By 6and3 by 6... 


* Tess th 
7 in, and8 

Deals: seconds .. less thn be 
Battens: seconds . % 
2 in. by in. 
in. by 44 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 


° 
nn 
S 

ecco oo cop 


Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in... 010 0 
din. 100 
Firtimber: bestiniddling Danzig At per 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 
Seconds 410 0 
Small timber (Sin. to 10in.) 1. 317 6 
Small timber (6 in. to8in.)...... 3.5 0 
Swedish balks 212 6 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ftaverage) 410 0 


JornERs’ Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by lin. 2 
3 in. by 93 
Battens,24 in.and 3in. by 7 in. 
Second yellow deals.3in. byllin. 
” 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens,2}in, and 3in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in, and 9 in 
Battens,2: 
Petersburg : first. yellow eats 
Bin, by Ilin. 2 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
llin 


ececco O80 So SCC OCO 


White Sea and Peter: 


First white deals, 3 in. by lin. 15 0 
» ™ 3 in, by Qin. 14 0 
Battens ik 
Second white deals, 3m. by Ln. 
» ™ 3 in. by Yin, 13 0 
Battens . at 
Pitch-pine: deals 


Under 2 in, thick extra. 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 
Oddments . 2 
Seconds, regular 
Oddments 
Kurai Pine: ks per ft. cube. 
Dannie and Stettin Oak Logs— 


e 
& 
So 
moocoocscoscoosoo 


030. 
026 
Wainscot Oak Logs, perf cube 0 5 6 . 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. a8 
jimh 00 $.. 
007 
Diy 7 Mahogs 
basco, per Tt. super. as inch.. 0 010 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .... . 0-1 6 
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WOOD (Continued. 
xzrs’ Woon (Continued)— 


} Walnut, American, per ft. £ s. d. £8. d. 
Super. us inch es ee 
18 °0°0>7., 22:0 0 
040 9" 5° 0 
Per square, 
hh. by 7 in. yellow, plane 
thot .... 013 6 017 0 
Gintched ......... O14 0 018 0 
in. by 7 in. yellow, pi 
jaatched aie ee ELON Ones sume ac Oun 0) 
ih. by 7 in. white, planed and 
hot. nC La Ones uae eden) 
a. by 7 in. white, planed and 
iatched. coocrpraccs Ode} 8 015 0 
fn. by 7 in, white, planed and 
hatched. cco, Walks. (OS 016 6 
1. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
nd beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 0138 6 
i. by 7 in. ” 014 0 018 6 
1. by 7 in. white » » 010 0 oll vu 
a hy 7 in. ” ” 012.9 ... 015 0 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
d Steel Joists, ordinary £ s, d. £s. d. 
tions . On Omen LOMO 
bound 
BIODS ........0.00 00 10 0 0 
Compound Stanchions 00 120 0 
bs, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
ry sections . ON an tO 0 
fa Plates 0) 0) a, 9510) 10 
fron Columns & Stanchions, 
luding ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
- £8. da. £s. d. 
mmon mg EAM AU) oy | Oe 
ffordshire Crown Bars, good 
nerchant quality . 815 0 950 
ffordshire “ Mas ars’’ 1010 0 =— 
jd Steel Bars 0 950 
pp Iron, 3 910 0 
ig to size and gauge.) 
zes, 6 ft. by 
ft. to 20 = 
linary s = 
” » 2 = 
Tron, Galvanised, 
inary sizes to 20 g. .. v 0 - 
5 » 22g.and24¢.1810 0 = 
" » 26 g. OOM 7 
nised Corrugated Sheets— 
linary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 14 10 =e 
* 22 ¢. and 24g, 14 15 ae 
” 26g. 16 5 = 
Soft Steel Sheets,6 a 
} ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 0 - 
Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g. 13 0 _— 
a » 268, feI5 m0) = 
Tails, 3 in. to 10 1 00 


LEAD, &e. 
£ 


8s. 

—Sheet,English, 41b.andup 18 0 0 
le in coils : 

pipe.. 
apo pipe 
-Sheet— 
lle Montagne . 
sian 


Zinc, in bundles, 1: 
oR— 
ong Sheet 
a 


per ewt. extra, 


per Ib. 0 


per nails 
per wire 
i 
ong Sheet 
a. 


ec0000 cco 


[GLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


| thirds 5 26 oz. fourths .. 

| fourths 5 82 oz. third: 

thirds, ” r % 
fourths R Fluted Sheet, 1 
thirds. 


GLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered, 
2d." Figured Rolled, Ox- 
a. ford Rolled, ’ Oce- 
anic, Arctic, Mufiled, 
and’ Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white. 
Ditto, tinted. 
Not less than three crates. 


dley’s 


OILS, &e. £8. 

dnseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 
» » in barrels. ” 03 
» » in drums . ” 04 
5, » in barrels. a 0 4 
» » in drums. » 04 
ntine in barrels 0 3 
in drums ” 0 3 

ae Ground Engli Lead, per ton 22 10 
ead, Dry esc. ” 21 0 
sinseed Oil Putty 011 
1olm ‘Tar .,. sya 


ee 


d, 
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VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon, 


£s. a. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak . Fe Wala 
Superfine Pale Blastic Oak Te arohaa 6) 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oaic. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oa! 
Churches ou 6 
: 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elasti 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Cop: 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil itastee0 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 918 0 
White Pale Enamel. 140 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 & 
Best Black Japan...... O16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black - 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting .. 010 9 
French and Brush Polish .... 010 6 


SS ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent, to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any comuuission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally usked for or not. 


lint Sag gle 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders uniess authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons, 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BIRMINGHAM.—For the eé 


tion of pathological 


and_ bacteriological laborato department, and 
additional accommodation fe at the infectious 
block, for the Guz . H, Ward, 


street, Birming 
3. BF. Switt = 
low & Sons 


m1 — 


E. Crowder... 
Rotheroe & Co., 
Birmingham* 


AN (Ireland). —For 
water tanks, for Ca 
P. MacDonnell, 


erection of two concrete 
Board of Guardians. 
architect, Mullinahone, 


storage 
Mr. 


Burke, 
‘Kilkenny 


CAR IFF. 
cleaning depdt. 


Co. 
seveeee £275 


W. Harper, 


J. O. Brettell & Co. . 0 
Cross Bros. ...... 00 
H, Sampson & 00 
W. J. Mulling 15 0 
F. W. Cross & Co., Ltd. 00 
A.D. Dawnay & Sons, Lt ll 6 
DAGENHAM —For addition to factory, for the 
Sterling Telephone and Electric Company, Ltd. Mr. 


George A. Lansdown, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 9, Regent. 
W. 


street, 

x £ ¥F. &H. F. . £5,066 
Perry & Co., Ltd. , J. Ma nd 4,965, 
J. rmichael. 5,158 | Snewin Bri 4,947 


4,789 


J. W. Negus 


DONCASTER.—For alterations and extension to 
busi es, 18-20, Station-road. Mr. H. B. Beck, 
chitect, Doncaster :— 
H.Arnold & Son £1,375 

t & 


38 | G. Parker & Sons*... 


. £1,290 16 9 
il & Son, 
Doncaster*... 00 


1,277 


Mr. W. C. 


on of a gi 
Hawke, architect, Biggin-str 
W. Burrows £5,706 t 
Ellis Bro: wee 5,672 
Paramors, Ltd. 
G H. Denne & 
GBI scenes 
DyT. Denne... 
Austen & Lewis 
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DUBLIN.—For Carnegie Free Library, Shankill, Co. 
Dublin. Me Doolin & Butk 
chamb Dublin. Quantities by M 


surveyors, Dublin :— 


Farmer Bros. ... £1,101 7 9 | D. Dowling......... £927 0 0 
H. J. Monks 00|H. Pemberton ... 90000 
H. Dunean . 300 886 00 


L. Monks........ 
J. Dougan. Bower, 
P. J. Kinler... 
R. Mosely ........ 


Ball, 


| 
| 

9 7|_ brack pate 

950.0 0| B. Pemberton... 


EAST COWES.—For construction of reservoir, for 
the n District Council :— 
W. Mattenson & W. iH. Brading & 


Sons, Ltd. Son, East 
E,A.S i Cowe: Se 300" PO 
F. Be Watton & Son... 3,194.10 
Stevens _ 


x sewers and construc- 
r t Weald Gullett and at Thorn- 
wood Common, for the Epping Rural District Council, 
Messrs. Tooley & Foster, engineers, Buckhurst Hill, 


R. C. Brebner & C 
T. W. Pedrette 
Bell & Sons, Ltd. 
Wilson, Border, 
Co. 


. & ©. French, 
Eppinz New-road, 
Buckhurst Hill"... 


3,497 


rworks, for 
c Bruce & Proudfoot, 
chitects :— 


A H. Robertson ...... we £817 
W. G. Flett....... oe B16 
D. Gilmore 787 
& J. Street 759 
Ritchie 51 


R. C. Brebner & Go... 
R. J. Morrison . 


695 


ATESHEAD.—For the superstructure of the new, 
asylum at Stannington, near Morpeth, for the Corpora- 
tion of Gateshead. ‘Messrs. G T. Rine and 
H. Carter Pegg, architects, We: : 
Miller z 


ten, 


Nicholson Pethick ... 

Weir Moss, Lough- 

Lowry borough® 76,600) 
Cooper White 76,599 
Pringle...... 81,200 | 


HARROW (Middlesex). 
new Church of St. Peter’s. 


5 roposed. 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynney 


F.R.LB.A., architect, 6, Queen Anne West: 
minster, S.W. Quantities prepared by Mr. R. Henry 
Male, F.S.L, of 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 
ter & Dicksee... 0 0 
Holland & Hannen 0 
Thomas & Edge 0 
Walden & Cox : 0 
Thompson & Sons ..... 0 
Franklins, Ltd. ...... 0 
Goddard & Sons 0 
J. Greenwood, Ltd. 0 
Prestige & Co. ......... 0 
J. Honour & Sons, Lid. 0 
W. J. Dickens ...... 0 
R. Wilkins & Sons ... 0 
Bowman & Sons 3 7 
J. Longley & Sons 00 
Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury! 00 


+ Conditionally 


cepted. 


HENLEY-IN-ARDEN.—For the construction of 
sewage works, for the Rural District Council. 
J. Brook, Surveyor to the Council :— 

Airds, Ltd. «+++, £6,863 | Brebner & Co.... £5,760 
Thompson & Co...... 6,334] Elliott & Uo... 5,693 


Chamberlain 6. 


3 | Childs, Withers 


G. P. Trentham 6,100 | G. Holloway 

T Vale & Co. 6,064 | Boswell ee 
‘W. Thorpe 5,998 ley & Sons 
Currall, Lewis, A. Hill & Cc 


Marti: 


rtin ... 
Price & Co. .. 


5,869 


Buckley, Bradford.. 
5,764 


HURSLEY.—For erection of four 
on the Hurs Estate, near Winchester, 
Thorold, agent to Hu Estate: 


Ww. 3L 7 0) Hales Bros. ... £ 


irs of cottages 
Mr. J 


E.G. Gar 
0. J. Smith 
C.A. Hutch- 
ing: 

W. Har 
|Parker & 
0) Cripps ...... 
0| 


1,790 0 
1,740 0 


0 
6 
1,825 0 0 
0 
0 


Co., South- 
hampton* ... 
H.W. Adams 


1,660 0 0 


KETTERING.—For erection of Carey Memorial 
Church. Me: Cooper & Williams, architects, 
Kettermg. Quantities by the archite 

If Wood- If Wood- 


work in 


Industrial Co oper 
Rees oa 
Smith, Edmund 
Phillips & Slow 
Smith & Bunning 
A. Bamford j 


Ss 


tive Society, 


, & Co. 


3,084 
3,000 
A. Lewin & Son #2979 


[Al of Kettering. ] 
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KINSALE.—For erection of forty 


and shelters at Wormholt Park, Hammersmith, Mr. 
Mair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammer- 

Quanti rs. ©. Stanger & Son, Fins- 
avement, E 


Thomas _Ben- 
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BLE EORD: For works in connexion with water- 


J. Clarke ‘ Wallhead Bros 
S. Porter 1.1... 35 0 0| J.T. Barnes 
Hill & Son 05 F 

W. H. Hill . 0 0 | Pattin & 
F. Hopper Sons, Ltd., 


[SEPTEMBER 29, IQII. 


R. 3, South Mall, Cc parish of Burton Pedwardine, for the 
i mee Sh ford Rural District Council. Mr. W. B. Marsden, 
[Only eCeave! nd surveyor 
\ Only tender received. ] OE Homer ae act 
SS aa 0 ngley 1,540 19 0 Under 
} LLANTARNAM.—For erection of a residence near 0|Pattiogn & Bro 3 , 
| he Greenhouse,” for Mr. Wm. Richards, of “Pen- 8. Porter 0| Sons, Ltd... 1,500 0 0 A, HiN&( ; W. Cunliffe & Sons, 
} iva,” Llautarnam. Mr. A. Gordon Babbidge, archi: C. Chamber- Wallhead TW. Pedrette itd 
| tect, Pontypool :— Tain... ,775 0 0) _ Bros. . 1,489 2 0 4H. J. Carter, Ltd... G. Bell & Sons 
1 H. J. Herbert & J. Burgoyne & Crawford J. T. Barnes, nie J. & M. Patric W. & C. French, 
i Co : £1,860 0) (Som vives. £1,559 0 Bros. ; Jeaford* ... 1,450 0 0 . Ford a0 3uckhurst Hill* 
! R. Partridge .. 1,800 0 | C. W.Simmons & Hill & Son. J. Hudson 1,394 0 0 §. E. Moss 10,830 
K bY & Westa- 1,443 0 W. H. Hill Engineers’ estimate, £9,930.] 
ae 7 1,422 10 onnexion with water 
Poulton whit (2 | W. Braneh, Aber- ce k and Kirkby Green, for the Sleaford 
ate 1,700 0| sychan* .. 1,350 0 Mz. W. B. Marsden, engineer 
=e —_ and surveyor, Ham H Stone. 
LONDON.—For erection of lavatory accommodation  Bushby & Sons £1,9 6 | Crawford Br 


Doulting Stone. 
Portland Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite) 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, | 


er C. Chamberlain 0| Rusking- The Doulting Stone Co.). 
J, pace. sensi Ee eons J. W. Pearce... 1,600 00' ton* $ 1414 0 0 Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
dove! + Se an & —————$=—$ — — = ae 
Gasson, Cocke: ‘A. Robert: STANLEY (Durham).—For the formation of pri London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
730 L. Lown & Co.. streets known as d_and Back Station: 16, Craven-street, Strand. 
740 W. J. Wilkinson Stanley, for the Urban District Couneil. 
740 Ww. Brow x & Mr. J. Routledge, sur — 
F. Bull pe 607 Sons, Lte Hannan & Co... £1,035 5 8 | E. Dyson 4 16 2 zi 
J. Che & % J. Bonney &Son Rule, Hadfield, Johnson & Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Sons .. 694 0 0 Hampton, . 981175] Strong, Clif- Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4i 


ford, Mid: 
00 dlesex* . 


FB. & G Foster 


nge in_the rear of 
, for the 


For erecting a 
Nos. 20-26, Nunhead-lane, Peckham, 


> 943 43 ford-road, 
GE. Sanne 864 35 Stanley*......... 755 83 


‘ANNINGTON.—For superstructure of new 

lum, for the Corporation. Messrs. George T. Hine 
ri itects, Westminster :— 

£85,410 ; Easten... 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehous 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- sheds and mill 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and_ terrace 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge C 


National Steam Car Company, Ltd. George A. 84,811 Pethick 
Lansdown, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 9, Regent-street, a 000 
Waterloo-place, S.W. :— 
J. (ee paigneel £4,8: . Lea. . £4,630 SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Jol d 4,692 | r & Sons... 4,499 ‘ 
ue SOE rane DOLL Sreeet y= bis 
S18 alsa Boner 88>) SUTTON.—For erection of sanita PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


LONDON.—For pulling. down Nos. 15, 15a, and 17, 
Green-street, Chelsea, S.W., and rebuilding the 
* Admiral Codrington’? i publie- house, on the site of 


same, for the New Westminster Hrewer: Compax Jennings 3,150 | Knight 
Mr. George A. Lansdown, F.R.LB.A., architect, McLaughlin Wall 
9, Regent-street, S.W. Harvey L. 


J. Douglas J. Marsland & Sons 
Kirk & Kir F. J. Strutt & Co. 
Perry & Co. (Bow), Snewin Bros. & Cc, 

Ltd 


LONDON, 8.W.—For drain: 


at Wands" 


orth 
cemetery, for the WY aria wont Borough Council. 


wor 


Mx. P. Dod, M. ae 


, Borough Engineer :— 
G Impey viee.-3 2199-19 0 
00 W. &C. Brow: n 197 00 


alterations to laundry at the Belmont W: soins: for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— 

Ronald 3,218 | F. & G. Foster 
Gritsell 3,175 | Cropley Bro: 


y 
Chessum & Son! 
Hampton ...... : 
TORQUAY.—For 
Grand Hotel. Mes: 
architects, Torqu 
Pethick Bros. 
T. Vanstone & 
Sons 
G. Pollard & G 
Titd....... 
Hampton & Co. 


erection of new wing, ete , at the 
. Waymouth, Johnson, & Webber, 


R. Wilkins & 
Sons... 
ALN, Coles... 
H. Pittard & 
Sons, Somer- 

set* 


£6,438 00 
6,388 14 9 


00 


of all descriptions. 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, Ei 


Telephune : DALSTON IB 
Many years connected wi 

firm of W. | 

5 Thsoanias & Coa 


‘Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIUNS AND DECORATIONS, *"Sam. 


e 5 H. me Spiller & 
oe gs ea pee ge a ASPHALTE 
td. ..... 213 


{Recommended for acceptance. 


SHANKILL (Co. Dublin), For x 
i Doolin & Bua r, 
Messrs. D. W. 


w Carnegie Free 


. £1,101 7 9 i Dowling +» £927 0 0 

1,050 0 01 H. Pemberton . 90000 
983 0 0| L. 886 0 0 
977 6 8| G. 
966 97 


Mosley .......... 95000|B. Bars ora 


SIDCUP. ‘or erection of a fire brigade 
Wm. Augustus Farnham, Surveyor, 


Jouncil 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floor 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied | 


THE 


rench Asohalte G 


. J. Knight... £1,199 9 6) Tho Edge £1,(53 0 F A 
r & M. Patrick 1,194 00 My all B se) 10.0 0 0 Whose name and address should be inserted in | 
E. J. Garlick & W. Smith & specifications. 


1,170 19 0 Sons - 1,035 100 
00)\ F. Webster & 


TILING. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 


am 0 4 i BEST WORK On LY. apply at the Offices of the Company, 
Bar se HE ue oo a 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £988 19s. 44. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


IKE all questions of method and 
polic stem can only secure or 
maintain its place in the general 

scheme of human affairs if it shows itself 
to be in accord with what is usually 
assumed to be covered by the catchword, 
“the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” Exception may be taken to 
this phrase as a mistaken mode of expres- 
sing the thing most desirable, indeed it is 
but aclumsy generalisation, but it must be 
made to serve even though it is not quite 
a logical formula for relative values. 

Before applying this principle 


to 


architectural competitions, we must 
briefly take stock of the various intentions 
of those who have in the past been in the 
habit of promoting competitions. Putting 
aside those vitiated in their intention by 
some dishonesty of purpose as unfortu- 
nate exceptions having no bearing on 
general principles, we can limit ourselves 
to those promoted with a single-minded 
intention of securing the best result for 
the object in view. 

Now, the ideals of the average promoter 
are naturally limited according to his 
general standard of culture. Economy 


in design and subsequent convenience in 
use will probably take first place in these 
ideals, a critical appreciation of artistic 
values coming a long way behind. The 
assessor, in the promoter’s mind, is the 
man who will be able to select the design 
best fulfilling the requirements he (the 
promoter) has stipulated for, and some 
assessors have felt so strongly this point 
of view as to openly explain that they 
considered it their duty to identify 
themselves in their attitude of mind 
with the intentions of their employers, 
The more usual position for the assessor, 
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however, is for him to regard himseif as 
entitled to give artistic claims a somewhat 
higher value than would be instinctively 
allotted to them by the layman; but 
even then, as a judge, he will probably 
consider that he is only carrying out the 
terms of his appointment in selecting 
what is to his mind the best designs 
having sole regard to the true interests 
of the promoter. Taking these as the 
lines on which competitions are usually 
assessed, we may fairly say that promoters 
institute them for their own benefit, and 
that the system of professional assessing 
gives them more or less the kind of design 
they expect. 

We are not; at the moment, concerning 
ourselves with the capacity of the assessor 
or the advantages of the jury versus the 
individual. These issues do not affect 
the question of the true purpose of the 
competitive system. It is a very preva- 
lent opinion that this purpose is to secure 
the best value to the promoter, indeed the 
American Institute has gone so far as to 
give official expression to this view. 

It is this view we feel to be open to 
doubt. The R.I.B.A. displays a greater 
breadth of outlook in pronouncing that 
competitions are to be regarded as a 
means of promoting the inter of 
architecture, a definition sufficiently 
comprehensive, but which demands a 
certain amount of explanation. Does it 
mean, for instance, that by taking part 
in a competition a man improves his 
power of design? This may be true, 
but there are also other educational 
methods of as great or greater value. 
Does it mean that by giving opportuni- 
ties to untried men it throws open the 
door to all the ability available? This, 
again, may be true, but the devil’s 
advocate once more retorts that com- 
petitions as practised degrade the finer 
shades of genius. The axiom that com- 
petitions are in the best interests of 
architecture could only be accepted 
without reservation were they dealt with 
on the broadest architectural basis, and 
we propose to show that this is by no 
means the case at the present time. 

To start with, the interests of pro- 
moters, even where they demand the 
best, are not necessarily the interests of 
the public ; to take an example, it may be 
desirable to give up a portion of the site 
to improve the surroundings or the effect 
of the building at the cost of perhaps a 
little more compression in the plan of the 
buildings themselves than might other- 
wise have been desirable. We could 
quote several instances in which this line 
has been adopted by competitors, but not 
one in which it has led them to success. 
Again, sometimes the best course from 
the civic aspect might dictate a broadly- 
spreading treatment in lieu of a more 
compact and economical one, while other 
instances might be quoted to show that 
the more limited interests of the promoter 
cannot be identical with those based on 
public amenity. 
Leaving this side of the question, we 
will take up another aspect. It may be 
claimed that the interests of architecture 
re best promoted by the exploitation of 
the most imaginative artist, but in the 
modern competition how would Dance’s 
design for Newgate fare against one 
showing a 15 per cent. economy in cost 
and better facilities in its scheme of 
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control? As things are at present, awards 
are almost invariably made on too narrow 
a basis. Assessors are afraid to give 
the palm to a design possessing obvious 
defects, even when these are remediable, 
though it may appeal to their architec- 
tural instinct as artistically more inspir- 
ing than any other submitted. If the 
R.I.B.A. contention that competitions 
are promoted in the interests of architec- 
ture is to be maintained, this attitude is 
untenable, but, as a rule, the decision 
follows the national instinct for com- 
promise, and the feeling of the assessor is 
that he will select what appeals to him as 
the best architecture, only if it does not 
prove too expensive. 

Another aspect of the case demands 
consideration, namely, the influence of 
competitions on the education of the 
architect. The standard of architectural 
ability cannot be regarded as a matter of 
indifference to the general public, and we 
can fairly claim that the chief merits of 
he competitive system are that, if 
properly conducted, a competition urges 
men to exercise their faculties to the 
itmost, and at the same time throws open 
1e door to the whole profession to offer 
their best to the world at large. Look- 
ing first at the educational value of the 
system, we may unhesitatingly declare 
hat this is the most important function 
of the competition, more than counter- 
balancing the loss of time and money to 
the profession so frequently set out as a 
serious, if not a conclusive, argument 
against the practice. 

Now, this educational value is bene- 
ficial in a greater or less degree according 
as the awards are made in the interests 
of architecture or in those of architecture 
“adulterated,” as it were, with those of 
an inferior quality, such as economics 
and other concomitants of the business 
of building. If the best competitive 
designs fall short of the best to be found 
elsewhere, it must be accepted that the 
full force of the educative influence is not 
being exercised; if they do not so fal 
short, we can claim that it is. 

The advantage of the competition in 
educating the architect is hardiy of more 
value than its possibilities in the way o 
educating the general public. That these 
are by no means exploited to the extent 
that they might be is by no means the 
fault of the system, and, with the increas- 
ing interest that is being taken in archi- 
tecture in general, there will inevitably 
be an increase of interest on the part o. 
he public in competitive designs. We 
can hardly conceive a more illuminative 
experience for the layman than-a study 
of the conduct and result of an important 
competition with the aid of a well- 
udied expert criticism of the whys and 
wherefores of the decision. 

To sum up, we may claim that the 
purpose of the architectural competition 
is twofold, and that the less important 
aim is that of securing for the promoter 
the building which most nearly fulfils 
his demands. This, by itself, would not 
be sufficient to justify this method. The 
more important object, and the one that 
does justify it, is the interest of the nation 
and its architecture as a whole, which is 
effected in well-conducted competitions, 
by the manner in which they can educate 
the architect, educate the public, bring 
the lay employer into touch with the best 
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ability, and offer opportunities for the 
broad treatment of building problems 
owing to the acceptance of a design being) 
supported by influential professional) 
advice. Of course these claims can 
scarcely be made for a large proportion of 
competitions as conducted at present, 
but the recognition of human fallibility 
does not preclude our arriving at a 
decision on the abstract merits of a system 
and the achievements it may make 
Dessible, 
——--9--__. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE interesting _ Presidential 
Address delivered by Mr 
Gerald Horsley at the Archi- 
tectural Association shows a 

full appreciation of modern tendencies 

and the need for a broad outlook and a 

wider culture in dealing with the archi- 

tectural problems of the future. 

That the Association is alive to the 
necessity of reform, to keep in touch with 
the advance in education that has been so 
noticeable lately, is shown by the appoint 
ment of Professor Pite as Director of 
Education, with a view to a more complete 
reorganisation of method. 

As the President states 
ment of this scheme mi necessitate 
at some future time such a co-ordination 
of the means of study as might lead to the 
formation of a National School of 
Fine Art and the crafts of building in 
this country, of which our schools would 
form a recognised part.” 

This seems to strike the right note and 
to be the true ideal towards which the 
policy of the Association should be 
directed. Indeed, it may be said that, 
if the Association does not wish to outlive 
its sphere of usefulness, it is the only 
possible ideal. 

There may be some who regret the 
change of the old order—but what 
avails it to regret the inevitable? The 
Association was started under very 
different conditions to those which obtain 
to-day. No systematic training was 
hen possible, no day schools existed. 
To pitchfork a boy fresh from school into 
a bu office, with permission to pick 
up any scraps of stray information he 
1appened to find lying about, was con- 
sidered the height of wisdom, and the 
pest method to produce worthy suc ors 
to William of Wykeham or Inigo Jones, 
Few students had the President’s good 
ortune to be placed in the care of a 
distinguished artist. 

Under such conditions it was natural 
hat the organisation of the Architec- 
tural Association should take the form 

more of a mutual aid society than of a 

school. This was all that was possible 

at the time, but in these days it is no 
onger even possible. That the Associa- 
tion has recognised this and determined 
to part with old traditions in this respect 
is a proof of its vitality and a promise of 
its future usefulness. As the President 
realises, “ The most important work of 
the Association is the School of Architec- 
ture, the successor of the old voluntary 
system of education for which the 

Association was primarily founded.” 

In referring to the proposed advance 
school, Mr. Horsley rightly points out 


® 
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|t it does not presuppose any slavish 
Htations of the French school, though 
}may learn much from it. The great 
d of architecture here and now— 
| principal work of the schools of the 
ure—seems to be the tematic 
dy and the right understanding of 
| principles and theory of architecture, 
1 the gradual building up of a technique, 
definite and generally recognised 
thod whereby a building may be 
de to express the ideas suitable for 
pression in architecture. The French 
ool is universally recognised to be the 
» which has the highest standard in 
S respect. We want no slavish copy- 
of the forms and features in which 
ir theory and technique find expres- 
nm. We need to get behind the forms 
1 understand the method—the point 
view. If we must copy, let us copy 
min this, and build up a method 
expression suitable to our national 
juirements and different racial 
aracteristics, 

In these days of technical institutes in 
lich the various crafts that go to 
ike up a building are everywhere so 
proughly taught there is a danger that 
2 student may learn every craft but 
at of architecture. And, considering 
facilities in this respect to be obtained 
sewhere, it is just a question whether 
e Association should not concentrate 
es in creating a school of design, 


architectural expression only, leaving 
e student to obtain his mathematics or 


8 sanitation at institutions specially 
apted for that purpose 
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Tue little pamphlet on 
“Cheap ”’ Churches, issued 
by the Incorporated 
nurch Building Society, takes the form 
the now fashionable “ symposium” in 
iat the views of several eminent archi- 
cts are extracted from. their speeches 
id writings on the subject. Wholesome 
arnings are given as to the difference 
ptween true and false economy, putting 
ie matter even on the lowest basis of 
le practical requirements. Mr. W. D. 
arde affirms that cheapness in building 
volves with unerring certainty dearness 
f upkeep. Further on in his remarks 
ir, Carde makes a special note of the 
ndesirable type of church in which, as 
e says, “ Precisely the same set of plans 
nd details and the same specification 
te used again and again, no matter what 
t where the site or the locality.’ We 
releome Mr. Carée’s conversion from the 
ark days when his name was connected 
ith lithographed plans and _ specifica- 
ions of parsonages offered as models for 
se throughout the country. We do not 
now if these plans have yet been with- 
Irawn, but, if not, the fault cannot be 
ud at Mr. Carée’s door after he has 
xpressed himself so clearly. Mr. Charles 
Spooner recalls the impression created 
’y Bentley’s great church at Westminster 
iS an illustration of the fact that an 
bsolutely plain church without moulding 
© carving may be a very noble building, 
vhile Sir C. A. Nicholson differentiates 
1eatly in his remark that “ There is no 
1arm whatever in building a cheap 
-hurch provided it be solid and sufficiently 


“Cheap” 
Churches. 
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spacious. The harm comes in when 
people try to build showily as well as 
cheaply, when they starve the roof-tree 
so that they may gild the altar.” 


TE AREeeS Ix another column (p. 40 
Garden, We quote an article from 

a contemporary that 

strikes us as exhibiting an exceptionally 
clear appreciation of the relationship 
between architect and client, generally 
as to the house, and particularly in regard 
to the garden. The article closes witl 
a hint that the garden is hardly likely 
© remain just as the architect leaves it. 
Now every architect who is himself 
a gardener knows how inevitably the 
garden will in time suggest modification 
and improvement beyond what may have 
een foreseen from the start, and he wil 
sympathise with a client’s desire for oppor- 
tunities to initiate in this respect. To 
pegin with, the architect should know 
enough of garden work to be able to fulfi 
his client’s demands in the same way and 
to the same degree as he would in the 
arrangement of the house, by this means 
giving what is wanted in so far as it is 
not incompatible with the harmony of the 
whole. Afterwards we should hope tha 
the friendly relationship between the two 
1as sufficiently cemented itself for the 
client to invite the architect's co-opera- 
tion, just in a little sociable chat, when a 
development of the garden scheme is in 
contemplation. The proposals are not 
ikely to suffer from skilled professional 
criticism ; in all probability the architect 
may be able to offer valuable suggestions, 
while at any rate he would have the 
opportunity of drawing a tention to any 
features out of keeping with the existing 
work. 


Tue chronological survey 

Hey of the City of London 
and its antiquities, in 

which the Joint Congress of the British 
Archeological Association and the 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society has been engaged, came to an 
end last week, when some monuments 
of later periods, Stuart and.Georgian, 
were visited. Mr. Charles EK. Keyser, 
President of the British Archological 
Association, speaking at the Mansion 
House, expressed the wish that every- 
thing they had seen could be preserved. 
Referring to the case of Crosby Hall, 


he said it was a disgrace that it had been 
removed. Of course. As far as the City 
of London is concerned, and indeed 
as far as all those who take more than an 
architectural interest in the matter, 
Crosby Hall might as well have been 
destroyed outright. It possesses no 
significance and hardly any beauty 
where it stands. The Lord Mayor, 
than whom few tried harder to keep the 
house where it grew and stood, in reply, 
said that, as regards Crosby Hall, the fact 
that the ground would fetch two millions 
an acre had proved too much for them. 
And is likely to do so. As the speaker 
said, all sorts of propositions had been 
made with regard to the City churches. 
And so on. Now, as a community either 
we value these things or we do not. If 
not, there is nothing more to be said. 
Tf we do, however, let us value them 
at their true worth—that is to say, as 


objects absolutely valuable—‘ absolute” 
because unique and irreplaceable. And 
let us remember that their value lives 
only so long as they stand on the spot 
on which they grew. With this attitude 
of mind an old City becomes an area 
on which there stand strangely-shaped 
hillocks and cliffs of adamant. All 
additions and alterations must be in 
relation to these irremovable features. 
For the planner and improver of streets 
and public spaces these old buildings 
are as natural features of which advantage 
must be taken, which it is a confession of 
incompetence to remove. One sees them 
not as obstacles, but as jewels awaiting 
their setting. But, of course, if we care 
more for the number of pounds per 
acre 


Tue steadiness with which 


The L.G.B. occasions arise for adverse 
and Civic ontce s 
Aspiration. criticism of our central 


government authorities in 
architectural matters must be as apparent 
to our readers as it is distressing to our- 
selves. The case of Oldham Town Hall 
appears on the face of it to betray an 
attitude of petty parsimoniousness on 
behalf of those under its supervision 
by the Local Government Board which 
i urely a labour of supererogation, if 
we are to look upon it as the policy of 
the Board with regard to municipalities 
generally as they are constituted to- 
day. We say “on the face of it, 
because it is easy to imagine the existence 
of a variety of circumstances which it 
might not be thought politic to disclose 
that would justify the Local Government 
Board in the instance under considera- 
tion; but if this is the case the Board 
cannot but stand condemned for con- 
sidering secrecy desirable in affairs of 
this kind. Oldham possesses a Town 
Hall of which apparently her citizens 
are ashamed—but we let that pass as not 
being relevant to our contention—a Town 
Hall which is at any rate inadequate 
in point of accommodation. It is pro- 
posed to remedy this by building an 
addition at a cost of about 30,0007. The 
Board has criticised the scheme, suggests 
that it is not as cheap as it might be, 
and indicates amendments which would 
reduce the cost by a few hundred pounds ; 
shear the addition, that is to say, of 
the architectural amenities which would 
render it a source of pride to the town 
and reduce it to a condition of starkness 
which would be consistent with a mistaken 
conception of “ utility.” As the Oldham 
Standard has it: ‘“* Now, however, when 
it is proposed to do something on a 
substantial scale to supply the want, 
the Local Government Board, influenced 
by goodness knows what, must interfere 
to checkmate us. We must apparently 
attempt nothing elaborate or attractive, 
and our public buildings must remain an 
eyesore.” And again: “ None of them 
(the Town Council) thought that Mr. 
John Burns, of all men, would charge 
them with extravagance when they 
attempted to remodel the Town Hall 
along lines that would, at least, make it 
creditable to the town from an architec- 
tural standpoint.” This, surely, is an 
outcry in the right spirit, apart alto- 
gether from the architectural merits 
of the scheme. 
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Tue British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee’s report 
on the Empire Palace fire 
at Edinburgh, which has been drawn 
up by Mr. Bilis Marsland and Mr. Max 
Clarke, gives a clear and instructive 
description of this catastrophe. Apart 
from the unfortunate loss of ten lives, 
the course taken by the fire shows that 
progress has been made in the con- 
struction of theatres as regards the 
separation of stage and auditorium, and 
had the arrangements of the dressing- 
rooms and their approaches been equally 
good several more lives would have been 
saved. As our readers may recollect, 
the . audience all escaped uninjured, 
despite the ‘error of judgment which 
allowed the drop curtain to be lowered 
before the fireproof one, the consequence 
being that the former was drawn out by 
the draught towards the auditorium, 
preventing the latter from coming right 
down, Even then the damage in front 
was trifling, and while this mistake 
may have contributed to the ultimate 
ailure of the fireproof curtain, this stood 
for eighteen minutes—a more than suffi- 
cient time for the exit of the audience. 
We confess that we should be better 
satisfied if the curtain had not failed, 
considering that it is clearly practicable 
70 - de one strong enough to resist. 
In this‘ case it hardly seems to have 
een sufficiently stiff in its construction 
and drew out of the guides, which were 
ormed by a pair of Z% bars screwed 
through a back plate. There appears 
no reason why the curtain should not 
run in grooves formed in brick or concrete, 
so that, if in itself sufficiently stiff, it 
could not fall away from its position even 
if the metalwork in the guides succumbed 
to the heat. 


The Empire 
Palace Fire. 


THE collapse of the dam 
at Austin, which has 
caused so deplorable a loss 
of life, has called to mind 
the apparently somewhat similar disaster 
to the Connemaugh Valley dam at 
Johnstown, Pennsy vania, in 1889. Asa 
matter of fact, the similarity is more 
apparent than real. The Johnstown dam 
was formed of clay puddle, and its failure 
was due to many years of neglect, while 
the Austin dam was a new one con- 
structed of concrete. In this case the 
information at our disposal leaves it open 
to doubt whether the failure was due to 
faulty work or to the unfortunate habit 
too prevalent in the U.S.A. of designing 
with an insufficient factor of safety— of 
cutting things too fine, to use a collo- 
quialism. The length of the dam, 
530 ft., appears to show that it must 
have been what is termed a “ oravity 
dam,” and the fact that it began to leak 


The Disaster 
at Austin, 
Pennsylvania. 
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soon after its completion some eighteen 
months back points rather to faults of 
workmanship than of design. The full 
history of the failure will doubtless be 
studied with interest by the engineer 
whose work lies in this direction. In 
these days of reinforced concrete the 
design of the actual dam wall presents 
trifling difficulties compared with those 
involved in making a sound connexion 
between the wall and the ground on 
which it is founded. 


Rail THE annual meeting of 
ailway =, Nea Renate 
Nationalisation, (4¢ Amalgamated Society 


of Railway Servants has 

come at a somewhat unfortunate time, 
as the matters with which it is concerned 
are sub judice, but it has enabled the 
public to compare the statements made 
on the platform by the President as 
to the condition of railway servants 
and their grievances with the. evidence 
offered before the Royal Commission 
by persons on both sides giving evidence 
with a due feeling of responsibility. The 
leaders are in a ‘position of difficulty as 
regards the Ivish strike, which has, at.any 
rate, exhibited the inability of the Society 
which claims recognition to control its 
members in times of difficulty. The 
recent strikes and the intervention of 
the civil and military forces appear 
used in certain quarters 
as an argument for nationalisation of the 
railwa: but the intolerance expr’ ssed 
xovernment interference in trade 
coupled with the experience 
where the railways 


disputes, 
of some countries 
are State-owned, would seem to indicate 
that the remedy for the present trade 


union unrest does not lie in that direction. 


§ Nor the least interesting 
Oriel College, Pete . ae 
Oxford. | Chapter in the history of 
Oxford is that relating to 

the advent of the late Cecil Rhodes. 
Although Rhodes went to Oxford with 
an unusually matured mind, there can be 
no doubt that the traditions and spirit of 
he city had a strong influence on his 
future. He himself admitted the fact, 
and by his interest in the University he 
showed that he was prepared to repay 
the debt of gratitude. A few days ago, 
when the new buildings of Oriel College, 
designed by Mr. Basil Champneys, were 
opened, Dr. Shadwell, the Provost, gave 
n interesting address on the history of 
he College, and reminded his audience 
hat it was barely forty years since that 
Cecil Rhodes had applied for admission 
to Oriel. In the interval much has 
happened in South Africa towards the 
achievement of the ideals of the pioneer 
who, “ever looking North,” conceived 
vast schemes for promoting civilisation. 
But while he was engaged so strenuously 
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on the veldt he never forgot the seat 
learning on the banks of the Isis, ar 
through his benefactions, apart fro 
other well-known endowments, Ori 
College possesses now a building whic 
is a monument to the generous donor 
efforts towards the spread of educatio 
The moral of the gift is one of significant 
to the Empire. 
Wied 3s Ok aie oe 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By Water SHaw Sparrow. 
VIIL—ARCHITECTS AND BRIDGES, 


Arcuitects have managed to drift apa 
from a good many things. essential to the 
high office as the most useful of all publ 
servants. For example, the people ought 
be encouraged to consult good architects 
all matters of dome: furnishing an 
decoration. Yet architects have no consul 
ing hours for that purpose, and they han 
got into the habit of believing that the 
main work is to build homes, though sho 
syndicates degrade new houses with cleye 
timates recommending seasonal fashion 
in, towns and railways ought to gi 
opinions from the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects before they invest money, plv 
the good looks of several neighbourhoods, i 
the construction of new bridges ; but whe 
layman would support that view? Ho 
many persons now regard bridge-building a 
within the province of architecture ? 

Civilians lift their eyebrows with astonish 
ment if you suggest that truth to them ; an 
even some architects have declared that the 


a 


have looked vainly for fine art even i 
old historic bridges. This attitude differ 


greatly from the deep affection for bridge 
that painters and etchers have been glad t 
express. Piranesi etched bridges nobly 
Turner’s poetry wandered along them to an 
fro between the past and the present; ami 
every landscapist of note has put somethin 
good from their romance into his pictures 
Whatever architects may feel about scientifi 
engineering—a thing hateful to me as_ 
rule—they surely cannot be blind to th 
variety of apt excellence that gives grace 
and charm to many an old bridge which fo 
hundreds of years has served the passin: 
generations. 

If engineers, like the architects of battle 
ships, had been obliged by public opinio 
to keep their designs in step with the progres 
of gunnery and explosives, they woul 
certainly have evolved many bridges havin; 
a much greater value than the industria 
types which they have invented. How 
safeguard: piers without obstructing river 
too much ; how to give the superstructur 
all possible refuge from falling shells ; wha’ 
the maximum span of an arch should be it 
its relations both to temporary and swift 
repair and to the stress and strain of war 
these problems, and many others, if engineer: 
had been obliged to concentrate thought or 
their solution, could not have failed to inspire 
great efforts and to bring into vogue new 
constructive methods and powerful designs: 

Conformity to definite and urgent needs. 
making each useful thing as fit for its purpose 
as it well can be, is always an agent in the 


(Bor the best description see Sir Charles A, Hartley, 


Over the Mississippi. 


quoted by Professor Fleming Jenkin in his 


“ Monograph on Bridges.”’) 
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Bridge of Notre-Dame at Mende, Lozére, over the Lot. 


+ of building. Utility does not produce 
bliness when all the special requirements of 
ery case receive from experts as much 
btention as they deserve. A fleet of metal 
Attleships is not, ugly, for Cees it is 
ctraordinarily impressive. Every thorough 
chitect recognises utility as the basis of his 
ork, and on that sure foundation he makes 
pautiful buildings. His art is traditiomw and 
bmmon sense in perfect harmony with the 
peds of to-day and enriched with imagina- 
on. Something very different appeals to 
8 when we study the work of scientific 
ngineers. Here, as a general rule, imme- 
iate convenience for purposes of trade has 
ominated all other considerations, with the 
bsult that those bridges which are not 
fonsters of ugliness like the Britannia 
tidge are very often too big for their 
nrroundings ; and can you name even one 
hich is not defenceless and very vulner- 
ble? We know, too, that Parliament with 
pathetic stupidity, granted powers to railway 
pmpanies that enabled them to deface 
noroughfares, to destroy the beauty of 
eighbouring architecture, and to disfigure 
mdscapes with much bridge-building taat 
‘ill long remain as a national humiliation. 

Leading architects have protested often 
nd earnestly. I may take E. M. Barry as 
nexample. In his lectures from the archi- 
ural chair of the Royal Academy—they were 
elivered between 1874 and 1879—he spoke 
is mind on this question of bridges, regard- 
ig it as a compromise affected by many 
ifluences : cost of production, the utilitarian 
pirit, the defects of taste and of design 
hat seem to be inseparable from engineering, 
he value of beauty to a nation, and so forth. 
{e said, among other things : “‘ The greatest 
rorks of the present generation, those of 
cientific engineering, are not architecture, 
building. In them the actual 
of construction have alone been 
ecognised, with the results that may be 
een, for example, on the Surrey side of 
ondon Bridge, where one of the finest old 
hurches we possess is hemmed in by iron 
tructures of surprising ugliness. If archi- 
ecture were felt to be a matter of public 
nterest, any such disfigurement of our 
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public places would not be permitted ; and 
while the argument of utility must always 
have great weight, it would be carefully 
scanned, and not be permitted, as a matter 
of course, to override all other considera- 
tions. . . . Take an instance of bridge- 
building. The Menai Straits are spanned by 
two bridges. The problem was the same in 
each case, viz., to carry a roadway across the 
Straits at a great height, and with the least 
possible interference with the navigation. 


The one bridge—Telford’s—was necessary 
for the turnpike road; the other had the 


more difficult task of supporting the great 
weight of a railway. . . . Here we have 
the adoption of the trabeated principle of 
large iron beams laid upon supports of 
masonry, which rise from the valley beneath, 
and tower up above the beams to a height 
far exceeding that which is necessary for 
their support. I well remember the animated 
discussions in scientific circles as to the form 
and design of these beams, which were 
ultimately decided upon as rectangular tubes. 
In the many discussions of the merits and 
defects of circular, elliptical, or square 
sections, I do not recollect that a word was 
said of architectural effect. Had anyone 
ventured to suggest that this, too, was an 
important matter, and that an unsightly 
structure would be an eyesore for all time, 
he would have been promptly told that the 
forms to be employed were an affair of 
ence alone, and that utility pure and 
simple would dictate their arrangement. In 
the result a lovely valley was defaced by one 
of the most unsightly structures of this 
mechanical age.” 

nd that was not all. Even the distribu- 
tion of metal in the section of the tubes was 
soon questioned, and a very different design 
was chosen for the next great work in the 
science of hideous bridge building. I refer 
to the High-Level Bridge at Newcastle 
with its two roadways, the one for carriages 
passing under the railway so that business 
folk may be reminded by the noise overhead 
that they are natives of a very pushful 
industrial town. There are six arches, all 


* Tilustrated in Article VIL;,p. 


of the same width, namely, 125 ft., for a 
practical mirid, long used to ledgers and 
routine, likes a dull uniformity. Much ado 
was made about this bridge, and Queen 
Victoria opened it in 1849. The ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ’’ described it at great 
length, giving more space to its planning 
than the frugal Romans would have granted 
to half-a-dozen great viaducts. People were 


proud that the new monster had cost 
243,0007. ; that 4,728 tons of cast-iron had 
been us for the arched ribs, and that the 


ties of wrought-iron weighed 321 tons. 
Engineers boasted that the bridge was a 
perfect example of the true bowstring arch 
in which no cross-bracing was necessary. 
And then, all at once. science refused to brag 
any more; she became thoughtful and very 
critical. This was shown in the next edition 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ which now 
gave no more than eighteen lines to the 
High-Level Bridge at Newcastle. All the 
old praise vanished, and readers were told 
that the bowstring type could not be recom- 
mended for imitation, being essentially more 
expensive and heavier than a true girder. 
Even when we turn to those metal bridges 
that show in their design some grasp of 
wsthetic principles, we find that art and 
science have not been combined together 
after a thorough study of all considerations 
involved in the purpose of a bridge. As an 
example we will take the Illinois and St 
Louis Bridge, a fine work of its kind, dating 
from 1873. It crosses the Mississippi, which 
at St. Louis flows in a single channel 1,600 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. deep at extreme low water. 
There are three metal arches, the middle one 
having a span of 520 ft., while the others are 
18 ft. narrower. If it was worth while for 
the sake of public convenience to erect this 
great roadway above a wide and dangerous 
river, it was also worth while for the sake 
of public convenience that the width of the 
arches should be determined by the probable 
dangers to which the bridge would be exposed 
ia a time of war. Would it be possible 
temporarily to mend a metal arch having a 
span of 520 ft.? If not, why build a huge 
and costly structure with steel-ribbed arches 
of that size, which might be destroyed at 
Cc 
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the very moment when a double railway 
track across the river, and a roadway above 
for other traffic, might unite an attacking 
army to its supports and determine the 
issue of a critical battle ? 

These questions were not considered at all. 
Many authorities will tell you how the St. 
Louis and Illinois Bridge was built ; how the 
arches were erected gradually from each pier 
and abutment without the aid of centering ; 
how four double ribs of steel in each span 
were formed with tubes jointed butt to butt, 
and braced well together at their relative 
distances from each other; how they were 
ed together by wrought-iron couplings 
furnished with parallel grooves corresponding 
with similar grooves in the tubes ; how steel 
pins, varying from 44 in. to 7 in. in diameter, 
passed through the centre of the couplings 
and the ends of the tubes at every joint ; 
and how the vertical bracing between the 
upper and the lower tubular ribs, which were 
12 ft. apart from centre to centre, made the 
two members into a single arch. This and 
other information was given to Sir C. A. 
Hartley by the engineer, Captain James 
B. Eads, whose design showed a want of 
mil forethought quite in accord with the 
routine of scientific bridge-building. 

For Captain Eads was no different from 
European engineers. Custom is reason either 
half awake or fast asleep, and custom in the 
modern science of engineering has never 
given any thought to the simple questions : 
“Ts this bridge as fit as it ought to be as a 
safe roadway ? Could it be destroyed by a 
strike of workmen armed with explosives, 
and could a breach in any arch be repaired 
quickly for the passage of troops and 
provisions during a time of national crisis ?”’ 

Instead of getting answers to these 
questions, by which the precise worth of a 
modern bridge is made evident, we have 
been assailed by details of technique and 
by the cost price of materials. We were 
expected to gape with admiration because 
Captain Eads gave 60/. per ton of 2,000 Ib. 
for 2,500 tons of steel, and 40/. per ton of 
2,000 Ib. for 500 tons of wrought-iron. A 
target of much gold for modern artillery ! 

Well, now, are we to suppose that archi- 
tects would ever be as blind as engineers have 
been to the utilitarian factors governing the 
use and worth of bridges? Would they 
have forgotten such great things as the 
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perils of war and the dangers of strikes ?_ Or 
would they have lost their care and liking 
for beauty in nature and in design ? After 
reading about the fate of bridges during 
Napoleon’s campaigns, could they have been 
so unwise as to build in metal many hundreds 
of vulnerable structures which to-day’s 
artillery would ruin with even greater ease 
than the gunpowder of 1799 destroyed 
the great timber bridges of the brothers 
Grubenmann ? 

One cannot answer these questions affirma- 
tively. Capable architects have the genius 
of artists, and artists, whenever they give 
their minds to practical matters, have a 
range of common sense that men of affairs 
never equal. Artists look at questions from 
all sides and see them amply and as a whole. 
Tt is the man of affairs who isolates two or 
three things from many, and believes that 
those two or three things are all that need 
attention. ‘“‘It is unnecessary for these 
bridges to be handsome,” said the railway 
compani “we need them for business.” 
This decision was repeated many times. 
Years later, when railwaymen break out into 
civil war, the public suddenly is told that 
scores of bridges useful in business are in 
need of troops to guard them from the 


striking classes. Engineers built those 
bridges, for their practicalness was limited 


by routine and trade ; it was mere business 
without imagination and art. 

But the main trouble is that architects 
cannot easily regain what they have allowed 
to slip away from the control of their 
criticism. In this question of bridges 
engineers hold the field, as governing bodies 
find in their work that degree of practical- 
ness which is patent to business minds. 
Apart from this, it will take a long time to 
convince the public that bridges belong to 
the most perilous necessities of the national 
life. ‘This was realised to some extent during 
the railway strike, but we cannot point out 
too often that a country dependent on 
imported food, and subject to periodical 
conflicts between Jabour and capital, must 
have bridges in all respects fit for their 
purpose as secure highways. A country with 
cut bridges would be like a man with severed 
arteries. 

What we need at the present time is 
a Committee of architects and engineers 
having for its duty the examination of all 
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new projects in those forms of civil enginee 
ing that affect national interests. It shoul 
be a Committee of judges, not a Committe 
of working barristers. That is to say, th 
members should devote all their time ¢ 
impartial work and the testing of evidence 
they must have no axes to grind and n 
professional theories to advocate. At fl 
present time, when the majority of architec: 
condemn a bridge newly projected, there 
always a minority that takes sides with th 
engineers and the men of trade. . 
From these current affairs and the mudd 
that England loves one turns with pleasm 
to a few of the old bridges, because they sho 
in various ways the presence of genuir 
architecture. The XIIIth-century _ brid 


over the Lot at Mende, in Lozére, is humb: 
and rustic, built by a master mason probably 
but note the feeling for stone in the simp 
and 


effective masonr: Here is a litt 
that found its way into art becau 
built by craftsmen who loved the 
It is in harmony with the county 
side ; it belongs to its site and neighbourhoo 
Pull it down, and tourists would feel the lo 
of an old friend. 

As to the famous bridge of Avignon, bui 
by Saint Bénézet and the Bridge Fria 
between 1178 and 1188, its history has bee 
told many times. Only four arches no 
remain, but they are of great interest | 
students. Professor Jenkin noticed the 
elliptical outline with the radius of curvatw 
smaller at the crown than at the haun¢ 
‘a form which accords more truly with # 
linear equilibrated arch than the mode 
flat ellipse with the largest radius at tl 
crown.” There is no other bridge of 
XIIth century having arches of this kind. 

It is said that Bénézet performed miracle 
healing the sick; but his eighteen arches : 
Avignon ought to have been enough 
satisfy his ambition. He died before 1h 
work was finished, in 1184, and his body w: 
entombed in the Chapel of St. Nichol 
built on the third pier. The tomb beean 
a shrine that pilgrims visited; and fi 


chapel has never been injured by feuds at 
by floods. 


War destroyed some of 


a thaw and flood that came after a ve 
severe winter. The Rhone was frozen ové 
and when the ice began to melt and bre: 
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Trier Bridge over the Moselle. 
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se damage was done. The original 
ngth of the bridge v 600 metres. 
‘As contrasts to St. Bénézet’s work I 
strate the Moorish bridge at Toledo, a 
le achievement as a whole, and the old 
rier Bridge across the Moselle, that still 
tains its religious symbols midway in its 
hgth. For many generations a crucifix was 
ced above the parapet in the middle of a 
idge, and sometimes, as at Trier, a statue 
the Virgin was enniched below. The Trier 
fidge should be studied side by side with 
le Moselle Bridge at Coblenz, illustrated in 
issue of September 22, and which dates 
pm the year 1344. The Moselle Bridge, 
th its fourteen arches, is 1,100 ft. long; 
le masonry is good freestone, and the 
sign is architectural. When we compare 
ese venerable types of bridge architec- 
re with the spindle-shanked modernities 
e found in Canada and the U.S.A., who 
res not feel the threatening difference 
tween our age of speed and the slow 
lolution that ruled over progress when art 
d craft had stern traditions ? 


Tar annual general meeting of the Archi- 
ctural Association was held on Monday 
ifton-street, Westminster, Mr. 
(the President) in the 


nominations for membership 


It was announced by the Chairman that a 
acancy had occurred on the Council due to 
le resignation of Mr. P. W. Lowell. At 
he next meeting the Council would suggest 
candidate for election, but under By-law 37 
ay member could nominate a ‘candidate. 


The Prizes. 

he President proceeded to present the 
‘izes won in session 1910-11 by the followine 
indents + 

G. W. Home—A.A. Silver Medal (see p. 401), 
G. F. Butt—Architectural Union Company's 
rize. 

tie J. Durnford—Banister Fletcher Bursar, 


T. F. H. White—Banister Fletcher Bursary; 
rainage and Water Supply. 

G. Shoosmith—Class of Design Pri 

Dicksee—History, First Y: 

ruction, First Year; 


Geometr 


hysies, First Year; Studio Prize, 
H.C. —Freehand Drawing, Fi 
D. J. Gordon, Travelling Studentship, 


ear; nd of Session Test, Second Year 
fered by H. P. G. Maule. 


E. Kennedy Smith—Scholarship, Prey 
ourses, 
J. B. M. Walch—Pr 


eometry; European Medic 
J. A. Hale—Master’s 


, W. Stuart—Book P. 
'T, F.Ford—Master’s P t 
H. VY. GC. Curtis—Travelling 
ourth Year. 
F. A. Crouch—Master’s Prize, Fourth Year; 
jourth Year Book Prize. fe 
1. W._Marles—Preparatory Physics. 
J. McCausland—Preparatory. Physics 
B. Peormahomed—Intermediate Ph 
Fildes—Renaissance Architecture; 
n 


Ss 
Greek 


Bagenal—English Architecture. 
rnoper—Advanced Physics 
Fortescue—Ventilation, Lighting, 
Professional Practice. 

sswell —Materials. 


and 


THE BUILDER. 


C.P.R. Bridge, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 


The following students have been recom- 
mended by the External Examiner, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, for the Board of Architectural 
Education Certificate, which entitles them to 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination : 
A. 8. G. Butle 
FA. Crouch. 
x. A. Fortescue. 
B, P. Gaymer. 

The following students have been awarded 
the Association Two Years’ Course Certifi- 
cate :— 

M.D. Archer. G. Fildes 
LA nnett J Gordan. 
. Cruickshank, W. Harkess. 
i. G. Detmold KE. J. T: Lutyens. 
tv. W. Dowsett. A. B. Peermahomed. 


Presidential Address. 

The President then delivered his Presi- 
dential address, as follows :—‘‘Before I 
begin what I may call the more serious part 
of my address I would like first of all, as 


J. O. B. Hitch. 
L. D yn. 
C. W. Rogers. 


your President for this session, to have 
a word with you about our Association. 
The Architectural Association has already 
travelled far upon the road towards fulfil- 
ment of the ideal of its founders. I like 


to think that that ideal was to inspire in 
its members a true love of art rather than 
a mere desire to be successful business men. 
This was the aim of a band of young archi- 
tects, the founders of our tion, sixty- 
four years ago. As the first President of 
our Society, the late Professor Robert Kerr, 
said a few years ago, when speaking of its 
origin and the conditions of architectural 
training at that time, ‘‘The time had come 
for a stirring of dry bones. It was not the 
seniors, but the juniors themselves, who 
made the demand—that there should be 
supplied to the inquisitiveness of youth some- 
thing more up-to-date than all this” 
(referring to the architectural training of 
that time). ‘‘‘ Why not take the matter in 
hand for themsely' said young Charles 
Gray and others. ‘Why not, indeed? 
Donaldson and Godwin. So they did i 
the upshot of it has been that, not on 
London alone, but in other centres of English 
energy, it has become a first principle in our 
professional training that the young men shall 
put their own shoulders to the wheel as an 
organised body. And well, thoroughly well, 
has it answered.’’ So will it ever be— 
enthusiasm is with the young. Here are a 
few figures in proof of the steady growth of 
the Association. ‘The present number of 
members is 1,611, exclusive of those nomin- 
ated. to-night. This time last year it was 
1,589. Thirty-five years ago it was 668, show- 
ing a growth since that time of about 1,000. 
The number of students also in the classes 
from the foundation in 1847 up to some ten 
years ago, when the schools were placed upon 
their present basis, was a varying number in 
proportion to the-number of members at the 
time. Since 1901, when the present schools 
were formed, the number of students who 


have passed through them is about 1,500. 
‘These numbers surely speak well of the work 
done in furthering the aim and ideal of our 
Society. The “Brown Book” states the 
objects of the Association to be as follows :— 
“To promote and afford facili for the 
study of architecture, and to serve as a 
medium of friendly communication between 
the members and others interested in the 
progress of architecture.” It goes on to say 
that the objects shall, as far as practicable, 
be carried out by means of papers and dis- 
cussions, a lib: lectw: 
school of architecture, pr and s 
ships, visits to works and buildings, 
periodical publications, and by such other 
methods as the Council may determine from 
time to time. A goodly list. The com- 
munication between the members fostered by 
these methods has led to the formation of 
many valuable friendships, and will lead to 
a good many more, for the different societies 
within this Association which encourage 
informal but useful meetings among our 
members are all doing as well as we could 


wish. The Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club, for instance, has thoroughly justified 
its existence. Las ssion it held an excel- 


lent ibition of very good sketches and 
first-rate photographs, and it has had some 
good debates. I believe to-day it has just 
returned from a week-end visit to Cambridge. 
[ hope we shall soon see the result of their 
sketching and photography in another exhibi- 
tion. I would commend to its memb 
consideration of the advantages of joining 
the A.A. Annual Excursion, in lieu of hold- 
ing a separate outing of their own in the 
same month. 


Social Activities. 


Owing to the papers which are read, and 
the discussions which follow them, at our 
ordinary meetings, these are social  gather- 
ings as well as opportunities for hearing 
about something we probably knew nothing 
about before. We haye gained greatly by 
the departure made last year in combining 
the alternate meetings with the Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club. We have had good 
meetings and animated discussions. 1 would 
like to remind you that the papers which are 
read at our meetings are usually of a most 
interesting description. They help to widen 
a man’s general knowledge of art, and we 
hope to see our younger membe: coming 
forward and taking part in the discussions 
The library and the periodical publications 
have made great progress in the last few 
years. A comparison between our present 
Journal and the old A.A. Notes must be 
very satisfactory to the editors of the former, 
and emphasises their admirable wo The 
* Association Sketch Book’ has, I rejoice to 
say (as an old past member of its Committee 
and an old contributor I regard it with par- 
ticular affection), a new lease of life. Un- 
doubtedly the most useful and best book of 
its kind, it has at last been discovered by 
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many who previously have closed their eyes 
to its merits. In consequence of this it is 
becoming valued as it ought to be. I hope, 
as members of the Association, you will 
support it by lending your best drawings of 
old work for publication and by subscribing 
the small sum necessary to have the volumes 
supplied to you. We have had good com- 
petitions for the prizes and scholarships. I 
am glad to tell you of an alteration which 
has been made in the conditions of the 
Travelling Studentship. Formerly this was 
reserved for those members only who had 
passed through the School of Design; now it 
is open to the competition of any member who 
is under twenty-six years of age. Page 110 
of the ‘* Brown Book”? will show you that 
this prize is now more than ever well worth 
your notice, 

With much pleasure I wish to call your 
attention to the exceedingly good provision 
which has been made for the athletic side 
of the ciation, ‘hanks to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Alan Potter and other members 
of the Committee, a very good ground has 
been secured and prepared for football, 
cricket, and hockey. On a memorably fine 
and perfect afternoon last summer the ground 
was opened with much graciousness by Lady 
Webb, to the great satisfaction of all present. 
Now I need not say much more about the 
Athletis Club; it can take good care of 
itself. But I will say this: We ought all to 
support it. We all have to put in much 
intellectual work nowadays, and to keep fit 
intellectually we must keep fit bodily, and 
the Athletic Club will help us in a pa 
ticularly delightful way. Do not overlook in 
your ‘Brown Book’”’ the page which gives 
you information concerning the well-known 
¥8th Battalion of the London Regiment, the 
Artis Fortunately, for the ‘good of us 
all as citizens of this Empire, it is no longer 
necessary to tell the public school man on 
taking up his Own citizenship that it is his 
duty, if he can pass the necessary tests, to 
join the Territorial Force. The splendid 
work done by the O.T.C. in the schools of 
England has spread that knowledge wide. I 
consider we ought in this Association to 
either supply a company to the “ Artists” 
from the fine material we have here or to 
make notable additions every year to those 
companies already existing which are mainly 
recruited from architects. As one who did 
his few years in the regiment, many years ago 
now, I can testify to the good of the work 
and the pleasure of the comradeship. In 
view of the duty to our country in this 
respect, there ought to be an effort made to 
give facilities to those students who have to 
complete their drills. 


The A.A. School. 


The large subject of the School of Archi- 
tecture I deal with more fully presently, but 
this I will say, that, after many years of 
voluntary and disinterested endeavour, the 
Association has a school which is second to 
none in this country. When I consider its 
well-thought-out scheme and many advan- 
tages I am forced to think of the more simple 
conditions which obtained when I and my 
contemporaries left school in order to study 
architecture, some thitty years ago. Perhaps 
you will not think me too prolix, or too much 
like the old man whoni you know ‘will be 
talking,’ if I recall my own beginnings and 
comp: them with your own. It was my 
good fortune in 1879 to be a led for three 
vears to Mr. R. Norman Shaw. You can 
guess they were happy years. There was 
much to learn, much to inspire. But at that 
time there was no organised system of educa- 
tion beyond the term of pupilage, except the 
instruction given in the evening at the Royal 
Academy Schools, in some art schools, and 
the voluntary evening classes of this Associa- 
tion. We (I speak of myself and my con- 
temporaries), or most of us, joined the Royal 
Academy Schools during the term of our 
pupilage on submitting drawings to prove our 
fitness for admittance, and worked there in 
the evenings. On looking back I think the 
chief value of that school work was the com- 
petitive work for the prizes. It was a good 
exercise, and lasted some time, for the 
Academy studentship alone lasted some six 
years. Travel abroad, working as an assist- 
ant, and competing for the Royal Institute 
prizes filled up our time till, some eight or 
nine years after the first days of pupilage, we 
began to practise. 


THE -BUTEDER. 


And now, having spoken of those subjects 
which I wished first of all to mention to you, 
I pass on to speak more particularly of the 
School of Architecture and the objects of our 
education. When I was thinking of my 
address to you to-night it occurred to me 
that I could not do better than begin it by 
quoting the following words, written by our 
great King Alfred more than a thousand years 
go. These words are :—‘‘'Thou knowest 
that no man may understand any craft, or 
wield any power, unless he have tools and 
materials. Every craft has its proper tool 
It is true the King was writing about kingly 
power and describing the tools and materials 
necessary to make that power of a fit and 
noble kind. Still, the quotation, so clear and 
to the point, as was the way of the great 
ruler and law-giver, sufficiently describes the 
aim of this Association, which is to give its 
members power to do good work by the pro- 
vision of a thorough system of education. 
At the risk of being a little tedious and 
repeating to-night what a good many here 
already know very well, I wish in this 
address, which I have the honour as your 
President for this year to make you this 
evening, to refer to the work of the Associa- 
tion and to the influences which now affect 
it, and to those further influences which 
might be brought to bear upon it. Although 
the risk I have mentioned be present, I am 
the more emboldened to speak on this theme 
because we have amongst us several new 
members, who are fresh to the conditions of 
life in our Association and unacquainted with 
some of the movements influencing the current 
of art life in this country. 

Now, the most important work of the 
Association is the School of Architecture, 
the successor of the old voluntary system of 
education for which the Association was 
primarily founded. The present method of 
education consists, as you all know, of a 
four years’ course, divided into two years in 
the Day School and two years in the Evening 
School, during which latter period the student 
is articled to an arcnitect in practice. By 
this means the careful preliminary training 
in the first two years in this school leads up 
to the combined office and school training in 
the succeeding two years, a combination 
obviously of the utmost value to the student. 
This course of instruction is an admirable 
one so far as it goes; the details and effect 
of its working are always being most care- 
fully watched by the head master and educa- 
tional staff, and by the Council of the 
Association, who frequently meet to confer 
together. A new development has been 
inaugurated this year. Professor Beresford 
Pite, himself an old member and_ Past- 
President, well acquainted with the history 
and work of the Association, has joined the 
educational staff as Director of Education in 
the schools. As a master in the Evening 
School and as lecturer in both the Day and 
Evening Schools, he will instruct as well as 
direct. This is an accession of strength to 
our system which Mr. Maule and the assistant 
masters have heartily welcomed, and I think 
we are entitled to congratulate ourselves upon 
it, and to hope for a continued healthy 
growth of our means of education. In 
addition to the four years’ course to which I 
have referred, I may here announce that it is 
intended to form at once an advanced class, 
or a fifth year’s course, for those who are 
desirous—and T believe there are many such— 
of pushing their studies further. 


Period of Study. 


Hitherto the four years’ course has been 
founded upon the syllabus put forth by the 
Board of Architectural Education, and a 
tradition of sound and careful work has been 
established in the schools, which is constantly 
growing and expanding to meet the needs of 
the day. I am aware that there are those 
who hold that a four years’ course is sufficient 
for an architectural student before beginning 
to practise, and particularly for the man who 
has been to a university. Though I am 
strongly of opinion that four years is not 
enough for the greater number of students, I 
admit there is a good deal to be said for 
this period of study in the case of those who 
ha spent three or four years at the 
University and who have done well there. 
Time is of consequence in their case, and the 
trained minds of students who have been 
through the University course will learn and 
absorb more quickly than the minds of those 
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who enter the schools here direct from the 
public schools. For these last I assume, and 
1 believe rightly, that the four years’ course 
is too short a term of instruction, and J 
believe that the student who makes up his 
mind to spend the years between eighteen and/ 
twenty-eight in the close study of his art,! 
earning his living, if necessary, meanwhile, as 
others have done before him, as an assistant 
to architects in practice before practising as 
an independent architect, is more likely to 
become an accomplished artist than he who! 
begins to pract: immediately on the con- 
clusion of his articles. It seems to me that if 
it were possible to combine the general educa- 
tion of a University with the acquirements) 
of the preliminaries of architectural know-! 
ledge for perhaps two years after the student 
has left his public school, it might be very 
valuable. 

These are matters which I hope may come) 
before the Board of Architectural Education 
for consideration, for I believe it will become: 
necessary for the advantage of our students 
generally to bring about a co-ordination of 
the present opportunities for the advanced 
student who has completed the four years’ 
course and who does not wish to immediately 
set up in practice. At present these oppor- 
tunities of study are very varied, and, I will’ 
add, very interesting. ‘To name only a few, 
there are our own new fifth year’s course— 
and all our students should, if possible, go 
through the fifth year’s course—and the 
prizes offered by the Royal Academy of Arts 
and the Royal Institute of Briti 
tects. To obtain one of these pri 
deserved honour upon him who grains it, and 
gives him credentials which help him to gain 
a good position for himself in some form or 
another, and which makes for him a real 
rt in his artistic life. Besides this, these 
prizes give to the student the great oppor- 
tunity of developing his knowledge by 
travelling for purposes of study. There 
exists, however, the difficulty that, while the 
competition for the pri: of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is open to all 
bond fide architectural students; in the case 
of the Royal Academy the competitor must 
have passed through the full terms of student- 
ship. As an old student of the Royal 
Academy, and one who has a great respect for 
its system of training, I can understand that 
its prizes are intended for its own students. 
But as one anxious to see a higher develop- 
ment of our general educational system, I feel 
it would greatly assist the student of to-day 
if he might enter the advanced classes of the 
Royal Academy, upon satisfying examiners as 
to his ability, without being obliged to pu 
through the whole course. For instance, 1t 
would be an advantage for our students whu 
have obtained their certificates here after 
several years’ study to enter the Roya! 
Academy Schools to compete for the Gold 
Medal and Travelling Studentship, and 
reap the advantages of meeting with student: 
who are studying the sister arts of painting 
and sculpture. A goodly number of our 
students are debarred at the present time 
from doing this through having to go through 
a probationary period un entrance, equivalent 
to the earlier years of the course completed 
by them here. 


Foreign Studies. 


‘The training which a student must undergo 
who intends to compete for one of these 
prizes is of great impertance to him, while 
the fact that nearly all of them, such as the 
Royal Academy Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship, the Soane Medallion, the Tite 
Prize, the Pugin, the Owen Jones, and others 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
ca with them an obligation upon the 
successful competitor to travel either in 
England or abroad for purposes of study 
constitutes their great educational value. In 
my opinion, the education of the advanced 
student is not complete until he has studied 
abroad. He may do this by independent: 
travel, or he may join for a time the British 
School at Athens or the great French School— 
all admirable courses to pursue, and well 
worthy of your attention and consideration. 
Further, in connexion with this important 
part of a student’s career I would like # 
mention the probable foundation of a large 
British school for advanced students in Rome. 
This possibility inspires the hope of an 
extension of the opportunities for advanced 
study of a particularly interesting kind. The 
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evelopment of this scheme may necessitate 
5 some future time such a co-ordination of 
he means of study to which I have alluded 
5 might lead to the formation of a great 
rational School of Fine Art and the crafts 
t building in this country, of which our 
thools would form a recognised part. 

The formation of such an advanced schoo! 
oes not presuppose any slavish imitation of 
he French School, though I believe we may 
arn much from that school. For instance, 
e must not forget that the well-organised 
ears of study of the best French students 
hose, for example, who have won the Prix 


le Rome and have spent the four years 
which is the condition on winning that 
rize) in the study of old work in Italy 


ad Greece—have contributed to the great 
chievements of French architects during the 
ist 200 years. It was, at ar ate, this 
ery thorough system of training which 
elped Labrouste to build his library of 
te Geneviéve in Paris and his notable 
Uditions to the Bibliothéque National; 
hich helped Duban in his building at the 
veaux-Arts, and Duc at the Palais de Justice. 
ve must recollect that the foremost students 
seb the pace”’ all the world over and inspire 
1eir fellows to put forth their best powers. 
Ve have here in England artistic fore 
hich, if combined, would, I believe, prevent 
uch waste of energy and power, and would 
pnd to the production of finer work of a 
ore national character. he chief principle 
hich, in my view, leads to success is that if 
ou are going to be a distinguished artist 
ou must first of all be a distinguished 
udent. No system of education is of use 
thich does not bring out and form those 
walities which make up what we know as 
character.’’ As the man is so will his work 
le; it is essential, therefore, for a student to 
lave access to the best models and to he 
mought into contact with the best and 
lighest thought, both ancient and modern. 
in this way will his own character be formed 
ly the true artistic influence which flows from 
reat men and great work. Carlyle says in 
1 true works of art the Godlike is rendered 
isible. If so, the artist must be creative, 
ind our aim should be to make our studeu 
Bceptive, imaginative, and fruitful in ideas 
ind design, so that they may become creators 
f beauty. Our motto is ‘Design with 
eauty, build in truth.” We might well add 
hakespeare’s words :—‘‘ By knowledge are 
re lifted up to the gates of Heaven.” ‘So 
ur students I would say, let the motto of 
our Association become your own motto, 
nd with it in your hearts take full 
vantage of the education offered to you here 
1 both schools, remembering that the Ev: 
hg School is the complement of the Day 
chool. Make it an aim to keep yourselves 
ver open to the artistic influence by sincere 
nd truthful study. Robert Louis Stevenson 
1 one of his delightful ess says that the 
est artist is not the man who keeps his eye 
xedon posterity, but the one who loves the 
vactice of his art. And no art can give its 
uthor more intense pleasure than the mistress 
ne to which you are devoted. Beauty in 
rchitecture has many manifestations; yoa 
lay have it in the exquisitely delicate and 
efined detail or in that which is splenuidly 
old, in the stately and dignified plan and 
levation, in the fine lines of the column, or 
n the sense of superb scale. We have -n 
Ingland to struggle against the small and 
etty detail which disfigures puilding after 
ding to-day. We need to absorb into our 
uinds the principles of broad and fine werk. 
4ook, for instance, at a fine capital of a 
ilaster of Francis I.’s time; the sweep of 
he line of the horns or volutes as vigorous 
s the clean line of a rapier, the flat relief ot 
he intermediate carving as delicate as the 
lamascene pattern on its blade. 

I have lately been reading 
oshua Reynolds’s “Discourses ’’—a work I 
vould commend to your notice—and I was 
truck with the earnestness with which he 
mpressed upon- the students of the day the 
lecessity of possessing themselves with the 
pirit of the great masters; and also with 
he manner in which he cheered them with 
ncouragement to be determined to succeed 
vhen he roundly states ‘“‘he should have 
elt the same determination’ to become the 
nost eminent physician as he then felt to be 
he first painter of his age and country 
wich a statement in its simplicity reminds 
me of the remark, attributed, I believe, to 


some of 
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Mr. Edison, ‘‘that success in life is due to 
1 per cent. of inspiration and 99 per cent. of 
perspiration.”’ It was Sir Joshua Reynolds 
who, as I daresay some of you will remember, 
went as a distinguished young painter of 
thirty years of age to Italy to see for the 
first time the work of the great masters of 
the Renaissance. So impressed was he that 
he has written he felt he must become again 
as a little child, he had so much to learn. 
In this wonderful humbleness of heart Sir 
Joshua reminds me of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who showed the same willingness to learn as 
is illustrated in that most interesting letter, 
which you probably know, which he sent 
from Paris, where he had gone for the pur- 
pose of study. Surely these two men were 
much alike in character, with the. same wide 
and sane way of looking at things and the 
same thirst for knowledge. That ‘spirit 
of the old master: which they possessed 
made them strive for a right kind of perfec- 
tion in their work. It made them reject 
what was small and petty and adopt the 
manly and virile. It made them discern and 
eliminate their defects, for, as Sir Joshua 
said to his students, ‘‘it was not by their 
defects that considerable artists acquired 
their reputation; they have a right to our 
pardon, but not to our admiration.” He also 
taught that a student must not by mistaken 
industry lose his time in that which is merely 
ornamental. And in speaking of copying the 
old masters he says :—‘‘ Instead of copying 
the touches of those great masters, copy only 
their conceptions. Instead of treading in 
their footsteps, endeavour only to keep the 


same road. Labour to invent on their 
general principles and way of thinking. 
Possess yourself with their spirit. Consider 
with yourself how a Michelangelo or a 


Raphael would have treated this subject, and 
work yourself into the belief that your 
picture is to be seen and criticised by them 
when completed. Even an attempt of this 
kind will rouse your powers.’’ He knew of 
his art, as we know of ours, that it is a 
progressive art; it is. ever growing, and 
to-day, when science advances with strides, 
when space is being conquered, and distant 
lands may soon be easy of access, who among 
us can prophesy the future of the young 
architects? It shines in the distance as 
something mysteriously and gloriously inter- 


esting. And that future is not for these men 
only who carry off the most prizes. _We 
cannot all be ‘‘ Prix de Rome” men. It is 


for all who do good work, and again I quote 
from Robert Louis Stevenson :—‘‘ All who 
have meant good work with their whole 
hearts have done good work.’’ No man, 
even the greatest, ever arrives at the ultimate 
goal; he does his part, and passes on his 
experience to the next in the race, and very 
soon that responsibility will be yours. The 
future is for you, as, again, it will be for the 
young men who come after you. 


The Future. 


In the meantime you have to prepare for 
that future, remembering that according to 
the truth and sincerity, the high ideal, that 
you put into your work so will your influence 
upon the public be, and with you rests the 
education of the public. In order to empha- 
sise this I am again going to quote to you 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Discourses,” 
and I do not apologise for this, because, as 
I have told you, great men are our best 
teachers. In speaking to his audience on 
the subject of raising the public ideal, he 
reminds them of a remark of Euripides, who 
said to the Athenians, ‘‘ I do not compose my 
words in order to be corrected by you, but 
to instruct you.’’ And he adds :—‘‘ It is true 
to have a right to speak thus a man must 
be an Euripides. However, this much may 
be allowed, that when an artist is sure that 
he is upon firm ground, supported by the 
authority and practice of his predecessors of 
the greatest reputation, he may then assume 
the boldness and intrepidity of genius; at 
any rate, he must not be tempted out of the 
right path by any allurement of popularity 
which always accompanies the lower styles of 
painting.” I think we may say that this is 
equally true of architecture. Great men, who 
are the truly thoughtful men, always sound 
again and again the note of character. They 
know that a’ nation’s place depends upon its 
national-character, and the men and women 
of the day are the nation. In a sense we are 
all artists; but to you young men, who are 
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not only artists in this general sense, but 
belong to one of the noblest—perhaps the 
noblest—of the artistic professions, I would 
quote as a motte, and in conclusion of my 
address, King Alfred’s words :—‘‘ This will 
{ say—that I have sought to live worthily 
the while I lived, and after my life to leave 
to the men that come after me a remembering 
of me in good works.” 


Mr. A. Keen, 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, said he had known Mr. Horsley from 
the day he first entered on his architectural 
career, and he congratulated him on the un- 
doubtedly important position he had reached 
and on being chosen as President of the 
Association. Mr. Horsley had given them a 
thoughtful address, which he would rather 
think about than talk about. There was 
plenty of material in the address for reflec- 
tion, but it was not an address about which 
it was easy to speak at short notice. Mr. 
Horsley had given them two quotations from 
King Alfred, both of which were peculiarly 
appropriate to them. The second quotation— 
“that I have sought to live worthily the 
while I lived, and after my life to leave to 
the men that come after me a remembering 
of me in good works’’—was particularly 
applicable to the work of architecture, 
kecause the architect’s work was so alluring ; 
and if it was good it exerted a good intiuence 
on people for a long time, whilst if it was 
bad it exerted a bad influence, which also 
lasted for a long time. The other quotation, 
which dealt with tools and material, was also 
appropriate to them in that Association, 
because he claimed that the tools they used 
and the materials they put at the disposal of 
the students were the very best. At all 
events, they did not know how to make them 
better. Mr. Horsley had also referred to the 
advice given by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that a 
student must not by mistaken industry lose 
his time in that which is merely ornamental. 
He had always considered that the syllabus 
which the Board of Architectural Education 
had issued for the guidance of architectural 
schools was a remarkable document, and 
expressed in an able way the principle that 
all sound architectural design must proceed 
from building (using the word in its broadest 
possible sense)—that it must be an expression 
of the uses of the building. Mr. Horsley had 
had a great deal to say about architectural 
education in their school and in other places, 
but he always-felt that there was a danger 
connected with the teaching of architecture 
in the school, in that it might tend to 
become too much a matter of pencil and 
paper, without sufficient reference to actual 
construction and material things. Those, 
however, who had had the direction of that 
school had always striven to direct the 
students in the opposite direction, and he 
always covered himself with the thought that 
in England, at any rate, they had had the 
Gothic revival, and the influence of that, 
revival was, of coarse, in the direction of 
teaching that architectural design was an 
expression of the uses of a building. He did 
not think at first sight that anyone quite 
realised how great an influence the’ Gothic 
influence was and how strong it would 
continue to be for a long time, and how 
powerful a corrective it would be ‘to the 
tendencies of what they might call the 
academic method of architectural teaching 
and training. They had heard of the hopes 
and aspirations of the founders of the Archi- 
tectural Association sixty-four years ago, and, 
of course, these founders never for a moment 
realised how far the work which they com- 
menced would go and how great an effect it 
would have in the three generations which 
had elapsed since they put their hands to the 
work. Nor did he think they at the present 
time could have any idea of how much farther 
it was likely to go before it stopped, if it 
ever did stop, There could be no doubt that 
they had arrived at a stage when there was 
going to be another shaking together of the 
dry .bones, and it remained to be seen what 
kind of body arose from it. There were all 
sorts of useful schools carrying on work on 
different lines, but until they were co- 
ordinated to some extent they could not get 
the best possible results from them. Mr. 
Horsley had suggested that the Royal 
Academy should be brought in in some active 
way, and he himself had always felt that the 
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Academy had at its disposal such assets, 
which no ether school in the country hat 
that if the Royal Academy could see its way 
to work in line with the other schools of 
architecture, and ultimately with the School 
at Rome, which, he understood, was to be 
much extended and deyeloped, then the 
results could not fail to be of the best 
possible kind. Whether that would come 
about or not it was impossible to predict, 
and it seemed to him that the Academy 
must surely realise before long that its right 
place was at the head of all the other archi- 
tectural schools, and that students from 
these schools ought to be sent there, and, if 
possible, to Rome afterwards. He did not 
himself know what the school at Rome was 
to consist of—whether it was to be merely a 
school of archeology and architecture, or 
whether sculptors end painters were to be 
associated. 1f, however, something of the 
latter kind were done, then they might have 
a British school at Rome which. they would 
have reason to feel exceedingly proud of. 
He believed there would be an’ opportunity 
before long to send out students in consider- 
able numbers, and if the school was of such 
a character as he hoped, then the students 
would be in a very enviable position. 


Mr. Curtis Green, 

who seconded the motion, said that in 1892, 
the year when he began his architectural 
pilgrimage, a book was published entitled 
‘+ Architecture: A Profession or an Art.” 
The master he was then with presented him 
with a copy, and attached to it was a little 
challenge that he should answer the question 
in his own person. It consisted of a series 
of essays edited by Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Jackson and written by such eminent men as 
the late Mr. Bodley, Professors Lethaby and 
Blomfield, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Prior; and 
one of the most inspiring essays, on ‘‘ Unity 
in Art,” was by Mr. Horsley, their President. 
He read the essay ain last night, and it 
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was a delightful study, as fresh, and un- 
fortunately in some respects as true, to-day as 
the day when it was written. Mr. Horsley 
became a name to him—a name standing up 
amongst those who counted. Twelve years 
ago he was so fortunate as to become a 
neighbour of Mr. Horsley, and found that 
he was as good as his written word, and 
that he admitted unknown and untried young 
men to the circle of his acquaintance and 
good-fellowship. Mr. Horsley probably influ- 
enced for good his slow and painful archi- 
tectural development. They had all had 
some experience of their new President 
during the years that he had worked for the 
Association. Those of them who were so 
fortunate as to go on the excursion this year 
knew something of his qualities of leadership. 
He was sure that he might speak for the 
present Council by. saying that they desired 
nothing better than to serve their art by 
his lead and by domg what they 
ke his year of office worthy of 
him and of the best traditions of the Archi- 
tectural Association, 'They had listened that 
night to his Presidential address, the scholar- 

and wise discretion of which had 
ired them greatly. “nly those, like Mr. 
Keen, who had had this honour thrust upon 
them could speak adequately of the time, 
the labour, and the self-sacrifice demanded 
of the President for the time being in carry- 
ing on the work of the Association. That 
Association stood for unity in art, and they 
were the spiritual offspring of the masters of 
architecture and of the founders of the 
Association, and those of them who might 
read their President’s address would feel 
that the Association was living up to its great 
reputation of service. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse 

said the President had spoken on a subject 
which was most interesting to them—them- 
selves. He did not mean to say that they 
were all students in the sense of being 


South Side of Chancel. 
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between the years of eighteen and twenty- 
eight, and, indeed, last week he found him- 
self in the venerable position of being the 
parent of a student. But he would like to 
say that no man who was an architect or 
hoped to be useful as an architect could ever 
abandon himself to the feeling that he had 
become aged or even middle-aged. Arehi-| 
tectural work necessitated in the producer 
that spirit of eternal youth which made a 
man spring to a new job with the same 
delight that a student started off to win the 
Soane Prize, for example. Their President 
had trodden on very dangerous ground by| 
suggesting a comparison between the archi- 
tectural education of his day and that of the 
present. They knew there were architects 
of all kin There were architects whol 
were successful without being good draughts- 
men, and excellent draughtsmen who! 
were not successful architects. Now and 
then they came across men who were a 
brilliant combination of both. Mr. Horsley 
was one of them, and he had also discovered 
that when an architect reached a position of 
eminence he was expected to be a public 
speaker as well. That night their President 
had shown beyond all possible doubt that he 
combined the three great qualities of the 
modern architect, and therefore when he 
asked them to compare the methods of to-day 
with those of the past he must remember 
that many of them would be apt to say, 
‘Give us the good old days if they produced 
such men as we have sitting there.” 
The resolution having been carried, 


‘The President 

briefly replied, and remarked that he realised 
he had a difficult task in following Mr. Keen. 
It was his firm intention, however, to do all 
he possibly could during his year of office to 
further the best interests of the Association. 


——_++---_—_ 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : The 
Glasgow Technical College. 

In the courge of his presidential address to 
the Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
men’s Society on Friday evening Mr 
James S. Boyd, Licentiate R.I-B.A., dealt 
with the application of practical geometry to 
(a) the solution of problems in stonecut 


and (b) to the full-size drawing down and 


mould cutting in md 

Referring to the training of young masons 
who desire to become qualified foremen, he 
said that such should possess considerable 
skill in the application of practical geometry 
to the varied and complicated masonry prob- 
lems which at times occur. Otherwise he 
would have difficulty in making the necessary 
scale drawing from which he obtains the 
shapes and dimensions of the blocks for order- 
ing, and he would have even greater difficulty 
in drawing down the work full size on the 
drawing floor. Mr. Boyd descriked by 
demonstrations how to set out arches of 
various forms on the drawing floor, and how 
the moulds and bevels are developed in work 
of doubie curvature, skew bridges, interpene- 
trations of vaults, domes, and other more or 
less complex masonry constructions. Referring 
to the cutting of zinc moulds, he condemned 
the general custom of giving that work to the 
joiner instead of the mason, on whom rests 
the responsibility of producing correct work. 
Tn coneluding the address, he recommended 
the younger masons to uphold the dignity of 
their crafts by making themselves thoroughly 
efficient, not merely as hewers of stone, but 
as scientific craftsmen worthy of the position 
of foremen. 


ae 
BOOKS. 


An Analysis of the Church of St. Maryy 
Cholsey, in the County of Berkshire. By 
F. J. Corr, D.8e.Oxon., Professor of 
Zoology, University College, Reading. 
With twenty-three plates. (Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, Broad-street. London: Henry 
Frowde, Amen-corner. Reading: G. A- 
Poynder. 5s. net.) 

Tuts little work “is issued in accordance 
with a scheme for the publication of studies 
dealing with particular aspects of local 
history,’” the object of the enterprise being 
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he very laudable one of stimulating public 
nterest in the history of Reading and the 
eighbouring counties, and “to afford a 
jeans by which the general historical teaching 

b University College [Read: may gradu- 
become connected with, and be illustrated 
the detailed evidence which is furnished 
ly local history.’” The work is not lengthy, 
ng—aparb from some twenty excellent 


ly 


fi page EuCUOE Tae I illustrations of the 
Hhurch—of but ty E de! 
but it forms a y able and 


e monograph on an intere 
ng, and bears evidence of much careful in- 
estigation and inquiry by the author. The 
tle is not inapt, for an analysis the work is 
h every way, and the University of Reading 
re to be congratulated not only upon this 
pheme for the production of these studies in 
ncal histories—of which three, including the 
olume under notice, appear to have been 
sued—but upon the very able work Dr. Cole 
las prepared in his analy of the church. 
holsey Church must be familiar to most 
echitectural students, but we may with 
dyantage, in noticing the volume, aque the 
pinion of the author, who sa -‘* The 
iain interest, of our church, apart from an 
agaging variety of minor problems, li 
's ground plan, and in the beautiful desigr 
f its east end. I not only fail to 
nd any evidence of Saxon work in the church 
t Cholsey, but on the contrary there are 
fany grounds for holding that the oldest 
ortions of the existing church are not ante- 
edent to the twelfth century.” The work 
cludes a detailed note on the mouldings, 
rith careful drawings, and some excellent 
otographic illustrations of the building. 


ing build- 


ERRATUM. 
Ty our notice of “The Corrosion of Iron 
md Steel’’ (p. 216, issue of August 25) the 
uthor’s name is given incorrectly; it should 
i J. Newton Friend. 
—__—_--e__ — 
BOOKS Ree 
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(London: ~ Cambridge — Unive 
1s. net.) 
BCT: Mininc Insrarnations. By 
ae UW. eademacher, | A.M.Inst.H.E. 


stable & Co. net.) 
AND Factory Wirine. By R. Geo. 
A.M. Inst.F (London: Constable 
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TRADITIONS, AND 
y Estella Canziani. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


London : 


Professional Announcements. 
Mr. Robert Marchant, A.R.I.B.A., has 


moved from 28, Theobald’s-road, to 2 
Sediord-square, W.C 
| Mr. Francis Osler, A-R.TB.A., 


noved from 5, Verulam-buildings, Gray 
0 9, Gray’s Inn-square. 


The Grafton Gallery Exhibition. 


The Exhibition opened at the Grafton 
allery on Tuesday by the Duke of Con- 
naught is entirely pictorial. It has been 


urranged in aid of the National Art Collec- 
ons Fund, whose aims are so worthy of 
support. Two works by Guardi have archi 
tectural interest, have several drawin, 
from Mr. Heseltine’s collection and other 
among them sketches by Robert Adam, Paul 
Sandby, and Thomas Girtin, lent by members 
of the newly- formed Walpole Society. Lord 
Curzon in his introductory speech made some 
good suggestions regarding State aid to art. 
In these days, he said, it was not possible 
for the National Gallery with its limited 
resources to resist the Transatlantic and Con- 
tinental competition, and he urged that the 
Government grant of 5,000/. a year to the 
National Gallery should ke increased to 
25.0007. Sir Edgar Vincent, putting the 
obligation at 50,0007. per annum, thought that 
a liberal policy by the State in art matters was 
the best possible finance. 
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The Road Board: Grants to Highway 
Authorities. 

During the months of July, August, and 
September, 1911, the Road Board, with the 
approval of the ‘Treasury, have made advances 
amounting to 131,764/. from the Road 
Improvement Fund to County Councils and 
other highway authorities as follows :—For 
the improvement of road crusts (including 
grants towards tar macadam, etc., and sur- 
face tarring), 111,555/.; for road widenings 
and improvement of curves and corners, 


9,1207.; for road diversions, 7,308/.; for con- 
struction and improvement of krid 3, 7810. 
The total grants up to September 30 (includ- 


ing those contained in the lists published on 


February 11, April 29, and July 29 last) 
amounted to 407,154/., as follows :—For the 
improvement of road crusts, 521,445/.; for 


road widenings and improvement of curves 
and corners, 44,856/.; for road diversions, 
16,9062. ; for construction and improvement of 
brid 23,9471. In addition, the sum of 
8,173/. has been advanced by way of loan. 
The work of putting down trial lengths of 
twenty-three different kinds of road material 
on a section of the London-Folkestone Road 
between New Eltham and Sidcup has now 
been completed. Five trial lengths have also 
been put down on the Portsmouth Road in 
the Borough of Wandsworth, between 
Wimbledon Common and Robin Hood’s Gate. 
Sale of Properties. 

The estates that have just been placed in 
the market comprise Woodcote Park, near 
Epsom, about 350 es, of which the mansion 
has a fagade ascribed to Inigo Jones, with 
painted ceilings by Verrio, and carving by 
Grinling Gibbons or his’ school. Burford 
Priory, Oxfordshire, represents the St. John’s 
Priory, which appertained to the wealthy 
abbey of Black Canons, at Eynsham, dedicated 
to the Virgin and SS, Peter and Paul, and 
founded by. William, Duke of Gloucester, in 
or about 1170; the mansion, built by Edward 
Harman soon after the Suppression, was 


bought by Sir Lawrence Tanfield, who be- 
queathed it, with the manor, to his grandson, 
Lueius Carey, Viscount Falkland, who fell 
at Newkury, and had previously. sold the 
estate to Speaker Lenthal; Lenthal enlarged 
the house and built the chapel; Colonel B. de 
Sales La Terriere has latterly improved 
and renovated the property. Burford Priory 
is depicted in Waller’s painting, ‘The Empty 
Saddle ’’; on the estate are Kitt’s Quarries, 
which supplied some stone for the interior of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s. Red- 
lynch, near Bruton, Somerset, a seat of Lord 
Ich r, extends to 4,500 acres, and the 
house was built in 1672 for Sir Stephen Fox, 
ancestor of the present possessor. No. 139, 
illy, the home of Lord Byron after his 
marriage, and of the Duke of Queensberry, and 
latterly of the late Lord Glenesk, for whom 
the stone fagade was built after designs by 
Wornum; the lease, of which sixteen 
a re une: xpired, is held from the Woods 
and Forests at a ground rent of 8127. 10s. 


Ne. 119, Piccadilly. 


These premises, lately vacated by the Royal 
Automobile Club, have been taken over and 
redecorated for purposes of the newly-estab- 
lished Cavendish Club. The house, which is 
uated upon the Sutton estate, was con- 
verted for the former Club a few years ago, 
and some structural alterations were since 
made for them by Mr. E. Keynes Purchase. 


Changes in Haymarket. 

Messrs. Garrard & Co., Lid., have just 
removed from their old house at the corner 
of Panton-street to new premises in Albemarle 
and Grafton streets. The house was originally 
opened by the sign of the “ King’s Arms” ky 
George Wickes in 1721; to him succeeded 
William Garrard, his assistant; in 1791 the 

Ss ed to Robert Garrard and his 
Crown jewellers and goldsmiths. 
Nos. 18-21, at the corner (north) of Orange, 
formerly James, street, with Nos. 1, 3, and 


South Door of Nave—West Jamb. 
(From Professor Cole’s “Analysis of the Church of St. Mary, Cholsoy.”’ 


are to be rebuilt by Mr. 
Burberry, Ltd. Messrs. 
emises have been built from 
. Ernest George & Yeates. 
University 


5, Orar 
W. Cav 
Garrard’s new } 
designs by Messr 
Carpenters’ Company Lectures: 
College. 
seen in the list of 
(p. Prior, F.R.I.B.A 
next week his course of lectures at Ur 
College on “ English Medieval Architecture.”’ 
The subject is attractive and there should be 
a good attendance. Free admission tickets 
may be obtained from the Secretary to Uni- 
versity College, or from the Clerk to the 
Carpenters’ Company. 


Newcastle Municipal Buildings. 

The site considered by the Committee to 
be the most suitable for the New Town Hall 
is that of the present Northumberland Baths 
in the rthumberland-road. The question 
of cost is before a Sub-Committee. 


The French Renaissance. 

Messrs. Bell will publish next week the 
history of Renaissance French architecture, 
on which Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
has been engaged many years. It will be 
a companion to the same author’s well-known 
on English Renaissar The kook will 
ssued in two volumes, and will be pro- 
ely illustrated from drawings by the author, 
se engravit and other sources. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Langside District Library, Glasgow. 

For tk the last of the district libraries, a 
site has now been, fixed. The City Council 
on the 27th ult. approved of the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee to accept an 
offer of ground at No. 4, Sinclair-drive, con- 
taining about 1,500 sq. yds., for the sum of 
1,0007. A special Sub-Committee, after an 
inspection of the ground, considered that it 
was admirably adapted for the purpose. As 
Mr. Carnegie had gifted to the Corporation 
a further sum of 15,0007. required the 
erection of the two remaining libraries for 
the districts of Possilpark and Langside on 
condifion that the cost of sites should not be 
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made chargeable to the rates, it was agreed 
that a grant be given from the Common Good 
for the purchase of this site for the Langside 
Library. 

As in the case of the other Glasgow 
libraries, an open competition will be pro- 
moted for the selection of a suitable design. 

The successful plan for the Possilpark 
Library, which was the last competition pro- 
moted, was published in the Builder for 
March 31 last, and shows the type of plan 
favoured. 4 


An Extraordinary Suggestion. 
We cull the following from the advertise- 
ment columns of the Glasgow Herald :— 


hall and 
more than 2,5001., completed, 
ned A premium of 1651. for 
gn will be paid on its being 
the design can be carried out 
tated, and 101. will be paid for 
The architect submitting the suc- 


the next. : 
cessful design will be entrusted with the 


the usual professional remuneration. 


tects intending to submit plans will » the 
Town Council on the ground at Armadale on 
Thu + Octot: 12, at 1.30.” 


Tt seems to suggest that, while public bodies 
are fully alive to the advantages to be gained 
by competitions, they have still much to 
n regarding the conduct of the same. 
With entries as numerous as we have had in 
some rec competitions, we fear the travel- 
ling facilities to Armadale will prove in- 
adequate on the 12th inst. 


RBS a), Hines SON 

CONSERVATORY LOUNGE AT 
THE BALHAM CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CLUB. 


s little building is an addition to the club 

s, and forms a lounge connecting 
hall, reading and billiard rooms. 
built of thin hand-made red bricks with 
a wide joint, and is surmounted with an 
entablature of concrete finished with cement 
and coloured. 

The roof is of glass and lead. 

The window frames and casements are of 
deal as well as the doors, and all painted a 
cream tone. 
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The interior is finished in plaster, with a simpli 
treatment of pilasters and panels distemperec 
white, and the floor is covered with dark yer 
quarries. 

The architects a 


Hunt. 


re Me William & Edware 


od 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


External Woodwork. 

Will a reader say what is the kest way 
to treat the outside woodwork of a house of 
wood and brick? It is like an old Chester 
similar to those situated in the Rows, 
s probably of the Queen Anne or Eliza- 
bethan period. The outside woodwork has 
always been oiled and then varnished. Would 
it be preferable to paint it, or to continue 
oiling i Tf oiling, how many coats of oil 
are necessary, and should a fin be given 
with a coating of varnish? What kind of oil 
is the best to use and what kind of varnish? 


Is there any book on this subject? 
Barmouth, Wales. A. H. V@ 
Terrazzo Flooring. 

How is terrazzo flooring laid? Full par 
ticulars will oblig Epwin F. Scamerty 
Salisbury. 


[*,* The following 
a well-known firm, whose name will be sent 
if desired:—A layer of 4 in. of sand and 
cement, two and a half to one, to be laid on 
floated surface provided by the builder. On 
top of this layer about 4 in. thick of compost 
of marble chips 4-in. to 5-16-in. mesh, and 


ecification is given by 


cement gauged two to one is to be laid. The 
surface of this is then to be thickly sown 


with marble chips average }-in. to 3-in. mesh, 
and the whole floor to be then rolled to imbed 
the larger + in the smaller, and trowelled 
to a true surface. When sufficiently set the 
floor is to be rubked down with stone to 
remove the surface cement and smooth the 
face. It is to be afterwards sprinkled with 
dry cement and rubbed dewn a second time 
to fill up any pinholes and to give the 
required grit polish.—Ep.] 


Addition to Balham Constitutional Club. (See also page 379.) 
Messrs. William & Edward Hunt Architects, 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“The Purpose of the Architectural Com- 
betition ” is the subject of our leading article. 


The future of the Architectural Association 
: considered in the second leader (p. 380). 


(p. $81) are: sels 
iy Architect’s Garden ” ; 


Aspirations”; ‘The Empire Pal: 
‘Oriel College. Oxford”; “The Disaster at 
Austin, Pennsylvania’; Railway Nationalisa 
ion.” 


The cig 
wticle on “ 
mp. 382. The point dis 
pf architects in such enterp: 


A report of Mr. G. C. Horsley 
Address to the Architectural / 
yiven on p. 385. 


th section of Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s 

The Story of the Bridge” bi 

ssed is the position 
S. 


°s Presidential 
ssociation is 


nalysis of the Church of 
reviewed on p. 388. 


fessor Col 
ry, Chol 

The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 393) 
bpens with an article on “Timber in Roof 
8 ngs.” Other articles (p. 395) are on “The 
i of Wood” and “ A Reinforced Con- 
prete Flooring.” 


An article on “The Appointment of an 
Arbitrator” heads the Building Trade Section 
'p. 398), and a note follows on “ Extraordinary 
Traffic.” 


The Master Painters’ Convention at Derby is 
referred to on p. 398. 


Tilustrations are given on p. 401 of the 
drawings by Mr. G. Wyville Home which 
obtained the Silver Medal of the Architectural 
Association. 
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MEETINGS. 


aymond Unwin’s 
inthe Mason College 


Birmingham Uni 
inaugural lecture on“ C 
Building. 5.30 p.m. 
Sarurpay, Ocroser 7. 
Municipal Engineers 
Northern Districts).—Meet at N.E.R. st 
10. m. Visit to Messrs. Thomas Green & Sons, Ltd., 
Smithfield Ironworks, to the Headingley Electric 
(Water) Pumping Station, and to the new Filter Beds. 


Institution of 


Mowpay, Ocroner 9. 
Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenter's 
Hall, London-wall).—Monthly meeting. 8 p.m. 


SDAY, OcTOBER 10. 
hitects.—The Ninth Inter- 
, Rome. 


Monpay, Ocroser 2, ro T 
Royal Institute of British 
national Congress of Archite 


THURS BER 12. 

University Coll ‘ht public lecture 
Mr. Edward 8. Pr: -R.L.B.A., on “ Eng 
Medieval Architecture.” 6p. 

Shefield Society of Architec 
and Exhibition of Students’ Wo: 


President's Address 


Fripay, Octozer 13. 

London Salon of Photography (5a, Pall-malt) 

Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., on “ With a Cami 

Holland.” 8p.m. 

Glasgow Avchitectural Craftsmen’s Soci 

Glen-Primrose on “ The Microscopical E 
Architectural Mat Be 


ee 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—Mr. J. 8. 
mination of 


No. 10, Carlton House-terrace. 


ESSRS. DETMAR BLOW & 
FERNAND BILLEREY are the 
architects of this building, carried 
out for Viscount Ridley. The work, 

started in 1906 and completed the following 

year, consisted in remodelling the interior 
structure and decorating that part of Nash’s 
building on the east side of the Duke of Yor! 
steps. Though the main walls and general 


39! 


distribution of the first floor were retained, the 
fort inside arrangement of ar service 
etc., was swept away, and the 
pulled down in order to build 
a new staircase of architectural proportions and 
to simplify the planning of the drawing-rooms. 
Viscount and Viscountess Ridley, who directed 
the work with the greatest interest, insisted on 
great simplicity in design and great care in the 
elaboration of the detail. 

The walls of the entrance-hall and those of 
the principal and secondary stairs were faced 
with Caen and Pain: kk stone, whilst the 
steps themselves, 7 ft. 6 in. long, were built in 
solid black marble; the ceilings and vaultings 
were formed in stucco, jointed to match the 
stone. 

The wrought-iron and bronze railing was 
executed by Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, the 
bronze ornaments being specially modelled 
under the architects’ directions by M. E. 
Madeline. 

The drawing-rooms were panelled, the 
mouldings and ornaments being gilt and 
“ yatines,” in order to give them the appearance 
of old work. The ceilings of the two end 
drawing-rooms were enriched with modelled 
plaster decorations, while that of the gallery 
was covered with a painted canvas by MM. 
Bremond & Tarkmain. 

The work of building and decorating was 
carried out by Messrs. Trollope. 


The Story of the Bridge. 
Tun illustrations of the bridges at Avignon 
and Toledo are in connexion with Mr, Shaw 
Sparrow’s eighth article (p. 382). 


Burlington Arcade. 
Tue additional story to the Piccadilly frontage 
of the Burlington Arcade, shown on the accom- 
panying plate, has been recently erected. It 


Ballroom: No. 10, Carlton House-terrace. 


Messrs. Detmar J. Blow, F.R.1.B.A., & F, Billerey, Architects. 
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Town Residence for Viscount Ridley: Ground Floor Plan. 
Messrs. Detmar J. Blow, F.R.I.B.A., & F. Billerey, Architects. 


Maddison, of Canning 
Town, was the contractor, and Professor 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., the itect. 

The original fine yellow brick facings of the 
upper portions of the internal elevations of the 
Arcade have been cleansed from the paint-work 
of nearly seventy years and restored. 


Stiff, of Lambeth. ¥ 


Nos. 55 and 56, Threadneedle-street. 
Tus building has been erected for Messrs. 
W. B. Blydenstein & Co., who, previous to the 
rebuilding, occupied No. 56. They occupy 
the ground, first, and basement floors; the other 
floors are in various occupations, and are 
approached from a staircase in Hercules- 
passage. 
The floors used by Messrs. Blydenstein & Co. 
have been fitted up to suit their requirements. 
The walls are covered in marble and ence, 


rooms. 

The front of the building is in Portland stone. 
with metal casements to the windows, and has 
been designed so as to give as much light as 
possible to the office floors. 

The architect for the building is Mr. 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., and the builder 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. 


2 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 5, 1861. 


shatfeild 
are Messrs. 


The National Exhibition in Florence. 

A MEMORABLE dé yas September 15 for 
Florence—the joy excitement shared by 
all classes, the richly varied decoration of 
streets, tae dis slay on every side of national 
colours and symbols, and the enthusiastic 
reception given by this people to their King, 
altogether combining in what seemed the 
highest expression of that new life to which 
liberated It has awakened; and at the 
same time asserting for her—the “ Etrurian 
Athens ’—t at brilliant position vindicated 
by her past and present; that title which 
whatever b> future contingencies, must 
continue to command regards and honours 
for her as, by indefeasi! ght, the intellec- 
tual if not tie political capital of united 
Tt As for the scene in the palace of the 
National Exhibition that morning, it was 
rather a court ceremonial than anything 


else, though, indeed, most 
behold 


most fervent. 


and artistic, may be 


beautiful to 
and attended with demonstrations 


of Italian exhibitions, industrial 
said to have its centre 
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in the Tuscan examples. Under the boldly- 
innovating government of Peter Leopold was 
ordered the first public exhibition of fine 
arts this country had yet beheld, in 1791, 
French invaders next. set the examples, to 
be followed with more systematic procedure 
in the present century; and under their 
spices took place at Turin, 1805, *11, “12, 
first series of general exhibitions for all 

industrial, agrarian, 
After the legitimate restorations were 
founded in the same kingdom, under Charles 
‘elix, triennial industrial exhibitions, the 
of which took place in the beautiful 
suburban palace of Valentino, near Turin, 
in 1829, the number of exhibitors being 502; 
em advanced 


in subsequent years appea ‘om the steady 
increase of those numbers. till, in the last 
instance, at the Turin exhibition of °48, it 


reached the maximum of 1784, among whom 
931 then received prizes. 

——_++~__—_ 
INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION, VENICE. 
The Municipal Council of the City of Venice 

will hold their Tenth International Art 
Exhibition on April 15-Octoker 31, 1912. 
Artists of international repute and those who 
have won distinction in national and foreign 
exhibitions are invited to send in works, but, 
with the exception of ‘‘one-man shows,” 
shown in Italy will ke excluded. 
Goods must be delivered on the premi 
Giardini Pubblici, not later than Ma L 
and ar whether invited or not, will be 
allowed rebates of 50 per cent. for carriage, 
and will not be charged for unpacking or re- 
packing. The Municipality will allot a sum 
for purchasing works of a to be chosen by 
a committee of five elected by them, and to 
be then placed in the International Gallery of 
Modern Art. Communications should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, A. 
Feadeletto, Municipio di Venezia, and notifica- 
tion of intention to exhibit should be made 
before January 1 next. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CONSTRUCTION. 


WLAN B-B- 


Measured Drawing. By Mr. F. J. Lenton. (See page 396.) 


TIMBER IN ROOF COVERINGS. 


{ ODERN roofs constructed for deflection of beams in inches, and str in more usual conditions of loading, the stress 


industrial  purpo frequently pounds per square inch. The follow on the beam, the maximum safe load, the 
consist of a steel frame on which the notation employed :— deflection under a given load or stress, and 
placed a timber covering carrying the W = Total load in pounds. the deflection with the maximum safe stress. 
es or other roofing material. Much w = Load per foot run in pounds. All coefficients are reduced to their lowest 
ets of practice ae ORAEHORING F = Stress in pounds per square inch. a saab eatital ffici Satara 
‘rsity of practice exists in proportioning E = Modulus in pounds per square inch. terms and decimal coefficients are avoided, 
/purlins, common rafters, boarding, etc., ib in feet so as to make the formule readily available 
ging this covering; and, as engineers b for cancelling or for solution on the slide 
uently depart from the accepted d rule. Formule for cantilevers have been 
dards of the older authorities in the 4 deflection in inches. included to make the table more useful i) 
mgement of these parts, the following Published rules on which much building for general reference. 
*s have been compiled with a view to work has been based show that timber may 
fing this matter on a rational basis, be safely subjected to 1,200 lb. per square 80 - | 
mable the designer to readi inch as,a maximum stress in beams. Its } 
able scantling r all ordinary modulus of elasticity may have any value | 
between 1,000,000 lb. and 2,000,000 Ib. per 70 
Timber Beams. square inch ; 1,500,000 lb. has been taken as a 
S in the majority of cases the timber ae rales 1 bendi ere 1 $ 
loyed is northern pine from Baltic or SUSUR (ates ate They TERK aKeIA Wl eee Go| + 
ite Sea ports, the rules given are applic- flection formule, such as M =~, or ¢ | 
: to that material or other of similar 5 Wl 8 os 
7 may. vever. readily 5 2 4 
ngth. They may, however, be readily AS “_ do not immediately relate ¢50 
lified to suit other timber if required. 84 2 1 3 
or convenience, loads are taken in either load or deflection to scantling, the fol- 2 | 
nds, spans in feet, breadth, depth, and lowing table has been prepared, giving for the Sao 7 
Taste I.—Brams or NoRTHERN Pine. a 
E = 1,£00,000 Ib, per square inch. Fiax. = 1,200 Ib. per square inch. G3 | 
= SAT =a; i ae + | 
Deflection a its 
Ends. Load, Stress, Max. Load. | '¥ 20 
with I 
| Stre: 
_ = | =. 
| 10 
Se: 2 Lae ONT |e 400 ba? | 9 WLS 
Supported Distributed ...| F = —>9s Wusx.=—3 7, | A = 50,000 bas | 4 = Bo Amaxs= 
se feataals| ee 200 ba? 9 WLS - 5 
supported | Concentrated.| F = zi ‘max.=—@ Amax.= 
, se WL : 109 bar | 0. 10, 20 30 v0 
fone frees | Distributed ...| P= pay — | Winx.= Maximum Pressure in tbs. per sq.ft. 
et ig __ 2WL ba? = 3 mary 4 a 
one free | Concentrated. | FP = “paz Armas.= 625 Fig. 1. Variation of Wind Pressure with 


| Height. 
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p -40sin Co+ 15°) 


Zo 10 10 vie) 
Wind Pressure in Ibs. per sq.ft. 


Fig. 2. Wind Pressure Normal to Slope of Roof. 


L - 


--(88 L-—K 


Sie 


Bigie3s 


Wind Pressures and Snow Loads. 

One of the principal loads to which roof 
timbers are subjected is the pressure due to 
the wind, and associated with it and closely 
interdependent on it we should consider snow 
loads. 

Closely compacted snow may 
as weighing 5 Ib. per cubic foot, and the 
maximum depth to which it is likely to 
lie on roofs of flat pitch may be taken as 
2 ft. in these latitudes. On steep pitches 
less snow will lodge, and it may be taken 
for granted that a heavy snow load and a 
high wind pressure will not occur at the same 
time, as the high wind would dislodge the 
snow. 

Of the rules for determining the pressure 
of the wind normal to the slope of a roof, 
the pressure on a vertical plane being given, 
the best known are those of Duchemin and 
Langley, and Unwin (based on Hutton’s 
experiments), 


e taken 


Let P = Pressure in pounds per square foot ona surface 
normal to a horizontal wind, 
p = Pressure in pounds per square foot normal to 
the roof. 
6 = The angle of theroof makes with the horizontal, 


Then by Duchemin and Langley’s rule— 
ee ey ty 

and by Unwin’s rule— 
p=Psin@Veresga . 


(2) 

These rules, however, are both open to 
exception in that snow loads, which are 
variable with different angles, have to be 
separately computed. As tending to sim- 
plicity, the author proposes to use the 
following rule :— 

p= P sin (6 + 15°), for values 

of @ up to 75°, and i 

p = P, for values of @ above 75 


This closely approximates to the pressures 
given by Rules (1) and (2) at the intermediate 
and higher angles, while at the lower angles 
it makes due allowance for snow loads. 

Most authorities are agreed that it is 
unnecessary to allow for more than 40 lb. 
wind pressure per square foot on the most 
exposed structures, and that such pressure 
is only obtained at great height, and de- 
creases in a somewhat indefinite way nearer 
the ground. As a convenient working rule 
the author uses the following :— 

P=4 7H +5, for heights up 

te ‘56 ft. above the 

ground, and Dente: (A) 
P=40 Tb per square foot 

above that level 


H being the height of the structure in 
feet. The diagram, Fig. 1, illustrates this 
variation of pressure, and will be found to 
agree fairly with the figures given by Good- 
man for wind velocities at various heights. 
(“Mechanics Applied to Engineering.” 
Seventh edition. Page 503.) 

A useful variation of the usual diagram of 
wind pressure normal to slope of roof, using 
the author's rule, is given in Fig. 2, in 
which the ordinates for a 40-lb. wind are 
set out radially at the angles corresponding 
to the roof slopes. If this is copied on 
tracing cloth it may be applied directly to 
any roof drawing, and the pressure to be 
lowed for may be read off without 
calculation. 


4 


2 


Roof Coverings. 
Table II. gives approximately the weight 
n pounds per foot super, and the limits of 
lope for the more usual roof coverings. Of 
these weights the component normal to the 
slope alone causes bending moment on the 
roof timbers, hence in calculations for 
scantlings, instead of the weight given in 
the fourth column, we use :— 


me 


Loading normal to slope, 2 
excluding wind 5 

Loading normal to slope, 2 
and including wind ; 


UCRO 6a. no Ree oe lb) 
w eos 6+40 sin (@ + 15°) . (6) 


The maximum values of (5) and (6) within the 
limits of slope laid down are included in 
Table IT. to the nearest pound per foot super. 

We have also to allow for the occasional 
presence of workmen on the roof to effect 
repairs. As an approximation this will be 
considered equivalent to a concentrated load 
of 150 Ib. applied anywhere, no allowance 
being made for reduction of bending moment 


TABLE 


Slope 


Materials. | 


from 


a, Corrugated-iron on puriin 


i, Tiles and purlins 


II.—Roor Cover 


30° 
and gutters only | 
and gutters only 
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due to slope of roof. On roof boarding | 
may be assumed that, owing to the interyer 
ing roof covering, ¢.g., slates and battens, 9 
zinc, or owing to tor on the board 
themselves, this load is carried by a widt) 
of 18 in. In the case of boarding or commo; 
raft to prevent damage to the roo) 
covering, the added deflection due to thi 
occasional load should be limited to 4 im. 
Spans should always be taken betwee 
centres of bearings, no allowance being mad 
for continuity, since joints are usually mad 
over supports, and it is difficult to avoir 
pieces extending over not more than thre: 
supports, in which case the maximum bend 
ing moment is the same as in a single fre 
span. The only case where an allowance fo 
continuity is justifiable is where the end bay 
are made +788 of the general length of bay 
and the joints are at of the length o} 
the bay from the supports, as in Fig. 3. Aj 
this arrangement is unusual and special, n 
allowance has been.made for it in the Tule 
given hereunder. 
~ Unless specifically described as_finishec 
sizes, an allowance must be made from thi 
quoted scantlings of timber for saweuts 
shrinkage, etc. The author has taken un 
wrought timber to be ;!; in. less in eael 
direction than its nominal size, boarding 
wrought on one side, $ in. less than 
nominal thickness, and scantlings wrought al 
over, 38; in. less than nominal size. 


Roof Boarding. 
This must be proportioned for the following 
loads and deflections :— 


Condition 1.—A distributed load of 43 1b. per foot super 
including wind. (‘Table IL, 7.) As this requite 


a) than Condition 8) i 
OL 


a less thickness (d = 


may be ignored. 


Condition 2,—A distributed lond of 12 Ib. per foo 
super., excluding wind (Table II., /'), and a cen 
tral load of 150 Tb. on 18 in, width, When Zi 
less than 3°32 ft. 


Deflection } in., with central load 0 
on 18 in, width: When Z is greate 
than 3°32 ft., 
L 


i 


47° 


Table III., giving the thickness of boardin; 
for any span, is based on the above. Wher 
boarding is laid diagonally, the span shoul 
be measured along the diagonal. 


Tapue III.Roor Boar 


Nominal Th 


Actual | 
Thickness. 
Inches. 


Maximum 
Span, 


— 


Sawn. 


Fle] otal 
a 


| 


| 
11 


Loading 
Normal to 
Slope, 
including 
wind, 


Loading 
Normal to 
Slope, 
excluding 
wind, 


Weightin | 
| pounds per | 
| foot super. | 

| 
= | — 
| 
| 
| 
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Common Rafters. 
fominal width 2 in., spaced 1 ft. apart, 
i 1 ft. 2 in. centres. 


A distributed load of 
(Table IL., h.) 


46 Ib. per foot 


| super., including wind. 
lition -A distributed load of 15 Ib. per foot 
| super., excluding wind (Table IL., h), anda 


i central load of 150 Ib. on one rafter. 

3.—Deflection } in., with central load of 
150 Ib. on one rafter. 

‘he formule for the nominal depth to 

steach condition are summarised below :— 


Conpirion 1. 


(Minimum nominal depth of rafter of span L when 


hed to size. Sawn. Wrought all over. 
i De avy Tm 4 “ 
= + | (9) 
223 219 p 
Conprti0on 
wt 
- (10) 
iB) 
219 
(able IV. is based on the above. The 


imum spans are determined by the 
mnd condition where marked by an 
srisk, and in all other cases by the first. 


Tasie IV. 
Spaced at Ltt. 


Common Rarrers. 


2-in. centres. 


Maximum Span. 


Yominal | -—-——_.»____—_—_—____ 
mensions. |p. . 
Finished por Wrought 
to Siz paw: all Over. 


Purlins. 
% will be seen from Table II. that there 
three principal cases to be considered :— 


a. Lead or zine flats. 
ight roofs of co: 
c. Slated or tiled roo! 


gated-iron or zine. 


‘he slight differences in weight between 
| coverings classified together are not of 
icient importance to require separate 
nulz. With purlins the deflection con- 
on may be omitted, since, in relation to 
comparatively large distance between the 
lins, the deflection under the maximum 
ss is too small to injuriously affect the 
covering. 


a. Lead or Zine Flats. 


lition 1,—A distributed load of 231b. per foot super., 
including wind or snow. (‘Table IL, c.) 
2 RI: 
RS Re BB 

a (11) 
lition 2.—A distributed load of 13 Ib. per foot 
super., excluding wind or snow (Table IL., e), and 
a central load of 150 Ib. on purlin. 


. (12) 


hen BZ is more than 30 ft. super. use equation (11), 
when less use equation (12), 


b. Corrugated-Iron or Zine Roofs. 


lition 1.—A distributed load of 35 Ib. per foot 
super., including wind. (Table IL, c.) 
BL? 
bP = Ser (13) 
lition 2.—A distributed load of 8 Ib. per foot 


cluding wind (Table IL., ¢), and 
0 Ib. on purlin, 


Bi2 + 875 
16°67 


super., e: ventral 


load 


ba = » » (14) 


hen BZ is more than'11'1ft. super. use equation (13), 
when less use equation (14). 
c. Slated or Tiled: Roofs. 


A distributed load of 48 Ib. per foot super., 
(Table IL., i.) 


lition 1. 
including wind. 
RL 
"78 
lition 2.—A distributed load of 17 Ib. per foot super., 
excluding wind (Table IL, i), and a central load 
of 150 Ib, on purlin. 
BL2 4 17°64 L 
785 
hen BL is more than 9°7 ft, super., use equation 
but when less use equation (16). 


bar 


ba « (16) 
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COLOURING OF WOOD TO 
INCREASE ITS INDUSTRIAL 
VALUE. 


H. Wisticenus has investigated the action of 
and vapo' in the industrial colouring 
various woods with the following interest- 
ing results. He finds that such improvement 
of the colour and of the artistic effects con- 
sequent thereupon is entirely distinct from 
those produced by mere ‘“‘daubing”’’ of the 
surface. Organic colouring matters dissolved 
in alcohol penetrate wood deepe: but are 
not the best colours; colours dissolved in 
water only penetrate a fraction of a millimetre 
below the surface of wood in the direction of 
jhe length of the fibres, while turpentine and 
wax colours only affect the surface. In order 
to stain wood throughout its mass, apparatus 
similar to that used for impregnating wood 
with tar, etc., must be employed. Although 
tar gives a not unpleasant brown colour to 
wood, it is not a true colouring material. On 
the other hand, es, and especially ammonia, 
have the power of rapidly producing the 
deepest colours in wood. Only small amounts 
of gases or vapours are required to colour the 
whole mass of the wood. The change of 
colour is really produced by the action of the 
gases on those unstable and easily decompos- 
akle constituents of the sap and woody sub- 
stance, which are readily separated from the 
resistant cellulose fibres; tannins, and less 
resistant carbohydrates, such as sugars, gum: 
ete., are turned to a dark colour by alkalis, 
ammonia, and superheated steam, or are de- 
composed with the formation of brown 
“humu bodies. Jibres are easily pene- 
trated by gases and vapours, and the colour- 

ig effects are heightened by such factors as 
high temperature, light, moisture, oxidising 
agents, etc. 

A characte c of these processes is the 
throwing into bold relief of dull, matt tones 
of colour, which produce the impression of 
colour from age, and, in fact, the object of 
these processes is to hasten those natural 
changes which occur in the ageing of wood. 
Cut wood turns yellow or brown natural: 
under the influence of the oxygen in the air, 
light, warmth, and moisture, and the colora- 
tion is also affected by dust (especially par- 
ticles of iron), fungi, bacteria, and the action 
ra-violet rays of light and heat. The 
d to’ constant rain and snow be- 
comes grey, the side exposed to the sun 
according to its age’ becomes more or less 
brown, and the freely-exposed ends of beams 
of very old houses become quite charred. The 
krown colour is a typical superficial colour, 
which is easily removed by moist ammonia 
fumes, and the surface then consists of pure 
white cellulose fibres, which give no lignin 
reactions. In low-lying country wood never 
acquires the exquisite brown observed in the 
Alpine district. 

Wood exposed freely to air and protected 
from moisture acquires a superficial grey 
colour, probably formed by the action of traces 
of iron on the sap materials, and entirely dis- 
tinct from the grey colour due to age which 
penetrates the interior of the wood. Among 
artificial processes of colouring wood the com- 
paratively new process of “fuming”? with 
ammonia has only been applied to woods rich 
in tannin materials in order to produce the 
greyish-brown of old oak. The wooden 
articles are enclosed in a vessel filled with 
air and ammonia fumes for two or three days, 
and are coloured tc a depth of from 2 mm. 
to 3mm. = ‘078 in. to 118 in., which is much 
deeper than would be effected by liquid 
colours. In cases where tannin material must 
be added to the wood, a 5 to 10 per 
cent. hot solution of pyrogallic acid is used. 
Solutions of salts which can be coloured by 
ammonia or sulphuretted hydrogen are also 
employed, but only the surface is coloured by 
them. Even for oak, the “ ammonia fuming” 
process is limited by the varying amounts of 
tannin substance present, ky the fact that 
only made articles can be fumed if a uniform 
appearance is to be obtained, and by the want 
of resistance of the colour to water. The 
steaming of wood is chiefly used in order 
to bend the wood, but it also produces a 
uniform brown colour throughout the mass, 
and wilh certain kinds of wood colouring by 
a gas process can often be combined with dry- 
ing by means of superheated steam. 

Another artificial process of colouring wood 
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brown and imparting to it the appearance 

consists in embedding planks and 
in trenches in the ground and covering 
with loose earth or coal cinders. ‘he 
loose soil is wetted with rain or by watering, 
and the draining off of the water maintains 
a moist atmosphere in the soil. The colour- 


them 


ing is brought akout by the soil ga water 
vapour, air, ammon carbonic acid, and 
possibly bydrogen peroxide. Soils with a low 


are suitable, and the 
ammonia may be increased by adding ammonia- 
producing substances to them. The process 
is essentially different from the colouring of 
wood by laying it in mud, slime, or soil soaked 
with manure, as in the case of “sub-fossil”’ 
woods found in bogs. 


content of humus 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
FLOORING BUILT WITHOUT 
MOULDS. 


We already have at hand in this country 
several methods of constructing reinforced 
concrete floors without the employment of the 
customary moulds and centring. All of these 
have been described and illustrated in our 
columns at different times. 

The system to which we now direct attention 
is one employed at the University of Wisconsin, 
where it has been found practical, economical, 
and effective. It embodies an arrangement of 
narrow beams spaced about 3 ft. apart, centre 
to centre, and braced by transverse beams of 
equal dimensions spaced 6 ft. 6 in, apart, 
with girders of similar construction at intervals 
(see Fig. 1). 

The beams 
a temporary 
with slopin; 


are moulded in the spaces between 
taging formed of wooden boxes 
sides and ends as shown in Fig. 2, 
laid upon a system of supporting planks held in 
place by timber struts. 

Concrete and reinforcement are placed in the 
intervals to form the beams, and the connecting 
floor slab is spread over the beams and the top 
of the boxes, this part being reinforced with 
wire netting and finished by a granolithic 
surface. 

The reinforcement of the beams as represented 
in Fig. 3 consists of round bars enclosed in 
stirrups of U-form, several stirrups being bent 
from one rod to form a connected seri The 
bars are only used in tension, but are” bent 
up over the supports in the case of joists and 
bridging joists, while in the girders straight 
bars are employed with short bars for contra- 
flexure in the upper part near the supports. 
Calculations for the reinforcement were made 
by the Dean of the Engineering Department of 
the Universit; gr 

Mr. Arthur Peabody, Super 
to the University of Wisc states that 
during the past two years spans of from 12 ft. 
to 26 ft. have been successfully moulded, and 
that some floors of 28 ft. span are being made 
this year. These necessitate beams measuring 
8 in. wide at the bottom, 10 in. wide at the top, 
and 14 in. deep. The increased width of the 
beams at the top adds to the crushing resistance 
of the construction, and the narrower bottom 
where tension in the concrete is neglected is 
sufficient and economical, 

The calculated strength of the floor is entirely 
in the beams, no account being taken of the slab, 
and none of the bridging joists. The value of 
these two elements is considerable, and we see 
no reason against taking them into account, 
as will certainly be done if the system comes 
to be developed commercially. 

By providing enough boxes for one or two 
floors an entire building, and many other 
afterwards, can be constructed with a minimum 
expenditure for plant. If preferred, however, 
sufficient boxes can be made for all the floors of 
a given building, and the floor slabs formed after 
the whole of the beams have been moulded. 

The intervals between the boxes can easily be 
varied to make the beams of any required width, 
and the depth can be increased by placing 
troughs on the supporting planks or by in- 
creasing the thickness of the floor slab. 

As first made at the University, the timber 
boxes were of pine sheathed with yellow pine 
floor-boards carefully put together and finished 
smooth. The cost per box was about 10s. each, 
and the boxes were used fifteen times without 
a great percentage of loss. They were then 
covered, with sheet-iron at a cost of about 6s, 
each, rendering them suitable for use fifteen 
times more. 


ing Architect 
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FIG:3 SECTION OF COMPLETE FLOOR 


Reinforced Concrete Flooring built without Moulds. 


Experience shows that it is economical to 
sheath the boxes with sheet-iron in the first 
instance, thus saving the cost of finishing the 
wood smoothly, and the metal surface slips away 
from the concrete more readily than timber. 
Moreover it is free from the disadvantage of 
absorbing moisture from the wet concrete, 
and obviates swelling of the wood. 

The life of the boxes depends very much 
on the treatment they receive. If adequately 
protected with sheet-iron along the lower 
edges as well as on top and on the sides and 
ends, there is no reason why they should not 
last for a long time. 

In the subjoined table we give the cost of 
floor construction in the Mining Laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin. The floors 
in question covered about 4,500 sq. ft., and the 
superimposed loading was 200 Ib. per square foot. 


Per sq. ft. 


Reinforcement . 
Timber for support 
Timber boxes 

Erecti 


Removing supports and boxes 


Total cost 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, 
UFFINGTON CHURCH (p. 393). 


Tuuse old gates form the entrance to the 
churchyard of Uffington, a picturesque little 
“stone and thatch” village about 2 miles 
from Stamford. They are beautifully “set” 
at the end of a long paved path, which, with its 
grass border, bushes, and overhanging trees, 
has the appearance almost of an avenue leading 
up to and culminated by the church, with its 
fine spire ; the vista so obtained through the 
wrought ironwork is delightful. 

As is often the case, a great deal of the more 
delicate work—leaves, etc.—has rusted off, but 
enough remains to restore the whole. 

Unfortunately, nothing is known of the 
history of the gates, but it is possible that the 
lady and gentleman whose distinctly Georgian 
features are graven on the torus were the donors. 


On the opposite side of the road a fine pair of 
modern gates and piers, echoing these in many 
respects, give an equally entrancing view of the 
beautifully-kept Hall gardens, their blaze of 
colour contrasting pleasingly with the cool 
green of the churchyard. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


THE important economy that 
Comparison can be effected by the adoption 
of Retaining of reinforced concrete in place 
Wall Designs. of masonry or mass concrete 
in the construction of retaining 
walls has been sufficiently illustrated by 
numerous examples described in our columns 
on various occasions. In the present note we 
compare the cost of three types of design, one 
a plain concrete wall with reinforcement in the 
footing and at the junction of the footing and 
wall proper, and the other two representing 
commonly adopted forms of construction. 
All three walls are practically of the same 
overall dimensions and suitable for equal load 
conditions. For. the purpose of showing the 
extent by which the sectional area of concrete 
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may be reduced by the aid of efficient rein) 
forcement from a given thickness at the top of th 
wall, the uniform dimension of 18 in. has bee} 
adopted in each case, but it should be pointe 
out that considerable further saving might easily 
be effected in the cross-sectional area of conerete 

The subjoined table gives the comparative cos 
per lineal foot of the three designs as represented 
in Figs. 1 to 3 :— 


Type of Design and Cost! 
me per Foot Run, 
Materials and Unit Cost 


(inelnding labour). ; =a 
Fig. 1. | Fig. 


£s.d. | Sigmay 


£8. d. | 


Steel bars at 1}d. per Ib.: 
0'8 Ik 


the reader ca 
but these will not affect the comp: 


Proressor Bac has recently 

Adhesion of made public the results of ar 
Concrete and investigation undertaken }y 
Steel. him with the object of deter 
mining the resistance to longi 

tudinal pulling-out of steel bars embedded i 
concrete for varied lengths of the surfaces ir 
contact. Having pulled out bars of 0°79 in 
diameter embedded in blocks of concrete fo 
lengths ranging from 1:18 to 15:75 in., th 
author found that the axial adhesive resistane 
per square centimetre of surface in contat 
diminished uniformly as the length increased 
For the dimensions of the bars examined 
Professor Bach found that the relation whid 
exists between the adhesive resistance p pe 
square centimetre, and the dimensions J = 
length andd = diameter of the bars tested canh 
thus represented by the exponential function = 


= 100e - (02 + ot /2) 


where ¢ = the base of Napierian logarithms 
This formula appears to be applicable to bar 
up te 20 in. long. 


Ar a demonstration of th 
New Process Riiping system of timber pre 
for Creosoting servation last month variou 
Timber. kinds of wood in the form 6 
poles, fencing, battens, boards 
sleepers, and paving blocks were treated. Afte 
having been weighed and measured, the speci 
mens were placed in a cylinder, subjected to th 
air-pressure of 50 lb. per square inch, and thet 
the cylinder was filled with creosote, first unde 
the same pressure and next under 80 Ib 
per square inch. After the timber had beet 
taken out, the quantity of creosote absorbet 
was ascertained by weighing, and, variow 
specimens having been cut across, it becamt 
evident that the oil had penetrated nearly 
the centre. The process is said to be ver 
economical, one special advantage being th 
cleanliness of the treated wood. 
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COMPARISON OF REINFORCED, CONCRETE RETAINING WALLS 
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End Elevation. 


Longitudindl Section 


Bolt Socket. 


(From Engineering News.) 


For securing bolts in concrete 


mple Bolt buildings and structures the 
locket for device recently patented by 
Concrete Mr. David Craig, of Boston, 
| Work. J.8.A., is one that should be 


\ found very useful. As shown 
he accompanying drawing, it consists of 
ical coil of wire, the coils spaced so as to 
sh the thread of an ordinary coach bolt, 
the ends of the coil turned out tangentially 
anchorage. To place the socket in 
tion, it is fitted on a screwed bolt, of the 
to be used afterwards, passed through the 
of the mould, and embedded when concrete 
joured in. The bolt is afterwards with- 
yn, leaving a screwed socket. The device 
luite suitable for attaching hangers of all 
ls to concrete and reinforced concrete 
jetures, and has been successfully employed 
jonstruction work on the Boston Elevated. 


REFERRING to the beams of 


ug of 80 ft. 80 ft. span described in our 
inforced issue of August 11 last, it is 

Concrete interesting to note that the 
| Beams. sag of these members under 
their own dead weight and 


| of the connecting roof slab averages only 


, the maximum deflection in one beam 
@ % in. As these two measurements 
espond to ;;5 and > the span, respec- 
ly, they are clearly indicative of sound 
zn and good construction. 

A WELL-KNOWN civil engineer 


Effect of | in America has recently made 
ightning public his personal experience 
; Concrete. of the behaviour of concrete 

under attack by lightning. He 
inforced concrete water-tank at his 
idence was struck a short time ago 
the only effect having 
ture of the concrete in 


that a 
atry re 
tout causing injury 
ify the tes 


A novet industry lately origin- 
ated in some German cities 
s the preparation and supply 
dy-mixed mortar and 


fluence of 
‘ansport on 
Properties of re 


Concrete. concrete. These materials are 
. prepared in special works 
transported thence to building works 
progres There can be no doubt that 
| plan of mixing under expert super- 
mn should be beneficial in itself; while, 


the other hand, it is to be feared that the 
, inseparable from loading, transport, and 
very, may afiect the setting of the mortar 
concrete, and that the jolting of concrete 
the way from the mixing works may cause 
egation of the constituents. In order to 
uin reliable data on the two points in 
stion, tests have been conducted on a series 
specimens of concrete, taken before and 
r transport. According to the results 
lished by the tests, it appears that the 


transport of concrete actually increased the 
strength of the material by about 15 per cent., 
the increase being more noticeable in cases 
where aggregate with sharp edges had been 
employed. We are reluctant to accept this 
conclusion for general guidance, and besides, 
it is highly probable that in ordinary practice 


delays would occur in delivery, presenting 
considerable risk of inferior wo: 

Mr. Reeinatp Enocx, 

Cheaper F.R.G.S., in a paper read 

Railways. before the Society of Engineers. 


argued that the capabiliti 
the ordinary steam railway do not keep 
with the requirements of the times ; that ther 
are too many accidents; that travelling is 
too slow; the cost of construction too heavy ; 
that freight and passenger rates are too high ; 
labour insufficiently paid, and dividends less 
than they should be. He pointed out that the 
mountainous regions of the globe are still 
undeveloped, due to heavy cost of railway 
construction. He stated that the heavy cost 
of English railways is largely due to land 
purchase. He considered that radical changes 
in design and construction are now called for, 
in the interests of safety, rapidity, and economy. 
He urged that national experiments should be 
carried out on a specially-equipped site, in 


order to give greater scope to inventors and to 
evolve improvements; and suggested that 


inquiry might be made into the possibility of a 
combination of railway and aeroplane. 


A USEFUL comparison given in 

Cost of a paper contributed by Mr. 
Industrial J. P. H. Perry to the National 
Buildings. ociation of Cement Users 
S.A.) relates to the cost of 
reinforced concrete, protected steel-frame, and 
“mill construction” factory buildings. The 
figures quoted were furnished by the tenders 
for buildings erected in various parts of the 
United States. Neglecting “ mill construction,” 
which finds no exact counterpart in this country, 
Mr. Perry's data show that the cost of rein- 
forced concrete ranges from 2°8 to 18 per cent. 
less than that of fire-protected steel, the 
exterior walls being assumed to be of equal 
value. 

The author justly urges, however, that 
initial outlay is not the only consideration, and 
that owners should also take into account the 
fixed annual charges, including interest, in- 
surance, depreciation, the effects of vibration, 
and sanitation. Some saving in the first two 
items can probably be effected by reinforced 
concrete, and as the depreciation of the same 
material is not more than about 0-5 per cent. 
per annum, maintenance charges ought to be 
considerably reduced, while they would be 
vastly less than in buildings where steelwork is 
exposed to the air. 

Freedom from vibration is one of the chief 
points of superiority characterising reinforced 
concrete as compared with steel-frame con- 
struction, and on this count Mr. Perry estimates 
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the saving in machinery repairs to be one wel 
worth attention. Among hygienic advantages 
he places resistance to the attack of vermin, 
and increased facilities for the admission of light. 

Taking all things into account, the author 
urges that it would pay owners to adopt rein- 
forced concrete even if the initial cost of the 
building were higher than that of a protected 
steel structure, and that the advantages of 
reinforced concrete construction are still more 
pronounced when compared with buildings 
erected in accordance with ordinary methods. 
The question is one quite deserving inquiry. 


A sTRANGE discovery lately 


Medizeval made in the walls of the old 
Reinforced palace of the Louvre shows that 
Concrete in reinforced concrete was by no 

Paris. means unknown in Paris as 


far back as the XVIth century, 
when the rebuilding of the Louvre was under- 
taken by that industrious builder, Francis I. 
The Figaro states that when executing works in 
connexion with the application of a modern lift 
the workmen employed found it nece 
cut through some of the old walls, which were 
apparently of dressed masonry. But, to the 
surprise of the contractors, it was found that 
the stone was nothing but the outer shell of 
construction largely composed of a kind of 
reinforced concrete. In view of the generally 
entertained belief that this is an essentially 
modern variety of structural material, the proof 
of its employment between 300 and 400 
years ago is distinctly interesting. Our con- 
temporary states that some one with archxo- 
logical tastes has taken the trouble to search 
the archives for records left by the architects 
of the epoch in question, with the result that 
no mention was found of anything but dressed 
stone for use in the walls. It seems, therefore, 
that the original contractors, with more wisdom 
than honesty, decided to make sure of reaping 
the benefit attending the adoption of reinforced 
concrete as a substitute for stone masonry. 


From a report by the United 
Partition Walls States Consul-General at Berlin 
in Berlin. it appears that most of the 
inner partition walls used in 
in that city consist of a heavy iron 
wire screen, on either side of which are layers 
of coke-ash mortar. The walls are apt to get 
out of plumb, and will not hold nails satis- 
factorily, and, as in making the mortar cattle 
jute, and hemp r are used, it some- 
s disintegrates, causing the wall to crumble 
and sections to fall out. A good metal partition 
wall should, therefore, says the Consul-General, 
find a market in Germany, provided that it 
was not too thick and that the cost was not 
very much greater than that of the ordinary 
wall. Economy of space is looked for by the 
German builder. The authorities require that 
all outside and supporting walls shall have a 
thickness of at least 36 cm. (14°173 in.), and 
hence partition walls are generally limited in 
thickness to 10 cm. (3-937 in.), as they are not 
required to support great weights. The coke- 
ash walls cost about 3:20 marks per square 
metre (about 2s. 8d. per square yard), but 
builders would pay more for a wall of satisfactory 
construction.—The Engineer. 


building 


Ixy most cases where iron has 


Danger of been leaded into stone cracks. 
Iron Bolts have sooner or later appeared 
and Ties in owing to increased bulk of the 
Masonry. metal by oxidation. The only 


way of obviating such cracks 
is to make a perfectly tight joint between the 
two metals. As lead does not in any way 
adhere to iron tightness can only be secured 
by efficient caulking. This can only be accom- 
plished where (a) th ron bar is 
circular, (6) the hole in the stone is of the same 
rm, (¢) iron fixing wedges are eliminated, (d) 
there are no projections on the surface of the 
bar, and (e) the lead is sufficiently ductile. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE..@ 


THE APPOINTMENT OF AN 
ARBITRATOR. 


F the building cases which from time to 
O time come before the courts for deci- 
sion a considerable number involve 

the consideration of an arbitration 


clause. For good or ill, parties to these 
arbitration for 


agreements depend upon i ) 
the settlement of disputes, and while the 
appointment of an arbitrator is often 


made in the contract itself, it often becomes 
necessary for the builder to consider who had 
best arbitrate for him. It may be, of course, 
that all questions in dispute are left to the 
architect, but it is more usual to provide in 
the agreement that disputes shall be | deter- 
mined by arbitration in accordance with the 
terms of the Arbitration Act. 

While an unprejudiced person should always 
ke chosen, the parties are at liberty to choose 
whom they will, or to name some indefinite 
person, such as a gentleman nominated by the 
President of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The mere fact that the arbitrator had 
some bias at the time of his election would not, 
if the fact were known to both parties, be 
sufficient to avoid his appointment. Where, 
however, it turns out that, unknown to one 
or both of the parties who submit to be 
bound by his decision, there are some circum- 
stances in the situation of the arbitrator which 
tend to produce a bias in his mind, he is an 
improper person to act as an arbitrator. Even 
in the common case where either party 
appoints an arbitrator, who are empowered 
to appoint an umpire in ¢ they cannot 
agree, the arbitrators so appointed should be 
without bias. In a-case decided in 1845 the 
appointment of the surveyor of railway 
company to act as their arbitrator in a dispute 
was held to ke objectionable, and in a much 
later case the court threatened to revoke a 
submission where an insurance company 
appointed their own manager to act as their 
arbitrator. 

In a Scotch case, a firm of contractors whe 
had undertaken to build a public building 
agreed with the Town Council that a par- 
ticular gentleman should act as arbitrator in 
case of dispute. This gentleman subsequently 
became’ elected “Dean of Guild,’’ and thereby 
.ex officioa Town Councillor. It was held that 
this disqualified him from acting as arbitrator 
(Edinburgh Magistrates v. Lownie, 1903, 5 F. 
711). 

‘the case of Belcher v. Roedean School, 
1901, 85 L. T. 469, shows that the cour 
be reluctant to revoke a submission to arbitra- 
tion on the ground of interest. In that case 
a contract provided that all disputes and dif- 
ferences arising on a building contract were 
referred to the decision of the architect ap- 
‘pointed by the building owners. The builders 
issued a writ against the architect for 
damages for fraud and misrepresentation, and 
took out a summons to revoke the submission 
to arbitration. The architect declined to 
admit the charges made against him. It was 
held that an application to revoke the sub- 
mission was one to be granted with great 
-caution, and that the submission ought not to 
be revoked. If the clause providing for arbitra- 
{ion mentions no other mode of reference, it is to 
a single arbitrator; but the parties can agree 
‘that there shall be two arbitrators, and if so 
the two arbitrators may appoint an umpire 
within the period during which they have the 
power to make an award. In the case (a) 
where the submission provides for a reference 
to a single arbitrator, and all the parties do 
not, after differences have arisen, concur in 
the appointment of an arbitrator; or (0) if 
an appointed arbitrator refuses to act, or is 
incapable of acting, or dies, and the submission 
does not show that it intended that the 
vacancy should not ke supplied, and the 
parties do not supply the vacancy, any party 
may serve the other parties with a written 
notice to appoint an arbitrator. Tf the 
appointment is not made within the proper 
time, the court may make the appointment. 
A reference, as we have seen, is frequently 
made to two arbitrators, one to be appointed 
‘by each party. Provision is made by the 


Arbitration Act for the failure of one party 
to make the appointment. If one party to 
the arbitration were to refuse to make any 
appointment, the arbitrator selected by the 
other might sit as sole arbitrator and decide 
the matters in dispute, subject, however, to a 
power reserved to the court to set aside any 
appointment by the other. If the person 
chosen to decide matters in dispute refuses to 
act or dies, it is competent for one party to 
1 upon the other to appoint a new arbi- 
trator. If he refuse to do this, the court may 
then make the appointment. 

It is well to make a very distinct arrange- 
ment about fees before the arbitrator enters 
upon his duties. To estimate the exact 
amount payable is, of course, a difficult task, 
inasmuch as there is no telling for how long 
the hearing will last. The “retainer’’ and 
a daily ‘“‘refresher’’ can, however, be fixed 
without any difficulty. It is to ke borne in 
mind that an arbitrator entitled to keep 
back his award until his fees are paid, and 
this is a method of compulsion not infre- 
quently resorted to. The usual practice, 
therefore, is for the arbitrator to notify the 
parties the amount of his charges, and to 
refuse to deliver the award or communicate 
its contents until they are paid. This obviates 
all disputes, and the practice has received 
repeated judicial sanction. 

Sometimes a taxing officer is called upon 
to decide under sect. 15 (3) of the Arbitration 
Act, 1889, as to the fees of an arbitrator. 
It has been decided that wpon such a taxation 
the taxing officer is not entitled, if the evi- 
dence all goes to show that in the opinion of 
persons in the same profession the charges 
made by the arbitrator are for a person in 
his position fair, to dis rd that evidence 
and to reduce the remuneration to such an 
amount asisin his opinion fair (Mason, Ltd., 
». Lovatt, 1907, 23 T. L. R. 486). 

In that case a quantity surveyor had acted 
as arbitrator in a dispute between a firm of 
plumbers and a builder. The reference lasted 
for twenty-two days, and the arbitrator was 
subsequently employed for thirteen days in 
considering the case. He also took the advice 


of solicitor and counsel on certain points of 
law. 
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He charged 5271. 1 hich included 
10s. a day for thirty-five days, and 
. for fees paid for legal advice. The 
strict Registrar, disregarding the evidence 
of surveyors in good position, held that 57. 5s. 
a day was sufficient, and reduced the above 
amount by 283/. Os. 6d. The Court of Appeal 
set this judgment aside. Dealing with the 
surveyo remuneration, Lord Justice 
Moulton said :—‘‘ The evidence is all one way 
that the price charged by him was fair for a 
person kelonging to his profession and occupy- 
ing the position which he occupied in that 
profession. The District Registrar was not 
entitled to set that evidence aside The true 
standard, in my opinion, of what should be 
paid in such a case is what a fair-minded man 
in the position of the referee would have 
required if a bargain had been made freely 
beforehand. In this case there is no ground 
for supposing the referee charged more 
than would have been required by a fair- 
minded man in a free bargain.” ‘ 

One word may be added as to the relative 
merits of legal and lay arbitrators. There is 
a very natural feeling rooted in the mind of 
the business community that a technical man 
should decide a technical case. It may be 
granted that an architect will require less 
instruction upon the technical aspect of a 
Yuilding dispute than most lawye But is 
the architect chosen as arbitrator accustomed 
to hear evidence; is he able to distinguish 
the true from the false; wholly unbiassed by 
any pet theory of building? These are 
matters to ke thought of before the lay arbi- 
trator is hastily chosen. There are many 
gentlemen in both branches of the legal pro- 
fession who have had considerable experience 
in building cases, whose claims should not be 
lightly rejected. Perhaps the most satis 
factory, although most costly, of all tribunals 
to devised is that composed of two 
ymen sitting as arbitrators representing each 
party, presided over by a legal umpire selected 
by the two arbitrators. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC. 

Tur case of Billericay Rural Distrie 
Council v. Poplar Guardians and Keeling 
which we noted the Builder, April 14, ha 
been carried to the Court of Appeal, whiel 
has approved the judgment of the Coun 
below. We referred to the case in our issu 
of last week, p. 370. 

Under the Highways and Locomotives Act 
1878-1898, it is provided that where, by thi 
certificate of their surveyor, it appears 
“having regard to the average expense 0 
repairing highways in the neighbourhood,’ 
extraordinary expenses have keen incurred i 
repairing a highway by reason of extra 
ordinary traffic, the authority may recoye 
“the amount of such expenses as may by 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court to hay 
been incurred by such authority by reason 0 
the damage arising from such weight o 
traffic.’’ In the case in question the Cour 
found that there had been some damagi 
necéssitating an expense greater than usual 
but that as the rates had not thereby beer 
increased the action failed. The Court 0 
Appeal have approved this finding, but a 
present the decision is ‘not fully reported. 7 
would seem, however, that the case must hayi 
turned upon the absence of any proof tha 
‘‘ extraordinary expenses had been incurred, 
and not, as appeared in the Court below, soleh 
on the fact that the highway rate had no 
been increased. It is obvious that this fae 
alone can form no criterion, for the highway 
authority, by economy in methods of mainten 
ance, or by expenses incurred in previow 
years, might, in fact, reduce the highway Tat 
whilst yet including an item for extraordinary 
traffic. We shall await the full report of th 
decision with interest. 


MASTER PAINTERS’ 
CONVENTION : 
THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL DINNEI 
AT DERBY. 

Tum annual dinner in connexion with th 
Convention of the National Association 0 
Master House Painters and Decorators 0 
England and Wales was held at Derby o1 
September 27. The President, Mr. Fredk 
Grundy, presided, and he was supported b; 


several ex-Presidents, while among th 
visitors were the Deputy-Mayor, Dr. H 
Arnold-Bemrose; the Town Clerk, Mr 


G. Trevelyan Lee; the Principal of thi 
Technical College, Mr. F. W. Shurlock; ant 
others. 

The Deputy-Mayor, in responding to th 
toast of ‘‘The Town and Trade of Derby,’ 
remarked that * they had the primeval ma) 
who lived in caverns at a time when ther 
were no houses to decorate. That he wa 
of an artistic temperament was shown by th 
finding in a cavern at Cresswell of the firs 
art memorial in the shape of the ‘head of ; 
horse engraved on the antlers of a deer 
Paint was evidently used at that time= 
composition of al, oxide, of manganese 
and some sort of grease, which showed tha 
the arts of the painter did not begin wher 
man commenced to live in houses.”” 

In submitting the toast of “Technica 
Education,’? Mr. G. H. Morton expressed th 
opinion that, considering the vast amount 4 
money spent on education, the results wer 
nothing like what they should be. 

Mr. F. W. Shurlock (Principal of th 
Technical College), in responding, said it wa 
the first time that the toast had been givel 
in the town, and that the Master Painters hat 
adopted it very encouraging. The sub 
ject was of vital importance, and there was m 
doubt that it was not receiving the considera 
tion it deserved in this country. There wert 
different conceptions as to the usefulness 0 
the work undertaken. His conception © 
technical education w the highest training 
in the principles of sciences and art given t 
the ablest and best of the young peopl 
in their industries. He congratulated th 
Association on the interest they had displavet 
in educational matters. He only wished tha 
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associations of employers would follow 
ellent an example, and particularly trade 
is, for in these days they could not hope 
) back to the old arrangements when in 
lguilds masters and apprentices were 
jiated one with another. They had, un- 
Jnately, got beyond the parting of the 
in that particular, and the masters and 
jwould probably live to remain separate 
je future. Signs were not wanting that 
Association was filling up the breach 
d. <A feature of the Exhibition, which 
ould like to refer to, was the work done 
jie apprentices, and the work done under 
|Bletcher reflected great credit on the 
ister Art School. With regard to the 
ly School, he was pleased to say they 
| fifteen painter apprentices from the 
Association. They were instructed in 
inciples of drawing, and so far as this 
it was healthy and useful. There was 
#ason why they should not have decorat- 
lasses at the College; if a reasonable 
ber of pupils came forward, such a class, 
id no doubt, could be started immediately. 
le chief toast of the evening, ‘‘ The 
pnal Association of Master Painters of 
and and Wales,” was proposed by Mr. 
jorpe, who said he had watched the 
jacement of the English Association for a 
iderable time, and he could say they had 
fivoured to lift the craft to a genuine 
jand had tried to make it, not merely a 
), but that it should deserve first and 
nand afterwards the respect of the public 
thom they catered. It had been a grow- 
jonviction with him that of all the associa- 
that of England was the most. business- 
Tt set itself out to do great things, and 
variably succeeded, and those things were 
dy pertinent to its functions in life. On 
question of technical education one great 
uke had been made. While every atten- 
had been given to the class generally, 
bright boy who showed every promise 
not received the particular encouragement 
lerited. If more attention had been paid 
ae particularly bright boys they might 
become leaders of a great movement in 
uture. 
sponding, the Chairman said that the 
ciation, starting in a small way, had 
in into something to be proud of. It was 
good wine, it needed no bush, and both 
a social and business point of view was 
_worthy of its position in the painting 


3NERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH AT GRANGETOWN. 
e Lord Bishop of Durham has consecrated 
first portion of the new church of it. 
mn at Grangetown, Sunderland. ‘The 
sh is built of Lincolnshire bricks, with 
ings of Dumfries The late Mr. C 
gson Fowler, F.S.A., was the architect, 
Mr. W. H. Wood, F.R.I.B.A., has super- 
ided the work. Messrs. J. & T. Parker, 
inderland, are the builde 


CHURCH HALL, WATERLOO. 


church hall is being erected in connexion 
the Church of St. John, Waterloo, Liver- 
from designs by Messrs. F. B. Hobbs 
O. D. Black, FF.R.I.B.A. The cost will 
bout 35,6007. 
NEW SCHOOL FOR NORWICH 
has been decided to build a new elemen- 
school in the suburb of Lakenham, 
vich. Such an institution. has been needed 
some time, and a good opportunity is 
ded to obtain an important building. 


SCHOOLS AT WOOD GREEN. 
is proposed to build new elementary 
sls at Lordship-lane, Wood Green. The 
s have been approved by the Board of 
sation. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS, HARROGATE 
iese schools were opened by the Bishop of 
m on September 28. The original building 
been remodelled, and an extension costing 
+ 8,500/. has been made. The buildings 
consist of four floors, and are to be used 

secondary school during the day, and a 
nical and art school in the evenings. 
basement are placed ‘the following room: 
undry, manual-room, ‘boys’ and_ gi 
1g-rooms with kitchen, scullery, and stor 
ining, also boys’ cloakroom and. lavatory. 
the- ground floor are: an: assembly-room, 
t. by .34.ft., six classrooms, masters’ and 
resses’ rooms, headmaster’s. room . and 
, and girls’ cloakroom and lavatory. On 
first floor are four classrooms, physics 
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laboratory, chemical laboratory with balance- 
room and stores and lecture-room, large com- 
reial classroom, room for needlework and 
ssmaking, large cookery room and masters 
room. On the second floor is arranged the art 
department, consisting of antique-room, model- 
ling-room, elementary art-room, painting-room, 
painters’ and decorators’ room, room for wood 
carving, besides masters’ room and boys’ and 
girls’ cloakroom and lavatories. In an adjoin- 
ing building, connected by covered corridors, is 
a gymnasium, 50 ft. by 36 ft., with changing- 
rooms for each sex. The whole of the rooms 
are well lighted, and the heating and ventila- 
tion is of the best type. Playgrounds for each 
sex are provided with covered sheds and bicycle 
rooms. The total cost of the complete block 
has been about 13,0007. The architects for the 
extension are Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, of 
Bradford, who were also responsible for the 
inal building. 


BRADWELL, BUCKS. 

At a meeting of school managers and 
County Council representatives, held at Brad- 
well, it was decided to petition the Aylesbury 
Education Committee to provide a new boys’ 
school at a cost of 6,000/. 


ROMFORD BOYS’ SCHOOL. 

A_ secondary school for boys is to be built 
at Romford. Building is going on rapidly in 
the district, and the need for special accom- 
modation is felt. 


BRISTOL BAPTIST COLLEGE. 

It is expected that tenders will be invited 
shortly for the construction in Tyndall’s Park 
of the Bristol Baptist College, the cost of 
which is imated to be about 16,0007. 
Messrs. Oatley & Lawrence are the architecis. 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 
The Drapers’ Company have given 15,000/. 
towards the cost of an Applied Science De- 
partment in connexion with the Sheffield 
Uni ity. The architects of the new build- 
ing are Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton, & Teather, 
Sheffield. 


NEW INSTITUTE AT HARROLD, BEDFORDSHIRE. 
The new institute has been erected on a site 
adjoining the present institute, and comprises 
a large hall, committee-room, kitchen, etc. 
The architect for the work wi Mr. M. 
Slayon, and the contract was carried out by 
Messrs. Clayson & Sons 


CHURCH INSTITUTE, SOUTH SHIELDS. 

This building, which has been formally 
opened in Hardwick-street, South Shields, +s 
part of a scheme to provide for the religious, 
educational, and social needs of the pa 
Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., was the a 
tect, nd Messrs. Sheriff & Sons, South 
Shields, were the contractors. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Mr. E. K. North, M.Inst.C.E., an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, has held an 
inquiry in connexion with the proposed pur- 
chase by the Urban Council of land at Weston- 
super-Mare, the object being the provision of 
public abattoirs, cattle market, depdt, refuse 
destructor, and workmen’s dwellings. 


OUTFALL SE SCHEME. 
The Rhymney Valley authorities have de- 
cided to seek Parliamentary powers to con- 
struct a sea outfall sewerage scheme to cost 
something over 200,000. The 50,0007. allowed 
for the construction of a trunk sewer from the 
north of the valley down the Tyn-y-coed is 
included in the estimate. 


HULL TOWN HALL. 
The second portion of the new Town Hall at 
Hull having been completed, and the Council 
having decided to take down the front portion 
to rebuild it in a style more in keeping with 
the remainder, tenders have been considered 
by the Property Committee of the Corporation. 
The .architects (Messrs. Russell & Cooper) 
estimated the cost of the work at 25,000/., and 
the tender by Messrs. Quibell, Son, & Green- 
wood, which was accepted, was for 25,3781. 


PUMPING STATION EOPHAM. 

The tender of Messrs. W. H. Archer & Son, 
of Gravesend, has been accepted by the 
Gravesend and Milton Waterworks Company 
for the erection of a new pumping station at 
Walnut’s Wood, Meopham. The cost of the 
work will be about 6,000/. 

POST OFFICE, LLANELLY. 

A new. post office has been erected xt 
Llanelly by H.M. Office of Works. It is a 
three-floor building, with a frontage of 118 ft 


SANATORIUM ‘SION, EXETER. 

The Exeter City Council propose to spend 

15,5007, in extensions to the Sanatorium. Tf 

possible, the work will be done during the 

winter, so that employment may be given to 
mechanics and artisans. 
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PARISH HALLS, PORT-GLASGOW. 

Mr, Allan F. Duncan, of Glasgow, is we 
architect of the new parish church halls to 
be built in the Port-Glasgow Bay Area, and 
Messrs. Peter M‘Bride & Co., Port-Glasgow, 
are the contractors. 


BURSLEM TOWN HALL. 

At the formal opening of the new Town 
Hall at Burslem, designed by Mr. S. B. 
Russell, F.R.I.B.A., the Mayor (Major Cecil 
Wedgwood, D.S.0.) had something to say on 
the subject of present-day decorations. He 
thought his audience would agree with him 
when he said that the new Town Hall was 
a very handsome building. The taste which 
had been displayed was excellent, for the 
decoration was of a reticent character. In 
present-day decoration they were apt to run 
very much to detail of ornament, and were 
too apt to forget the value of good proportion 
and simplicity. He was always laughed at ty 
his friends because he admired the entrance 
to Euston Station. What appealed to him 
about the entrance was the simplicity of t 
enormous arch. He thought that in carrying 
out the decoration of their own building the 
idea had been to avoid plastering it all over 
with ornament. It was very often the case 
that over-ornamentation was used to hide 
faults, and also to smother bad proportions. 
It was the most difficult thing in the world 
to obtain simplicity and good proportion, put 
he did think that in that building they had 
a stately structure. Mr. R. B. North, 
clerk of works, in the absence of the archi- 
tect, described the building. 


TRADE NEWS 
The use of the ‘ Ceresit’? waterproofing 
medium for concrete, stone, and brick build- 


ings was successfully demonstrated last year 
at the B els Exhibition, where the highest 


award y 
the Tur 
** Ceresit. 

The Yale & Towne Company, 6, City-road, 
E.C., have a “ Window Display ”” advertisement 
leaflet, which may be had on application by 
ironmonge F 

The Union Infirmary, Sevenoaks, is being 
supplied with Shorland’s warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. )1 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd. of Failsworth 
Manchester. ‘ 


secured. The “Grand Prix” of 
n Exhibition has been awarded to 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN MANCHESTER. 


It is expected that a favourable reply will 
9e 


> sent by the Manchester, Salford: and 
District. Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 


tion to the Labourers’? Union on the question 
of increased wages and revised working hours 
for labourers. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERAMAN.—Church hall _ (1,8001.) ; My. 
George Kenshole, architect, Hengoed; Mr. D. 
Tyssul Davies, builder, Trecynon. 
berdeen. Extensions ‘to premises of 
orthern Co-operative Society —_(4,0002.) ; 
Wilsons & Walker, architects, 1 and 
treet, Aberdeen. 
Adwick-le-Street.—Police station; Messrs. 
Denholm & Co., builde Black-lane, West- 
gate, Wakefield. 

Annfield Plain (Durham). 
houses; Mr. T. J. Trowsdale, Surveyor, Ann- 
field Plain Urban District Council. 

Backbarrow.—Cottages for the Leven Valley 
Co-operative Society. i 
_ Barnsley.—Enlargement of Holyrood Roman 
Catholic School (400 extra places); the 
Trustees. 

Blaimachfoldfach (near Fort William).-- 
School and teachers’ room (3,000/.); Mr. James 
G. Falconer, architect, 4, Cameron-place, Fort 
William. 

Bodmin.—Children’s home; Mr. J. Pethy- 
bridge, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 
ey.—Fifty-two houses, Bradley ‘Lodge, 
3radley Lodge Hstate, Ltd. 

Bridlington.—Workhouse laundry — (500/.) ; 
Mr. .T... Martindale, builder, St. George’s- 
avenue, Bridlington. 

Brighouse. — Police station, and court 
(3,000/.); Mr. T. G. Carpenter, County Hail, 
Wakefield. 

Bromley.—Various buildings (9,0007.); Mr. 
K. Haslehurst, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bromie; 

Brunshaw.—Thirty-six honses. Lodge Farm 
(11,1352.): Mr. G.. H. Pickles, Surveyor, 
Burnley Town Council. 

Burton-on-Trent.—Receiving home; archi- 
tect, care of Mr. G. F. Chamberlain, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Burton-on-Trent, 


Proposed sixty 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Butterknowle.—School; Mr. W. Rushworth, 
architect, .Shire Hall, Durham; Mr. T. 
Manners, builder, Peel-street, Bishop Auck- 
land. E 

Capelulo.—School (3, 0007.) : Mr: Re 1 
Jones, Market Place, arvon. 

Castle Combe.—Additions to school (2,000/.) ; 


Mr. J. G. Powell, County Surveyor, Trow- 

bridge. 

Catchgate (Durham).—Houses; Mr. T. J. 
dale, Surveyor, Annfield Plain Urban 


(Hants)—Laundry at 
architect, care of 
Board of Guardians, 


Alderdale 
Alderdale 


(1,800/.) ; 


Clerk, 


house 

Druit, 

church. ; ‘ 
Clayton. — Laying-out of 


Alan 
Christ- 


Hall 
Estate (about 2,000 houses) ; Estate 
Company, Ltd. : 

Conisborough.—Swimming 
Conisborough. Parish Coun 

Coventry,—Motor works for Triumph Cycle 
Company, Priory-street; Mr. F. R. I. Meakin, 
Warw ntry. , 
ool (3,000/.) : 
hitects, 53, Buccleug 


baths; Surveyor, 
1. 


Messrs. 
h- 


raat Gey TER 
street, Dumfri : 
Dalmarnock. — _C tional __ church 
(2,0007.): Mr. J.C. McKeller, Davidson, & 
Gunn, 45, West Nile-street, Glasgow. 
Darlington.—School (3,000/.) : 
Borough Sury Town Hall, gton. 
Darnley _ (Renfrewshire Additions to 
hospital _ Mawnan’ Roger 
son, & Reid 
Glasgow. 


Winter, 


Af 


and 
Enfield (about 
Don 


Wi “faeaeyrcoaly 


ind 
kby, Surveyor, 


fifty houses, 


40,0002.): Mr. O. Kirk 


caster Town Council “ie ; 
Douglas (Isle of Man).—Villa Marina 
1 Mr. D. Rhedes, builder, Skinner- 


—Development of Alderdale Estate 
houses); Mr. G. W. Laughton, 
Droylsden. 

~ Lodging-house, 
James Bell, architect, 


(about 1,000 
Alderdale Hall, 

Dumbarton. 
(3,0007.) ; Mr. 
street, Motherwe 


Rink-st 
8, Merry- 


Dundrennan.—Schools (2,000/.);_ Mr. R. 
Wallace, St. Mary’s-strect, Kirkcudbright. 
Eccles following plans have hee: 
passed :—Office building at Barton Hall 
Wngine Works, Gorton Peel Green, fox 
L. Gardner & Sons, Ltd. Alterati 


Patricroft, 


294 and 296, Liverpool-road, 
V. H. Robinson & Sons. ; 
Four houses, Mayfield-road 


Menzies & Cockburn, archi- 
tects, 33, York-place, Edinburgh. 
Ellesmere Port—School (5,925/.); Messrs. 


Littlehorough, 
Wesleyan church 


Dryland & Preston, builders, 
Elworth (near Sandbach) 


(4,600/.); Messrs. A. Price & Sons, Sandbach. 
Erith—Club and _ institute, Valley-road 
Trustees, Erith Men’s Club Institute, 


Extension at works fox Callander 
nd Gone ieuctien Company, 
—Laundry at workhouse 
shitect, Bedford-circu: ter. 
a k.—Conversion of Olympia Skating 
Rink into electric theatre; The Theatre and 
Entertainment Development Syndicate, King 
way, W.C. 
Frome 
Whitewel Lr ‘oa 


Brith. 


home, 


Clerk, 


(Somersetshire).—Children’s 
W. R.- Kent, 
Frome. 
Ixtension to Calton Public School 
Mr, David Maben. M.W. 
Board Office 16, Royal Pxchang 
Glasgow. Bigions ‘ign Vict 
y (2.1007.) for Messrs. McFarlane, TL. 
Messrs. James Monro & Son, archi- 
28, Bath-street, Glasgow. Foundry, 
inniston~ street (5,5507.): Myr. Charles Henry, 
“ Glasgow. Additions to 
Kinning P (2,2007.), also shops 
ses (4,0007.): Me Bruce & Hay, 
architects, 261. West Geor at, GI 
Grangemouth. — Prop: nsote 
(4,0007.) for Messrs. W. Christie & Co., 
Docks, Grangemouth. 
Greenside.—Additions to school 
Mr. Gavin Paterson, architect, 6, 
street, Hamilton. 
preston.—School 
Fletcher, Shire Hall, 


Glasgow- 
(2,5007.) : 
School 


(1,8500.) ; 
Cadzow- 


(3.0007.): Mr. ibs 
Dorchester. 


Hanley. — Sunday school, Trinity. 
(1,3507.); Mr. H. W. Shaw, architect, Hanlev ; 
Messrs. George Bilis & Sons, buildérs, High- 


street, Hanley. 
Harrow.—Pavilion: Mv. J. P. Bennetts, 
Surveyor, Harrow Urban District Council. 
Haslemere.—Fifty houses; Mr. A. M. Brown- 
rigg, Haslemere, and Mr. Raymond Unwin: 
Letchworth, joint architects. 
Houghton-le-Spring.—Drill hall (3.0007.) ; 
(1. Chapman, 38, Grainger-stree 
Hovenden (Lines) 
1.2507.) ig con-Spain, 
pears square, W, 


arage, 3 
architect, 19, 
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Hursley (near Winchester).—Hight cottages, 
near Winchester (2,230/.) ; 


school, 


3 Ormonde-street ; 
of the 


Primitive Methodist 
extensions to St. 


Alterations and 


Church Endowed School; the 

k. — Additions to ~ infirmary 

(10,0002.); Messrs. John Burnett & Son, archi- 
tects, 234, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

King’s Lynn.—Works (20,000/.) for Messrs. 

Orton & Spooner, Engineers, Burton-on-Trent. 

Kirkintilloch. h (14,000/.); Mr. George 
ell 212; St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

<.—School (8,000/.); Messrs. Traill & 

sien art, architects, 38, High-str nnark, 
_ Leicester.—School (6,0007.); Mr. Groves, 


Education Leic 

uncil. . 

(Wi prceataenieg) — Sanatorium 
$ XN 


tin & Martin, architects, 


Committee, ter 


e- mingham:; Messrs. T. Lowe 

& Son, builders, Cambridge-street, Birming- 
ham. 

Limbury (Bedfordshir School (4,0007.) , 

Messrs. Gotoh & Saunders, shitects, Market- 


. Ketter 
Bytham (Lines)—Workmen’s houses: 
Lake, Surveyor, Bourne Rural District 


Little Mill —S 


ool (2,0007. 
architect, 
IL 


street, Ay 
ans’ dwelling 
nd-street ; 


Mr. W. Bowie, 


Frank-stree 
R uae % 
ham-street, 


and 
Packhouse, builders, 54-62, 
Liverpool. 

Llanddeiniolen.—School 
Jones, Market-place, 
ide.—Schools 


(6,0007.); Mr. R. ii. 
Carnarvon. 
(40000), Mr.  G. Tr 


1, Crown-terrace, Aberdeen. 
2 ~ Seventy houses (24,100/. );  Sur- 

veyor, gan Rural District Council. 

Melinerythan ission Hall; r 
Cook Rees, Church-place, Ne: ; 
Warin & Waring, builders, 
reet, Neath. 

Administrative block, ete. (600/.) ; 


Rees, 


architect, St. Mary’s-chi 


_ Mitchelstown.—Twelve houses (1,584/.); Mr. 
J. O'Mahoney, builder, care of the Surveyor, 
Mitchelstown Rural District Council. 


New Buckenham (Norwich). — School 
Brown, architect, Cathedral 
1. 
Buildings, orner of 
Shields. dimator 
Warehouse and 
tson & Scott, archi- 


Dean-strect, 
Northumber! 
architect, 


Newcastle. 
id-stree’ 
Camden-street, N 


Block of 
Mr. H. Gibson, 
Shields. Ad- 
1 


ditions to workhouse (18,000/.) - E. Bow- 
man, architect, Westgate-road, astle. 
on Abbott.—Publ swimming baths; 


Rowell, 
ton Abbott. 
Northampton Propose ad 
g hool, Campbell-square; the anagers. ‘The 
following plans have been pass Six ho 
num-road and Thrusbv-road, for 
. Throsse 1; additions to No. 114, Oxford- 
Mr. Holland: additions to 
st, for Messrs. J. & G. 
Newington-road, and 
thorpe-grove and St. 
J. Chown; 


Son, & Locke, architects, 


improvements — to 


Ir. 


eleven 
five houses, 


taymond- 
six houses, Southampton-road, and two shop: 
Wellingborough-road, for Mes: A. R. & W. 
Clea additions to premises, 
School, St. Giles School, and Stimpson- 
School, for Mr . Beattie, Secretar 
tion Committee, Northampton 
Alton-street, for M 
a team baker: 
Northampton Co-operative Society, 
_ North Croft—Church and suite 
site of Old Abercarn Foundry : 
Abercrombie, architect, 1, 


, Eduea- 


J. D. Pullen 
ad, for the 
Ltd. 

of halls on 
Mrs t.  G: 
County-place, 


seum _ (1,464/.) ; 
Norwich. 

lation hospital : 
Surveyor, Oundle Rural 


aeolian at 
Hi Son, builde 
Extensions to, i: 
Wigan, 
strict Council 
nisley—Additions to works, Violet-stree 
for Messrs, Eadie Bros & Co, itd ee 
Penwortham.—tInstitute (1,000/.) : 
DeonardeiChisen. 


SSI'S. 
Oundle. 

irate 

Distric 


Vicar, S 
Institute (7002); Vica 


St. M s Church. 
Barr (near Birmingham).—School 
(6,0007.); Mr. Hutchings, Rdtentiny Offices 
Stafford. ; 
Plymouth.—Additions to Throat and #& 


Hospite 1 


(2,0007.) ; Me Thorneley & Ro 
» The Crescent, Plymouth. Proposed 
on of Beaumont House into swimming 
Mr. J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, 
Plymouth Town Council. 
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Pontefract.—Block of dwellings (5,000/.); Mr 
W. J. Tennant, architect, Ropergate- chambers) 
Pontefract. 


gow.—Parish chur 
Area (2,000/.); Mr. A. F. Duncan) 
gow; Messrs. Peter McBride § 
Co., builders, Chapel-lane, Port Glasgow. | 

Portobello.—Five _ houses, Brunstone-road 
(4,0007.); Mr. E. Colvert, 16, North-street; 
Dund-street, Edinburgh. 


1 halls, Poy 


Preston.—Grammar school (16,500/.) ; Messrs; 
Woolfall & Kecles, architects, Liverpool; 
M Thomas Croft & Sons, builder 
Bank Stone Vard, Victoria-street, P 


school, Ab 
The Presbytery 


Reading.—Catholic 
Rey. Canon Scoles, 
stoke. 

Ribchester. — 


Alterations to 
(5,100/.); Mr. J. Clarke, Clerk, 
Guardians, Preston. 
Rosemount.—Construction of swimming bath 
at school (3,900/.); Aberdeen School Board. 


workhouse 
Board of 


Scunthorpe (Lincs).—Mission hall (3,000h)3 
Messrs. George Baines & Co., architects, H 
Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

Shankhill (Cv. Dublin).— rnegie Library 
(856/.); Mr. George Bower, builder, Bally. 
brack. 

Southampton. — Proposed school, Shirley 
(1,200 places); Mr. J. Cruickshank, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Southampton Town 
council. The followir plans haye been 


—Mission hall, King 
on, & Gutter 
-terrace, for Mr. 
Empress, Oumdurman, and Handel 
or ] F. W. Young; four houses, 
, for rs. Lemon & Blizard; six 

Ampithill-road, for Mackintosh Bros. ; 
eaiaone, Normanhurst, Hulse-road, for Mr. 
. B. Hill; office, etc., Belvedere-road, 
Weston & Burnett. The following 
e been lodged:—Ten hou West: 
bourne-crescent, for Mr. J. Smith; alterations 
to buildir adjoining the Bristol Hotel, 
Terminus-terrace, for Messrs. Emanuel & 
manuel; four houses, St. James’-road, for 
Mr. J. V. Blake; alterations to Philharmonic 
Hall, Above Bar-street, for Me: Goodwyn 


& Sons. 
Southend.—Parish hall; Trustees, Romar 
Catholic Church, Southchurch-road, Southend. 
South Moor.—Parochial hall and church im 
stitute (1,800/.) r. E. Dyson, builder, Pelton. 
South § Stanhope-roa¢ 
ct, King-strest. 


esis. 
hous 
A. Kneller; 


J. L. Miller, builder, 
North Shieh, 

St. Andrews (Fifeshire).—Drill hall fo 
3urgh School (2,000/.); Mr, Dayid Henry 
architect, Church-square, St. Andrews. 

Stanl ‘lub; Architect, care of the Seere 

q sior Club, Gr nd. 


Mary Cray.—Extensions at mills fo 
Joynson. 
aunton.—Ad 


W. Roberts, 


tions to school (5,800/.); Mr 
Hammett-street, Taunton; 


W. Potter & Sons, builders, Row 
barton, Taunton. 
Ton Law.—Alterations to foundry © fo 
Bond. 
nent.—School, Ormiston-road  (5,000/,); 
Mr. Peter Whitecross, architect, Wine-streat 


1.—Villa, Bentinck Drive (1,700/.), for 


Troon. 
2am.—A plan has been passed {oi 
picture theatre, Richmond-road, for Tht 
tate Land and Houses, Ltd., 83, Westor 
Park, Horns N. 
Lwynholm.—School (3, Bp 
McGregor, rchitect, < Castle 


Dougla 
Uddingston. —Li vundry, 
(2,2507.), 6 
Wallsend.—T'wo cemetery churches (5,0002.): 
Mr. KE. Cratney, architect, Station-road, Wail 
send. Institute (2,0007.); Me: White § 
Stephenson, architects, 59, Grey-street, New 
castle. 
Wareham.—Drill hall 
Fletcher, Son, & Breit, 
borne. 


manual 
for the Bothwell School B 


workshop 
ct d 


offices ; 
Chantry, 


Messrs 
Wim 


and 
The 


A plan has béen passed_ foi 
s Bros., Ltd., for new building 


~ Waterfoot 
Globe 


(Rawtenstall). 
Works for 


— Extensions 
the Newchurch Boot Com 


>m.—Alterations 
tive Club ; 


and_ extensions to thi 
architect, care of th 


Tiwaken Colliery (Warwick).—School (3,6007.) 
Mr, J. Willmott, 6, Waterloo-street, Birming 


’ hall and institute; Messrs 

eBiegin asks , Newcastle. 
Sp aetl hall; Surveyor, Yaxley 
Parish (Ganictl i 


York. — Children’s home at workhous 
(1,5007.);_Mr. J. H. Morton, architect, North 
Eastern Bank-chambers, South Shields 
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RCHITECTS AND GARDENS. 


Ve quote the following from an article in 
Field: When the architect is asked to 
mmit an architectural enormity—to com- 
l2, say, the tower of a Highland granite 
Sle with the timbers of Shropshire. ox 
Ybean brick—then he is plainly right in 
sing to build what he is asked to build. 
so in lesser difficulties; he may very 
ly bring his client, to reason by pointing 
} that his proposition is comparakle with 
ers more easily understood by the layman 
7ith wearing a straw hat with a frock coat, 
jhaps. And his client, if he would think 
| matter out, might remember that the 
hitect’s reputation has to stand or fall in 
| end with the house, as his fellow-archi- 
its will see it when it is built. He ought, 
en he h selected his architect, to giv 
in as free a hand as he would give the artis 
jom he commissioned to paint a portrait or 
} sculptor who has undertaken a statue. 
the architect who means to devote the 
perience of a lifetime to thinking out the 
ign of a house it is just as important to 
bw that he can work free and unfettered 
Hit would be to a poet or es t engaged 
jcomposition. The architect can no more 
lily embody the conception of another brain 
)his own design than the poet or prose 
jiter can undertake to employ a particular 
‘thet about a particular thing in a particular 
ce. 

So. much for the building of the house. 
lt the planning of the garden is a, little 
rent. The man who has set out on the 
ent business of watching an architect build 
i a house may possibly one fine day find 
self in an unexpected and rather awkward 
sition. He may have delivered the whole 
tail of the building of the house into the 
shitect’s hands, and may have consoled 
mself with the reflection that his own turn 
ll come with the planning of the garden 
matter to which, perhaps, he has given some 
idy), and he may then possibly discover 
at the architect has taken it for granted 
at the designing of the garden will go with 
e designing of the house. He may find 
is as disquieting as it is at first surprising; 
tif once more he thinks the matter out he 
Il see that—up to a point—the architect 
's reason on his side. A house of a certain 
sign clearly ought to be set in certain sur- 
andings. In most cases it would be difficult 
‘imagine that the setting of the house could 
t be bettered ky the erience of an archi- 
while in some c: his help may be even 
erative. In the designing of flights of 
s, for instance, or the arrangement of 
rraces demanding stonework or brick build- 
g, the amateur can only trust to his archi- 
et to save him from incongruity or worse. 
at the question then ar , Is there not a 
nit to which the architect may fairly be 
nfined? Apart from any question of 
pense, which in the designing of elaborate 
Traces, paving, or flights of steps may be 
ry considerable, may not the client justi- 
ibly decide that there is a point at which 
e garden ceases to be the architect’s pro- 
ty, so to speak, and becomes the property 
its owner? If there is not, he may well 
k, Will the architect pay the bills for the 
thing of the house and the wages of the 
aff needed to keep up the garden? 
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A.A. Silver Medal: Design for a Concert Hall. 


Somewhere in that question, in reality, lies 
the answer to the problem. Apart from any 
considerations of etiquette, or of a desire on 
the part of the client to give the artistic 
expression of his architect free play, the first 
point to be settled is how much the client is 
prepared to pay to get the kind of setting 
which the architect desires. That is a simple 
matter which can be decided at once by the 
length of purse-strings, and need not want any 
more arguing. But the next point is equally 
important, and it is one which the architect 
for his part will do well to realise. It is that, 
whatever be the initial design of the garden, 
it will eventually ke the expression of the 
taste of its owner, and not of the architect. 


rock plants, or in 
or in growing delicate and difficult 
yather than in obtaining masses of 


plants 
colour, it is no good to give him some other 
kind of gardening to do, because he will not 


dolit. If he dislikes to have a wide expanse 
of lawn, with the perpetual necessity of mow- 
ing, it is no use designing him hundreds of 


square yards of grass. If he thinks bedding 
out the worst possible use to which to put 
flowers and gardeners, it is no use for the 
architect to surround the house with formal 
beds. They will revert; everything will re- 
vert to the type of mind of the owner. So 
that the architect, if he will realise it, should 
compose his setting, keeping alw in mind 


Site Plan, 


the temperament of the gardener with whom 
he has to deal. As regards expense, it is his 
business, and a business which he well under- 
stands, to see what can best be done with 
the amount of money at his disposal; he sets 
the house, then, as simply or as elaborately as 
he chooses or is able to set it. But outside 
the immediate setting he will realise that he 
cannot go. He may think, and he may be 
right in thinking, that he knows better than 
the owner of the garden what the garden 
should be; but since the garden will become 
in any case what its owner wishes, he will do 
well not to attempt to touch what he knows 
he cannot be sure of holding. 1S Wp? 


SERA eS 
A.A. SILVER MEDA 


Rerprence has been made already to the 
competitive designs for the Silver Medal of 
the Architectural Association (see issue 
June 25, p. 778). We now supplement our 
criticism with illustrations of the drawings 
by Mr. Wyville Home, which obtained the 
award. In carrying out the design for the 
concert hall the author has availed himself 
of the large site at his disposal, and has 
assumed that the whole work would be erected 
to the memory of a national hero. The treat- 
ment accordingly is large in le, the whole 
site being raised on terraces carried out in 
a broad and severe manner. The memorial 


A.A. Silver Medal: “Design for a Concert Hall in a County Town.” 


By Mr. G, Wyville Home, 


Elevation to Place. 
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Concert Hall: Longitudinal Section. 


stands axially in front of the hall, while 
fountains flank it on either side, and a note of 
colour is introduced. by the grass lawns 
expanded round these features. The _ hall 
itself has been treated in a severe academic 
manner, dignity being striven after ky the 
long, low lines of the building and by the 
restraint and concentration of ornament and 
shadow. 


—__+ > 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey—The tender of Tarmac, Litd.. 
Wolverhampton, has been accepted at 842/. 10s. 
for the laying of a tar,macadam roadway in 
Galley 1. 

Bethnal Green.—A plan. submitted by M 
Andrew & Peascod, on’ behalf of Me: 
Clarke & Co., Litd., for the erection of an 
addition to the latter’s factory on the north 


side of Chisenhale-road, has been approved, 
as has also an application from Mr. L. 7. 
Dunn for consent to the drainage of the pro- 


posed vestry at St. Peter's Church, St. Peter- 
street. 

Edmonton.—At the last meeting of the Board 
of Guardians the committee appointed to 
report on the question of a female relieving 
officer was’ instructed also to report as to the 
advisability of providing a home in the 
country for the Board’s patients who necaed 
convalescent treatment. 

Fulham.—A communication is to be sent to 
the London County Council drawing attention 
to the projected sale of the Sulivan Estate, 
and asking them to consider the desirability 
of forming a town planning scheme in con- 
nexion with the development of the estate. 
The Council have decided to raise no objection 
to the line of frontage of three one-story shops 
proposed to be erected on a portion of the 
forecourt of 624, Fulham-road, by Mr. J. 
Codrington, of 17, Doneraile-street, Fulham. 

Greenwich.—Instructions have been given to 
the Borough Engineer to proceed with the 
work of r ing the woodpaving from_ the 
eastern corner of King William-street along 
the northern side of Nelson-street at an 
estimated cost of 147/. 

Hanwell.—At_ the last meeting the Urban 
District Council the Chairman moved 
application be made to the Local Government 
Board for authority to prepare a town- 
planning scheme in resvect of certain 
within the Urban District.” This 
seconded by Councillor Poole, and approved 
of. Application is to be made to the Local 
Government Board for a loan of 6007. for 
carrying out the work of extending Springfield- 
road northwards and then westwards to oppo- 
site the centre of Conolly-road. 

Hendon.—The Surveyor of the Rural Dis- 
trict Council has been instructed to put in 
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hand the work of piping the ditch and iorm 
ing a footpath in the portion of Marsh-fane 
Stanmore. Mr. A. W. Elkington, on behali 
of Mr, T. Elkinton, has lodged plans for aigh 
houses in Canons-lane, Pinner. 

Heston and Isleworth.—The tender of Mr. T 
Chapman, at 582; 
of that of Messr 
construct a § 
ing plans hay 
tons, twenty: 


—Messrs. Hamil) 
ops, Thornbury, 
road, and six houses, ‘oad, Osterley) 
Mr. B. Potter, alterations to the Hagie 
on-road, Hounslow; George the Fourth) 
slow; Traveller’s Friend 
-ro: ; and the Queen’s Head 
ton, Mess: Watney, Coombe, Reid, 
Co., Ltd., alterations to the County Arms 
y, and the Duke of York, Hounslow 
Parr & Kates, public-house 
g 1, Hounslow; also offices, North 
umberland Wharf, Brentford End. Mr. @ 3 
Valentin, alterations to Electric Empire, High 
et, Hounslow. Mr. -Frank. J. Fisher 
alterations at the Rose and Crown, Heston} 
North Star,; North Hyde; and, Hope same 
Anchor, Sutton. The following plans hayé 
been Messrs. Smee & Houchin 
2 uines-road, Hounslow. Messts 
by’s Brewery, Ltd., alterations to Jolly 
roners, Dockwell; North Star, Whitton 
, Hounslow; and Royal Albion, Hibernia 
road,-Hounslow. Mr. H. R. Peake, Hounsloy 
Hospital, .Staines-road, Hounslow. 
Hornsey.—The following plans have, bee 
passed Ir: W.;T. Walker, Finsbury-square 
alteratio and additions to ‘ Kildermoriay 
Bishopswood-road;_-- Highgate; Mr. Alex 
Perie, six houses, Springeroft-avenue, Muswel 
Hill; Mr. Henry East, Hornsey,,nine hotses 
Redston-road, Hornsey. Plans for twely 
houses. in St. James ne, Muswell Hill, hays 


Ziford.—A plan has been: pa 
Higgins! & Thome: 
for fourteen hous 
Lambeth.—The Public Health Committee, i 
December, 1905, approved plans for the con 
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A.A. Silver Medal : 


GROUND PLAN 


“Design for a Concert “Hall in a County Town.” 
Awarded to Mr. G. Wyville Home. 
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an underground convenience ut 
jpnington- gate, and accepted the tender of 
. Spencer, Santo, & Co., to ca out 
at a cost of 2,595/. After this had 
it was found necessary to obtain 
formal approval of the London County 
neil to the construction of this convenience, 
he site formed part of Kennington Park. 
the London County Council refused to 
ip, as they insisted on two free water-closets 
Jeach sex being provided instead of one, the 
ber supplied ‘by the Council. As no agree- 
mt could be come to it was decided to 
ruct the convenience under a site opposite 
| “Horns” Tavern. The Committee now 
ort that, owing to the strong representations 
ch had been made to them as to the 
pssity for an underground convenience at 
jmington-gate, they had instructed the 
Jough Engineer to interview the officers of 
tLondon County Council and explain fully 
jhem the ns for the Borough Council’s 
pility to agree with the County Council’s 
ition of providing two free water-closets 
each sex. a result the Parks and Open 
jces Committee of the County Council stated 
they would depart from their usual 
tice and would be prepared to recommend 
County Council to grant permission to 
Borough Council to construct the proposed 
venience subject to protective conditions. 
ler these circumstances the Borough Council 
fe agreed to proceed with the work and to 
te fresh tenders. 
leyton.—The Council have decided to grant 
use of the Town Hall at a cha of 
1s. 6d. to Mr. D. Freeman, 438, Lea 
Hge-road, Leyton, for the purpose of hold- 
a concert in aid of the funds for building 
ew Parish Institute in connexion with the 
fton Parish Church. The following 
je been passed :—Mr. H. G. Nee »dham, Ss 
ses, etc., Drayton-road; Mr. E. F. Sei 
ive houses, Hainault-roac Mr. A. 


\iction of 


as 


‘ger, three houses, Colcheste ee 
J. Coxhead, addition to nur home, 
icheroft-r ; Mr. A. Radcliffe houses, 
lbald-road. ‘A plan has been lodged by 
jsrs. J. Gr Ltd., for additions and 


snwood, 
‘ations to the ‘ and Hounds” public- 
ance Committee of the City 
London Guardians report having considered 
eens, and ‘specifications of the Architect 
. A. E. Pridmore) and the Consulting En- 
ser (Mi. E. R. Dolly) for adapting the 
ird’s Bow premises as.a Metropolitan Poor 
Institution, at an estimated cost of 11,1501. 
Z. for the Architect’s scheme, and 3,000/. 
the Engineer’s scheme), and had come to 
iconelusion ¢ application should be made 
e Local Government Board for consent to 
| Guardians inviting tenders from selected 
is instead of advertising for sealed tenders. 
was also decided to enter into contracts 
» (1) Mr. E. R. Dolly, to supervise the 
ineering scheme at a fee of 250 guineas, 
axtras of any kind to be paid, and (2) with 
|A. E. Pridmore, to supervise the building 
me at a, fee of five per cent. on the 
fied amount of work done on completion 
the scheme, and to pay him the sum of 
uineas for plans and schemes submitted 
not carried out. 

plar.—It is proposed to carry out repairs 
repaving works in the borough during the 


rier ending December 31 next, at an 
roximate cost of 3,525. A plan has been 
ied for Me Humphreys, Ltd., for a hall 


6, East India Dock-road. 
oreditch.—The tender of Messrs. Galbraith 
Lid., Camberwell Green, S.E., has been 
pted at 3101. for providing and laying a 
orary floor over the pond of the first-class 
ming-bath at the Hoxton Baths. 
uthgate.—The tender of Messrs. Jennings 
tenfell, at 2,240/., has been accepted for 
ing up the second section of Avenue- toad. 
the carrying out of improvement works in 


-lane the tender of Messrs. W. & C 
ch, at 2,330/., has been accepted. Plans 
ittied by the S 


r have been approved 
making up the following private stre - 
peo vens, Bowes Park: Burford-gardens, 
ers Green; and Elm Park-road, Winch- 
e Hill; as have also plans for making up, 
the unmade and unpaved section of 
nley-gardens. The following plans have 
1 passed :—Messrs. Edmonsons, Lid., eight 
ses, Arundel and Hoppers roads, Winch- 
e Hill; Messrs. W. A. Goring, twenty- 
m houses, Horse and Bourne-hill, 
mers Green; Mr. C. Jones, alterations 
ions to the Motes of the Skinners’ 
Green-lanes, Palmers Green; Mr. 
. Hill, nine houses, Oakthorpe-road, 
ners Green: Mr. WJ: Ward, five house 
en-lanes, Palmers Green. 
aines.—The Joint Hospital Committee 
s accepted the tender of Me: C. Mott 
on, Ltd., Staines, at 3687., for roadmaking. 
epney.—Electricity mains are. to.. be 
mded in Buckle Artichoke-hill, 
ndler-street, and Sly 


reet. 
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Walthamstow.—Plans, specifications,  etc., 
have been approved for making up part of 
Evesham-avenue, and notices are to be served 
owners of premises in such streots 
out the work. The Engineer sub- 
mitted ‘a plan for making up a portion of 
Brettenham-road at an approximate cost of 
6007., and it has been decided to instruct the 
Surveyor to carry out the work, upon the Law 
Land Building Department, Ltd., depositing 
with the Council the estimated cost of the work, 
any difference between the estimated and the 
actual cost to be paid by, or refunded to, the 
owners. The Surveyor has further been 
instructed to lay Trinidad asphalt macadarn in 
parts of High-street and Wood-street. Plans 
submitted by the Engineer have been approved 
for the laying out of the Salisbury Hall Hstate. 
The following plans have been passed :—-M 
J. Dunn, 112 houses, Elphinstone-road; My. 
A. G. Barton, warehouse and workshop, Hale 
End-road; Mr. T. H. Ga five houses, 
Oak Hill-gar r, Paterson, & 
Co., Ltd emises, Wood-street ; 
Mr. J. HE. A , laboratory, Blackhorse-lane ; 


Messrs. F. Boreham, Son, & Gladding, theatre, 

. James-street ; Hoare & Wheeler, 
church, Selwyn. The Stratford Co- 
operative Socie' da: and depot, 


Hoe-street. Plans haye heen lod as follows : 
—Mr. W. T. Streather, twelve houses, Ching- 
ford-road; Mr. T. Bak The Broad- 
way, Winchester-road ; Hawkins & 
Co., Lid., theatre, 

Wandsworth P 
passed:—Mr, J. J. 


ect. 
wing plans have been 
Taylor, garage and offices 


at Streatham-hill; Mr. H. 8. Lee,. additio 
to bottled beer stores, Ram Brewe' 
street; M Rowley Bros., er 


Streatham-hill; Me oy 18h 
e-erection of Railw ay Bell beer- 
house, Mitcham-road Tooting. 

Watford.—At the ti meeting of the Rvral 
District Council, plans submitted by the S$ 
veyor were approved for an extension of the 
sewer at Nash Mills for some 800 ft. at an 
estimated cost of 1577. Plans have been iodged 


by Mrs. Ackerman for three houses at 
Chorleywood. 
— 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. W. Wroth. 


The death, on September 26, is announced of 
Mr. Warwick William Wroth, F.S.A., Senior 
sistant eee in the Department of Coins 
and Medals, sh Museum. Mr, Wroth was 
a son of ine late Rev. W. R. Wroth, Vicar 
of St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell. In 1903-6 he 
brought out logues of the Gr eek coins and 
of the Imp Byzantine coins in the 
national collection. He contributed a large 
number of articles. to the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,”’ including the two supple- 
maents,from the commencement of that undertak- 
e than twenty-five y ago, and with 
nee of his brother, Mr. pA Wroth, 
he published in 1896 a valuable work, entitled 
“London Pleasure Grounds,” that embodies 
the results of painstaking research in many 
neglected or forgotten sources of information. 


Mr. R. Morton, M.Inst.C.E. 

The late Mr. Robert Morton, a native of 
Fife, was educated in Scotland as an engineer, 
and ‘became manager of the London Gas Com- 
pany’s works at ne Elms; he held that post 
until the amalgamation in 1883 with the Gas 
Light and Coke Company. He was a director 
of “the South Suburban Gas and_ other _com- 
panies, and for a long period of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, of which he was 
afterwards Chairman, succeeding Sir George 
Livesey, with whose schemes for the men’s co- 
partnership and the abolition of Sunday labour 
in gasworks he was closely associated. 


ae 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Rand Art Gallery. 


So far as can be gathered, the trouble over 
the building of Johannesburg’s Art Gallery is 
by no means ended.. The matter will come 
before the Johannesburg Town Council again 
at no distant date, and the debate, it is said, 
will be extremely interesting. Some months 
ago a big controversy waged around the 
question whether Mr. Lutyens, the eminent 
English architect, should design the building, 
or whether there should be open competition 
among the architects of South Africa. The 
Council decided to entrust the work to Mr. 
Lutyens. Prior to this the sum of 20,0007. 
had been voted for the erection of the gallery, 
and a site in Joubert Park was agreed upon. 
The design of Mr. Lutyens has now been sub- 
mitted to the Council, and it has been stated 
that if adopted, and the buildings carried out 
in stone, the cost will be considerably in excess 
of the sum sanctioned by the Council, and 
will, it is estimated, be at least 75,0007. 
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Fireproof Building, Russia (Pcland). 

The following information is from the report 
by H.M. Consul at Warsaw (Mr. C. Clive 
Bayley) on the trade of Poland. and Grodno in 
1910, which will shortly be issued :— 

The houses built for the occupation of the 
richer classes are all on the flat system, while 
those for the poorer classes are similar to 
the British. model dwellings, only perhaps a 
little more ornate. All buildings are super- 
vised by a large’ committee of engineers and 
architects appointed by the municipality, and 
erally the construction is strong and’ good. 
eproof buildings are. the fashion, and all 
fireproof materials are in demand. Reinforced 
concrete floors, staircases, and. partitions are 
being slowly adopted, but at present hollow 
bricks are principally used for floors and 
partitions. The external finish of the houses 
is much less ornate than formerly, but the 
internal fittings—door handles, hinges, locks, 
window fittings, ete.—are much superior to 
those previously used, and consequently should 
goad the attention of the British manu- 
acturer. 


Emigration to Canada. 

It is getting too late in the season for 
emigrants to start now, and those who go 
should. be prepared to keep themselves during 
the winter if necessary. The building strike 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, is settled. 


Emigration to Australia. 

In Sydney and suburbs the building and iron 
trades have been fa: well employed, brick- 
makers being especially busy. The iron- 
workers at Lithgow have been on strike. In 
Victoria there has been plenty of work for 
satelite such builders, carpenters, brick- 
layers, ironwork , and boilermakers. Work 
of nearly all kinds is plentiful in South 
Australia, and there is a good demand for 
bricklaye masons, cabinet makers, car- 
penters, plasterers, plumbers, and ironworkers. 
In Queensland there is plenty of employment 
for most classes of labour, such as men in the 
building trades, plumbers, fitters, etc. But 
at the same time there have been some labour 
troubles, the gasworkers at Brisbane and some 
railway navvies in the north having struck 
ern Australia there is a good 
penters and plumbers. Tas- 
mania shows little demand for more mechanics 
or laboure 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


21,855 of 1910.—John ‘Barron: Traps 
sinks, lavatory basins, baths, and the like. 

26,407 of 1910.—William Ernest Wyatt Mill- 
ington: Traps for discharging liquids. 

26, 763 of 1910. —Cornelius George Nobbs and 
Geor ge Nobbs, Junr.: Apparatus for humidi- 
fying, pur ifying, or disinfecting the atmosphere 
of rooms and other enclosed spaces. 

27,045 of 1910: John Eyre Russell : 
ranges. 

27,130 of 1910.—John Marion Rauhoff: 
Manufacture of cement and concrete products. 

4,151 of 1911.—George Gallop: Closet seats 


for 


Cooking 


and pans. 
5,608 of 1911—Henri Gobert and Paul 
Meyer : Method of heating rooms, and 


apparatus therefor. 

6,055 of 1911.—Wilhelm Becker, Jean Rosen- 
berg, and Heinrich Rosenberg: Siphon traps 
for waste pipes. 

6,379 of 1911.—John Baptist Murphy: Ap- 
paratus for supporting window sashes and the 
like, specially suitable for windows in doors 
of railway carriages. 

10,450 of 1911—Louis Lege: 
flushing apparatus for water-closets. 

10,610 of 1911.—Martin Sachs, Hans Pohl- 
mann, and Paul Frank: Method of treating 
the surface of plaster or of a mass made 
from a mixture of granular material and a 
binding medium. 

13,107 of 1911.—Horace Christman: 
supply systems. 

13,874 of 1911.—Karl Fuss: 


Seat-action 


Water- 


Stench traps for 


sinks, wall-troughs, and the like. 
17,401 of 1911.—Friedrich George Wangelin : 
Urinals. 
SELECTED PATENTS. 
10,256 of 1910.—Edwin Dransfield and 


William Rigby, of the firm of Rigby & Mellor: 
Shaft tops and ventilators. 

This relates to shaft-tops and ventilators, 
which are constructed so that the foul air is 
conducted into an upper chamber and is in- 
duced out to the atmosphere in a downward 
direction. In the shaft-top shown, foul air 
passes from the chamber a@ to the upper 
chamber 6 by way of short vertical tubes e¢, 
and is induced out of the aperture d on to the 
flat roof of the lower chamber by the wind 
blowing in the space between the chamber. 


~* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


a tee 


SSS 
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A similar construction is adopted in the ridge- 
roof ventilator shown, the draught in ducts 
arranged on the roof induces the foul air out 
of the upper chamber 6 through apertures d. 


10,778 of 1910.—Flora Williams Smith: 
Ladders. 

This relates to folding ladders having the 
steps in two sections pivoted together and to 
channel-section ladder sides, and consists in 
providing struts pivoted to the ladder sides and 
to the steps. The struts a, a, for the top 
and bottom steps each consist of two parts 
z, 2}, pivoted respectively to the step and 
ladder side, one part being slotted, and the 
other being provided with a stud 2°, which 
slides in and engages a notch at the end of 
the slot. The ladder may be provided with back 
legs of angle section to form a step-ladder, the 
back legs being connected together by pivoted 
divided straps b!, b?, secured against collapse 
by pivoted struts }% b4, constructed similarly 
4o the struts a. @'. The spread of the step- 
ladder is limited by stays C, which may be 


10,778 of 1910. 


extensible or consist of two parts hinged 
papeulten and pivoted to the ladder and back 
egs. 

11,167 of 1910.—Nicolai Frederik 
Moulding concrete chimneys, etc. 

This relates to reinforced concrete chimneys, 
columns, towers, or masts, which are formed 
tapering and with a non-circular section, by 
moulds consisting of four segments, which are 
either cylindrical or cylindrical sections, com- 
bined with straight portions, the radius 7 of 
the cylindrical portions being in all cases less 
than the radius R of a circumscribing cylinder. 
Each segment of the mould consists of ring 
portions p, g, of angle-iron slidably adjustable 
on each other, and carrying boards 0 and s! 
respectively. The boards s! are removed one 
at a time as the mould is raised, the mould 


Mohl : 


11,167 of 1910. 


becoming circular at the top of the chimney. 
In the other mould the removable boards are 
carried by the straight portions G, H, which 
are allowed to project as the mould is 
diminished in size. Internal moul when 
such are used, may be made similarly to the 
external moulds, or constructed of wood, the 


mould being diminished in size by sawing off 
The mould segments are 


the straight portions. 
secured together by binding-wires or hinges. 


11,228 of 1910.—William Herbst: Floors. 


This relates to floors of the type described 
wherein the 
joists 


in Specification No. 10,215/08, 
ceiling slabs c¢ are supported by the 
instead of by the intermediate cross-pieces }, 


11,228 of 1910. 
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setfon ts 


a’c 
10,256 of 1910. 


and ihe joists between the ceiling slabs are 
situated under the cross-pi The slabs c 
rest-on the flanges of the joists, or are sus- 
pended therefrom by metal bars, and secured 
by a layer of concrete. 


11,237 of 1910.—André Weill: Moulding tiles. 

This relates to means for inverting the mould 
as it is moved towards or from the moulding- 
table in apparatus for moulding vitreous 
ceramic facing-tiles, in which the upper surface 
of the fluid mass forms the face of the tile. 
This is effected by means of a rack 18 on 
the machine frame, and a toothed section 19 
on the hinged mould 9. The fluid mass is 
placed on a die 21 surrounded by a frame 22, 
carried by a spring-supported moulding-table 10, 
and on operating a lever 8, the hinged mould 9, 
carrying a plate 24 for forming the face of 
the tile, is turned over by the engagement of 
the section 19 and rack 18, and is forced down 
into contact with the frame 22. The frame 22 
is thereby depressed, and the die 21 remain- 
ing stationary, the fluid mass is forced into 
the mould 9 when the moulding is effected. 
The mould 9 is raised, and on reaching the 
end of its stroke is again inverted by the 
engagement of the.section 19 and rack 18. 


—— — oe 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 16.—By Hancock & Sons. 
Duloe, Cornwall—Thé Manor of Lanwarnick 
Estate, 654 a. Or, 34 p., f.. ai 
By Exworrnr & Son. 
‘White House Farn 


9,400 
, 39 . 23 -D., a 1,415 
September 19.—By Morris, Marsu 
OLE. 

Westbury, Salop.—Meadow land, 56 acres, f.... 2,660 
Septembe: By Frank Lrorp & Sons 

Poynton, Ch —Poynton Towers and 200 

acres, f. caches «14,489 
September 21.—By Hancock & Sons. 
Tywardreath, Cornwall.— Mount Bennett 
Farm, 34a. 37 1,650 
Meadow land, 7 acres, 750 
Counters Field, 2 a. 1 180 
By Mizar, 5 

Cold Aston, Glos——Three farms, 1,061 2 14,500 

Hawling, Glos —Slade Barn Farm, 138 5 5350 

Compton Abdale, Glos.—Hill Barn Farm, 169 

2r. 38 p.,f...... ae oe 1,500 
—By Harry Baru. 

Bedfor 185 
37 and 300 
62, The Gr 700 
3A, Shakes 790 
39, London-rd. 290 

Se; 
800 
& Son. 
rhtingale-rd., u.t. 
18) 
Co. 
I ht houses and two 
plots, f.. pore Bea 1,105 
September ¢ R. L. Cons. 
Chatham, Kent nd New Horsted 
Farms, 54 6,500 


Farm, 85 a. Or 
By W. M. Str x & So: 
Dunswell, Yo: —Two farms, 1. 

September 27.—By Grutart & So: 
Lianwrin, Montgy.—Freehold farms, 545 acres 3,440 


11,237 of 1910. 


Easton & Son. 


By 
Goxhill, Lines. 


‘reehold farm, 57 acres £267 
By Cranswick & CRANsWIcK. 
Bridlington, Yor! 7,20 
Grass and arable, 1 47] 
By Knieut, Franx, & Rvteey. 
South Hiendley, Yo: 5: 
acres, f. ; 19,63 
By Baxter, Payne, & Lerrer. 
Beckenham, Kent.—10, Westfie 
YES ies ep Doro. oies 33 
ut 
By Dyer, Son, & Hinton. 
Blackheath.—32, Kidbrook Park-rd,, u.t. : 
yrs., &. 2 
Brockley 
yrs. 
September 28.—By Sran.e 
Battersea.—165, Battersea Park- 
81. y.r. 4 
3, Devereux-rd., u.t. 3 
By Joun H. Bunwer. 
Rotherhithe.—161, Abbeyfield-rd,, ut. f 
., wt. 40 yrs., 8. 
Weymouth Cottages, ‘ 
5 
sHOPE, & Co. 
Tottenh: 59 and 61, Ferndale-rd., u.t. 
yrs., g.r. 101, w.r. 67:. 12s. fi 2 
By Newnon & SHEPHARDS. 
Islington.—St. Pete’ rents 241., rever- 
sion in 34 year toca E 
5 
2 
g 1 
38 , u.t. 16 yrs,, 
Camberwell.—24, Graces-rd. 
51. 10s., wh neces B 
nd 24, Auckland 
., Y- and w.r. 901. 12 2 
nie 1 
8 (even), New 
MOM he zee siete eee : 1 
September 29.—By VeNtom, Butr, & CooPER. — 
Hastbourne.—Cavendish Hotel, f. (as a going 
concern) Sites Sis thletees 48,5 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.v. for freeho 


ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; igat 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. forzen 
£. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; pf 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for week 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly renta 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs f 
years; la. for hme; st. for street; rd. for road; sa. 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for rescel 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr 
grove; bh. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 01 
Offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


—————---o—__ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


st-free, 21s. 8d. per annum; and to all 
, Australia, New Zealand, India, Chins, Gayl 
etc., 26s, per annum, 
Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street. Wie 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


x some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xvii; 
irtain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impozed in some cases, such as: 
ad themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


this Number : 


Competitions, — 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


Auction Sales, xxiv. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
he date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to. 


/* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


BER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION OF 
|—The Barnsley ‘I'.C. invite drawings for 
ed extension of Public Baths, ‘Three 
lms are offered—50l., 301., 201. See adver- 
at in issue of August 11 for further par- 


— Evesham U.D.C. — Designs for 
thereon thirty 
Clerk to the 


BER 12. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
acts who. “intend to compete meet Town 
iL on site at 1.30 on above date (see p. 390). 
IBER 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 
to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
3 from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 


EA 
BER 7. 
| out site and erecting 
s. Particulars from the 


5 
BER 28. — Salford. — Extension of office 
nodation on workhouse site at Hecles New- 
Premiums 20]. and 101. Particulars from 
pard of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
cts practising in Salford and district only. 
BER 30.—Holland.—Statnep Gass WIN- 
‘Designs are invited for a stained glass 
7 to be erected in the University at 
igen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
ther particulars. 
BER 31.— Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
Horer. — Particulars from Mr. F. A. 
8, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 
BER 81. — Marylebone. — New Municrpat 
INGS.—Premiums of 100l., 75l., 501. The 
ris Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1B.A. See 
percent in issue of July 14 for further 
lars. 
"MBER 1.— City of St. Petersburg.— 
tent To ALexaNnDeR II.—Particulars in our 
f August 13, 1910. 
MBER 30.—Cardiff.—TrcunicaL InstiruTe. 
Cardiff Education Committee invite 
, and estimates for a technical institute. 
ertisement in issue of August 18 for 
particulars. Successful architect to carry 
tk. Premiums of 1251., 75l., and 501. to 
ompetitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 
MBER 30. — Hastings. — Hast Sussex 
L.—The Joint Committee of the Hasv 
Hospital and King Edward VII. 
ial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
vertisement in_issue of August 25 for 
| particulars. Premiums of 1251., 765l., 
'. Mr BK. T. Hall, assessor. 
BER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
ayelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
oe in issue of December 24 for further par- 


ey 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 


's.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
ir, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A 

‘Ry 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
(premiums, 2,1257. and 8501.) and town im- 


ent scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

ARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — Dusiens For 
L Capita, City.—The Government of the 
mwealth of Australia invite competitive 
for the laying out of this Federal capital 
Jee advertisement in issue of September 1 
ther Poaieca aret 

1, 1912—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
on-of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
1. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
ief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

ave, — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
REMISES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
licitors, King-street, Nottingham 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 
late given at the commencement of each 
iph is the latest date when the tender, or 
mes of those willing to submit tenders, 
| sent in. 

ER _7.—Ferryhill.—Hovsi 
welling-houses, for the 


Erection of 
ornforth and 


Co-operative Society, Ltd. Plans, speci- 
s, at Ferryhill Branch Stores. Mr. 
Stokoe, Secretary, Coxhoe. 

ER 7. — Keighley.-—Miiu.—Hrection of a 
g mill. Names to Messrs B. Bailey & 


chitects. 8, Scott-street, Keighley. 

R 7.—Ramsgate.—PAvitions.—Hrection 

ms on the playing field. Specifications 
Franks, Public Library, 


ite 


Ocroser 7.—St. Levan.—Scuoon.—For altera- 
tions and improvements to St. Leyan Council 
School, Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect to the 
Committee, Green-lane, Redruth. 

Ocropek 7. — Simprim and Butterlaw.— 
Corra —Krection oi five cottages at Simprim, 
and additions and alterations to cottages at 
Buiterlaw. Plans at the Farm Houses at 
Simprim and Butterlaw. Messrs. Melrose & 
Porteous, solicitors, Coldstream 

Ocrosek 9, — Arklow. — Hov 
twelve 'dwelling-houses. _ Plans by 
Moore, C,E rchitect, ap and 2, 
Dublin. Deposit of 11. 

OcroBER 9. Se arr open earereeet —SHED, ETC. 
—Erection of a cart-shed, store, office Quanti- 
ties from the Borough Engineer. 

OcrozeR 9. — Broadstairs. — CoNVENIENCES.— 
Construction of public conveniences. Plans and 
specifications seen, and forms of tender from 
the Town Surveyor, Mr. H. Hurd, C.E., Council 


Erection of 
res (Gay 
Foster-place, 


Offices, Broadstairs. 

OcroBER 9. — Dipton. — Appittons, etc.—Addi- 
tions to the killing shop and new stairs to hall. 
and forms of 

L.R.LB.A., 


Drawings and specifications seen, 
tender from Mr. C. Wilson, 
architect, Durham-road, Blaclchill 

OctosEr | .—Edinburgh.. 'ONVEN 
tion of a public convenience at S: 
Plans and __ specifications from 
Engineer, 

OctozeR 9.—Nottingham.—ALrerations.. 
alterations to property in various streets. Plans 
seen, and_ secifications and quantities, on de- 
posit of 11. 1s., from Mr. EH. B. Lewis, City 
Architect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

OcrogeR 9.— St. Helens. "— CONVERSION. —For 
conversion of sanitary conveniences to the water- 
carriage system, Specifications from the Chief 
Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, St. Helens. 

Ocroszr 10. — Barrow-in-Furness. — Par- 

TITIONS.—Erection of two partitions at Thwaite- 
street Boys’ School. Plan seen, and quantities 
from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 
%* OcrToBER 10.—Grays.—Inrants’ ScHoor.—The 
Essex Education Committee (Orsett District) in- 
vite tenders for infants’ school. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


r Burgh 
1, Parliament-sauare, Edinburgh. 


the 


OcroseR 10.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Inn.—Re- 
building of the Fox and Hounds Inn, West 
Turnpike. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. Wm. & T. Milburn, FF. + 


architects, 4, Mosley-street, Newcastle-on-T: : 
Ocroser 11.—Blackburn.—URinat, Et¢.—Hrec- 
tion of four water-closets and urinal at the Work- 


house. Specifications and forms of tender from 
Mr. S. J. Lancaster, architect, 4, King-street, 
Biackbum. 


Octoser 11.—Coventry.—Warp Brock, etc.— 
The Coyentry and Warwickshire Hospital Com- 
mittee invite tenders for proposed ward block, 
operating theatre, etc. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

* October 11—Hammersmith.—Cotp FRAME 
—The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders for ere 
tion at Borough cemetery of a range of cold 
frames for the propagation of plants. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Ocrozer 11. eversham.—ITousr.—Erection 


of a country house, etc. Plans and specifications 
and quantities from. M Stephen Shaw, 
F.R.LB.A., architect, Kend 


iG 
Ocroser 11. — London.—FRames.—Erection at 
the Borough Cemetery of a range of cold frames 
for the propagation of plants. Plans seen, and 


form of tender and specification from Mr. H 
M: Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammer- 


smith, W. 
o* 06 


‘OBER 11. — Weybridge.—TrcunicaL Insri- 
TUT he Surrey Education Committee invite 
tenders for new technical institute. See ad 


tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

OcropeR 12. Dobwalls.—Corracr.—EHrection 
of .a cottage. Plans and_specification at the 
Dobwalls Store. Mr. J. R. Toms, Secretary, 
Liskeard. 

Ocrozrr 13. — Grimsby. 
tion to the Swallow School Plans and specifica- 
tions from Mr. G. Allison, architect. Regent 
House, West Saint Mary’s Gate, Grimsby 
%* OcroBeR 13.—Rochford.—Nursrs’ anp Bastes’ 
Home: The Rochford Guardians invite tenders 
for nurses’ home and a babies’ home at Work- 
house. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Ocroser 14.—Murton.—Corraces.—Erection of 
twelve cottages. Plans and specifications with 
Messrs. ©. Johnson & Son, architects and sur- 
vevors, Cockton-hill, Bishop Auckland. 

OcropeR 14.—-Quernmore.—ArTERATIONS.—F'or 
alteratinns to new schools. Plans and specifica- 
tion with Mr. R. E. Jackson, architect, 6, The 
Arcade, Lancaster. 

OcrorrR 16.—Edinbureh.—FounDATIons. ETC. 
—For foundations to barrack and band Nocks 
to Redford, Infantry Barracks, Colinton. Plans, 


ScHoot.—For altera- 


specification, and conditions of contract at the 
office of the Director of Barrack Construction, 
80, Pall-mall, London, $.W., or at the Barrack 
Construction ‘Office, Colinton, Edinburgh. Quan- 
tities, on deposit of 10s., from the Director of 
Barrack Construction. 


OcroBeR 16.—Felixstowe.—ScHooL.—Erection, 
of elementary school. Quantities from the Com- 
mittee’s Surveyor, County Hall, Ipswich. De- 
posit of 21. 2s. Plans at the Surveyor’s Office,. 
County Hall, Ipswich. 

OctozeR 1 Harrogate.—Rooms, rrc.—The 
Harrogate Gas Company invite tenders for the 


erection of new bathrooms, water-closets, and 
mess-room at the Gasworks, Ripon-road, ‘Speci- 
fication and quantities from Mr. H. V ‘inson,, 


Secretary and General Manager, Gas Offices, 
James-street, Harrogate. 

Octozer 16.—Saltwood.—Orricss.—Erection of 
new offices. Mr. A. C. Eddis, Correspondent, 
Saltwood, Hythe. 

OcroseR 17.—Darras Hall.—Svarion, & The. 
North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of a new station, stationmaster’s house, 
and cottages. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities from Mr, William Bell; the company’s 
architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

* = Ocrosrr 17.--East Ham.—Scuoou.—The East 
Ham Education Committee invite tenders for 
Brampton-road School. See advertisement in 
ssue for further particulars. 

Ocroser 17. — Edinburgh. — Exrension.—For 
the extension (second portion) of the laboratory 
building at the Edinburgh Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Drawings, specification, and _con- 
ditions seen, and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from H.M. Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square, 
Edinburgh. 

OctoseR 17.— Newport, Mon. — Picceries.— 
Erection of new piggeries and repairs at Elm 
Farm. Plans and specifications at the office of 
Mr. C, R. Harding, County Land Agent, County 
Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 

OcroBer 17, — York. — Stores. — The North- 
Eastern Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of central stores, etc., for hotels department, at. 
York. Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. William Bell, the company’s archi- 
tect, at York. 

Ocroser 18.—Radyr.—Resipence.—Hrection of 
a detached villa residence. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from Mr, W. H. D. Caple, F.R.I.B.A., 2, Church~ 
street, Cardiff. 

Ocroser 19. — Cullingworth. — Appitions.— 
Alterations and additions to the Council school. 
Plans seen, and. specifications and quantities 
from the Hducation Architect, County Hall 


Wakefield. Deposit of 11. 

Octoper 19.— Letchworth. — ScHoot.—The 
Hertfordshire Education Committee invite 
tenders for erection and completion of a new 
school. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particular 
* OcToBER 19. London, S.E. — Resvipinc 


Parapet and Watts.—The Southwark Guardians 
invite tenders for rebuilding certain parapet and 
other walls at Christchurch Workhouse, Gray- 
street, Waterloo-road, S.E, See advertisement in 
this e for further particulars. 

Octoner 21.—Brigg.—Exrensions.—Extensions. 
to the school-house at Brigg Grammar School. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. George H. 


Allison, architect, 11, Bigby-street, Brigg. De- 
posit of 1l. 1s 

OcroBER ‘Manchester.—Scuoon.—Brection 
of the George Leigh-street Municipal School, 
Ancoats. Plans seen, and guantities at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, on de- 


posit of 21. 

Ocroper 23.—E 
a block of buildings for 
nurses’ home at the Workhouse. 


—Luton.—Bvi.pine .--Erection of 
women’s infirmary and 
Plans and 


specifications by. Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, 
architec’ Kettering. Quantities on deposit of 
IU. Ts. 

* OcrosER 24. — Winchester. — Scuoor.—The 
Winchester rporation invite tenders for new 
elementary snl on the Danemark Estate. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 


aa 26. — London.—Appitions.—Hrection 
of additions to the nurses’ home at Infirmary, 
Whivp’s Cross-road, Leytonstone. NB. Mr. 
F. J. Sturdy, F.R.IB.A., 45, Finsbury-pave- 
ment, E.G. Deposit of 51. 


x* October 31, — Erith. — ENGINE-HOUSE, ETC.— 
The London C.C. invite tenders for additional 
engine-house, etc.. at Southern Outfall, Works, 
Grossness. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
OctrorER, on-Sea.—ScHooL.—Brec- 
tion of a school. Sapper on deposit of 
91. 2s., from the architect, Mr. P. Brockbank, 
14 and 15, County- chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


* Novemser 6.—Tunbridge Wells.—Scuoon.— 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for new county school for girls. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

No Dars.—Corby.—Worxs.—For the work at 
Hill House, Corby. _ Plans, specifications, and 
quantities from Mr. T. Taylor Scott, F.R.IB.A 


architect and surveyor, 38, Lowther-street, 
Carlisle. 

No Darr. — Exmouth. — Atterations.—For 
alterations and new shop front in Hxeter-road. 
Names to Mr, EB. E. Ellis, architect, Exmouth. 

No Dare. — Newport, Mon. — Sores, 
Erection of extensions to bottling stor 
stables at. the Anchor Brewery. Quant 


deposit of 2/. 2s., from Messrs. Swalwell & 
Havard, architects and surveyors, 202, Dock- 
street, Newport, Mon. 

No Dare.—Rochdale.—Rooms, Erc.—Hrection 
of porches, bathrooms, and alterations at the 
Workhouse. Mr. R. A. Leach, Union Clerk, 


Union Offices, Townhead, Rochdale 

No Date Weybridge.—Instiruts.—Erection 
of a technical institute. Drawings and con- 
ditions of contract with the architects, Messrs. 
Jarvis & Richards, 10, Queen Anne’s-gate, Ves 
minster, S.W. Quantities on deposit of 21. 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


OcropeR 11. —Camelford.—WateRWorKs.—For 
various works in connexion with the Water- 
. Plans with T, T. Gilbart, Fore- 

t, Camelford. Specifications from Mr. G. H, 
is, Engineer, Wadebridge. Deposit of 


% OcroseR i1.—Hammersmith.—FENncinG AND 
Gates.—The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders 
for wrought-iron boundary fencing and gates for 
childre ‘playing ground at Wormholt Park. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
‘ticulars. 

OcroseR 11, — Stoke-upon-Trent.—HEatiIn 
For installation of hot-water service and heating 
apparatus for the operating theatre at the Union 
Workhouse. _ Consulting engineers, Messrs 
Edwards & Shaw, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 

OcrozeR 13.—Bradninch.—BripGeworK.—For 
building a new concrete sill, new concrete floor, 
and other general repairs at the Hele Bridge. 
Specification at the office of the Council, at the 
Castle, Exeter. Mr. H. Michelmore, Clerk of the 
Council, Castle, Exeter. 

. OcroseR 14.—Milford.— Water 
ing the Rathmullen Waterwork: 
specifications by _ Mr. J. J. 
A.M. Inst.C.E Baltic-buildin 
Londonderry. 

No Date. — Tilbury. — Hnatinc.—For heating 
the ‘‘ Passmore Edward istrict Cottage 

Plans with the architect, Mr. C. M. 
A.R.I.B.A., 10, Duke-street, Adelphi, 


WORKS.—Repair- 
lans and 
. Barnhill, 
,  Foyle-street, 


THE BUILDER. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Ocrozsr 6-—Pentre.—Parntinc.—For painting 
and decorating English Wesleyan Chapel. Speci- 
fication with Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.8.A., archi- 
tect, 194, Ystrad-road, Pentre. 

OcropeR 7,—Sunderland.—Paintine.—For re- 
pairs and painting of Nos. 41 and 42, Low-street, 
and exterior painting of No, 89, Low-street. 
Specification seen, and form of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Ocrozer 9. — Belfast. — PLumpinc.—For the 
plumbing work in the administration block at the 
new abattoir, Stewart-street. Plans seen, and 
specification from the City Surveyor on deposit 
of 11. 1s. 

Ocroser 9.—Halifax.—Pamrinc.—F or painting 
and colouring at Belle Vue Library. Specifica- 
tions seen, and forms of tender from Mr. James 
Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Halifax. Deposit of 11. 

Ocroger 9.—Halifax.—Parintine.—For the out- 
side painting of shops in Market-street, Russell- 
street, and Old Market; also, for lime-washing 


the slaughter-houses, market hall, etc. Specifi- 
cations and forms of tender from, Mr. James 
ord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 


Hall, Halifa Deposit of 11 
Ocrourr 9.—New Tredegar.—Pamntinc —For 

renovating and painting Queen’s Hotel. Mr. G. 

Kenshole, M.S.A., Bargoed. , 

Ocrozer 10.—Bxeter.—Pamntine.—For painting 
at the Workhouse. and Higher and Lower 
Summerlands. Specifications from the architect, 
Mr. R. M. Challice, 14, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

Ocroser 10. — Hastings. — Parntinc. — For 
painting four cottages. Specification and form 
of tender from the Borough Engineer, Mr. P. H 
Palmer, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Hasting: 
Ocroper 10. — Plymouth. — Firtines, Erc.— 
ration and refixing old fittings, etc., and 
xing new fittings, tables, etc., in the laundry at 
the Workhouse. Architects, Messrs. Thornely, 
Rooke, & Barron, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth. 

Octozer 11. — London. — FEncin Supplying 
and fixing wrought-iron boundary fencing and 
gates for Children’s Playing Ground at Wormholt 

ark, Hammersmith. Plans seen, and form of 
tender and specification from Mr. H._ Mair, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 

OcroseR 12, — Devonport.—Renovatine.—For 
renovating the Board-room at the Workhouse. 
Specifications at the Workhouse. 

Ocroser 14. — Caistor. — ParntInG, Etc.—Re- 
pairs, painting, distempering, etc., of interior and 
exterior of the Public Hall. Specifications from 
Mr. Charles Ai r, Secretary, Caistor, Lin 

OcToBE! For paint- 
ing exterior of the Union Offices. 


For painting at the element 


cation at the Borough Engineer’s Office. _Mr. 
M. H. Sykes, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

* OcTOBER 1 Stepney.—PAatnTInG AND RE- 


PAIRING.—The Stepney Guardians invite tenders 
for exterior painting and repairing works at the 
Workhouse. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


{OcToBER 6, 191| 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WAT) 
WORKS. 


— Ilford. — Roap.—For mak 
Plans and_specification seer 
quantities from Mr. Shaw, M.Insi 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, on 6 
of Ql. 2s., Town Hall, Ilford. 

Octo: 9. — Shrewsbury. 
paving and flagging private streets. | Dre 
at the City Engineer's Office, Municipal | 
ings. Forms of tender and quantities | 
Highways Office, 155, Kirkstall-road, Leeds’ 

OcroseR 10. Preston. — MATERIALS. * 
supply of materials. Forms of tender froy 
W. H. Schofield, County Surveyor, © 
Offices, Preston. 

Ocroser 11. — Birkenhead. — Srresets 
various street works. Plans and specifi 
E quantities from Mr. C. Browr 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Sur 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. Deposit of 10s. 

Ocroser 11,—Wembley.—Roap.—For m 
up of Dagmar-ayenue and _Linden-a 
Drawings and specifications with Mr. Cecil 
Chapman, the Surveyor to the Council, | 
Offices, Wembley. 

Ocrozer 12. — Torridon.—Roap.—Constr 
of a road through the township of Diabeg. 
and specification with Mr. John Macpk 
County Councillor, Diabeg. Mr. John Mac) 
Road Surveyor, Strath, Gairloch. 

Ocroser 13.—Alton.—Matertats.—For 
of materials. Forms of tender from Mr. 
Trimmer, Clerk, Town Hall, Alton. 

Ocrosek 14.—Prenton.—Roap.—For mak 
Waterpark-road. Plans, sections, and Spi 
tion seen, and quantities from the Sui 
“ Ashville,” Pole Hill-road, Heswall. Dep 


10s. 

Ocroser 17, — Hoddesdon. — DraracE 
construction of 9-in. stoneware pipes § 
water drain. Plans and specifications see 
forms of tender from Mr..W. H. Flood, th 
veyor to the Council, High-street, Hoddesc 

OCTOBER —Mitcham.—Roap._For m 
up Oakwood-2 ns and_specificat 
the Council Surveyor, Mr. R. M. Chart, 
Katharine-street, + 

OctosE 7 Lichfield. 
tion of 
seen, 


B 


ewe: 
d specification, quantiti 
tender, on deposit of 31. 3s., f 
Chancellor, City Engineer, 
Office, Stowe-street, Lichfield 
NoveMBER Ebbw Vale. — SrweraGi 
laying stoneware, cast-iron, and steel pipe § 
Fians and drawings seen, and specification 
J. Thomas, Town Engineer ant 

vyeyo: Deposit of 51. 
Novemser 6.—Barnet.—SEWERAGE, | EX 
construction of sewers, engine-house, etc. 
i drawings with Mr. W. B 


fication and 1 f 
M.Inst.C.E., _ Parliament-mansions, 
street, Westminster. Quantities on dep 
31. 3s. 


No Dare. — Birdhope Crag.—Srone.— 
of broken stone, e for road-making 
Artillery Camp at Birdhope Crag. Fo 
tender and specification from Comm 
Royal Engineer, 13, Belle Grove-terrace 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Public Hppointment. 


A ~ ; | 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. | Arg 
| 
*LECTURER on LAW or DILAPIDATNS., EASEMTS., Etc. | London C.C. ... .. | See advertisement in this issue ...........s.sccesseessesenneereseees | fore 
Huction Sales. 

Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. | of 
es : | 
*ARTIFICIAL MARBLE—On the Premises ... | J. Odell & Co. 

BUILDING MATERIALS, SOUTH NORWOOD On the Premises || Hooker & Webb Oe 
DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Exc. Groat Hall, Winchester House, B.C. ... ‘| Churchill & Sim | Oct 
ZRURSAAL SITE (FREEHOLD), MARGATE White Hart Hotel, Marg J. Reeve & Son . | Oct 
TNUBSERY STOCK, SOUTH WOODFORD On the Premises Protheroe & Mo’ : | Oct 
SEREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, GT. ST. HELEN'S, E.C—At th Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddele: | Oct 
EREEHOLD PROPERTY, HARROW WEALD—At the Mart Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley Oct 
TEE LD FACTORY PREMISES, LEYTON—At the Mart Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnett ddeley No 
EEHOLD BUILDING LAND, FULHAM—Ustate Room, 20, 


| Knight, Frank, & Butley .. | We 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 5 
Best Stocks.. * ean 4 13 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings 270 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


£58, d. £s.d, 
Flettons.... . 19 0  BestStourbridge is 
Best Fareham Fire Bricks ... 314 0 
Red . eR) Guazep Bricks. 
e' Best White and 
Buabon Facing 0 Ivory Glazed 
BestBluePressed Stretchers . 1017 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Headers ., 10 7 6 
- 400 Quoins, Bull- 


nose, and Flats 14 7 6 


BRICKS, &e. (Continued), 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


£8. d. £s. d. 
D’ble Stretchers 16 Quoins,Bullnose, 
Double Headers 13 and Flats ...... 14 
One Side and two D’ble Stretchers 16 


Eindseseee 177, 
Two Sides and 
one End......... 18 
Splays & Squints 15 17 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17 
Headers wc... 10 7 
Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 
s. a. 
6 9 per yard, delivered, 
. ™ 


Double Headers 13 
One Side and two 
Ends 17 
Two Si 
one End ..,... 18 7 
Splays & Squints 15 17 


aos 


~ 
AR ARH ® AD 


Thames and Pit Sand . 
Thames Ballast. .. 5 
Best Portland Cement. 29 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0°» 

Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of 

_ ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime . 12s, 6d, per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s, 0d. per ton atrly dpt. 


the 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Barn Stone — delivered on 
Paddington Depot... a 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Eli 
Depot 


Porrzanp Stowx (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggo1 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, 
Pimlico Wharf . . 

White Basebed, delivered on road wagg 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, 
Pimlico Wharf . 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway De: 


road waggol 


Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn R 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue .... 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfie 
Darley Dale in Freestone .... 
. 24  Talacre & Gwes 

Stone 


blocks .... 


j 
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STONE (Continued). WOOD (Continued). VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon, 
‘oNE—Robin Hood Quality. JorsEeRS’ Woop (Continued)— ish Mae 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered ut Railway DepOt, s. 4. Dry Walnut, American, por tt £5. £8, a Pal pean Ca 
Iiiaandom blocks Super, ag inch 9 010 9 1 0 Superfine Pale Hlastic Oak 012 6 
ler Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. — ‘Teak, per load ... ONO) ce EO) 1) a ea ae Rent 
lyn two sides landings to sizes (under | © American Whitewood planks, Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
23 per ft. cube Onda Ol rs On t5 20) CHURCHES 2 ou 6 
2 6 Prepared Floorin Per square. Fine Elastic Carriage - 02 0 
s (random 0113 "Lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage. 016 0 
y in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 Biot 018 6 4, 017 0 ene eels Ta RR BS 
2 in. ditto, ditto. LOG, lin. by ‘Tin! yellow, planed and Finest 2ale Durable Copal ' 018 0 
jYorx— matched ou 0 018 0 xtra Pale French Oil ave Wak (D 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. EERE planedand st3_.0 10 0 Eggshell Plating Varnish ~ 018 0 
2 Diniup/7iniynitsy ined aud a, AVS NN erat 
ler Ft. Super., De ivered at Railway Depot. aioe 3 >? onavio oe fOate Hate eae ane 9 12 0 
win two sides landing to sizes (under 40 tt. | a bicny Waist Sistas ianadand : Beeps CORR 910 s 
he 30 Peer es ae 012 6 015 0 Oak and Mahogany Stain ae Ee 
tin, . runswiek B) : 
Wn bvo skies slabs ee matched. OI Os ORG ERR Ee Wee 
iftaced random flags .. a 2in. by 7 in, yellow, matched Kaottine 010 9 
and beaded or V-jointed rds. 011 0 013 6 Fronch oud Brush Polish | 010 6 | 
SLATES. Lin, by 7 in. ” 014 0 018 6 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. ; eb iy ae iowa Bi OO Ora Oto ——_+---_ 


£3. d. In. In. £9 G5 GL 


6 in, at 6d. to 94. per square less than 7 in, 
pest blue 20x 10bestEur’ka, : I 
13 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


bee anraains cree CgS JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. —All communications with respect to literary 
0 Tn London, or delivered and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
0 16x8 ditto 50 Railway Vans, per ton. EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
0  20x10permanent Rolled Steel Joists, rte ie s. d. Sia, relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
0 eran 12 6 sections LONON = 3) 00) business matters should be addressed to “THE | 
18x10 ditto 912 6 Compound PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. _ | 
6 16x8 ditto... 612 6 sections + 910 10 0 All communications must be authenticated by the 
6 


Steel Compound Stance ois 0) name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections 
TILES. Plitch Plates 


‘At Railway Depot. Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 


6 
) 0 
0 0. x 
tion or not, No notice can be taken of anonymous 
910 0 .. 10 0 0 communications. 
0 0 
0 0 


9 10 The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


a including ordinary patterns ... 7 10 810 authors. 
i ape Se We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
Best “ Hartshill METALS. cations; and the Mditor cannot be responsible for 
brand, plain sand- Per "ton, aaetondont drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
faced (per 1000)...50 0 tron— a, s. a. ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
Be gee d (per @ Common Bars Oo fh © Cites, wtlae he Beast ae ig wae i 
A A rawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
Do.Ornas "i 9 5 0  Sideration should bear the owner’s name and address. 
et iordon). i" ekoeiee “Marked Bars” 10 10 on either the face or Pe of the drawing. Delay and 
i 0: d i arienoanniay trent ae i : 
valeFjerdoe) 3 8 a A SMe my coeerr eit te ace Ee. 
Staffords, (Hanley) P RG Bee 170 2 or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
Reds or Brindled C@andlnpeenie accords tonreladd ecco subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
mm, or brindled. (per 1000) ... 6 Sheet Iron Black— _ received, by the Hditor, who retains the right to reject 
w’ds)(per1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- Ordinary gizes t0.20e: 915 0 =a it if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author of a 
ee 0 8 Heed (per 1000) a o » ” 24g, os proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
ip (per doz. 4 26 ¢. as acceptance. 
ip (per doz. 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6  gheet 1 Tron, Galvanised: “flat, ordinary Pree N.B,—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
ulley (per doz.) 3 0 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to any important architectural competition will always be 
3 ft, to 20 g. & accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
woop. Ordinary sizes to Be. and 34g. =e have been formally asked for or not. 
Buriprne Woop. ” 26 = 
‘ Shectironn Galvanised ——_-@--—___ 
: best 3in, by lin, and 4 Ordina » a 20. 
9 in, and 1Tin. a 7 Sizes toi2i va = 
: best 3 by 9 0) ‘ a TENDERS. 
as: best 2 7 in, and ” Be. 8 sere 
‘ Ivanised Coxrugated Slee C 5 | 
fn., and 3in. by 7in.and8in, 11 10 0 1210 9 Ga communications for insertion under this heading 
as: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than ney pee 6Et. to Sie 2 20g. 14 10 = should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
7 in. and 8 in. Be and 24 g. qe ae = us mot tates ee Ho am. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
: seconds . 1.0 Oless thn best. ’ § cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
las: seconds : 010 0 » » Bost Bott Steel sheets itt ty Sit. the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
iy in. and 2in. 910 0 HOMOMOMmeS t, to 20 g. and thicker... = publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the I 
| by 44 in, and 2 in by Sin, 9 0 0 10 0 0 SETS einen & 2k aa amount of the Tender is stated, or any list in which the | 
lm Sawn Boards— ah ae Z oe ie ender is under . unless in some exceptional 
ee eerie tices 0110) 0) mere) than Cut Nails, Ceo 11 0 0 cases and for special reasons. ] | 
oo nites. * Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 
I o il LEAD, &e. —- | 
mnber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft, £54, a | 
femel(average specification) 5 0 0... 510 0 TLgap—Sheet,English,4Ib.andup 1815 0 ..  — ae HOE exection 08 2 Gomestis eciande 
nds .. 6 nae 8 5 0 Q Pipe in coils . 19 si = Aylesbut EM ourbon-street, 
hl tim’ Hikcas = 
hll timber (6 in. to8in.)...... 3.5 0 310 0 a aU RAAT ttre Se 8 AR DET caret go AE 
35 ster & Cannon .., 258|W. G. Bilis, Ayles: 
dish balks .. 212 6 300 Tgp J. H. Holland.. 252 bur 2 
spine timber (30 fivaverage) 410 0 1. 5 5 0 Vielle Montagne . pa c abe y* 189 
lesian .. = 
Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. fine, in bundles, Is. per ewt. extra, AYLESBURY.—For decorating, sanitary, and other } 
@ Sea: first yellow deals, CorPpER— work to “The Grove,” Grendon Underwood, Bucks, 
in, by li 72410 0 2510 0 Strong Sheet perl 010... — for the Aylesbury Guardians, Mr. F. Taylor, architect, 
in, by 9 in. 2210 0 2310 0 Thin» ape Ot lieelia = 7, Bourbon-street, Aylesbur 
attens,2}in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 1s 0 0 Copper nail » 0 010 = Mayne & Son ...... £285 0) H. W. Ricketts ... £179 15 
ond yellow deals,2in. ya ie x ¢ a 26 i Copper wire » 0 010 = Cero e ene 213 0| Merrick & Hyde... 149 0 
» in, by 9 in, Brass— . H. Holland 201 0| R. J. Thorne, Bier- 
ations 2him.andSin-by7 in. 4 0 0 1. 15 0 0 Strong Sheet DW ae T, Ward... 200 0|  ton* Se hp 
rd yellow deals, 3 in. Thin ... » Ooms = es 
Bee and 9 in. . 71400 .. 15.0 0 A Oats, SS Sy uayFaSuaoeaaetiem climatic 
attens,2}in.and in. by7in. 1110 0 0  Sonppr—Plumbe » 0 0 8 = ee Bin DiC ener: : 
sburg: first yellow deals 5 ‘Tinmen’s eerste = Be idlo vip lackwell, architect, 53, High-street, 
in, by 11 in. 110 0 Blowpipe » 0.1 Boks, — 
fois ta. by 9 in. 18 10 0 0 : ‘1, Adams a E. eS GL er 
attens .. 1400 ) ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF ane 1197 0. 
ond yellow STOCK SIZES.* 1 i 
pn 1610 0 0 Per Ft., Delivered. Holland & Marks 1179 1 
do. 3 in. by 9 in. IRON 9 45 oz, thirds 4d. 26 oz. fourths W. W. Webster 1175 0 
lattens .. a 4 > fourths . lid. 3202. thirds. Smith& Bum. 7 
ird yellow deals, Sin.by 11 in. Te 8 6 aloz. thirds. 3d. » fourths ing, Kettering 1,138 0 
)o. 3in. by 9 in.. J » fourths . 2 Fluted Sheet, = i 
lattens .. 1010 0 ° 26 oz. thirds. > 21 oz, 44d. ing © 
e Sen and Petersburg |g 6 peARNES.—For wood-poring Church-road and Rocks- 
st white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 5 lane, for istrict Council :— 
| 3 im by 9in, 14 0 0 0 ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF fajiniemiss 
atten ‘te deals, 3in. by 11 it zo 0 0 Peri Ft, Delivered ok, Starkey, & Co. ; £1,582 19 2 
ite deals, 3in. by Lin. 1: % L . Co s 1582 19 2 
es Bincky 9in, 18 0 0 0 — }Hartley’s Figured Rolled, Ox- Wy Gites Cone eae amiitsrialy 
Zattens .... 1010 0 0 gs »* ford Rolled, Oce- pp Mite aE Ag OP Ere ial 0 
i-pine: deals . 00 0 4 » anic,Arctic, Muffled, G. Wimpey & Co. .... 2 
der 2 in, thick extra. 010 0 0 and’ Rolled Cathe- T. Wood & Sons ..... 4 
yw Pine—First, regularsizes 44 0 0 dral, white, 8 Rome -Eloonne, ane eae) 
os - en oee Nop iesstth ee Bees ene Improved Wood oes 
sonds, regu eeizes He Pie caper reriine we se Ltd», 46, Queen Vietoria-st et, 
i Pine—Pianks perft.cube, 0 3 6 OILS, &e. £ 8, a. E.C.* soe ore 0 
rig and Stettin Oak Logs— Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 8 4 
rge, per ft. cube. .030 » » in barrels » Wee UG, Seater, 9 
all 026 » in drums. > : T. Wood & Sons 8 
nscot Oak Logs, # 056 Boiled ,, » in barrel » 0 311 G. Wimpey & Co. 6 
Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as » » | » indrums. » 0.42 J. Mowlem & Co 0 
0 0 &. Turpentine in barrels 03 3 W. Griffiths & Co. .. 5 
007 » in drums » 035 Aeme Flooring 
‘Mahogany—Houndra: Genuine Ground Englis Lead, per ton 2410 0 Ltd. r 3 
basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 0 10 Red Lead, Dry > 2210 0 Improv 
lected, Figury, per ft. super. Best Linseed Oil Puity per cwt. O11 0 Ltd., 
1sinch NG oO rs Stockholm Tar ws... per barrel 112 0 LOR Os Ie feet cated 1,999 9 8 
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BIRMINGHAM.—For erection of two homes for 
infants at the Cottage Ho: Mar: ston Green, for the 
Birmingham Board of G s. C. Whitwell 
& Son, architects, Birmin; 


J. Barnsley & Sons 
H. Morgan . 
‘A. C, Hughes 
T. Johnson .. 


2'ss1 12 


3,023 0 
3,000 0 


2,840 0 


alterations and additions to 


CHIPSTEAD.—For 
ad, for the Sevenoaks Board of 


Rock House, Chips 
Guardian 


Bailey, Parkins, 
& Goates 


J. Heath 
North 
Building C: 68015 0 
P. Banks 97 6 i VA 
C. Bentley 694 630 0 0 
Ay Dyes 692 


CREWKERNE.—For alterations and additions at 
“Racedown,” Dorset, for Colonel Pinney. 
Mr, A. Blomfield Jackson, F.R.LB.A., architect, 3, New- 
square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

‘W. Caddy & Sons, Lyme Ri 


egis*...... £2,367 16 2 


FARNHAM,—For additions to the maternity ward, 
and construction of an iron emergency staircase, for 
the Guardian 


Mardon & Mills... £1,338 W. J. Snuggs ... £1,124 0 
Martin & Wells 1,275 Adams, Alton*... 1,081 15 
Crosby & Co. 1,25 


FERRYHILL (Durham).—For erection of an Inde- 
pendent easy Church at Dean Bank, Ferryhill. 
chitect, Durham-road, Finden 


Salkeld.., 
L. Rowe . 
‘T. Hilton 


£745 10 0 
586 5 0 
580 12 6 


Thompson & Den- 
nison, Bland- 
ford - street, 
Sutherland* 


580 10 0 


GUILDFORD —For the erection of _motor factory 
No. 3 at Woodbridge, Guildford, for Messrs, Dennis 
Bros., Ltd. Messrs. Clemence & Moon, architects, 
Bank House, Guildfor¢ 
W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey Station, S.E.* £9,984 

[Twelve tenders received.] 


HAROLD WOOD.—For erection of new dormitory 
buildings at the Grange, for the West Ham Town 
Council 


Clemens Br 


7 | J. W. Jerram £1,8 


Brown Bros... 2,207 0 0| F. Willmott... 1,7 0 
S.H. Moss: :.. 2,000 0 0| A. E. Symes... 1,7 0 
Myall&Upson 1,960 0 0|J.- 8. Ham: 
J. W. Maddi- mond & Son 1,706 0 0 
0 0|A. H. Frya, 
Southend 
0 0} on-Sea* ....:. 00 
00 
HENDON, N.W:—¥or an extension of factory at 
Leather Hendon, N.W., for 


ile, Colindale-avenue, 
. Garstin & Co., Ltd. Me: 
5 Rosemont-terrace, 


s. Coleman. & 
High-road, 


£1,857 | Bate Bros, = 
1,796 | W.-H. 'T. Keiland* 
R.J.Smerdon ...... 1,725 
1,771 


McCor: nie & ‘Son: 


utd... 


KINCRAIG.—For erection of a manse at Alvie, for 
the U.F. Church of Scotland. Mr. A. Cattanach, 
architect, Kineraig, Scotland :— 


W.U Tehvory ie, N.B. 
J. Reid, pee N.B. 
J. 
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LONDON.—For the erection of two sanitary con- 
veniences at Barnes, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. G. B. James, A.M.LC.E., surveyor, High-street, 


| F.W. Hampton 

wo Lowe ... ‘ 
T. Hughes & 
auias ‘Mortlake, 

570| S.w.* 495 


LONDON.—For rebuilding premises, No. 24, Conduit- 
street, W., for Emile et Cie. Mr. A. Blomfield 
Jackson, F-R.I.B.A,, architect, 3, New-square, Lincoln’s 


Inn, W.C. : 
. W. Falkner & Sons 
Patman & Fotherin; ham, Tita. 


H. & E. Leat.. 


LONDON, S.E.—For repairs, redecoration, and 
improvement of the sanitary arrangements at the 
Town Hall, for the Greenwich Borough Council :— 

0 0 0} F. J. Gorham, 

. 207 0 0| G. Redgrove 
ills... 199 0 0|H. Groves, 

W. Mills & Sons 181 0 0| Stockwell-st.* 153 0 0 


NEWPORT (Mon. For erection of E 
premises, for Thomas Cordey, Esq., J.P. Meee E. 


Paves Lister (architects Ne port (Mon) 

W. Collard & Son ... £1,246 | R. W. Moon.. £1,119 

F. H, Saunde: 17,233 | 1 Jerrett. 1,100 

Phillips, Clarke, & J.B. Jenkyn 1,100 
Co. . 1,210| Kirby & Wes 1,100 

Lead 1,200 | H. Thomas & Son... 1,093 

Shopland . Li H. J. Herbert & Co. 1,080 
. Dean... 1,177 | F. Leadbeter 1,078 

Brownscomb & Son 1/150|C. H. Reed, New- 

J. H. Williams ...... 1,139! ‘port (Mon.* ...... 1,043 


ORSETT.—For the erection of concrete walling, 
Union Workhouse, 

Christopher M. 
Duke- 


ete., enclosing grounds at Or: 
for the Orsett Board of Guardians. 
Shiner, A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, 10, 
set, Adelphi, W.C. 


£514 J. J. Laws 
Brown Bro: 


Brown, G 


mn 


HH. Carter 


PORTISHEAD.—For parti: 
at Portishead Dock and erecting a maize flaking x 
and store, for Messrs. E. Bailey & Son, Ltd. Mr. P. 
Rigg, architect, Frome 
Hatherly & Co. 
Hayward & Wooster 
Broad & Sons . 
F, Chown . 

E. Love 
arsh & Stone 
G. A. Hayes 
A. J. Colborne .. 
Peerless Dennis 
Co. 


a 


Lovell & Sons 


Walters & Son... 
G. Downs & Son. 


Bray & Slaughter 
T. 6. Glu 


J. d. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write. 


[OCTOBER 6, IQIL. 


SHARNFORD. 
for the I 


ing a brick and cond 
nite County Council, Ml 


Pick, engineer, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester 
. Hickman. £996 6'9| P. Rourke sees, £988, 
3. Chamberlain.. 980 80]|A, E. Palmer, 
0 966. 00 Glenfield, Le’ 
cester* 930 
Rollston ......... 946 00} 


SHERINGHAM —For erection of cloakroom, 
at Beer Approach, for the Sheringham Urban Dis} 


Council. Mr. all Smith, Council Surye 
Sheringham. Qua ntities by Surveyoi 

A, Chapman | I. W. Neale...... £321 | 
H, Bullen. 386 10 0| Blyth & Son 

W.G. Porter... 37616 8| ‘Sheringham* 320 
C.A.Sadler ... 364 6 9 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £350.] 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—For the remodelling of Ik 
ton Town Hall. J. H. Beckett, A.R.I.B.A., archit 


Longton .— 
H. Willeock & G Tompkinson & 
Grants : Bettelley, Longton* £7 


'T. Godwin 


WAREHAM.—For erection of boundary walls, 
Mr. W. W. Fookes, surveyor, War reha 

G. Pond £275 0 0 
J. Lairfo: 
A. R. Marsh 


235 10 0| 
Tauevoyer stastimabs 


£200.) 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultinge Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limi 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©. Trask & So 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic L: 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materi 
for damp courses, railway arches, wareho 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mi 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terra 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C 


PILKINGTON & CC 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E, 
‘New Cross 1102 (two lines), 


190 & 192, 
Telephone No 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau fAsphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFIN 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE; 
WHITE SILICA PAVI 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines) 


i, Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zinc Roofing 


The most Efficient and Economical 


System 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 


Chief Offices: S52-364, 


in the Kingdom. 


Telephone: 
North 3032 (4 lines), 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W 
Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 


RADITION rightly assigns to the 
various recognised types of archi- 
tecture certain qualities of surface 

tone and texture. These originally 
developed in conjunction with the forms 
defining the characteristics of style. 
Thus a material capable of being treated 
with delicacy and intricate detail induced. 
the worker to adopt these qualities in his 
work, while if it was not he sought his 
effects in another way. 
Nowadays the process is in a great 
measure reversed; the architect deter- 
mines his form of treatment first, and 
afterwards selects the most suitable 
material. ‘The wide freedom of choice 


now open to the designer has its dangers ; 
we see too often the ill result of injudicious 
selection—a fault that could hardly arise 
when architecture owed its form of 
expression to the more limited range of 
materials available. Another mistake, 
less common than the use of inappropriate 
form, but still to be observed in modern 
work, is the adoption of a surface finish 
that either detracts from the propor- 
tionate value to be given to pure form, 
or may not display the essential quality 
of the material used. For example, a 
marble statue if given the maximum 
possible polish will show sharp lights and 
a lack of gradation rendering it.impossible 


to appreciate the delicate subtleties of 
form it should exhibit, while a slab of 
marble selected for its beauty of figure 
may demand a high degree of polish to 
secure its due effect. This problem 
occurs throughout the range of materials 
used for architectural purposes, and it 
will generally be found that if the finish 
bringing out to the utmost the beauties of 
the material is such as will detract from 
those of the design, then the material is 
not the one that should be employed. 
Though, of course, all materials can be 
counted as having decorative yalue in 
their proper place, in our climate the 
interior is usually regarded as: offering 
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opportunities for the employment of 
those more specifically decorative in their 
colours and texture. With us it is rare to 
find a complex scheme of varied materials 
used externally, and rarer still to find such 
a scheme successfully carried out. 

Most of our finest buildings depend 
for their effect far more on form and 
proportion than on the materials used, 
and the selection of the latter, though, of 
course, requiring careful consideration, 
does not entail the series of infinite 
niceties of perception that may be 
demanded in the internal treatment of 
a building of any but the simplest 
character. It appears, therefore, prefer- 
able to devote our attention to those 
materials. that are primarily used for 
decoration and not for construction, and 
to their use in internal work. 

While it would be going too far to 
maintain that in constructive features 
one should not employ highly-decorative 
material, it maybe taken as a general 
tule that the more emphatic the decora- 
tive quality the less suited is the material 
for work having a structural function. 
We get a well-recognised example of this 
in wood panelling, where the framing is of 
straight grained wood and the panels 
may be strongly figured. 

If we bear this general principle in 
mind it will help us in deciding where 
and with what kind of material we shall 
attempt to enhance our architectural 
effects. To begin with, if we are aiming 
at expression by means of pure form, we 
shall avoid the use of anything distracting 
the attention from this. Our colouring 
and texture will be uniform throughout, 
whether wood, stone, or plaster. Pure 
form is, however, a severe taskmaster, 
and can only be acceptable to few minds 
highly trained in the perception of its 
subtleties. It is, in its demand on the 
intellect, almost too exalted for the 
companionship of everyday life, and 
therefore for the sake of easy and pleasant 
variety we bring in wood, metal, marble, 
glass, wallpaper, and the numerous 
materials that attract the eye by their 
qualities of colour and textur 

Taking first materials that are more or 
less uniform in colour, we see a very wide 
range in effect due to their characteristics 
of surface—the differences due to varying 
degrees of polish are too obvious to 
demand attention—but even with matt 
surfaces it is too frequently assumed that 
the colour appears uniform. Now, this is 
never the case. Take, for example, a 
room distempered or painted a perfectly 
uniform tint and examine it carefully ; 
you will find that the room is a rough sort 
of camera-obscura, and that the objects 
outside influence the colour of the various 
portions of the wall. Thus a grass lawn 
will tint all the upper part of the walls 
green, while the lower portion may 
reflect the colour of a bluish sky ; let a 
mass of white cloud pass across, and the 
wall opposite will whiten at once ; while a 
fall of snow on the lawn will alter the 
colour scheme almost beyond recogni- 
tion. So much for the uniform tint, which 
but for such influences as these would be 
almost unbearable. 

Take your flatted wall and finish it with 
enamel, the response to the external 
influences. quoted above is entire ly 
changed ; face with marble having but a 
trifling measure of translucency, and it 
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will be changed again; thus we have one 
set of variations to which we can now 
proceed to add those of colour—colour, 
either uniform, which will enter into com- 
bination with the influences previously 
enumerated, or colour in such materials 
as wood and marble, which is never 
uniform, and thus superimposes yet 
another set of effects. 

Through these stages we pass to the 
adoption of figured materials, which can 
be employed either to produce a sort of 
informal pattern or to concentrate the 
nterest. at certain points much in the 
same way.as.one would use enrichment 
or sculpture. As a type of the former 
we may call to mind. the marble wall 
linings of St. Mark’s, opened out like a 
veneer to give wavy chevrons or vase- 
shaped outlines. The other alternative 
may be seen in the bosses or roundels 
frequently employed by the artists of the 
Cinquecento, while it forms the logical 
reason for the employment of richly- 
figured marbles in columns and pilasters, 
which one might have assumed should 
conform to the rule as regards the sim- 
plicity of structural forms. Indeed they 
do conform up to a certain point, for it 
will be recognised that, if the stability of a 
considerable mass depends on the column, 
too variegated a material gives an impres- 
sion of weakness; it is only where the 
apparent need for support is compara- 
tively slight that the column becomes an 
appropriate feature to attract the eye 
by the emphasis of colour patterns and 
contrasts. The wall of the basilica 
church rising sheer above its range o 
columns demands strength and sim- 
plicity in them, while the gilded scrolls 
and airy flowing lines of the baroque seem 
poised so lightly that the most variegated 
marble will carry them. 

In quoting such examples as these le 
it not be imagined that we deem i 
feasible to lay down a series of rules by the 
application of which it is possible to decide 
the conditions appropriate for the use of 
this or that material; such decisions can 
only be safely formed after long cultiva- 
tion of the artistic faculty. In this, as in 
most other artistic problems, a rule is 
only safe in the hands of one who is past 
needing it. 
Notwithstanding this, we are entitled 
to add a few warnings on some of the pit- 
falls before the décorator in the handling 
of varied materials. It is safer to keep to 
as few kinds of material as possible, and 
to combine only those that suggest a 
certain harmony in their qualities. For 
instance, marble and smooth plaster can. 
be combined by the skilled designer, or 
marbie and glass mosaic, but marble and 
wood or mosaic and wood need most 
careful differentiation of function if they 
must be used together—any suggestion 
of wood supporting marble or mosaic is 
fatal. The wall linings and stalls of the 
great Gothic cathedrals show how wood- 
work can stand inside the actual struc- 
ture; the wood panelling to a modern 
bank with marble ashlaring above it gives 
quite a different impression. Still more 
objectionable is the combination of 
marble or other enduring material with 
such obviously ephemeral surface cover- 
Ings as embossed papers or decorated 
linens. r 

It is not necessary that decoration 
should express the quality of permanence, 
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but its expression should be, consiste} 
throughout, and may range from 4] 
dignity of the purely structural, throug 
all the grades of protective coverings, ; 
such temporary forms as tapestry han) 
ings and textile draperies. 


Seg ues aie 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN INDIA 


RT a time when the protection « 
y} our ancient monuments ¢ 
home has become a nation: 
question, and when we mig} 
have pointed out the procedure of th 
Government of India as a shining examp) 
to us in this respect, Lord Curzon inform 
us in a letter of protest to the Times the 
the excellent system instituted unde 
his viceroyalty is proposed to be aba 
doned by the Indian Government for n 
other apparent reason than that ¢ 
securing a trifling reduction in expend 
ture. In Lord Curzon’s own words :— 

“Tn 1901 the Secretary of State accepted th 
proposals which we had submitted to him i 
1900. We did not seek to abolish the 
sponsibility of the Local Governments for th 
execution of the local work of conservatio 
and repair, because they were the legitimat 
and inevitable agents through whom this mus 
be done. But we sought to encourage an 
assist them in the proper discharge of this dut 
by grants in aid, amounting to one lakh (6,666/. 
ear, and by the appointment of a highly 
trained and competent archzologist to exercis 
a general sup on over the archzologiea 
work of the entire country, to keep in touel 
with the Provincial Governmer to giv 
advice to their officers, and to secure th 
prosecution of a sound and consistent policy 
We were most fortunate in procuring th 
services of Mr. J. H. Marshall, who had server 
a valuable apprenticeship in Greece and Crete 
and who brought to the discharge of his dutie: 
a scholarship and enthusiasm which have re 
animated the entire sphere of Indian archeo 
logy and a tact which has kept his relations witl 
the Local Government free from the smalles' 
symptom of friction. 

Let me describe in a few sentences what he 
has assisted the Government of India to do 
During the past ten years there is not a grouj 
of famous buildings or remains in India—I maj 
almost say not ingle structure—which ha: 
not been examined and taken in hand 
Surveys, drawings, illustrations, and photo 
have been made or remade of the 


graphs c 
monuments in all parts of India. Lists 
remains have been collated, corrected, and 


published, and local museums have been starte¢ 
in every important centre of archeological 
discovery of architecture. 

And now it is proposed, not, of course, to 
bring all this beneficent work to a close—for 
no sane person could dream of such an outrage— 
but to deprive it of the trained supervision of 
the officer and the Department to whom it is 
mainly indebted for i ccess. It is proposed 
once more to revert to the Provincial system 
which has been tried and found wanting. 

In case it should be argued that so excellent 
has been the work of Mr. Marshall and his 
staff that India can now afford to dispense 
with their services, and that the Local Govern- 
ments, redeemed from their former apathy, 
can safely be left to act alone, I answer that 
allowance for the changed spirit 
and for the zeal of individual 
cannot be attempted without 
certain disaster. In the first place, not one 
quarter of the work is yet done. Secondly, 
Local Governments have not got the men upon 
their establishment (it is not their fault) even 
if they have the zeal and the funds. The 
archeologist is not born, but made; and he 
can only be made in India, not by the experience 
of building hospitals or bridges, or even by 
studying Sanscrit and deciphering inscriptions, 
but by careful education in the principles of 
conservation and research.” 

As an example of the type of museum 
referred to by Lord Curzon, we give this 
week an illustration of and an article on the 
Museum at Muttra in the N.W. Provinces. 


Governors, thi 
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t of greater importance than collections 
h as these is the proper supervision of 
great architectural remains represent- 
so many epochs and so many civilisa- 
os. Itis almost impossible adequately 
realise the enormous number of 
portant and representative buildings 
t are scattered throughout India 
1 their exceptional value to the artist 
1 the student. Surely it would be an 
mal disgrace to us if having once 
de an effort to put these under intel- 
‘nt supervision, we should take the 
mograde step now contemplated. 
Hvery architect must have realised 
extraordinary impression that the 
hitecture of India has made on all 
o have studied it. Apart from more 
ent researches, many of which have 
’n summarised in our columns, we 
ve only to run through the pages of 
tgusson to grasp the importance of 
‘se works in the history of the world’s 
thitecture; how one influence has 
tceeded another from the days of the 
yan incursion onwards, its story being 
itself a microcosm of the influence 
racial interactions on the arts. Now 
t we are beginning to realise the value 
such studies, no less for the architect 
in for the general student, to find such 
authoritative body as the Indian 
yernment displaying a disregard of the 
bessity for maintaining an adequate 
stem of preservation and record comes 
a severe shock, and we can only hope 
a the protests of the various artistic 
d archeological societies now being 
phatically voiced will cause them to 
tonsider such an ill-advised decision. 


si a 
NOTES. 


Aw architectural journa: 
must not omit to congratu- 
late the British School 
at Rome—our widely 
preciated Consulate of the Arts and 
ssic culture—which commences its 
kond decade this month. _ Architects 
pecially are aware of the value of the 
stitution, and are likely to increase their 
ard when those who are members 0 
e recent Congress of Architects, having 
countered the learning of Dr. Ashby, the 
irector and admittedly the first of living 
oman topographers, and the charm o 
ts. Arthur Strong, return, and dis- 
minate their reports. The School has 
sen carried on with pitifully inadequate 
nancial support and official encourage- 
ent, as regards the home Government 
any rate; for successive Ambassadors 
ad. influential people have by their 
terest shown an attitude of helpfulness 
marked contrast to the ineffective out- 
me of Whitehall. Many architectural 
udents have made it their centre while 
1 Rome and Italy. We know of two 
ho are working there this year, one on a 
sstoration of the Temple of Fortuna at 
alestrina, and the other, with the kind 
ssistance of Commendatore Boni, on 
ae Arch of Titus, besides the desultory 
ien who stay for a short time only. 
me of the great advantages of be- 
oming a student proper of the School is 
hat one may obtain the so difficult 
ermesse for the museums and galleries, 

freedom which makes a distinctly 
ppreciable difference. The problem of 


The British 
School at 
Rome. 
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the interminable and increasing démand 
for iva at the door of every place of 
interest to students of art is becoming 
acute. Our Education Office is at work 
upon it, and we hope the outcome will 
be satisfactory and soon. The School is 
not yet residential. But the matter is 
being taken up, and we shall be surprised 
if the deliberations of the Royal Academy 
and the Royal Institute bear no fruit. — 


PROFESSOR 
Dawxrys in a letter to 
the Times reminds us of 
the excellent opportunity that the recent 
dry summer affords us for the discovery 
and investigation of our lake villages. 
The water in many of the lakes is now 
considerably below the normal level, and 
a careful survey might be productive 
of valuable results. Professor Dawkins 
mentions that Munro records 113 Jake 
settlements in Scotland and more 
han 200 in Ireland, some of the latter 
having been occupied as late as the 
XVIIth century. Only eight, however, 
have been located in England and Wales, 
ossibly because they have not been 
ooked for. We might suggest that the 
conditions make research much more 
difficult in this case, as most of our lake 
dwellings were probably in flooded marsh- 
and which has since been drained and 
cultivated. Instead, therefore, of merely 
tracking along the borders of still existing 
akes it means probing and excavating 
in likely positions. Probably there are 
many sites that will never be discovered, 
put where a clue is found and excavations 
are undertaken the results are likely to 
afford an ample reward to the investiga- 
tors. The finds at Glastonbury and 
Mere show that the industrial arts of 
spinning, weaving, pottery, and glass- 
making, as well as metal- working in bronze 
and iron, were well known, while many 
other details of the life of this period 
can be realised. 


Tee Boyp 
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........ THE Portsmouth Board of 
Geet Guardians are evidently 
perturbed in their minds 

with reference to the quantities for an 
extension to the local infirmary. So far 
as we are able to judge from a report of a 
recent meeting to consider the question, 
they appear to have discovered certain 
minor discrepancies between the contract 
drawings. and those submitted to the 
Local Government Board, copies of which 
are held by the Guardians. For some 
reason which is not explained, this fact 
seems to have raised doubts as to the 
quantities. No one appears to know 
from which set of plans they were taken, 
though no one brought forward any facts 
and made any definite suggestion to 
explain why it was thought that the 
ordinary procedure had been departed 
from. The mere fact that discrepancies 
existed seems to have aroused suspicion. 
We are not acquainted with the facts or 
with the exact procedure adopted in this 
case with regard to the plans for the 
Local Government. Board, but every 
architect who is worth his salt endeavours 
to perfect his design in the interests of his 
clients up to the last moment, with the 
result that such discrepancies are not 
unusual, and where the. Board is not 
supplied with facsimile copies of the 
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contract drawings they are inevitable. 
Unless the Guardians have more definite 
information than appears in the report 
of their meeting it may not be found 
necessary to call in another quantity 
surveyor just to convince them that it 
is a case of much ado about nothing. 


Tue Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Ser- 
vants concluded their Con- 
ference by passing a resolution, which, 
although drawn in somewhat ambiguous 
ternis, appears to countenance the action 
of the strikers on the Irish railways, in 
hat it “expresses regret that the 
railwaymen on the Great North of 
Ireland and the Midland Great Western 
ailed to respond to the call of the execu- 
ive committee, which was given after 
many urgent requests on the. part of 
those already on strike, and desires 
to point out that such inaction on their 
art was not only responsible for the 
ailure of the men to obtain just terms of 
settlement, but has resulted in numbers 
of loyal members being victimised.” 
Tn view of the claims of this Society to 
be recognised as an official medium 
between the railway companies and 
heir servants, it may be well to recall 
what were the demands put forward 
ny the “loyal members.” Their 
demands were that they should not be 
called upon to handle goods legally 
offered to the railway companies, and 
which the companies were under legal 
compulsion to ~ forward, - and those 
demands were based upon the fact that 
some trade dispute was in existence with 
the firms which offered the goods. 
The ‘‘ just terms of settlement” appar- 
ently were that all the strikers should be 
reinstated over the heads of men who 
had remained faithful to the companies. 
Further comment on this matter appears 
superfluous. 


The Irish 
Railway Strike. 


Arrera time of almost un- 
precedented drought it is 
certainly satisfactory to 
find that the Metropolitan Water Board 
can report favourably at any rate on 
the quantity of water available, especially 
when not only have the sources of supply 
been necessarily restricted, but the 
consumption has also increased. At the 
recent meeting of the Board it was 
stated that in 1910, during the week 
of maximum deniand, the average daily 
supply was 261,333,000 gallons, or 37 
gallons per head. This year the week 
of maximum supply averaged’ daily 
300,094,857 gallons, or 4271 per head. 
The quality is not so satisfactory, and 
shows the necessity of the policy of 
supplying increased storage facilities, 
which has been adopted by the Board, 
and which certainly must be pursued until 
the quality can be maintained, even 
under such exceptional circumstances as 
have prevailed this year. 


Metropolitan 
Water Supply. 


Tue battle of the Infir- 


The Infirmary 


: mary. site is not yet 

Site, . oti J 
Manchester. decided. Since -the re- 
newed - attack of the 


advocates for a new exchange in this 
position the matter has been hotly 
debated by the Manchester City Council 
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at three successive meetings, and on 
Wednesday, by sixty-three votes to fifty- 
five, the question was referred to a specia 
committee. Possibly the alleged un- 
satisfactory result of the Library and Art 
Gallery competition may have affected 
the voting. While the last thing we 
should desire would be to attempt to 
prejudge the assessor’s award, it seems 
clear, from a letter which will be founc 


in our Correspondence column, that 
some dissatisfaction is felt in regarc 


to the interpretation of an important 
and binding condition. We are not 
prepared to endorse our correspondent’s 
views at the present moment, as in fair- 
ness to the assessor and competitors our 
expression of opinion should be reserved 
till the award is made public, but the 
question is of so much importance that 
we feel hound. to recognise the desira- 
bility of a free discussion of the subject. 


et 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By, Wattrr Saaw Sparrow. 


IX.—IN CONCLUSION. 

In this set of brief articles on a very big 
‘subject my aim’ has: been a° simple one, 
namely, to seek out a few of the most general 
principles. and most. useful historic facts 
which ought to regulate the study of bridges, 
and to keep away from the routive informa- 
tion ‘given’ in technical manuals and in 
encyclopedias. My second purpose was {o 
try to attract the newspaper critics, for it 
is with their help alone that great questions 
of art can be brought prominently to the 
notice of the British public. 


Bridge at Gubbio, Umbria. 


When we remember that laymen in this 
country are the chief patrons of art in all 
its phases we must own at once that building 
and architecture belong to the public educa- 
tion of the people, and ought to be so 
considered by all who write about them ; 
particularly in view of the fact that architec- 
ture and buildings are slighted and neglected 
by all popular newspapers. Sports and 
games, books, plays, music-halls, even the 
hobby of “taking” amateur photographs, 
are all dealt with by the Press in a systematic 
and thorough manner week by week all the 
year round; while new houses and new 
bridges, and the vital national interests 
represented in buildings of every kind, are 

assed by in silence, if not with contempt. 
The reason is one of base trade. Newspapers 
earn more from the advertisements of King 
Jerry than they could ever hope to earn by 
respecting design-as an art. While jerry- 
syndicates are willing to pay 300/. for a full- 
page advertisement in a popular newspaper. 
no architect and no real craftsman can expect 
the daily Press to notice good work. 

We must: teach the public to defend its 
own interests. That is the only cure. Not 
one layman in twenty knows that all adver- 
tisements of jerried craftsmanship belong to 
the cost of production, and not one layman 
in twenty can read a book on architecture, 
because very few writers on that subject 
take pains to be interesting. They appeal to 
architects; forgetting the great- patron of 
architecture—the . British public. I could 
name many a book on buildings that requires 
from its readers as much patience and as 
much pluck as climbers need on a cold and 
misty day in the Swiss mountains. 

When TI began to collect photographs of 
bridges I received volunteer advice from a 
good many friends, and all of it ran_on the 
same note:—‘ Don’t forget to be very 
technical in your research. Keep always in 
mind the practising engineer and the office 
architect.” Such was the burden of the 


[Photo. by Alinari. 


warnings that came to me unsolicited.” As | 
any man with common sense would*stud, 
the history of bridges from any standpoin 
except that of social utility. The technie 
of bridges are to be found in a thousan 
books and more ; you can pick and. choose 
you can become a mental carpenter i 
bridge-building, or a mason learned it 
historical methods, or a theorist on th 
modern science of engineering. The gramma 
of construction has a at many teachers 
old and new. . But if you set your heart o1 
the humanity of bridges, their association 
with the life of succeeding generations, you 
guide must be your own research, and it wil 
lead you to larger questions of techniqu 
than those which are dealt with in th 
grammar of bridge-building. 

Tt is pretty plain that an inquiry of thi 
kind needs to be fixed by reference to givei 
sets of social circumstances in their relation 
to given principles that the evolution 0 
society. keeps in vogue: There are som 
common rules as to what is right and bes 
in bridge-building, and their application 
not a matter of difficulty if we find thei 
bearing on actual conditions in a definit 
kind of emergency. For .example, it 
accepted univ as a fact. that way 
of communication in a country, whethe 
railways or high roads, are to our industria 
civilisation what arteries and veins have evel 
been to the human body, the conduits o 
strength, energy, life; they make develop 
ment a natural process, half-automatic it 
action ; and when they decay and perish ¢ 
nation suffers paralysis, locally or entirely 
But, as human nature renews herself in he 
offspring, so in the arterial system of + 
country, roads and bridges and railways ca 
be made permanent by constant restoration 
Only, of course, much forethought must bi 
shown, because we know that. the dire crise 
of war come to all nations, and it is durin 
those crises that bridges and roads are mos 
urgently essential. It is a commanding law 
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refore, that roads and bridges, like the 
ivy and its battleships, must be as fit to 
founter war as science and art can make 
m. ‘This principle, rightly understood, is 
rt 1 many thousands of facts in technics. 
is the essence of technical method in our 
ical attitude to bridge-building. If a 
idge is more vulnerable than it ought to 
, and if it could not easily be mended for 
ht traffic after being hit by a shell or badly 
‘explosives during a strike ; if, 
, it is just a trade experiment in scientific 
Bineering, we need not concern ourselves 
fall with its mechanical genius, for such 
idees are like t e brilliant theories that 
htre around false. premises. The true test 
a bridge is the confidence that we can 
ve in it when the country stands most in 
ed of its services. No bridge can be made 
vulnerable ; it is on land what a battleship 
on thé sea, essential alike to peace and to 
ir;and it~ should give the ‘maximum 
rount of safety that s es can devise at 
hiven period in their co-ordinated evolution. 
That one princip practical guide and 
al interpreter of what is best to study in 
e history of bridges. It helps us not only 
put order into our criticisms, but to 
talogue the accumulations of knowledge, 
id to see how the technics of each new type 
bridge were influenced by ruling methods 
attack and of defence. Nor is it a 
mnefit. to know. what. facts in history 
wrrent history not less than the old— 
est worth examination and rememb 
great deal in modern bridges is theoretic 
ad the interesting and useful thing is. 
ewman said, to: know what is needed for 
ie proof of a point, what is wanting in a 
ne! now a theory hangs together, and 
hat will follow if it be admitted. 
Who knows what bridges in reinforced 
ment may be worth’? What answer will 
Ime give to that question even: from the 
fandpoint of peace and trade? Austria 
as invested great confidence in c¢ ment 
ridges, and France has made, and is making, 
lany experiments along the same uncertain 
ines. You will find much to interest you in 
ie Manuel Théorique et Pratique du Con- 
ructeur en Ciment Armé, by MM. N. D. de 
édesco and V. Forestier. 
For the rest, I hope that the illustrations 
set of articles will be useful to many 
They have been chosen with 
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great care from my collection, and each 
represents a type. To collect such photo- 
graphs from all parts of the world is not an 
task; it means much research and it 
a long time. British bridges are not 
difficult to get at, because we know where 
they are, but the foreign examples are 
troublesome. Students will do well to fix 
their attention on two countries in particular, 
Spain and France, for the following good 
is very rich in bride 
primitiv Roman, medieval, and modern ; 
and from the earliest times to the present, 
moreover, bridge-builders have had the same 
difficult. problems to solve there. Rivers 
that run dry in summer become raging 
torrents in winter after storms ; the country 
itself, geographically, presents many and 
varied problems, from deep and wide 
valleys to narrow mountain gorges; and 
we must remember also that social life and 
trade life have changed less in Spain than 
elsewhere in Europe, so that there has been 
as a rule less interference with the historic 
character of old bridges. Then, as to the 
best means of getting photographs, Lacoste, 
of Madrid, has many, and Mansell, of Oxford- 
street, will obtain from him a general selection 
from which you can make your choice. 
France, too, is very fortunate in haying 
out of, doors—and very often in daily use 
many bridges dating from remote tim She 
has been lucky also in having’ a long record 
in the administration of her Ponts et 
Chaussées. A great many mistakes have 
been made since and during the times of 
Perronet, but these mistakes have some 
French wit and some French vivacity. 
Indeed, a book on bridges in France would 
give, in a simple and direct way, such a 
history of their evolution as would be most 
convenient for experts to verify during a 
long summer’s holiday. 
I have illustrated and mentioned some 
of the most typical French bridges, but no 
harm will be done if I give other very im- 
portant examples. Here is a list :— 
Roman Pertod.—(1) Pont de Sommiéres, 
over the Vidourle, Gard ; ris will be 
studied by M. de Dartein in his 
Francais Antérieurs au Dia-huitiéme 
(2) Ruins of a Roman bridge at ‘Alet 
over the Aude. (3) Remains of a Roman 
aqueduct at Fréjus, Var. (4) Remains of a 
Roman aqueduct at Luynes, Indre-et-Loire. 
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(5) Other remains over the Rhéne at Lyon. 
(6) I do not know whether the noble little 
fortified bridge at St. Chamas still exists ; 
it was there about thirty years ago, and it 
is a monument to be studied with care. 
Illustrations do exist and historical docu- 
ments also. 

Gothic Periods—(1) Pont d’Orthez, on 
the Gave de Pau; fortified. (2) Pont 
d’Espalion, on the Lot. (8) Bridge over the 
Orb at- Béziers (Hérault). (4) Pont St 
Martial at Limoges across the Vi 
repaired and remodelled. (5) At 
Lot-et-Garonne, over the Baise. (6) Bridg 
at Saint-Germain across the Vienne ; XV th 
century. (7) Another bridge over the Vienne 
at Saint-Junien, dating from’ the XTIth and 
XIVth cent (8) Bridge over the Salat 
et Saint-Li » (Ariege) ; restored and re- 


modelled. (9) Fortified bridge at Sauve- 
terre, Basses-Pyrénées, on the Gave d’Oloron ; 


XUIth century. (10) Bridge at Thouars, on 
the Thouét. (11) On the Rhéne at Viviers 
(Ardéche). (12) On the Allier at Voitte- 
Chilae. 

Renaissance-—(1) Pont Henri IV., on the 

Vienne at Chatellerault. (2) Pont Neuf, on 
the Seine at Paris; much altered. (3) 
Stone bridge at Toulouse across the Garonne. 
(4) -Pont--Marie, Paris. (5) Pont Saint- 
Michel, Paris. 
VIIIth Century. —(1) Pont Royal, 
(2) Pont de VIsle, near Bonneval. 
(3) Pont de Blois. (4) Pont des Belles 
Fontaines, near Juvisy. (5) Pont de Tours. 
(6) Pont de Dizy, near Epernay. (7) Pont 
de Neuilly. (8) Pont Fouchard, near 
Saumur. (9) Pont de Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence. (10) Pont de Brunoy, on the 
Yéres. (11) Pont de la Concorde, Paris. 
(12) Pont de Nemours, on the Laing, and 
Pont de Saint-Dié, on the Meurthe. 

Turning now from Central France to 
Languedoc, we get many bridges from the 
XVIIIth century :—(1) Pont d’Ornaisons. 
(2) Aqueduc de Montpellier. (3) Pont des 
Minimes, Toulouse. (4) Pont de Carbonne. 
(5) Pont de Mazéres. (6) Pont de Rieucros. 
(7) Pont d’Homps, on the Aude. (8) Pont 
du Somail. (9) Pont de Villeneuve-lez- 
Maguelonne. (10) Pont de Lavaur; very 
to students. (11) Pont ‘de 
Mirepor (12) Pont de Gignac ; to be studied 
side by side with the bridges of Lavaur and 
Vizille. (13) Pont de Montferrier. 


Belle Alliance Bridge, Berlin. 


[ Photo, by Frith. 
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Bridge at Navilly on the Doubs. 


From a Drawing by M. F. de Dartein. 


(From Vl’ Architecture.) 


Bourgogne, XVIIIth Century—(1) Pont 
de Cousin, ni Avallon. (2) Pont de la 
Barque, near Louhans. (3) Pont des 
EchavannesatCha'on. (4) Pont de Neuville- 
sur-Ain. (5) Stone bridge, near Auxerre. 
(6) Pont de Guegnon. (7) Pont de Navilly. 
(8) Pont de Chalon. 

The work done during the XTXth century 
cannot be summed up in a short list ; it is 
too various in types. But attention should 
be given to the viaduct of Chaumont and 
the great viaduct of Roquefavour, which 
dates from 1845. The design of Belgrand 
can, be studied in the bridge aqueduct of 
Monteveau, while the viaduct of the Pont- 
du-Jour, at Auteuil, brings us in touch with 
the collaboration of Bassompierre and 
Villiers du Terrage. Useful hints can be got 
from Larousse, and M. Béranger, the Paris 
publisher, is a sure guide through the maze 
of metal. bridges. 

The. number of important bridges in 
France was 1,982 in 1873. Of these 861 
were built before the XIXth century, sixty- 
four during the First Empire, 180 during the 
Restoration, 580 during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, and 297 since 1848. Nine of the 
1,982 bridges were of iron ; fourteen of wood ; 
twenty in mixed materials, stone, iron, and 
wood ; six ven in masonry and wood ; 
and 854 in stone. No fewer than 1,067 were 
on national roads, and 891 on departmental 


highwa: only eighteen belonged to the 
strategical lines of communication. The 


total length of all these bridges was estimated 
at 106 kilometres, and their total cost at 
286,507,761 francs. Last of all, here is the 
cost of eleven very notable French bridges ;— 

1. Bordeaux, 501 metres ; 6,850,000 france 

2. Dordogne, at Cubzac, 545 metres 
»200,000 francs. 

3. Saint-Esprit, on the Rhone, 738 metres ; 
4,500,000 franes. 


4. Toulouse. on the Garonne; 
francs. 

5. Libourne, on the Dordogne; 4,236,248 
franes. 


2,700,000 


6. Tours, on the Loire, 434 metres; 
4,224,639 francs. 
Pont de la Guillotiére, Lyon, 263 


metres ; 2,500,000 franes. 

8. Pont de Brest ; 2,800,000 franes. 

9. Pont Neuf, Paris, 231 metres ; 4,000,000 
francs. 

10. Pont d’Iéna, Paris; 6,1 

11. Pont de Roanne, 
6,438,561 frances. 


105. fre 
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If we knew what the bridges of Europe 
now represent in their total money value 
we should be astonished beyond measure 
that an age of trade that hovers continually 
on the brink of war has not had enough 
common sense to make them as secure as 
possible from the perils of strikes and arti! 
lery. Iam the first to draw public attention 
to this fact since Perronet gave his warning 
at the end of the XVIIIth century. 


——__+- 


TOWN PLANNING AT 
BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY 

“Tn taking up this subject it seems appro: 
priate to tell you shortly what the scope and 
character of town planning appear to me to 
be, and the kind of qualification desirable 
for those seeking to practise the art, to 
explain the method of teaching which if is 
proposed to adopt, and finally to show you 
something of the results of town planning 
as practised in other countries and at various 
periods, and so try to give you a bird’s-eye 
view, at it were, of that region which it will 
be our purpose to explore during the coming 
sessions. 

During the last century the town has ke- 
come a unit of increasing importance in the 
national life; and one of the greatest tasks 
which faces us to-day is to transform the 
amorphous aggregations of population, which 
ky courtesy we call towns, into genuine com- 
munities, the expression of whose highly- 
organised social life shall be worthy of the 
honourable title of ¢ We need to bring 
into our city life the same guiding oversight 
and direction in developing the opportunities 
which its position affords, the same correla 
tion of all the different parts, which are 
found so essential for a great modern indus- 
trial concern. Town planning is simply the 
medium through which this organising movye- 
ment finds its practical expression; the means 
which will enable each community to fostei 
the growth and efficiency of those industries 
upon which its prosperity depends, by pro- 
viding for their expansion in those districts 
where they will have the greatest convenience 
of rail and water carriage, power, heat, and 


light, in close touch with the many sub 
ry requirements which facilitate their 
Vhrough town planning the com 


munity can provide for the most convenient 
communication by rail, road, or car between 
the industrial regions, the great centres of 
wholesale and retail exchange and _ the 
various residen distr Through its 
means the most healthy and attractive areas 


can be reserved for residential purposes, and 
their proper development, having regard to 
health, convenience, and amenity, be 

; through its agency also provision 


tion can tbe made by the proper 
distribution of playgrounds, parks, and open 


*From the inaugural lecture on _“ Civie 
Design,” by Mr, Raymond Unwin, given om 
October 6 in the Mason College Building, 


(Photo, by Brogi. 


Ponte della Pietra, Verona. 
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| 
hs. lt is difficult to ygerate the direct 
my, inc ed efficiency, and improved 
jrtunities of life which the organisation 
twns may lead to, and the impetus which 
| thereby be given to the development 
race of healthy and energetic citizens. 
j, then, very meagrely stated, is what I 
Ive to be the scope of town planning 
see it is essentially a synthetic art. It 
sts in assembling and marshalling many 
|, co-ordinating many activities for thei 
ial benefit, and combining the individual 
Js of their expression so as to produce a 
hy, convenient, and a beautiful city. 
Ja planning is not work which we should 
as highly techni in the sense 
we should apply that term to the 
ning of ships and bridges, or to the deter- 
ig beforehand of the acoustic properties 
great hall, for example. The knowledge 
red is extensive rather than intensive, 
the difficulty of the work is due, not tu 
nigh degree of scientific attainment and 
ill necessary for the solution of 
s, but to the number of the sub- 
which must be understood, the breadth 
ympathy which must be developed to 
e the town planner to appreciate the 
phases of life which underlie the 
ities of tne city, and to the range of 
Imation required to embody the materi 
Issions of these activities in one sj} 
bic design that will at once conduce to 
utmost efficiency and provide for a high 
e of beauty as the result of their group- 
Tn teaching town planning a somewhat 
field must therefore be covered, perhaps 
ally wide at the present time, because 
bearing of other subjects upon town 
i has not yet become part of the 
lary teaching in the different sciences 
s contributing to it. 


sential Qualifications of Promoters. 
bked at comprehensively, town planning 
ke described as a co-operative art; it can 
be successfully carried out on a large 
by the cordial co-operation of many 
ts. 

le architect 
aluer, the 


the surveyor, the engineer, 
onomist, the sociologist, and 
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View of the City of Ephesus from Mount Coressus. 


(By B, 


even the antiquarian must all contribute their 
experience and their skill. Some of them must 
decide absolutely the limits within which the 
design must be worked out, and each of then: 
in future must understand the bearing of his 
own branch upon town planning, as part of 
his equipment. It is hoped that this course 
of lectures may be helpful to many who will 
be brought in touch with the work in this 
way, ‘but who may never intend actually 
themselves to design town plans. Some, how 
ever, will in this narrower sense seek to be- 
come town planne What should be the 
qualifications of such a one? He cannot 
expect to become an expert in all the subjects 


touched upon, but he must at least know 
enough of each to be able to co-operate 
intelligently with those who are experts, and 


to assign to the contribution of each its proper 
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Plan of the City Centre, Ephesus. 
(By E. Falkener.) 


Falkener, 1859.) 


place in the whole. He will not, for example, 
be a doctor, but he must understand the con- 
ditions of health in home and factory, and 
must appreciate the importance of space, fresh 
air, and sunlight; he need not be a political 
economist, but he must have enough know- 
ledge of the economics of ground rent and 
house rent to be able to determine the limits 
of air space in the dwelling and garden space 
around it which can be provided in a prac- 
ticable scheme. He need not be a tramway 
engineer or a road surveyor, but when the 
expert in one branch asks that a road shall 
he straight, for the cheaper and simpler in- 
stalling of 1 nes and conduits, and he of the 
other that it Il be cw: sure a more 
even gradient for the , the town 
planner must know enough to appreciate the 
value of both requirements, and to weigh 
them, possibly, against the request of the 
antiquarian that some ancient building on the 
line of the road shall be spared. 

You will think, perhaps, that I am drawing 
a speaking likeness of the Jack-of-all-trades, so 
let me hasten to add that the successful town 
planner must be a past-master in the art of 
design, the art of combining in the proper 
proportion many different parts, so as to 
bring them into that harmonious relation 
which creates of them one organic whole. I 
have ventured to call town planning an art, 
because it seems to me that in essence it 
consists in expressing in a beautiful outward 
form the life of the community. By the 
reatest good fortune it has happened in 
England that town planning has actually 
developed from an attempt to improve the 
homes and lives of ihe individual members of 
the community. T wish to emphasise this 
point because in some other countries, notably 
in America, town planning has come about 
from other considerations. Tf we look back 
a few years, to about the time when Bourn- 
ville was founded, we shall find that the 
movement began with an effort to. reduce 
overcrowding, and to-improve the individual 
dwellir of the people; that the work ex 
tended to the surroundings of dwellings, to 
meet the need for gardens, playgrounds, and 
cpen spaces. From th those who were 
working at the problem went om to try and 
group these improved dwellings into streets, 
which should themselves be pleasant. places, 
and so to arrange these streets that they might 
form attractive villag 
created at Bournville. 


scheme cf 
development, and for bringing the. same 
improvement to bear upon the other branches 
of town life. Only so could these new resi- 
dental areas be brought into proper relation 
with the industries, the public buildings, and 
the open spac Thus has town. planning in 
England developed out of the actual needs 
and life of the people. The essential import- 
ance of maintaining this close touch between 
the life and its ion TT’ ‘eahnot too 
strongly emphs particulaily’ as» there is 
a general idea that when we speak of art in 
connexion with such a sukject we mean the 
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imposition upon the community of some pre- 
conceived pattern or design, spun out of the 
imagination of some detached artist into which 
the life of the community is to be cramped, 
regardless of its convenience, its comfort, or 
its health. 

Tt cannot be denied that examples of town 
planning may be found that have been carried 
out on these lines, but it seems to me that 
it is just because town planning should be, 
not the work of a dictator foisting upon the 
public his own pet scheme, but the work of 
one, who, by his wide sympathy and imagina- 
tion, shall become the medium, as it were, 
through which all the various needs of the 
civic community can find expression and co- 
ordination, that one is justified in calling it 
an art. 

While, therefore, in my own mind, I 
cannot separate that side of town planning 
which consists in providing for the practical 
needs of the community, from what seems to 
me equally natural, namely, the beautiful form 
which their expression should take, it is only 
s the definite outgrowth of the practical, it 
only after those different needs have been 
thoroughly considered and provided for that 
it seems to me possible to bring to bear upon 
the form of their expression that power of 
co-ordination, that faculty of design, which 
will lay the foundation for beauty in the 
completed work. 


Relative Factors in Design. 

In teaching our subject, therefore, we shall 
begin with some study of the different human 
requirements that a town should satisfy, and 
inquire into the kest practical means of pro- 
iding for them, seeking to understand the 
different units of our design before we attempt 
to put them together. We shal! study the 
individual home, the various kinds of house 
adapted to the life of different members of the 
community, the disposition of its different 
rooms and offices in relation to the street and 
to the aspect of its frontage, to secure the 
most healthy and convenient dwelling within 
the strict limits of economy. We shall study 
the question of gardens attached to the house, 
the size of plot which is desirable, and the 
relation between this, which fixes the number 
of houses to the acre, and the cost of land 
development, tracing the effect upon the house 
rent. 

We shall take the workshop and factory, 
the market and commercial building, the 
school, church, and public buildings, and con- 
sider their requirements in the same way. 
We shall study the different kinds of open 
spaces, such as the playground, the park, and 
the reserved area of wild country, and their 
relation to the population. We shall inquire 
into the varying amounts of traffic developed 
in different circumstances, and the width and 
kind of road desirable to meet each case. 
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together with the relative cost of these roads 
and the effect of their use upon the rent of 
adjacent land. Only when we have learned 
something of these component parts shall we 
be ready to combine them in the planning of 
sites. At this stage we must take account of 
the influence which the nature of the site 
must exercise on our plan; we must survey 
its surface, take levels, that we may record 
its undulations by contour maps or models, 
and note its natural features. Having done 
this, we must study the spacing of the roads 
upon its surface, their relation to the con 
tours, and their lines, whether straight or 
curved. 

Finally, the architectural considerations 
governing the grouping of the buildings upon 
the site, and the reaction of th upon the 
exact form of the plan must be studied. 

Thus we shall be prepared to undertake 
simple site planning, to bring together units 
which we have studied, and to dispose them 
in suitable designs for limited sites. We shall 
then take up the wider field of the relation 
of the site plan to the town plan; we shall 
find that we must study the social and 
economic conditions of the whole population 
much as we have studied those of the 
individual units. We shall realise how 
necessary a preliminary to town planning on 
a large scale is the “civic survey,” as Pro- 
fessor Geddes has well called the study. 
Such subjects as the varying density of 
population, the past development of the city, 
its present tendencies of growth, its existing 
railway and other traffic facilities, the dis- 
tribution of water supply, drainage, and 
other services, must all be understood before 
we can wisely attempt to plan the town exten- 
sion. We shall find that there already exists, 
or needs creating, some civic centre, or per- 
haps minor centres, where the public or semi- 
public buildings can be grouped in convenient 
relation to one another; the position of these 
and the configuration of the ground will 
together greatly influence the main frame- 
work of roads. We shall eventually come to 
see how the practical requirements of the city, 
the relation and proportion between its central 
spaces, its main highways, its minor centres, 
and its subsidiary roads, leading naturally to 
emphasis in some parts and subordination in 
others, harmonise entirely with the principles 
of design, and how the proper provision for 
and expression of the varying requirements, 
so far from hampering the designer, will help 


by the opportunities afforded towards the 
creation of an orderly and beautiful result. 
This does not mean, however, that no care is 


to be taken to produce a beautiful result. 
Beauty is, indeed, intimately asscciated with 
use, with fitness for purpose and function 
But it is not the same thing. Use and fitness 
dictate certain lines of development, but 
usually they are not exact lines, rather they 


Photo. by TR. Rodger. 


View at Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
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are limits of deviation. It seems to meq 
it is the duty of the town planner, in so 
as he is an artist, to learn those limits y, 
seldom to transgress them, and then only 
attain results overwhelmingly worth wh 
So long as we approach our work in 4 
spirit, no study of the beauty of styles 
be too thorough, no training of our imag 
tion and taste too severe, that will teach 
to judge the right relation between ma 
and voids or will help us to acquire t¢ 
feeling for proportion which is the 4 
qualification for fine design. It will ind 
be a great accomplishment if we can sat) 
the practical requirements of our cities 
by town planning, but it is quite unnat 
for man to be content with this. Every tt 
planner should look forward to acquiring 
power of imagination, which will enable h 
by the spacious and orderly disposition 
tlie parts upon the level plain, or by the pi 
of them up in masses on the hillside, to! 
press something of the dignity of corpo 
life which it is his highest function to reve 


Need for Co-operation. 

It will be sufficiently evident that such 
sults can only come about by the cordial 
operation of all those engaged in city deve 
ment, supported and encouraged by 
intelligent appreciation of the citizens; 
this reason it is hoped that this lectures 
may be of use to many who will ne 
attempt the practice of town planning desi 
to the architect, that he may realise 
dependence on the engineer and_surve} 
that he may in the design of his building ¢ 
sider the total effect of the town as @ 
important than the individual promine 
of his own building; to the engineer, that 
may realise the intimate connexion ketw 
all his work and the activities and life of 
people, and that he may appreciate 
importance and function of the designer to § 
the final perfection of beautiful form to 
work; to the student of social science, 1 
he may realise how the life of the commu 
and the form of its city act and react 
upon the other, and how, through the poy 
given by the Town Planning Act, which - 
form one of the later portions of our st 
much may be done, not only to express, 
to foster the social life of the community, 

As I hope the town planning school m 
by putting a new point of view; contril 
in some slight extent to the interest of ¥ 
in the schools of allied departments, so I 
sure it will derive most valuable help f 
any co-operation which may be practica 
Contact with the school of social study 
ive us new insight into the problems ¥ 
the practical solution of which town plam 
is concerned ; and it is possible with their 
that we may be able to make some civi¢) 
veys of parts of this city which will not 
educate ourselves, but may be of some h 
use to those who have undertaken the ¢ 
task of making a plan for the whole of 
important city, for I am sure this is the 
towards which they have made a beginni 
tion with the department of ( 
engineering under the inspiring leadershyy 
Professor Dixon, in whose department 
school has been placed, will not only 1 
to keep us practical, but will, I hope, } 
us expert guidance on many matters conne! 
with the surveying and engineering sides 
town planning. TI am already fascinated 
the new possibilities which Professor Dix 
system of photographic survey seems to ¢ 
up for attaining a thorough grasp of 
physical features of the site, a matter of 
greatest importance in the higher field: 
town planning. 

There being in this University no dep 
ment of architecture with which perhaps 
subject of civic design and town plam 
would naturally be ai ted, we could 
I think, have had better fortune than t 
put under the guidance of Professor D 

Mr. Unwin illustrated and empha 
points by showing on the screens some res 
already attained by town planning. 

ee ess 


FORTHCOMING SALES. 

Next Wednesday, October 18, will be 
at the Auction Mart, by Messrs. Edwin! 
Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley, the buil 
site now occupied by the New Synago 
Great St. Helens: also adjoining land. 
the same day will be put up for sale 
freehold property at Harrow Weald, Ja 
owned by the Middlesex Duck Plant 
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| GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
Hessrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have com 
ioned Mr. Bernard F. Gr to design 
Christmas cards for Their Majesties King 
ge V. and the German Emperor. 


Rebuilding in Regent-street. 

e of September 15 we illustrated 

‘anner’s designs for the rebuild- 
Oxford-circus—south-west bow—and 
mt-street to the corner of Princes-street, 
n the present Crown leases fall in. The 
olition has been begun of Nos. 114-120, 
ithe east side of the street, for Me 
icoll & Co.’s new premises after Mr. 
ay Tanner’s designs. The old 10p 
mises stand in one of the blocks designed 
iNash. - 
King Edward VII. Memorial, India. 
bust of King Edward VII., to be sculp- 
d by Mr. Bruce-Joy, will be placed 
the Executive Committee of the Memorial 
d, Punjaub, in the Mayo Hospital, whose 
sion forms part of the Memorial scheme. 


atue of King Edward VII., Manchester. 
lv. John Cassidy has been appointed the 
ptor of the Manchester memorial to the 
King, which will consist of a colossal 
nze figure, in Garter robes, with sceptre 
orb, upon a granite pedestal 30 ft. high, 
tlooking Piccadilly. 
St. George’s Church, Leicester. 
‘he fire that broke out in the night of 
ober 5 at Messrs. R. Rowley & Co.’s 
imises in Queen-street, consumed the roof 
George’s Church, and eventually de- 
ed all but the spire and walls of the 
ice. The church was built in St. 
tgaret’s parish by the Parliamentary Com- 
sioners, at a cost of 18,000/., from designs, 
the later English style, of Parsons. 

The Widening of Euston-road. 
rhe General Purposes Committee of the St. 
In 3orough Council are to recommend the 
incil to refuse its statutory consent to the 
posal of the London County Council to con- 
ict a new tramway along the Euston-road 
link up the existing tramways with those 
King’s Cross pending a satisfactory decision 
regard to the widening of Euston-road 
loughout its entire length. 


The Kursaal Site, Margate. 
(he freehold of the Margate Kursaal site, 
ether with the partly-erected buildings 
veon, and the sea wall and promenade, are to 
sold on Monday, the 16th inst., by Messrs 
Reeve & Son, at the White Hart Hotel, 
irgate. The property has a direct sea 
ntage of about 600 ft. The lot will in- 
de a freehold site, situate in Cold Harbour, 
ving a sea frontage of about 150 ft. adjoin- 
t the above. 
Manufacturers and Strikes. 

[t is stated that the circular of the Council 
the London Waterside Manufacturers’ 
sociation with respect to the proposed 
neral organisation of London manufacturers 
t defensive purposes is meeting with a wide 
sponse, and that a list of those firms who 
» prepared to join the new combination 
ly be published shortly. 
Westcliff 
It is probable that the Western Esplanade 
Ml ke completed during the winter months at 
iff-on-Sea. 
Labourers’ Cottages, Newtownards. 
Tn view of the need for additional cottages 

the Newtownards district, the Rural 
pucil are urging the Local Government Board 
hold an inquiry on an early occasion so that 
loan may be arranged. 


| Royal Archeological Institute : Visit to 
Westminster Abbey. 

An autumn meeting of this Institute will 
» held at Westminster Abbey on Friday, 
ctober 20, under the direction of Mr. 
y. H. St. John Hope, to complete the 
camination of the medieval monuments and 
rniture. Admission will be by ticket, and 
ckets will be aed to members strictly in 
‘der of application. Members desirous of 
tending are requested to apply to the 
secretary, G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, Secretary, 
J, Bloomsbury-square, W.C at once, 
aclosing: a’ postal order for 2s. 6d. 
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The Medel Engineer Exhibition. 

This Exhibition is being held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, S.W., from 
October 13-21. Tt is the third of its kind, and 
demonstrates the recent progress which has 
been made in model or small-power engineer- 
ing, both as a hobby and as a useful fa 
in teciiical education. A model railway 
76 ft. Jong, will be shown, on which ste 
and electric locomotives will be running. 
Some of the models will pull one or more 
passengers. An engineering workshop, fully 
equipped with lathes and light machine tools, 
is arranged, in which daily demonstrations of 
model-making and metalworking proce 
will be given. Mr. V. E. Joh 
show a working model elect 
monorail rail, several types of harmonographs, 
and geometric pens drawing curves. There 
will also be a collection of about 100 models 
entered in competition for gold and silver 
medals, and a loan section, containing a 
number of. models of an interesting nature. 
Amongst these is a working model of a modern 
engineering workshop, to the building of 
which Mr. E. J. Windsor, a North London 
optician, has devoted his sparé time for six- 
teen years. It reproduces  screw-cutting 
lathes, milling and planing machines, benches, 
hand tools, overhead travelling crane, and 
even the steam engine which drives the shop. 
There will be a trade section, in which will ke 
found an array of tools, castings, and 
materials required by model engineers. 


Lectures on Renaissance and Ancient 
Architecture. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher gave on October 2 the 
first of his course of lectures on “ Renaissance 
Architecture.”’ He explained that he would 
deal with architectural history from a popular 
point of view, and trace its evolution in the 
countries of Europe. He referred to the history 
of architecture as a visitle exponent of civilisa- 
tion uniting and embracing the other. arts, 
and pointed out that all modern design was 
founded upon old art, but altered in order to 
conform to existing conditions. A knowledge 
of architecture is necessary to architects, 
craftsmen, and art students, and authors also 
require a knowledge of it for the setting of an 
historical novel, because a mere story about 
people without reference to the buildings in 
which they lived would remain dull and un- 
interesting. The antiquary and the con- 
isseur should also be interested, for the 
ination of collecting is much increased by 
a knowledge of the dates and periods of archi- 
tecture. The teaching profession is beginning 
to realise that to make history interesting 
the students should ke shown the type of 
buildings in which our ancestors lived and 
1ipped. A knowledge of architectural 
ory was indispensable to all who travelled, 
for to travel without such a knowledge was 
like having a book in front of one without 
the ability to read it. Mr. Fletcher next 
gave a short illustrated résumé of ancient and 
medieval architecture in order to show the 
evolution of architectural forms from the 
earliest times. Mr. Fletcher's first lecture on 
“ Ancient Architecture ”” ven at the 
British Museum on the y following. 
Architecture, the lecturer ained, was. the 
visible exponent of civ embracing 
the other arts, and all present-day buildings 
were founded upon old art suited to modern 
needs., ‘The study, of architecture was. thus 
necessary. to architects, craftsmen, and .art 
students, and, further, 1t would be difficult to 
find anyone to whom a. knowledge of the 
subject would not be beneficial: The author, 
journalist, photographer, and antiquary all 
i a knowledge of the evolution of the 
ve-periods of architecture in order to 
help them in their work. The teaching pro- 
fession now also endeavours to make history 
interesting by referring to the dwellings and 
temples constructed -by the different peoples 
to suit their social and political requirements. 
A short illustrated review of ancient architec- 
ture showed the different types. of buildings 
and -referred to the ious influences—geo- 
graphical, geological, climatic, religious, social 
and political, and historical—which aided in 
their evolution. 


University College Course in Heating and 
Ventilation. 


The Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers for some time has been endeavouring 
to promote the interests of the scientific study. 
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in the higher branches of heating and ventila- 
tion engineering in some of the centres for 
higher technical education in this country. 
With the help of a grant from the London 
County Council, a lectureship has been ins’ 
tuted at University College, London. A 
laboratory has been equipped, and it is hoped 
that the work will receive the support of 
those interested. Mr. H. Barker, B.A., 
3.Sc. (Lond.), Whitworth Scholar, has been 
appointed the first lecturer. There are many 
questions in heating and ventilation which 
have not been investigated, and very little 
knowledge is available on some points, and 
the work to be done at University College 
should therefore be of considerable value to 
the community. Germany has long been pro- 
vided with elaborate and extensive buildings 
for the study of this subject, the funds having 
heen provided by the Imperial Government. 
The Government of this country is not in 
such close touch with the requirements of 
technical edncation as the Government of 
Germany is, and in consequence this branch of 
engineering has hitherto sufered from neglect, 
and the thanks of the community are due 
to the London County Council for their 
public-spirited action. “The session is to ke 
opened by a series of public lectures at 
University College, in which the present posi- 
tion of the knowledge of this “science will be 
discussed and reference made to the paths 
along which development is to be expected. 


——_+---—__—_ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Burslem Public Buildings. 

Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
note in your next issue that the above was 
the joint work of Mr. T. E. Cooper and 
myself. 8. B. Russert. 


Manchester Library * Competition. 

Str,—There has been a delay in publishing 
the award of the assessor, andthe cause has 
now been made known. The assessor has 
placed a design first which does not comply 
with one of the most essential conditions, and 
which provides a library of a type which the 
Committee do not want, and which, if erected, 
would be not only out of date, but would 
make the city ridiculous. All the books, the 
Manchester Guardian. es, are in the 
selected design to be placed in the cellar. 

On page 5 of the printed instructions precise 
details are given of the book-store required, 
which would be similar to that of the design 


ago. 
sited the best recently-erec 
Europe and the United States, and published 
a report, illustrated with plans of the best 
modern libraries, which all competitors could 
consult at the present reference library. 
There can be no doubt whatever of the type 


of book-store the Committee required. It was 
the business of the assessor to study this re- 
port, to- ascertain the result of the Com- 
mittee’s Vv to type libraries, and obtain 


their views and experience of library manage- 
ment; above all, to see that the conditions 
embodying these views were adhered to by 
competitors. ‘The. a or could see in the 
Manchester libraries books stored) in. cellars 
and on the .mc modern system, and a 
moment's conversation with the. librarians 
would -have convinced him that the storage of 
books in a cellar is preposterous: and hope- 
lessly out of date. 
Manchester architec 


s are taking vigorous 


action; a protest h. been, sent to the 
Likraries Committee, suggesting that the 
award should be set aside, that the competi- 


tion should .be reopened, . other - assessors 
appointed, and that, competitors be invited to 
send back their designs for further considera- 
tion. The writer suggests that competitors 
from all parts of the country should write to 
the Likraries Committee, Town Hall, 
Manchester, to the same effect. 

There ‘is no excuse: whatever for the 
assessor’s selection; .the intention, of the 
Libraries Committee is perfectly plain, and, 
should there have been any doubt, a moment’s 
conversation with the Chief Librarian would 
have cleared-up the point.and convinced him 
that. thé storage of books in a cellar would 
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be a monstrosity. There is also no excuse 
for a competitor sending in a design so con- 

to the obvious intention of the 
ctions. 

With the books in the cellar the problem 
to be solved becomes quite another one, and 
plans could be worked out in great variety; 
should cellar storage be desired, another 
competition should be arranged. 


Manchester. T. Smneron. 
[*,* Some rema: on will be 
found in our ‘“ Notes ‘D.] 


The Further Strand Improvement. 

Srr,—The years pass by and still the middle 
and eastern island sites in the Strand remain 
unoccupied. It is nearly nine years since 
the Further Strand Improvement Committee 
was instituted at a public meeting held in 
the Essex Hall, and the position of affairs 
with regard to the Strand is what it was then, 
with the exception that a small plot has been 
built on by the Government of Victoria, 
Australia. Private enterprise will not touch 
this land as now laid out on the terms de- 
manded by the London County Council, 
though it is situate in what is perhaps the 
most frequented thoroughfare in the Metro- 
polis. This is a serious loss to the ratepayers 
and a blot on the Capital of the Empire. 
Not only does the land remain unoccupied, 
but one of the buildings erected on the 
western island site, viz., the Gaiety Hotel 
and Restaurant, is closed. 

Under these circumstances, after a decade 
of failure to get the land covered, it is not 
unr nable to the London County 
Council to reconsider its policy in this con- 
nexion. All parties in the Council are equally 
responsikle for the policy adopted up to now, 
so that there should be no party feelings 
aroused by the reopening of the question. 

The plan advocated by the Further Strand 
Improvement Committee has received the 
widest and most influential support, and the 
Press has been. practically unanimous in its 
approval, while the only serious objection 
in the Council itself was the one of cost. The 
Council was advised that the land required to 
carry out the plan of the Committee would 
involve a loss in land yalue of no less than 
239,4002. The Committee has alwa 
exception to t valuation, and it has now 
obtained an independent valuation from 
Messrs. Southon & Robinson, the well-known 
surveyors of Chancery-lane, who put the value 
of the land required for the improved roadway 
and island pavement provided in the plan of 
the Committee at not more than 107,5007., or 
no less than 131,9007. below the estimate on 
which the refusal of the Council to adopt the 
plan of the Committee was based. 

Marx H. Jupen, Hon. Secretary. 
Further Strand Improvement Committee, 
7, Pall-mall, S.W. 

——e-o_-o+—_ —_ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Clay Foundations. 

Srr,—I built a motor-house about two years 
ago s 15 ft. long and 10 ft. wide, of 9-in. 
brick walls upon 9-in. cement concrete founda. 
tions on a clay bottom; there are four cross- 
ties to the roof. 

The window arches have just begun to 
crack and become loose, and in danger of 
falling. Can you enlighten me at all as to the 
probable cause, and what the best permanent 
remedy would be? Grorer Exms. 

[*4* Owing to the exceptional summer, the 

clay has dried and shrunk. We fear there is 
no permanent remedy but underpinning to a 
depth of 5 ft. or 6 ft.—Ep.] : 
_ Srr,—During dry autumns, buildings on 
London clay are very liable to settlement, and, 
this autumn having succeeded a very dry 
summer, these settlements are of a more 
serious nature than generally met with. It 
has appeared to me that such settlements 
might be easily obviated if householders would 
only turn on a hose now and then, so as to 
keep the suksoil wet. : 

In the case of one small settlement that 
T have, I have been able to bring the build- 
ing back merely by applying the hose, and 
I feel certain that if this were done in many 
cases underpinning would be obviated. , 

C. H. Cooprr, M.Inst.C.E. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Brentford.—Plans lodged by Mr. J. J. 
Fuller haye been passed for four houses in 
Ivy-crescent, Bollo-lane. 

Bushey.—The Urban District Council have 
passed plans for Messrs, Broad & Patey for 
alterations and additions to California House, 
Bushey Heath. 

Deptford.—A plan has been passed for Mr. 
O. Archer for the enlargement of the school ai 


the Salvation Army Hall, Ma Ann’s- 
buildings. 
Last Ham.—A sub-committee has been ap- 


pointed to consider the question of duplicating 
a portion of the tramway track in High-stre 
North, in connexion with the repaying. A 
plan has been passed for M . H. Leadbetter 
for twenty-nine houses, le Ilford-lane, 
Dersingham-avenue. 

Feltham.—Mr. W. J. Drinkwater has had 
plans passed for five houses in Alfred-road. 

Finchle: ‘The tenders of Mr. G. E. Cloke 
and Mes H. Elliott & Co. have been 
accepted by the Urban District Council for 
making up Rosemount-ayenue, Falkland- 
avenue, by the former, and Lyndhurst-gardens 
by the latter. Plans and estimates have been 
approved for making up the following roads :— 
rgvle-road, Briarfield-avenue, arence- 
gardens, Etchingham-road, extensions, and 
Windsor-road extension. The following plans 
have been passed Mrs. Garcia, alterations 
and additions to Kingswood, Hendon-avenue, 
also motor garage, Dollis-avenue; Mr. J. 
six houses, Rosemary-avenue; Mr. 
. Scott, three houses, Cyprus-avenue, 
Fitzalan-road; Mr. W. Peachey, four houses 
and building lir Etchingham Park-road: 
Empire Picture Palaces, Ltd., alterations and 
additions to Atheneum, High-road; Mr. J. 
King, eight houses, Trinity-avenue. 

Hammersmith—Plans and sections have been 
approved for paving the carriageways and 
footpaths of Standish-road. 

Hampstead.—The portions of West End-lane 
from King’s Gardens, to St. James’s Church, 
and from Inglewood-mansions to West Enid 
Green, are to be paved with 4-in. creosoted 
deal blocks on 9-in. concrete foundations 
cluding 1-in. floatin at estimated costs of 
2,750/. and 1,3037. respectively. The portion 
of Fairhazel Gardens, between Goldhurst- 
terrace and Belsi ad, is also to be repaved 
with wood at an estimated cost of 731J. 

Hendon.—The footways in Lanley Park, Mill 
Hill, are to be paved with red-paving bricks 
with gravelled rgins, in lieu of artificial 
stone, and the rriageways with tarred 
macadam, in order to minimise the nuisance 
from dust. Sanctions have been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 622l. for strect improvements in Bittacy- 
hill, Mill Hill, and 1722. for paving works in 
Church-terrace, Hendon. The Works Com- 
mittee report having had under consideration 
the question of adopting a by-law as to the 
thickness of walls for factory buildin imilar 


a 


: for fi gs, simile 
to that in operation in the city of Birmin 


ham, and have decided to adopt such by 
and _ to take the necessary steps to procure the 
i plans 
Lid., 


confirmation 
have been 
forty-eight 
Finchley-road, 


thereof. “The following 
passe srs, Haymill 
jouses, 


and 


Freeman & Barber, Mill 
Hill; Rev. EF. Fit resbytery, Crickle- 
wood-lane, Child’s Mr. Aish, thirteen 
sabington-road, and Wroughton- 
te nsfield Kstate; Mr. Tuckwell, 
four Princes Park-ayenue; Mr. P. 
Dollar, alterations and additions to premise 
Crick Mr. W Ki eight 
= Me Garstin 


, Colindale-avenue ; 
teen houses, Leeside- 
houses, 


. Edr 


8 are to be carried out to 
; g of Manor-gardens, and 
portions of the carriageway of Highbury New 
k, at an estimated cost of 2307. and 270/. 
sectively. The 12-in. pipe sewer in Story- 
street is to be reconstructed for a length of 
185 {t. with 9-in: pipes encased in Portland 
cement concrete, at an estimated cost of 1507. 
The wood-paving of a further section of the 
carriageway in Hornsey-road is to be repaired 
at an estimated cost of 3007, and the blocks 
required therefor are to be purchased from 
T. Gabriel & Sons, Commercial-road, 


Lewishim.—Tenders are to be inyited for 
paving and forming Datchet-road as a new 
street. The asphalt on the footpaths in Turner. 
road is to be relaid at an estimated cost of 
957. Plans and estimates are to be prepared 
for the paving of Manor-lane, from Manor 
House-gardens to a point about 170 ft. south 
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of Northbrook-road, as a new street. 1 
following plans have been passed :—Mr, 
Nicolls, three houses, Manwood-road; Meg 
Norfolk & Prior, five hous Verdant-la 
Mr. James Watt, six houses, Bellingham-ve 
St. Puncras—Electricity mains are f0 
extended in St. Alban’s-road and Brookf 
Park, at an estimated cost of 100J. 
Watftord.—The Urban District Council 
accepted the tender of Mr. W. Wright, 
Chesham, at 759/. and 239/., for the paving 
Whippendell and Sydney roads respecti 
The following plans have been passed: 
Watford Manufacturing Compan: 
Vi-Cocoa Works ; s. Clark 
house, Eastbury 


, Gl 


houses, Euston-avenue Messrs. Bracey 
Clarke, s houses, Ashby-road; The Farm 
and Cleveland Dairies Company, Ltd., 4 


houses and _ busine: premises, Queen’s ¢ 
Euston avenues; Trustees of St. Michael d 


All Angels’ Church, Durban-road and Mildy 
avenue. 

West Ham.—At the request of the Secret) 
of the South West Ham Cong i 
Mission, the portion of Victoria Doe! 
which abuts on the Victoria Dock-road © 


gregational Church is to be paved with wo 
The following plans have been passed :— 
A. Moore, alterations, Alexandr 
High-street, utford; Mr. J. Rivett, ad 
ions and alterations to Nos. 3 and 5, Windm 
Mr. E. Stockdale, additions to laund 
stone-road, Stratford. 
minster.—Macadam repairs are #@ 
sd out in Chester-square and Tachbro 
street, at an estimated cost of 1002. and § 
pectively. Twenty brick gullies are to 
constructed in various streets at an appre 
mate cost of 450/. The tender of the Tmproy 
Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., has be 
accepted ‘at 2297. 16s. 8d., for paving 3 
northern portion of Burleigh-street, with ce 
bined strip pavement. An applicationll™ 
been received from Mr, W. J. Ancell, are 
tect of the hotel proposed to be erected on + 
island site bounded by  Glasshouse-stre 
Sherwood-street, Brewer-street, and Air-stre 
for the construction of a 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 
brick drain under the roadway of Air-stre 
from Glasshouse-street to Regent-street, to 
connected with the London County Coun 
main sewer in Regent-street. This is to 
granted, subject to the work being carried « 
by the Council at the expense of 1 
applicants, and to thé latter depositing the st 
of 1,200/. prior to the commencement of 4 
work, also to other protective conditions. 
following plans have been passed :—Mr, 
Cave, buildings on site of Nos. 18-21, Hi 
market, and Nos. 1, 3, and 5, Orange-sir 
Mr. Billerey, building, Page-s 
Smee & Houchin, building line, Nos. 
13a, Cockspur-street; Mr. E. Wimperis, 
building motor garage, etc., Pembroke-mej 
Halkin-street. 

Wimbledon.—The Borough Surveyor | 
been instructed to prepare the bills 
quantities and detailed plans for the enlar; 
ment of the Administrative Block at ¢ 
Isolation Hospital. A report of the Borou 
El ical Engineer to the effect that it 
a + an electric transformer s1 
station in the parish of Coombe has be 
adopted by the Council, and they have agre 
to lease sufficient land near the entrance 
the Coombe Hill Golf Club’s premises for t 
purpose. Plans have been passed for Mess 
Whitehead Bros. for additions to “‘ The Elms 
Wimbledon-hill, also for Mr. J. S. Brockl 
for three houses, Wilton-grove. 

Woolwich.—The following plans have be 


passed:—Lord Rowallan, per Mr. J. 
Bassett, 121, arlshall-road, Eltham, § 


rdens; Messrs. H. Colli 
$. A. Douglass 
ch, _ motor  factoi 
rrage-g ; Mr. Victor Lister, per Mess 
Steven & Son, 55, Hill-street, Woolwich, ad 
tions to laundry of Nos. « 
39, and 41, Nightir 


i 


AN OLD BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS’ BUSLN! 

We are informed that another old busin 
in connexion with the building trades seer 
likely to disappear, at any rate in its prese 
conditions, i.e., the slate, stone, and genet 
builders’ merchants’ bus at Greenwich 
the late Mr P. Trenchard. It is said th 
the business -is over a century old, and it 
mainly because the testator’s will does n 
authorise the executors to carry it on after I 
death that the latter are now disposing of 
The wharves occupied for the business are ne 
to be sold or let, and the stock and plant a 
shortly to be offered under the hammer, 
will be seen from an advertisement whi 
appears in another column. It is propos 
that the goodwill, together with the use 
the trade name of E. P. Trenchard, shall for 
the subject of the first lot. 


houses, Dunvegan- 


ete., at 
ale-vale. 


rear 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article, ‘* Decorative Materials,” 
als with the relationship of materials to each 
ther, and with the difficulties of harmonis 
nem and at the same time expressing theit 
ifferent, functions 


“Archeology in India” is the title of a 
bcond leader, which deals with, and quotes 
jom, Lord Curzon’s recent letter of protest 
> the Times (p. 410). 


“Notes” (p. 411) include : “The Infirmary 
jite, Manchester”; “Metropolitan Water 
>; “ The Irish Railway Strike ” ; “ The 


juppl 
ritish School 


s Vai 
uantities 


ations in 


at Rome” ; 
; “Lake Dwellin 


The ninth and concluding article of the 
Pries on “‘ The Story. of the Bridge,” by Mr. 


V. Shaw Sparrow, is given on p. 412. The 
uthor deals with the importance of the 
ractical treatment of the subject. 

| An inaugural lecture on “ Civic Design” was 


elivered on the 6th inst. at Mason College 
building, Birmingham, by Mr. Raymond 
Imwin, and a résumé of with illustrations, 
ill be found on p. 414 under the heading of 
Town Planning at Birmingham University.” 
Correspondence (p. 417) includes the following 
“Manchester Library Competition ” ; 
The Further Strand Improvement.” 


Book notices (p. 419) include: “ Building in 
wondon”’; “Ceilings and their Decoration.” 


The illustrated Monthly Historical 
jp. 421) includes : “The Coptic Mona 
lhe Wady-el-Natroun, Lower Egypt 
Tuttra Museum, India” ; and ‘* Notes.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 427) includes : 
Party Walls—Some Legal Points”; “ The 
Prade Unions and Strike Pay” ; ‘* The Industrizl 
Jouncil””; ‘* Projected New _ Building 
he Provinces. 


Law Reports 
Lights Case ” 


Review 
steries of 
“ The 


in 


include: “ Ar 
atement after Fi 


(p. 
and * Re 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Ocroser 13. 
London Salon of Photography (5a, Pall-mall).—Lecture 
y Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., entitled “With a 
jamera in Holland.” 8 p.1 
Glasgou hiteckwral Craf 
len-Primrose on “ The Micr 
\chitectural Materials.”” 


Sarurpay, O 


Royal Sanitary Institute.—Pro 
ja the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Hull. 


men’ 


Society.—Mr. J. 8. 
mination of 


Architectural 
‘Town Planning, 


Turspay, Ocroser 17. 
The Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
Tneorporated)—The autumnal general meeting, at 
he Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s-gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 6.30 p.m. 
Battersea “Po ytechnic.—Professor 
M.Inst.B.E., on “Electric Lightin; 
Tuurspay, OcrorE 
Second of eight public lectures 
Prior, F.S.A., F.R.IB.A., on 
ish Mediwval Architecture.” 6 p.m. 
Fripay, Ocros 
The Royal Archwological Institute.—Visit to West- 
minster Abbey. 10.30 a.m. 
Sarurpay, Ocrope 
The Institution of Municipal En —The third 
annual general meeting, to be held at Windsor. 


eS 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Morris, 
p.m, 


19, 


Whiteley Homes Trust. 

The trustees have appointed Mr Cave, 
F.R.I.B.A., as their consulting architect, and 
Wwill hold a limited competition for laying out 
the site of 220 acres they have bought near 
Walton, Surrey, for the erection of the 
Homes, with a church, sanatorium, and other 
buildings, in terms of the trust. 


Rebuilding Fitzalan Market, Sheffield. 
The urkets Committee of Sheffield City 
Council have brought forward a recommenda- 
tion to the effect that they be authorised to 
invite designs for. the rebuilding of the 
Fizalan Market on its present site, less land 


required for street improvements. 
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Building in London. A Treatise on the Law 
and Practice Affecting the Erection and 
Maintenance of Buildings in the Metropolis. 

Mr. Horace Cusirr, A.R.I.B.A., 

I. 1911. (Constable & Co. 31s. 6d.) 


We cannot but offer our congratulations to 
the author of the above work on the service 
he has rendered to all who are in any way 
connected with building interests in London. 
This book supplies a want that has been felt 
for some time past, since Acts and Regulations 
have become numerous and far-reaching 
that it is impossible to be satisfied that all 
are complied with, unless reference is made 
to a book of this character. We are aware 
that other publications have dealt with legal 
and sanitary requirements, but we do not know 
of any covering the ground quite so fully as 
this. 

About half the book is devoted to a recital 
of the Acts of Parliament and by-laws now 
in force, commencing with- Michelangelo 
Taylor’s Act of 1817, and extending to the 
latest Building Act and the Housing and 
Town Planning Act. This recital is a 
necessary component of a work such as th: 
and by including portions repealed (in i 
has the more value as tracing the rev: 
these Regulations haye undergone. 

The book opens with a résumé of these Acts 
and Regulations, and the leading cases in 
which difficult points have been decided. The 
various sections of constructive work are con- 
veniently classified ; one chapter is devoted to 
calculations required under the Act of 1909, 
and another to the means of escape. The 
scope of the work also includes the rights 
between private parties, a section on the cost 
of building work carefully drawn up by Mr. 
H. J. Leaning, and one on property, includ- 
ing valuation and land development, by Mr. 
dney A. Smith. 

We may say that we have tested the 
information given, in numerous cases drawn 
from everyday experience, and find that for 
accuracy and clearness it can be confidently 
relied on. Altogether, we think that the 
author deserves very high praise for the 
systematic way in which he has handled his 
material, 


Ceilings and Their Decoration Guy 
Capocan Rornery. (London ; Werner 
Laurie. Price 6s. net.) 


Tur subject of interior embellishment is of 
great antiquity; indeed, the author has found 
no difficulty in tracing decorative work of 
the kind back to the days of mud walls, 
when the dwellings of the day were beauti- 
fied with the aid of coloured shells stuck to 
the yielding surfaces. That was the earliest 
form of mosaic, a method of decoration which 
has recommended itself through the ages. 
nelude, of course, many architectural 

such as the fan vaulting of 


features. J ; 
Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey 
and hammer-beam roofs, to which attention is 


given in the handy book before wi The 
actual work of all kinds which remains has 
een a source of continual investigation and 
comment, while in comparatively recent years 
there has been a revival in heroic decoration 
to which such artists as the late Edwin A. 
Abbey and Mr. John 8. Sargent have ably 
contributed. 

Mr. Rothery has studied the subject of ceil- 
ings to some purpose, and, writing from a 
critical standpoint, he easily convinces us 
that we have a lot to learn from the construc 
tion and decoration of ceilings in the past. It 
does not lessen our interest in the author's 
opinions that we do not always agree with 
miany of his conclusions. For instance, in 
such an argument as the following :—‘ A 
further downward step is noticeable with the 
work of the brothers Adam, who came within 
measurable distance of the trick box with 
cheap stereotyped classical ornamentation 
stuck on in the manner and style of pink and 
white cake decoration. Like Jones, Wren. 
and Kent, they preached the necessity of 
treating walls, doors, chimneypieces, 


ceilings. 
and even furniture decoratively in harmony 
with the architectural scheme of the building 
or room. The pity was that in attempting to 
adapt the classic style to the economical 
needs of the day they degenerated into 
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mechanical namby-pambyism. In their ceil- 
ing work they lightened the panels, employ- 
ing Zucchi and others to adapt Grecian de- 
signs to modern conditions. The designs are 
simplified, or so arranged as to be easily 
moulded in their patent stucco, which could 
be prepared in the studio and placed in posi- 
tion to advantage. Sworn enemies to the 
are of white, of the bold work of Jones 
and Wren, they adopted genteel tints (of the 
milky and chocolate cream order) and nice 
line and scroll work. In a few words, it was 
all devoid of strength and sincerity 
It is a pity the illustrations were not made 
on a larger scale, as in some instances it is 
difficult to study the designs reproduced. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A History or Frencw Ancurrecture, 1494 
ro 1661. By Professor Reginald Blomfield. 
Two volumes. 50s. net. (London: G. Bell & 
Sons.) 

Bricks AND Ties. By Edward Dobson. 
Twelfth edition, fully revised and several 
new chapters added by Alfred B. Searle. 


Illustrated. (London: Crosky Lockwood & 
Son.) 
ANNUAL OF THE BrivisH ScHoon AT 
. XVI. Session 1909-1910. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 
Tu CTURB OF VARNISHES AND 
Kinprep Inpusrries, Basep on AND INcLUD- 


ing THE “Dryinc Orns AND VARNISHES”’ OF 


Acu. Lavacne. By J. Geddes McIntosh. 
Second Edition : Vol. ITI., Sprrarr VaRNIsHE 


anp Spreit VARNISH MATERIALS 
Scott, Greenwood, & Son, 8, 
Ludgate, E.C. 1911.) 
Practica MavTHEMATICS AND 
Ry Edward L. Bates and, Frederic 


(London 
Broadway, 


GEOMETRY. 
kk Charles- 


worth. (London: B. T. Batsford. ds. net.) 
PrnmMansuip oF THE XVIrH, XVIIrH, anp 
XVIlIva Centuries. Edited by Lewis F. 
Da (London: B. T. Batsford. 18s. net.) 
RacticaL Apvice on Gas Firrme. By 
R. Halkett. (London : lter King. 2s. 6d. 


net.) 
Vinws or Rom 
XVIIIra Century, 


VrH TO THE 
CHES IN THE 


THE 
SKE 


FROM 
FROM 


ImpertaL ACADEMY AT VIENNA. By Hermann 
Egger. (F. Wolfrum & Co., Vienna and 
Leipsic.) 

——__-+-__ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 12, 1861. 


The Thames Embankment. 


For long, by means of sketches and other- 
wise, the Builder has endeavoured to show 
the urgent necessity, particularly in the 
metropolis, of clearly defining the margin 
of the Thames; and, when once that limit 
has been distinctly appointed, using’ all 
endeavours to keep that channel clear. 

For years we have had all manner of 
speculations respecting the Thames Embank- 
ment. The majority of intelligent persons 
must have seen the absolute necessity for 
such a work ; and yet, while the Thames has 
been yearly getting into a worse state, there 
has been a battle of opinions ; in fact, while 
physicians were consulting the patient was 
being sacrificed. 

At length the Government has determined 
upon a plan for the northern Embankment ; 
the raising of the money for this great work 
has been arranged ; the sanction of Parlia- 
ment is only needed ; and now arises a dispute 
between the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the Government. There is also opposi- 
tion from those who have wharfs and other 
property along the river side; and wishes 
have been expressed for the formation of a 
roadway ; inland, a series of small 
docks or b: Looking at Puddle Dock, 
and reading accounts of other creeks which 
have been allowed to branch from the 
Thames—knowing how much they impede 
the right course-of-the-river and how ‘un- 
wholesome they become—it is not to be 
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thought of, whatever may be the additional 
expense, that we are to have harbours for the 
collection of mud and other offensive matters, 
thus cai ill-health to those dwelling near 
and mak the proposed new roadway 
anything but pleasant and  salubrious. 
h r may be the line determined upon, 
that a solid embankment, without 
or any creeks, must be made. 

According to the plan proposed there will 
be a considerable quantity of land saved. 
At Richmond-terrace there will be 220 ft. 
in breadth; at Hungerford, where there is 
at low water such an accumulation of mud, 
there will be 320 ft.; at Somerset House, 
120 ft. ; and at the Temple, 220 ft. 


——— 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


HE great missionary cathedral of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, near the 
shores -of - the Victoria Nyanza 

Lake, was struck by lightning and 

destroyed a year ago. is building, on 

its important site on mbe Hill at 

Kampala, with its picturesque group of 

pyramidal roofs, formed an important feature 

of the lan i The last of a series of wooden 
structures which 


Uganda. 


had extended in size and 
failed in permanence, it was a sign of more than 


twenty years of 
expansion. 

The building was of great size, cruciform in 
plan, with apsidal transepts, and was con- 
structed with low bri carrying an 
immense roof of wooden structure covered 
with thatch. 

It was therefore felt to be necessary that the 
rebuilt church should not only be fire-resisting 
and permanent, but have the character of a 
representative Christian cathedral. 

The extent of the new building corresponds 
with that of the old; it is designed to accom- 
modate the crowds of worshippers who assemble 
in thousands, as many as 10,000 having on 
great s *s congregated in and about the 
old_cathedr: 


successful church missionary 


Pite’s preliminary design, repre- 
sented by the illustration, has been adopted and 
3; operations are now commencing for 

k ks locally and preparing the site 
for the erection of one of the most significant 
and important enterprises of the church in 
Africa in the present day. 
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DINING Froom 


DRAWING 


“Saracens,’’ Mayford, Woking. 
house 


‘THIS was originally intended as a 
golfer’s cottage, but large additions were 


subsequently made, including the tower and the 
whole of the wing on the right-hand side of the 
drawing. The walls are of brick rough cast, and 
the roofs are covered with hand-made tiles. 
The architect was Mr. F. Unsworth 
F.R.LB. and the were Messrs 
Vorri on, of Sunningdale. 


The Muttra Museum. 


illustrations show the proposed 
n to the Muttra Museum, and are in 
connexion with the article on p. 424. 


KITCHEN 


“SARACENS” 


- MAY FORD-SURREY - 


WF-UNSWORTH 
ARCHITECT 


The Story of the Bridge. 

Tue illustrations of bridges at Orléans and 
Turin accompany Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s_ninth 
and last article on the sttbject (p. 412), 

eee 

TIMBER IN ROOF COVERINGS. 
ring to the article on “* Timber'in Roof 


Coverings,” published in our last issue, equa- 
tion (2), Unwin’s rule, on p. 394, wrongly 
printed 

p=Psin@l8kcos@—1. . . .(2), 


it should have been 
Diwan gee ce a! 

the latter part of the e: 

of the power of sin 6. 


<pression being the index 


Sheuna Pla: 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Uganda. 


Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


eT HE Ne OF BARAMUS. 


THE COPTIC MONASTERIES OF THE WADY-EL-NATROUN, 
LOWER EGYPT. 


YEARLY one hundred kilometres to forming on plan an irregular four-sided subject to Bedouin raids, hence the massive 
the north-west of Cairo, and some figure. The only opening in this wall is a enclosure walls and the small doorway, 


point of the very low and narrow doorway. against which, in times of trouble, heaps of 


the Wady-el-Natroun, or In former times these monasteries were stones were piled. Within the walls are two 


fifty from the near 
delta, | 
7 of Salt. 
e, surrounded by desert, are large uu 
salt and nitre and some three or 
salt lakes, around which are rank vegeta- 
and, in places, cultivated land. To the 
1 og nce hes four Gopge monasteries 


S 


2 ing nee : 
nonastery ‘of Makartt or Abu Makar ; 2 
kilometres west of this are the monas- 
s of Anba Bishoi and Surian, within a 
thot of each other. Still another nine 
aetres west of these is Baranius. 
1e date of foundation of these houses is 
indefinite, but that the site has been 
wed by eighteen centuries of Christian 
hip is certain. 

the second century St. Frontonius 
drew to Wady-Natroun with seven 
wen, but probably the surviving houses 
from the ITIrd and IVth centuri 
iese four monasteries all have the same 
acteristics, although varying greatly in 3 29) ie 
and detail. nie 
ich monastery is surrounded by an 
sure wall about ten metres in height, 


The Monastery of Baramus, Wady-Natroun. 
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The Monastery of Surian, East Wall: Detai's of Plasterwork in the Haikal of the Church of Al Adra. 


or three churches Is for the monks, a 
guest house, refectory and kitchens, numerous 
storerooms, the mill, a well, and the “ kasr.”’ 
Part of the enclosed space is laid out as a 
garden, planted with date palms and 
vegetables and watered by small channels 
from the well. The ‘“ kasr”’ corresponds in 
many ways to the keep of the medieval 
castle. It was used by the monks as a last 
resort from the fury of their invaders, and 
is reached by means of a drawbridge on the 


first floor, either from the gatehouse or from 
a flight of steps near the entrance in the 
enclosure wall. 

It contains on the ground floor store- 
rooms, in one of ’ which is well, now 
dry; on the first floor and the 
library, and on the flat roof is a small chapel, 
which seems to have been a later addition 

The “ kasr ”’ of the Monastery of Makarius 
differs from the others in that most of the 
chambers have beea converted into chapels. 


cells 


The various churches follow no defia 
plan, but, in common with all Cop 
churches, they have the three  easte 
sanctuari sreened off from the main bo 
of the church. Unlike the Cairene Cop 
churches, however, there are no baldaghit 
over the altars of these sanctuaries. 1 
more general type of plan for these churel 
cor s of a nave with low aisles, retum 
at the west end, forming a small narth 
and the choir, lying transversely to] 


Baramus, Wady-Natroun. 
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e and the full width of nave and aisles. 

yond are the three sanctue Adjoin- 
the churches many subsidiary buildings, 

> chapels, storerooms, and one or two 

Iches are usually to be found. 

fhe walls are of roughly-coursed rubble, 

| stone for which was quarried from the 


pa er I aT Laas Ps a 


te ee 


Anba Bishoi: Detail of Panel to 
Haikal Doors, 


t near by. The roofs are formed of 
s of brick domes or vaults, sometimes 
ated, sometimes semicircular. The bricks: 
these are hard, small, and well burnt, of 
leep-red colour, and must have been 
ught on camels across the desert from Surian Large Church: The Nave. 


the Nile delta. Wide mortar 
used. These domes and vaults, as well as | 
many ornamental details in brick, point to 
the fact that the builders. of these monas- 
teries had an unrivalled mastery over their 
material. The domes over the less im- 
portant buildings are usually of rubble 
masonry, and many of them have fallen in. 
Unhappily, the walls and roofs of almost all 
these buildings have been coated with a 
thick, hard plaster, both internally and 
ee externally. This probably hides many in- 
c rote teresting features—marble columns and caps, 
SECTION GH. and also brick detail. 

Within the churches are many beautiful 
wooden ens ‘and doors, divided into 
small pane carved with arabesques or 
geometrical patterns and inlaid with 
ivory. 

In the “haikal,” or main sanctuary, 
larger church of Dér Surian 


of the 
cellent 


work in modelled plaster, in the form of 
bands and panels of ornament in high relief, 
also 


nall windows with cement 
severe geometric patterns, in 
are placed small pieces of coloured 


=. 


SECTION CD. 


ASS. 
In this church also there are three semi- 
domes, one at the north end of the choir, one 
at the south, and the third at the west end 
of the nave, upon which are paintings 0. 
Biblical subjects, very similar to Byzantine 
mosaics in feeling. 
Ia some of the other churches also paintings 
are to be found, but most of these are in a I 
very bad state of preservation. There are 
also some few beautiful lamp-corone and 
candlesticks of bronze lying disused and 
covered with dust in odd corners of one or 
two of the churches. In places where the 
SECTION AB / old plaster remains are to be found inscrip- 
& 


: tions, or “ graphiti,’” both in Arabic and 
he Church of Al Adra in the Monastery of Baramus, Wady-Natroun, Lower Egypt. Coptic characters. 
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Monastery of Surian: Plaster Niche in the Haikal of Main Church. 


These four religious houses are still in- 
habited, between twenty and thirty monks 
dwelling in each. Except on holy days 
there are only two extremely short servi 
held daily, one in the early morning 
one at sunset. The remaining time 
by the monks in reading, working in the 
garden, the preparation and consumption of 
food, and in sleep. 

As a whole the monks are ignorant, dirt; 
and idle, but hospitable towards strangers 
as far as lies in their power. 

The venue of the monasteries is 
derived from estates belonging to the Coptic 
Church, situated in the delta of the Nile. 

No interest whatever is taken by the 
monks in preserving their ancient edifices ; 
on the contrary, their main object appears to 
be to destroy the old buildings and erect new 
ones, as far as possible imitating in style the 
debased Classic or Art-Nouveau nightmares to 
be found so plentifully in modern Cairo or 
Alexandria. 


THE MUTTRA MUSEUM 
(INDIA). 


Murrra, or Mathura, as if is really called, 
is one of the great religious centres of India. 
Nowadays, it is chiefly connected with the 
worship of Krishna, the incarnated god of 
the Hindus, who is believed to have been 
born there, and the events of whose child- 
hood are located both at Mathura itself and 
in the neighbouring places'of Brindaban, 
Gokul, Mahaban, and Govardhan. 

: curious that the ancient sculptures and 
inscriptions which are found in and rou 
Mathura in such abundance do not bear testi- 
mony to the existence of Krishna worship in 


a very early period. The great bulk of those 
sculptural and epigraphical remains belong to 
Buddhism, which must have flourished here, 


particularly in the reign of the Indo-Scythian 
princes, who ruled o Northern India akout 
the Ist. century of our era. The sely- 
related sect of the Jains also po d 


important 


netuaries at Mathura, and 
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The sculptures of this period are of peculiar 
interest, as they show evident traces of Greek, 
or rather Hellenistic, influence, which pene 
trated into the north-west of India from the 
Grecian kingdom of Bactria. This will he 
evident from the Bacchanalian group in the 
Mathura Museum (Fig. 1), and from the 
Hercules with the Nemacon lion in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. It is obvious that these 
are not works produced by the first artists 
of Hellas, but, notwithstanding their de 
generated character, the classical origin is un 
mistakable. 

It is not a little curious that the image of 
Buddha is in all probability a creation oj 
the Greco-Buddhist artists of North-Westerr 
India, as in the older, purely indigenou; 
monuments his figure is never shown, but i 
always replaced by some sacred symbol. The 
Buddha image of the Indo-Scythian period 
such as it occurs in Mathura, does certainly 
not betray its Western origin at first sight 


Fig. 1. Bacchanalian Group from Pali Kher 
(Muttra Museum.) 


It is only by comparison with the ecarlié 
Greco-Buddhist type from which it is derive 
that its true birthright can be proved. 

Fig: 2 shows one of the most ancient, am 
at’ the same time best’ p ed, Buddh 
images’ yet found at Mathura. It bears 
votive inscription, which enakles us to assig 
it to the Indo-Scythian period. The gre 
teacher-of- Buddhism is shown seated ci@s 
legged under the Bodhi tree with his rigl 
hand raised in the attitude which indicat 
the imparting of protection. He is su 
rounded by four attendants, two standing 
his sides with fly-whi and two hoverit 
above and showering flowers over him: ‘Th 
sculpture certainly would seem, to hay 
nothing Greek about it. Yet there are ty 
features in it which. point to Westel 
influence. First there is the halo, @ 
ondly the indication of the folds of tl 


by side with those two religions there existed rments over the left shoulder and und! 

the popular cults of the Nagas, or Snake gi feet. The treatment of the drapety 

and of the Yakshas, or treasure-guarding conventional and stiff, and it clear 

goblins. chows how classical elements introduced 
ir 


Anka Bishoi, Wady-Natroun. 
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lian art become gradually Indianised. The 
o is plain spt for a scalloped border. 

t is interesting to compare the beautiful 
mding Buddha image (Fig. 3) which belongs 
a later period (a.p. 300-600), when the 
igenous dynasty of the Gupta Emperors 
replaced the alien Indo-Scythians. It 
under the Guptas that Indian art reach 

very high degree of excellence, as will be 
n from this image, the pride of 
vthura visa. Its character te 
\lian. 
hy. Pe crentioual: is exquisit s 
k lavished his decorative skill on the ‘Halo: 
| true significance—that of an aureole of 
fliating light—being clearly forgotten. It 
{ll be seen that the scalloped border of the 
jer type has been preserved. We note 
two miniature figurines kneeling at the 
% of the Buddha, no doubt the human 
brshippers for whose sake this beautiful 
age was made. <A well-preserved inscrip- 
n on the base mentions that it was a gift 
the Buddhist’ friar Yasadinva, and ends 
h the usual formula, ‘‘ Whatsoever merit 
pre is in this gift, let it be for the attain- 
mt of supreme knowledge by his parents, 
chers, and preceptors, and all sentient 
ings.’ The inscription is not dated, kut, 
judge from the character, it must belong to 
Vth century 
Fig. 4 shows a Brahmanical sculpture of 
still later period. It represents Vishnu, 
bably in his incarnation as Buddha. For 
the four hands, two rest in the lap in the 
itude of meditation, whereas the two others 
Id two of Vishnu’s emblems, the mace and 
le wheel or disc. The three great gods, 
‘tahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are shown-above, 


ich seated ina little chapel. The 
thoroughly Indian in its strict 

s exuberance of detail, and prominently 
ycorative character. The central figure 


ideal of 


ipresses weil the Eastern repose, 
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and thus marks what is perhaps the most 
typical difference between Greek and Indian 
It is noteworthy that its head is still 
led with the halo, which here assumes 
the form of a full-blown lotus-flower 

who drew atten- 
Mathura 
F. S. Growse, of the Indian Civil 
who was in charge of the district for 
It was due to Mr. se’s 
initiative that a local museum was founded 
akout 1881, which at present contains the 
collection of Mathura art existing. It 


One of the first scholar 
tion to the antiquarian wealth of 
was Mr. 


comprises Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jain 
sculptures, and particularly representative 
of the Indo-Scythian period, when the 


Mathura School 

Originally intended as a 
gentlemen of rank, the p 
begun ky Mr. Thornhill, the Magistrate of 
the district, and some Rs. 30,000 were spent 
when the work was interrupted by the 
Mutiny. The idea was that the building 
should stand in extensive grounds of its own, 
but Mr. Thornhill’s succe set to work to 
take the grand trunk immediately 
across its front angle. 
and 


as most productive. 
st-house for native 
nt building was 


road 
at a most awkward 
The garden intended for it was cut 0 
the deighbouring buildings run up near by 


without any idea of arrangement. Eventually 
it was entirely abandoned and nicknamed 
‘Thornhill’s Folly.” In 1874, the proposal 
of convertir 
and a ro 
of the ruined Temple of Harideva, 
dhan, supplying the motif of const 
the architect, Mr. Growse. A porch was af 

wards added, which has unhappily been over 
burdened with ornament. Something simpler 
would have had a more harmonious effect. 
The proposed additions (shown hatched on 
plan)’ will amply provide for the extra 
accommodation which is so badly needed. At 
present the sculptures are packed together 


it into a museum was sanctioned, 
added to the building, the roof 
Goyar- 


Fig. 2. 


Image of Buddha. 


(Muttra Museum.) 
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Fig. 3. Image of Buddha. 


(Muttra Museum.) 


very closely, and their arrangement does not 
do them justice. The new inner hall will be 
used for the heavier sculptures, while the 
adjoining b: will contain showcases, and 


shelves between the pilasters will serve for 
smaller exhibits. The new ground floor 
accommodation als ives a room tor the 
Curator, likrary, etc., and there is ample 


storage for duplicate exhibits. Two flights 


of stairs lead up to the first floor, which will 
consist solely of a gallery containing show- 
cases and shelves. The inner hall will be 


in 
The planning has been 
sible, the arrangement 


top lighted in addition to the windo 
each of the side bays. 
kept as simple as po: 


of the different classes of exhibits being 
primarily borne in mind. Externally, a long 


andah on each side will be used for the 
display of those sculptures to which external 
air will not be detrimental. No attempt to 
reproduce the rich carving of the portico is to 
be made, wall surfaces being kept as simple 
as possible.. The upper-story windows will 
be shaded by a deep “ chajj The build- 
ing, as extended, perhaps app ather long 
for its width, but the site. did not permit 
of any lateral extensions. Dr. Vogel, of the 
Archeological Survey of India, and the pre- 
sent Hon. Curator of the Museum, has 
worked hard for its well-being, and the scheme 


for its enlargement is his proposal. Much is 
keing done by the Government to improve 
the condition of local museums such as 


Muttra. The student of Indian Archeolo, 
is materially assisted by their existence. and 
he can study the topography of the “find 
place: of the exhibits with facility. Th 
Government have expressed their willingness 


to substantially help with the funds for the 
proposed extension provided a satisfactory 
response to the appeal for funds is given 


locally. 

It is proposed also to divert the trunk road 
so that it pas the ‘building at right angles, 
und also to htly change the position of © 


road from the east. so that the latter will 
approach the building axially. By this 
change a little circular plot will be formed 


in front of the Museum, on which it is hoped 
to erect a fountain or statue. The whole 
scheme, together with the road diversion men- 
tioned above, has been estimated to cost 
Rs. 42,000, including the provision of extra 
cases and all fittings. 
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Fig. 4. 


Vishnu. 


(Muttra Museum.) 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Tue Shropshire Archxological 
Wroxeter Society reported, at their 
(Viroconium). annual meeting on September 
26, that the Society of Anti- 
quaries have made arrangements with Lord 
Barnard, the owner of the land, to carry out a 
complete excavation on the site of the Romano- 
British city of Viroconium, near Shrewsbury. 
It is anticipated that the exploration will prove 
to be of an unusually extensive and interesting 
character. The Uriconium of Antoninus, 
identified with the Viroconium of Ptolemy and 
the Saxon Wrekinceastre, was an important 
Roman station on the Severn’s north-east 
bank, and was traversed by Watling-strete ; 
the walls encompassed an area of about three 
square miles. Having flourished during a long 
while as the chief city of the Cornavii, it suffered 
much in the wars with the Saxons and was 
eventually devastated, reputedly by the Danes, 
in or about A.D. 580. 


Aw alteration of the floor of 
Little Easton the chancel of Little Easton 
Church, Essex. Church, near Dunmow, has 
revealed the plinth, beautifully 
carved, of the double altar tomb between the 
Maynard Chapel and the chancel as extending 
1 ft. below the present floor level. Upon it 
are the brasses of Henry Bourchier, Earl of 
Ewe and Essex, and his wife, Anne of York. 
An older floor, and the base of an altar tomb 
of the Louvain family, XIth century, have also 
been discovered. In the chapel are the fine 
monuments of the Viscounts Maynard and their 
house, descendants of Sir Henry Maynard, to 
whom Queen Elizabeth granted the Manor of 
Easton. 


Unver the ‘able superintend- 
The London ence of Mr, Guy Francis 
Museum. Laking the London Museum 
is being rapidly equipped. 
Topographical prints will be a feature, while 
veral objects of special architectural value are 
promised. Among them will be a reconstruc- 
tion of the old Court House, Wellclose-square, 
Whitechapel, which, since about 1880, has been 
in use as a lodging-house. The prisoners’ cell, 
showing grille and entrance door with wicket, 
will be transferred to Kensington Palace, and, 
with various relics from Newgate, will command 
attention. 


Mr. W. A. Storey, of Fewston, 
Supposed a member of the Royal 


Neolithic Archeological Society of Great 
Remains, Britain and Ireland, has dis- 
Yorkshire. covered what is considered to 


be a neolithic walled village, 
the settlement of a probably pastoral com munity, 
at Fewston, near Otley, and by the high road 
at about mid-distance between Knaresborough 
and Skipton, W.R. A wall of ruined stone, 
and fairly rectangular, encloses twenty-four 
stone hut-circles, ranging from 3 ft. 10 20 ft. 
in diameter, whereof two are iron-smelting 
furnaces and one is a well. Close by are two 
stone circles joined with a great stone slab, 
two large round constructions, perhaps a 
crematorium or place of worship, and a small 
stone circle containing still smaller circles 
18 in. in diameter and 2 ft. in depth, filled with 
charcoal. The general plan, with its 1: mpart 
and twer our hut-circles, corresponds with 
that of Grimspound, on Dartmoor, where, 
however, the outer wall is double and circular, 
and the huts have an average diameter of 17 ft, 
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Tue inventory of the ancient 
Archzology monuments in the County of 
and Architec- Montgomery, published as 
ture in Wales. part of the work of the Royal 
Commission, is an exceedingly 
interesting volume, not the least important 
feature being the list of Roman coins found 
near Llanfair Caereinion in 1740. Since 1908, 
when the Committee, with Sir John Rhys as 
Chairman and Mr. Edward Owen, F.S.A., ag 
Secretary, was appointed to report on archwo. 
logical remains in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
the various parishes have been visited, and the 
results will be studied, of course, by every 
antiquarian. In the somewhat pessimistic 
introduction reference made to the Powys: 
land Club, whose efforts in the past are acknow 
ledged ; but there seems to be plenty of scope 
for enterprise, and if this official inventory doss 
nothing more than prove the need for excayas 
tion and research it will have justified its pre: 
paration. While much of the volume ‘iven 
up to purely antiquarian matters, such ag 
earthworks and other remains of encampments, 
pottery, ornaments, implements of war, ete, 
architectural features are described constantly, 
The -Norman. church at Kerry, illustrated 
externally and internally, is of historic im: 
portance ; while the parish church of Meifod 
“contains work of every architectural period 
from the Norman to the present day, and, 
though very thoroughly restored in 1871, has 
just escaped being spoilt.” At Llanwnog is a 
well-preserved example of Tudor architecture, 
and at Lymore Park, Montgomery, belonging 
to the Earl of Powis, is “one of the most 
beautiful specimens of XVIIth-century half 
timbered, black and white residences in the 
county.” 


An interesting note on this 
Early English church is included in the 
Church at Report of the Royal Commis: 
Llandiloes. sion. ‘The church consists 
of a nave and chancel, strug 
turally one, a south porch, a north aisle, and a 
squat, heavy western tower. The north aisle 
is separated from the nave by an elegant 
arcading of five bays of the best period of Early 
English. This arcade is said to have been 
brought from the dissolved Cistercian monastery 
of Cwm Hir, in Radnorshire. The church hag 
one of the finest oaken roofs of the Perpendicular 
period in North Wal It is said that the 
date 1542 is carved on the end of one of the 
hammer-beams, and that it represents the 
period when the church was very largely 
rebuilt to accommodate the new features that 
had just been acquired. The tower is of the 
type usual in the district, and is surmounted 
by a wooden be . 


A vrry interesting set of early 
Views of Old XIXth-century coloured aqua- 
London, at the tints is hung in the corridor 

Guildhall. of the Guildhall Library, and 
will, we understand, be re- 

placed from time to time with others. The 
present series comprises Gendall’s view of St. 

Paul’s Churchyard from the, south-east (pub- 
lished in 1816 by Ackermann), Rowlandson’s 
rare bird’s-eye views. of Covent Garden market, 

from the east, 1811, and Tottenham Court-road 

turnpike, and othe also F. Jukes’s pair of 
prints, after F. J. Sargent, of Highgate and 

Hampstead in 1804. These are but ¢ndicia of 
the valuable collection, illustrative of the town 
and environs, preserved by the Corporation. 


For an extension of the Land 
Insolvent Registry the demolition of 
Debtors’ Court, the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn- No. 18, Portugal-street, is 
fields. now being proceeded with. 
The Court was built in 1824 
from. designs by Sir John Soane for purposes 
of the Act of 1 George IV. on behalf of the relief 
and discharge of imprisoned debtors. The 
exterior has been altered since; the interior, 
with its top-light, arched recess, and shallow- 
coved side walls, presents features of Soane’s 
style, as in his Law Courts at Westminster Hall. 
The building was used latterly as the Bank 
ruptcy Court, and served more recently for the 
Westminster County Court and High Baiiiff’s 
offices, pending the erection of the New Court 
in St. Martin’s-lane. Some have identified 
one of the two old houses embraced by the 
modern front with that mentioned by Pepys 
in his diary for January 20, 1663-4 :—‘ My 
Lord Sandwich also sealed a lease for the house 
he is now taking in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, which 
stands him in 250/. per annum rent.” 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


TY WALLS—SOME LEGAL 
POINTS. 


ILDERS and householders are fre- 
) quently troubled with questions 
| relating to party walls. Indeed, it 

is not too much to say that of the 
ig cases which come before the courts 
es as to party walls form about 50 per 


us enumerate a few of the problems 
arise, and then consider them in 


Meaning of the term “ party wall.” 
Who may build and repair a party wall 
Liability for interference with a party 


Interference with adjoining property 
party wall. 
alls under the London Building 


}answer to some of the above questions, 
as London is concerned, will be found 
/ London Building Act, 1894, and the 
which have been decided thereunder. 
ating of the subject, however, we hope 
© indicate the general law, and then 
tline the procedure which has to be 
xd in case a party wall is to be inter- 
with in London. 

‘Meaning of the Term “ Party Wall.” 

| words “party. wall’? may be used in 
different senses—a wall of which the 


a wall which belongs 
y to one of the adjoining owners, 
it to an easement or right in the other 
ve it maintained as a dividing wail 
pn the two, tenements; and a wall 
ng longitudinally into two moieties 
noiety being subject to an easement in 
of the other moiety. 

‘ho may Build and Repair a Party Wall. 
Jands belonging to different owners 
|, and are unbuilt on at the junction. 
yner desiring to build a party wall may 
notice of such desire on the adjoining 
describing the intended wall. If he 
its, the wall may be built partly on 
1 and partly on that of his neighbour, 
pense being proportionately borne; but, 
does not consent, the first owner cannot 
ything but build an external wall just 
the boundary of his own land. In 
ease, however, he may, after giving 
, lay concrete footir on the land 
adjoining owner, subject to the pay 
of such compensation for damage done 
y be awarded by the surveyor. It is 
al to observe that this right to build 
gs (which is expressly conferred by 
ondon Building Act, 1894, and only 
s to buildin in the metropolis) is 
aarture from the common’ law. At 
mm law it would be a trespass to build 
gs on a neighbour’s land. 

ancy in common of a party wall or 
it has been sometimes said, does not 
any obligation on the part of one 
/ in common towards his co-tenant to 
; but this statement is very doubtful, 
» as regards ordinary repairs, and it is 
probably erroneous, as regards neces- 
‘pairs, for at common law, where one 
» in common of a party wall refused 
atribute his share to the repairs, he 
have been compelled to fulfil his duty. 


bility for Interference with a Party Wall. 
n where no right of support e A 
‘pulling down his wall, who proceed 
gligently, irregularly, and improperly 
ds neighbour is subjected to more than 
wy risk, if an accident occurs may be 
for the accident—even where the party 
d has not done all that he could 
is own protection (Walters v. Pfeil, 
M. 364), and although the property 
d may-have been so infirm that it 
have lasted only a few months longer, 


also ; 
the 


liable in that. case 

for no person has a right to accelerate 
fall of his neighbour's house, the age and 
condition of the property injured being 
merely a circumstance to be taken into con 
sideration by the ju in determining the 
amount of the negligence and in assessing 
the proper damages (Dodd v. Holme, I. A. 
& E. 493). 

(A) Interference with Adjoining Property by 

Altering Party Wall. 

It is of particular importance that builders 
who are asked to effect’ any repairs to the 
walls of a house should inquire whether. any 
party walls are likely. to be interfered with. 
Sometimes the mere interference with one- 
half of a party wall inyolves damage to the 
adjoining buildings. We recall a recent case 
at the Lambeth County Court, where a 
builder was employed to repair a wall. He 
was not told that it was a party wall, but 
in effecting the repairs he produced a crack 
in the cross walls of the adjoining house. 
The adjoining owner promptly sued the man 
who had employed the builder, and recovered 
damages. . In such a case it possible that 
the man who employed the builder could sx 
him for. negliger i the builder 


he may be held 


It. is to 
that he looks for advice and guidance when 
he is carrying out works of this kind. He 
is not supposed to know anything about 
support, or party walls, or the mutual rights 
of adjoining owners. 

(e) Party Walls under the London Building 

Act. 

expression “party wall” as used in 
y Act, 1894, means (a) a 


The 
the London Buildir 


or constructed to be sep: 
of adjoining buildings belonging to d 
owners, or occupied, ‘or constructed, or 
adapted to be occup: by different persons ; 
or (b) a wall forming part of a ‘building, 
and standing to a greater extent than the 
footings projection of the lands of different 


owners. It is to be distinguished from 
“party fence wall”—a phr. used in the 
Act to designate a wall used to separate 
the lands: of one owner from those of 


another. 

In the metropolis, a wall which complies 
vith these conditions becomes a party wall 
either by being built or used as such. So 
where a building was proposed to be erected, 
some portions of it being of much greater 
height than others, and the walls dividing 
the higher from the lower portions were to 
be carried up above the roof of the lower, 
so as to form the outside walls of the 
higher, it was decided (on the authoritv of 
Weston v. Arnold, L. R., 8 Ch., 1,084) that 
the wall was not a party wall at any point 
higher than 3 ft. above the point at which 
it ceased to be a dividing wall, and that, 
consequently, openings might be hade in it 
above that height. 

A building owner (in London) has certain 
defined rights in relation to party walls. 
He can exercise these and no other. Thus 
he may (a) make good, underpin, or repair 
any party structure which is defective cr 
out of repa (6) pull down and rebuild 
any part ructure which is so far defective 
or out of repair as to make it necessary or 
desirable to pull it down; (c) raise and 
underpin any party structure upon condition 
of making good all damage occasioned 
thereby to the adjoining premises, or to the 
internal finishings and decorations thereof 
and of carrying up to the requisite height 
all flues and chimney-stacks belonging to the 
adjoining owner on or against such party 
structure or external wall; (@) a right to pull 
down any party structure which is of in- 
sufficient strength for any building intended 
to be built, and to rebuild the same of 
sufficient strength for the above purpose upon 
condition of making good all damage 
occasioned thereby to the adjoining premis 
or to the internal finishings and decorations 
thereof; (e) a right to cut into any party 
structure upon condition of making good all 
damage occasioned to the adjoining premises 


by such operation; (f). a right to cut away 
any footing or auy-chimney breasts, jambs, 
or flues, projecting. or other projections. from 
any party wall or external walls in order to 
erect an external against such party wall or for 
any other purpose upon condition of making 
good all damage occasioned to the adjoining 
premises by such operation; (g).a right to 
cut away or take down such parts of any 
wall or building of an adjoining owner as 
may be necessary in consequence of. such 
wall or building overhanging the ground ‘of 
the building. owner-in order to ‘erect. an 
upright wall against’ the same on: condition 
of making good any .damage sustained by 
the wall or building by reason of-such’ cutting 
away or taking down; (h) a right to perform 
any other necessary works incident to- the 
connexion of a party structure with ‘the 
premises adjoining thereto. But- the above 
rights shall be subject to this qualification, 
that any ‘building which has been erected 
previously to the date of the commencement 
of this Act shall be .deemed* to’ be conform- 
able with the provisions of this Act, if it 
be conformable ‘with the’ provisions of the 
Acts of Parliament regulating buildings in 
London before the commencement of this 
Act; (i) a right to raise a party: fence wall(s) 
or to pull the same down and rebuild it 
as a party wall. 

A. party ‘wall may not, however, be raised 
in such a manner as to obstruct ‘ancient 
lights in the adjoining premises. The notice 
given must be so clear and intelligible that 
the. adjoining owner may be able to see 
whether he ought to give a. counter-notice, 
and what the nature of that notice should be, 

Where a class of persons stich as joint 
tenants or tenants in Common are entitled 
to a particular interest in the adjoining 
premises, notice on one such class will be 
sufficient. 


THE TRADE UNIONS AND 
STRIKE PAY. 


of Trade Unions 


Tur General Federation 


has issued a circular, entitled “Threatened 
Trade Unions, which expresses some 
rehension that the Government may 1 


the right to picket, and may restrain 
the right of trade unions to grant or withhold 
strike pay. The trade unions appear to be 
calling out before they are hurt, but it is 
hardly surprising if the recent developments 
of “peaceful picketing ’ and the granting of 
strike pay without the necessary resolutions 
and formalities have caused them to experi- 
ence an apprehension that the public may 
call upon the Government for some redres: 


The Trade Disputes Act is responsikle for 
the difficulties now experienced. “* Per- 
suasion,’’ if it really is ‘‘peaceful,’’ requires 


no statutory sanction; it is no offence a; 
the common Jaw. The peaceful picketing 
and persuasion, the creation of statute, is an 
anachronism and sanctions duress, either by 
i parade of unne ury force in numbers or, 
by minatory act: on the part of the 
persuade: 

The second question—the payment of strike 

offers more difficulties, as the unions are 
fact strangers to the contracts between 
and their workmen, but on the 
i which prevail in law in actions for 
“maintenance,” and which protect persons 
from being victimised by litigation at the 
instance of persons who have no interest in 
it, it would certainly seem equitable to re- 
strain the unions from supporting men who 
have gone on strike in breach of existing con- 
tracts with their employers. Where the men 
have duly terminated their contracts the case 
would seem different, and the unions should 
be at liberty to support the men if they see 
fit so to do. 

The freedom of the funds of trade unions 
from being levied upon where the unions 
have been guilty of tort and have acted 
illegally, granted by the Trade Disputes 
Act, has not only endangered the public 
afety, but has injured the unions themselves 
by weakening their authority over their 
members. 


PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL. 


A yew national body of representatives of 
employers and men of the great industries 
of the country has been formed for the pur- 
pose of settling or avoiding calamitous indus- 
trial disputes ‘by which the - public 
are adversely affected.” “The Industrial 
Council ” is to be the title of the new body. 

The following is the text of the official 
statement issued from the Board of Trade 
Offices :-— 

“His Majesty's Government have recently 
had under consideration the best means of 
strengthening and improving the existing 
official machinery for settling and for shorten- 
ing industrial disputes by which the general 
public are adversely affected. 5 

With this end in view, consultations have 
recently taken place between the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Board of 
Trade and a number of representative em- 
ployers and workmen especially conversant 
with the principal staple industries of the 
country. and with the various methods adopted 
in those industries for the preservation of 
peaceful relations between employers and 
employed. 

Pollowing on these consultations and after 
consideration of the whole question, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government, has established an 
Industrial Council representative of employers 
and workmen. 

The Council has been established for the 
purpose of considering and of inquiring into 
matters referred to them affecting trade dis- 
putes; and especially of taking uitable action 
in regard to any dispute referred to them 
affecting the principal trades of. the country 
or likely to cause disagreements involving the 
ancillary trades, or which the parties, before 
or after the breaking out of a dispute, are 
themselves unable to settle. 

In taking this course the Government do 
not desire to interfere with but rather to 
encourage aud to foster such voluntary 
methods or agreements as are now In force 
or are likely to ke adopted for the preven- 
tion of stoppage of work, or for the settle- 
ment of disputes. But it is thought desirable 
that the operations of the Board of Trade 
in the discharge of their duties under the 
Conciliation Act, 1896, should be supple- 
mented and strengthened, and that effective 
means should be available for referring such 
difficulties as may arise in a trade to investi- 
gation, conciliation, or arbitration, as the 
case may be. 

The Gouncil will not have any compulsory 
powers.” 

We hope to deal with this important scheme 
in our next issue, but we may add here that 
the following gentlemen, among others, have 
consented to serve on the Council 


Mr. J. W. White (President of the National 
Building ‘Trades Employers’ Federation), Mr. 
F. Chandler (General cretary ‘of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners), Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P. (Manchester, 
N.E.) (Organising Secretary of the National 
Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers 
of. Great Britain and Ireland). Sir George 
Askwith, -K.C.B., K.C., the present Comp- 
troller-General of the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Council. 


BUILDING TRADES’ DISPUTE. 


A megtine of the Manchester branch of the 
National Association of Builders’ Labourers 
was held at the Caxton Hall, Salford, on the 
3rd inst., when the general secretary, Mr. P. 
Flanagan,’ reported that: the deputation had 
been met in the afternoon by representatives 
of the Master Builders’ Association, to whom 
they had stated the claims of the labourers 
They had asked for a’ minimum wage of 6d. 
an hour for general labourers ;- 64d. an hour 
for bricklayers’, stonemasons’. and slaters’ 
labourers; and 7d. an hour for scaffolde: 
iron-fixers, and other grades of the semi-skilled 
men. This was the first time they had met, 
the employers’ association, and they had-asked 
for a code of working rules, which would 
apply to the conditions of their work, < 
similar codes applied to that of the ski 
workers. The suggested rules were to cover 
such matters as starting time, walking time, 
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and country work; they would provide for 
overtime at the rate of time and a quarter for 
the first two hours, and after that at the rate 
of time and a half. The employers’ repre- 
sentatives had promised to put the proposals 
of the union before their association, and 
their reply might be expected in the course 
of a fortnight. 


LIVERPOOL MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


Tue forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association was 
held in the boardroom of the Association, 24, 
Sir Thomas-street, recently. The chair. was 
occupied in the earlier proceedings by the 
retiring President, Mr. James T. Duthie. The 
annual report dealt with various matters of 
importance to the trade. That, and the 
Treasurer’s statement of accounts for the past 
twelve months, were approved. Mr. Thomas 
‘Hugh (Bootle) was elected President for the 
ling year. The following further officers 
were then elected;—Mr. Thomas Rimmer, 
Senior Vice-President; Mr. Robert Morrison, 
Junior Vice-President; Mr, H. E. Cubley, 
Treasurer; Mr. H. E. Dallow and Mr. J. 
Sirett Brown, Honorary Auditors. _Forty-tw 
members were elected to form the Council for 
the ensuing twelve: months. The Council is 
divided up into seven trade committees rep 
senting the following :—Bricklayer: 
plastere and slater rpenter 
painters, plumbers, and glazi 
and Associate members. The retiring President 
was accorded a vote of thanks for his services 
in the chair during the past twelve months, 
and the meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Secretary, Mr. Bertram B. Moss. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 
FEDERATION. 


Tue quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Representatives of the Northern Counties 
Federation of Building Trade Employers vy 
held at the Grand Hotel, Sunderland, Mr. 
Fred, W. Ranken, Sunderland, presiding. The 
President presented the report in connexion 
with the visit of the National Federation to 
Neweastle in July. He said the Northern 
Counties Federation were pleased with the 
arrangements for .the entertainment of the 
isitors during the week of their visit, and on 
their behalf presented to the Secretary (Mr. 
W. H. Hope) a copy of Hobson’s work on 
** Worcester China,’* and a cheque in acknow- 
ledgment of their appreciation of the way in 
which all the arrangements had been carried 
out in connexion with that visit. 

The steps taken by the Sunderland Associa- 
tion with respect. to the action of the Ope 
tive Joiners’ Societies in relation to non-union 
men working for members of the Federation 
were. reported upon. The matter had been 
referred’ for further ‘consideration by the 
Sunderland © Conciliation . Board to ihe 
Northern Centre Board: 

The proposed revision of, clauses 20 and 28 
of the national form of cont in use by the 
Royal: Institute of, Briti Architects and the 
proposed .agreement - for ,sub-contracts were 
referred, to, a. sub-committee..." 

The Industrial Disputes Board proposed to be 
established, ‘at. the: instance’ of ‘the Board’ of 
Trade +was: discussed.'. It-was_ mentioned that 
Mr. J. W. White (Sunderland), tHe! President 
of the: National Federation, had*:been asked 
to serve on the Board. ~-  { » 

Mr. Robert ,J. (Huntley 
appointed an auditor in 
Mr. J: C. Hope (Newcastle): 


land), was 
of the late 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH ALTERATIONS, ABERDEEN. 
Under the guidance ‘of Sir} Robert S. 


Lorimer, A.R.S.A., the ‘interior, of . St 
Andre’ Episcopal: Church,.. Aberdeen, has 


been reconstructed at a cos 
A feature of, the alteratio 
of a new. chancel screen , of k, a nn 
to the late Dean Danson. Mr. ‘Findlay: 
burgh, was clerk’ of works, 

ctors were as follo 


of, about, 2.3000. 
addition 


r Edin: 
and \ thie !-con? 


Sr 

Robert Tindall; electric 

Electric Engineering Company, Ltd.; lacquer- 
Lr A. Connon; plumber 

John Blaikie & Sons: 

Nathaniel Grieve and 

ow Bros. (Edinburgh). 
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Gri (CHOOL, WALTHAMSTOW, 
Mr. Charles J. Dawson, F.R.I.B. 
architect of the new High School 
Walthamstow, the cost of which will be abou} 
11,5007. 
NEW PRINTING WORKS, BRUNSWIC! 
The new printing works of Me 
Clay & Sons, Ltd., Brunswick-st 
street, S.E., is a concrete structure. 
frontage is about 260 ft. and the depth & 
the side of the north end is 96 ft. and at th 
south end 41 ft. There are, including the base 
ment, four floors on the same general play 
and a fifth floor comprising. the dining-room} 
kitchen, etc. The architect was Mr. FG 
Collinson, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Alexander Drew 
M.Inst.C.E., acted as consulting engineer iy 
the ferro-concrete construction, and Mr. Frank 
Broadbent, M.Inst.E.E., responsible for th 
electric power and stallation. Dll 
building is fitted with up-to-date appliances 
including the latest available methods 6 
electric-driving machinery and lighting, fin 
protection, and heating and ventilating ap 
paratus. The latter was installed by Messe 
CG. Kite & Co., of 132, Huston-road, from #hi 
designs of their engine Mr. M. H. SkKelt 
M.I.H.V.E., and consists of mechaniea) 
system capable of delivering into the building 
50,000 cubic ft. of filtered, cold, or warmec 
fresh air per minute, and maintaining thi 
temperature at 65° Fahr. during the coldes 
weather, and cooling the building in very ho 
t In addition to satisfying the re 
quirements as to temperatu and ventilation 
eliminating dust from the air, etc., it Wat 
desired to minimise as far as practicable tht 
constructional or builders’ work in connexio: 
with the system and to locate the apparatis 
in the most suitable position for it withow 
occupying too much floor space. The heats 
air-washer or filter and an a ngement io) 
moistening the air are placed centrally on thr 
first floor at the base of the light well; fresl 
air is drawn from the light well through thi 
filter and heater by means of two pairs 6 
electrically-driven fans, one above and tli 
other under the heater, supplying the to 
floors and the two lower floors respectively 
This arrangement permits of equalising th 
work between the two sets of fans, and hi 
tance in the distributing shafting has al 
» advantages of central dis ution, and a 
unrestricted supply of fresh air, The air 1 
distributed about the building throug 
galvanised-steel shafting having outlets @ 
suitable points arranged at a height of abou 
8 ft, above the floors and fitted with valves 
the main shafts are also fitted with valve 
placed near the connexion to fan outlets. Tit 
supply of fresh cold filtered air is controlla 
by. means of louvre valves at the back of fi 
filter; these also serve as baffle plates § 
prevent water from the filter being drawn int 
the heater chamber; return  air-flues aP 
arranged to permit of the air from each floo 
being reused if desired. The supply of air 
each floor and the temperature can be regi 
lated separately, and the apparatus can 6 
used for one or more floors as required ; by-pas 
valves are arranged on each side the heate 
to allow. of the passage, if ne ry, of col 
air to.thé fan chambers for mixing with ti 
heated air’ or modifying the temperature. 


BUILDING. TRADE IN GLASGOW. 

The Dean of Guild, Mr. Francis Hendersot 
at a sitting of the Dean of Guild Cou 
recently, reviewed the business of the Cou 
forthe past year.- He pointed out that gre 
depression had marked the condition of th 
trades most closely connected with the. war 
of the Court. The immediate outlook seeme 
to give no indication of improvement. Whi 
during the past year: the number. of. lining 
showed no material decre the. yaluatior 
were. less by 140.0007.” tk n the precedin 
twelve months, and both as regards linings an 
valuation it was the lowest in the past twemt 
years, 


ELECTRICITY POWER STATION, EGHAM. 

' The Lord Mayor of London, Sir T. Vex 
Sirong, laid-the foundation-stone recently | 
the “new power station’ of the Egham af 
Staines Electricity Company. In designing fl 
buildings ‘the engineers associated themsel¥ 
with. Messrs.. W.-&.G. Gray. architects, | 
Egham. ;The building—which is of Georgia 
design—will be 75 ft. long, giving an engill 
room °55 -ft.:long ~ by 30 ft. wide, with offié 
for the staff and general public. 


TRADE NEWS, 
The Kimbolton Council School, Hunts, ii 


supplied 1] 
O’Brien, Thomas.: & Co., Upp 
reet, London, and Excelsior Work 
South Bermondsey. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Jeffery 
Lacey, architects, Ashford, the’ ‘ Boyle 
system. of . ventilation (natural), embraeil 
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ntest patent “air-pump” ventilators 
Hl air inlets, hias been applied to the Picture 
lace, Ashford, Kent. 

the Eldon Church Hall, County Durham, is 
Ing ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 


roof ventilators and special inlet 
rs supplied by Messrs. EB. H. Shorland 
feecieon tiatlswo nth anianclie ve 


s window has 
of Middle- 
work has been 
Percy Bacon 


light stained gla 
ected on the ‘south side 
Church, Manchester. Th 
jigned and executed by Messi 
Brothers, of London. The 

| window contains the figu 


iasoler, with St. James and St. Leonard in 
| side lights. The. same firm have just 
jcéd a stained glass window in Littleham 


mouth. The subject of the wind 
ich cons of three lights, is the tnre 
ys, the centre light contains a figure of 
| Blessed Virgin, while Mary Magdalene 
1 Mary are depicted in the -side lights. 
e work has been carried out under the 
pervision of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 


ROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


\BERDEX 


rch, § 


<—Proposed enlargement of school, 
en School Board. 
weed.—Alterations to work- 
H. R. Peters, Clerk, Board of 
“neal 

—Proposed school (3,000/.); Vicar, 
‘Mary’s Church, Beverley. 
sirkenhead.—School, Temple-road (13,786/.) ; 


|. W. H. Forde, builder, 73, 77, 107,,and 
, Claughton-road, Birkenhead, 


Additions to infirmary ; ae 
architect er udise-street, I 


sirmingham. 
H. Ward 


agham ; WV , builder, Teena 
pet, Birmi 
sromle: tensions to public library 


.201.) F. P. Duthort, 
reland- anil Bromley, Kent. 
srynmill.—Additions to school; Archit 
eof Mr. A. Halden, Secretary, Educa- 
a Committee, Town Council. 

Jarnarvon.— Mr. -R. L. Jones, 


builder, West 


hitect, Market-str ect, Carnarvon; Messrs. 
nes Bros. , builders, Bontnewydd. 
Shadwell St. M: —School (186 places) ; 


shitect, care of the Secretary, Orsett; Hduca- 
1 Committee. 

Jhelmsford.—Thirt 
aing Rainsford-lane ( 


ght houses on site ad- 
,3402.); Mr. C. Brown, 


-veyor, Chelmsford Town Counc 
fleckheaton.—Alterations to Springfield 
Bey. for the Cleckheaton Co-operative 
sie! 

ydabank: —Erection of annealing works, 
Imuir, for Messrs. W. Beardmore & Co., 
pbuilders. 

lolwyn Bay.—Bapti Chapel, Ab 


d; Mr. S. Fulkes, architect, Post Off 


mbers, Colwyn Be 
jorringhar Alterations to church school ; 
Manage 


Mr. J. Lidding 7 
Rugby Me 
Coronation- road, 


loventry.—Drill hall; 
hitect, Regent-street, 
rke & Sons, builders, 
rentry. 
earnley.—Additions to St. © Andrew’s 
irch; Architect, care of the Building Com- 
tee, St. Andrew’s Church, Dearnley. 
lerby.—Bank, Midland-road; Mr. A. Smith, 
Ider, Gordon-road, Derby. 
lurham.—Additions to workhouse ; 
5, care of Mr. H. E. Ferens, Clerk, 
Guardians, Durham. 
astbourne.—The following plans have been 
sed :—Workshops and offices for Mr. C, ie 
es; Mr. W. R. Box, architect; 
es, builde Additions to 
mmerdown-road, for Mr. L 
kes; Mr. E. H. Bulloch, architect. Cine- 
iograph hall, Seaside, for Mr. H. Baker; 
Andrew Ford, architect. Addition to 
ndry, Green-street, for M Avard; Mr. 
R. Box, architect; Mr. A. Avard, 
ht houses, k-road; Mr, 
akham, builder. Additions and alterations, 
, Terminus-road, for M: Bobby & Co.; 
A. Ford, architect; Messrs. M. Martin & 
s, builders. i rive 3 


Archi- 
Board 


Vaughan 


Joseph Martin, builde Addition to 
rtello Laun Allfrey: for Mr. W. 
nington ; . Ford, architect; Mr. M. 
akham, builder. The following plans hs 


n lodged:—Nine houses, St. 
nue, for Mr. J.T. Wenham; M: 
Litect. Four houses, Victoria-d 
F. G. Collins. 

ence Houses.—Thirty-three houses for the 
abton Collieries, Ltd. 
ateshead.—Alterations to boys’ 
rations to Wesleyan School rchitect, 
»of Mr. R. T.. Edington, Secre Eduea- 
Committee, Gateshead Town Council: 


school and 


Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 


on another page 
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Glasgow. — Technical college, Woodend, 
Jordanhill Estate, for the Glasgow Provincial 
Committee for the ining of Teachers. 
Buildir on site of . 302-312, Buchanan- 
street, Glasgow, Caledonian Railway 
Company, 302, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 

Greenoc y-street; — Mr. 
William Ki ock. Club- 
house for Messrs. 

Guisborough. 
Mle MY A Letid 


Guardians, Guisborough. 


builder, Gr 
Reid & Co., Ltd. 

Proposed children’s home; 
Clerk, Board — of 


Hanley.—Church, Leek-road; Mr. T. God- 
win, ‘builder y 
Harpurt tions and additions to 


St. Stephen’s Church; the Vicar. 


~ Hayes.—Inn for the Staines Brewery Com- 
pan 
Heacham.—Enlargement of school (900/.) ; 


Mr. V 
mittee, 


V. Bushell, Secretary, Education Com- 
Norfolk County Council, Norwich, 
Hove.—The following plans have 
passed :—Four 
C. Parsons. 
W. H. Overton for Mr. rs 
ans have been lodged as follows:—For_a 
proposed factory, Oc upation-road, Mr. ; 
Overton, for M rs. H. J. Green & Co., Ltd. 
Proposed pier with hotel, ‘there- 


been 


theatre, etc., 


on; Mr. H.-Hoyne Fox, architect, 12, Caven- 
dish-place, Brighton. 
Hull.—Rebuilding front portion of Town 


Hall (25,4002.) ; 


wood, builder: 
Hustledown, — 
Cat Hohe, School 


Messrs. Quibell, Sons, & Green- 
Sculcoates-lane, Hull. 

Enlargement. of Roman 
(240 extra places); the 


Tis oe tie irapretedl infectious diseases ac- 
commodation at IRENA, also educational 
block of schools W. Stephens, Clerk, 
Board of Gua ‘ontfordl 

Kidderminster.—Weaving shed, - Mill-street, 
for Me Humphries & Sons, Ltd. Dye- 


houses, Churchfields, for Messrs. Tomkinson & 
Adam. 

Lanchester—Additional accommodation at 
cottage home Mr. W. H. Ritson, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Lanchester. 


Liverpool. — School, Everton-terrace (600 
places) Legge, Secretary, Education 


Committe rpool Town Council. 
Lochgell. Messrs. Kidd & Herd, 
builder: 


Low F the 


Gatehead 


S msions to premises for 
‘o-operative Society. 

‘Women’s infirmary and nurses’ home 
Austin, Clerk, Board of 


Luton. 
(6,800/.); Mr. W. 
Guardians, Luton. 

Mablethorpe 


School _ (18,5007.) ; 
stary, Education 
n Council. 
(Derbyshire).—Residence; Messrs. 
architects, St. Peter’s Church- 


Mr. . 
Committee, 


"Matlock 
Wills & Son, 
a Derb: 


Architect, 
‘ ations, 
Motherwell.—Hight hou 
for the Glencai 
Newbury 


care of the Secre- 
Led. 
Catherine-street, 


Alterations and additions to St. 


Bartholom Grammar School, Enborn 
A care of the Trustees. Altera- 
nd additions to bank premises, Market- 


for the London County and Midland 


Banik, Ltd. 
New Hurst East.—School (13,285/.); Mr. J. 
Dougl Hepscott, builder, Morpeth. 
Parkfield.—School, _Dimmock-street; | Mr. 
F. J. C. Poole, Secretar Education Com- 
mittee, Coseley Urban District Council. 


Pentrebach.—Fift: 
Harvey, Surveyor, Merthyr 
Portishead.—Maize-flaking 


Town Council. 
mill and store 


(3,430/.); Mr. P. B. Rigg, architect, Frome; 

Mr. T. Weeks, builder, Bedminster. 
Portsmouth.—Shops on pier: Mr. P. Murch, 

Surveyor, Portsmouth Town Council. 


Port Talbot.—Theatre and shops for the Port 
Talbot Hippodrome Company. 

Rippingale.—Kight houses (1,255/.) ; 
Laker, Surveyor, Bourne Rural 
Council. 

Rotherham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Alterations and ¢ Iditions to Duke of 
Wellington Inn, Greasbro’-road, for Messrs 
Tennant Bros., Ltd.; four houses, Cam ridge- 
street and Lord-street, for Mr. T. Green; 
houses, Oakwood-road and_ Broom-la 
Messrs. Charles Green’s Sons; alterations 
and additions to ‘‘ Adyertiser ’’ Works, 
street, for Messrs. H. Garnett & Co. 
extensions to premises, Rawmars 
Mes Watt & Fergusson; eight ‘house 
epee Kimberworth, for Tom 
A plan has been lodged by Mr: 
three houses, Wilkinson-street. 

Rugby.—Iron foundry. at works, 
Mill-road, for the British 
Company, Ltd 

Selby.—Enlargement of St. W 
Catholic Church; the Managers. 


Mr. T. 
District 


Hill. 
S. Cross for 


Brownsover 
Thomson-Houston 


ary’s Roman 
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-School (4,800/.); Mr. W. V. Dixon, 
Education Committee, West Riding 
Wakefield. 

plans have been 


Shafton. 
Secretary, 
of Yorks County Council, 

Sheffield—The following 
pissed: —Hour hou: Balfour-road, for Mr. 
. EH. Mellor; additions to premises, Wash- 
ford-road, for the Effingham Steel Works and 
Rolling Mills Company, Ltd.; four houses, 
Mite chell-road, for Miss A, Hunt; three hou 
Shepperson- road, for Mr. Thomas Bark 
additions . to premises, Attercliffe-road, for 
Messrs. T. W. Ward, Ltd.; shops and offices, 
Manchester-road and Lydgate- lane, for Mr. 
R. Brightmore; eight houses, Swaledale-road, 
for Mr. A, Waddington; alterations, Wool- 

Inn, Upper Allen-street, for Messrs. 
Tennant Bros., Ltd.; three houses, Writtle- 
street, W. Brunton; six houses, Coupe- 
road, for Flowerday & Sons; four 
houses, Redmires-road, Lodge Moor Hospital, 
for the Sheffield Corporation Hospitals Com- 
mittee; pavilion, Derbyshire-lane, for the 
Sheffield Corporation Education. Committee ; 
three houses, Tom-lane, for Mr. Wilson; house, 
shops, offices, and stores, Ecclesall and Ceme- 
tery roads, for the Sheffield and cclesall 
Co-operative Society, Ltd.; fifteen houses, 
Hawkshead and Skelwith roads, for Mr. 
Gosling ; twelve houses, Elmham‘and Waverl 
roads, for Messrs. W. & E. Saddler; alte 
tions to Haymarket (late Tontine Hotel) fpr 
EK. Bingham; six h 

Oaks-lane, for 
, Aldine-court, for 


executors of late Mr. 
and 


Bellhouse-road 
Oxspring Bros. ; 
W. C. Leng & Go. 


. — Factory and _ warehouses 

A. Williams, architect, High- 

street, Shrewsbury; Mr Price, builder, 
Welsh Bridge, Shrewsbury. 


a hospital Mr RL J: 
9, Richmond-road, Black- 


Skegness,——Cot: 
Parkinson, architect, 


burn. 

Stretfot.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Annex to foundry, Trafford Paris, 
for M: Royce, Ltd.; extension of works, 
Ogden. , for Mes: Sutcliffe & Bingham, 
Ltd.; eight hous Howard-street, for Mr. 
H. C. Jones; eleven houses, Lime-grove, for 
Mr. Thomas Emery; reconstruction of works, 


venue, foi the Ford Motor Company 
gland), Ltd.; ten houses, Norton-street, for 
Mr. Thomas Hames; reconstruction of works, 
Lund-street, for Mr. J. D. Campbell. 

Tipton (Sta Messr: 
Clark, 
bury, 


Scotti & 
Wednes- 
Brook-street, for 


id offices, 
» Company. 
the following p 
s, Empire-road, for Mr. 


plans» have been 


Tote 


lls alterations to ‘‘Hatley St. 
George” for Messrs. Oatley & Lawrence; 
eleven houses, Plainmoor, for Mr. J. W. 
Chapple; motor garage, for the Imperial Hotel 
i alterations and additions :to Grand 


Hotel for Mr Gilley; alterations to hotel 
for the Victo and Albert Hotel Company. 
Tring.—Improyements to hool _ (1,5007.) ; 
Mr. R. S. Hallidie, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Herts County Council, Hertford. 
Tunstall.—Additions to tile works; Messrs. 
A. Wood & Son, architects, Town Hall, 'Tun- 
stall; Messrs. Grants, Ltd., builders, Moor- 

land-road, Burslem. 
Tyldesley.—Mission church, Little " Factory- 


care of the English Baptist 


Dovercourt.—Proposed school (800 
Mr. G. D. Hugh Jones, Secretary, 
ion Commit Harwick Town Council. 
nam.—Workhouse laundry (4602 
akley, Clerk, Board of Guardia 
Uppingham, 
Wakefield.—Additions to school, Clarenden- 
street (124 extra places); the Managers. 
Walsall—Central tramway office on site of 
St. Paul’s-buildings, The Bridge Deo Reds 
Horsfield, ‘Tramways Manager, Wallsall Town 
Council. A plan has been passed for exten- 
sions to a factory in Wolyerhampton-street 
for Me J. Bailey & Co. 
are (1,0257.\- Messrs. Burt 
ck, builders, Market. street, Poole. 
to sanatorium (320/.); 
Wilson & Co., builders, 14, Caro- 

treet, W The following plans have 
passed :—Alterations and additions to 


Architect, 


been. 
Highfield Church of England Schools, Billinge- 


road; the Trustees. ‘Workshop, Pennyhurst 
Mill, off Wallgate, for Messrs. Darbyshire 
Bros. 

Wolverhampton. — Extensions to Queen 
Victoria Nursing Institution; Mr. A. W. 


Queen’s- chambers, North- 
Warehouses; Mr. I. 


all, architect, 
ot, Wolverhampton. 


nitect, Wulfruna-chambers, Wolver- 
hampton; Mr. H. Norman, builder, Queen- 
street, Wolverhampton. 


York.—Schools, Brook-street and Castlegate 
(280 and 540 places respectively); Mr. J. H. 
Mason, Secretary, Education Committee, York 
Town Council. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. b 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number : Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii; Auction Sales, xxiv. 
iti ; i an i i i i i hh as: the advertisers do not 
iL beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, suc! k 
eee ics cs Sst the eae or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be . 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. f 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for 


errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Ocroser 28. — Salford. — Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
toad, Premiums 20). and 10l. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 

OctoseR 30.—Holland.—Stainep GLass WIN- 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OcroseR 31.— Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
Grand Hore.. — Particulars from Mr. F. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

OctozeR 31. — Marylebone. — New Municipau 
Buiupines.—Premiums of 1001., 75l., 501. 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

November 1.— City of St. Petersburg.— 
Monument To AtexanDer II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 18, 1910. 

NovemsBer 17._Nottingham.—Barrisr CHURCH 
anv Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tec Assessor, Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jackson, 
solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

NoveMBER 30.—Cardiff.—Trcunicat InstiruTe. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 1251., 75l., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 

Novemser 30. — Hastings. — Nasr Sussex 
Hospirat.—The Joint Committee _of the Hasv 
Sussex, Hospital and King Edward VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in_issue of August 25 for 


further particulars. Premiums of 1251. 765l., 
and 501. r EK. T. Hall, assessor. 
DrEcEMBrR 29.— Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A 


Bripgr.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

January 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1257. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, B.C. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DrsicNns ror 
FEDERAL Capitan City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. 

JuLy 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0002. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Dats.—Armadale.—Public hall _ and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and_101. 

No. Dare.—Bolton.—Miners’ Federation Hall 
and Offices. Limited to architects within twenty- 
five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 501. and 251. 
Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Fielding & Fernihough, 
7, Fold-street, Bolton. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

_Octoser 14,—St-y-Nyll.—Corraces, 2tc.—Hrec- 
tion and completion of two cottages, and adapta- 


tion of a set of farm buildings. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities from Mr 
T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the C.C., 


Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. 

Ocrosrr 16, — Bedford. — Curtpren’s Home, 
Kempston.—The Guardians invite tenders for 
alterations and repairs to The Lodge, Kempston, 
in accordance with plan, etc., which may be in- 
spected at the Union Offices, 115, High-street, 
Bedford. 

OcrosrR 16. — Greenwich. — Reparrs. — The 
B.C, invite tenders for repairs and other work 
at the late Lee Board Offices, Old ‘Charlton. 
Specification can be seen, and’ form of tender 
obtained, at the Borough Hngineer’s Office, Town 
Hall, Greenwich. 

October 16.—Kirkham.—Cormaces.—The Fylde 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd., invite 


tenders for the building and completion of three 
cottages at Sunny Bank, Kirkham. Plans, etc., 
can be seen at the Board-room, Poulton-street, 
Kirkham. 


Ocrozer 17. — Aberystwyth. Warps.—Erec- 


tion of isolation wards. Plans and _ specifica 
tions at the Borough Surveyor’s Office. Mr. 
Rees Jones, Borough Surveyor, Corporation 


Offices, Smithfield-road, Aberystwyth. 

Ocroser 17.—Sherburn.—Scuoor.—The C.C. of 
Durham invite tenders for a new school for 
about 800 scholars at Sherburn, Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and bills of quantities obtained, at 


the office of Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 
Durham. . 

Ocroper 18.— Kinsale. — Corracrs.—Kinsale 
R.D.C. invite tenders for building forty-five 


cottages, in accordance with the plan, etc., to 
be seen at the Council Office 
OcrosErR 18.—Newport, Isle of 
UNDERPINNING.—The Guardians invite 
for underpinning, etc., according to 
tions, to be seen at the Workhouse. 
Ocroper 18, ; 
cashire and Yorkshir a rectors iny 
tenders for the erection of a goods shed at Fish- 
wick-street Goods Yard, Rochdale. Plans can be 
seen, and copies of tender, etc., obtained, on 
application at the Engineer's Office, Hunt’s 
Bank, Manchester. : 
October 20.—Hull.—Srastes.—The Corporation 
invite tenders for the erection of stables, together 
with loose boxes, hay loft, messroom, and resi- 
dence, in Chapman-street Yard. Drawings, etc., 
may be seen at office of Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, 


of Wight.— 
tenders 
specifica- 


City, Architect, Town Hall, Hull. Quantities 
obtained upon a deposit of 21. 
OcroseR 20. -—— Porth. — OoL WorKs.— 


Rhondda U.D.C. invite tenders for alterations 
and additions to the girls’ and infants’ depart- 
ments of the Porth Council School. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and bills of quantities, etc., ob- 
tained, at the office of the Architect, Mr. Jacob 
Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, upon production 
of a receipt from the Accountant of the Council 
for the required deposit of 2. 2s. 

OctoBeR 20.—Skelmanthorpe.—ScHoou.—The 
West Riding Education Committee invite whole 
or separate tenders for Skelmanthorpe new in- 
fants’ school and special subjects’ centre. Plans 
may be seen, and specifications, etc., obtained, 
on application to the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. A sum of 11. must be 
sent by separate letter to the West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Octoper | 21.—Churwell.—Suep _PREMISES.— 
Shed premises at Lane Side Mills, Churwell, for 
Messrs. Charles Scarth & Sons, Ltd. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and quantities obtained, at Morley 
offices of Mr. T. A. Buttery, L.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Queen-street, Morley, and 1, Basinghall- 
square, 

OCTOBER, 
workmen’s 
Company, 


21, — Pwllcarn. 
houses 
Lid., 


- Hovusrs.—Twenty 
for the International Coal 
at Pwllearn, near Bridgend. 


Plans, etc., may be seen at the International 


Colliery Offices, Blaengarw. 
OctrozeR 


Preston, near Worthing. A copy of the plans, 
etc., may be seen at the Workhouse. 
%*  OcToBER 


King’s Norton 


and Northfield U.D.C. invite 
tenders for new Council school at Woodgate. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 


Ocroprr  24.—Oakdale Model 


Navigation Colliery Company, Ltd 
may be seen at the offices of Mr. 
M.S.A., architect and 
chambers, Blackwood. 

%* OctToBER — Winchester. — Scuoot. 


Plans, 


elementary school on the Danemark Estate. 
advertisement in this issue 
ticular: 

Ocr 
Commi 


R 25.—Oldham.—SuHors.—The 


the Victoria Market Hall. 


application at the Borough Surve: 


fice. 
_OcTORER 25.—Ystalyfer. Houses, rtc.—Erec- 
tion of twenty-eight dwelling-houses and. pre- 


mises, and the construction of a road. 


Engineer and. Surveyor, 
dawe. Deposit of 51. 


Ocroser 26.—Boroughbridge.—Repams, rrc.— 
The West Riding Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Committee invite whole tenders for the 


23.— East Preston. — Larrines.— 
Tenders are invited for the remodelling of the 
latrines and other works at the Workhouse, East 


24. — Northfield. — Scuoor. — The 


ale Village.— 
Housns.—Tenders are invited for the erection of 
100 (or more) workmen’s houses, for the Oakdale 


. ‘The 
Winchester Corporation invite tenders for new 
See 
for further par- 


25.— Markets 
mittee invite tenders for the builders’ work 
required to be done in the erection and com. 
pletion of a number of lock-up shops adjoining 

4 Plans, etc., may be 
seen, and bills of quantities, ete., obtained, upon 


econ Plans 
seen, and specification from Mr. John Morgan, 


Council Offices, Pontar- 


following works :—(1) Repairs to Oakroyd Farm, 


Lower Dunsforth, near Boroughbridge; (9) 
alterations and additions to farm at Upper 
Dunsforth, Plans may be seen, and specifica 


tions, etc., obtained, on application to the West 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield, A 
sum of 11. in each case must be sent by separate 
letter to the West Ridiag Treasurer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

OcroseR 27.—Felling.—Hovse.—A __ superine 
tendent’s house and stable, etc., at the County 
Police-station, Felling-on-Tyne. Plans, ete, 
may be seen, and bills of quantities obtained, at 


the County Surveyor’s Offices, Shire all, 
Durham. 

Ocroser 27. Romford. — ALTERATIONS.—Dhe 
U.D.C, invite tenders for the execution, of cer 


tain alterations required to the Council offices, 
Specifications, etc., can be obtained, and the 
drawings inspected, at the offices of the Sum 
veyor to the Council, Market-place, Romford, 
Ocrosrr 28. — Belturbet. — Premises, = 
Drapery establishment in Belturbet, for Messrs, 


Quinn Bros. Plans, ete., by Mr. P. J. Brady, 
C.E.,. architect, Broomfield House, Ballyhaise, 
Ireland. 

OctoserR — 30..— Rathmines. — Liprary. — The 
D.C of Rathmines and Rathgar inyite 
tenders for the erection of a Carnegie 
Library and _ 'I'e-hnical Institute opposite 
the Town Hall, Rathmines-road. The draw 
ings, prepared by the . Council’s arel 
tects, s: Batchelor & Hicks, 86, Merrion 


square,. may be inspected at the offices of the 
quantity surveyors, Messrs. Patterson & 
Kempster, 95, Lower Leeson-street, from whom 
copies of the bills of quantities may be 
obtained on receipt of the sum of 21, 2s. 
Uxbridge 


OcroseR 30.—Uxbridge.—Lavarory 

U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of a publi¢ 
lavatory at the Market-house, Uxbridge. Plan, 
etc., can be seen at the offices of the Councils 
Surveyor, Mr, William L., Eves, F.R.1.BiAy 
F.S.1., 54, High-street, Uxbridge. 
%* OcTOBER 30.—Waltham Cross.—EXxTENsION 
oF Post-orrice.—The Commissioners of HM 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
extension of post-office. See advertisement im 
this issue for further particulars. 

OctoBer _ 31.—Tywardreath.—FAarMHOUSES.— 
The Small Holdings Committee. of the Cornwall 
C.C. invite tenders for the erection of three farm: 
houses, three sets of farm buildings, alterations 
and adaptations to existing buildings, and new 
walls and fences at Lampetho Farm, Tyward: 
reath, near Par. For plans, specifications, ete, 
apply to the County Land Agent, Public Rooms, 

ruro. 

Novemser 2.—King’s Lynn Union.—A.tere 
t1ons.—The Guardians of the King’s Lynn Union 
invite tenders for alterations at the isolation 
ward of the Workhouse. Plans, etc., can be 
seen at Messrs. Jarvis & Son’s, architects, Lymm 
* NOVEMBE —Dartford.—ScHoon.-—The Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for new 
Council school at Dartford (Maypole Estate). 
See advertisement in this issue for furthel 
particulars. 

* November 6.—Tunbridge Wells.—ScnooL— 
The Kent Education Committee invite tender: 
for new county school for girls. See advertise 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

%* NOVEMBER 10.—Stanwell.—Isotation HOS 
PITaL.—The Staines Joint Hospital Committet 

invite tenders for Isolation Hospital for Im 
fectious Diseases at Stanwell, Middlesex. Se 
advertisement in this issue for  furthel 
particulars. 

%* Novemser 13.—London.—New Orrices.—Dh 

Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build 
i i e tenders for new offices for the Boar 
ulture and Fisheries. See advertisement 
sue for further particulars. 
2.—Tewkesbury.—Isotation H0s 
he Tewkesbury Joint Hospita 
tenders for an Isolation Hospital 
with outbuildings, and for alterations and addi 
tions to existing Hospital at Fredington, ne@ 
Tewkesbury. See advertisement in this issue f0 
further particulars. 


No Da Consett.—CuurcH, erc.—Hrectiol 
of new Primitive Methodist church, Sunday 
schools, and caretaker’s house. Messrs. T. B 


Davidson & Son, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
No 


architects, 1. Eldon-squate 


Propogue, Youghal. 
from Mr. J. J, Murphy 
-, Watercourse Mill-road, Cork. 
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IGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


2 date given at the commencement of each 
raph is the latest date when the tender, or 
vames of those willing to submit tenders, 
be sent in. 

(OBER 14.—Milford.— Waterworks. Sep oer 
the Rathmullen Waterworks. Plans and 
fications, by. Mr. J. J. S. Barnhill, 
Inst.C.E Baltic-buildings, Foyle-street, 
onderry. 

‘OBER | 16.—Swansea.—EH.ecrric Licur IN- 
ATION aT CATTLE MARKET AND SLAUGHTER- 
Particulars, etc., may be obtained upon 
cation to the Borough Hlectrical Engineer, 
Prusmann, Hlectricity Department, 
d, Swansea, upon payment of 11, 1s. 


‘OBER 18.—Manchester.—-HyDRAULIC_ POWER 
‘¥.—Manchester Waterworks Committee. in- 
tenders for sinking and lining trial bore- 
at Pott-street pumping-station. Specifica- 
. etc., on application to the Secretary, 
tworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 
OBER 19. —Manchester.—BoiLer-HOUSE.— 
Electricity Committee of the Manchester 
ration invite tenders for alterations to 
2  boiler-house, at their  Stuart-street 
ating-station, in connexion with the instal- 
of two marine boilers. Forms of tender 
bills of quantities may be obtained on 
pation to Mr. F. Hughes, Secretary, 
ticity Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 
iyment of a fee of 11. Is. 
OBER 19. 
Corporation Electricity | Gane invite 
ts for the supply of a high-tension switch- 
, to be erected at their-Mynshull Mill sub- 
n. Specifications, etc., may be obtained on 


ration to Mr. F. E. Hughes, Secretary, 
‘icity Department, oe Hall, Manchester, 
yment of a fee of 11. 

OBER 19. — sian = “Pines, zrc. — The 


h Committee invite tenders for certain cast- 
pipes, flue dampers, fire doors, front plates, 
required at their sewage works, Slacks 
r, Foxdenton-lane, Chadderton. Copies of 
f quantities, etc.. can be obtained at the 
gh Surveyor’s Office. 
OBER 20.—Belfast 
littee of 
for the erection of a spiral-guided gas- 
of 3,000,000 cubic ft. capacity and other 
the drawings, etc., may be obtained 
J. D. Smith, Engineer and Manager, 
wie on payment of a fee of 21. 2 
BER  21.—Kneesall.—BorenoLe.—Tenders 
vyited for putting down a borehole near 
all, Notts, for Earl Manvers. Specifica- 
etc., may be obtained from Mr. W. H. 
rd, C.E., Albion-chambers, King-street, 
igham. Deposit of 1. 1s. 
OBER. 21,—Truro.—TELEPHONE SySTEM.— 
rall C. invite tenders for the installa- 
£ a private internal telephone system for 
2w county offices at Truro. Any informa- 
equired can be obtained from the clerk of 
orks. 
BER 23. — Buxton. Boiter. — Buxton 
. Gas Committee invite tenders for the 
r of a 12 ft. long by 4 ft. 8 in. diameter 
ih boiler. Further particulars, etc., may 
jained on application to Mr. F. G. Shaw, 
ngineer and Manager, Gasworks, Buxton. 
BER 24, — Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—TRamM- 
(AILS AND ‘Tie BaRs.—The Tramways Com- 
of the City Council invite tenders for (a) 
ay rails, and (b) tie bars, in accordance 
he specification, etc., a copy of which can 
ained from the City Engineer, Town Hall, 
stle-upon-Tyne, on payment of the sum of 
for each copy. 
TOBER 24,—Willesden.—IRon F'ENCING.— 
Villesden D.C. invite tenders for supply 
elivery of wrought-iron unclimbable iron 
z to Roundwood Park, Harlesden-road, 


dvertisement in this issue for further 
uars. 
BER 25.—Enfield.—TrLepHone INSsTALLA- 


‘Edmonton Guardians invite tenders for 
stallation of eight telephone instruments 
1e wires, and the overhauling of two: exist- 
n-line exchanges at Chase Farm Schools, 
Be eecetions may be obtained from 
May & H: Consulting Engineers to 
aardians, ae Gist House, Westminster, 
king a deposit of 1l. 

BER 31.—Plymouth.—Docx Worxs.—The 
ors of the Great Western Railway invite 
3 for the reconstruction of a portion of the 
juay at the Great Western Docks. Plans, 
nay be seen, and forms of tender, ete. 
sd, at the office of the Engineer at Ply- 
_ North-road, Station. 

TBER 9.—Dublin.—Pumps.—The Improve- 
Committee of the Corporation invite 
; for electrically-driven centrifugal pumps, 
apable of dealing with 15,000,000 gallons 
age per diem, together with other works, 
ir Ringsend pumping-station. Specifica- 
te., may be inspected at the office of the 
and at the 


mgineer, City Hall, Dublin, 
f the consulting engineer, Mr. John S. 
Inst.C.B., 6, The Sanctuary, West- 


r. Form of tender, etc., may be obtained 
yment of the sum of 51. 5s. Crossed 
s only. will be received in payment. 


ITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


3ER 16.—Bradford.—Cotovurine, etc.—The 
ution invite tenders for colouring, clean- 
¢., required to be done at the Cartwright 
Lister Park. General conditions of con- 
Bes be seen, and specification, etc., 
d, on application to the City Architect, 
fall, Bradford. 


THE .BUELDER. 


Octoper 16.— Bristol. —Crment, rrc. — The 
Sanitary and Improvement Committee of the 
Corporation invite tenders for the supply, dur- 
ing the year 1912, of the following stores 
Cement, drain pipes, paints. General con- 
ditions, etc., may be obtained at the offices of 
the City Engineer, 63, Queen- square, Bristol, on 
payment of 10s. 

Octoner 16.—Stockton.—PuLiine Down.—The 
Education Committee invite tenders for the pull- 
ing down of the infants’ school, cottage, and 
houses situate in Regent-street, Nelson-terrace, 
and_ Ropery-street, Stockton-on-Tees. Full par- 
ticulars, etc., can be obtained upon application 
to the architect, Mr. E. G. Fletcher, Prince 
Regent-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

OctroBER, 17. — Manchester. — Pitcu. — The 
Tramways Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the supply of pitch for 
paving purposes. Specifications, etc., may be 
obtained on application to Mr. J. M. McElroy, 
General Manager, Corporation Tramways, 55, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Ocroser 18.--Bradford.—C.eanina, Etc.—The 

Sorporation invite tenders for internal cleaning 
and painting required to be done at the City 
Hospital, Leeds-road. General conditions of con- 
tract may be seen, and specification, etc., 
obtained on application to the City Architect, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

Ocroser 18.—Chard.—Granite.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the supply and delivery 
of 2,955 tons, or thereabouts, of broken granite. 
General conditions, etc., can be obtained. from 
Mr, Ernest W. Hearn, C.H., Borough Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Chard. 


Ocroser 18.—Stockton-on-Tees.-—Pamnting.— 
For outside painting at the following public 
elementary ‘schools :—Tilery-road, | Newtown, 


Oxbridge-lane, and_Bailey-street. ‘Specifications 
from Mr. M. H. Sykes, Borough Engineer, Town 

Hall, Stockton-on-Teees. 

OcroseR 19.—Stepney.—Parnrinc, rrc.—The 
Stepney Guardians invite tenders ‘for exterior 
painting and repairing works at their Work- 
house, St. Leonard-street, Bromley-by-Bow, E. 
Specifications, etc., can be obtained at office of 
Mr: T. G. Stacey, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Barnes-street, Stepney, E.. on payment of the 
sum of 51. 5s. as a deposit. 

Ocroser 21.—Glasgow.—Stores.—Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway Directors invite tenders 
for the supply of stores. Detailed schedules and 
specifications can be obtained on application to 
Mr. R. F. Harrison, Store Superintendent, 
Kilmarnock. 

Octozer 24.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—GRANITE 
Serrs anp CusBes.—The Tramways Committee in- 
vite tenders for granite setts and cubes. Specifi- 
cation, ete., from the City Engineer, Town Hall, 
NST osu eaub On Lye, on payment of the sum of 
11. 1s. 

OctopeR 24. — Wealdstone. — GRaniTE, he 
U.D.C. inyite tenders for the supply of 200 to 
400 tons of granite, and 40 tons of granite chip- 


pings. Samples of material to be puppled’ must 
be forwarded to Mr. Herbert Walker, , the 
Council’s Surveyor, Wealdstone. 

Ocroprr 24. — West Hartlepool. — Roap 


MATERIALS AND SEWER Pipes.—The Corporation 
invite tenders for the supply during the year of 
road material, etc. Specifications, ete., can be 
obtained at office of Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal-buildings. 

OctoseR 26. — Romford.—Granite.—Romford 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of about 
725 tons of best blue Guernsey granite. Forms 
of tender can be obtained on application to Mr. 

. Turvey, the Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Romford. 

Ocroser 28,—Dublin.—Srores.—The Directors 
of the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland) invite tenders for the supply of stores 
for twelve months. Forms of tender can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Amiens-street 
Seaaeavbene Dublin, on payment of 1s. for esch 
orm. 

Octoger 28. — Huyton-with-Roby.—Macapam. 

The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
(1) 500 tons of 2-in. macadam; (2) 500 tons of 
2i-in. macadam. Mr. G. W. Swift, Clerk to the 
Council, Public Offices, Huyton. 

OctoBeR 28.— Preston. — Furnirure. — Lan- 
cashire Education Committee invite tenders for 
the supply of general furniture to the schools in 
the administrative county area. Particulars, 
etc., may be obtained on application to Mr. 
H. Lloyd Snape, Director of Education, County 
Offices, Preston, on payment of a fee of 1. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 4.—Hampton Wick.—GRanite.— 
The U.D.C. of Hampton Wick invite tenders for 
the supply of about 150 yds. of granite. Mr. 
Harold Fawssett, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, High-street, Hampton Wick. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Ocroger 16.—Briton Ferry. 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
about 440 lin. yds. of brick and concrete sewer, 
5 ft., and about 40 lin. yds. of stoneware pipe 
sewer 15 diameter, for the drainage of the 
western district of Briton Ferry, Drawings, etc., 
may be seen, and bill of quantities obtained, at 
office of Mr. Alex. Clarke, Engineer and 
Surveyor, U.D.C. Offices, Briton Ferry, on pay- 
ment of 31. 3s. 

OctoserR 16, — Plymouth. — Max1nG-up.—For 
making-up and completing the following lanes :— 
North-street-lane, Chudleigh-road-lane, Grand- 
parade-lane No, 1, Grand-parade-lane No, 2. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at office of Mr. James 
Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Plymouth, 
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OctosER 16,—Romford.—Dacennam SEWER.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of about 100 yds. of 7-in. diameter 


stoneware pipe sewer, with manholes, etc., in 
Chequers-lane, Dagenham, Plans, etc., can be 
seen, and form of tender obtained, on applica- 
tion’ to the Surveyor to the Council, Victoria- 
chambers, Romford. 

Ocroser 17.—Brentford.—Removat or SEWAGE 
SLupee.—Brentford U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
removal of the sludge from their sewage works 
in Ealing-road, Brentford, for the term of three 
years. Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained 
on application to Mr, J. W. Croxford, the Sur- 
veyor, at his office, Clifden House, Boston-road,. 
Brentford. 

Octoser 18.—Barnsley.—Sewer.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for laying a 9-in. sewer, with all 
necessary manholes, etc., at Woolley Colliery, 
Darton, near Barnsley. Plans may be seen, and: 
particulars obtained, at offices of Messrs. Craw- 
shaw & Wilkinson, Surveyors, 18, Regent-street, 
Barnsley. 


OctosER, 


18. — Kinsale. — DratnaGe.—Kinsale. 
R.D.C. invite tenders for drainage work at 
Ballinaboy Burial Ground, in accordance with 
the plan, etc., which may be seen at the Council 
Office, and also at the office of Mr. R. Evans, 
C.E., 538, South Mall, Cork. 


Octoser 18, — Llantrisant. — Drains. — The- 
Glamorgan C.C. invite tenders for surface-water 
pipe drains and building catchpits along the 
Llantrisant and Cowbridge and Llantrisant and 
Lianharan main roads, near Talbot, Llantrisant. 
Plans, etc., may be seen, and copies of the bill 
of quantities obtained at the Police-station, 
Llantrisant, and at offices of Clerk of the C.C., 
Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. 


Ocrozger_ 21.—Bacup.—PavinG.—The Corpora-~ 
tion of Bacup invite tenders for the paving, 


etc., of streets. Plans may be seen at the office 
of ms H. Elce, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, and specifications, etc., obtained, on 


payment of 11. 


Ocroser 23.—Abhbots Langley and Aldenham. 
—Extension or Sewers:—Watford R.D.C. invite 
tenders for small extensions of sewers in the 
parishes of Abbots Langley and Aldenham (in 
all about 485 yds. run of.9-in. pipe and seven 
manholes). Plans, etc., may be seen, and a 
copy of quantitiese obtained at the Surveyor’s: 
Office, 9, Market-street, Watford, upon payment 
of It. 1s. 

OcroBeR 23.—Bedwas.—Streer Works.— 
Tenders are invited for forming streets, drains, 
etc., on the Pant Glas Estate at Bedwas. Plans, 
etc., can be seen, and quantities obtained, at the 
office of Messrs. Gibson, Parry Williams, & 
Co., architects and surveyors, Pontypridd. 


Ocroser 23.—Mountain Ash.—Footway.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the improvement of 
the footway west side of Llanwonno-road, Moun- 
tain Ash. Drawings, etc., may be seen, and 
form of tender, etc., obtained, at the Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 


Octoser 24.—Bridlington.—SrewsnRraGe Works. 
—New sewers in South Cliff-road, Pembroke- 
terrace, Neptune-street, and Horsforth-avenue. 
Plans, etc, may be seen at the office of the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. H. R. Matthews, and bill 
of quantities, etc., may be obtained, on payment 
of 11, 1s 
%* OcToBEeR 24.—Willesden.—Concrete ‘TuBES.— 
The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
and laying of 36. concrete tubes in watercourse: 
at rear of Denzil- road. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


Octoser 25. — Dukinfield. —- EXTENSIONS aT 
Works av Brapiey Hurst.—Stalybridge and 
Dukinfield Joint Sewerage Board inyite tenders 
for the construction of extensions of ‘the above 
works. Plans, etc., may be obtained upon 
application to the Engineer, Mr. J. P, Wilkin- 
son, M.Inst.C.E., at his offices, 301, isiheys 
street, Manchester, on a deposit of ai. 

Ocroser _30.—Aldershot.—Gas Maree: —The- 
Aldershot |G: Water, and District Lighting 
Company invite tenders for laying of gas mains 
in various districts. Form of tender, etc., on 
application, and route plans inspected at the 


Chief Office of the Company, Victoria-road, 
Aldershot. 

OctosEeR 30, me —SEWERS, ETC., AT 
Incatesrone.—The R.D.C._ invite tenders for 


laying about 748 lin. yds. of 9-in. stoneware pipe 
sewer, and manholes, etc.; also about 110 lin. 
yds. of 3-in. cast-iron water main, valves, etc. 
Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained, and the. 
plans_inspected, at the offices of the Engineer, 


Mr. James Dewhirst, Bank-chambers, Chelms- 
ford. 
OcroseR_ _30,—Henstridge.—SmwrraGe.—Win- 


canton R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction 
of a system of sewerage for the parish of 
Henstridge; also the construction of sewage dis- 
posal works. Plans, etc., by the engineers, 
Messrs, A, I. Cotterell & Carr, 28, Baldwin- 
street, Bristol, and Mr. E. Rankin, Bourton, 
Dorset, may be seen at the office of Mr. EB. N. 
Clerk to the, Council, Union Offices, 
nton, Som. Copies of the form of teu 


etc., may be obtained from Messrs. A. 
Cotterell & Carr, on payment of the sum of 
31. 3s. 


Ocrosrr 31.—Snydale,—SreweraGe Worxks.— 
Featherstone U.D.C, invite tenders for the con- 
struction of works of sewage disposal at Snydale, 
near Featherstone, in the West Riding of York- 
shire. The plans may be inspected, and, copies of 
ie specification, etc., obtained, on application to 

Samuel Chesney, Engineer, Council Offices, 
rater teva tares Applications must be accom- 
panied by.a denon of 51. 

Novemzer 1. — Ebbw Vale. — spews 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 
The date given at the commencement of cok 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or te 
names of those willing. to submit tends+s, may e 


t . fs ¥ 
gunt it: me Ebbw Vale U.D.C. invite tenders 
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and steel pipe sewers of 6-in., 9-in., and 12-in. 
diameter, with the necessary manholes, etc. 
Plans, etc., may be seen, and specification, etc., 
obtained, at the office of Mr. T J. Thomas, the 
‘Town Engineer and Surveyor. A deposit of 51., 
which must be in postal orders, for a copy of 
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Novemper 1. — Wanstead. -- Maxine 
Wanstead U.D.C. invite tenders for making) 
the streets known as Ingatestone-road, 
Margaretting-road, Manor Park, E. Copies 
specification, etc., can be obtained, and_cont 
form inspected, at the Council Offices, Wanst 


for about thirty miles of stoneware, ‘cast-iron, the form of tender and pill of quantities. N.E. (Surveyor’s Department). 
Public Appointments. 
5 7 RIES oh | Salar Applicat 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. salary. | Ee heal 

| : a 

| See advertisement in this Oct. | 
“ASSISTANT TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR, re | See adver | 
TASS EISTANT (EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT) 2001. per annum. Oct: : 
“JUNIOR ASSISTANT (EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT), 1301. Be ann « Gots 
NCHIEF ASSISTANT (OFFICE. ror GENERAL CO. ) g) pres eae one 


*JUNIOR ASSISTANT (OFFICE ror, GENERAL CO. WORK) | Esse: os 


*ENGINEERING ASSISTANT And DRAUGHTSMAN. 


5. See adv 


Hackney 


‘tisement in 


Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


*BECK’S WHARF, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX—At the Mart. 
ee & PLANT or STONE, SLATH, TILE, Erc., GREENWICH, 

SrOK Se BUILDING © BDGWARE—At the Mar 

*PREBHOLD FACTORY PREMISES, LEYTON—At the Mart... 


*FREEHOLD BUILDING PROPERTY, 


| Hdwin Fox, Bou 


By whom Offered. ‘Daan 
Oct. @ 
Oct. 4 
Oct. 4 
Baddeley Nov. 


LAW REPORTS. 


Ancient Lights. 

Tur case of Darby v. Matthews was heard 
in the Vacation Court a few days ago by 
Mr. Justice Lush. s 

Té was an action, said Mr. Bramwell Davis, 
K.C., counsel for the plaintiff, for an injvu 
tion to restrain the defendant from interfer 
with his ancient lights. The plaintiff, 
plained counsel, was a doctor residing 
“ Dunwich,’ Station-road, Harr The 
fendant occupied the adjoining house, 
was building at the back of the premises to 
within a few inches of the plaintiff’s window. 
Defendant, however, said his wall had reached 
as high as he intended it to; but behind the 
wall defendant was proposing to erect a one- 
story building, and further down the garden a 
three-story building, which defendant asserted 
would not interfere with the plaintiff’s lights. 
Plaintiff did not know how high defendant 
intended to carry the building of the wall, and 
if it went no higher the plaintiff would be 
satisfied. And as to the three-story building, 
plaintiff would accept an undert king not to 
interfere with his ancient lights 

Counsel for the defendant was agreeable to 
give an undertaking. At the same time, he 
pointed out that, the wall and one-story build- 
ing would not affect the plaintiff at all. With 
regard to the three-story building, according 
to the plans made, that would fall behind 
the line of a former obstruction there. 

Finally an undertaking was given not to 
interfere with the plaintiff’s lights, and the 
matter allowed to stand over, the trial of the 
action to be expedited. 


Reinstatement after Fire. 

Ar the Guildhall, before Alderman Sir John 
Bell, Messrs. Franks & Simons, builders, Mile 
End-road, were summoned at the instance otf 
Mr. John Todd, District Surveyor, for having 
commenced to do certain building works with- 
out serving him with a ‘“‘building notice.” 
The, facts were not in dispute, and the notice 
had been given since the issue of the summons. 

Mr. Todd said the. work in question was 
the reinstatement of a building after fire. The 
house—No. 9, Hutchison-street, Houndsditch— 
was let out in tenements, and two lives were 
lost in a fire there recently. The staircase and 
upper floors were now being rebuilt, and such 
wo me within the section requiring noti 
to be given to the Surveyor. The work itselt 
as in contravention of the most useful pro- 
‘ision of the Act, which aimed at the pre’ 
tion of fire spreading from one building to 


another. 
(the clerk) : 


Mr. Richards 
summoned them for that. 

Mr. Todd replied that there was no penalty 
attached to that, There was a penalty for f il 
ing to give notice, because when the Sur 
had that he could take steps to prevent any- 
thing being done in contravention of the Act. 
He could, if necessary, apply for an order on 
a builder to take down any structure that was 
irregular. 

The defendants’ manager regretted that they 
had omitted to give notice. 

Sir John: That’s all very well. You are 
builders, and ought to know your responsi- 
bilities. I shall impose a fine of 20s. and 3s. 

Morning Advertiser. 


You have not 


ail- 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. Aumonier, R.I. 

We regret to announce the death, on 
October 4, after an operation, of Mr. James 
Aumonier, of No. 142, Adelaide-road, N.W., in 
his eightieth yea A native of Camberwell, 
Mr. Aumonier was for many years employed 
as a designer by a firm of calico-printers. In 
1870 he exhibited in the Royal Academy rooms, 
and became an original member of the Royal 
Tnstitute of Painters in Water-Colours, though 
working chiefly in oils. The Chantrey hi : 
bought his picture, “The Black Mountains,’ 
in 1905, for 400 guineas, and, in 1889, “ Sheep- 
Washing in Sussex,” for 300/. Sir N. Mappin 
purchased ‘An Englishman’s Cottage Home” 
(R.A., 1873); ‘The Silver Lining of the 
Gloud” and ‘ When the Tide is Out” are in 
the Manchester Galle: In 1876 the Council 
of the Royal Manchester Institution awarded 
the Heywood Gold Meda! to his “Toilers of 
the Field.” 


Sir Charles B. Lawes-Wittewronge, Bart. 

Sir Char Bennet Lawes-Wittewronge, who 
succeeded his father, the eminent agriculturist, 
Sir John Lawes, first Baronet, of Rothamsted, 
Herts, in 1900, died, aged sixty-eight, at his 
country seat, on Friday last, after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He was educated at 


ton and ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, pro- 
ceeding B.A. in 1866. He then devoted himself 


to the art of sculpture, and had a studio in 
Chelsea Bridge-road. He executed the great 
group of “The Punishment of Dirce,”’ contri 
buted to the Franco-British Hxhibition at 
Shepherd’s Bush, and to the Fine Art Exhibi- 
tion in Rome of this year. In March, 1909, 
he was elected President of the Royal Society 
of British Sculptors. Sir Charles, when at Hton 
e, gained many distinctions on 
the river and the running-path. He married, 
in 1869, Miss Marie A. R. Fountaine; the title 
passes to his only child, John Bennet 
Fountaine. 


Mr. C. T. Mason, M.Inst.C.E. 


The late Mr. Clayton Turner Mason, I.8.0., 
who retired a few months ago as Collector of 
Customs, Western Australia, was born in 1847 
at_ Tarrington, Co. Hereford. On leaving 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, he 
learned engineering; in 1874 he entered the 
railway department, Public Works, New South 
Wales, and ten years afterwards was appointed 
provisionally Director of Public Works and 
Commissioner of Railways, and member of the 
Legislative and Executive Councils. He then 
became General Manager of the Western 
Australian Railways; but in 1891 relinquished 
that post for the Collectorship of Customs. 


—_+-9 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


21,085 of 1910.—Robert Wadsworth: 
spraying machine. 

21,598 of 1910.—Charles Wesley Gray and 
the British Stone and Marble Company, Ltd. : 


Glazing bars for skylights, windows, and the 
like. 


Tar- 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition tothe grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


21,724 of 1910.—Burger Hisenwerke Ge 


schaft, mit beschrankter Haftung: Convert 
close and open fireplaces. 
26,598 of 1910.—George Leadle: Step lad 


27,433 of 1910.—George Moore: 
fittings. 

29,791 of 1910.—Alexis Gnuchtel: Appam 
for cleaning chimneys. 

29,905 of 1910.— liam Duncan Tuck 
Mechanism for actuating swinging window, 

691 of 1911.—William Charles Lobb: Rey 
ing cowl for chimneys, ventilating shafts, 
the like. 


Blind re 


1,120 of 1911.—William Lloyd: . Flus 
tanks or cisterns. 
4,490 of 1911.—Joseph Gardner: Win 


fittings, more especially applicable to wint 
with hinged sliding sashes. 

5,110 of 1911.—Otto Rechnitz: Process for 
production of foldable lathing for plaster 

14,576 of 1911—Otto Herrmann: Roof lig 

15,088 of 1911—William Henry Tonks 
Walter Sparks: Telescopic casement. stay 

17,035 of 1911.—Dr. Fritz Treude: Protet 
device for closet seats. 

17,460 of 1911—Bernard Peter Smith: ( 
pined siphon strainers and waste-pipe clea: 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPER! 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 23.—By Cumpertanp_& Horxrs. 
Quainton, Bucks.—Station-road Farm, 137 a. 
27. 38p.,f ee 
September 26.—By Wanton & LEE. 
Cottésbrooke, Northants.—Part of the Lang- 
ham Estates, 5,200 acres, f. (including 
timber) . af 
September 27.— 


y Kivern & Harris. 
Halwill, Devon rt of the Halwill Manor 
Estate, 882 acres, f. .. o 
September 29.—By Bui <p & Sons 
Sunningdale, Berks.—Prospect House, West- 
eria Cottage, and Prospect Cottage, f. ...... 
October 2.—By Jonxs. Lane, & Co. 
30, Bush , £., y-r. 901. 
October 3.—By OreriLt, Mar 3 
Harlesden —High-st., Royal Oak p.h., f. (equity) 
Gut & Co. 
gton-sq., u.t. 172 yrs., 


City. 


y 
Brompton.—42, 
g.r. 101., y.r. 1501. 


Kensington.—50 and 52, 
Paddington.—300, Kensal-rd. (s.), f., y-r- 61... 
29 and 29a, Spring-st., ut. 9} yrs, g.r. SL, 


By Joserx E, Water. 
Market Rasen, Lincs.—Small holdings, 78 a. 


, ut 52 yrs, er. 41, p. 
4,—By Buncu & Duke. 
7, Cambridge-rd. ( 


Forest Gate 
Leyton.—1 a 


By Giusert & How. 
Stroud Green.—52 to 58 (even), Victoria-rd., 


ut, 62 yrs. gr. 27l., yr. 164. ... 
By Doveras Youne & Co. 
Shadwell.—145 and 146, St. George’s 

gross rental 981. ... 2 
By Kyicut, Franx, & Rurney. 
Burwell, Lincs.—Outlying portions of the 
Burwell Park Estate, 875 acres, fe... 

By E. J. GAtRDNER. 

Hampstead.—l19, Haverstock Hill and ig.r. 
201. 1ds., u.t. 14 yrs., gar. B2l., yar. 1047.0... 


(s.), f., 
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By Green & Sow. 
5 to 8, Boxworth-gr. } 
166)... ae. s £600 


500 


270 


evers 
Lionas, fg.r rents 
ae S 


-freelold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
ession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
al; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum} yrs. for 
s; la. for lume; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescent; 
venue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
@; b.h. for beerhouse:; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
28 ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


——_--»--__ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


HE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
e prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
ing’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

Canada, post-free, 21s, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
pe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, Chine, Ceylon, 
nittances (payable to J. MO 

mittances (payable to RGAN) should be addressed to 
Publisher of ““TH# BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street. W.0- 


—-o-—__ 
ICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


Jur aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
ge prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
ity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
h should be remembered by those who make use of 
information. 


BRICKS, &e, 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


£5. d. £s. da. 
110 0 Double Headers 13 7 
One Side and two 
0 Ends . 7 6 
Two Sides and 
jabon Facing 5 0 0 one End... 18 7 6 
BluePressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Wfordshire., 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Bullnose...... 4 0 0 Glzd.Str’teh’rs 10 17 6 
Stourbridge Headers .. 10 7 6 
re Bricks ... 4 0 0  Quoins,Bullnose, 
ZED BRICKS. and Flats ...... 14 7 6 
; White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
ory | Glazed | Double Headers 13 7 6 
retcher: 17 6 OneSideand two 
ders . 107 6 Ends .. 76 
pins, Bull- Two Sides and 
se.and Flats 14 7 6 one End ...... 18 7 6 
e Stretchers 16.7 6  Splays & Squints 1517 6 


md Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 
Ss. 


mes and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered. 


mes Ballast... ae Bigot 5 
; Portland Cement 30 0 per ton, 6 
; Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » . 


)TE—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


y Stone Lime . 12s, 6d. per yard delivered. 
whridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton atrly dpt. 
STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 


H Srone —delivered on road 
\ddington Depét 


do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Hims 


waggons, 


BDO ....csceicsievasecsiestoocsscssaeseses eee a ee 
TLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
-own: Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Whart 23 
hite Basebed, ed on road ‘waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. 2 4h 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
. a, s. d, 
aster in blocks.. t 10 Closeburn Red 
rin blocks . Freestoue .. 20 
Red Mansfield 
Freestone 204 
Talacre & Gwespyr 
Stone crwtiaee 2 8 
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STONE (Continued). 
Yorx Sronn—Robin Hood Quatity. 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt, s._d. 
Scappled random blocks .. 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


wn two sides Iandings to (under 
< . 23 

6 in. rapued two sides ditto, ditto. 2 6 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs ( random 0143 
i in. sawn one aSninta (vandom sizes) 0 7 

14 in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto.. 0 6 

Harp York— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

Scappled random blocks .. 0 

Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) .. 28 

6 in. rubbed two 3 0 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 12 

2 in, self-faced random flags ... 05 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

In. In. £8. d. In, In, £s. da. 

20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor . 3.2 6 unfading green i 17 6 

20x12 ditto . 1317 6 20x12 ditto 76 

20x101st quality 18x10 ditto 5 0 
ditto... 0 16 x8 ditto 5 0 

20x12 di 0 20x 10perm 

16x8 ditto, 5 0 green .. 

22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 
Portmadoc. 1212 6 16x8 ditto.. 

16x8 ditto. 612 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. d. 8. d. 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘‘Hartshill”’ 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 ‘brand, plan sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
(per doz.) .....- 7 Do. pressed (per 

Bost Broseley (per ). 47 6 
000) 50 0 Do Ornamental (per 

1000) .. . 50 0 

2 6 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

y Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) .....« 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or prindled (per 1000) ... 42 6 
(Eaw’ds) (perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 

Do, Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

Hip (per doz. 40 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
WwoopD. 
Buruprxe Woop. At per standard. 
Deals: best 3in. by 1lin. and 4in, ohh s. d, £ 8s. da. 
by: 9 in. and 1lin. 00 1510 0 


best 3 by 9 B 10 «. 1410 0 
Battens: best 2 4 in. jby? in. and 
8in., and 3in. by 7 in. and 8in, 11 A 


Battens: best 2% by Gand3by6... 0 1 


1210 0 
less than 
7 in. and 8 in, 


0 
0 
0 
Deals: seconds 10 Reese thn best. 
0 
) 


Battens : seconds 010 ” ” 
2 in. by in, and 2in. 910 0 .. 1010 0 
Zin: be 4bin. and 2im by Sin, 9 0 + 10 0 0 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 


Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in... 010 0 more than 
battens. 

10 © » 
At per lond of, 50 ft, 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 510 0 
Seconds ... 5700 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 400 
Small timber (6 in, to 8 in.) 310 0 
Swedish balks 30 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 5 5 0 


JornERS’ Woop. 
first yellow deals, 


At per standard. 
White Sea: 


3 in, by Min 2410 0 2510 0 

i 210 0 2310 0 

00: 1850) 0 

00)... 20°50) 0 

” 00 1910 0 

Battens,2h 2hin. and 3in. by7in. 14 0 0 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 in, and 9 in... el SOM Ols sa LOU NL0) 

Oe es) 

3 in, a ll in, 21 0 2210 0 

Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 1810 0 1910 0 

(OOne seo O80) 

0 1710 0 

0 16.0 0 

0... 1210 0 

0 1410 0 

0 14 0 0 

Battens ... OV sen dlet0! 0) 


White Sea and Petersburg— 


First white deals, 3 in. byllin. 15 0 0 00 
» ” 3 in. by 9in, 14 0 0 10 0 
: 1110 0 210 0 
00 00 
5 00 00 
Battens 1010 0 00 
Pitch-pine ; deal 19 0 0 00 
Under 2 in, thick extra, 010 0 00 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 0 ds, 
Oddments 00 
Seconds, regular sizes . 0 0 
Oddments 00 
Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 3 6 5 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cub 030 39 
Smail’"» * 026 26 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 5 6 60 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch. 00 &. 0.9% 
Bin, ‘do. do. TOn0ty ale 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- 
Pasco, per ft. super. asinch,, 0/010. 0 1 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft, super. 
BS INCH © seseeseveess 1 ORL: Che, O02 6 
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WOOD (Continued). 
JorsuRs’ Woop (Continued)— 


Dry Walnut, American, per ft. £ s. d. 6) ania: 
super. as inch 0 010 016 
Teak, per load 18 0 0 2200 
American Whitewood pune 
per ft. cube ... (OO). AON EIEO: 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square, 
Lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
aby 018 6 017 
. by yi! 
matched ou 018 


lhin. by 7 in, yellow, planed and 


matched 016 170) 
Lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

shot. 012 04 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 


0 12 


matched. 
ltin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
, matched. 
Zin, by 7 i 
Tard besdledon Vjomntad brds. 


o 
na 
a 
SOaAmM FP SR SOOO 


Lin. by 7 in. > 014 018 
3 in. by Zin. white » » 010 on 
Lin. by 7in. » 018 015 


6 in, at 6d. to 9a. per square less than 7 7in 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, pen ton, 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. sd. 
sections ... 710 0. 8°06 
Compound Girders, “ordinary 
sections ... ) 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions 0 120 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, o: 
nary sections 0 .. 10.0 0 
Flitch Plates 0 9:10 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
Trox— £5. a. £28. a. 
Common Bars 0 6 
Staffordshire C: 
merchant quality sess. 0 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars 0 
Mild Steel Bars .. 0 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price . 0 0 
» » Galvanised. 0) 


(*And upwards, according to size an 

Sheet Iron Black— d gauge.) 
Ordinary sizes to 20 
” 24 g. 

» 268, 
Sheet Tron, Galvanised, vin ordinary quality — 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by2 ft, to. 
3 ft, to 20g. .15 0 0 
Ordinary sizes to 22. and 24g. 15 10.0 
16 10 0 


Suestency Gulveniacne flat, best quality : 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. . 18 a 

2g and dig, 18 10 
26 £. 20 0 
Galvanised Corrugated 


ooo 


Ordinary sizes, Ott, to Stt, 20g. 14 10 ee 
” ae. and 24g. 1415 a 
65 a 


» 
Best Soft Steel sheets 61% by aft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2 
» 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to Gin. : 
‘Under 3 in., usual trade extras, 


LEAD, &e. 


12 0 
2g. Gig. 13 0 
115 0 


£ 
Luap—Sheet, English, 4Ib. and up ek 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe 
Compo pipe 
Zaxc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne . 
Silesian 


Coprer— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin » 


Copper nails 

Copper wire 
Brass— 

ae tong Sheet 


ah teal 


ix bngiis Ingot 
Soupsr—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


ie 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Deliyered. 


15 oz. thirds 23d. 26 oz. fourths 
fourths . Lia. 32 oz. third: 
21 oz. thirds.. Sd, ” 
» fourths . 23d. Hipted, Sheet, 15 02. 


26 oz. thirds... 


21 oz. ae 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


+ Hartley’s 2d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 


eae 23d. ford Rolled, Oce- 
Mop 25a. anic,Arctic, Muifled, 
and’ Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white... : 


Ditto, tinted. 
Not less than three crates, 


OILS, &e. £ 3s, da. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 8 
» » » in barrels » 03% 
» in drums 0 3 
Boiled, 3 » in-barrels 0 3 
» ” » in drums O04 
Turpentine in barrels 03 
» in uv 3 


rum: 

Genuine See Eng ‘lish White Lead, per to: 
Red Lead, D: . ve xe 
Best TEAewea oy Putty 
Stockholm Tar 


per cas 
per barrel 


112 
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VABNISHES, &e. Per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak .. 
Superfine Pale Blastic 
‘Fine Extra Hard Church Oal 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
Churches 
Fine Elastic Caria; 
Superfine Pale Blastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple .. 
Finest 2ale Durable Gopal 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varni 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogeny Stain . 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting 
Franch and Brash Polish . 


———— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 


a 


ee 
@ODOSOMOSSSOSOSOSCOR Camc™ 


SSanonSmenem 


OSSooooooNSHS 


Bee 


EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 


PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
mame and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, ‘unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
oneither the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the ‘author of a 
proof of an article in type does notnecessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


pt ER CEE 
TENDERS. 


Comimunications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Hditor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 am. on Thursday. B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the ‘Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


*Denotes accepted. +Denotes provisionally accepted. 


YDPWOOD.—For repairing 


and painting of 
es, tor Brentwood 


District Council. 


G. Hagon 
Ward Bro: 
W. Dean é 


£93 10 


CLACTON-ON-S 
pout slipway: 
minster, S.W 


ta 
Executors of J. Arundel . 
W. dwell & Co. 
H. Smith i 
R. C. Brebner & Co. 


0 
W. Pedrette 2 
Adam & Sons 0 


. Dickson, St. All 
ELWORTH.—For 


ction ofa chapel and school, for 


the Trustees. Messrs. A. Price & Son, architects, 
Sandbach 
Stringer. £1,878 0 0| Birchall Bros., 


Middlewich*.. £1,548 0 0 


Jackson, Ltd. 1,871 17 6 
Huxley.., 1,650 00 


EMPEROR’ 


Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 
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EAST COWES 
reservoir (Kahn s 


For erection of a ferro-concrete 
em). Mr, A. E. Barton, surveyor, 


‘Town Hall, East Cowes, I.W. :— 
Pattinson & Son £3,992 0 

E. & A. Sprigings 0 
D. G. 


W. H. Brading & 
Son, East 
Cowes, I. W.*... £ 

3,785 0| Lewis, Rugg, & 

700 0} Co. i 
550 0 | Walton & Co. 

545 0 


3,888 
30° 0 


Somerville 


3,230 0 
3,194 10 


Thain & Co. 
H. Stevens & Co... 


LEEDS.—For cleaning down, painting, etc., at the 


Town Hall and Municipal Buildings. Mr. W. T. 
Lancashire, City Engineer, Leeds :— 
Painting at Town Hall. 
Jenkins, Tollerton, & Co., Merrion- 
street, o.oo. £101 0 2 
Painting at Munie ipa Buildings 
L, E. Wilkinson, Burl 8 9 


LONDON.—For erection of a third cotta x's- 
lane, Hackney, for Mr. F. Cooper Clarke. Mr. Alfred 
Eesha, architect, Gray’s Inn-chambers, W.C. : 
£5 for foundation in 


even ditto. 
, ditt ditto. 

i “£200, ditto, ditto. 

W. Bustables £175*, time six week 


LONDON.—For restoration of Block B at Customs 
House. E., for Mr. R, I. Crawford. Mr. Alfred EB, 
Nightingale, architect, Gray’s Inn-chambers, W.C. :- 


F. Smith & Co.* £1,200 


LONDON.—For erection of a cinematograph en- 
Baths, Stepney, E. Mr. 
zh Engineer, Municipal Offices, 


Whitechape 
J. A. King & Co. 
G. Jackson & Sor 
F. Horton ... 


£150 0 
130 0 
101 15 


Marshall & Go., Sul- 
grave-road, Ham- 
mersmith, W.* 


£75 0 


LONDON.—For erection of a cottage and entrance 
gates at the Westerham Hill pumping-station, for the 
Metropolitan Water Board :— 


R. A. Lowe & Co.... £695 0] T. C. Gorham £498 0 


R. N. Marrable 660 0] B. Peddlet 480 0 
F. & G. Foster S. R. Spinner 435 10 
R. Durtnall & Son 
[+ Recommended for acceptance. ] 
NANTGARW.—For erection of a house and two 


shops. Mr. W. D. Thomas, architect, Porth :— 


E, Turner & Son £1,149 | Moore & Elwor 
s & Co. 1,020 
1,003 
997 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. se, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE jsp 


BETHNAL GREE 
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Ham Hill Stone. | 
Doultin= Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite| 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, | 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay: 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, H.C.—The best and cheapest material] 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehous 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk) 
rooms, ‘granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 


Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co) 


WERAT! 
USE WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICKS 


(Of the Finest Quality) 
FOR CONTRACT WORK ? 
WHY ? 


The Bricks are uniform, { 
mortar is 


Where light is required they need no whitewashing, 

Saving of material and labour. 

USED BY THE MILLION IN GERMANY, AMERICA, 
AND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


HMqbarib 
a 


These Bricks are made by the 
GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD, 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 


and can be delivered in quantities of not less than 5,000 
within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 26/- per 1,000, net, 


Send for Free Samples 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, Hast Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


Telephone : DALSTON 1888 
Many years connected with 
the “late firm of W. Hy, 
BY Lasceries & Co., LD, 


of Bunhill Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, A 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS,  *ERiAt™ 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


THE 


renen Asphalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 
specifications, 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C, 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


EWART 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


& SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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By Le Muet, circa 1640. 


(From “A History of French Architecture, 1494 to 1661.” By Professor Reginald Blomfield.) 


FRENCH NEO-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE." 


ROFESSOR REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, in his new book 
on “French Architecture from 
to 1661,” elects to use the 
Neo-Classic in preference to the 

, usual one, the Renaissance, and 

substitution at once indicates the 

ude he takes up in regard to this 
rtant architectural development. 
lout a doubt there is less justifica- 
for the use of the term Renaissance 


A History of French Architecture, 1494 to 166 
ofessor Reginald Blomfield 
volumes, quarto. (s, 


es 


in France than in Italy; the adoption of 
classic formule was more conscious and 
deliberate than was the case south of 
the Alps. While in Italy the relatively 
weak medieval tradition offered little 
obstacle to the rapid advance of the 
Humanistic ideals and all they brought in 
their train, in France the state of affairs 
was very different, as a most vigorous 
vernacular style was to be overthrown, 
mainly by the importation of ideas from 
abroad; and, although this overthrow 
may be regarded as part of the 
moyement comprehending the entire 


civilisation of the West, if we are 
considering it in respect of Frarce alone 
the title Renaissance is not so expressive 
as one conveying less definitely the sense 
of revival. 

Last month, in reviewing Mr. Ward’s 
book that covers to some extent the 
same ground, we had occasion to con- 
sider the various systems possible in 
the arrangement of such a work. ! 

Professor Blomfield adopts the 
biographical method to a much larger 
extent than Mr. Ward, and by this 
means, while sacrificing some advantages 
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The Tuileries: Philibert de l’Orme, circa 1564. 


of value in the use of his work as a text- 
book, secures an impression of con- 
tinuity and enlists our interest more in 
respect of the development of the 
personality of the architect. 

It is easy to see that this development 
is a point that has struck and held the 
author as one of the salient features in 
change from medieval to ‘ Nec- 
Classic”; he has devoted considerable 
research to the question of the actua 
part borne by those in control of building 
operations when the* Italian influence 
began to be felt, and his verdict is that 
they were not architects in the present 
acceptation of the term.’ The method 
by which the great architectural works 
of the Middle Ages were produced is 
touched on, but this investigation is 
far too important. and comprehensive in 
itself to admit of more than a passing 
referen The author passes on to the 
consideration of the extent to which 
the Italian craftsmen settled in France 
influenced the architecture of the earlier 
developments, and comes to the con- 
clusion that this influence was 
marked in the direction of d 
etail, and that the ceneral des 


more 
orative 
ign owed 


more to the advanced spirits among the 
Frenchmen than to the Italians drawn 
to France by Francis I. 

Taking up the story at the death of this 
Monar' we find Professor Blomfield 
giving full credit to Philibert de ?Orme 
and to Jean Bullant for the important 
advances in architectural style they 
achieved, but we cannot but feel that he 
is hardly fair. to the former in the com- 
parison between the works of the two. 
Both were gifted with a strong imagina- 
tive faculty, and both were working in 
a manner then imperfectly understood ; 


it was inevitable, therefore, that both 
should fall into error at times, but, while 
those of De l’ Orme are severely criticised, 


Bullant is treated more gently. Of 
cour while it is impossible for an 
architect not to feel a certain personal 
sympathy for one attitude of mind rather 
han another, it seems to us that, 
orilliant though the work of Bullant is, 
iS errors of e detract more from his 
conceptions than do those of De Orme, 
and that in exalting the one at the 
expense of the other Professor Blomfield 
ias hardly given due weight to this 
aspect. : 
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| 
Again, in the matter of Lescot an’ 
Goujon a strong. line taken as t 
Lescot’s share in the inception of th 
designs due to the association of the tw¢ 
Whether the author is entirely justifie 
in his contentions or not (and he ee 
tainly makes out a strong case), such @ 
investigation as this, involving a carey 
consideration of architectural qualitie 
must be of undoubted value. 

In summing up the contents ¢ 
Volume. I., which carries the reader ¢ 
the latter part of the XVIth century, th 
author refers to. the systematising ¢ 
building methods and the emergence ¢ 
the professional architect in the followin 
terms :— 


“The advance made in this second periot 
that is, in the years between the death ¢ 
Frangois I. and the ¢ h of Henri III., wa 
on the whole considerable. In the first plac 
the architect had definitely established h 
status as an artist in building, a man whom- 
was desirable to employ in all important worl 
and, at all events in the case of the architer 
of the King, an official who ranked compar 
tively high in the Court hierarchy. The cond 
tions of practice were not far removed fro 
those of the present day ; there was the arehite 
and mod 
jon of works; the builde 
such as Guillain, or Le Breton, or Chambige 
who tendered for the work and submitted h 
schedule of prices ; lastly, there were the mast 
tr sons, carpenters, and the lik 
the “ju men who were qualified by fu 
membership of the Guilds, and who were fo 
mally appointed to examine the work am 
report on oath whether as carried out it com 
plied with the contract, to a certain exter 
occupying a position halfway between that | 
the architect and the modern quantity surveyo 
The scope of the architect’s work was 
defined for the first time, and his tr 
became more thorough and systematic. It 
clear from De l’Orme’s treatise that it include 
geometry and mathematics and the study | 


materials on the one hand, and on the ofhi 
fairly extensive researches into the antiquitt 
of Rome, either on the spot or in the text-bodl 
of the time.” 

At the beginning of the XVII 
century an important revival in chure 
building, in part due to the rise of th 
Jesuits and in part to a general religion 
movement, gave additional oppo 
tunities to the architects of that perio 
While the more advanced work we 
in the XVIth century limited to cy 
buildings, in the following one th 
activity was shared by the church, am 
Leme r, F. Mansart, and other arch 


tects carried out churches showing 
high level of architectural accomplish 
ment. 


The author deals in detail with thes 
the works of their respectit 

ers, and we must step back to th 
reign of Henri IV. As soon as this Kin 
had remedied the disorganised conditio 
of the realm, he turned his attentio 
to. building, and earns  Profess 
Blomfield’s praise..for his appreciatio 
of architecture as a factor of nation 
civilisation :— 


among 


“Partly owing to the absence of materials, a 
still more to the erroneous tendency to identi 
the French Renaissance with Francois I., tl 
importance of what Henri IV. did to advami 
French architecture has been much underrate 
Frango: was also an enthusiastic patrt 
of the arts, but he seems to have been unab 
to consider art as a whole, and in its relatic 
to the al and political life of his countryme 
The active personal part that he took in # 
direction of his artists in no way compensate 
for this failure in la ideas was, indee 
as I have already pointed out, actually injuria 
to the progress of the arts. The 7éle of # 
intelligent ruler is not to interfere with artis 
in the details of their art, but to find the 
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opportunity and elbow-room, to stimulate the 
intellectual atmosphere in which they work ; to 
apply wisely the resources of the state to their 
encouragement and support. It was to this 
at task, among many others, that Henri IV. 
devoted himself, and it was in this way that 
he laid the foundations of all that has been 
most vital in France in | the relations of the 
modern state to the arts. 
That this is the right position for the 
expert in statesmanship may be admitted, 
but that it will necessarily produce fine 
architecture must not be inferred for the 
moment. The author seems to imply 
that it will, but further on we read that 
“Though exceptions may be found, and in 
ae of th olendid efforts of Henri IV. to 
promote the art, architecture generally was at 
a rather low ebb in the re ion of Henri IV. It 
had not yet had time to get into its stride, and 
it was still confused by the technical legacies of 
the XVIth century. At its best it produced 
that simple and straightforward manner of 
domestic architecture “in brick and_ stone, 
such as I haye noted at Fontainebleau, 
which drew its charm from its materials, and 
from a certain austerity and reticence of design. 
At its worst, and its worst is more plentiful 
than its best, the architecture of this period 
ran out into all sorts of ambitious extravagance, 
piling detail upon detail, and over-accentuating 
the architectural motives that it used. Ex2ept 
that it was more skilful, there is little to choose 
between this architecture and our own Jacobean. 
Both manners are a travesty of the c 2 that 
they set out to reali They had lost the 
charm, the picturesqueni the reasonableness 
of earlier work, of the Manoir d’Ango in France, 
of Compton Winyates in England, and they 
were parated by a cece cut from that genuine 
ic spirit, which 
‘0 Jones was to savantis into England, and 
Frangois Mansart into France. The period was 
still one of transition, and must be criticised 
from that point of view. But throughout this 
period both archite and workmen we: 
gaining technical ability, and out of all th 
welter of experiment and failure a finer taste 


Loggia, Montgomery Ducey. Style of Henri IV. 


The Chateau of Chiverny, 1634, 
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and more perfect insight into the function of 
architecture were slowly emerging. ‘The 
you generation W to profit by the 
failures of their elde 


Certainly soon after this French archi- 
tecture made great strides, and justifies 
the statement that the Frenchmen of 
the latter part of the XVIIth century 
displayed a faculty of imaginative fore- 
sight, a power of organic design, that 
enabled them to bring the whole of their 
resoure together into one great and 
cumulative impact on the emotions. 

While the author very justly points 
out that this important quality of archi- 
tecture has been unduly neglected since 
that time, we think he ‘ought in fairness 
to recognise that it has been the dominant 
note in the teachings of the Ecole, des 
Beaux-Arts up to the present day, and 
that, while his criticism applies with 
great force to English architecture, the 
same can hardly be said of other nations. 

Throughout the second volume we 
meet from time to time illuminating 


Hotel de Limier, Vannes. 


uotations from the writings of Blondel ; 
1ese are so apt and to the point that 
we cannot be too grateful to Professor 
Blomfield for their inclusion, and must 
express our agreement with his view 
that the opinions softhis author are of the 
utmost value in a stematic study of 
the technique of architecture. 

Throughout the book the illustrations 
are most judiciously selected to convey 
a clear and well- -proportioned impression 
of the works of various periods. They 
comprise many reproductions from the 
works of Du Cerceau and other con- 
temporary illustrations, from sketches by 
the author, and from well-chosen photo- 
eraphs. Those we give are selected as 
typical of each of these and exhibit work 
of various periods. 
The author hints that he may continue 
his studies through the century or so 
following the-period dealt: with in these 
volumes, and we shall trust to see at 
some future time the results of the 
continuation of his work in this direction. 


Style of Henri IV. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


E regret to hear t 
ment of the Cc 
Australia is re 


declined to ag 
sals of the Royal Institute of British 
that a more adequate jury of 
hould be provided for the 
Japital City. 


competition of the new C 
The Government prop 


hat the Govern 
»mmonwealth of 
ported to have 
ree to the pro 


osed to appoint 


a committee of three Australian experts 


—an. architect, 
surveyor—to advise the 


accordance with the im 


town planners w: 


Australian Society, ong by,t 
and one by the American In 


If we are correctly 
Government has now sl 


an engineer, 


casion if a jury of three 
elected—one by the 


and a land 
Minister who 


If to make the final selection. To 
s the Institute offered objections and 
sted that it would be more im 


portance of the 
rominent 


he e Institute 


informed, ‘he 
htly modified its 
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ginal proposals by agreeing that the 
mination of the three experts shall rest 
sh the societies of their respective 
ofessions in Australia, and not with the 
vernment. 

This concession is probably due to the 
yresentations of the local societies, and, 
hough it is good as far as it goes, it 
1 hardly be said that it meets the 
ections or in any way attains the 
ject of the proposals of the Institute. 
The Australian Government claims 
vé the Australian Board of Judges will 
fair and impartial, and that British 
mpetitors should rest content with 
ui assurance. This is to beg the 
estion. No one doubts their impar- 
lity. We trust we shall not offend 
stralian susceptibilities if we suggest 
aut town planning is not just the one 
ng for which the country is famous, 
d that we have no guarantee that a 
rely local tribunal will obtain the 


afidence of the best European and 
nerican experts. 
The Australian Minister for Home 


fairs is reported to haye expressed the 
»w that town planning comprises three 
ofessions—engineering, surveying, and 
hitecture. 
This may be a good rough-and-ready 
finition with an element of truth in it, 
t it would not do to assume that by 
king a specimen of each profession the 
sult would be one composite town 
anner. Thisseems to be the difficulty. 
dwever expert the Australians may be, 
d no doubt are, in these various pro- 
ssions, unless they have men who have 
de a special study of the subject, and 
e capable of holding their own with the 
st authorities in Europe and America, 
ey cannot inspire confidence outside 
stralia. If this competition is to be a 
ecess the tribunal of judges must be 
en of the very first standing as expert 
wn planners, and not merely as com- 
‘tent members of any one of the profes- 
ms which that term includes. It is 
vious that a man may be most accom- 
ished in any of these, but have given 
) thought to the combination and the 
1e relation of the various activities 
hich go to make up the subject. 
The same Minister is also reported to 
we said that, “ while the aristocracy 
the profession may not send designs, 
iere are hundreds of young, progressive, 
ad up-to-date professional men who will 
»mpete. They have reputations tomake.” 
On this we have two comments to 
ake—first, that he appears to prefer to 
in the risk of keeping out the best 
signs and of having to be content with 
1e second best, rather than alter his ill- 
sidered conditions ; and, secondly, that 
ich a cynical appeal to professional 
isloyalty is not worthy of one in his 
sition. He may be right in his con- 
ture, though we prefer not to believe 
. But in any event it is more than 
wious that a responsible Minister 
nould be found to publicly reckon on 
isloyalty, and to admit that it is neces- 
ury to the success of his measures. 
There must be something wrong when 
re successful result of so important an 
ndertaking depends on the willingness 
f competitors to sacrifice their self- 
sspect for professional advancement. 
ind there must be something wrong with 
country where such things are possible, 
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THE recent movement for 


reer the protection of our 
ublane anc’ ancient monuments has 
our Ancient Gers 

Monuments. provoked an indignant 


protest from the Duke of 
Rutland, whose plea is in brief, “ May not 
a man do what he likes with his own?” 
The noble Duke proceeds to explain to us 
that. the unfortunate owners of works of 
art are now compelled to sell them in 
order to meet the exceptional demands 
made on their estates by the financial 
policy of the present Government, and he 
lays the blame at their door. The Duke, 
as a Tory of the old school, is naturally 
bitterly opposed to the present, Govern- 
ment and all its works, but surely he 
stretches his arzument a long way in 
making them responsible for the sale of 
works of art. The operations of the 
Finance Act have not so far put such a 
severe pressure on the and magnates as 
he suggests, and do not appear at all 
likely to impose burdens that cannot be 
met by deals in ordinary property other 
than that of special archeological ard 
artistic interest. The Duke appears to 
resent the idea that anyone should have 
the power to review his decisions as to 
alterations or improvements at Haddon 
Hall, for example. In such a case as 
this. where an owner is obviously inter- 
ested in the preservation of his property 
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it is unlikely that interference would be 
needed, but an attempt to determine 
general principles from a special, and 
quite possibly exceptional, state of 
affairs is misleading and absurd. The 
Duke’s letter to the Limes rather suggests 
that he is ina bad temper with the nation 
and its Government, and more concerned 
with his own grievances than with the 
broad constitutional issue as to what 
is right for the community as a whole. 


As rue question of a new 
Portinscale Bridge is not 
finally decided, we may 
venture to hope that the existing bridge 
may yet be preserved in its integrity. 
The proposal now before the County 
Council is that a new bridge, which it 1s 
claimed would be more in accordance 
with the needs of modern traffic, is to be 
built at a distance of 50 yds. from the 
existing one. While, without inspecting 
each particular site, it. is difficult to say 
whether it is the best that could be found 
with regard to the preservation of the 
general character of a view, we are in 
accord with the principle that a slight 
road diversion and a new bridge are often 
no more costly than the destructive 
method of rebuilding or remodelling a 
fine old bridge, with the result that, in 
most instances, it is deprived of both its 
archeological value and its artistic 
charm. In this case, however, we have 


Portinscale 
Bridge. 


St. Pierre, Saumur: Centre’ and Upper Portion, Early XVIIth Century. 
(From Professor Blomfield’s “History of French Architecture,’’) 
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the authority of Canon Rawnsley against 
such a course, and when he states that the 
new bridge would blot out the view of the 
old, it appears evident that the proposal 
does not meet the artistic requirements, 
and in view of the fact that the brid 
can be restored by the grouting proce’ 
and is generally adequate for the present 
traffic needs, as is testified by the opinion 
of the Royal Automobile Club, we trust 
that the present proposals may be 
reconsidered. 


THE intimate connexion 
between forestry and 
building justifies us in 
drawing attention to the fact that the 
Indian Government, in addition to their 
proposed abolition of the office o 
Director-General of Archeology referrec 
to in our last issue, also intend to abolish 
the post of Inspector-General of Forests. 
As Sir Herbert Maxwell points out in the 
Times, it is curious that at a time when the 
Home Government is giving increased 
attention to these two questions that of 
India is scrapping its hitherto efficient 
administrative machinery and is gener- 
ally pursuing a grade policy. The 
importance to a good system of 
forestry is too great to allow o any 
slackening in the methods of organisation 
and control without seriously diminishing 
the economic efficiency of this industry. 


Forestry in 
India. 


THE question of white- 


Painters joa poisoning in the 
and Lead ainting trade has acai 
Poisoning. Painting trade has again 


arisen owing to the fact 
that the disease appears to be increasing 
in frequency. Opinions differ as to 
whether it can be efficiently guarded 
against by the use of indiarubber gloves, 
overalls, and respirators, but even where 
these are provided it is often difficult 
to ensure their constant employment. 
Taking these facts into consideration, 
the only remedy seems to be the sub- 
stitution of some other paint-body for 
white-lead, as has been done in France, 
and is now under the consideration of 
a Committee appointed by the Home 
Secretary. It may be admitted that no 
other substance is quite equal to white- 
lead as body, but this cannot be allowec 
to outweigh the risk to the painter o 
contracting a terrible disease. It seems 
to be proved that even the most carefu 
and cleanly workmen are exposed to risk, 
and if this is confirmed by the investiga- 
tions of the Committee white-lead wil 
have to go. 


Tue issue of a further 
appeal for 10,0001. to com- 
: ft plete the task of repara- 
tion at Canterbury Cathedral draws our 
attention to the fact that, after the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of the Dean 
and Chapter, the central and north- 
western towers have been put into a 
sound and secure condition. There yet 
remains the south-western tower, com- 
menced by Archbishop Chicheley, in the 
reign of Henry V., which is also in 
grievous need of reparation. The 
pinnacles haye had to be taken down, and 
an advance from the bank has enabled a 
scaffolding to be erected. We feel’ that 
1t will” be dissraceful if the nece ry 
funds are not fortheoming ito-enable our 
premier cathedral tobe put in'a ‘state of 
decent repair and structural soundness, 


Canterbury 
Cathedral. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


We are glad to notice that at the galleries 
of the Fine Art Society some of the members 
of the Modern Society of Portrait Painters 
vave sent a selection of their preliminary 
sketches. This is a move in the right 
direction, even if the result, with the 
exception, pezhaps, of Mr. Lambert’s 
drawings, were a little disappointing. We 
know artists who do not confess to 
preliminary sketches, and it is not our 
ousiness to ask a painter to explain the 
processes by which he arrives at a given 
result. The result is the main thing. But 
every critical frequenter of painters’ studios 
knows that there are instances in which the 
final accomplishment of a series of studies 
has fallen short of the studies themselves 
in vital artistic interest. In the completed 
picture the spirit, distinct enough in the first 
notes, has departed. Therefore it is that 
we welcome such pleasant little supple- 
mentary adjuncts to the main exhibition 
which we find at the Fine Art Society. 

The impression which the exhibitions of 
the Royal Institute of Oil Painters and the 
Royal Society of British Artists leaves with 
us (with certain modifications) is one very 
little removed from dulness. We do not 
always ask for a sparkling experimental sort 
of show (although we are not indifferent 
to this type); we can discover even a 
certain m in the works of the worst 
periods of Victorian art, because it was 
at bottem sincere and it reflected the spirit 
of the time. But what of the spirit behind 
the vast majority of the pictures at these two 
exhibitions? Is it sincere, does it reflect the 
spirit of the time? If it incere, theh it 
suggests a ve limited, unimpressionable 
intelligence. If it is not sincere, then it 
is pure “ pot -boili Each of the three 
exhibitions has ii bright spots; they 
contain here and there other pictures— 
pictures with mind and individual talent 
behind them 
Among these must be counted Mr. Dud ey 
Hard: imaginative Eastern subjects at 
the Royal Institute of Oil Painters, sir ularly 
rich in deep tones of colour, in m) rious: 
shadows with sparkling notes of illumination, 
which evoke pretty much the sort of senti- 
ment, both in drama and pictorial spectacle, 
as the tales of the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights.” Mr. Hardy's art would seem 
during later years to have steadily advanced 
in seriousness and capacity. Then there 
is the work of Mr. Reginald Frampton 
who never seems to permit himself to ma 
any concessions to his pre-Raphaelite ideal. 
It is indeed almost a trange thing to see 
pictures, so honestly realised, of the type of 
his triptych, “A Madonna of Brittany.” 
and “The Birth of Perseus,” in a modern 
gallery. Mr. Frampton’s palette is largely 
the palette of Puvis de C avannes, not so 
much in the choice of colour, perhaps, as in 
his apprehension of its use in a certain 
poetic delicacy of tone. He also recalls the 
Frenchman in the touches of personal observa- 
tion which assist a symbolic intention. Take, 
for instance, the modelling of the hands in 
the “ Madonna of Brittany.” This picture, 
as well as his larger canvas, suggests a 
decorative quality which is sufficiently rare 
in modern work to claim attention. { 
far stretch from Mr. “rampton to Mr. 
Mr. Lavery is a great experimentali 
diagnoses the latest things in technique, 
in method, and he gives his livel 

His 
for 


Gloag’s two. pictures, “The Green 
and “1860,” are as daring and 


al, either in colour or subject, as ever ; 
i . Betty Pagan, while touching an 
obvious note’ of Sentiment, has presented a 
version of the oft-told ‘tale after her owa 
fashion, and effectively. Mr. George He 
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Mr. Niels Lind, Mr. A. D. McCormick, an 
Mr. Lee Hankey are among those wh 
contribute other works of interest 

The President of the Re Society 06 
British Artists, Sir Alfred 5; is repre 
sented by only one picture, which canno} 
be ranked among his best ; and the exhibitior 
as a whole is a little disappointing. Mi 
Alfred Hartley’s “Silvery Night” provide 
an attractive effect of a dark cloud racing 
past the moon, and Mr. D. Murray Smith’ 
landscapes, wrought in his sedately formalis 
tic manner, have a constructional quality 
which is shared by “The White Ensign’? 
of Mr. A. H. Elphinstone. “Summer,” by 
Mr. Jos a lively arrangement 
in colour. sionistic. Mr. A. B 
of Titus,” is respon: 
sible for the only architectural drawing o} 
any real excellence which we have observed 
at the present exhibitions. His “Restoration 
of the Temple of Artemis,” in collaboratior 
with Mr. Gilbe:t Bayes, is at the head o} 
the staircase; it was reproduced in the 
Builder, August 4, 1911, 


TOWN PLANNING. 


A COMBINED ordinary general and Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the 


Architectural Association was held on Mon- 
day at Tufton-street, Westminster, S. 
Mr. Gerald ©. Horsley, President, in the 
chair. 


Mr. H. A. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced 
that the next meeting of the Camera, Sketch, 


and Debate Club would tke held on 
November 2 at 7.30 p.m. (Ladies’ Night), 
when a paper by Mr. Edwin Gunn, 


S 


A.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘ Woman as a Domestie 
Architect,’’ would be read. 

He aiso announced that the Athletic Club 
annual general meeting would be held on 
October 24 at 6.30 p.m. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
as membe - 
Bartholomew, M N. 


Gee ; DD, N. Koch 
London Tolborn, W.C. 
E, E. Bird, Clapham F. W. Mackenzie, 
Common Seven Kings 
’. J. Brooks, London ©. McLachlan, Londen 
T. D. Brown, London H. A. N. Medd, Abing- 
A. S. Burnett, Shaw- don, Berks 
ford, Hampshire A. R 


. Meldrum, Holle: 
G. Capon, Nunhead N 
J, C. Crawford, H. B. 


nse 0) Napier, Nottiag 
Cheltenham and W. 


New Zealand H. L. Peck, Stcou 
H. Crone, Hove, Sus- LW. 


sex 
ENCE 
_S.W. 
G. F. Finnemore, 
Northwood, Middx. 
W. A. S._ Forbes, 
Newlyn, 


Evans, Fulham, 


Penzance 


P. M. Fraser, London 
B. Ge Wood Green 
H, F. Gossling, 98. 


Croydon 
R. H. Gutteridge, Lon- 
don 
C. F. N. Harris, Put- 
ney, S.W. 
A. W. Horton; Derby 
G. 8. Keesing,: London 


well, S.V 
W. R&R. Richardson, 
London 
HH. A. Ryan, London 
L. H. Sacre, Chelm2 
ford 
A. E. Tozer, Highgate, 
N 


W. Wands, Harlesdea, 
Nw. 


M. T. Waterhouse, 
Boxmoor, Herts 

A. Waterlow, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

Dense EL. 


A. Pils Wood 
Streatham Park 


‘Mr: A. E. Richardson and Mr. ©. L. Gill 


having been 


reinstated as 


members, the 
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esident proposed a vote of thanks to Miss 
choll for presenting to the A.A. two model 
fs and some pieces of medieval woodwork 
d ironwork. This having been agreed to, 
@ President nominated Mr. F. C. Eden to 
_the vacancy on the Council. 
Mr. Arthur Keen proposed the adoption of 
e Balance Sheet and Council’s Report for 
ssion 1910-1911. 
Mr. Curtis Green seconded, and after some 
scussion and the passing of a’vote of thanks 
Mr. D. G. Driver, Secretary, and the 
iff, moved by Mr. G. E. Nield, the motion 
is agreed to. 
My. Raymond Unwin then read a 
titled 


TOWN 


paper 


PLANNING: FORMAL OR 
IRREGULAR ? 
“The subject of the discussion which you 
ve done me the honour of asking me to open 
night is one both deep in s enificance, for it 
S “to the root of all town- planning design, 
d difficult of solution, for it opens up the 
iole problem of convention in as to 
ich a controversy as old as art criticism has 
vaded every form of design from portrait 
inting to gardening. I am not qualified to 
al conclusively with so wide a subject, nor 
I feel able to put before you a simple 
vocacy of either the formal or the irregular 
town planning, which perhaps might ‘have 
en the easiest way to open a di on. If 
» were to interpret the two views in such 
rms as some of the extremists on each side 
ike use of, it would be fairly easy to put a 
ong case against either par Those who 
y that the town plan should consist entirely of 
‘aight streets and square places symmetrically 
ranged upon an axial line, pretty obviously 
nore both the economic necessities and the 
eat architectural opportunities which spring 
m the fact that the site wpon which the plan 
to be carried out has in England, in nine cases 
t of ten, an undulating surface,-and contai 
uny marked features of an irregular character. 
1 the other hand, those who’ maintain that 
cause the site consists of hills and hollows, 
dis marked by winding streams and devious 
shways, uplands with ragged edges, and the 
ndom boundary lines of ‘private properties, 
is therefore unnatural and out of harmony 
th the site to plan straight streets or lay out 
mmetrical groups of buildings, seem to neglect 
together the legitimate function of human 
ign and the ‘application of architectural 
inciples natural to a work so intimately 
mnected with architectural expression as 
at of town planning. 
Unless the extreme formalist is prepared to 
pend upon gigantic feats of engineering to 
‘ovide for him a sufficiently formal stage for 
ie display of his design, however formal he 
ay make it on the paper plan, many sites will 
y pranks with the lines of his ‘elevations. 
1 fost, we cannot, if we are to obtain any 
ecess, think of town planning as the creation 
a pattern in two dimensions, but must 
scessarily think of it in three. The formalist 
il admit that on an undulating surface many 
straight lines will alway ys be seen as 
iryes, and I cannot conceive any valid reason 
hy he should not curve his lines on plan if 
y so doing he can secure a horizontal line for 
is elevation ; a matter which may be of vital 
nportance to the formal effect he aims to 
roduce. 
This line of argument seems to give an 
pening to the advocate of the gular school 
y come along and say : “* What is this formalism 
nd symmetry, anyway ?> Is it anything but 
mere conventional rule to make it easy for 
ie imaginative mind to p 
ins ? What possible justification 
r limiting the design to the symmetrical, 
raight, or the square ?” 


the 
He has studied the 
nes which have pleased him in the world 
round, the sweep of the seashore, the outline 
f the mountain slope, and the subtle forms of 


aves and flow as seen foreshortened in 
1eir natural state, and has found no formality. 
rue he must admit some degree of symmetry 
| the balancing of parts of the bodies of men 
nd animals, but he will urge that this is always 
sociated with an extreme degree of subtle 
odelling and with some inexactitude ; and 
iat the symmetry of the bodily form, except 
erhaps when laid out in death, is always 
\odified by the want of symmetry of the pose 
1 which it is seen. 


Tf, on the strength of this, he argues, “ Why 
1ould I not have for my design the same 
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freedom that I see in these forms around me ?” 
I am not sure whether here we have not 
stumbled on the essential fallacy of this point 
of view, the idea that the free exercise of fancy 
uncontrolled by any precision of purpose or 
law of proportion is the natural basis for the 
highest type of design in all branches of human 
activity. John Ruskin is not accepted nowa- 
days as a safe guide in all matters of architec- 
tural art, but T should like to quote what he 
si about that idea of liberty which regards 
as meaning the right to do what we like. He 


it the least among the sources of 
more serious satisfaction which I have found 
in the pursuit of a subject that at first appeared 
to bear but slightly on the grave interests of 
mankind, that the conditions of material per- 
fection which it leads me in conclusion to 
consider furnish a strange proof how f 
the conception, how frantic the pursuit of that 
treacherous phantom which men call liberty : 
most treacherous, indeed, of all phantoms, for 
the feeblest ray of reason might surely show 
us that not only its attainment, but its being 
was impossible. There is no such thing in the 
universe. There can never be. The stars have 
it not, the earth has it not, the sea has it not, 
and we men have the mockery and semblance 
of it only for our heaviest punishment.” 

I would like further to suggest that in the 
alternative definition, first given, I believe, by 
James Hinton, ‘that liberty is the power to 
like what we may do,” will be found some 
reply to the extreme informalist. Certainly a 
good deal of what may be seen of informal 
town planning and art nouveaw architecture 
does support the view that in the studied 
irregularities the designers are parodying the 
lines of a nature which they do not understand, 
and caricaturing a type of beauty which their 
art is incapable of creating. But because of 
this, to maintain that no one is competent to 
compose, either in the form of buildings or in 
the field of town planning on asymmetrical lines, 
that the beauties of proportion and relation 
can only be displayed when axially planned, 
seems to me a proposition which is amply dis- 
proved by many of the most beautiful buildings, 
streets, and places which have resulted from the 
work of the greatest periods of the past. 

But our discussion is approaching the most 
unprofitable point of trying to decide one of 
those never-to-be-settled problems as to how 
far we may sway towards one view or another, 
the extreme and logical outcome of each of 
which we feel to be unsatisfactory. To avoid 
this danger I suggest that we try to approach 
the subject from another point of view. Past 
generations have not been able to solve the 
problem on these lines. It is hardly likely that 
we shall do so to-night, but if we can by 
discussi it help one another to see more 
clear] should guide us we may glean 
some practical good from the di ion. 

What is town planning? What constitutes 
it an art, and what limitations must artistic 
expression through this medium accept 

Town planning consists in making provision 
for the needs and affording satisfaction for the 
spirations of an rganised community, It is 
purpose to minister to the convenience of 
the inhabitants, to increase the efficiency of 
their associated industrial and commercial 
activities, to foster their social intercourse and 
their intellectual development by the facilitie: 
which it affords, and to add to the pleasure of 
their lives by preserving the am s of the 
town as a place of res dence, Th in mere 
outline, the useful function which town planning 
must fulfil, The very expression of some of 
its purposes W! ould constitute town planning an 
art, and it is impossible, as in the kindred art 
of architecture, to draw any precise line between 
the useful purpose and the beauty of the form 
adopted to satisfy that purpose, the two being 
intermingled. Tf properly spprec tiated both by 
the « n and the artist these two aspects of 
the subject are not antagonistic, but they may 
become antagonistic if the artist forgets the 
purpose of that which he is creating and 
imagines that it is his duty to create something 
beautiful which the citizens may with an effort 
make use of, instead of creating something 
useful and expressing it in a beautiful form. 

Here at once we meet with definite limita- 
tions of a practical nature within which the 
designer must work. It may be true that the 
steep, straight street leading over the top of the 
hill would make an excellent basis for a formal 
scheme, but if every cyclist has to dismount 
and push his machine up that hill, and every 
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driver to walk his horse with difficulty down 
the other side, the purpose of convenient access 
will hardly have been satisfied, and any beauty 
which the design may have will be rendered 
unpleasing by its obvious want of suitability 
to its proper purpose. We see, therefore, that 
our plan, whatever its form, must properly 
satisfy the requirements of use, and must be 
adapted to the nature of the site. These may 
be taken as two cardinal principles of successful 
town planning design, principles which are 
sufficiently important to overrule any mere 
question of formality of plan when they are 
antagonistic to it. Though these practical 
considerations will often be irreconcilable with 
some preconceived formal scheme, it is not 
often that they will be antagonistic to all forms 
of beautiful expression. Much has been written 
on the relation between use and beauty, and I 
must not wander off into a discussion on this 


point. Suffice it to that in town planning, 
at any rate, beauty is intimately associated with 
use, with fitness for purpose and function, 


but it is not the same thing. It is not enough 
to satisfy the use and trust that by chance 
beauty will result. Use and fitness will dictate 
certain lines of development, but it is seldom 
that these will be exact lines; rather they will 
usually be limits of deviation, and it is within 
those limits which the useful purpose allows 
that the town planner must keep, and it is of 
the scope which they afford him that he must 
take advantage to produce the beauty of form 
at which he is aiming. 

But not only are there limitations due to the 
useful purposes of town planning, there are, as 
in other arts, limitations due to the medium. 

First of all, this art is not complete in itself. 
The town planner but lays down the general 
design, creates the opportunities. He must 
depend upon the architects who come after 
him to fill in the details and take advantage cf 
the opportunities he has created. He will be 
able to a greater or less extent to influence tle 
result by determining the position of main 
buildings, and sometimes by fixing frontage 
lines and limiting the height and character 
of the buildings, but at best he must leave all 
detail out: of his count ; he'can deal only with 
the main masses. It is by the handling of these 
masses of building and the disposition of the 
spaces or voids between them; by bringing ail 
the masses and spaces into proportion with 
each other, and the whole into proper relation 
to the site so as to produce an organic con- 
position, and by this alone. ‘batt town planning 
can speak c can Bae i 


ideas of Separats “activity , civic associatior, 
and human fellowship, a range of ideas which 
can hardly, with equal adequacy, be expressed 
in any other way. 

If that be so, then our artistic aim ‘proves 
true when brought to the test which Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield has well suggested when 
he ‘This is, I think, the vital touchstone 
of any art that what it does can only be done 
by that one particular art.” 

Anything, then, which contributes to the 
force and clearness of this expression of the 
organic unity of the city must be proper to the 
practice of this art, while anything that detracts 
from or blurs this expression must be im- 
proper. It is by appealing to the sense of 
correlation which springs from spacing and 
proportion, to the sense of unity which springs 
from definite hended form, whether in 
plan by the disposition of the parts upon a 
level plain, or in elevation by the piling of them 
up upon the hillside, that alone we can produce 
this our highest form of expression. We are 
seeking definiteness of form; it can hardly be 
ight to take informality or irr y as our 
means. 

To sum up, I believe, then, that town planning 
should be formal, using the word in a broad 
sense and always remembering that there are 
limits set by the useful purposes that the plan 
must provide for, by the nature and oppor- 
tunities afforded by the site, and by the relation 
of the beholder to the city which he views, all 
of which will very often cause the essential 
effects to depend upon a formalism which does 
not hesitate to depart from exact regularity 
on the paper plan, when by, doing so more 
adequate expression can be given to some 
element of the design more essential to the 
complete unity of the result than the element 
of formality. 

May I now attempt to illustrate what I have 
said by showing you some examples ? ” 


) 
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In conclusion Mr. Raymond Unwin showed 
some interesting lantern views in illustration of 
his rema: 


Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey 

said he was afraid he must plead guilty to 
being a formalist of the worst description, 
and after seeing and comparing the interest- 
ing slides they had seen and listening to 
Mr. Unwin’s remarks on them he had come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Unwin was a 
greater formalist than his paper might lead 
them to believe. In Mr. Unwin’s reference 
to a formalist as one who starts with a pre- 
conceived scheme without reference to the 
special requirements and conditions of site 
and surrounding scenery, which he illustrated 
by reference to an imaginary plan of a site 
for a town on a hill, in which the main road 
was taken in a straight line up one side and 
down the other—when possibly the better 
solution would have been to have made a 
circuitous approach—he was only giving a 
picture of one who had approached nis 
problem with a very inadequate conception 
of what he had to do. This surely was a 
very immature and incomplete representation 
of what a formalist in town planning should 
be. One might as well refer to a classic 
architect as one who designs a symmetrical 
facade without any relation to the building 
behind it. All the greatest formalists who 
had been masters in town planning had 
shown their mastery by that very grasp of 
the difficulties to be overcome which Mr. 
Unwin would have them think it was their 
special privilege to ignore. In fact, many 
of the slides that they had seen on the screen 
only proved his (the speaker’s) statements ; 
and, to take an example that they were all 
familiar with, he need only instance Regent- 
street as it existed ten years or so ago, before 
the present devastation had commenced, as a 
satisfactory solution of the application of 


formal principles to town planning. In the 
lower part we had an instance of formal 


architecture arranged on a steep gradient 
with a termination in Waterloo-place and a 
vistral effect terminated by a climax in the 
Duke of York’s Column. The upper and the 
lower parts were connected by Piccadilly- 
circus, and the upper part of Regent-street 
was a formal treatment of a street on a curve 
on rising ground, finishing at Oxford-circus, 
with the church at the end of Langham-place 
in the distance giving another vistral effect. 
And the treatment of the whole formed a 
very good example of the application of 


formal principles applied to the difficult 
problems of curved streets and _ steep 
gradients. He thought that before we could 


properly decide the merits of regular or 
irregular town planning we must have a 
clear idea as to what was meant by the two 
terms, and he ventured to submit the follow 
ing definitions :— 

1. Regular, that which had been planned 
to a preconceived system laid out on regular 
and orderly lines. 

2. Irregular, that which had been built up 
unit by unit—being part of no complete 
scheme—controlled only by immediate 
requirements. 

Proceeding to the different types of town, 
we find that they come under one or other 
of the above heads, and might for the sake 
of convenience be divided into three distinct 
classes :— 

(1) Towns or cities that had from the first 
been laid out on regular and orderly lines, 
such as modern Paris, following the plans 
by Gabriel and the earlier architects of 
Louis XIV and afterwards those of 
Haussman; Washington, built on the plans 
laid down by L’enfant; and the new town 
of Edinburgh, which was planned by Craig: 
and many of the colonial cities of Greece and 
Rome. 

(2) Towns or cities that had grown fitfullv, 
uncontrolled. or only partially controlled. 
Examples of this type would be found in 
ancient Rome and Athens and most medieval 


cities. The Greeks and Romans both realised 
the shortcomings of their capital cities. 
which were the gradual development of 


earlier and prehistoric times, and in the 
design of their colonial cities followed a 
definite and pre-arranged plan. Rome was 
unity itself im the lay-out of her forum, 
baths, public places, and individual build- 
ings, and was unsymmetrical only in the 
connexion of her different parts. Examples 
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of the colonial cities of Greece laid out on 
formal lines might be found at Miletus, 
Priene, and Rhodes, the last-named being 
the work of the Greek architect Hippodamus. 
Remains of Roman colonial cities of a formal 
type might be found at Treves, Silchester, 
and Timgad. 

As to the third and last type :— 

(3) Towns or cities that were a combination 
of the two previous types, owing their for- 
mation partly to growth and partly to pre- 
determined planning. Most of our modern 
towns in this country would come under this 
description—t.e., London, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Bath, Ramsgate, Margate, Hastings, and 
Brighton. It was only now that we realised 
the loss London had sustained in the setting 
aside of Wren’s plan for its reconstruction 
after the Great Fire—a fine example of 
formal planning, which took into considera- 
tion all the difficulties of site and environ- 
ment, and which in its treatment of difficult 
gradients, awkward connexions,  vistral 
effects, and axiality of planning, with its 
ample provision for traffic, immediate and 
future, showed the mind of a master. When 
we contrast the confusion of the central 
districts with the subsequent development of 
the western and south-western quarters we 
must of necessity admit the advantages of 
some orderly arrangement in the lay-out of a 
great city. The district between Oxford- 
street and Marylebone, with its fine series 
of residential squares stretching from Blooms- 
bury to Bayswater, and including as it does 
such magnificent examples of town planning 
as Cavendish-square, Portman-square, Port- 
land-place, Regent's Park, and Regent-street 
—these, together with their connexions of 
rectangular and  carefully-placed _ streets, 
could not fail to impress the least observant 
or to influence the most confirmed informalist. 
Much of this work was carried out in the 
early years of the XIXth century, and owed 
its inspiration and direction to such men as 
the Adams, Decimus Burton, Nash, and 
Bassevi, and, together with that quarter 
which was known as Belgravia, helped to 
make London the beautiful and dignified city 
that it is. We thus find that in ancient and 
modern times there has always been a desire 
for the formal. and wherever possible town 
planning has always developed on these lines 
—no town of any importance has ever been 
deliberately laid out on any but regular.and 
orderly lines. In seeking, then, for a solu- 
tion of modern problems in examples of a 
formal kind, we must balance up_ the 
advantages to be obtained by following a 
controlled and prearranged plan over the 
disadvantages that resulted when the town 
was the outcome of an uncontrolled or dis- 
orderly growth. In a medieval city, the 
charm and fascination of which were un- 
deniable, the artistic results had been in most 
cases due to accident; if there had been any 
guiding principle, it had been only in the 
selection of the site for the most important 
building, such as the cathedral or monastery, 
and round these had grouped the habitations 
and different units which had formed the 
town, with results at times the most striking. 
The danger was when we attempted to 
reproduce a picturesque result by studied 
means—the result would be something very 
different to that which we desired. The 
correct setting for a cottage or house of the 
Middle Ages (apart from those in the open 
country or small villages) was in the narrow 
streets of a medieval town, where the effect 
was nearly always obtained by a clost juxta- 
position of similar buildings, and which were 
viewed sideways as approached up the street. 
The result of overhanging story, deep eaves, 
rough-hewn beams, and crowded tile roofs 
was harmonious, and the individual design 
of the different units composed into a com- 
plete picture. But take such a street and 
nut it on the side of a broau road or tree- 
lined boulevard, after having in each building 
made an effort to combine modern propor- 
tions and modern comforts with old-world 
effects, and we should be extremely dis- 
appointed with our work. Seen in their new 
setting or viewed as a facade, we find each 
house competes with its neighbou there 
is a want of rest, of uniformity. The 
result is distressingly original or abnorm- 
ally picturesque, and this, in conjunction 
with the strained and unnatural appearance 
caused by the introduction of modern require- 
ments in the way of light and height, for 
instance, produces a ‘sensation of dissatis- 
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faction and uneasiness. This is one of the 
unfortunate tendencies of some of our 
“garden city ’’ work. 

Lhe building of an entirely new city wasa 
problem that to-day hardly ever presented 
itseli—we were chiefly concerned with city 
improvement, reconstruction, and develop: 
ment, and for the provision of districts for 
certain sections of the community, as in 
‘garden cities and garden suburbs"; 
but, whatever our wo! we should aim at 
creating a delightful environment for human 
habitation. This should be the recognised 
aim of the town planner. With this end in 
view, we should seek to provide for the 
proper distribution of a city with its different 
component parts, carefully studying each 
in its relation to the whole and making 
ample provision for proper connexions. We 
should have to provide residential districts, 
business districts, commercial zones, park 
systems, and pleasure places, for the group- 
ing of buildings with reference to their 
relative use, and if we were to have satis 
factory results there could be no question of an 
irreguiar or uncontrolled growth. To ensure 
success everything, down to the smallest 
detail, must be carefully studied and pro- 
vided for, and this could only be done by 
adopting some formal system of town 
planning. He regretted that Mr. Unwin 
did not dwell at greater length on the rela- 
tion of the architect to the town planner 
and to the architectural expression best 
suited to a formal town. He (the speaker) 
recently had the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Unwin’s inaugural lecture on  ‘‘ Civie 
Design’ at Birmingham University, and he 
was very much struck with what he stated 
should be the right attitude of the architect 
to the town :—‘* That he may in the design 
of his building consider the total effect of 
the town as more important than the indi- 
vidual prominence of his own building.” 
This seemed to go right to tne root of the 
whole trouble; we lived in an age of extreme 
individualism, in which each asserted the 
glorious privilege of the Englishman ‘of 
doing as he likes,’ with results the most 
anarchic and disastrous. Compare Regent- 
street as it was with Kingsway. In the one 
we have an example of refined uniformity, 
no monotonous repetition of uninteresting 
units, but a skilful combination of har- 
monious groups, which had a subtle relation 
to the whole design. In the case of Kings- 
way we have the record of a lost opportunity. 


What with a little forethought and con- 
sideration might have been one of the 
finest streets of the metropolis was a 
wilderness of architectural incongruities. 


Here, if anywhere, we could appreciate the 
necessity of some measure of control in the 
designs for the fagades of our streets. Con- 
taining as it did several buildings of distinct 
individual merit, the general result was one 
of hopeless confusion. That exaggerated 
individualism and general lack of proper 
appreciation for all concerted effort which 
seemed to be a peculiar characteristic of our 
more important buildings of the last fifteen 
or twenty years had succeeded in making 
Kingsway the architectural laughing-stock of 
modern Europe. He thought we might 
assume as an axiom in all town planning 
schemes that the more important buildings 
alone should demand conscious attention, 
leaving the rest to be subconsciously felt. 
In conclusion, Mr. Ramsey referred to that+ 
part of Mr. Unwin's paper in which he spoke 
of the town planner as one who should settle 
the sites for the principal buildings, deter- 
mine the lines of frontage, and to some extent 
control the character of the general design 
limiting the heights of buildings and the 
level of cornices. Tf he could do this he 
would achieve a splendid work, and would 
do more than anything else to bring about 
that unity of result which should characterise 
the architecture of a great and progressive 
nation. 


Mr. Curtis Green 

said he had kefore him an interesting paper 
on “The Comparative Desirability of the 
Formal or Irregular Treatment of Street 
Architecture in Large Cities,’ the subject 
being that set for the Institute of Architects’ 
essay prize in 1901, and the essay which he 
had before him was by their old friend, the 
late Maryon Watson, who was Hon. Secretary 
of the Association at the time. and it was the 
essay which won the medal. That essay 
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med to have a very great deal of wisdom 
d shrewdness in it, and was well worth 
rusal by all students of town planning. 
, Watson in this essay had some very 
eresting remarks to make about formal 
1 irregular architecture. There was the 
m inside the house to be thought about, 
1 the man in the street. Though we wanted 
work towards some definite scheme in 
ure, there were a great many difficulties 
contend with in the formal movement. 
ke Regent-street, the finest piece of formal 
m we had in London, that was being de- 
oyed gradually. All city devolopment was 
gely a matter of use, and it formerly was 
» custom to find a public house at every 
eet corner, but that was no longer so, and 
was a question whether their architecture 
s to take on a permanent character or 
ether a building was to be pulled down 
1 destroyed when its immediate use came 
an end. 


. Gilbert H, Jenkins 


d that one or two of the photographs shown 
the lecturer appeared to contradict the 
tement that the garden around the house 
uld be wholly formal in character and not 
dually fade away into the landscape. ‘The 
stographs showed a fading away into in- 
mality that was desirable. It seemed to 
2 to be a fine thing if the centre of a 
m was planned on entirely formal lines, 
h fine vistas leading up to the public build- 
8, which would form a fo and as the 
m extended into the country for it to get 
sand less regular and more ormal. This, 
, would be in accordance “ith the kind of 
Idings which should be erected in the main 
sets of a city or town, and in the less 
mal outski 


. A. E, Richardson 


1 he thought a great deal of formal treat- 
nt and little of the informal. The informal 
irregular treatment competed with 
lin doing so proclaimed its littlen 
win had shown some fine photographs of 
mch and German architecture, but he 
iced a regrettable absence of much of the 
2 architecture to be seen in London. 
ndon architecture was comparatively un- 
awn to most of them, and in the study of 
mal town planning, which he advocated, he 
ommended everyone to go to the squares of 
Igravia and the streets and squares of 
jomsbury, and so on, and study the build- 
s there, and to compare the designs of 
nerset House and Waterloo Bridge with 

Place de la Concorde. Most of the 
idon squares were developed round fields. 
e fields were not built on, ‘but they were 
losed, and during the XVIIIth and early 
Xth centuries the residents in the squares 
ained their provisions from the neighbour- 
farms, and the streets and squares were 
“supporting, forming residential centres of 
that was best in literature and culture. 
idon offered some of the best examples of 
m planning in the world, and he should 
3 to see students study these examples. 


. A. E. Bullock 


1 that we had not advanced much in deal- 
with the traffic problem. In relation to 
Bank of England, for instance, Cheapside 

$a continued source of trouble to police- 

n. In all our town planning we failed to 

perly consider them from the traffic point 

view, but too much from the artistic; and, 
ing in mind the work of various Com- 
ons, it was curious that no one had 
ught of a good way to’ deal with traffic 
iculti He thought that if we had round 
our circuses a subsidiary circular street 

a radius of 300 yds. from the centre of the 

le we should get a lot of the traffic away 

m the main crossings, and the congestion 

uld be very much relieved. He thought 
ought to study the West-end of London in 

sidering the question, as the treatment of 
scents, etc., in many cases. was very 
and railway stations and munic 

$ much more space should be provided for 

' traffic. 


~ C. G. Boutcher 


d he disagreed with Mr. Unwin that the 
ne principles applied to a small garden 
urb as to a large city; they seemed to be 
direct opposition. Though one would like 
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to be a formalist. it seemed to him that the 
opportunities for formal treatment were very 
small. A city grew, and one could not design 
a city, knowing what was going to happen. 
Town planning should be approached as house 
planning, for the problems were the same, and, 
if approached in the same way, we should get, 
better results. A garden suburb should be 
planned as a small house is planned, merely 
taking into account its usefulness and the site. 
With a large city. where one had to treat the 
community as a whole, the formal treatment 
applied, and it should be limited to large 
cities, and should not enter into garden suburb 
work. 


Mr. F. M. Elgood 


said that there was little wonder if in 
that Association almost everyone was a 
formalist, chiefly because in formal planning 
one could see definite 1esults—some 
very fine and maj results, and in informal 
planning one could hardly say that the results 
were entirely due to the planning; they were 
often merely accidental, and that was much in 
evidence in the views shown that evening. 
As a matter of fact, except on paper, he did 
not suppose it would be in the power of many 
of them ever to prepare plans for the formal 
lay-out of anything approaching a city; but, 
on the other hand, there were many practical 
pieces of work which were being done now and 
a great many more would have to be done in 
planning garden suburbs. Mr. Unwin spoke 
very strongly as to “ completing the picture 

by not lett a street go too ‘That 
could be done in garden suburbs very satis- 
factorily by breaking the frontage line. 
Frontage lines, heights, and the character of 
buildings were three very important points to 
be remembered. As to height, he thought 
that the buildings being erected in Regent- 


street would destroy the proportions of 
the street, and as to the character of 
buildings, it was an interesting question for 


architects how far the design of buildings 
should be controlled. It was a perennial sub- 
ject of discussion whether there should be 
any control of design, but he thought it was 
not at all improbable that soon some provision 
would be made as to this, and architects would 
wake up to find that their designs in certain 
town planning areas would have to be 
approved. He thought architects should keep 
their eyes open as to this, for the Local 
Government Board, he believed, considered 
that ‘‘ character’ in the Town Planning Act 
meant design as well as the kind of build- 
ings, and if architects would take the initia- 
tive in this matter it would be very desirable. 
A Canadian visitor having asked for 
information as to the distribution areas—the 
, residential, and the industrial 
and having referred to the interest taken in 
Canada in the subject of town planning, 


The Chairman, 


in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that the balance of opinion seemed to be 
more in favour of formalism than the irregular 
in town planning. He came across an interest- 
ing remark in the Proceedings of the Town 
Planning Conference held in London lately, 
which showed how far back the feeling for 
formalism had existed. Dr. Haverfield, in his 
paper, “ ‘Town Planning in the Roman World,” 
si neient life, I think, differed from 
in nothing so much ¥ 
ences for set and almost © form: 
within which to express itself. This is 
specially seen in the form given to the town. 
It was an old form—the familiar rectangular 
street plan. That, I think, is the town plan, 
which in all ages, till twenty or thirty years 
ago, men either invented or instinctively 
borrowed for their systematic town planning. 
We meet it in early China, in Greece, from the 
1Vth century and in medieval Babli) 

ne 


eS 


modern 


and in many towns across the seas 
square and straight lines are indeed the 
simplest marks which divide man civilised 


from the barbarian. It has remained for the 
Teutonic spirit in these last days to connect 
civilisation with a cur That was a very 
interesting statement from an able man, and 
one which explained a good deal of our prefer- 
ence, as a rule, for formalism in town plan 
ning, And they would rememker what 
Mr. Unwin said about Ruskin’s view in 
writing upon Liberty, how necessary it was 
to confine our actions within certain definite 
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lines—how impossible it was to go through 
life without some distinct principles. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Unwin, 

in reply, said that perhaps he ought to have 
said a little more akout the definite principles 
in favour of informal planning, that were put 
forward by the present German school of 
town planners; because the discussion had 
rather assumed that informality was simply 
an accidental growth, haphazard, instead of 
resulting from a conscious attempt to repro- 
duce irregular effects which arose in the 
past partly consciously, partly by acci- 
dent, yet not so much by accident as we 
at first assumed. They arose very much 
from the fact that everybody at one time 
was working on one style, with one general 
appreciation and instinct for what was right 
in any particular c That was not quite 
the same thing as accident; but it did 
approach nearer to the conditions which 
governed natural growth than any other con- 
ditions which were possible in the field of 
architecture. Whether we should ever get 
to a similar state, when we should all be so 
settled in our minds as to agree what are the 
right things and styles, when we should 
be able to work more freely, not because of 
sreater liberty, but because of more obedience 
to a law which we ‘all understood and 
appreciated, was a philosophical consideration 
which we might think of at leisure. It had 
hardly a practical side to it, however, while a 
town planner could not know what an archi- 
tect would put up on any plot. He could 
not follow Mr. Boutcher in thinking that 
there should be a definite distinction in prin- 
ciple between the planning of the centre of 
a town and planning of the outskirts. He 
entirely differed; the principles were the 
same, but the method of carrying them out 
might be different, becausé the conditions 
were different. He thought it was a dangerous 
thing to y that they were different prin- 
ciples. ‘There was no sense in the mere state- 
ment that because you get away from the 
centre, or from the house, that you should 
become informal. But the circumstances 
leading to informality might have more 
relative weight in some cases on the out- 
skirts. He agreed as to what had been said 
as to there being a great deal of useful plan- 
ning in London, and in England, too, but 
except in a few instances he did not think 
we could find in England such useful examples 
of composition in: town planning. If they 
wanted a distinct example of axial treatment 
they did not get such. an effectual one in 
Somerset House as in the Place de la Con- 
corde. He could not deal that night with the 
questions of traflic or the interesting points 
raised by the Canadian gentleman. If a town 
plan was inconvenient for traffic it was a bad 
town plan; there might be many beautiful 
results, but as a town plan it was kad. These 
were essentials, and unless they were satis- 
fied they failed on the essential lines. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Octoker 30, when a 
paper by Mr. H. H. Hill, B.A., would be 
read, entitled ‘‘The A.A. Excursion to the 
Loire, 1911,”’ illustrated by lantern slides. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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Manchester Society of Architects: Presidential 
Address, 


On the 11th inst. the first of the meetings 
of the Society’s winter programme was held, 
when Mr. Edgar Wood, F.R.I.B.A., delivered 
the ‘presidential address. In the room ‘was 
exhibited a large collection of drawings and 
photographs of important architectural works 
of both past and present, which were obtained 
for the occasion by the President. 

Mr. Wood said that he proposed to depart 
from the usual custom, which had been 
followed on many previous occasions, of re- 
viewing the year’s work and architectural 
achievement. He could foresee that a series 
of lamentations might be the result, and that 
was not the spirit in which a new session’s 
work should be undertaken. A paragraph of 
James Russell Lowell suggested a subject for 
discussion and thought—‘“ There is only one 
thing better than tradition, and that is the 
original and eternal life out of which all 
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tradition takes its rise.’’ We all acknowledge, 
continued Mr. Wood, that tradition is the 
greatest factor and the greatest book that 
goes to our making. The difficulty is 
in its interpretation. The temperament of 
vigour will seek to express itself upon lines 
founded upon his own conception of the spirit 
of the work of his predecessors, strengthened 
by an intense craving to create for himself. 
How much originality and of reliance on the 
past is compatible with freedom of thought ? 

On tradition alone we cannot advance. If 
we make the past a crutch and ourselves a 
cripple we are exponents of intellectual 
stagnation. Do we show our appreciation of 
the Greeks more wisely in attempting the 
mechanical reproduction of their form, or by 
endeavouring to comprehend the spirit of 
full-grown manhood in which they wrought, 
to kindle ourselves by the emulation of it, and 
to bring it to bear with all its plastic force 


on our wholly new condition of life and 
bygone 


External imitation of a 


the stud 
the artistic. 
which eludes chemist, anatorr 
scopist, the life, is, in esthet: not less shy 
of the critic. The Italian Renaissance fell 
short in i chitecture, because to a living 
body of social and scientific new birth was 
bound the corpse of a past art. The great 
and magnificent development of plan was not 
accompanied by corresponding achievement in 
design. The architects were hard at work as 
students of antiquity, while the sculptors 
were yearning to create. 

Yet. the notion of absolute originality was 

an absurdity. A man cannot escape in 
thought any more than in language from the 
past. Not less preposterous than raising dead 
styles is the invention of new ones. 
Art must be at once retrospective and pro- 
gressive; its very progress a reflection re- 
turned from the mirror of the past. Its 
artists must be endowed with that energy 
of life which vitalises and becomes a channel 
of creative power. To the extent which they 
possess this force are they original, creative, 
fecund. Not in skill, device, artifice, or 
mechanism is originative impulse to be found, 
but in life. “They are torrents of will.’ 
They work in way similar, but the quality 
they possess is their measureless vitality, 
which the academic is unakle to stifle or the 
archeologist to smother. 

From abstract thoughts and reasonings our 
minds can travel to the things of to-day and 
inquire how they influence our endeavours. In 
our planning we exercise every mental energy 
in satis practical requirements. We 
t+ the most recent developments in every 
utilitarian direction, and this vitality has 
Ided its reward. Has there been 


and micro- 


equa. 


success in the development of the archi- 
tectural contribution, or has our energy ex- 
hausted itself before we are architects? Our 


clients, it may be said, do not encourage these 
things, but is that sufficient to stifle aspira- 
tion. Are not ‘ow’ convictions so true that 
we are ready to put them eside before the 
indifference of others? 

We must, again, remember that the test 
of an artist will alw be that he has some- 
thing to say moved by some faith 
that he may be a scholar, or 
interesting, logical, industrious, but unless he 
is sincere he can only be a partial success. 

Mr. Wood referred to the collections of 
works in the room. Reverence forbade any 
allusion to those whose works were of the 
long past, but of the others he could touch 
upon some as worthy of grateful tribute, and 
he concluded by an analysis of Westminster 
Cathedral, some works of Professor Pite, Mr. 
Henry Wilson, and others whose work was 
exhikited. 
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Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

A joint meeting of the Yorkshire and 
Northern Districts of this Institution was held 
at Leeds on Octoker 7, at the invitation of 
the former district. Some thirty. members 
and others attended, assembling at the North- 
Fastern Railway-station, and driving to 
Harrogate-road, where a petrol roller was at 
work on a new tar-macadam road. Mr. 
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Prince, Surveyor of Highways to the Leeds 
City Council, met the party here. The next 
visit was to the works of Messrs. Thomas 
Green & Son, Ltd., Smithfield Iron Works, 
the members being shown round the works by 
Aldermen Penrose een, ex-Lord Mayor of 
Leeds. After a passing call at St. James’- 
street, where a length of road laid with 
“Rocmac’’ was inspected, the party pro- 
ceeded to the fire-station, where they were 
treated to an exhibition turn-out of motor 
fire engine and horsed escape. Stables, 
men’s quarters, and other buildings were 
inspected. The last visits on the list were to 
the water-pumping station and new _filter- 
beds at Headingley, permission to inspect 
these having been given by Mr. G. 
Henzell, the Waterworks Engineer. A drive 
through Meanwood and Moortown to Round- 
hay Park, one of the largest public parks in 
the county, followed, and at 4.45 the party 
sat down to dinner at the Mansion Hotel in 
the pa Mr. John T. Pegge, City Engineer 
of Durham, presiding. 

The day’s programme was the work of Mr. 
H. G. Firth, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Yorkshire District. Myr. Pegge, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Firth, laid stress 
upon the admirable way in which the pro- 
gramme had been drawn up and carried out. 


ae 
GENERAL NEWS. 


District Surveyors’ Fees in London. 

The first meeting after the summer recess 
of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council was held on Wednesday at 
the County Hall. The Committee agreed to 
a recommendation of the Buildings Sub-Com- 
mittee to forward to the Finance Committee 
a special maintenance estimate of 500/. in 
vespect of district surveyors’ fees. Mr. 
Gautrey said this 500/. formed part of a pay- 
ment of 2,0007. to the district surveyors for 
overlooking the construction of the Council’s 
buildings, but, as a matter of fact, the over- 
looking of the erection of school buildings was 
done by the officers af the Council. The dis- 
trict surveyors would receive 2,000/., and do 
nothing for it. They had an Act of Parlia- 
ment behind them under which they could 
claim fees, and the Council could not stop 
it at present. The Council ought to take 
steps to get this thing remedied.—Z'imes. 

The Aldwych Site. 

A contemporary, the organ of the South 
African Master Builders’ Federation, is anxious 
that the example of Australia in proposing to 
erect in the Strand a palatial block of Common- 
wealth and State offices should be followed 
by the Union Government of South Africa, 
whose offices now consists of “two or three 
rooms in an obscure building in Victoria- 
street.’ If South Africa had its own kuild- 
ing in a central position facilities would be 
afforded certainly for the supply of mforma- 
tion in connexion with general trade, the 
building and mining industries, and agri- 
cultural matters, and good use would be found 
for land which fas lain idle for so long. 


Fritwell Manor. 

The late Mr. Thomas Garner, who was in 
partnership with the late Mr. George Bodley, 
resided for many years at Fritwell Manor, 
Banbury, and devoted much time and money 
to its restoration. Fritwell, a Saxon manor, 
was granted to Bishop Odo at the Norman 
Conquest, and passed through many hands 
until, in 1570, it was sold to Edward Yorke, 
whose son is said to have built the present 
house. In 1730 Sir Baldwin Wake became 
owner. The manor was eventually purchased 
by the Rev. Samuel Yorke, a descendant of 
the original owners, in 1863. In 1892 Mr. 
Garner secured a lease of the house, which 
he described in his rec y-published work. 
“The Domestic Archi re of England 
during the Tudor Period In restoring it 
every detail of the house has been carefully 
considered. The property, extending to 
12 acres, will be offered at the Mart on 
November 8 ‘by Messrs. Nicholas, together 
with the advowson to St. Olave’s, Fritwell, 
where the first recorded presentation, in 1159, 
was confirmed by Pope Alexander III. 

The Surveyors’ Institution. 

Mr. W. Edgar Horne, M.P.. President of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, will give his 
opening address in the enlarged lecture-hall 
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at the Institution, 12, Great George-street, 
Westminster, S.W., at 8 p.m. on Monday, 
November 13. The portrait of Lord Alver 
stone, for twenty-five years Associate of the 
Council, will be unveiled on that occasion, 
and the Gold Medal for the best paper read 
during the previous session will be presented 
to Mr. E. H. Blake for his paper, entitled 
“Some Notes on Highway Law as Affecting 
Property Owners.” Other evenings during 
the early part of the session will be ogcupied 
by the resumed discussion upon Mr. Done’s 
paper of last session on ‘‘ The Development 
of Building Land” and a paper on “An 
Evening in the Institution Library,’’ by Mr 
Julian C. Rogers, etc. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute: South African 
Branch, 

The South African Branch of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute are arranging to hold a 
Congress in Cape Town on November 9, 10; 
and 11. This is the first Sanitary Congress 
to be held in British South Afric Among 
the subjects set down for discussion are the 
dispos of sewage and_ school hygiene; 
papers will also be read dealing with other 
aspects of public health work. The South 
African branch has only recentiy been 
established by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
and it seems to be energetically carrying on 
the traditions of the parent Institution. 
The Hon. Secretary to the branch is Dr 
A. Jasper Anderson, the Medical Officer of 
Cape Town. 


A Statue of the German Emperor. 

A statue of the Kaiser will shortly he 
deposited in the session-room of the Berlin 
Academy of Arts. It has been sculptured by 
Professor Walter Schott, who has dressed the 
figure, in the XVIIIth-century mode, in @ 
periwig with the arms and armour of a Roman 
warrior, to accord with that of Frederick thé 
Great, founder of the Academy, in another 
niche, and also with the decoration and style 
of the room. The cuirass is modelled after 
one of bronze in the toria and Albert 
Museum. The Emperor is shown holding # 
sceptre in his left hand resting upon his 
raised knee, with his right hand on the hip 
and his left foot resting on a ball. 


Galton Laboratory of National Eugenics, 
University of London. 

For the University of London, Professor 
F. M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., has made a set 
of sketch plans, which comprise a library, 
three laboratories, a lecture theatre, and a 
public museum, together with provision for 
the existing staff, research-rooms, etc., upom 
the Gower-street site, at an estimated cost of 
15,0007. The authorities make an appeal for 
that sum to enable them to develop the study 
of the science of national eugenics in terms 
of the will of the late Sir Francis Galton 
and his ‘bequest for the endowment of a 
professorship, and laboratory. In pursuance 
of Sir Francis Galton’s will the chair has been 
offered to, and accepted by, Professor Karl 
Pearson, F.R.S. 


National Provincia! Bank of England, New 
Premises. 


The enlargement, in Dorset-street, of the 


Baker-street premises of the Bank being 
carried out by Messrs. J. Simpson & Son, of 
Paddington-street, after Mr. Paul Water 


house’s plans and designs; the block No. 53, 
Baker-street, is by John Gibson (obiit 1892), 
the architect of the Bank’s premises at the 
junction of Threadneedle-street with what is 
now Bishopsgate, and in Piccadilly, and m 
several of our large provincial towns (see our 
issue of December 31, 1892). The Bank’s 
new premises in’ Exeter, erected at a cost 
of some 11,000/., are designed by Mr. J. H. 
Brewerton, F.R.I.B.A., of Bournemouth. 


Gas Fires, 

With persistent rumours of coal strikes and 
coal famines, and -rises in coal prices i 
actual being, it is not surprising to:learn that 
the gas companies are finding a difficulty im 
coping with orders for gas fires. The growth 
in popularity of gas fires in recent years has, 
indeed, been extraordinarily rapid. This has 
keen due, no doubt, to the improved design. 
accompanied by the increased efficiency of 
the. fires brought out. during the past two 
or three winters. Another cause has un 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of gas 
fires in-publie favour, and that is the fact 
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at this method of heating has been in recent 
rs commended by the medical profession 
e understand that all the principal 
mpanies have heavy stocks of coal on hand 

meet the exceptional demands that is 
pected to fall upon them this winter, and 
at there will be no rise, possibly a fall, in 
e price charged by the largest company, 7.e., 
e Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Marble from Australia. 


There are to be seen at the office of the 


ictorian Agent-General, Melbourne-place, 
e Strar specimens of marble from 
australia. These are specimens obtained 


om a quarry situated in Gippsland, Victoria. 
he deposits occupy a space of about 40 acres, 
owing, as they do, an endless variety of 
mstitution, texture, colour, and marking. 
hese cimens may be seen at any time. 
r. Gair, of Melbourne, who brought the 
ecimens, will be in London for a few weeks, 
id will give any information to persons 
quiring the same ecimens of — white 
arble will short and be on exhibition 
the Agent-Gener: Office. 


Housing and Town Planning Conference, 
West Bromwich. 

The volume containing the papers read and 

e discussions at this Conference, held by 

e Institution of and 


nm, Ltd. 57, Hayma 
: 6d. ‘The volume is edited by 
r. Thomas Cole, Secretary of the Institution. 


——--—s——— 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


re Art Journal seems to be moving 
finitely in the direction of those other 
agazines that deal almost entirely with the 
ork of the past, and to be de roting most 
' its pages to the~ connoisseur. 
ithusiasm for the study of old furnishings 
erns to have taken possession of contributc 
ither to the exclusion of modern activities 
| art. As several other magazines already 
tempt to cover this ground, it seems a pity 
vat the Art Journal should contract its 
inge of interests to this type of subject. We 
elcome the illustrated article on Josef 
(by Mr. Rudolf Dircks) as enabling 
ho have had little opportunity of seeing 
is works to form some tdea of the charac- 
r of his genius. Another article may be 
entioned. It is by Mr. Darcy Braddell, who 
isputes the claim recently made in a book 
y Mr. Arthur Samuel (see review in our 

ne of June 2) that Piranesi, through his 
tchings the real inspiration of Robert 


Ww 
dam and other artists of the period. Mr. 
waddell, however, cannot endorse this view, 
nd is convinced that Adam was an_ in- 
ependent genius who saw and acted for him- 
lf without bbing’’ from Piranesi. In 
gment we concur. 

or W. R. Lethaby in the Burlington 
Lagazine points out in a brief note the merit 

f some of the English medieval paintings to 
e found in our churches throughout the 
ountry. He refers to Tristram’s series 
f copies of these works, and an excellent 
oloured illustration is reproduced from one 
f these—of the Virgin and Child in the 
3ishop Chapel at Chichester. The articles in 
his magazine—‘ Chinese Stone Sculpture,” 
‘Ttalian Medals in the Salting Collection,’ 
md ‘Old Chinese Porcelain from En 
silver Models’’—are all of interest to the 
lecorative designer. 

The most ractive subject dealt with in 
his month’s Connoisseur is that of brass- 
larness ornaments, or amulets, as they are 
ermed by the writer, Mr. E. V. Alison, who 
joints out that the traditional designs for 
hese are of extremely ancient origin. The 
variety in these designs might not be sus- 
nected by those who have not studied this 
orm of art; the author of this article possesses 
ibout 200 different castings, and is acquainted 
with some 100 other designs. Many of these 
ure based on symbolical figures, and others 
show a highly decorative treatment of subjects 
fairly obvious as to origin. The coloured 
plates in this magazine are not up to its 
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We would rather 
these were more 


standard in other respects. 
have half the number if 
artistically executed. 

The National Review has a brief descrip- 
tion of the recent activi of the German 
Government in converting the quiet and un- 
progressive Heligoland into a busy naval 
station. 

In Seribner will be found an illustrated 
description of Hamburg, giving a good im- 
pression of the main features of this impor 
city with its well-organised 2 
activities. 

Harper contains some remarks by Mildred 
Stapley on the American s per, with 
illustrations of the effect in New York of these 
grouped masses of buildir The impressiv: 
aitect of these is well realised. 

The Pall Mail has an article by Mr. W. 
Hyde on questions of St. Paul’s Bridge, with 
sketches by the author of the possibilities 
offered for opening up St. Paul’s on the lines 
that Wren would have adopted had be had his 
way in replanning the city. This instance of 
the present attitude towards our great monu- 
ments is handled as a text for the coming 
generation, who may ‘be more enlightened. 
‘Another article on “'The Building of a Jungle 
Railway ”’ es an interesting picture of 
pioneer wo: 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tur first meeting of the London County 
Council after the summer re was held on 
Tuesday in the County Ha ring-gardens 
S.W., the Chairman, Mr. Edward Wh 
presiding. 

Loans.—A loan is to be made to the Chelsea 
Borough Council to the amount of 3,700/. for 
the purpose of street improvements. ‘The 
Islington Borough Council is to receive a loan 
of 2,6002. for the purpose of repaving works 
in Southgate-road (western side). 

A loan of 1,194/. is also to be made to the 
Lewisham Borough Council in order for them 
, out the reconstruction of the Ravens- 
street railway bridge. 

The following loans were also agreed to :— 
St. Pancras Borough Council, 4,896/. for paving 
works; Shoreditch Borough Council, 6,000/. for 
contribution towards acquisition of a site for 
an open spa Woolwich Borough Council, 
6002. for sewer works and 1,066/. for street 
improvemen’ 

Scuoon, SourHwARK.—The Education Com- 
mittee reported that they had approved plans 
for the enlargement of the Pocock-street 
School at an estimated cost of 100/. 

Vauxnaty Sus- .—It was reported 
by the Highw Committee that it had 
become necessary to erect an additional sub- 
station at Vauxhall, owing to the increased 
service of cars in the district. 

Mermoriat to Kine Epwarp VII.—It was 
proposed by the Vice-Chairman of the 
Council, Mr. Cyril S. Jackson, that the forma- 
tion of a park or open space at Shadwell 
would afford a fitting memorial in Hast 
London to the late King, and that it should 
je referred to the Memorial Committee for 
consideration and their report. This was 
seconded by Mr. J. Whittaker Thompson, and 
was agreed to by the whole Council. Another 
motion, however, was put forward by Mr. 
Frank Smith to the effect that it would be 
a more fitting memorial for a minimum wage 
week for a week of six days 


of 30s. per 
to ke paid to the adult employees of the 
Council. The motion, however, met with no 


approval. , x 
Turatres, Erc.—The following drawings 
have been approved ky the Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee : 
Britannia Theatre, Hoxton—provision of 
permanent cinematograph enclosure and re- 
winding-room. 
Collins’ Music 
alterations to balcon 
arrangements, prov 
cinematograph enclos & 
Comedy 'Theatre—alterations to electrical 
installation, and alterations to sanitary 
arrangements. s 
Daly’s Theatre—provision of two arc-light 
chambers. at the sides of the gallery. 
His Majesty's Theatre—provision of office 
for stage manager. 


Hall, Islington-green— 
alterations to electrical 
on of a permanent 
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Holloway Empire—provision of a per- 
manent cinematograph enclosure. 
London Coliseum—adaptation of certain 


rooms for use as dressing-rooms, and of two 
lavatories for use attendants’ rooms. 

London Hippodrome—alterations to lantern 
light over the stage. 

Middlesex Music Hall 
trical installation; provision of system of 
ventilation; provision of a tearoom at the 
balcony level; formation of openings between 
the stage, the emergency exit passage, and 
tk ig-room entrar 
Theatre-—pro 
bracket in the passage 
gallery. 

Palace Theatre of Varieties—provision of an 
oil engine and boilers in connexion with the 
lighting and heating of the premises. 

Peckham Hippodrome—provision of a per- 
manent cinematograph enclosure. 

People’s Palace, Mile End-road—alterations 
and additions to dressing-rooms and lava- 
tories. 

Playhouse, | Northumberland-avenue—pro- 
vision of electrically-driven fans. 

Scala Theatre—provision of new generating 
chamber. 

Shakespeare Theatre—provision of 
manent cinematograph enclosure. 

Terry’s Theatre (Grand Casino)—provision 
of a new cinematograph enclosure. 

Victoria Palace, Victoria-street—provision 
of electrical installation; “arrangement of 
escape staircase from the dressing- 
on of a battery for the second- 
provision of ventilating and 
ting appliances. 

Furnam Emprre.—tt was reported by the 
same Committee and it was agreed that no 
objection should ‘he offered to the erection 
of the Fulham Empire on a site at Nos. 444 
and 446, Fulham-road, and that the drawings 
be approved. 

CrnematocrapH THEratRn.—tlt was also re- 
ported that it was proposed to erect a new 
cinematograph theatre on a site at Nos. 538 
and 540, Kingsland-road, and that drawings for 
the same were under consideration. A similar 
theatre is to be erected in the site of No. 140, 
Maida V: 

BATTER Improvements Committee 

reported ous works were to be carried 
out in this borough, including the widening 
of Lavender-hill at the Battersea district 
post-office, at an estimated cost of 1,210/. 
y Burtprncs, WesrMinstrr.—The same 
Committee also reported that they had 
approved of the drawings of new_ buildings 
which are to ke erected on a site at the 
junction of Smith-square, Westminster, with 
the proposed new street leading from the 
square to Tufton-street. : 

Hanwett Asyrum.—tIn a report of the 
Asylums Committee it was stated that various 
alterations were to be carried out at this 
Asylum, including the removal of. brickwork 
enclosure and flues and the provision of metal 
flues in their place. The estimated cost of 


this work is 1902. 
es 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 19, 1861. 


—provision of elec- 


on of an are lamp 
at the rear of the 


per- 


Increased Speed in Building Operations. 


Not many years ago, in provincial districts, 
which were even of importance then, the 
erection of houses or other buildings was a 
rare event and a work of time. In the 
northern counties of England, when the 
foundation of a building was commenced, 
there was a feast given to the workmen ; 
and when the walls had been raised to 
the full height, and the first rafter of the roof 
laid, flags were hung out, and another feast 
was made, called the “ raising supper.” The 
time occupied in building a house or other 
structure was, in comparison with the 
present operations, extraordinary ; bub then 
the work was generally well and substantially 
done. Now the wayfarer, particularly in the 
metropolis, may walk along a neighbourhood 
which is open and unbuilt upon, and ia less 
than two months after, passing the same 
, will find it occupied by houses. The 
raising supper and other observances are not 
thought of. n 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article, “French Neo-Classic 
Architecture,” is a review of Professor Reginald 
Blomfield’s book on ‘‘A History of French 
Architecture, 1494 to 1661,” in two volumes. 
Some illustrations from the book accompany 
the art 


“The Australian Capital 
Competition with the constitution 
of the jury of a ‘ors in the competition for 
the new Capita! City of Australia (p. 438). 


A second leade 


Under the heading “‘ Notes ” (p. 439) will be 


found comments on: “ Painters and Lead 
Poisoning ”’ ; “‘ The Duke of Rutland and our 


“Forestry in India ” ; 
“Canterbury Cathe- 


Ancient Monuments 
Portinscale Bridge 
dral.” 


Some remarks on three picture exhibitions 
are given on p. 440. 


A combined ordinary general and Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on the 16th inst., 
when Mr. Raymond Unwin read a paper on 
“Town Planning : Formal or Irregular ?”” and 
an interesting discussion followed (p. 440). 


Some notes on the magazines of the month 
are given on p. 445 under the heading 
* Magazines and Reviews.” 


In Correspondence column (p. 446) will be 
found letters on : “ Manchester Library Competi- 
tion ” ; “The Coptic Mona: as_ of the Wady- 
el-Natroun, Lower Egypt”; “ London Brick 
and Stone Work.” 


The illustrated Monthly Engineering Review 
(p. 449) contains articles on: ‘* Messrs. Arding 
& Hobbs’s New Premises, Clapham Junction ” ; 
“Foundation Loads” ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 455) includes : 
~The Industrial Council ” ; “ Strikes and Lock- 
outs”? “The Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council’; ‘‘ Manchest Building Trade” ; 
* Hull Master Builders Applications under 
the London Buildi “Projected New 
Buildings in the Px etc. 


A résumé of the twenty- 
Report of the Council of the Society of Archi- 
t will be found on p. 459. The negotiations 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in reference to registration are dealt with. 


seventh annual 


A report of a case under the Tribunal of 
Appeal under the London Building Act, 1.lry 
“The London County and Westminster Bank 
v. the London County Council,” is given on 
p. 459. 


——_----—_____ 
MEETINGS. 


Frrpay, Ocroner 20. 
The Royal Archwological. Institute.—Visi Vest- 
minster Abbey, 1030 am. paces 
Tnstitution of Mechanical Engineers —Mr, B.M. Baden 
of the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. W. 
N. Rose, and Mr. F. U. Cunningham (Graduate), of 
: Experiments 


London, on “The Endurance of Metals 
on Rotating Beams at University College, London,” 
8 p.m. 


Tunspay, Ocroner 24, 
1 Architectural So —Opening and 
e meeting. (1) Announcements by the President ; 
(2) short lantern lecture by Mr. H. Gill, entitled 
“Holiday Rambles in Norfolk.” 8 p.m. ey 
rsea_ Polytech: on _Iwminating 
, M.Inst.E.E., on 


“Electric Lighting 7.30 p.m. 

Archite tural Athletic Club, — Annual 
general meeting. 

Wepnespay, Ocroser 25, 

Manchester Society of Architec's,— ie sor Bers 

; c u of Architec's.—Pro sresford 
Pite on ‘‘Asthetic Treatment of Ferro-Concrete,” 
6.30 pn, 4 

Tuunspay, Ocroner 26, 
London County Council School of Building, Ferndale- 


road, B 


vton, S.W.—Second of a course of special 
and demonstrations on “ Hot Water Supply, 
a nd Ventilating, and Copper Pipe Work,” by 
Mr. W. Fretwell, to members of the United Operative 


Phumbers’ Association 2 : i 
3 pambers’ Association and other bona-fide plunhers, 
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London County Council School of Building, Ferndale- 
yoad, Brivton, S.W.—A special lecture on. “ Greece and 
Rome,” by Professor Beresford Pite. 7.30 p.m. The 
lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides. 


Frrpay, Ocroper 27. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society.—Professor Gourlay on ‘The College Diploma 
and Certificate Courses in Building.” 7.45 p.m. 

Sarurpay, Octoser 28. 

Institution of Municipal tngineers. 

wood Sewage Disposal Wor 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


isit to Brent- 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 


The Manchester City Council Royal In- 
firmary Old Site Special Committee met on 
Tuesday to consider the position as raised 
by the decision of the Council at the meeting 
held the previous Wednesday and the deposit 
with them of designs for a new Art Gallery 
and Free Library. They adopted the report 
of the assessor (Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A.) on the two selected plans, out of which 
he chose one as the best. Of this plan Pro- 
fessor Blomfield reported that “the. architec- 
tural character of the design generally is that 
of severe Classic, such as was practised in 
Manchester and Liverpool in the earlier part 
of the last century, and is, m my opinion, 
eminently suitable for the- purpose. Its 
details have been well considered from a prac- 
tical point of view, and the result is, in my 
opinion, a fine, straightforward architectural 
monument, well adapted to the site, and 
worthy of its position as a central feature of 
Manchester.”’ 

The Special Committee add that in con- 
sequence of the adoption by the Council of the 
resolution moved by Mr. Taylor they are 
unable to make a recommendation as regards 
the carrying out of the'scheme. But inasmuch 
as such resolution excepts obligations which 
have been entered into, it is necessary to 
determine the successful architect in the com- 
petition which has taken place in order that 
his rights and the obligations of the Corpora- 
tion may be determined. The Council are 
therefore invited for this purpose, and for 
no other, to approve the recommendation of 
the assessor and the Committee.—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Australian Federal Capital. 


Advices received by the last Australian mail 
are to the effect that the Minister for Home 
Affairs (Mr. O’Malley) has refused the 
jon, made by the Architects’ Associa- 
of Great Britain and- America, that 
they should have representatives on the 
Board to determine the ‘competition for 
designs for the Federal Capital. The words 
of the Minister for Home Affairs were :—‘‘ The 
position taken up by’ the London Association 
shows a want of confidence in the honesty and 
impartiality of Australian professional men, 
and, although I regret the stand taken by so 
important an organisation, I cannot départ. 
frorh the scheme laid down.” 


A.A. Silver Medal, 1912. 


It is a sign of the times that the students 
ef the Architectural Association have been 
set. a re-planning scheme for next year’s 
Silver Medal. The subject is “The Treat- 
ment of the Head of the Serpentine, 
Kensington-gardens End.” ‘The subject for 
the Travelling Studentship is a ‘* Memorial 
Bridge to King Edward VII.’ No iron is 
to enter into the construction. 


aS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Manchester Library Competition. 


Str,—In publishing the. statement that 
“Manchester architects are taking vigorous 
action *’ with the intention of upsetting an 
award which has not yet been made public 
in respect of designs which have not -yet been 
seen, I feel that you-are doing Manchester 
architec grave injustice. I can claim~to 
be in fairly close touch: with a large number 
of Manchester architects, but Mr. Sington’s 
letter in your issue of the 13th inst. is the 
first intimation I have had of any such pro- 
test or intentions. Epear Woon. 


[ We may point out that, as stated last 
week, we are not responsible for corre- 
spondents’ views.—Ep.] 
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The Coptic Monasteries of the Wady-el- 
Natroun, Lower Egypt. 

Sir,—The writer of the interesting article 
published in your issue of October 13 has 
not explained at any Jength the plans of the 
various churches in the desert monasteries, 
but he has made one remark which calls for 
some comment. He states that the “ churches 
follow no definite plan, but in common with 
all Coptic churches they have three eastem 
sanctuaries screened off from the main body 
of the church.” It seems to have been gener 
ally accepted that three eastern ‘‘ chapels” 
are essential to a Coptic church ever since 
Mr. A. J. Butler’s assertion in his volumes 
on the Coptic Churches of Cairo and the 
Desert Monasteries in 1884; but surely it is 
unwise to accept a generality of this descrip- 
tion on the evidence of the few examples 
which have at present been made public. 

There are innumerable small churches 
throughout the Nile Valley to which the three 
sanctuary theory can only be made to apply 
by a great stretch of the imagination and 
the exclusion of the okvious evidence. The 
side aisles of these churches are often less 
than 2 metres wide, and the space between 
the screen and the end wall of the aisles in 
some cases is barely a metre, and could rarely 
have exceeded 14 metres. 

The churches seem to fall into four main 
groups, but no clear distinction is possible 
with the scanty information obtainable. 
These are the Cairene type, which consists of 
many chapels within one kuilding; the large 
monastic type, which is often similar to the 
first; the small monastic church; and ibe 
village church. Churches erected over the 
graves of saints seem to occur in some places, 
and it appears that the Nestorian cemeteries 
at the Oasis of El Khargeh are of the nature 
of groves of churches on a small scale. 

Although it seems customary in Cairo and 
the Natroun Valley to incorporate several 
chapels in every church, it appears that in the 
restoration of the church dedicated to El 
Baramus, which was finished in 1884, no sub: 
sidiary sanctuaries were refurnished, at least 
on the main floor, even if they had formerly 
existed. 

It must be obvious to any of your readers 
from the beautiful drawings and photograpas 
published in your last issue that there is a 
great deal of interest and of value to be learnt 
from the Christian architecture in Egypt. Tt 
is time that some combined effort should he 
made for the systematic study of the various 
buildings before they are destroyed or 
restored. Grorrrey S. MiveHam, 


London Brick and Stone Work. 


Str,—You noticed in your issue for 
October 6 the very pleasing result of 
bringing to light the old yellow brick 


facings above the shops in the Burlington 
Arcade, and a_ striking contrast to this 
piece of renovation that should not pass un 
noticed is the painting, in common with the 
whole of the front, of the old Portland stone 
dressings to the premises in Piccadilly, at the 
corner of Bolton-street, recently taken by one 
of the London yacht clubs. The stone was 
bleached to a white that is not to be obtained 
by any applied decoration, and it is to be 
regretted that. the characteristic note of a 
typical example of London architecture should 
have been sacrificed to the fresh garb of 
paint given to the whole building, matter for 
yearly consideration if this freshness is to be 
preserved, while the old stone and brick could 
only increase their harmony with age. 

London brickwork might well receive a little 
more consideration, and one would not have 
thought it any longer necessary to enter a 
defence for the stone which, alone and in that 
happy harmony with brick, has produced 
those effects which have provided the Metro- 
polis with its architectural character, and will 
endure after the stucco fronts of Bayswater 
have exhausted even the virtue of the annual 
coat of paint to make them passable. 

Max Jupen. 
——— 

AN OLD BUILDERS’ MERCHANT'S BUSINESS. 

With reference to the paragraph whieh 
appeared in our last issue under this heading, 
we are informed that the executors of the late 
Mr. Edw Penny Trenchard,-have induced 
the Manager. Mr. L. L. Stockwell, so lone 
associated with the business, to say that he 
is prepared to transfer his services to the 
purchaser of the goodwill, 
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Staining Stonework. 
Srr,.—Would any of your readers inform me 
he best method of treating new stonework 
> give it a permanent old appearance to 
jake it match existing stonework in altering 
nd restoring a house over 100 years old? 
the stone in question is a freestone of a 
ellowish-white appearance quarried near the 
ouse in the North of Scotland. 


W. H. W. 


Clay Foundations. 


Sir,—The correspondence in your columns 
e underpinning is most interesting at the 
resent time when one sees on every hand 
ouses propped up “in splints’ on account 
f settlements caused by the shrinkage of the 
lay subsoil following the very dry and hot 
ummer we have had. 

I have been wondering what amount of 
onsternation the Editorial note following Mr. 
re0. Elms’ letter in your issue of last week 
vill produce in the minds of a great many— 
‘underpinning to a depth of 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
nd yet my experience of underpinning carried 
ut in all parts of London under well-known 
rehitects is that 5 ft. or 6 ft. is the mini- 
num in most cas and I say deliberately 
and I have many instances which go to prove 
he statement) t unless underpinning is 
ackled thoroughly and ilfully it is 
nfinitely better left alone. 


T have two joks in hand now; in both cases 
he architects have much more difficult 
woblems to deal with, and the work is 
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consequently more extensive, because pre- 
viously an attempt had been made (in one 
case twice) to patch up the settlement by 
small pieces of underpinning under the frac- 
tures and pointing in the openings. Doubt- 
less it cost less at the time, but the money 
might as well have been thrown away. 

T should advise Mr. Elms, as I have many 
others, to put their difficulty into the hands 
of some competent architect, and give him a 
free hand to do what he considers necessa 
in their interest. To suggest is sometimes 
done, a reduction on what is advised on the 
ground of expense seems to me somewhat 
analogous to a patient ing a surgeon in 


the case of appendicitis if to remove half the 
appendix would not meet the case and reduce 
the cost. 


Cartes R. Price. 


ge 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ashley Church, Staffordshire. 


HIS church, recently restored by the 
late the Hon. F. Meynell, was built 
about eighty years ago, and is an 

example of the undignified type 
common to the period. 

Although the fabric has not been disturbed 
to any great extent, the whole internal effect 
has been altered. The old and unsightly east 
window has been removed, and a tall, well- 
proportioned reredos now practically covers the 
east wall. 

The old ugly deal pews have been replaced 
in the nave by chairs and by oak choir stalls 
in the chancel, which is now divided from the 
nave by a tall and elaborately traceried screen. 
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A chapel has been formed in the north aisle 
by means of screens dividing it from the nave 
and chancel. 

An organ gallery has been erected at the 
west end, and, externally, a new vestry has 
been built, the latter being entered under the 
gallery 
~ Other new features are a bishop's throne, 
sedilia, font, and black-and-white marble paving 
in the chancel. 

The architect was Mr. Cecil G. Hare. 


Worksop Priory Church. 

Tue priory at Worksop was founded for 
Aueustinian Canons about 1103 by William de 
Lovetot, to whom the manor belong The 
original church was transeptral, with aisles to 
the presbytery and nave, of which the western 
arch of the crossing and one bay of the nave 
remain. The rest of the nave was completed 
quite late in the XIIth century. The east end 
seems to have been transformed, like Southwell, 
in the thirteenth century, and of this work a 
large chapel on the south side of the presbytery 
still remains, but in ruin. The cloister was on 
the north side of the nave, and part of the 
western range remains. 

The naye seems to have been always 
parochial, and to this fact its preservation is 
due; the whole of the rest of the building 
except the south chapel was destroyed at the 
suppression. 

The parish has grown recently to such an 
extent that the nave does not hold anything 
like sufficient sittings in proportion to the 
population, and an enlargement of the church 
is absolutely necessary. 

It is therefore proposed to build a new 
eastern arm with the transepts on the lines of 
the old work. 

The east end, however, has to be restricted 
in length owing to the boundary of the church- 
yard. The south chapel is to be rep’ red in 
memory of the late vicar, and new vestries are 
to be on the north side of the presbytery. The 
style chosen for the new work is based upon 
the south chape but the south transept, 
having left a considerable piece of its XI1th 
century south end, will be repaired in character 
with that work. 

It is proposed that the building be carried 
out in sections, as the necessary funds allow. 
The architect entrusted with the work is Mr. 
Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., A.R.1.B.A., of 
Corsham, Wiltshire. 


Hovenden House, Lincolnshire. 

Pus residence has recently been built at 
Fleet, Lincolnshire, for Mr. Arthur H. Worth. 
In general the design of the house follows on 

lish traditional lines, The main 
, chimneypieces, hall-panelling, and 
joinery throughout have been designed and 
detailed in the same spirit. The external 
brickwork is purple and silver grey in colour, 
and the roof is covered with hand-made tiles. 
lighted by electricity, has 


The house is 


BILD joo 
| 


Grovpo 


Hovenden House, 


DIG ROOK, 


Hoor Lan. | 


Lincolnshire. 


Mr. J. E. Dixon Spain, Architect, 


independent heating and hot-water installations, 
and a supply of hot and cold, hard and soft 
water throughout. 

Mr. J. BE. Dixon Spain was the architect, and 
the contractors were Messrs. I. C. Tennant & 
Co., Grange Works, Willesden Green, London. 
The garage and stabling were built by Mr. 
G. F. Bateman, Gedney, Lincolnshire. 


The County School for Boys, Bromley, Kent. 

Tue school has been erected for the Borough 
of Bromley, Kent, as a county secondary school, 
and was opened by the Deputy Lieutenant of 
the county on Wednesday, the 18th inst. The 
building, when completed, will be a fully 
equipped secondary school for 300 boys; at 
present it provides for 200. The accommoda- 
tion is best shown by the plans themselves ; 
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but slight variations have been made in the 
execution of the work. The central block 
contains the assembly hall, class and lecture 
rooms, and the whole of the teaching portion 
of the school. The eastern and we 
contain the dining-hall, gymnasium, a 
ancillary accommodation. The caretaker’s 
house and school kitchen adjoins the eastern 
wing. 

he illustration of the building is from the 
drawing exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1909. The de: is of XVIIIth century 
character, a fashion of building which adapts 
itself readily to modern requirements of light, 
ventilation, and arrangement, and, while of 
sufficient dignity, has a domestic feeling which 
makes it most suitable for school buildings. 
The elevations are of picked dark brown Crow- 
nce’s hand-made red 
s throughout are of 
roofs are covered with 


The 
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dark red hand-made tiles. The floors are of 
steel and concrete, and care has been taken 
to ensure as far as possible sound-proofness by 
the prov ir spaces between the floors 
and. ceilin; smbly hall, headmaster’s 
room, waiting-hall, etc., are wood panelled. 
The dados of antique glazed tiles in c rooms, 
corridors and staircases, and the tiling of the 
Ww of changing rooms,  lavato: and 
cloakrooms make for both cleanliness and 
brightness. 

The work has been thorc 
out by the general contracto: R. Cook 
& Sons, of Crawley. The stone carving and 
modelling has been executed by Mr. F. Brooke 
Hitch, and the wrought-iron entrance-gates are 
sxcellent specimens of the work of Mr. E. 
ett, of Maidenhead. Of. other sub- 
contractors, Messrs. Shore & Co, are responsible 
for the heating and electric lighting; the 
Veronese Company for modelled plaster work ; 


y well carried 


co 
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the wall tiling is by Messrs. 
& Co. ; sanitary fittings by Mr. T. H 
Black *; the door furniture by 
Humphr: Jackson, & Ambler ; 
places were supplied by Mes: 
& Co. 
The clerk of the works was 
Roberts. H. P. Burr 
ee 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lonnon Hov From 1660 ro 1820. By 
A. E. Richardson and C. Lovett Gill 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 15s. net.) 

Smoke Pr TION AND Fur Economy 
3y W. H. Booth and John B. C. Kershaw, 
(London: Constable & Co. 6s. net.) 

DrainaGe Work anp § PARY Firrn 
By W. H. Maxwell, A.M.Inst.C.E. (London: 
St. Bride’s Press. 2s. net.} 


‘Se Bratt, Colbran, 


Mr. W. Rees 
Downing. 


Entrance Gate, the County School for Boys, Bromley, Kent. 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/ ENGINEERING. 


View ct the Jan 


Messrs. J. S. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects. 


ction of Lavender-hill and St. John’s-road. 


'SSRS. ARDING & HOBBS’S NEW PREMISES, CLAPHAM JUNCTION. 


NCE the disastrous fire of Christmas, 
1909, which swept away the ill- 
assorted collection of buildings then 
ied by Arding & Hobbs at 
am Junct and caused the loss of 
lives, a good deal has been written 
shnical jour: and the daily Press 
e risks in establishments devoted to 
le of textile fabrics and other inflam- 
materials. 
have already commented upon the 
am Junction fire, and need not revert 
e subject save to point out that the 
1 of fire in drapery establishments 
eadily be prevented by the adoption 
e-resisting construction and the pro- 
of apparatus and appliances designed 
e extinction of fire in its early stag 
is distinctly actory to find that 
rge block erected for Arding & 
s on the site of their former agglomera- 
embodies all reasonable precautions 
st another great fire—a fact which is 
able alike to the firm and to Mess 
Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, 
ects of the new building. 
old premises originally consisted of 
ll building erected in 1885 on part of 
resent site, additional shops being 
from time to time until the establish- 
furnished employment for some 400 
1s. Immediately after the fire steps 
taken to clear the site, an operation 


th 


three months to complete and 
300 men, who worked day and 


taking | 


General Des:ription. 


Although a large amount of steelwork 
has been employed, the structure is not a 
steel-frame building, for brickwork has been 
relied upon as far as possible, and only in 
places where exceptionally heavy loads 
have to be carried, and where shop windows 
prohibited the construction of solid walls, 
have steel stanchions been introduced into 
the wal The floors represent a combina- 
tion of steelwork and reinforced concrete. 
The building is divided up into seven sections, 
isolated by fire walls and doors, and emer- 
stairs of fire-res'sting construction 
de ready means of escape from all the 
An important feature of the general 
shting equipment is the sprinkler 
llation commanding every department 
of the establishment and supplied with 
water from a large tank in the upper part 
of the corner tower. 

The view at the head of this article shows 
the general character of the architectural 
design, which, like that of many business 
premises, inevitably suffers from the demand. 
for an almost unbroken line of windows for 
the display of goods, thereby compelling 
the architects to give an aspect of insecurity 
to the exterior and spoiling the effect of the 


upper portion. It is sufficiently evident 
from our photograph that if the architects 
had been permitted to make the two lower 
stories accord with those above the building 
would have possessed considerable merit 
from the artistic standpoint. 
The site covers an area of nearly 29,000 
ft., and the building has three street 


sq. 
fronta all faced with stone, on Lavender- 
hill, John’s-road, and Ilminster-gardens 


respectively. The fourth fagade between 
St. John’s-road and Ilminster-gardens is 
isolated from the adjacent buildings. Th 
lineal extent of show windows is 650 ft., 
exclusive of “island ’’ windows at pavement 
level. 

Fig. 1 is a plan showing the general arrange- 
ment of the building at ground-floor level. 
Here the seven fire isolation sections are 
indicated, their outlines being formed by 
the thick interior walls. Section No. 1, 
occupied by offices, is 46 ft. 6 in. long by 
32 ft. wide; Section No. 2, used for the 
restaurant, is 65 ft. long by 32 ft. wide ; 
Sections Nos. 3 to 7, used ale departments, 
measure 67 ft. 6 in. by 45 ft., 67 ft. by 61 ft., 
96 ft. by 42 ft., 76 ft. by , and 96 ft. by 
42 ft. respectively, these dimensions only 
applying accurately to the sections of 
symmetrical form 

The fire w: separating the various 
sections of the building are pierced by inter- 
communication openings, all fitted with 


double fire doors 3 ft. apart. These doors these fire doors, all doors used by the public in Fig. 2, 
can be rapidly shut in case of fire, and are are made of hard wood not readily attacked a second 
closed every day after business hou 
may be seen by r 
openings are of different widths, those for communication between the floors, the and y 
between the show-rooms being 12 ft. wide. four staff and emergency stairs extending the ground, first, and second floor 
The larger doors are of the sliding type and from bottom to top of the building. The goods lifts have been installed fo 
the smaller ones are hinged. In addition to principal stairs, a view of which is given merchandis 
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Fig. 1. New Premises for Messrs. Arding & Hobbs, Clapham Junction: Ground Floor Plan. 
Messrs. J. S. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects. 


and secoi 
s floors. For the convenience of custome 
sitors, two passenger lif 


As by flame. The plan also shows the ample provided for connecting the first 


reference to the plan, the provision made in the form of stair 


handli 


Section No. 4 includes the space under 
of the interior light wells, the second lig 
well being behind the principal stairwa 
A long area on the south side of the buildi 
also serves the purpose of a light well. 
From the tower to the corner of Ilminst 
gardens Lavender-hill slopes upward 
the extent of 16 ft., causing the ground fe 
along Ilminster-gardens to be quite bel 
pavement lev Consequently the offit 
and restaurant are top lighted, an arramg 
ment rendered practicable by the fact th 
the building line is set back 10 ft. abo 
ground level. 

The four public entrances and “ islant 
show windows in these are shown in the ple 
The accommodation provided is 
follows : 

Basement.—Receiving and packing roon 
stores, heating chamber, power and exchal 
rooms for fifty Lamson type vacul 
system cash tub ntlemen’s smoking-10e 

Ground Floor. —Show-rooms, offi 
restaurant, ladies’ room, and a poste-ofli 
including telegraph, telephone, money ord 
: and savings bank departments. 
were e iheess : SasN First and Second Floors.—Show-rooms a 
SS i counting-house. 

Third Floor.—Work-rooms, staft dim 
and cloak rooms, kitchens, and service-T00! 

The roof is flat and covered with asphalt 


Steel Construction. 


The main girders and beams through 
the building are of steel in spans averag 
about 22 ft. and in no case more than 30 
between supports. These members — 
carried principally by built-up steel stanchi 
Fig. 2. Grand Staircase. and solid steel columns of circular em 
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m. In some cases the girders and beams 
wried at one end by brick walls. 
steelwork is cased in with concrete 
t 2 in. thick, mixed in the proportions 
2:4 for protection against fire. 
e tower at the junction of Lavender- 
and St. John’s-road is an irregular 
on in plan. It is founded on a steel 
se from which rise built-up steel 
hions receiving and transmitting all 
to the foundations. 
the details of steel construction in the 
us floors and flat roof do not differ 
rially, we may refer the reader to Fig. 3 
wticulars of the girder and beam arrange- 
This drawing represents the frame- 
of the ground floor, including the steel 
hions, girders, and beams, and the 
ced concrete beams and slabs. 
e foundations for the corner tower are 
d by a steel grillage embedded in 


ke ie eee 
IL 


concrete, the arrangement being shown by 
the half plan in Fig. 4, where we also give 
a small diagrammatic key plan of the 
grillage, which 5 ft. square approximately, 
three of the sides being 7 ft. wide and one 
9 ft. wide, the four sides forming a hollow 
square in plan with the corners removed. 
The grillage comprises two series of 
beams. The lower series consists of 9-in. by 
4-in. I-bars spaced apart, from centre to 
centre, 1 ft. 2% in. on Layender-hill, 1 ft. 3 in. 
on St. John’s-road and the opposite side, 
and 8 in. on the fourth side of the foundation. 
The upper series consists of 18-in. by 7-in. 
I-bars arranged in parallel rows spaced 
10;%; in. apart, centre to centre. Stiffeners are 


riveted to the upper series of grillage beams 
in the positions denoted by the letters SS on 
the half plan, details of the stiffeners being 
given in the drawing to larger scale in Fig. 4. 
f the upper series are 


All three rows 0: 


Typical P’an showing Columns and Beams. 


urely connected by angle brackets at the 
corners, where also additional beams of the 
same dimensions as those in the lower series 
are placed diagonally. 

The first drawing in Fig. 5 shows details 
of the eight built-up steel columns, Nos. 16 
to 23, which extend to the height of 6 ft. 6 in. 
above basement-floor level, and are bolted 
at the bottom to the 18-in. by 7-in. beams 
of the grillage. The stanchions are fitted 
with caps, a typical detail of the connexions 
being given above the elevations of the 
stanchion. It will be noticed that above the 
level mentioned the stanchions are continued 
in the form of cylindrical solid steel columns 
of 7 in. diameter. 

The second drawing in Fig. 5 contains 
details of stanchion No. 50, which may be 
taken as being generally typical of stanchions 
built into brick walls for the support of heavy 
girders. It should be noted, however, 
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Fig. 4. Foundation Grillage of Tower. 


TOWER 
STANCHIONS 


that some members of similar type are fittec 
with caps for the connexion of solid round 
columns continued above second-floor level. 
The third drawing in Fig. 5 illustrates 
the construction of stanchions Nos. 46 to 49, 
which are typical of members employed 
as supports for beams intermediate between 
brick walls. These stanchions are continued 
up from the foundations to a short distance 
below second-floor level, and each is termi- 
nated by a cap for the connexion of a solid 
steel cylindrical column. 
The fourth drawing in Fig. 5 represents 
the solid steel columns forming the con- 
tinuation of stanchions Nos. 35 to 38, anc 
being typical also of the ndrical columns 
connected to stanchions Nos. 46 to 49. 
The whole of the working details for the 
Steel construction were prepared for the 
architects by Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, & 
Co., Lid., of Battersea Steelworks, S.W., 
and bear evidence of sound and careful design 
throughout. he architects have made a 
point of providing for an ample protection 
of concrete around all steel members, the 
metal introduced into the new premi i 
thoroughly safeguarded against the 1: 
the excessive heat which acted so disastrously 
upon the steel girders of the former building 
at Clapham Junction during the recent fire. 


Reinforced Concrete Construction. 

All suspended floors and the flat roof com- 
prise secondary beams and slabs of reinforced 
concrete designed in accordance with the 
Kahn system by the Trussed Concrete Steel 


STANCHIONS 
N° 46 10 49 
Fig. 5. Details of Stanchions. 


Ltd., of Caxton 
The architectural 


Company, 
minst 


s is illustrated in Fig. 6. 
. 3 shows the steel girders and beams 
forming the main frame of a typical floor, 
and the secondary beams of reinforced 
concrete carried by the steelwork and mono- 
lithic with the concrete casing of the latter. 
As a general rule the reinforced concrete 
beams are constructed as continuous beams 
nroughout each section of the building, 
and as they are designed as T-beams where 
the floor slab acts the part of a compression 
flange the dimensions of these members 
have been kept within comparatively small 
limits. The span of the floor beams rang 
from about 15 ft. to 20 ft. and their cross- 
sectional dimensions from 6 in. wide by 11 in. 
deep to 12 in. wide by 20 in. deep. The 
roof beams vary from 16 ft. to 26 ft. long 
between supports, but, owing to the smaller 
load to be carried, the largest beams measure 
only 9 in. wide by 18 in. deep in cross- 
section. The floor slabs are generally 5 in. 
thick reinforced throughout by bars of slight 
sectional area. 
In Fig. 7 we give sections of typical beams 
howing details of the reinforcement and the 
manner in which the steel girders are incor- 
porated with the reinforced concrete work. 
For the main reinforcement Kahn trussed 
bars and Kahn rib bars are employed, the 
bent up wings of the former providing web 
reinforcement. For the continuity — rein- 
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forcement of beams and the reinforcement 


Fig. 6. Costume Showrooms. 


CYLINDRICAL STEEL 
COLUMNS N°°351038 


of floor slabs rib bars are used exclusive 
Trussed bars inverted are applied as anchor 
in non-continuous beams. 

The general adoption of reinforced conet 
for the floors and particulars for the r 
obviously provides a most valuable safegu: 
against injury to the building by fire fr 
within or without. 

Sprinkler Installation. 

In previous references to the Claph 
Junction fire we pointed out the great desi 
bility of adopting the automatic sprink 
system in all drapery establishments, ¢ 
we are pleased to find that this invalua 
safeguard against the spread of fire has bt 
applied by the new architects. 

The installation is served by the mains 
the Metropolitan Water Board with 
additional emergency supply from a cireu 
water tank, with the capacity of 8, 
gallons, placed on the upper floor of the toy 
at the height of 15 ft. above the high 
sprinkler point, in compliance with 
requirements of the insurance company. 
The sprinkler supply main enters + 
building at the north-east corner, the yal 
being situated at the foot of the staff stairy 
near the offices at ground-floor level. 1 
supply pipes are divided into two syste 
each with main supply valve, and ey 
floor of the building is provided with 
complete network of pipes with sprink 
points, commanding every square f 
of floor surface. The installation, wh 
includes 1,595 sprinklers in a proyic 
with two alarm gongs in the interior li 
wells, and these would be sounded even 
one sprinkler point were fused. The ent 
system was planned and installed by Mes: 
Mather & Platt, Ltd., of Salford Ironwor 
Manchester, and Queen Anne’s-chambe 
S.W., and is one of the best examples 0 
sprinkler installation in the metropolis. 

Conclusion. 

Before concluding, mention 
made of other installations in 
premises. 
he heating system, fitted by Mes 

’ & Russell, Ltd., of Charing Cre 
on the low-pressure hot-water for 
circulation system, served by two large ¢a 
iron sectional boilers fixed in the baseme 
The mains throughout are as far as possi 
concealed in chases or carried in pla 
where they cause no disfigurement. Hi 
is .distributed by circular radiators arou 
the columns and placed against the walls 

Electric lighting has been adopted 
every part of the premises, together W 
emergency gas services and fittings, b 
systems of lighting having been instal 
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Fig. 7. Details of Reinforced Concrete Floors. 
Messrs. Arding & Hobbs. The electric 
‘ing scheme includes 110 are lamps and 
incandescent 
he passenger 


Jhirty-two candle-power. 
mentioned in the e: 
article were provided an 
ars. Smith, Major, & Steve 
don and Northampton, and 
wratus by Me: 


d fitted by 


the cooking 
rs. James Slater & Co., 
king feature of the interior is the 
of the show-casi 


k was carried. 
designed to 


solid carved mahogany, 
the decorative 
srs. E. Pollard 


& Co., of Clerkenwell. 

ding contractor was Mr. 
se excellent business 
yonsible for the 
After 9,500 
xcavated for 
wo large derrick towers 
nandling the 5,5 
in addition to 1 
ng the outer walls 15,000 
jc ft. of stone were required, the struc- 
1 steel embodied in columns 
1,300 tons of 


execution of 
c yds. of earth had been 


foundations, t 


‘land cement 
ting construction. 


s. 8 and 9 show 
k towers and illustrate the rapidity 
h the work was erected. 


FOUNDATION LOADS.—II. 

0 TLustRaTE the great divergencies of 
jon which may occur, even among civil 
s of wide experience, concerning the 
power of soil, we will refer to 
the Technical Board appointed 
the Argentine Government in 


Brick Holst | 


report upon the project for the construction 
of a port on the Parana River, one subject to 
which special attention was invited being the 
permissible pressure on the material to carry 
the foundations of the quay wall. The 
material in question consisted of Tertiary 
sand below the alluvial deposits in the bed of 
the river. It is stated by Dr. Corthell, 
M.Inst.C.E., who was Chairman of the Board, 
that professional opinions as to the pressure 
to ke recommended ranged from 27 tons to 
5 tons per square foot, while the contractor 
proposed the load of 7°35 tons per square foot. 

The Board finally decided. upon the 
limit of 32 toms per square foot, but Dr. 
Cortheli was dissatisfied with this decision, 
and after individual communication with 
the members he found that the majority 
were of opinion that 5 tons per square 
foot would be safe. Consequently that 
was fixed as the maximum, and 334 tons 
per square foot as the mean pressure. The 
wide difference of opinion among experts thus 
disclosed caused Dr. Corthell to make further 
investigations, to which reference will be 
made later. 

Clay is material formed by the decomposi- 
tion and hydration of feldspathic rocks, par- 
ticularly granite and gneiss, and of the crys- 
talline vocks in general. It is almost in- 
variably found with an admixture of sand and 
earthy salts with gravel in varying proportions. 
Apar n the differences of load-bearing 
power, which result from the presence of sand 
and gravel, other differences are due to the 
composition and consisiency of the clay itself. 
Consequently, what are spoken of in general 
ils exhibit great var 
in respect of resistance to pressure. 

Slate and shale stand at the top of the list, 
being capable of supporting any load that 
can be transmitted by masonry foundations, 
after them coming softer kinds of clay 


Fig. 8. June 25, 1910. 
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merging by slow gradation down to the soft, 
moist and plastic material that squeezes out 
in every direction when under moderately 
heavy loads. 


pe of clay soil possessing great 
the firmly-compacted admixture 
with gravel, and known technically 
rd-pan. This is the most valuable of the 
beds which embody combinations of clay and 
sandy soils, occurring in mixtures of propor- 
tions which vary so greatly that it is 
frequently doubtful whether a given material 
should be descriked as “sandy clay” or 
“clayey-sand.”’ 

The treacherous nature of undrained clay, 
or clay to which water can gain access, is 
shown by many buildings and engineering 
structures. 

In some cases subsidence occurs owing to 
the removal of water, or the lateral squeezing 
out of sof; clay into neighbouring excava- 
tions; and in other cases lateral movement of 
the foundations takes place, a tendency which 
is common where the strata are not hori- 
zontal. 

Engineers who have had experience with 

clay know that in London clay and almost 
every other variety there are greasy surfaces 
at rious inclinations, If such a surface 
exists under the foundations of a heavy build- 
ing there is every reason for anticipating 
unpleasant results due to slipping, however 
strongly the work may have been designed 
and executed. 
Speaking on the subject a few years ago, 
Sir Douglas Fox expressed the opinion that 
“some portions, at any rate, of the London 
clay, and also of that in the neighbourhood 
of Rugby and elsewhere, would not carry more 
than 2 tons to the square foot.’? That, of 
course, is far below the average safe load for 
London clay, and probably below that for the 
most unfavourable examples. But the fact 
that the engineer mentioned has found it 
necessary in heavy works upon clay not to 
allow more than that small foundation load 
is significant of the careful discrimination 
necessary in selecting and applying data as 
to the bearing power of soils. 

Sandy soils consist mainly of particles vary- 
ing in size, coarse gravel being at one end 
of the list and fine sand at the other. No 
better support for foundations need be 
desired than a thick ked of gravel, while fine 
sand is almost equally desirable if the material 
is well compacted and protected from being 
washed away by the flow of underground 
water. But it must always be remembered 
that fine sand saturated with water behaves 
almost like a liquid, and that sandy soils of 
porous character are readily affected ky 
running water. 

In some places sand is so waterlogged as to 
bring it into the category of semi-liquid soils, 
which are aever desirable, but must often 
be utilised for supporting foundations. Such 
soils, whether composed of sand, silt, or mud, 
require special treatment and the exercise 
of sound judgment. If the layer is too deep 
to justify removal, foundations can be carried 
through the semi-liquid material to a firm 


Fig. 9. July 9, 1910. 


Messrs. Arding & Hobbs’s Building in Course of Construction. 
Messrs. J. S. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects. 
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stratum beneath, piles may be driven to con- 
solidate the soil,.or the pressure may be dis- 
tributed over a large area by means of a raft 
foundation. : 
The safe bearing. power. of alluvial soils 
varies considerakly with attendant circum- 
stances and local conditions. Those who find 
it unavoidable to build upon material of the 
kind should always obtain. exact data as to 
the strata beneath the site, and tests should 
also be made on selected areas of ample size 
in order to gain practical demonstration of the 


loads that may safely be imposed on the 
suriace. ‘ 

At the presen; time the most tematic 
tabulation of e-bearing capa ss for 


ordinary soils is that printed as an appendix 
to the paper by Dr. Corthell, under the title 
of “Allowable Pressures. on Deep Founda- 
tions. 

Analysis of the data there presented shows 
that the pressure of stable structures upon 
various materials in which no settlement was 
observed ranges between the following 
limits : 

Fine sand.—2 tons to 518 tons per square 
foot, with the average of 4:02 tons per square 
foot in ten examples 

Coarse sand and gravel.—214 tons to 692 
tons per square foot, with the average of 
4:55 ions per square foot in thirty-three 
examples. 

Sand and clay.—2 23 tons to 758 tons per 
square foot, with the average of 438 tons per 
square foot in ten examples. 

Hard clay.—178 tons to 712 tons per 
square foot, with the average of 445 tons per 
square foot in sixteen examples. 

Hard-pan.—2'68 tons to 107 tons per 
square foot, with the average of 777 tons per 
square foot in five examples. 

Alluvium and silt.—l’34 tons to 5°54 tons 
per square foot, with the average of 2°59 tons 
per square foot in seven examples. 

In addition to the foregoing results, Dr: 
Corthell found three instances where marked 
settlement occurred in fine sand, with the 
minimum load of 1°61 tons, the maximum load 
of 6:25 tons, and an average load of 465 tons 
per square foot. 

For three c: of failure on a mixture of 
sand and clay the pressures ranged from 
1-43 tons to 66 tous per square foot, with the 
average of 2:95 to This is very different 
for the average previously given for ten 
examples, and serves to emphasise the danger 
of relying upon general data in the computa- 
tion of safe foundation loads. Five cases of 
settlement in London and other clay embody 
pressures from about 4 tons to 5 tons, with 
the average of 465 tons per square foot. In 
alluvial soils two examples of settlement are 
reported, the loads being 1:43 tons and 
678 tons per square foot—a very marked 
difference. 

The data here quoted are fairly in accord- 
ance with generally-accepted value, but, like 
similar statistics, they are only available for 
approximate computations. Precise informa- 
tion concerning the safe bearing power of any 
given site can only be obtained by tests and 
obseryations on the spot, and in the inter- 
polation of results so obtained there is ample 
scope for the exercise of experience and dis- 
criminating. judgment. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


THe temporary extension of 

The Delhi Delhi in connexion with the 
Durbar Camp. forthcoming Coronation 
Durbar will provide for a 

population considerably greater than the 
capacity of the city, as well as for spectators of 
the Durbar and various tournaments to be held. 
Accommodation will be established for guests 
of the Indian Government, for native poten- 
tates, and for other visitors. Some of the 
camps are to be equipped with buildings and 
others with tents. Camp hospitals and dis- 
pensaries will be included. and also a dairy 
under the control of the Director of Military 
Farms. The water supply installation will 
comprise two services, one of filtered water for 
drinking purposes, and the other of water from 


the canal system. Electric light is to be 
installed throughout the temporary city. 
current being supplied from a central generating 


station to be established on the site. 
miles of new roads are to be 


Many 
constructed, 


THE BUTE DER. 


together with thirty miles of standard gauge 
and twelve miles of narrow gauge railway lines, 
and a railway terminus in the middle of the 
camp. The postal authorities are arranging 
for the equipment of thirty-one branch pos 
offices, ten telegraph offic and telephones 
between all departments of the area. The 
temporary population will probably be not far 
short of 250,000 persons, and it is evident that 
the task of laying out and equipping the vast 
encampment necessary is one of unprecedented 
magnitude, 


THE new regulations 
Austrian by the Austrian Ministry of 
Ministerial Public Works relate to con- 
Regulations crete structures, whether re- 
for Plain and inforced or not. They are 
Reinforced divided into two parts; the 
Concrete first part applies to buildings 
Construction. generally and first defines the 
nature of the works coming 


within the scope of the regulation: 
the conditions governing the d of such 
structures, the weight of various building 
materials, the live loads permissible, the weight 
of snow on roofs, the force of wind pressure, 
and st s due to temperature variations 
Then the regulations indicate the methods to be 
adopted in performing static calculations, and 
state the permissible working stresses for the 
materials employed. The succeeding chapter 
discusses the composition and testing of cements, 
sand, aggregate, iron, steel. and concrete, and 
lays down rules for the construction of concrete 
and reinforced concrete buildings and the tests 
to be applied after completi The second 
part of the regulations contains similar informa- 
tion and instructions for the guidance of those 
designing and constructing highway and railway 
bridges. It will be seen that the regulations 
are far more complete than anything of the kind 
suggested in this country. 


as well as 


AS HITHERTO des 

A New machines only make prov 
Torsion Test- of stress-strain diagrams being 
ing Machine. being taken from the test 
specimens when. tested under 

direct stress of a particular kind, while stress 
strain diagrams under reversed or alternating 
s cannot be obtained from them. A new 


enables tests to 
under direct or alternating stresses, and differs 
essentially from existing torsional testing 
machines in the respect that stress-strain 
diagrams can be obtained from it. It is prob- 
ably the first testing machine of its kind which 
enables this to be done. 

As represented in the accompanying drawing, 
the machine consists of a circular plate A, fixed 
to a bench, and through which is fixed a hollow 
steel cylinder B for holding the test specimen C, 
one end secured by the key D, the other end 
passing through a ball bearing E, and secured by 
the key F to the leverG HI. Attached to I by 
J is a light arm K carrying the recording pencil 
L, which moves on the circular table M, capable 
of being rotated on the plate A. On H is a 
recording pointer O for measuring small torsional 
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$s when determining the 
rigidity or shear. 

At present the machine is more or less in { 
initial stage, and may be capable of impro 
ment in points of detail. We understand, ho 
ever, that it has been used for practical purpo 
by Professor Lilley, who finds that the resu 
obtained differ very little from those given 
the specially-built type of torsion testi 
machine, w! for determination of the modu! 
of rigidity his machine gives more consist. 
results than the large appliance, and is 
simple to use. 


modulus 


For more than seven yei 


Waterloo the work of extending a 
Station. remodelling the Waterl 


terminus of the London a 
South-Western Railway has been in progr 
and it is probable that operations will contin 
for two or three years more. The new sou 
station has been in use for a considerable peric 
and now that the company have obtain 
arliamentary sanction for removal of ¢ 
obsolete single line connecting with the Sout 
Eastern Railway Station of Waterloo Junctic 
the roof of the centre station is being continu 
in compliance with the arrangement adopted f 
the south station. This work has involved ¢ 
temporary closing of two main line platfor 
and the modification of running arrangemen 
Every effort is being made to push forward € 
work as rapidly as possible, and after its co1 
pletion the north station will be taken in han 
An interesting announcement has recent 
been made to the effect that a new road whi 
has been under construction for several yea 
will shortly be opened to the public. Cor 
mencing near the railway bridge over We: 
mins Bridge-road, the thoroughfare 
question passes under the railway lines at 
encircles the entire area of Waterloo Statio 
and is connected to branch roads with Low 
Marsh and the south-east side. 


A SCHEME inaugurated a fe 

New Water d ago for increasing 
Supply Works. water supply of Birkenhes 

includes two masonry dams | 
be built at Pont-y-Alwen, in Denbighshire, ; 
a cost of about 1,250,000/.. Only one dam hi 
been commenced, the reservoir formed havyit 
sufficient capacity to increase the supply kt 
some 11,000,000 gallons daily. 

The last portion of the new works for improvir 

the water supply of Devonport was completed th 
month by the opening of a new storage res 
at Crownhill, with the capacity of 2 
gallons. The complete heme included 
storage reservoir at Dousland, a 5} pipe Ii 
thence to Roborough, in addition to the ne 
reservoir mentioned, which has been thre 
y s in construction. 
t Shanklin an auxiliary water supply he 
recently been put into service. The source is 
well 45 ft. deep with two horizontal adits, on 
45 ft. and the other 90 ft. long. Water - 
pumped to a reservoir of 150,000 gallor 
capacity by machinery in a new pumpin 
station, the whole of the mechanical plam 
being in duplicate to avoid the risk of inte 
rupted services. 


aT 


New Torsion Testing Machine. 
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— INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 


JE Government scheme “for settling 
| and for shortening industrial  dis- 
putes,” as set forth in the text, printed 
in our last issue, of the official 
jent issued from the Board of Trade 
|, is likely to be weleomed as a recogni- 
pe the national need of some happier 
id of dealing with industrial disputes than 
jat the present time, and whatever may 
ught of the chances of success of the new 
il the scheme may be regarded as an 
¢ attempt to deal with a difficult and 
sant question. It must be inferred, from 
atement issued, that the Board of Trade 
Ily aware of the difficult nature of the 
m, and that they do not cherish the 
scheme will result in the 
ince of strikes and lock-outs altogether, 
iy successful scheme for strengthening and 
ving the existing official machinery for 
i@ disputes will certainly be a great gain 
aly to the general public who are “ ad- 
iy affected,” but to the industries directly 
med. But while we are prepared to 
» that the Council, composed of employers 
workmen’s representatives, meeting to- 
“for the purpose of considering, and 
iri into, matt referred to them 
are likely to arrive 
36 cases at a speedy and peaceful solution 
ispute, it is not to be inferred that they 
ess larger powers than those of any 
eonciliation board, for it is expre 
that the Council will have no compulsory 
The difficulty foreshadowed by the 
disputes is not that the employers and 
bn’s representatives will fail to agree, but 
ne workers—in some cases, at all events— 
= to themselves the ht to repudiate 
eade As we understand the situation, 
is a growing dislike by the wage-earners 
itration and to such methods of settling 
es, and it is this dislike and the tendency 
ow over the leaders that has given some 
disputes their alarming and dangerous 
iter. It seems to be supposed that 
sed labour has more to lose than gai 
arbitration, and that the machine 
tion is set up for the purpose of stemming 
increasing pov of the wa i 
4. If this belief is at all gener 
trial Council, however representative it 
ye, will stand in much the same position 
ner conciliation boards which have no 
ilsory power. Any attempt to invest the 
il with such power would be doomed to 
, for we doubt if the trade unions 
have anything to do with any compulsory 
fe. 
ody possessing compulsory powers being 
the question, it does not follow that the 
ouncil will be unable to do much valuable 
but we must wait for fuller par s 
the working of the scheme, of the 
ction’ that is to be taken, and of any 
sals which will make the Council an 
vement on existing machinery. One of 
vantages of the eme as it strikes us 
6 all disputes affecting one trade will not 
ve considered by those interested in that 
but by the representatives of all the 
trades—some of them directly affected, it 
ye, and all indirectly ; and it may well be 
, united decision of a body of able men 
enting the principal industries of the 
ty. invested with a sort of public authority, 
well have a powerful influence upon the 
ts generally ; a sort of moral force will 
work which cannot fail to be for good. 
ver, if the Council act with promptitude, 
i dispute is considered without delay, 
‘may be done to narrow the dimensions 
rike or prevent it taking place at all. 
experiment, which will be watched with 
erable interest by the building and allied 
—in fact, by the whole community— 
| be of great assistance to Sir George 
th, K.C.B., the Comptroller-General of 
sard of Trade, who has worked with such 
euous success as an arbitrator and inter- 
ry in industrial disputes, in giving him the 
liate advantage of the advice and opinions 
wesentative masters and men who have 
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the respect and confidence of those they 
represent, and whose opinions, for that reason, 
should greatly as in the settlement of 
disputes. Moreover, the meeting of these 
selected men on both sides should result in a 
better understanding, not only on any particular 
issue, but on points of view generally—an out- 
come which would be of great value in the 
adjustment of the relations of capital and 
labour. Anything that can be done to remove 
the causes of industrial disputes and do away 
with strikes altogether will be of the greatest 
public advantage, and, believing in the value of 
conference and conciliation in the removal of 
industrial misunderstanding and the adjust- 
ment of differences, we heartily welcome the 
new Council and wish it every success. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
PARLIAMENTARY COUNCIL: 
THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1906. 
Tue Employers’ Parliamentary Council is 
calling for such an amendment of the law 
relating to picketing and labour combination 
“as will bring it into conformity with the 
wishes of the whole body of employers and 


traders, and with the opinion of the great 
majority of the working classes and the 
general public of the United Kingdom.’’ The 


Council state that “When the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill was before Parliament five years 
ago, the Employers’ Parliamentary Council 
protested that the measure was one to legalise 
intimidation, since it permitted persons on 
strike or persons acting on their behalf to 
terrorise workmen who were willing to work, 
and who would not obey the dictates of the 
labour unions. ‘ Peaceful persuasion,’ it was 
urged, was a misnomer, the real object and 
the real act of the ‘ persuader’ being intimida- 
tion pure and simple. Deputations repre- 
senting the Employers’ Associations through- 
out the country waited upon the Minister in 
charge of the Bill and sought to influence the 
Government in the direction of modifying the 
proposed legislation in such a way as would 
conserve the elementary rights of employers 
and willing workmen, and amendments with 
this object in view were moved. The Govern- 
ment, however, ignored all protests and argu- 
ments; the clamorous demands of the labour 
party were acceded to, and the Bill kecame 
law. . . . The objects of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906, were—(1) to nullify the deci- 
sion in the case of Lyons v. Wilkins; (2) to 
make a privileged class of labour unions ky 
making them immune as regards responsibility 
for their actions in trade disputes. ar 
Prior-to the action of Lyons v. Wilkins it was 
generally assumed that, although violence and 
intimidation were illegal, the statute allowed 
workmen who had a difference with their 
employers to attend at or near the employer's 
premi with the object of inducing other 
men, by argument and persuasion, either to 
leave or to refuse to accept employment with 
the master whose premises were picketed. 
The case decided that the words of the Act, 
‘to obtain or communicate information,’ were 
to be understood literally, and did not cover 
the totally different procedure of argument 
and persuasion. The labour unions, 
forced to the conclusion that there were no 
means whereby the law relating to picketing 
and conspiracy could be evaded, resolved, in 
the words of the President of the Labour 
Union Congress, 1902, to ‘face the facts in a 
bold and honest manner, and go right out for 
an alteration of the law.’ The agitation cul- 
minated in the passing of the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906.” 

The Employers’ Parliamentary Council 
urge that, in the interest of private liberty 
and public order, picketing should either be 
rigorously suppressed or the number of pickets 
should be limited to two; and pickets should 
be required to carry on their argument in 
such a place and in such a way as not to be 
a nuisance to a former employer or his work- 
men, or the public. As the law stands, they 
contend, a mob of unlimited numbers may 
“attend at or near a house or place where a 
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person resides or works or carries on business 
or happens to be,” and indulge in ‘ peaceful 
persuasion’ until the person is reduced by 
fear or by violence to subjection. At present 
the person picketed has practically no 
remedy whatsoever. 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 


Tue twenty-third annual report on strikes 
and lock-outs has recently been issued, cover- 
ing the year 1910. The number of work- 
people involved in disputes (515,165) was the 
highest since 1893, whilst the aggregate dura- 
tion in working days of all the disputes in pro- 
during the year (9,894,831 working days) 
mly been exceeded on four occasions in the 
previous eighteen years. The current year 
seems, however, likely to exceed its pre- 
decessor in this respect, for, as we recently 
pointed out the loss of working days in 
the eight months already totals 7,821,800. In 
his Preface to the Report Sir G. Askwith 
refers with satisfaction to the increased resort 
to methods of conciliation and arbitration, the 
number of workpeople involved in disputes 
settled by these methods being the highest 
recorded in the decennial period for which 
statistics have been prepared, but we fear 
that the spread of these rational methods of 
settling disputes will be found to have sus- 
tained a severe check when the history of 
1911 comes to be written. 

In the Report it is stated ‘* The building 
trades, which for the four previous years had 
been remarkably free from disputes causing 
a stoppage of work, experienced even less 
trouble in 1910, and the number of workpeople 
involved in such disputes was the lowest on 
record ’’—an observation abundantly justified 
by the figures given in the Report, as but 
828 workpeople in this trade were directly 
involved in disputes. 

The building trade, despite its depressed 
condition, continues to show a good example 
to other trades, both in the avoidance of dis- 
putes and in the adoption of rational means 
in settling them when they arise. 

In this Report it is noticed in connexion 
with trades generally that the question of 
wages, the most usual cause of dispute, only 
accounted for 20 per cent. of the workpeople 
involved in disputes, whilst 30 per cent. were 
involved in disputes as to the employment of 
particular classes of persons. This appears to 
us a peculiarly unsatisfactory cause of dispute, 
especially in a time when trade is increasing, 
and we note with some satisfaction that in the 
Luilding trade only forty-three persons were 
involved in disputes arising from this cause. 


MANCHESTER BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Tue firms and men interested in the build- 
ing trade of Manchester and Salford are, says 
the Manchester Guardian, still in doubt about 
the immediate future of the industry. Four 
weeks ago the builders’ labourers in the 
district asked that the minimum _w: 
be raised to sixpence an hour, and that several 
alterations, one of them the inclusion of the 
time spent in walking from the yer: 
shop to the job on hand in the di king 
hours, should be made in the conditions of 
their labour. A definite reply to the demand 
was not given by October 2, the date fixed, 
but so far the men have not carried out their 
threat to declare a general strike of all en- 
gaged in the building trade in Manchester 
and Salford. 

A new issue is introduced into the dispute 
the decision of the members of the Build- 
ing Trades Federation to take steps to abolish 
non-union labour, and it now remains to be 
seen how the committee of the Federation will 
attempt to give effect to that resolution. It is 
recognised that the present is not a good time 
for a general strike, as, in addition to the 
slackness which generally prevails in the build- 
ing trade in the winter months, the industry 
has not recovered from the de sion which 
has affected it for several y Small ‘dis- 
putes have occurred from time to time in 
various parts of the city, and trouble has 
arisen through painters working in Manchester 
Corporation libraries refusing to continue at 
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work) while non-union men are also employed, 
bug jthese disturbances have been regarded as 
of the first importance. A gene ul strike 
would be difficult to organise and maintain, 
for there are many men still outside the 
different trade unions, and the complaint that 
a minimum rate of sixpence an hour is not 
paid is almost entirely directed against a few 
firms not allied to the Employers’ Association. 
The plasterers, who are as well organised as 
any section of the workmen, are, as a whole, 
satisfied with concessions recently obtained, 
and a strike on their part would break an 
agreement which provides for the giving of a 
ix months’ notice of a demand for a further 
adyance. 

The builders allied to the Employers 
ciation are willing, they say, to meet re 
able demands, but they have no influence ov 
outside firms, so that if a big strike occurs 
it will lead to numerous negotiations with 
individual firms and will upset the good rela- 
tions most of the large firms have established 
with their employees. It remains to be seen 
what developments will follow the refus: 1 of 
painters engaged in the redecoration of three 
Manchester branch public libraries. Some of 
the: trade union officials believe this strike is 
the beginning of an extensive movement which 
will involve carpenters, joiners, painters, 
brickla. , and their labourers, plumbers, 
plasterers, and French polishers. 


HULL MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue monthly general meeting of the Hull 
Master Builders’ Association was held at the 
Builders’ Exchange, Posterngate, recently, the 
President, Mr. R. Finch, in the chair. 
Amongst the trade matters discussed was 
the increase in the employment of out of town 
contractors and labour by Hull firms who are 
known to have an exten 
in the city and district. 
fact that during the past two years there has 
been a depression in the building trade, which 
has been keenly felt by both employers and 
workmen, yet o1 de contractors (usually from 
underpaid districts) are allowed to come in 
with their own workmen and at the lowest 
estimate take away 75 per cent. of the pay- 
ment, while local employers are at a standstill 
and their workmen out of employment. This 
deplorable state of affairs is by no means due 
to the lack of facilities afforded by local trad 
men, as the building trade of Hull posse: 
some of the most skilful of workmen and 
old-established firms: of contractors’ who are 
thoroughly capable of entering into competi- 
tion with outside firms with regard to price, 
design, and workmanship. ; 
Mr. E. Quibell gave a report of the meeting 
of the Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade 
Employ held at Bridlington on September 
15, when the National Insurance Bill, Trade 
Disputes Bill, and the Trade Unions Bill were 
discussed 
The objections and suggested amendments to 
the Insurance Bill received from the various 
branches of the Federation have been for- 
warded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Trade, together 


building industry 
affected by other 
of abnormal depre: 

With regard to the Trade Disputes Bill, the 
Federation carefully considered the ignoring 
of directly appointed trade officials during the 
recent trade disputes, also the ignoring of 
conciliation arrangements. Resolutions were 
passed on this and the Trade Unions Bill.— 
Eastern Morning News. 


: a period 
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ABINGTON-AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 

This church has a frontage to Abington- 
avenue and Purser-road. The style adopted is 
decorated Gothic. The church comprises nave 
with one centre and two side aisles, cho 
organ chamber, ministers’ v choir vestr 


CHURCH, 


and gallery at the Purser-road end. The 
total accommodati 550, is provided as 
follows. ‘ Yi 440: allery, - 72: 
choir, 38. The nave ude has five moulded 


arches on either side, supported on octagonal 


piers, and the whole is executed in rubbed 
Bath stone. At the jnnction of Abington- 
avenue and Purser-road is a 


0 tower. having 
windows with oak louvres : 
further utilised for the sta 


eight rece: 
the tower 
the galle: 
are five three-light tracery windows. In the 
end wall of the choir four-light tracery 
window, anda fiva-light window faces 
Purser-road. The walls externally are ‘faced 


s to 
On both sides of the clearstory 


THE BUILDER. 


with local Duston stone, the windows, mould- 
gs, plinths, copings, etc., are of Bath stone. 
The roofs are covered with red sand-faced tiles. 
The total cost of the building, boundary walls, 


paths, etc., will be about 4,500/. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. harman & Son. 


D ampton. The archi srs. Ernest 
R. Sutton, F.R.I.B.A., and F. W. C. Gregory, 
of Nottingham. 

2 JHOOLS, ROMFORD AND WALTHAMSTOW. 

The Hssex Education Committee have just 
reported that they had considered the report of 
a local committee in favour of making pro- 
vision for a boys’ secondary school at Romford, 
and have resolved that the matter be referr 
to a special committee to confer and report. 
The Committee also reported that the plaas, 
prepared by Mr, C. J. Dawson, of Ilford, for 
a new County High School for Girls at Wai- 
thamstow for 300 girls, including a caretaker’s 
house, had now been approved by the Board 
of Education, and tenders will be invited. 'The 
estimated cost of carrying out these plans, 
including latrines, drainage, furniture, fenc- 
ing, architect’s and quantity surveyor’s 
charges, and all other expenses, is 15,195/. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 

Additional buildings of the Royal Albert 
Memorial University College will be opened ty 
the Lord Lieutenant of Devon, Lord Fortescue, 
on October 20. They are the first instalment 
of an enlargement scheme which was approved 
by the Governors in 1904. The present addi- 
tion has been erected on a site purchased at 
the rear of the main building of the Royal 
Albert Memorial at a cost of 8,675/. for land 
and about 16,400/. for the building. This 
occupies only about half of the site acquire. 
It is intended, when the funds of the lege 
permit, to use the remainder of the land for 
the erection of a College Hall and a building 
for the Technical Department. The new build- 
i are built of brick and Portland stone from 
the designs of Messrs. Tait & Harvey. They 
consist of two blocks—one for the University 
College and the other for the Day Training 
College—and they provide the following 
accommodation :—Uni ty College-—Ground 
floor—General and nced laboratories, 


ady 
ete.; lecture and staff rooms for the Depart- 


ment of Chemistry, Principal’s room, women 
students’ common-room. First floor—Lecture 


and staff rooms. Second floor—Biological 
laboratory, lecture staff rooms. Day 
Training College. —Ground floor Collega 


library, rooms of Professor and Mistress of 
Education, common-rooms for men and women 


students. Wirst and second floors—Lecture: 
and staff rooms. 

NEW HOME FOR NUR DEARNLEY. 
_ This new home at the Workhouse Infirma ‘y 
is being erected from the designs of Mr. 


Herbert Clough, architect, of Rochdale, at a 
cost of about 5,5007. The contract is being 
carried out by Mr. Robert Kay, builder, of 
Rochdale, and the building, when finished, ‘will 
provide accommodation for forty-one persons. 
NEW PICTURE PALACE, DOVER. 
_This building, which is to be known as the 
King’s Hall, has been erected at a cost of 
7,500/. from the designs of Mr. A. H. Steele, 
architect, and has accommodation for about 
960 people. 
NEW 


DRILL HALL, LOWESTOFT. 

The designs for this hall were prepared by 
Mr. F. W. Richards, architect, of Lowestoft, 
and the total cost of the building was about 
5,000. The contract was carried out by 
Messrs. Hawes & Sons, of Norwich. 


co BUILDINGS FOR DUMFRIES. 

At a meeting of the Dumfriesshire County 
Council, plans by Mr. J. M. Dick-Peddio, 
Edinburgh, were submitted of the proposed 
new County Buildings to be erected in English 


street. Dumfries, on the site of the present 
militia barracks, at a cost of 21,0007. The 
plans were approved’ of. 
TRADE NEWS. 
Under the direction of Mr. W. H. Bell, 
rchitect and surveyor, Newbury, the 
Soyle””? system of ventilation (natural), em- 


Boyle’s latest. patent ‘ air-pump 
: ors and air inlets, has been applied to 
St. Batholomew’s Grammar School, Newbury. 
The Bluntisham Church of England School. 
Hunts, has recently been fitted with one of 
D. O. Boyd's h ic ventilating school 
grates, supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, ‘Thomas. 
(au (6 Upper Thames-street, London, and 
Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 
The Royal Berks Hospital, Reading, is 
being supplied with 0 
patent Manchester patent Man- 
chester grates E. H. Shorland & 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 
G. A. Williams & Son. blind 
have removed from 21, Queen’s- 
vater. to their more spacious free- 
hold premises, No. 42, nearly opposite. 


Shorland’s double-fronted 
stove 


and 
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APPLICATIONS LNDER LOND 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 190! 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London Coy 
Council the following applications undey 
London Building 4 were dealt with 
names of the applicants are given 
parentheses). 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 
Bethnal Green, North-Bast.—Exection ¢ 
building on the northern side of Chisenh 
road, Bethnal Green, opposite the northern 
of Kenilworth-road (Messrs. Andrews 
Peascod for Messrs. C. Clarke & Co., Lid, 
Consent. 
Chelse 
the King’ 
Chelsea (G 
Palaces, Ltd. 
Chelsea. 
in front of 
(Messrs. Elms 


rection of a projecting clock 
Picture Play , King’s-x 
ch Time, Ltd., for Hlee 
Jonsent. 

rection of enclosux 
No. 


to a pe 
133, Church-street, Che} 
Jupp).—Consent. 
Clapham.—Addition to the vestry at 
Luke’s Church, Thurleigh-road, Clapham ( 
J.T. Riley for Mr. R..W. Nickson 
himself).—Consent. 
Clapham.—External iron balcony in from 
3, 


Nos. 51, and 55, Clapham Park-r 
Clapham (Mr. A. Sykes for Mr. W. Penny 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—One-story shops on the west 
side of Crystal Palace-parade, Sydenh 
southward of Farquhar-road (Mr. Ty 


sy for the London, Chatham, and De 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Addition at the rear of No. | 
Lordship-lane, Dulw next to Heberr 
(Mr. F. A. Payne).—Consent. 

Fulham.—tIron and glass addition over 
porch at No. 12, Ongir-road, Fulham, abutt 
upon the southern side of Sedlescombea 
(Messrs. J. West & Sons).—Consent. 

Fulhan Three one-story shops on the no 
tern side of Fulham-road, Fulham, no 
vard of No. 626, Fulham-road (Mr 
Codrington for Mr. Potts).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Iron and glass hood 
entrance to No. 22, West Kensington- 
North End-road, Fulham (Messrs. 
Stevenson).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Bay windows and porches to ] 
posed houses on the northern side of Orabt 
lane, Fulham (™ F. L. Poole for Mes 
Allen & Norris).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Building upon the sit 
No. 1, Darnley-road, Hackney (Messrs. R 
landson & Co. Refused. 

Hackney, North.—Conser 
Ambhurst-park, Stoke N & 
upon Bethune-road (Mr. T. H. Dey).—Consi 


wi 


over 


Avenue-z 
M. H. Baillie Scott for S 
Baronet).—Consent. 
Holborn.—Iron and glass 
entrance to the Chancery-l 
station, High Holborn (Mi 
the Central London 
Refused. 
Holborn.—Iron and glass 
the British Museum tube x 


ad, Hampstead ( 
r Boverton Redwe 


shelter over 
ane tube raih 
E. P. Grove 
Railway Company 


lter in front 
ution, H 


Holborn (M E. P. Grove for the Ceni 
London R y Company).—Refused. 
Islington.—Erection ‘of one-story _ shops 


land in front of the Highbury Station of 


North London Railway, Holloway-road, | 
Upper-street, Islington (Mr. E. Mackie 
Consent. 


Islington, Hast.—Erection of a porch in fF 
of St. Paul’s Vestry Hall on the southern s 
of St. Paul’s-road, Islington (Mr. H. Ker 
ington for the Rev. W. A. Smith, M.Ay 
Consent. 

slington, North.—Erection of a project 
clock in front of No, 17, Highgate-hill, Isli 
ton (Greenwich Time, Ltd., for Elec 
Palaces, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Krection of a building on 
north-western side of Glyn-street. Vauxl 
(Mr. G. Thrale Jell for Messrs. H. B. Barni 
& Son).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a me 
house on the southern side of No. 21, Addis 
road, Kensington (Mes; Gale, Durlacher 
Emmett for Mr. D. Grant).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Projecting porches in front 
Nos. 224, 226. 228, 230, and 232, Verdantla 
Lewisham (Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for? 
J. Hughes).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Four houses with bay windo 
oriel windows, porches, and hoods on the noi 


eastern side of Manwood-road, Lewish 
(Mr. J. Nicholls).—Consent. 
Marylebone, Bast—Retention of a porch 


front of No. 27, Avenne-road. Hampstend (1 
A. F. Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett).—Cons 
Marylebone, Hast.—Proiecting balcony 


front of Nos. 167 and 169. Great Portla 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. Angell 
Consent. 


Marylebone, Fast.t+—Brection of buildings 
the northern side of Devonshire-street, 
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Wlebone (Mr. A. F. Faulkner for Mr. W. 


ion of a projecting clock at 
ham Picture Playhouse, High-street, Peck- 
(Greenwich Time, Ltd., for Electric 
lees, Ltd.).—Consent. 

rection of a wooden porch in front 


he Presbytery, Canton-street, Poplar (Mr. 
lynn for the Rey. T’. Doyle).—Consent. 


Pancras, North.—Er 
a bay window on the south-western side of 
iknock-road, St. Pancras, next to the north- 
p: de of Leighton-grove (Mr. G. 
bert). —Consent. 

‘and.—Projecting metal and glass illumi- 
sign in front of No. 58, Haymarket 
srs. K. Pollard & Co.).—Consent. 
rand.—Two illuminated signs on the 
br at the London Hippodrome at the 
x of Charing Cross-road and Cranbourne- 
j Westminster (Mr. H. A. Hawkins for 


ction of a building 


Empires, Ltd.).—Consent. 
@md.—Shop front at Nos 
reet (Messrs. 


13 and 13a, 
& Houchin).— 


o. 23, Northum- 
vill’s Turkish 


spu. Smee 
ent. 
jand.—Projecting sign a 
nd-avenue, Westminster (} 
s, Ltd.).—Consent 
land.—Projecting clock in front of No. 46, 
jer-street, Westminster (G wich ‘Time, 
for Rushmore Lamps, Ltd.).—Consent. 
and.—Projecting window and doorway in 
of No. 76, Jermyn-street, Westminster 
KE. E. Fetch for the London and Pro- 
Bath Company,  Ltd.).— 


12, Ritherdon-road, Balham, to abut upon 
vestern side of Cloudesdale-road (Mr. H. 
nam).—Consent. 
ndsworth.—Porches at Nos. 52, 54, 56, 
§8, Longley-road, Tooting (Mr. A. J. 
n).—Consent. 
dsworth.—Ono-story. office and garage 
ing on the eastern side of Streatham-hill, 
Isworth (Mr. J. J. Taylor for Mr. R. H. 
Consent. 
—Bay window at No. 200, 
pper Tooting, next Nottingham- 
Penfold, jun.).—Refused. 
Iteration to the entrance to 
(59, Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. 
T. Murray for the National Penny Bank, 
—Consent. 
stminster Erection of a projecting brick 
teak porch in front of Nos. 49 and 51, 
hall Bridge-road, Westminster (Messrs. 
grove & Papworth).—Consent. 
stminster.—Illuminated sign at the Metro- 
im District Railway Company’s St. 
8's Park Station, York-strect, Westminster 
A. R. Cooper).—Consent. 
@hvich—Iron and glass porches in front 
bs. 2 and 4, Dunvi -gardens, Dunvegan- 
Eltham (Mes: H. C. H. Minns & 
Cana) 
olwich. ) 
to thirteen detach 
ern side of: North-p 
ler & Worge).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 
mpstead.—Building on the tern side of 
thn’s-avenue, Hampstead, with a boundary 
at less than the prescribed distance from 
entre of the footway leading out of the 
le of Fitzjohn’s-avenue (Mr. S. C. 

ge for Mr. J. Russell).—Consent 
Hnd.—Buildings on the northern side of 
ead-street, Bethnal Green, westward of 
20, with bay windows and _ forecourt 
lary walls (Messrs. G. Billings, Wright, 
for Messrs. Webster, Sons, & Co.).— 
nt. 
Marylebon Building at the Grove- 
depot of tl t. ebone Metropolitan 
igh Council on the northern side of Rich- 
ry. T. W. Ald- 
Metropolitan 


and projecting 
sd houses on’ the 


Eltham (Me 


street, St. Maryle 
le for St. 1 
gh Council).—Consent. 
itechapel.—Erection of buildings to abut 
Durward-strect, Fulbourne-street, C 

» and Queen Anne-street, Whitechs 
. W. Hive & Sons for Messrs. Kearley & 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

“idth of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
zton.—Buildings upon the site of Nos. 28 
(even numbers only) inclusive, Denmark- 
rixton (Mr. H. C. tine). —Consent. 
pham.—Conservatory at the rear of No. 
apham-common, north side, to abut upon 
lane (Mes 
ston.—T'wo « 
s. 23 to 29, Be 


treet, Hoxton, next 
. Lovegrove & Pap- 


sington, South—Addition at No. 1, 
° Phillimore-gar¢ Kensington, next to 
rd-walk (Mr. F. S$. Chesterton),—Consent. 
md,—ron balconies and ladders.andi a 
ting hay window on the Warwick House- 
frontage of Nos. 13 and 13s, Cockspur- 
and No. 16, Warwick House-s 
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(Me: Smee & Houchin for Messrs. T. Cook 

& Son).—Consent. 
Westminster.—One-stor: building on the 

northern side of Page-street, Westminster, at 

the rear of No. 10, Grosvenor-road (Mr. F. 

Bill —Consent. 

Addition to the Institution of 


, Old Queen-strect (Sit 
lexa Stenning & Partners for the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Brixton.—Retention of a temporary sign- 
board on the forecourt in front of Nos. 2 and 
4, Ferndale-road, Clapham (Messrs. F. W. & 
E. Bloore).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central—Temporary wood and 
glass building in front of No. 414, Stamford- 
road, Hackney (Messrs. Hockley & Richards).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Wood and glass showeaso 
the forecourt of No, 54, 
kney (Mr. W. E. Hinton).—Co 


Hampstead.—Temporary wood and iron 
building at the “Corner House,” No. 44, 


Elsworthy-road, Hampstead (Mr. S. C. Lath- 
bridge Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Ivon and glass shelter at 
the Pelham-street entrance to the South Ken- 
sington tube railway station (Mr. W. E. Mande- 
lick for the London Electric Railway Com- 
-Consent. 
ham.—Temporary wood and iron motor 
shed at the rear of No, 332, Brownhill-road, 
Catford, next to Broadfield-road (Mr. J. 
Brandon).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Temporary greenhouse upon a 
site eastward of Glengall House, on the 
southern side of Codrington-hill, [Lewisham 
(Ma. J. Crighton).—Consent. 

Peckham.—Temporary wooden building in 
front of No. 45; Peckham Rye, Peckham (Mr. 

t. 


uth.—Iron and glass shelter 
in front of the Chesterfield-street entran 
No. 11, Euston-road, St. Pancras (Mr. I 
Cook for Messrs. Stewart & Wight, Ltd.). 
Consent. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Bow and Bromley.—Lean-to roof over a 
passage at the Poplar Metropolitan Borough 
Council’s disinfectir ation on the southern 
side of Yeo-street, Bromley (Mr. H. Heckford 
for the Poplar Metropolitan Borough Council), 
—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Temporary wooden addition 
to ‘‘ Oakhurst’? within the prescribed distance 
from the centre of Raven: irt-lane, Ravens- 
court-park, Hammersmith (Mr. A. Strahan).— 
Consent. 

Poplar.—Temporary iron building at Union 
Dock Wharf, on the western side of Bridge- 
road, Poplar (Messrs. Croggon & Co., Ltd., for 
Messrs. Fletcher, Son, & Fearnall, Ltd.).— 
Co: at. 

Width of Way, Projections 

Strand.—Projecting cran 
the Illustrated London WN: 
pany .on the western s 
Strand (Mr. W. Hunt for the propriet 
the Illustrated London News and Sk 
Consent. 


and Construction. 
at the premises of 
s and Sketch Com- 

of Milford-lane, 
i of 


Spuce at Rear. 

Battersea.—Evection of buildings upon the 
site of No, 242, Battersea Park-road, Battersea, 
n to Battersea Bridge-road (Mr. A. GC. 
Wheeler).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—Evection of an addition 
at the rear of No. 14, Hampstead-road, St. 
Pancras (Mr. M. W. Matts for Mr. J. Ross- 
dale).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Greenwich.—House on the southern side of 
Troughton-road, Greenwich, with its flank 
abutting upon Rathmore-street, and four houses 
on the southern side of Troughton-road, t- 
ward of Rathmore-street, with regular oper 
spaces at the rear (Mr. R. G. Abbott). sent. 


Vidth of Way and Space at Rear. 


Westminster.—Erection of a building upon 
tho site of Nos. 28 and 30, Great Pete: pet, 


and Nos. 2, 4, and 6, St 
minster (Messrs. Perry & 


Ann’s-lane, 


est- 
Yo. (Bow), Ltd.).— 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 
Hampstead.—Alterations at No. 3, Williams- 
mews, Belsize-lane, ampstead (Mr. A. F, 
Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett).—Refused. 
Alteration of Buildings. 

Deptford.—Retention of a further division 
: Trundiey’s-road, Deptford 
Stevenson for Messrs. Peek 
Ltd.).—Conser 
North.—Reconstruction...of a 
at No. 50, Ledbury-road, Bays- 
. P. Snow for Mr. J. H. Snow).— 
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Lambeth, North.—Rooms on the third floor, 
in connexion with alterations at Nos. 130 and 
132, Stamford-street, Lambeth (Mr. G. Bartlett 
for the Duchy of Cornwall).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Additional story at No. 
36, Connaughi-square, Paddington (Me 
G. W. Higgins & Son for Mr. G. S. Bowles). 


ew 
G. Elkington & Son 
res).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.—Addition to a bay window at 
“ Redclyffe,” | Ullathorne-road, Streatham 
(Messrs. Gibson, pwith, & Gordon for Mr. 
J. Carmichael).—Consent. 
Formation of Streets. 
Fulham.—Formation or laying-out of new 
streets for carriage traffic on the Crabtree Farm 
estate, Fulham Palace-road, Fulham (Me: 
Allen’ & Norris).—Consent. 
Hammersmith.—Formation or laying out of 
a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Providence-place to Sterne-street, Hammer- 
th (Mr. F. H. Witts for Messrs. T. H. 
ngerlee & Sons).—Consent. : 
Kennington.—Formation or laying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Denny-street to Chester-street, Kennington 
(Mr. G. Bartlett for the Duchy of Cornwall).— 
Consent. ‘ 
Lewisham.—Formation or laying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead out of 
the western side of Verdant-lane, Catford (Mr. 
J. Everington for Mr. H. W. Forster, M.P.).— 
Consent. , P 
Poplar.—Formation and laying out of a 
new street, for foot traffic only, to lead out 
of the w n side of West Ferry-road, Mill- 
wall (Messrs. H. Hooper & Co.).—Consent. 
Walworth.—Formation or laying out of a 
street for foot traffic only out of the eastern 
side of Queen’s-row, Walworth (Mr. G. Jackson 
for Mr. F. Savage).—Refused. : 
Wandsworth.—Formation or laying out of 
two streets for carriage traffic out of the 
eastern side of Roehampton-lane, Putney 
(Messrs. G. W. & W. Sheela) eect A 
i ».+—Proposed street, to lead from 
Te aay Princes-street, Westminster 
Jonas, & Co.).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings and Construction. 
Finsbury, Central.—Provision of iron doors 
side and hardwood doors glazed with 
ting glazing on the other side of each 
to the south-eastern staircase; forma- 

ening in the divis 


K 


een ian 
i a window op s wall 
Between the main rear block and the one-story 
western rear block; and erection of two ex- 
al reinforced concrete lift enclosures m the 
warehouse of Me , ae aS ; ve % 

e ville-road and Winches ati, - 
penton AL Sykes for Messrs. Lilley & 
Skinner, Ltd.). ; 


Cubical Extent. 


Bow and Bromley.— onal oe ex- 
tent at the premises of Mess ae May, 
Lid., Fairfield-ro a Bow (Mes Holman & 
Goodrham).—Consent. : ; 

i abutting 
Chelsea.—Evection upon a site abutting 
upon Fulham-road, Dye ce a ee 
a Sloane-avenue, Chelsea, a g 
and mola aryre Company, Ta.).—Consent. + 
Toolwich——Addition to'a bakery at t 
ee Ge Royal: Arsenal Co-operative 
Lid., Powis-strect, Woolwich (Mr 
TG. Arnold for the Royal Arsenal Co- 

operative Society, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

“insbury, Bast.—Iron sheathed doors in liew 
of ian dusne to, staircase openings in division 
walls at the buildings at the rear of, NDR ® 
27, Old-street, Finsbury, and to openings u ne 
end of a covered way at’ the fourth’ floor leve 
(Mr, H. O. Ellis for Moreland’s Buildings, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Uniting of Nos. ey 
with Nos. 62-70, Kensington High-street, and 
to the use of shutters of special construction 
in lieu of iron doors to the proposed openings 
(Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Litd., and Mess 
A. L. Gibson & C “Consent. : 5 

Censington, South.—Formation of openings 1n 
division aalla at the premises of Messrs. John 
Barker & Co., Ltd. Kensington High-street, 
of larger size than specified in the said section 
and with double roller steel shutter (Mes: 
John Barker & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—Uniting of No. 199, West- 
inster. Bridge-road, Lambeth, with No. 1, 
x-street, by means of an opening at, the 
first flobr level (Messrs. Bartlett. & Ross for 
Messrs. Drake''& Gorham).—Consent. 

Strand.—Uniting of Nos, 57) and!59, Regent- 
street, by openings at, the second, third, and 
fourth floor levels (Messrs. Emden, Egan, & 
Co., for Messrs. Swan & Edgar).—Consent. 
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Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 
South.—Erection upon the site 
of Nos. 25 to 35, Hans-road, Kensington, of a 
division of a puilding to form an extension 
to the premises of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd. (Mr. 
CG. W. Stephens for Harrod’s Stores, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


Kensington, 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Extensions to Messrs. J. & W. 
Henderson’s premises, Market-street (2,200/.) ; 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, architects, 19, Bridge- 
street, Aberdeen. 
Alderney.—Hospital (3,000/.); Mr. 8S. J. 
Newman, Surveyor, Poole Town Council. 
Bainsford __(Stirlings! <tensions to 
foundry — (7,000/.) Department, 
nsford, 
r. N. H. 


Messrs. C: 
Banka Town Council. 


Banbu 


houses (1,2957.); Messrs. 
builders, care of the Town 
Town Council. 
arnoldswick.—Store, shop, and house, 
Gisburn-road, for the Co-operative Society. 
Barrow-in-Furness.—Police station, cou 
etc., Market-street (16,000/.); Mr. A. Race, 
Surveyor, Barrow-in-Furness Town Council. 


Birming 1am.—Proposed extensions to baths, 
Kent-street (9,2887.); Mr. J. Cox, Engineer, 
Departmer ningham Corporation. 

Blandford.—Teritorial headqua 
F. T. Maltly, architect, South-str 
chester. 

Bootle.—Proposed extension of nurses’ home ; 

J Clark, Clerk, Bootle Board of 
;, Broughton-in-P urness. 

revecitoot (Bradford).—Extensions. to dye- 
works (1,800/.); Mr. Elliott, Engineers’ De- 
partment, Bradford Dyers’ Association, Brad- 
ford. 

Chester.—Extensions to infirmary 
Board of Management, Chester 
Cheste 

Cleckheaton.— 


(12,5007.) ; 


Infirmary, 


° Shops, offices, etc., Northgate, 
for the Cleckheaton Co-operative Society. 

Clydebank. — Extensions to engin 

North Elgin-street: (4,0007.), for Messrs. 


Conway.—Reconstruction’ of 


Guildhall; Mr. 


F. A. Delemotte, Surveyor, Conway Town 
Council. 3 
Dartford.—School, Maypole Hstate, Dart- 


ford Heath Architect, 


care of Mr. F. W. 
Crook, Secretary, Education Committe Kent 
county Council, Caxton House, We minster, 


Denholme.—Additions and new 
Erling’s Qu for Messrs. A, Bryand & Co, 
penton. oe Gorton-road, for the 
Dente and Haughton Equitable Co-operative 

Devonport.—Post-office: Mr. A. N. C 

ort 1 . Coles, 
puilder, New Town- chambers, Old Town-street, 


Do 


buildings, 


Wi oriments houses (3, Ae ); Mr. 
, Surveyor, Douglas T ‘ 
ae —School; Mr. G. palonst Sea 
gage. Committee, Staffs County Council, 
Dundee.—Proposed_ improvements 
house laundry  (6802.); Clerk, 
Cuatdieas, Dundee. 
unoon.—Additions to 
Mr. John Broingan, 
street, Edinbu 
Edinburgh.— ti 
(3,000/.) for Messrs 
Milton House Work 
(6,0007.): Me: M 
tects. 33, York- place, 
to Chalmer’s Hospital, 
additions to No 


at work- 
Board 


post-office (1,850/.) ; 
architect, 29, Queen- 


ensions to engineerir 
James Milne & 
, Edinburgh. 


, Lid., 
x houses 
2s & Cockburn, arehi- 
Edinburgh. Extensions 
Lauriston-place, also 
ate “pt Heriot-row (4,0007.); Mr 
2alfour archites a 2 
mga aye eal, architect, 16, Rutland. 
‘ence Honses.— Extensions to 
tho Chestor-lo-Strect Co-operative Bemate, ©” 
Wermoy.—Four houses (765/.); Mr. D> Creo- 
don, builder, Rathealy-road, Fermoy, ; 
Folkestone.—The following plans h 


ave been 


passed:—Hieht houses, Shorneliffe Station- 
W. Dav four houses, St. 

; for ae c Rootes; three 

eter-stree: or Mr. G. Mortlock; 

in chitect. wae 
ort ~ Headauart for Territorials, 
Sout rchi- 

High- Side Forfar. eseees 
sh.—Headmaster’s house at County 


School (1,010/.): Mr. J. H. Nicholson, 


Education Co 
Caineil, Gueunatocn mmittee, Hssex County 


Hayward’s Heath. —King Edward Memorial 


* Sea also our 1 
Ones Re ea of Competitions, Contracts, 
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cottage hospital; Messrs. Wheeler & Godman, 
te) hambers, Horsham. 
—Improvements 


I io parish 
church (4502.) ; 


Hull.—F: shermen’s school (10,000/.); — Mr. 
J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Hull Town 
Council. t 

— Cottages, ‘ reet _ site 

Henry Price, architect, Man- 
oun, 

offices and court rooms 

also jwise hall (8,500/.); Mr. J. 


eyor, Hyde Town Council. 


hn 
Bennerley-street (3,630/.) ; 


on.—School, 


Mr, A. Hamshaw, builder, Burr-lane, Ilkeston. 
Oil,” eng ne works ” (2,500/.); 

rabtree, architects, Caven- 

dishatiect, ene aeiiony Wh. Hepat 


Great Western Railway Office, North- 
road, Plymouth. 

Kingswood (Bristol).— ience school; Mr. 
R. S. Phillips architect, The Cross, Gloucester. 

Cir’ ale.—Hospital (1,000/.); Mr. J. 
vor, Kirkby Lonsdale Urban 
District Council. 

Lamberhead 
street (200 places) 


Smith, 


Woodford- 
Horne, Secre- 


Green.—School, 


Mr. J. W. 


tary, Education Committee, Wigan Town 
Council. ; } 
Lancaster.—Isolation hospital; Mr. W. D. 


Ball, Cle Bi 

Leith.—Additions _ to 
Bertram & Sons, engineers 

Manchester.—Proposed extensions to Roy al 
Exchange, Bank-street (500,000/.), for the 
Royal Exchange, Ltd. 
le.—Picture palace, Union-road, for the 
Palatine Theatre mpany. 

Muthill.—Extensions to public baths (2,000/.) ; 
Mr. arles Ewing, Crieff. 

Ni n. —Weaving shed off Brunswick-street 
for the Marsden Mill Company, Ltd. 

New le (Ireland).—Seven houses (9901.) ; 
Messrs. W. J. Campbell & Sor builders, 
Carlton House, Carolan-road, Belfast. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.—Proposed baths; Mr. 


, Lancaster. 


W. J. Steele, Engineer, Newcastle Town 

Council. 

Newport (Mon. modelling, ete., front 

portion of baths; Architect, Newport Town 
House, xr Newport (2,500/.); Mr. 


cil. 
it urence-chambers, Pontypool. 
lion (750 places) ; 


Surveyor, Newquay 


bbage, C 
ay (Cornw 
Ennor, jun., 


“Newry (Co. Down). 
street (990/.); Messrs. 
builders, Carlton 


ven houses, Church- 
. J. Campbell & Sons, 
House, Carolan-street, 


>; 
depot, Hayburr Glas- 
gow City Council. 

Plymtree.—Rectory (2,000/.); Mr. Harbottle 
Reed, architect, 12, Castle-streot, Exet 

Pontymoile.—School (8,275/.); | Mes 
ford & Southy ors, Ludlow. 
Additions to infirmary (21,000/.) ; 
arrin, architect, 20, Bedford-square, 
Mess Wooldridge & Simpson, 


School (3,600/.); Mr. G. 


Welshpool, 
W. J. Wood, 
Southend-on- 


City hitect, 


Hitchins, 
Rochford.—Infants’ home; Mr. 


architec 


architect, 26, Alexandra-strect, 


Sea, 

Romford. — Cottages on sewage farm 
(1,0007.); Architect, care of Mr. J. Turvey, 
Surveyor, Romford Urban District Gouncil. 

Rufford (Manstield).—School (600 _ places) ; 


Mr. C. J. Bristowe, Seer y, Education Com- 


mittee, Notts 5 Connty Council, Nottingham, 


home — (7401 Mr. 
of Mr. J. W. Pendred, 
, Rugt 
— Offic ete, ¢ the 
Rochdale Company, i cage 


Smethwick.—Extensions to 
street, for the Smethwick Stamping Company. 
Southampton.—Shelter, convenience, store, 
and mess-room (520/.); Mr. W. Buck, jun. 
builder, care of Mr.’ J. A, Crowther, En! 
gineer, Southampton Town Council. The 
following plans have been passed :—Alterations 
and additions, No. 102, St. De ad, and 
two_ houses. Ampthill- road, for Messrs. Weston 
& Burne 1o0l, Oak Mount, Brookvale- 
road, and two houses, Newlands-avenue, for 
Messr Jurd & Sander: motor gi 
Brook e-road, also thirty-three ‘houses, 
and Dimond roads, for Mr. J. Smith. 
Stoke-on- -Trent.—! chool of science and 
iccunelony: A t, care of Mr..W. L. 
Copeland, crete Education Committee, 
Stoke-on-Trent mown Council. 
Sunderland.—Extensions to 
Messrs. John Lynn & Co. 
Swansea.—The followi ing 
passed :—Four houses, 
for Mr.°Henry Rogers 
Penvillea-road, for Mr. 
houses, Maesteg 
sions of premis 


Bond 


foundry for 


plans have been 
Cecil-street, Manselton, 
two houses and shops, 
D.' Thomas; fifteen 
reet, St. Thomas, also exten- 
35 Maesteg-street, for Mr. 
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D. W. A. Saunders; additions to Builde 


Arms, Oxford-street, for the Swansea Unit 
Breweries; eighteen house: $ eet, | 
Mr. E. four houses, Hopkin-stre 
for M +; eight houses, Prince 
Wales-road, for - Mr. 


C. Gustavus 
5, 


Ti bshelt. School G. Widdox 


plan has be sen passed | 
12, Walpole-gardens, 4 
Messrs. Collinson & Co. A plan has_ be 
lodged for rebuilding a shop and house, Hea 
road, for Mr. G. Slark, 1onmonger. 

Wallsend.—Club, Coronation-street; Are 
tect, care of the Secretary, Wallsend Soe 
Club. 

Warrington.—School (13,000/.) ; Mr. © 
ry, architect, Queen-street, More 
J. Dolan & Son, builders, Warringt 
ttsville (Mon.).--School (7,300/.); Mess 
Bailey Bros., builders, Pontypool. 

Wimborne.—Te al headquarters; J 
F. T. Malily, architect, South-street, D 
chester. 

Woo 


additions to No. 


ide.—School (2,750/. 


architect, Alloway- 
Yarmouth.—School of art, r 
also school for boys at Cobholr 


M 
Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Gr 


rmouth, 
Alma-terrace; Mr. Fy 


ork.—Houses, 
Spurr, 8 York Town Council. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE. 
stated that a 
the members of the 
ie to endeavour to secure a revi 
of the hours and wages which at pres 
prevail. ‘There are eighteen sectional uni 
concerned with the trade in the metropolis, a 
e federated ther with the Loné 


movement is on f 
London bui 


It is 
among 
ing tr 


. Industries Federation, the total me 
1ip being upwards of 20,000. No defin 
but | 


arrived at, 
with 


sion has yet been 
members are ‘being balloted 


ascertaining the general opinion 
in regard to the proposed alteration, 
general rules in force, agreed upon_betiwe 


men’s union and the Master Builde 
Association, provide that the hours of wi 
are fifty in the summer and forty-four im | 
winter, and the wages ranged from Td. ] 
hour for a labourer to 11d. in the case of 
killed mechanic. The complaint of the n 
that wa have not risen in proportion 
increased cost of living. 


the 


PATENT SPRINGLESS LOCK. 
Messrs. Chubb & Co. have recently it 
duced a lock design on a new principle. 1 
only is it without springs, but without § 


stitutes for ch as weights. The ch 
use of sprin, n a lock is to p he tumbl 
or their equivalents in one direction, so # 


they may be in contact with the key as it 
being used, and return to rest when the key 
removed. Without a spring, a tumble 
pagiics lock might get into what is called 
overlifted position ‘and remain there, wh 
would be enough to prevent the proper ] 
from opening the lock. In this new Chub 
lock the detainers are not tumblers, ley 
pins, or dis in other locks, but pie 


shaped something like the letter U, with a 
at right angles to the sides of the U. Th 
pieces slide ‘laterally in a channel fixed to 


bolt, and when locked one arm of each pi 
is in front of the end of the rim to prevent 
inward movement of the bolt. The key, m 
of flat metal, is stepped on both ed 
distance across any pair of oppos 


equal to the distance between the par 
of the U. The key enters between the sides 
the U, and as it is turned the longer 8 


move the U pieces their required distant 
one way or the other, from the centre of 
k 
causing the moyement checks 
liable from momentum or gravi 
key is at right angles to the 
pieces all the steps on both sides of the! 
are in contact with the sides of the U, and 


while the step opposite to each of th 
ov er mov! em 


the ends of the U pieces are just clear of 
ends of the rim, so that they now form 
obstacle to the movement of the bolt. At4 


moment, if the key be further turned, the | 
begins to move by the action of the revoly 
carrier, which is taken round by the k 
st before the movement of the key and I 
is completed, and the key steps are leay 
the U pieces, the scatterer begins to act. ‘ 
scatterer is a part of the carrier, and is 
uped as to move the U pieces in b 
directions into positions very different 
those at which the lock y 1 open. The 
portant factors of security are present. Une 
Tsing and oyerlifiing are possible, as im 
good clocks, and take place, when an atter 
is made to pick the lock ora wrong” key 
used. If underlifted, a U piece catches ab 
end on thé rim, and if oyerlifted on the oth 
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| THE 
bCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


at the twenty-seventh annual Report of 
Houncil of the Society of Architects we 
the following :-— 

‘ne hundred and thirty-nine members, four 
ary membe’ and thirty-nine students 
been elected, a total of 182, and after 
jing for deaths, removals, resignations, 
lapses the total membership numbers 


5 number of new members and students 
fen a record for recent rs, but this 
, 


er would have been considerably exceeded 
hot your Council closed the list in April 
in accordance with the spirit of the agree- 
for the fusion of the Society with the 
jl Institute, in anticipation of the matter 
concluded at an early date. The list has 
been re-opened, but members desirous of 
mending candidates should bear in mind 
act that it is liable to be closed at any 


Registration, 


Ist October a Sub-Committee was appointed 
our Council to revise the Bill and report 
any amendments which they might 
der desirable on points of detail without 
sing the principle involved. This was in 
of a course of action which your Council 
lecided to pursue to get the Bill considered 
ig the recent Parliamentary Session. The 
having been practically redrafted by the 
Committee, was approved by your Council, 
jeverything was in readiness for an active 
faganda, when some of the members of 
Council were approached by representa- 
of the Royal Institute, and it became 
vent, after friendly discussion, that some 
might possibly be found for mutual 
bment on the broad question of general 
riples, and after due consideration your 
iil suspended further action for the time 
ives of your Council subse- 
S of the Royal 
tute of Brit Architects’ Council at an 
mal conference at Conduit-street, as a 
t of which the Councils of both bodies 
hinted official delegates to meet and further 
ass the question. 
ne first joint 
lary and wa 


:. Representat 
‘tly met re 


conference was held in 
followed by other meetings, 
in an agreement on the 
ciples of a Registration Bill and 
josals for the election of members and 
ents of the Society into the various classes 
mbership in the Royal Institute on certain 
tions. 
he proposals as affecting the Royal Institute 
» approved and confirmed by the general 
7 of their members, and all that remained 
lomplete the matter was the signing of the 
lement and the confirmation by the Society's 
abers of the resolutions passed by them. 
in the eve of the Society’s confirmatory 
ting intimation was received by your 
ncil that the Royal Institute of British 
hitects’ Council were advised that they had 
the power under their Charter to enter 
the agreement, and as the Society could 
definitely commit itself without this safe- 
td your Council decided to suggest to the 
nbers the adjournment of the meeting 
ding the completion and execution of the 
ement. 
he meeting was consequently adjourned, 
in due course your Council received an 
mation from the Council of the Royal 
ute that they proposed to make an 
lication to the Privy Council for a supple- 
ital Charter which would give them the 
pssary powers to enter into the agree- 
it. 
n the meantime, owing to all its activities 
ing been temporarily suspended, the Society 
‘been put to the gravest inconvenience, and 
r Council were recently compelled to 
sider the position in view of the new session. 
» careful deliberation it was decided that 
work of the Society should continue without 
rence to the negotiations proceeding between 
r Council and the Council of the Royal 
tute. Everything, therefore, is proceeding 
ssual, and will continue to do so unless the 
otiations are carried through, in which case 
letails then arising will be adjusted. In the 
mtime, your Council feel sure that the 
nbers will not take any steps which will 
1 to prejudice the Society in any way or 
se the position of the Council more difficult 
egard to the negotiations still going on. 
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South African Branch. 


The fourth annual general meeting of the 
branch was held in November last, when Mr. 
G. S. Burt Andrews was elected President ; 
Mr. M. J. Harris, Hon. T rer; and Mr. 
E. H. Waugh re-elected Hon. Secretary. ‘The 
total membership of the branch is forty-eight. 
Examinations were held in Johannesburg and 
Maritzburg. Last December a conference of 
South African architects was held at Cape 
Town to consider a Bill which had been drafted 
for presentation to the Government of the 
Union of South Africa for the Registration of 
Architects. The Society’s branch was repre- 
sented. Mr. E. H. Waugh, local Hon. 
retary, and a resolution was passed in 
favour of proceeding with the Bill, and the 
Cape Institute of Architects was appointed the 
medium of communication between the pro- 
and the Union Government. The 
branch has also lent its support to a proposal 
for a Chair of Architecture in connexion with 
the South African School of Mines and Tech- 
nology at Johannesburg, and several of its 
members are actively engaged in organising 
classes in various subject 

A number of members holding office on 
the Councils of the Association of Transvaal 
Architects, the Transvaal Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the Natal Institute of Architects. 


fession. 


Work of the Committees. 

The Report deals with the work of the 
various Committees during the past session. 
Included in the work of the Practice Committee 
the following matters have been dealt with :— 

Concerted action has been taken in con- 
junction with the Royal Institute of British 
‘Architects on several occasions where the 


conditions of public competitions have been 


considered unsati y. and it is understood 
that in every case the members of the Society 
have loyally supported the action of the Cc yuncil, 

A number of ce on points of practice 
submitted by members have been received and 
dealt with by the Committee. 

The Committee have under consideration the 
preparation of a code of ethics in connexion 
with professional etiquette, but progres in this 
and other matters has been delayed by the 
negotiations with the Royal Institute. 

On the recommendation of the Committee 
ed the Liverpool Cor- 
ny alteration in the 
podium of St. George’s Hall, such as was 
threatened by the scheme for the proposed 
memorial to the late King Edward VII. Your 
Council suggested that an “equestrian tue 
would in any case be out of place in the pos 
proposed, and that it might be more fittingly 
placed elsewhere. is 

The Committee called the attention of your 
Council to the procedure adopted by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in issuing detailed 
designs for parsonage houses, together with 
specifications and bills of quantities. Your 
Council, after due consideration, approached 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the matter, 
and have reason to believe that the protest 
made by them and by others will not be without 
effect. 

On the recommendation of the Committee, 
your Council, with the assistance of the Society's 


your Council memoral 
poration deprecating ai 


jocal Hon. Secretaries, circularised members of 
Parliament calling their attention to the 
with 


Copyright Bill as affecting architecture, 
the result that a considerable number of them 
undertook to give the Bill their consideration 
and support. 

Mr. Perey B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., Vice- 
President, was appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Institute a member of their Com- 
mittee dealing with this Bill, and was the 
medium of expressing the views of your Council 
on the matter. The Bill has now passed the 
report stage. 

The Finance Committee have met ten times, 
and have dealt with all matters involving the 
finances of the Society. A building fund was 
opened at the beginning of the session, to which 
a number of the members very kindly and 
generously contributed, but this matter, in 
common with others, has suffered from the 
feeling of uncertainty in the minds of members 
in regard to the future of the Society. 

A sum of upwards of two thousand five 
hundred pounds has been spent on adapting 
and furnishing the Society’s, premises, and. there 
remains an unascertained balance, to he adjusted 
before thé matter is, complet It has been 
found possible so far to provide for all the 
Society’s requirements in this respect out of 
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the funds and securities in the possession of the 
Society without making any permanent charge 
on the property. 

With regard to the finances, it may be stated 
that during the negotiations with the Royal 
Institute your Council submitted the books to 
the scrutiny of the Royal Institute’s auditors, 
ed by a member of their Council, with the 
result that they were satisfied that there 
an ample margin of assets over liabiliti 
the event of the Society being then wound 
Wis Boye 

A matter which your Committee has under 
consideration, but which has been deferred 
for reasons previously stated, has been the 
establishment of a sinking fund by means of a 
policy of insurance, witl view to the repay- 
ment within a specified period of the capital 
expended on the premises. 

The Committee have had under consideration 
the cost incurred in carrying on the corre- 
spondence classes, and after due consideration 
expressed the opinion that, from a financial 
point of view, the continuation of the cla: 
could not be justified. Your Council thereupon 
referred the matter to the Examination Com- 
mittee, calling their attention to the financial 
question, and as a result of the recommendation 
of both Committees the classes have been 
discontinued, 


General. 
The year has been one of continued progress 
and development, but, as will have been 
gathered from the Committee’s Reports. the 
work of the Society has been seriously hampered 
by the unfortunate delay in the completion of 
the negotiations with the Royal Institute. 
Important propos in connexion with the 
extension of the library, the development and 
reorganisation of the examination and member- 
ship schemes, and questions affecting every 
branch of the Society’s work have been held up. 
The delay is a matter over which your Council 
have no control, but they feel that the issues 
involved in the negotiations warrant them in 
keeping the matter open as long as possible 
and they are glad to find that in the principle 
involved they have, as shown by the action of 
the members at the special géneral meeting 
the confidence and support of the Society a# 
a body.” 


— + 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


London County and Westminster Bank v, 
London County Council. 

Tue Tribunal of Appeal under ) 
Building Act sat at the eerste 
on Monday to hear two appeals by the 
London County and Westminster Bank against 
the certificates of the Superintending. Architect 
of Metropolitan Buildings, defining the general 
line of buildings in Wimbledon Park-road and 
Augustus-road, Wandsworth. Mr. Courthops 
Munroe and Mr. I. H. Clarke appeared for 
the appellants, ind Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and 
iiss Ae) HE. Daldy for the respondent ” Mr. 

in + oung represente: ) Ja yor’ 
Borough pour presented the Wandsworth 

r. Munroe, in opening the case, explaine 
that the appeals related to the eee 
bank premises in the Wimbledon Park-road 
at the corner of Augustus-road. The bank 
purchased land in 1907, and it consisted of 
258 square yards. It was simply an open 
field, and at the present moment, beyond the 
partially erected bank premises, there was no 
building between Southfields Station and the 
county bounda The appellants had no in- 
tention of building until the place was ripe 
for a bank; but they were informed that it 
was the intention to build a row of small 
houses in Augustus-road, and as they thought 
this might fix the building line in ‘Augustus- 
road, the bank buildings were commenced on 
March 27. The building had proceeded ‘very 
slowly, and had reached the first floor. Deal- 
ing first with the position in Wimbledon P: 
road, the Superintending Architect had gone a 
distance of over a mile in order to get a 
building line; but he had not beon content 
with that, because instead of going straight 
he got to the bank premises, he 
the line round, and cut off the 
bank’s land. He submitted that, firstly, the 
Superintending Architect had taken an im- 
proper length in fixing the line, and, secondly, 
that he had then skewed the line round and 
destroyed the whole value of the bank’s 
frontage. The reason forothis! was. ‘obvious. 
At some time the County ‘Council would ‘wish 
to bring tramways down the road, and the 
question was whether they should buy’ the 
land at its market value or sterilise the land 
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and buy it at its sterilised price. As the 
matter stood, the bank would only be able. to 
build on twenty-seven square yards out of 
258 square yards of land. He might say that 
the bank did not want to make anything out 
of it, and would hand the whole thing over 
to the County Council at cost price. “With 
regard to the Augustus-road, the Superintend- 
ing Architect had gone across the Wimbledon 
Park-road and had taken the buildings in 
Rippingham-road as fixing the building. line 
for Augustus-road. _ He contended that the 
County Council had, in taking such an extra- 
ordinary long length in Wimbledon Park-road, 
done the very thing which was denounced by 
Mr. Justice Wills in cases which came before 
him in 1894. ' 

Mr. Horace Cheston, architect, of Union: 
court, Old Broad-street, said he was called in 
on April 7 with regard to the erection of the 
bank. He visited 


rk had been executed on 
by -Messrs.. Turtle. & Appleton, 
, under the direction of Mr. Lee, the 
superintendent of works for the appellants. 
He prepared plans, and a contract was signed 
by Mess Johnson & Co. for the erection on 
May 7, and they commenced work on May 12. 
With the exception of the work done by 
Messrs. Turtle & Appleton the site was an 
open field, and there were no signs of building 
in Augustus-road. : 

Mr. Macmorran said he was going to con- 
tend tl the question of Augustus-road was 
one for the magistrate. The Superintending 
Architect was called in by -the ‘Wandsworth 
Borough Council to fix the building line, and 
he went down and fixed the line from the 
buildings then standing. 

Mr. Munr said the point was - whether 
the appellants were to be permitted to go 
on with their building? 

Mr. A. A. Hudson (the Chairman): We are 
not going to fix the building line.. We are 
only going to fix so far as we can see the 
icral ‘line’ of buildings. 


gen ‘ . 

Witt proceeded to- give evidence as to 
the - progress ‘of - the building and of the 
cottages erected in the Augustus-road, and was 


ra 


r 
er mined as to whether the-cottages wi 
not started before the bank buildings. 

Mr. Lee, superintendent ‘of buildings for the 
appellants, gave evidence, as to. instructing 
Messrs.-‘Turile & Appleton to erect part of 
the brickwork boundary walls on the site in 
question, and Mr. H. Smith, representing this 
firm of builders, stated that he commenced the 
work on March 27 and that it was finished on 
April 3. é ‘ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Young, witness said 
he did not giye notice of the work, That was 
not that he did not consider if, a building, but 
because he thought the architect had given 

otice. 

‘ Me F. Boxall, a foreman of Messrs. John- 
son & Co., the builders who contracted to do 
the work under Mr. Cheston, stated that he 
: out the site.on May. 12, and gave the 
District Surveyor notice on May 13,. He used 
part of the brickwork which had been put in 
by Messrs. Turtle & Appleton. When he 
started the work men were sifting mould on 
the adjoining land in  Augustus-road; but 
there were no bricks on the side. On May 15 
the men began to excavate for the cottages, 
and they up to the first floor in about 
a week. _ ¥ ; 
In cross-examination, witness denied having 


ever stated that he did not, use any of the 
brickwork put in by Messrs. Turtle & 
Appleton. r ‘ 

The hearing was adjourned till Tuesday, when 
Mr. Daldy addressed the Tribunal. He said 


that with regard to the su on that the 
Superintending Architect had gone too far from 
the general line of buildings, he would point 
out that had someone built a row of houses 
in the Wimbledon Park-road, on the part now 
unbuilf upon, the bank would have been. in 
a very different position. It was, quite clear 
that the bank could have come in 1907. and 
got the building line determined. i 

Mr. Slater. (a member. of the Tribunal) 
pointed out that the Superintending Architect 
could not define the building frontage where 
there were no houses. i 

Mr. Daldy said the appellants bought with 
the chance that houses would come in one 
part of the road or another, and it was their 
own fault-if they built without getting a 
decision. There were’ two suggestions before 
the Tribunal with regard to Wimbledon Par 
road. The Superintending Architect said it 
was a homogeneous road of ‘much ‘the same 
nature ali; along its length, and ‘that prima 
facie the general line of buildings should be 
governed fromthe whole of ‘its length by 
some houses which are already put up in the 
southern. part of. it. -The ‘contention of. the 
appellants was that the building they proposed 
to put up could not be described as being in 
the road—meaning the “whole length. of ‘the 
road—and, therefore, discrimination must be 
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used, and in some way or another the road 
should be divided up; and it should be said 
that the bank building was in a different part 
of the road from the part in which there 
were existing houses. ‘the appellants said 
were no houses in the southern part of 
the road; but they would never have erected 
the building if they thought that other houses 
would not be built. Then it was said that a 
perfectly straight line had not been taken, but 
that the Superintending Architect had allowed 
for the gradual cu in the road. 

Mr. Hudson said their difficulty was that 
they were not dealing with the building line, 
but with the general line of buildings. It 
had no relation to the width of the street or 
other things, but must be. the general line of 
buildin, He could see cases where they 
might prolong the, line of buildings, but he 
doubted if they could follow it into a curve. 


There could be no dispute that on June 12 
there was a building 5 ft, above the 


ground on the bank site, and therefore when 
the Superintending rect. fixed the line 
he must obviously take into account the bank 
building, which was the only building. 

Mr. Daldy said that raised the question of 
the meaning of “taking into account.’? He 
admitted that it was within the power of the 
Tribunal to. stop the general line of buildings 
at Augustus-road; but the Superintending 
Architect said the whole road should be taken 
into account. If it was said that they were 
not to carry on the line of buildings from an 


exi set of houses in nothing but a 
per ly straight line, then, of course, the 
objection of his friend was fatal. 


Mr. Hudson said they could not lay out 
the general line of buildings simply to improve 
an estate, but they had to make the general 
line deduced from the buildings already there, 
and it might be that the buildings as existing 
were in a curve. Hence it all depended on 
the particular case. 

Mr. .Daldy said the Tribunal had to find in 


what road the bank really was. The Superin- 
tending Architect had found that the 
building was in Wimbledon Park-road, 
meaning the whole length of the road. 
With ‘regard to, A stus-road, he thought 
it -would be--agreed- that the work done 
by Messrs. Turtle Appleton was in the 


na 


ture of staking ‘out a claim. His submission 

that the Superintending hitect in 
fixing the general line of buildings must take 
into account the buildings there when he fixed 
the line 

Mr. Hudson said they had to ascertain if 
there any general line of buildings in 
the street the time the appellants put up 
their building. If there was a general line, 
and the bank came in front of it, then that 
building would be unlawfully there. He ad- 
mitted that his view used to be that they had 
only to take into account the buildings which 
were there; but the decision in re 
Euston-road has shaken his views, be 
was held that they must take into cons a 


tion only buildings’ which were lawfully 
present, and this might mean going back to 
1700. 

Mr. R. E. Smith, District Surveyor for 


Wandsworth, stated that on April 1 the 
builders called on him and stated that they 
were putting in a boundary. wall on’ the site 
He saw the work being done, and reported to 
the Superintending Architect on April 5: that 
work of a more substantial kind than a 
boundary wall was being done. He received 
a notice from Messrs., Johnson & Sons; the 
builders, of their intention to build on May 9. 
and their foreman brought the plans round 
to him on May-15. ‘He viewed the building 
operations, and came to the conclusion that 
the building line was being infringed, and on 
May 15 he wrote to the builders s ting that 
they would be carrying on the work at their 
own risk. To the bi of his belief the whole 
of the work done by Messrs. Turtle & Apple. 
ton was taken out. The work of setting out. 
the adjoining villas was done on May 16, 
and concreting went on on May 22. : 
_In | cross-examination, witness said 
rightly or wrongly, since April 5 all parties 
knew. that the work done by Messrs. Turtle & 
Appleton was intended for the external walls 
of the bank, 5 

Mr, W. Lane, builder, of East Sheen, stated 
that he and his partner owned seven plots of 
land “in “Augustus-road; and had built Six 
pairs of vill The first pair were 20 ft. 6 in. 
from the street to the bay windows. Bach 
pair” of villas dropped back. a foot. They 
commenced clearing the site for the: first two 
houses on May $. They started pegging out 
on May 15, and on the 16th they started 
digging, and went on continuously. They com- 
menced_ the brickwork on May 22 or 9% 
and this was ahove the ground level over 
concrete, He believed he commenced building 
his houses before the bank had a brick on 
the site. 

Mr. Wright Miller, Sanitary Inspector, gave 


that, 
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evidence of the progress of the works on 
bank site, and said that Boxall told him 
the whole of the brickwork put in by Me 
Turtle & Appleton was taken out, 

Mr. A. Millwood, assistant in the Su 
intending Architect’s Department; expre 
the view that the general line of build 
should be fixed by the existing buildings, 

Mr. Peter Dodd, Engineer and Surveyo 
the Wandsworth Borough Council, was eq 
by Mr. Young, and put in a notice rege 
from Messrs. James & Lane of their inten 
to build seven houses on May 9, and ¢ 


were disapproved. They sent in amen 
plans on May 22, and these were appre 
by, the Highways Committee on July 


Johnson & Sons gave notice of { 
ion to build on May 18, and these y 
also disapproved on account of the drain; 
Amended plans w submitted on June 7 


approved on July 4. 

Mr. Courthope Munro addressed 
Tribunal. He reiterated his contention | 
the appellants, in starting on the bare fi 
established a building line. If it was te 
held that the hou erected in Augustus-r 
were to govern the building line, it we 
mean that any owner who wished to proc 


in a proper way with his building, by 
sulting an architect and so on, would 


caught in a trap if someone came along | 
ushed up a row of houses in a few weeks 
The Tribunal reserved their decision. 


——_-»-___ 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNC 


Ar the sitting of this Council on Thursd 
October 12, the following, amongst ot 
matters, were dealt with :— 

Piccadilly Cireus Rebuilding —It was 
ported that the London County Council | 
agreed to the application of Mr. John Mur 
for the re-erection of buildings in Rege 
street, Piccadilly, and Gla house-street, 
certain lines, and subject to certain conditic 
This building line agrees with that appro 
by the City Council on July 6 last. 

Hotel on Island Site—The Highways 
mittee reported having received a notificat 
from the London County Council, dated § 
tember 13, of a resolution allowing a modifi 
tion of the provisions of sect. 41 of the Lone 
Building Act, 1894, with regard to open spa 
about buildings, so far as relates to the p 
posed erection of an hotel building upon 
site abutting upon Glasshouse-street, A 
street, Brewer-street, and Sherwood-street, 
shown on the plans submitted with the apy 
cation of Messrs. W. J. Ancell and H. Tann 
jun., subject among other conditions to | 
following:—‘ That before the commencem 
of the erection of the building the whole of j 
land cross hatched red on the block plan 
left open-for the use of the public for the te 
of the lease from the Crown.” Within { 
boundaries of the proposed site is King’s At 
Yard, in regard to which serious acts 
ownership’ have been performed by the Hig 
way authority, including the. paving of 4 
yard in 1896. It was.agreed to inform 4 
architects that the. yard will be claimed 
a public highway vested in the Council. 


as og dies) 
LAW. REPORTS. 


Minter v. Waldstein. 

Me. Murr Mackenzie, the Official Refer 
has ‘fixed : Friday (to-day) for delivering 1] 
judginent in this case. 

It will be remembered that the action w 
brought by Mr. F. G. Minter,. a: builder 
contractor, against Dr. Charles Waldstei 
Professor of Art at Cambridge, from whom | 
claimed 2,750/., the amount payable in respe 
of'a ‘certificate of Mr. Frederick Wm. Fost 
an architect, and in pect. of a contra 
made between the plair und the defenda 
for: the ‘carrying out of alterations and adi 
tions at Newton Hall, Hartson, ne 
Cambridge. 

Defendant, alleged that the wor 
fective, and counterclaimed 
plaintiff for 10,000/. damages. 

The case was reported in the issues of # 
Builder of July 14, 21, 28, August 4, 11, 1 
and’ 25. 


was d 
uinst 1 


Hier 


Covrr oF Justice, Cuancery Drvist 
(Mr. Justice Eve). 


Schworer v. Bethnal Green Borough Council 
Infringement of Ancient Lights. 


In this: case the plaintiff, Joseph Schwore 
eluimed damages from, the Bethnal. Gre 
Borough Council. for damages for infring 
ment of the ancient lights in his premis 
situate at 20, Patriot-square, Bethnal Gree: 
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defendants denied that their building had 
Jed any loss of light which would amount 
nuisance, and pleaded that there was a 
sient light left in the room for all reason- 
requiremen: They also alleged that a 
ory belonging to Messrs. Colmans, 
, to the south and south-west of the 
intifi’s pre s, interrupted to a consider- 
} extent the access of lig 

Ir. Jessel, K.C. . 
iructed by Messr 


John Clerke 
urd, Son, & Galer) 
eared for the plaintiff, and the defendant 
Incil were represented by Mr. P. Ogden 
rence, K.C. and Mr.~ J. I. Prior 
mucted by Robert Voss). 
r. Jessel, K.C., in opening, said that the 
Inti! was the owner of the premises, 20, 
jot-square, and was in receipt of the rents 
profits. In 1909 the Council took over and 
ed down Nos. 14 and 16, Patriot-square, 
erected on the site, and on adjoining 
, 2 Town Hall, at a lateral distance of 
'. 6 in. therefrom. The plaintiff's house 
sisted of a basement and three floors, and 
rooms at the back (south) were lighted by 
one in each of the sloping 
The windows on the western 
were inclined at a comparatively small 
le to the eastern wall of the Town Hall, 
the basement and ground-floor windows to 
south were most affected by loss of light. 
plaintiff purchased the house in 1908 for 
., and it was then let at 15s. 6d. per wee 
1909, shortly after, the defendants commence 
ding the new Town Hall, in consequence 
complaints as to the diminution of light, 
fent of the premises had to be reduced 
a week. Correspondence took place 
ween the solicitors, but no arrangement was 
ved at, and consequently the present pro- 
lings had to be commenced. 
fr. Justice Eve: At what sort of figure do 
estimate the damage? 
Ir. Jessel: The loss of rent is just over 
per year, and I submit that, as it is a 
hold house, the loss should be estimated at 
years’ purchase. 
Ir. Jessel proceeded to explain the details 
she premises with the aid of a model, and 
answer to his Lordship said that the side 
the ‘Town Hall facing the plaintiff's house 
glazed with white bricks. A line 
right angles from the sills of the 
window: 1 on the defendants’ 
The plaintiff did not claim any 
anciion. 
the first witness was Mr. Reginald Arthur 
A.R.I.B.A., a member of the firm of 
s Rix & Wilkins, of Budge-row, E.C 
answer to \ el, he said that he 
mined the plaintiff's premises in January, 
), and had made the plans put in on 
alf of the plainti He considered there 
8 a distinct loss of light owir to the 
etion of the Town Hall, which was con 
prably higher than the preyious erections on 
site. As the plaintiff's windows faced 
th-west, the new_ buildi shortened the 
ight coming to them by intercepting the 
nt at a much earlier hour than before. That 
tect would be particularly felt in the winter- 
e, and the consumption of artificial light 
ald be great Before the erection of the 
wn Hall the angle of obstruction of light 
the ground-floor windows at the sill would 
slightly under 22 deg.; at the present time, 
ing the light at right angles from the sill 
the ground-floor windows, the angle of 
truction was 55 deg. 
Ar. Justice Eve: An increased obstruction 
33 deg. ?—Yes. 
Jontinuing his evidence, Mr. Rix said that 
his second t+ there was a material 
Zinution in the amount of light coming to 
basement and ground-floor windows. The 
sting fence round the property darkened 
basement window somewhat, but the new 
Iding had materially lessened the light. 
Sross-examined by Mr. Lawrence, K.C. 
had not before seen such an extraordinary 
struction as the plaintiff’s building. He 
reed that the plaintiff’s windows on the 
stern side had a remarkably clear and open 
w for that part of London. He did not 
“e the floor area of the rooms, but agreed 
i the figure of 178 sq. ft. suggested 
Counsel was approximately correct. He 
1 not considered the excellent light enjoyed 
the westerly windows of the upper rooms 
estimating the loss of light, but had con- 
ad his attention to the amount of light 


ich was prevented from reaching the 
adows. 
Mr. Lawrence, K.C.: I suggest that the 


ound-floor room is an exceedingly well- 
hted room?—When I was last there on a 
eday I thought it was only a fairly-lighted 
ym. 

Did you try the ordinary test of reading 
any of the rooms?—N 

Jan you tell me 
i last visited the premises 
t fix the date. 


No. 
the day and hour when 


?—Witness could 
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Mr. Justic 
Court a well-li 


ou consider this 
As u court, yes. 
same standard to the plaintiff’ 
premises, do you consider the ground-floor 
room well lighted ?—It was fairly well lighted 


Mr. Lawren Because some direct 
sunlight is. taken away. you. consider the 
ule of the room is considérably depreciated ? 
—Yes: 

Mrs. McLennan, the tenant of the premises, 
said that when she went to live there befo: 
the Town Hall was built, the ground-floor 
room was well lighted; but it had not been 
so since the Town Hall was finished. The 
people in the house had complained to her, 
and she herself had not been able to do her 
work as a boot machinist with the same 
comfort. She had also to use artificial light 
earlier than was the case before. 

a case was proceeding as we went to 
288. 


jeer SS 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow 650/. for resurfacing Creffield-road with 
tar macadam, and 900/. for resurfacing a 
portion of Warpole-way with granite sets. 
Plans submitted by the Surveyor for culverting 
the open ditch in Bollo-lane, at an estimated 
cost of 1,460/., have been approved. 
The following plans have 


been 


passed 


s, Gerard dle baw. (C 
Lonsdale-road; Mr. Henry 
motor garage, Baronsmead-road. 

Bermond: ‘he tender of 


A. Jones, 


Messrs. B. 


Finch & Co., Ltd., 82, Belvedere-road, 8.E., 
has been accepted for the erection of an 
urinal in Redriff-ro Plans have been 
passed for Messrs. G. Parker & Sons, 124, 
Sumner-road, Peckham, $.H., on behalf of 


Messrs. Hepburn, Gale, & Ross, Lid., Grange- 
road, Bermondsey, for a warehouse on the west 
side of Wright’s-buildings, Gr -road. 
Baliny.—At the last meeting of the Town 
Council’ the Works Committee reported that 
the Borough Surv 
to builders since the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee, calling attention to the use of inferior 
building materials. Councillor Johnson said 
il had come under his notige that the founda- 
tions of some houses had crumbled away on 
account of bad material being used. It seemed 
very disheartening to owners to be called upon 
te underpin their houses through that sort of 
thi and that, in his opinion, the time had 
arrived when the Council should stamp out 
this kind of business. He expressed the in- 
tention of attending ‘the next meeting of the 
Works Committee and to make a few sugges 
tions regarding their by-laws. 
Esher and Dittons—6001. is to be spent on 
the improvement of various footpaths in the 
distric 
Friern Barnet.—Plans haye been lodged by 


Root & Sons for rebuilding brush 
in Roman-road. 
Hendon—The following plans have been 


passed:—Mr. A. W. Elkington, for Mr. T. 
Elkington, rt houses, Cannon’s-lane, 
Pinr Clark & Co., for Mr. C. 

houses, Pinner View; Mr. 


for Mr. J. S. Anthony, 
row Weald. 
Holborn.—The Council have decided to make 
objections to the proposed building scheme of 
the Pearl Life Insurance Company, Ltd., on 
the site of Nos. 245-260, High Holborn, plans 
of which are now before the London County 
Council, on the ground that with regard to the 
block of buildings which extend from the 
Holborn Empire to Holborn-place, the pro- 
posed rectification of the building line would 
be at the expense of the public way, which, 
in their opinion, was not justified. 
Marylebone.—Insiructions have been issued 


shop 


to the istant Surveyor to recoat the road- 
way of Upper Gloucester-place. Repairs are 
to be carried out to the macadam roadways of 


New-street, Bryanston-street, New Cavendish- 
street, Upper Marylebone-street, and Padding- 
ton-street. 
ichmond.—Plans have been lodged by Mr. 
W. A. Lewis, on behalf of Mr. W. R. Waters, 
iterations to the Star and Garter Hotel. 
Rickmansworth.—Plans have been passed by 
ihe Urban District Council for Messrs. Salter 
Lid., for extensions to the Bottling 
the Rickmansworth Brewery. 
Southwark.—The tender of the Patent 
Victoria Stone Company, Ltd., has. been 
accepted at 14i, 14s. for providing and fixing 
new treads to the steps of the underground 
convenience at St. George’s-road, Elephant 
and Castle. Plans submitted by the Borough 
Engineer have been approved for the altera- 
tion and decoration of the Blackfriars-road 
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District Library, and tenders are to be ob- 
tained for carrying out the work. 
Stepney.—Hlectricity mains are to be ex- 


tended in New Gravel-lane, Shadwell, and 
St. Anne’s-street, Limehouse. 


Tottenham.—The following plans have been 


passed :—Messrs. J. H. Clark & Co., additions 
at factory, Fountayne-road, the Mills 
Equipment Company; Messrs. Lavington 
Bros.,  Atheneum-road, Whetstone, ‘eight 
houses and shops, High-road; Mr. /G._L. 
Wilson, care of Mr. H. S. Couchman, 520, 


High-road, Tottenham, six houses, Antill-road. 
ing.—An offer of 3421. from the Road 
Board for converting certain flint roads into, 
granite roads is to be accepted. 
Wandsworth.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Me: ©. W: Boris & Co., Ltd., 
on behalf of the Cunard Motor and Ci g 
Company, Ltd., alterations and additions to 
White Lodge, Lower Richmond-road, Putney ; 
Me Holloway Bros., four houses, Burnt- 
wood-lane; Mr. J. H. Harvey, additions to 


age 


Cedarcroft, corner of Portsmouth-road and 
Heathfiel dens, Putney Heath; Messrs. 
Yeoman, Spriggs, & Co., motor ga », Heath- 


field, North Dr veatham Par 

Watford.—Plans have been sed by the 
Rural District Council for Mrs. Ackerman for 
three houses at the Swillett. 

West Ham.—The Education Committee have 
instructed the architect to prepare draft plans 
providing for a school for about 1,500 children, 
and alternative plans. for school for about 
1,600 children in four departments, on the 
Sophia-road site. The Committee have ac- 
cepted the tender of Mr. A. E. Symes, at. 
5,520/., for extensions to the Eduéation Offices. 


a 


OBITUARY. 


Sir W. J. Crossley, Bart. 


Sir William John Crossley, of Glenfield, 
Altrincham, and Pull Woods, Ambleside, who 
died on October 12, aged 67 years, was. 
head of the engineering firm of Crossley 
Brother of Openshaw, Manchester, motor 
and gas-engine mak He was the son of 
Major Frar Crossley, of Dunmurry, Co. 
‘Antrim, and was educated at the Royal School, 
Dungannon, and at Bonn. He then entered 
Sir W. G. Armstrong’s works at Elswick, and 
in 1867 started in business with his brother, 
the late F. W. Crossley, in Manchester. Sit 
William Crossley was elected M.P. in 1906 
and in 1910 for the Altrincham Diyision, 
Cheshire. The baronetcy conferred upon hiny 
in 1909 descends to his eldest son, Kenneth, 
Chairman of Crossley Bros., Ltd. 


Mr. H. Broadhurst. 


Mr, Henry Broadhurst, M.P. in 1880-96,. 
was born in Littlemore, near Oxford, in 1844. 
On quitting school at the age of twelve he 
found employment in a blecksmith’s forge for 
two years; he then worked at his father’s. 
trade as a stonemason, and, as a journeyman, 
laboured several years in and around Oxford, 
g iastical build- 
Coming to London in 1865, he worked 
er of West- 


Congress; in the next year he was appointed 
Secreta: of the Labour Representation 
League, and in 1875 Parliamentary Secre- 


tary to the Trades Union Congress, which post 


he ained for an aggregate of fifteen years. 
He sat as M.P. for Stoke, 1880-5; Bordesley, 
1885-6; West Nottingham, 1886-92; and 


Leicester, 1894-6. Mr. Broadhurst served upon 
the Royal Commissions on the Housing of 
the Working Cla and the Condition of the 
Aged Poor. 


——_.-4--—_—_ 


SCHOOL, ABERBARGOED. 


A new elementary school for boys was opened 
at Aberbargoed recently. Tho school is situate 
near the main road from Aberbargoed to. 
Pengam, and has accommodation for 400 boys. 
It has a central hall and eight classrooms. A 
manual instruction room has been built in the 
playground. The external walls are of local 
stone. The building is heated by open fire- 
places and a low-pressure heating apparatus, 
installed by Mr. E. Perman, Newport. The 
building was erected by Messrs. Williams & 
Sons, contractors, Bargoed and New Tredegar, 
at a cost of 6,149/., from designs by Mr. J. 
Bain, F.R.I.B.A., architect to_the Monmouth- 
shire Education Committee. The clerk of the 
works was Mr. G. E. Pettit, Fleur-de-Lis. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
this Number : Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. 


Those with an asterisk (¥) are advertised in 
x.; Public Appointment, xviii; Auction Sales, xxvi. 


oe : j oe ee aR Ss tee i dedi — as: é aire 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


tht a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
g 5 


* 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions, 


Octoser 28. — Salford. — Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Hccles New- 
fond. Premiums 201. and 10l. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 

Octosrr 30.—Holland.—Starnep GLass WIN- 
Dow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See.advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

Ocroser 31.— Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
Grand Horrr. — Particulars from Mr. F. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

OctosrR 31. — Marylebone. — New Municipau 
Burpines.—Premiums of 100/., 75l., 501. "I 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NovemsBer 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
Monument To ALexanpeR II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

Novemser 17.—Nottingham.—Baprist CHURCH 
AND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects, Assess: Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke '& Jackson, 
solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

Novemser 30.—Cardiff.Tecunica, Insrirvte. 
~The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
‘out work. Premiums of 1251., 75l., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. 8. Gibson, assessor. 

OVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex 
Hosprrat.—The Joint Committee of the Hast 
Sussex. Hospital and King Edward VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 

jee advertisement in issue of August 25 for 


further particulars. Premiums of 1251, 75l., 
and 50/1. Mr BH. T. Hall, assessor. 
DECEMBER 29.—Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A 


Bripce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

January 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Hx- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

JANUARY 29, 191: ‘Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
®rovement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
‘Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, B.C. 

Janvary 31, 1912. — Australia. — Drstens For 
FEDERAL Capita, City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
desiens for the laying out of this Federal capital 
‘city, See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. 

JUty 1, 1912—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000l. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Date.—Armadale.—Public hall 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 1651. 

0. Date.—Bolton.—Miners’ Federation Ha 
and Offices, Limited to architects within tw enty- 
five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 501. and 261. 
Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Fielding & Fernihough, 
7, Fold-street, Bolton. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

OctoseR 21.—Ebbw Vale.—Reparrs, Erc.—For 
repairing and painting the Dynevor Arms Hotel, 
Pirphil, E 


and 


and the Duke of Wellington Inn, Ebbw 
Specifications with Mr. T. Rederick, 
t, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 
Ocroper 21, — Liverpool.—Oprrarinc Depant- 
MENT.—Hrection of an operating department at 
the Workhouse, Brownlow-hill. Plans with the 
architects, Messrs, Haigh & Thompson, 2, Ex- 
change-street, H., Liverpool. 

Ocroprr 23. —’ Cardiff. — Hati.—Erection of 
museum hall at the City Hall. Drawings and 
Specification seen, and quantities from the City 
mgineer, City Hall, Cardiff. 


Ocrozer 23.—Denton.—Grernnousr.—Brection 
Qt a greenhouse at the Denton Cemetery. 
General conditions and information from the 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Denton, near Manchester. 
am OCTOBER 23. — Stalybridge. — Warrnousr.— 
“rection of a new warehouse in Harrop-street 


and Chapel-str Plans and_ quantities from 
Mr. Edward Garlick, architect, 3, tortland-place, 
dtalypridge 
OcroBER Stockport. — Repairs.—For re- 
pai at the cottages, Nos. 48, 50, and 52, Bram- 
hall Moor-lane, Hazel-grove. | Specification seen, 
and particulars from Mes: Pei: & Son, 
architects, St. Petersgate, Stockpor 
Ocroger 23. — Tondu.—VILtAs Erection and 
completion of two semi-detached villas at 
Coytrahen, Pla and specification with FP. W. 
Barnett, archit ‘fondu, Glam. : 
Ocroser, 24.—Pettigo.—Appi110n.—Erection of 
an addition to creamery for the Pettigo Co- 


operative Agricultural and Da: Society. Plans 
and specification with Mr. F. G. Townsend, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.I., architect, Ballyshannon, Ire- 
land. 


Ocroser 24.—Winchester.—ScuooL.—Erection 
of a new elementary school on the Danemark 
Estate. Names to the architect, Mr. A. 
Johnson, Winchester. Deposit of 21, 2 

Ocroser 24, indsor.— Sm 1 
cart-sheds at ney ‘d in Queen ad, Sunning- 
hill. Plan and scification with the Surveyor, 
Mr. W. Menzies, Englefield Green. , 

Ocroser 24.—Woodgate.—ScHoon.—Erection of 
a new Council school. Plans and specifications 
by Messrs. Crouch, Butler, & Savage, architect 
of 39, Newhall-street, Birmingham. Deposit of 
1l. 1s. 

Ocroser 25. — Guildford. — Watts, erc.—For 
pulling down and removing certain buildings in 
North-street, the re-erection of certain walls, and 
making good property disturbed. lan and 
specification seen, and form of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. OC.  G. Mason, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Tuns Gate, Guildford 

OctoseR  25.—Kirkheaton.—Hov: 
of a dwelling-house. Plans seen, and 


from Mr J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 
Market-place, Huddersfield. 

OcropER 2! Loughlinstown. — AnNEx - 
Erection of” sanitary. annexes at the F 
Hospital. Pl. and_ specification with Mr. 


G. T. Moore, C.E., 1 and 2, Foster-place, Dublin. 

Ocroser 25. — Newbiggin-by-Sea. — Hart.— 
Erection of a lecture hall. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from the architect, Mr. 
G. Bell, 34, Blackett-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Ocroper 25. — Sheffield.—Hxtension.—For the 
extension of the male sanatorium at the Union 


al, Fir Vale. Plan and specification and 
culars from Mr. G. D. Ba Clerk of 
Works, Fir Vale Workhouse. 
OcroserR 26. — Cleckheaton. 


Erecti hops and offices for the Cleckheaton 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Plans and 


specifications seen, and quantities from Messrs. 
R. Castle & Sons, architects, London City and 
Midland Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton. 

Ocroser 26. — Dewsbury. — 
erection of additions to | bu: 


Drawings and_specifications seen, and quantit 
from Me Joseph Firth & Son, architects, 67, 
Vulcan-road, Dewsbury. 

Ocroser 26 


Hornchurch.—Corraces. 
—Erection of cottages on Breton’s Farm. 
Plans and specifications seen, and forms of ten- 
der from Mr. Herbert T. Ridge at the Council 
Offices, Market-place, Romford. 

OctoseR 27.— Broughton Pentre.—ScuooL.— 
Erection of a semi-permanent school building. 
Mr. W. D. Wi County Architect, 42a, High- 
street, Wrexham. Deposit of 11. 1 


Ocrope — ‘Meshaw.—Rerparrs.—For build- 
ros is and repairs at the bridge. Speci- 
tion from Mr, H. Michelmore, Clerk of the 


Council, Castle of Exeter. 

OcrospeR 27. — Romford. 
alterations to the Council Off 
and drawings with the Surv 
Romford. 

OcroseR 28.—Bathpool.—Improvements.—For 
improvement works at Walford Corner and 
Downs’ House, near Bathpool. Drawings, speci- 
fication, quantities, and form of contract from 
Mr. H. T. Chapman. County Surveyor, County 
Siew Cuoutts Office, Wells, Somerset. Deposit of 
Ql. 2s, 

Ocrozer 28. — Portswood. — Ex1enston.— For 
extension works at the Tramway Depot. P 
specification, and conditions seen, and quantiti 
on deposit of 31. 3 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

Ocrosrr 28.—Sturminster Newton.—Scxo 
—Erection of elementary school. Plans, spec 
cations, and forms of tender at the County 
Offices, Dorchester, and at the offices of Mess 
her, Son, & Brett, Wimborne. 

2 28.—Trelewis.—Housss.—Erection of 
twenty houses_on the Bontnewydd Farm, 
Plans and_ specification with Mr. Roderi: 

architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 
Ocropsr 30.—Douslas.—DweLtincs.—Erection 
of a block of dwellings. Plans, specifications, 


ALTERATIONS.— 
Specifications 
yor, Market-place, 


ns, 


from the Borough Engineer, 


and conditions from Mr. F. Cottle, QE 
Borough Surveyor, Borough Surveyor's Offie 


Lown Hall, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

OctopeR 30. — Maesteg. ADDITIONS, ETC. 
Alterations and additions to the ‘Town Hal 
buildings. Specifications and plans seen, an 
forms ot tender from the Architect and Surveyo 
Mr. Samuel J, Harpur, M.Inst.C. and M.B., 8 
Commercial-street, Maesteg. Deposit of 51. 5s, 

Ocrozer Mereworth. — Corracrs.—Ere 
tion of six cottages at Kent-street. Specification 


S seen, and information, on deposit ¢ 
» from Mr. Fredk, J. Allison, Clerk, Coune 
ces, West Malling, Kent. 
eR 30.— Ogmore Vale.—Ho 
on of 100 houses, 
forming streets, sewers, and drains at Ogmor 
Vale for the Lewis-Merthyr Consolidated @o 
leries, Ltd. Plans and specifications with Messr 
H, Dawkin Williams & Son, architects, Blacl 
mill, Glam. 
OcrobeR 30.—Uxbridge.—Lavatory.—Erectio 
of a public lavatory at the Market House. Pla 
and specification with the Council’s Suryeyo 
Mr. W._U. Hives, F.R.ILB.A., F.S.L, 54, Hig! 
street, Uxbridge. 
Ocroser 30.—Waltham Cross.— Extension 
For the extension of Waltham Cross Post-offia 
Drawings, specification, and form of contrat 
with the Postmaster, Waltham Cross Post-offie 
Quantities and forms of tender at H.M. Offic 
acres: Storey’s-gate, S.W. Deposit 
Is. 


Ocroser 31,—Edinburgh.—Biocx.—The Gon 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Building 
invite tenders for the erection (main contract) ¢ 
the new administration block at the Royal Seo 
tish Museum, Edinburgh. Drawings, specifies 
tion, and form of contract seen, and’ quantitic 
and forms of tender at H.M. Office of Works, § 
Parliament-square, Edinburgh. Deposit ¢ 
8. 


Ocroser 31. — Plymouth. — Quay. — Recor 
struction of portion of the east quay at the Gres 
Western Docks for the Great Western Railwa 
Company. Plans and_specification seen, an 
quantities from the Engineer at North-roa 
Station, Plymouth. 
.OcToBER 31. — Tywardreath. — Farms.—Bret 
tion of three farmhouses, three sets of fart 
buildings, alterations and adaptations of existin 
buildings, walls and fences at Lampetho Farm 
Plans and specifications with Mr. W. H. Hil 
County Land Agent, Public Rooms, Truro. 

Ocrozer 31.—Wokingham.—Corracn Hoes 
—The Wokingham Guardians invite tenders fc 
Cottage Homes, Oxford-road. §. dvertisemen 
in this issue for further particula 
* NOVEMBER Mitcham.—AppITIONS, ETO- 
The Holborn Guardians invite tenders for alter 


H 


tions, addit etc., to male and_ femal 
epileptic day oms at Workhouse, Westerr 
road, See advertisement in this issue for furthe 
particulars. 

November 2. — Bedlinog.—Housrs.—Erectio 


ixteen houses for the “ Cefn-Cae” Buildin 
Club. Specifications from Mr. T. Edmund Reet 
architect, Merthyr Tydfil, 

NOVEMBER 2.—King’s Lynn Union.—Acteni 
3.—The Guardians 
invite tenders for 
ward of the Workho Plans, 
seen at M ii Son’s, arc 

November 2, — London.—S 
and fixing canvas screen 
the new Infirma 


ete., 
itects, Lyut 
\CREENS.—Supplyim 
to the balconies 4 
Ouseley-road, Wandswort 
Common. Forms of tender and_specificatio 
from Mr. F. W. Piper, Clerk to the Guardians 
Union Offices, St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth, $.W 
* = =NOVEMBER — Rochester. — Post-orrice, 
1ers of H.M. Works and Publi 
tenders for erection of new pos 


onvenience 4 
specification 


and office of # 
Council. Quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., fror 
Mr. J. T. Bownass, Clerk to 


Council, Windermere. 

6. — Abercanaid.—Housrs.—Mret 
twenty-one houses for the Abercanal 
Club. Plans and_ specification 
T. Edmund Rees, architect, Merthy 


of 
. 2 Building 


Tydfil. 
* Novemser 6.—Dartford.—Scroot.--The Ker 


Education Committee invite tenders for me 
Council school at Dartford (Maypole Estate 
See advertisement in this issue for furthe 


particulars, 


ICTOBER 20, 1911.] 


BUILDING—continued. 


date given at the commencement of each 
‘aph is the latest date when the tender, or 
limes of those willing to submit tenders, 
le sent in. 

ember 6.— London.—Bunxers.—Hrection 
j coal bunkers at Hlectric Lighting Station, 
jiham-lane, Hornsey. Plans and_specifica- 
jseen, and forms of tender from Mr. HE. J. 
rove, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
jipal Offices, Highgate, N. 


jemper 8.—Carshalton.—Srores, ur¢.—For 
ling down of old cottages and the erection 
t etc., ear of Council 


SE by Mr. W. 
M.Inst.C.E., from P. Lovelock, 
es, The Square, Carshalton. 

— Dunblane. — Hosprrat.—The 
ate for War invites tenders for 
gymnasium at the Queen 
isement in this issue 


hospite 
ia, School 
rther particula 


EMBER 8.—Merthyr.—Corrace: 3. 
: down old cottages at Little Isle of Wight, 
yr, and erecting four new cottages. 


specification from Mr, T. Edmund Rees, 
ect, Merthyr Tydfil. 
oVeMBER 10.—Stanwell.—Isotation Hos- 


[The Staines Joint Hospital Committee 

tenders for Isolation Hospital for In- 
las Di ss at Stanwell, Middlesex. See 
ftisement in this issue for further 
pulars. 


VEMBER 13,—London.—Orric Erection of 


offices for the Board and 
ries. Drawings, specifi con- 
is and form of contract with M A. 

R.I.B.A., H.M. Office of Works, etc., 


, London 
B 21, — Troedyrhiw.—Scuoo.—Erec- 
bf girls’ new school. Names to the Deputy- 
yor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 
ECEMBER 2.—Tewkesbury.—IsoLation Hos- 
| ET The Tewkesbury Joint Hospital 
1 invite tenders for an Isolation Hospital, 
outbuildings, and for alterations and addi- 
sting Hospital at Fredington, near 
See advertisement in this issue for 
rticulars. 
-Bingley.—Loper, rrc.—Erection of 
lge and motor garage. Quantities from 
ts. Samuel Jackson & Son, architects, 11, 
leld-chambe Bradford, 


‘Dare. — Cameron Bridge. — Hosprran.— 
ion of a new hospital. 
i 11. 1s., 


on de- 
Telfer, 


Quantitie: 
William D. 


from Mr. 


Restpence.—BHrection of a 
Leylands-lane. _Names to 
Rogerson & Co., architects and 
de, Bradford. 

—Erection 


hed_residence, 


H.W, 


, Cheap: 


rs. 
‘yors, 
Ag 


of 


Dar 
works 


ur EK. Young, 
lergate, Whitby 
Date. —Sowerbv Bridge.—BviLp1nc 
rection of fireproof and other buildings at 
ith Bottom Dyeworks. Messrs. Richard 
fall & Son, architects, 224, Commercial- 
+, Halifax. ; 

ember 10.—Stanwell.—Hosprtat.—Erection 
isolation hospital for infectious _ diseases. 
itities, on_deposit of 51. from the archi- 
Mr. G. W. Manning, .B.A., London- 
, Ashford, Middlesex. 


TGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


TOBER 23. — Edinburgh. — Heatinc.—For 
ing installation at Tynec supple- 
Plans seen, and schedules from 


. A. Carfrae, architect, 8, Queen-street, 
tburgh 
PTOBER 23 


neering Vv 


- Layne. — Repairs, etc.—For all 
srk in connexion with defects at 


THE BUPEDER. 


Ballymullock storage reservoir to make same 


watertight. Apply to Mr. W. G. Younge, Clerk 
of Council, Town Hall, Larne 
OctoseR 24.—Willesden.—IRon F'ENCING.— 


The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for supply 
and delivery of wrought-iron unclimbable iron 


fencing to Roundwood Park, Harlesden-road. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particula: 

CB. 4. — Pons Perilis, Somerset.— 


—For taking down and rebuilding Pons 
Perilis Bridg Drawings, specifications, and 
form of contract at the County Surveyor’s Office, 
Wells. Quantities on depo: of 31. 3s. Mr. 

5 Chapman, County Surveyor, County Sur- 


BER 6. — Belfast.—Pumps.—Supply and 
erection at Duncrue-street Pumping Station of 
four centrifugal rope-driven pumps. Plans and 
specification at the office of the City Surveyor. 
Deposit of 10. 1s. 

Novemser 9.—Dublin.—Pumps.—The Improye- 
ments Committee of Corporation invi 
tenders for electrically-driven centrifugal pumps, 
each capable of dealing with 15,000,000 gallons 
re) ze per diem, together with other works. 
for their Ringsend’ pumping-station. Specifica- 
tion, etc., may be inspected at the office of the 
City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin, and at the 
office of the consulting engineer, Mr. John § 
Alford, M.Inst.C.E., 6, The Sanctuary, West- 
minster. Form of tender, etc., may be obtained 
on payment of the sum of s. Crossed 
cheques only will be received in payment. 

— Halifax. — Wett.—For sinking a 
Particulars from M L. _Coate: 
architect, 10, Central-street, Halif: 
Penarth.—Hor Water anp Heat- 
arth U.D.C. invite schemes and 
tes for heating and supply of hot water to 
al. .See advertisement in this issue for 
further particular 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc, 

_ Ocroser 26. — Prescot.—Parntinc.—For clean- 

ing, paintin and_ decorating interior of the 

Board-room and Union Offices at Whiston. 

Specification and particulars from Mr. J. Gandy, 


SLES Hall-street, St. Helens. Deposit of 
Ss. 
OcroserR _ 26. — Sunderland. — Parntinc.—For 


painting the Corporation stables, Railway-row. 
Specifications seen, and form of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Lossiemouth.—PaveMeENTs 


laying pavements at Commerce-s 
Dunbar. and James-crescent. Plans and 
specificatio: with Mr. J. Wittet, Burgh Sur- 
veyor, Lossiemouth, Scotland. 

OcrozeR 23. — Mountain Ash. — Roap.—For 


improvement of the footway west side of Llan- 
wonno-road. Drawings and specification seen, 
and quantities at the Surveyo Offices, Town 
Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Ocroser 24, — King’s Lynn. — Pavine.—For 
paving Norfolk-street with soft wood blocks. 
Specification seen, and forms of tender from Mr. 
A. J. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
King’s Lynn. Deposit of 21. 


_ OcropeR 24, — Newcastle-on-Tyne, Serrs.— 
Supply of granite setts and cubes. Specification 


from the City Engineer, Town 
Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Deposit of 11, 1s. 
Ocrosrr 24.—Wealdstone.—Granite.—Supply 
of 200 to 400 tons of granite Samples to Mr. 
Herbert Walker, C.E., Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Wealdstone. 
* OcTOBER 24,— lesden.—Concretr TUBES.— 
The Willesden D, invite tenders for the supply 
and laying of 36-in. concrete tubes in watercourse 
at rear of Denzil-road. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
Ocrozer 25.--Bury.—Roap.—For road improve- 
ment works at Outwood. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, and quantities from Mr. J. H. Hall, 


and quantities 
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+, 1, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


Deposit of 31. 
Octo 25. re. — SEWERS.— 


stoneware pipe 


een, and quantities from Mr. T, Saunders, 


tion s 
it of 11. 


Ocrozer 26.—Oldham.—PavinG, Erc.—For the 
sewering, paving, and completing of various 
streets. Plans and specifications seen, and 


quantities at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall, Oldham. 
OcroBER _26. - 
supply of 
ing materia 


_ Woodbridge.—Marerrats.—For 
, gravel, or any other bind- 
livered at Wilfrid Bridge and 
Mr. Geo. Cook, District Sur- 


RANITE,— 
of 1i-in. 
from Mr. 
Council 


Supply 
broken, 
Robert §. Scott, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Offices, 7, N 

Ocroser 27. — Lichfield.—Snwace.—Construc- 
tion of sewers, . disposal works, flushing 
chambers, ventilating shafts, ete. Drawings 


seen, and quantities from Mr. W. B. Chancellor, 


City 
U 


Engineer, Stowe-street, Lichfield. Deposit 


testone.—SEWERAGE.—Con- 

pipe sewer, with man- 
Forms of tender, quantities, and 
from the Engineer, Mr. J. Dew- 
: ambers, Chelmsford. 

Ocroser 30. — Wincanton. — SEWERAG 
struction of a system of sewer ; also construc- 
tion of sewage disposal works. Plans and speci- 
fication by engineers, Messrs. A. P. I. Cotterell 
rr, 28, Baldwin-street, Bristol. 


Deposit of 


Octoser 31.—Epsom.—Sewer.—For taking up 
an old sewer and constructing a new sewer. 
Drawings and specification seen, and particula 
from Mr. Edward Robert Capon, Surveyor, 
Bromley Hurst, Church-street, Bpsom. 

Octoger 31.—Snydale.—SewrRaGs WORKS.— 
Featherstone U.D.C. invite tenders for the con- 
struction of works of sewage disposal at Snydale, 
near Featherstone, in the West Riding of York- 
shire. The plans may be inspected, and copies of 
the specification, etc., obtained, on application to 
Mr, Samuel Chesney, Engineer, Council Offices, 
Featherstone. Applications must be accom- 
panied by a deposit of 51. 

November 4.— Hampton Wick. — GRaniqe. 
Supply of granite. Mr. Harold Fawssett, Clerk 
fo the Council, Council Offices, High-street, 


Hampton Wick. 

4. — Wycombe. — Szwerace.—Con- 
oneware pipe sewers, with man- 
ting columns, and cther appur- 
Plans, specification, and quantities 
Clerk to the Council, 


struction of 
holes, ventila’ 
tenant work. 

from Mr. B. Li. Reynolds, 


12; Haston-street, High Wycombe. Deposit of 
3l. 3s. 

%* Novemser 6. — Hendon. — Sewer anp Roap 
Worxs.—The Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders. for 


sewerage and surface-water drainage, road widen- 
tne, kerbing and footway paving, and other road 
works, See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

NovemsBer 7. — Chingford. 
making-up, paving, kerbing, 
Heathcote-grove, and Statio: 
specifications with the Coun 
J. T. Griffin. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

November 8. —- Carshalton. — Roap _— For 
making-up Park-avenue. Plan and specification 
by Mr. W. Willis Gale, A.M.Inst.C.B. Quanti- 
ties and particulars. on deposit, of 11. from Mr. 
CG, P. Lovelock, Clerk, D.C. Offices, The Square, 
Carshalton. 

Novemser 8. — Whiston.— v 
tion of glazed earthenware pipe sewers, with 
manholes, flushing chambers, sewage tanks, otc. 
Drawings seen, and specification and quantities 
from Mr. J. 'T. Wood, M.Inst.C.E., 3, Cook-street, 
Tiiverpool. Deposit_of 51. 
* NOVEMBER London, $.W.—PAvING, ETC. 
—The London. invite tenders for paving and 
other works in constructing new street, W. 
minster, §.W. See advertisement in this 1 
for further particulars. 


— Roaps. — For 
etc., the Avenue, 
oad. Plans and 
Vs Surveyor, Mr. 


wERS.—Construc- 


fb 


Public Appointment. 


Nature of Appointment. 


| By whom Advertised. | 


Application 


Salary. to be in 


| 
Hackney B.C....... 


See advertisement in this issue 


Huction Sales. 


oe . as SS Se: ae ; Date 
Nature and Place of Sale, By whom, Offered. Saale: 
& |— = 
)OK, PREMS., & GOODWILL or LIME, CEMENT, Erc., MERCHT.—On the : ws | » Oct. 
T., UTENSILS, & STOCK or ROAD & SEWER CONTR., SOUTHALL— On tt Son Get. 
E ot. 


ALS, BATTED BOARDS, TIMBER, Etc. 
ANT or BUILDER anp CONTRACTOR, 
x. & MCHRY. or FIBROUS PLASTER 
[LDING LEASE, OLD STREET, E 
BEHOLD LAND, SPITALFIELDS. 
BEHOLD BUILDING SITES, ACT 
BEHOLD BUILDING 
BEHOLD PROPERTY, 
EEHOLD BUILDING SITE, CITY or LONDON: 


‘ON, W.—A 


reat Hall, W: 
CLTY-ROAD, N.—On the Prem 
MANFR., 


At the Mart ...... 
ESTATE, WALLINGTON—At the Mart 
CITY or LONDON—At the Mart < 
At the Mart Z tae 
ND ror GARDEN SUBURBS, BRADFORD, YORKS.—Mechanics’ Institute, 


nchester Hou: 


| Henry Holmes 
| Salter, Rex, 


Ci : 
PSTEAD, N.W.—On the Prems. 


Debenham, Tews 


ford | Tyler & Co. .. 


” | Churchill & Sin...... 
& Go. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


New Foundling Hospital, Vienna. 
Occupying a site of nearly 58,000 square 
metr the new Foundling Hospital of Lower 
, in Vienna, provides accommodation 
for 450 children, 285 nurses, and a staff of 
about 70 persons in addition. There are seyen 
buildings, including two administration 
blocks, ‘three la blocks for children and 
nurses, one deyoted to kitchens and otk 
offices, and one to the power installation. All 
the buildings occupied by inmates have well= 
ventilated basements, ground floor, and two 
upper stories, and contain, in addition to the 
wards and apartments reserved _for the 
children, nurses, and attendants, an infirmary. 


operation theatres, clinical department, and 
an incubator-room. Steam heating i adopted 
throughout. The kitchens, laundry, and the 
disinfection and terilisation departmenis 


occupy one buildi also warmed by steam 


where necessary. 
Works in Russia. 


The following information is from the report 
by the British Vice-Consul at Libau (Mr. 
C. J. Hill) on the trade of that district in 
1910, which will shortly be issued :— 

Plans for the building of a new theatre 
have been submitted to a committee, the 
locality having been fixed upon.—A new cathe- 
dral in memory of the late Emperor Alexander 
III. is to be built and the site has been chosen. 
—A narrow-gauge railway to a place called 
Bernaten, some fifteen versts (9 miles) from 
Libau, is in contemplation. It is proposed to 
erect villas there, the scene pine woods, and 
beach being the attraction 


Works in Spain. 

The Gaccta of September 28 
tenders will be received up to October 28 at 
the offices of the “Junta de Zaragoza, calle 
de Don Jaime TI, No. 61 Saragossa, for the 
supply of 2,800 tons of Portland coment me, 
quired for the reservoir works at La Pefia. 
Although this call for tenders is reserved to 
Spanish firms, it is stated that, in the event of 
no award being made, foreign firms may then 
compe: but preference will ‘still be given to 
Spanish firms, providing their prices are not 
more than ten per cent, higher than the 
lowest foreign tender, Tho Same issue of the 
Gaceta notifies that tenders will be recei 
up to November 27 at the “ Secretaria Gener 
del Ayuntamiento de Barcelona,” Barcel, 
for the construction of a large ci slaughter 
house’ and cattle market. A deposit of 100,000 
(about 3,7002.) will be required to 
qualify any tender, to be. increased to 500,000 
pesetas. (about 18,5007.) by -the successful 


tenderer. The Gacetw of September 29 notifies 
that tenders will be opened on Novemhe, 16 
at the offices of the 


“Junta del Comin de 

Regantes,”” Lir for the construction of a 
hydraul cement water main, 2 metres wide, 
1 metre high, and 2,861 metres long, designed 
to carry water from the San Vicente spring 
to Arriba, The upset price is put at Saage 
besetas (about 3,2007.), and a deposit of 5 per 
cent. of this amount will be required to qualify 
any tender, 
Although the two foregoing contracts will 
doubtless be awarded to Spanish firms, never- 
theless the car ying out of the works may 


y 
owe the purchase of some materials out of 
Spain. 


Hotel and Theatre, Debreczin, Hungary, 
The Zentral-Anzeiger, Vienna, of October 8. 
states that a company has been formed in 
ebreczin, with a capital of 1,000,000 kronen 
(41,600/.), for the erection of an hotel and 
theatre at Debreczin (Hungary); also that a 
company, presided over by Dr. Friedrich 
Parkany, of Budapest, has been formed with 
a capital of 800,000 kronen (33,3007.), for the 


notifies that 


Purpose of building an hotel at Sidfok 
(Hungary), ‘ 
Labour in Capetown. 
We have received the following particulars 


from the Government Labour 
state of the labour market in tk 
August :— 

The conditions of employment 
dressing trade are still very 
ployment is readily obtainable for ail qualified 
men belonging to the masons’ society who 
make application. Upwards of eighty granite 
masons are employed at the New Law Courts, 
and Seven or eight freestone dressers at the 
University Building. Cutters of kerb and 
channelling were also fairly busy, and monv- 
mental masons were fully ‘employed —Planh. 
ing is only fair, very little new work being in 
hand. Competition ‘is keen for work sete | 
repairs and alterations, but the general pros- 
pects for the trade are considered to be good 
on account of the numerous tenders recently 
invited.—Painting and decorating is in a very 
dull condition; work continues’ te be inter- 
mittent and wages low, Many painters are 


Bureau of the 
he Cape during 


in the stone- 
ood, and em- 
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at present employed as casual labourers,— 
Fibro-plaster and cement working continues in 
a dull condition, with no demand for addi- 
tional hands. A few plasterers are unable to 
secure employment.—Bricklaying is moderately 
bu: Regular employment is not, however, 
obtainable, although the present out- 

s good in view of the considerable 
number of plans for new buildings now in 
preparation.—Shop fitting is fair to good.— 
, with the exception of the boy 


to joiner 
making section, in which a number of men 


ing on short time, all branches of 
this trade were moderately busy. Carpenters 
in the building trade appeared to be more 
fully employed than during July, generally in 
connexion with the execution of minor works 
and contracts. 


——_+-@-2—___ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


17,067, of 1910.—Henry Harris: Portable 
stove, also applicable for use as a firelighter. 

19,815 of 1910.—Sydney Edwin Follett and 
Albert Arthur Pritchard: Combined door 
checks and springs, also door checks, 

22,161 of 1910.—Edwin Malley and James 
Robinson: Construction of fire-doors for 
boilers, ovens, and the like. 

22,222 of 1910.—Alexander Asribekoff: Ap- 
paratus for sawing logs and the like into 
planks. 

22,759 of 1910—Gerda Bruneau: Gas burner 
or stove, 

23,000 of 1910.—Thomas Eustace Ba 
the Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd. 
bined gas and water taps for geysers. 

23,435 of 1910—Frank Goldie Engholm : 
Reinforcing concrete. 


let_and 
Com- 


23,698 of 1910.—John Law Garsed : Chimney 
tops or pots. 

25,891 of 1910.—Albert Ernest Pullan: 
Kitchen and other ranges, stoves, and the 
like. 


26,111 of 1910.—Edwin Greenwood: Paving 
or building blocks i 

28,318 of 1910.—Joseph unlight : Combina- 
tion living-room and cooking fireplace. 

28,622 of 1910.—John Bousfield: Rollers for 
sliding doors. 

443 of 1911.—Thomas William 
Water-closet basins and the like. 

664 of 1911.—John Robert Te rington: Fire- 
grate screens and the like. 

4,918- of 1911.—Samuel 
Chimneys. 

5,230 of 1911.—Harry Bloor: 
machines, 


Twyford: 


James Fletcher: 


Tile-making 


17,573 of 1911.—James Patrick Murnane: 
Window structur 
— oe 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


October By Henry Manury & Sons. 
Barbridge, Cheshire.—Stoke Hall Estate, 
acres, f. e £18,160 
October G. F. Brown 
Leicester.—12 and 14, High-st. (s.), f. 6,300 
October 9.—By Fioop & Sons. 
Kilburn.—Kingsgate-rd., f 
reversion in 70 and 73 450 
335 
265, 
170 
in 58 yr: 130 
Holloway.— 320 
By Haroup Grirvin, 
Paddington.—I24, Chippenham-rd., u.t. 5Lyrs, 
r. 831. 4s 325 
380 
enham-rd., wt, 
S ul 1 14s. 930, 
By Seare & Sraz 
Oxted, Surrey.—Church Way, 
1} acre, f. 750 
October 10.—By C. Gzri 
Battersea.—25, 27, 60, 62, and 7 
u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 211. 10s, 415, 
Norwood.—98, Growther-r 
6l., w.r. SIl. 4s, 105 
163 and 165, Albert- 215, 
_. By Harrops. 
Norwood.—s9, Gip y-hill, ut. 54 g. 
301. 10s., p.. és 260 
By E. Hue Henry, 
Clapham Common —109, North-side, u.t, 64 yrs, 
gr. 241., p... a4 300 
By H. Hooxry & Co. 
Tottenham —High-; ay rents 
reversion in 94 . Pave 800 
Park-la., f.g. rents 11l., reve: 260 
By J. H. Mi D & Son. 
Orpington, Kent. gr., The Cottage, 
fi yr. 451, NSE ee 560 


. All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the erant of Purerteee a2 
them can be made. 
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N, & Co, 
building 


Tottenham.—Beal 
sion in 65 yr: 


1521: 2 
cham-rd,, f., 


By ALFRED Sayrur 

Little Thurrock, Esse: 
land, 7. 

West Thur 


hd arable 


three cot- 


Impropriate tith 
By Srimsox 
ham.—41, 43, and 45, Lower Park-rd., f., 
r. 1231. 10s 


oreland-rd,, u.t. 4i yrs, 
831. is ; 


114, 
‘and 193, Bardley 
°. 52. 


S., Gr. Bl. er. 
By Newzon & Sunpuarps 
Kentish Tow. 137 


rd., wt. 5 2 
te-rd., 
1851 1 
shull-rd., w. 
Le 
04 to 
21, 10 2 
er 13,—By Epwin Evans & Sons. 
Fulham.—The Broadway (Swan 
.g.2. 1201, reversion in 52 3 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.v. for freah 
ground-rent ; l.g.x. for leasehold ground-rent; i.gam 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for 
f, for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; jy 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; wr. for woe 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rerital ; y.r. for yearly renk 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per anim; yrs, 

la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq, 
pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; res. for cresee 
avenue; dns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gm 
grove ; b.h, for Veerhouse; p.h, for public-house ; of 
vllices ; s. for shops; ct, for court, 


———_--—___ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRE 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kime 
ery by Ir 


To Canada, post-free, 21s, 8d. per annum; and to all part 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Cel 


Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressal 
‘The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Cathorine-stooe WG 


ee gas 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIAL 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, t 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowe 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fi 
which should be remembered by those who make use 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, £e 
Best Stocks.. 118 
Picked Stocks for Facings 7 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét, 


&s. d. £8. 
Flettons . -- 110 0 Double Headers 13 7 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
Red . nae 12 0 Ends .. 177 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End........, 18 7 
BestBluePressed. Splays & Squints 15 17 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
400 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17 
idg Headers ............ 10 
Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 Quoins,Bullnose, 
Guazep Bricks, and Flats ....., u7 
Best White and 7 
Ivory Glazed 7 
Stretchers . 10 17 
Headers .. 7 


Quoins, Bull: 
nose,and Flats 14 7 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 


s. d. 
6 9 per yard, delivere 
5 6 ” * 


Thames and Pit Sand .. 
Thames Ballast .., 2 
Best Portland Cemen : 30 0 per ton, * 
Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0° » » 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of th 
ordinary charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime .. 13s, 0d. per yard deliverec 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278, 0d. per ton at rly dpi 
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STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Srone — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
ington Depot. 1 64 
jdelivered on road waggons, Nine Elms ise 
IND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
h Whitbed, delivered on road _waggons, 
dington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
ico Wharf . 23 
3 Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
\dington Depét, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
ilico Wharf 2 44 
‘er Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
s. d, s. d. 
Pee de LO) Closeburn Red 
1 Freestoue . 20 
Red Mansfield 
Freestone 24 
Talacre & Gw py 
Stone .... 28 
itoNE—Robin Hood Quality. 
’er Ft. Cube, Delivered at Rai s. d, 
d random block 10 
er Ft. Super. -» Delivered at Railway Depot, 
wn two 
‘super.).. . 23 
bbed two sides ditto, ditto 26 
mn two sides slabs (random s 0113 
22 in, sawn one 07 
) 2 in. ditto, ditto... 06 
orx— 
"er Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
d random blocks 0 


BEF. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot, 
wn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


bed two sides ditto 
wn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
f-faced random flags .. 


SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
£84. In In £s. 4. 
best blue 20 10bestBur’ka 
6 unfading green 1517 6 
6 20x12 ditto 76 
18x10 ditto 50 
0  16x8 ditto. 50 
0 20x 10permanent 
0 green . 1112 6 
best. blue 18x10 ditto 92 6 
nadoc..,.., 1212 6 16x88 ditto. 612 6 
itto.. 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depét. 
8. d. 8. d. 
hin red roof- Best‘ Hartshill” 
ber 1000)....... 42 brand, plain sand- 
b and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
ber doz.)...... 3 7 Do, pressed (per 
moseley (per 1000) 6 
: 500 Do-Ornamental (per 
1000) . . 50 0 
a vas 526 Hip (per do; 40 
band Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
ber doz.)...... 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley) 
Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
h, or brindled (per 1000) 42 6 
*s)(perl1000) 57 6  Hand-made sand- 
hamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
per doz)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Jey(per doz.) 3 0 
WOOD. 
/Burzprxe Woon. At per standard. 
pest 3in,byllin.and4in, 2 5. d. £8. a 
9 in in. and 11in .14 00 . 1510 0 
best 3 by 9 0 3. 1410 0 
0... 1210 0 
0.” Jess than 
7 in. and 8 in, 
0 Oless thn best. 
00 » 
y 0 0 10 10 0 
fer inandaim bysin, 8.0 0 .. 100 0 
) Sawn Boards 
and 1} in, by 7 in... 0 more than 


Taare 


At pee load. of ah Be 


. 4 

Ltimber (8 in. to10in.) ... 3 

| timber (6 in. to8in.)...... 3.5 0 
) 4 


ish balks .. 
jine timber (30 ft. avera; 


CR COCO OTT 
nah 
= 


JomxeRs’ Woop. At per standard, 


yellow deals, 


first yellow deals, 
by 1 in. 2 
in, by 9 i 


yellow deals, 3in-by 11 in. 
Bin, by 9 in, 1 
tens 
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WOOD (Continued). 
JoreERsS’ Woop (Continued)— At per standard, 
White Sea and Petersburg— £8. 
First white deals, 3in. byllin. 15 0 
= ” 3 in. by 9in. 14 0 
Battens .. 1 
Second white deals, 3in, by lin. 14 0 
2 * $ in. by 9in. 13 0 
Battens .. 
Pitch-pine: deal 
Under 2 in. thick extra. 
Yellow Pine—First, regular 
Oddments 
Seconds, reg} 
Oddments .. . 
Kurai Pine—P. Ss per ft. cube. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. Gud : 
Small » 
Waindcot Oaksdiere er (eeu 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 
fin, do. do. 
Dry Mahogany—H 
asco, per ft. super. a5 inch.. 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch oo 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch . 
Teak, per load 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube .. 
Prepared Flooring, ete. 
Lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot.. 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 
lf in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched . 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. 
lhin. by 7 
matched. 
in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 
lin, by 7 in. ” Be (ras 
¢ in. by 7i in. white » ” 0 10 4 
lin. by 7 in, 012 9 015 
6 in, at 6d. to oa, per square less than 7 in, 
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JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Holled Steel Joists, ordinary £ - d. £8. d. 

sections .. HOO om 8 00 

Compound  Girde 

sections 0 10 0 0 

Steel Comp 0) 200 

Angles, ‘Tees, and Channels, ordi: 

nary sections 0... 10.0 0 

Flitch Plates . (oem al) 0) 

Cast Iron Columns & 8: 

including ordinary patterns... 710 0 .. 810 0 
METALS. 


Per ton, in London. 
Irox— £s. £ 
Common Bars. 810 
Staffordshire Crowi 
merchant quality 815 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars 
Mild Steel Bas 
Hoop Iron, basis p 
» 7» Galvanise 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) _ 
Sheet Ivon Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
» » de. 
” 26 g. 2 
Sheet irom Galvenieed Wie icraceareanattys 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
St. to 20g. 


111 


26 
Shest- leans Galyaniscdsiine pact aality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g 18 00 . 
22g. 0 
» %6e 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Shee 
Ordinary pices 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1410 0 
md 24g. 1415 0 
165 0 
0 
0 
0 


Ill 


26 
Best ‘Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 tt. 
to 8 ft, to 20g. and thicker.. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. & 


12 0 
24g, 13 0 


oll l 


Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 in, 
(Under 3 in., usua: 


LEAD, &e. 


0 uu 
ade extras.) 


£8. 
Lxrap—Sheet, English, 4b. and up a8 1 
Pipe in coi 
Soil pipe 
Compo pipe 
Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne . 
Silesian .. 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra, 
CopreR— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin ” 
Copper nai 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin 
Tix—English Ingot: 
SonpER—Plumbers’ .. 
Tinmen’ 
@Blowpipe 


(ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per ts Delivered. 


EN 


RS orore 
I 


(Ta 


Lee 


15 oz. thirds . 
» fourths d. 
21 oz. thir 
» fourths 
26 oz. thir 


» 21 oz. 4 
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ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


b.Hartley's 24. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
oe a 2d. ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 
ee 28d. anic, Arctic, Mufled, 


and’ Rolled Cathe- 

dral, whit 3h 
Ditto, tinted... 

Not less than three crates. 


OILS, &e. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes 
» ” » in barrel: 


» » in drums 

Boiled’, in barrel: 

ier in drums 
Turpentine in barrels 


0 
at 

3 

” in drums 3.5 
Gentine Ground lnatehiwnietendience com 240m 
Red Lead, Dry ” 2210 0 
Best: Linseed Oi Putty per cwt. 011 0 
Stockholm Tar .. perbarrel 112 0 


VARNISHES, &. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 
Pale Copal Oak... 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oaie 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches 

Fine Elastic Gar 
Superfine Pale Elasti 
Fine Pale Maple 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 
White Pale Ename 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size. 
Best Black Japan 
Oak and Mahogany St: 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin. Black 
Knotting.... : 
French and Brush Polish 


Per gallon, 


eer ererey 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—Al communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

‘The respousibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay an:l 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Nditor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘he receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ita 
acceptance, 

N.B.—Hlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
auy important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


2 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headins 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


ABERDARE.—For erection of seventeen dwelling- 
houses at Godreaman, for the Fforchneol Building 
Club. Mr. C. H. Elford, architect, 32, Cannon-street, 
Aberdare ia Per House. 

G. Smith, Station-avenue, Ynysddu, Mon.* £230 


BECKENHAM. r the erection of a pavilion, 
stable, etc., for the Three Banks Athletic Club. 
Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, architects, Catford Brid; 
WwW. Goddard. .--. £1,970 0 0; T. A. Boughton £1,3 
E. Christmas 1,671 0 0} J. Watt* 0.00... 

H. Copeland... 1,480 0 ¢ 


nd adjoining fire-station, for Broadsta: 
and St, Peter's Urban District Council, Mr. H. Hurd, 
C.E., Council Offices, Broadstairs :— 


Paramors, J.T. May, 

Ltd, .......0.1, £1,004 14 1] Broadstairs*.€1,500 0 0 
E.R, Dunn... 1564 0 0|W.Burton ... 1285 0 0 
W. W. Martin 1,551 0 0 


BRYNMENIN (Glam).—For the erection of a new 
Council school at Brynmenin, near Bridgend, for the 
Glamorgan County Council. D, Pugh. Jones, ESI, 
M.S.A., County Architect, Car 

Knox & Wells, Bangor-street, Cardi! 


. £4,182 


| 
i 
i 
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For proposed alterations 
Church. Mr. Geo. 


BUSHEY HEATH (Herts) 
and additions to St. Pet 


Prynne, F.R.IB.A. architect, 6, Queen 
ate, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by Mr. 
Hale, F.S.L, 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, West- 


minster, Siw. 


E., Brown ...... 0 0| Walden & Co 00 
Holland & Han. W.L. Franklin 00 
nen. 7,640 0 0|Thompson & 
Prestige ¢ 0 0| Sons... 00 
Cc. G. & J. Wate: 
Sons. 0 0; man ae 00 
R, Wilkins & Bowman & 
aire: 0 0|_ Sons < 10 10 
Webs' |J. Honour & 
eee ‘ oa ee: 00 
Longley & - Dicken: 
oe Bee ‘aling, W.t 00 


Idard  & 
Sons 


@ 


accepted. 


residence, for 


erection of a r 
Me Davies & Son, 


srs. R. 


ancashire* 
hool at Pant :— 
Wyndham- 


"Todmorden, £1,505 


"B. rath 


DOWLAIS.- or erection 0 
E. Williams & Sons. 
street, Dowlais.. 
GLANTON.—For 
church and manse. 
Alnwick :— 


1nd improvements to 
. Reavell, jun., architect, 


Masons. 


36,T. Johnston & 


T, Muckle .. 
J. Beattie & Son 174 00] Son, Glanton* £140 18 9 
E. Fordy.. .. 136 14 6 
oe ners. 
J. Straker... : J. Todd... £299 00 
Dodds Bros. 5 0 0 id 
A.C. Burn & 296 0 0 285 7 6 
R npg sbcsrineanered . SAL 15 8 
W man, Alnwick* 37:19 u 
Slaters and Plas 
J. Younger, Glanton* £49 93 
T, H. Darling ....... od 19 0 
Painter: 
‘A, Robertson & Son 90 
‘A. Robson, Wooler’ 00 


GUILDFORD.—For the extension of ice factory, 
aInut Tree-close, Guildford, for Messrs. E. and B. 
Colebrook. Me Clemence & Moon, architects, 
Bank-house, Guildford :— 

Contract No. 1.—Foundations. 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford* . 


Contract No. 2. 


Ww 


Superstructure. 


Tribe & Robinson, Guildford*...... £1,520 
[Seven tenders received, 
Thee twenty: two workshops and new 


tem, etc., in rear of Nos. 15 5, 
Street, Stoke Newington-road, N., for Mr. 'T. 
Messrs. Gordon-Wilson & Co., 0", architects, 1, Vaughan. 
avenue, Goldhawk-road, W. 
J. Thompson & Son 
Heeps, Willard, & Co. 


8 10 
) 


LONDON.—For erection of fencing over southern 
outfall sewer at Crossness, for the London County 
Council : 

Hill & Smith, Lta. abe 0 
Ba; Jones, & Bayliss, Ltd. 
W. Bain & Co., Ltd. 


Rowland Br are 
T. W. Palmer & Co....... 
A. & J. Muin & Co., Ltd. 
J, Elwell, Ltd., Birmingha 


LONDON.— For supply and delivery of a chain pump 
for engine-house at Barking, for the London County 
Couneil :— 

Thames Ironworks, Shipbuilding and 
i OSH AP SRE catch 


o. (Engineers), Ltd. ... 
Barrhend*...cccescsecee 195 0 
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LONDON.—For widening portion of thoroughfare 
at Camberwell New-road, for the London County 


F. & H. F. Higgs 
H. L. Holloway 
F, Rider & Son 


2,192 | H. Lovatt, Ltd. ... 
2,011 | W. Smith’ & Son 


30 Rice & Son 


LONDON.—For the Reamer survey and overhaul 
Bazalgette, for the London County Council :— 


H. Green & Silley Weir, Ltd 0 
Fletcher, Son, & Fearnall, Ltd. 0 
Rrown’s Dry Dock & Engineering Co., 

1,540 0 
1,457 12 
1,13) 0 


r 
chitects, Leeds. Quantities by Messrs. 
& Sons, Leec 
ind Maso: 


orsforth* ... 
Carpenter and Joiner 
Tronjounder: Lu. Cooper, Leeds £686 6 6 
Plumber and Gla J. Walker, Pudi | 
Slater: Son, Leeds* {| 
) 


Painter : J. Nicholson, Pudsey 


WESTMINSTER.— 


of Burleigh-street, for the stres 
Hard Soft Strip 
ra Wood. Wood. | Pavement. 
£os. d.|£ 8s. d.|£ 8. da. 
Acme Flooring & 
294 010 | 235 9 010 
sssversacsessecsee | 298 15 10 | 206 5 10} 264.17 6 
roved Wood 
Paving Co., Ltd. = 197 9 2 |\*22916 8 
J. Mowlem & C 
322 0 0 | 26610 0} =— 


td... 
W. Mu 


rhead 
IL eR end 


— 308 15 0 | 346 0 0 


SOLIHULL.—For mi shouse, Solihull, Wa 
wickshire, for Solihull Gas Company. Mes: Osborn, 
Pemberton, & White, architects, 
Birmingham :— 

J. Moffat & Son: 
F, J. Briley. “.. 616 | C. Bryany. 
T. & W. Thompson ... 598] A. EH. Gas sci, 
G. Reeve & Sons. 5 | Bi 


[Architect's estimate, £530.) 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHANTS. D., 


40, Bennett’s-hill, 


3|T. & G. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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TOTTON.—For drill hall, for 
Southampton Territ ciation, Me 
Hair & Bucknill, architects, Southampton. Quant 
by architect: 

Mackintosh Bro: 
Stevens & Co. 
G. RB. Long. 
Jenkins & Sons, 
G.I. Britten |... 


# Recommended for 


. J. Colbourne 
0 | E. Jukes & Son, 
|B, Creighton, 
‘ottont ..........08 “2 
eceptance. 


i BRIDGE For hi in Beechwood-ay 
Mi Crickmay & Sons, archi 
minster, S.W., and Weym 


= Potter ton. 
Drowley & Co.. 
W. A. Annett .. 


NicholsoMy 
1,715 | “Weybridget..... 
1,660 


Ham Hill Stone. 

Doulting Stone. 

Portland Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Lim 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask &§ 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Willian 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallig] 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest mate 
for damp courses, railway arches, wareh 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terr 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 


SPRAGUE & CO,., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especial: 
Bills of Quantities, &. 


4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, Ei 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wo 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LT 


Esrmatzs COLNE BANK WORK 
oy APPLICATION. 
—= COLCHESTI 


Telegrams : ‘‘Orfeur, Colchester! 


PILKINGTON & 


(EsTaBLISHED 1838), 
. DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 811 


Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Telephone : 0195. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Potonceaul Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFH 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAY 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mine 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOGL, BRISTOL, 


Chief Offices: 


Woo vnevevocoon 


GLASGOW, FALKIR 
BELFAST, & DUBLI 


352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, H.W. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF OUR MUSEUMS. 


DISCUSSION now in 


progress in 


the columns of the Times cannot 


- fail to be of interest 
in any way concerned with 
arrangement of a 
e time past it has been on 
our great collections fail 
sxercising the educationa 
5 they should. 


lent who knows in what 
‘ing to enlarge his faculties 
jhe experience of past ag 


museum. 


to all who 
the design 
For 
y too clear 
amentably 
influence 


Je are not referring to the serious 


way he is 
vy drawing 
but to the 


general public who visit these collections 
with a vague notion that they will find 
them amusing and interesting, and make 
it obvious to the observer, by their listless 
nd aimless air, that their desires in this 
direction are not being fulfilled. 

The system of informal lectures ant 
the: somewhat similar one. of officia 
guides have been devised to meet this 
drawback, and are undoubtedly of value. 
All the same, there is more to be done 
than this, and it has been widely realisec 
hat the objects housed in a museum 


+ 


should, as far as 
their own story. 

We must remember that for the 
purpose of the student, who, as the real 
worker, has the best right to considera- 
tion, it may be desirable to adept an 
arrangement quite different from that 
suited to the general public. The three 
bases for possible arrangements are the 
geographical, chronological, and tech- 
nical, and while these can be combined 
the whole question resolves itself into 
which of them is to predominate, 


ible, be made to tell 
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For the student the technical grouping 


on the basis of craft is unquestionably 
the one most desirable, while for the 


untrained public it 1s quite the least 
instructive. For them the combination 
of works of one period and locality, so as 
scitate the mode 


to enable them to resu 
of life in such a place at such a date, 
conveys much more than the same 


objects to be viewed separately in a 
dozen different sections. This aspect of 
the case has been rec sognised in Germany 
as govelr the design and arrangement 
of the museum to a much greater extent 
than it has with us, and in the German 
museums it is usual to give a large pro- 
sortion of the space available to a number 
of rooms, completely fitted up, made 
to illustrate in every detail the typica 
room of a specified district and period. 

Nearly all our leading museums have 
vere and there made an attempt to 
realise something of such a system, but 
the claims of other methods have limitec 
these efforts. 

As a realisation, within one definite 
period, exceptionally complete in its 
character and highly provocative o 
public interest, we may cite the exhibi- 
tion prepared this year in the Castle of 
St. Angelo, Rome, in which the rooms 
were restored as far as possible to the 
condition in which they existed in the 
XVIth century. 

‘here can be no question that, if the 
public only are to be considered, the aim 
should be to reconstruct all that has sur- 
vived into a complete picture of the life 
of the past, using all the components of 
this picture in their normal relationship to 
each other, even including wax models 


for the display of action and costume, 
such as are to be seen in the groups 
representing the Indian Tribes in the 


Museum at Washington. 

While the case of Natural History is 
not exactly on parallel lines, it presents 
sufficient points of similarity to make the 
same pee iples applicable ; the chrono- 
logical element is only present in some 
brats shes, the geogr raphical is of definite 
importance, but we find genus and 
species replacing the crafts. With these 
modifications in owt: initial definitions 
much of what has been claimed in regard 
to the Technical and Ethnological collec- 
tions applies also to those of the various 
branches of Natural History. 


The conclusion to which we are 
brought, by examination of the entirely 
different demands made on a museum 


by the student and the general public, 
is that it is surely best to recognise 
the impossibility of reconciling these 
demands. If instruction is to be con- 
veyed in a popular form the arrangement 
employed will not be a convenient one 
for the student, while if the student alone 
is to be consulted the public will not be 
much edified. Now neither claim may 
be denied, that we are forced to the 
conclusion that we should provide what 
would be in effect two museums. 

This view was held by those responsible 
for the conditions laid down in the recent 
competition for the National Museum of 
Wales, though no definite opinion was 
expressed as to differences of character 
in the public and students’ sections, and 
the general schedule did not suggest any 
ee from the type of arrangement 
ustial in this country. 
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It might be thought that this duplica- 
ion would materially increase the 
demand for space, and such an increase 
would undoubtedly be necessary in the 
yublic section if the presentment is to 
pe in the form suggested here. On the 
other hand, collections for the use o 
students can take up less room than if 
they had to be fixed in position and 
sroperly seen without the possibility of 
removal from one place to another. 
Again, the general public do no 
require to see a full and comple 
ion exhibiting every shade of varia 
for them the gener ral i impression 1s 
important factor, and a few ty 
examples of each kind utilised in the 
groups before referred to are quite 
adequate. These can even be supple- 
mented with good reproductions, if 
necessary, more on the lines of the archi- 
tectural courts at the Crystal Palace, 
though, of course, not in the rather crude 
and slap-dash manner there adopted. 

The recent enthusiasm fot pageantry 
vives us a hint what might be 
done in popularising the museum; but 
numerous refinements of arrangement 
and detail would suggest themselves to 
anyone making a serious study of this 
question, and the linking up of the 
popular and students’ departments woulc 
give further fruitful sources of interest to 
the planner. For instance, the students’ 
collections may be arranged over, or 
under, or around the public collections 
belonging to the corresponding race anc 
period, while the work of a particular 
craft, such as the smith, the weaver, or 
the woodworker (or, in the case of Natura 
History collections, the genus with its 
subdivisions), could follow out a line 
taken horizontally in one direction or 
another, linking up the various sectiona 
groups. 

All these problems are before us, and so 
far it does not appear as if any really 
logical attempt has been made to evolve 
an organic form of museum. Hven the 
possibility or otherwise of such a form 
is not yet a settled question, and there is 
ample scope for the architect and the 
curator of the future to devote their 
attention to the means we should 
adopt in obtaining the utmost possible 
educational value for all classes from 
our important public collections. 


ion; 
the 
ica 


as to 


———+--+——_—_ 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 
According to the Board of Trade Labour 


Gazette, employment during September was 
fair on the whole, though not so good as a 
month ago. It was better than a year ago 
Returns received from pe firms employing 
58,247 people at the end of ptember showed 
that as compared with a month ago there was 


a decrease in the total number employed by 
them of 72 per cent. in the London district, 
and of 14 per cent. in other districts 


pared with a year ago, there is an incre 
of 18 per cent. in London, and of 0°7 per cent. 
in other distri Bricklayers, masons, 


pair pl and labourers showed a 
decline in ment, compared with a 
month ¢ while carpenters, joiners, and 
plumbers showed an improvement. The im- 


provement compared 
common to all 
trade 


with a 


year ago is 
branches. The 


percentage of 


union carpenters and joiners unem- 
ployed at the end of September was 2:2, as 
compared with $1 a month ago, and 72 a 
year ago. For plumbers, at the same dates, 
the percentages were 5, 78, and 101 respec- 
tively. For London, the trade union returns 
show that the percentage of carpenters and 


joiners unemployed was 33, as compared with 


$6 a month ago and 57 a year ago; the 
corresponding figures for plumbers were 7:9, 


101, 


and 8, 


e collec-. 
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of aw. This 


Ja. 


dioxide ind 


it in no w 
which are deleterious 

Granting that 
and that emanations 
through the skin of 
animals are all rec 


portional to the 


cision, because the quantity of car 
cates the degree of ventilal 
rather than the degree of vitiation, | 
reveals organic impuli 


pure air is 


ucent, 
the reducing properties of t 
be furnished by numbers directly 
vitiation 


NEW METHOD OF MEASURI 
THE VITIATION OF AIR. 


ITHERTO the customary met 
of gauging 
confined air has been to as 
tain the proportion of car 

dioxide contained therein, and to exp 

the relative purity of the air in term 
carbon dioxide, pure air being 

fo contain four parts of that gas in 10, 


the vitiation 


conside 


method lacks 


constituents. 

alwa ys oxi 
from the ‘lungs 
human beings | 
the measur 
ie air she 


due to 


proportion of foreign substances conta 


in the air. These 
nature are conden 
vapour. 


bl 


Based upon these c 


yeing chiefly of orgé 


e by means of we 


onsiderations 18 


new method of measuring the vitiat 
of air proposed by MM. Henriet % 
Bouy at a vecent meeting of 


Académie des Sciences. 


The 


tions :- 


method compri 
—(1) To colleet b: 


es three opt 
concdensatio 


given volume of water vapour from 


air to be examined ; 
cor 


sponding volume of air; 


(2) to measure 
(3) to 1 


the one ing properties of the substan 
in the water of condensation collected 


Hor 
authors employ 
receiver, 
inside which is 


int 


vessel containing ice and salt. 


condensed forms in t 
is removed in liquid 
collected by the 
5 grammes by 

The corresponding 
readily 
after the 
and vapour 


pressure of 


and t 


vapour have been asc 
and 
reducing 


of an hygrometer 

In testing the 
collected t 
Ina flask of 50 em’ 
5 cm of oS 
10 cm’ of 
316 mg of woe Assium 


rom sulphuric 


minutes and, after 


y means of 
E potass 
concentration 
containing 158 g 


2° 


© 


between the readin 
reading obtained by r 


under examination. 
veight of oxygen is 


the purpose of 


with the capacity of 3 lif 


aut 
weight. 


computed by the 


condensation 
indro-conical mit 


roduced a sim 
The vap 
1e outer vessel; % 
form, the quam 

ors being allw 


volume of ail 
usual 7 
the mixture of 


1e following 


condensed 
solution con 


» mg of chromic acid 
acid). 
cooling, 
of a solution containing 
ammonium ferrous sulp 
of pure sulphuric acid at 66 deg 
then taking a greenish 
a burette a weak solut 
ium permanganate (of 
of the 
per 
ypearance of a rose tint. 


ie tension 0 
ertained by the 
1ermometer. 
substan 
is the procedure 
capacity introd 
water, # 
aining per i 
per manganate ¢ 
(pure and 
Boil for 4 
add 10 
per litre I 
nate, and 10% 
the liq 
Into it di 


tint. 


00 
normal  solut 
litre) until 
The differe 
and the stand: 
epeating the ope 


tion without the condensed water gi 
he quantity of permanganate red 
vy the substances occurring in the 


The correspond 
then deduced, 4 


he results are stated in milligram 


per 100 cubic metres of air. 
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‘The following are some _ results 
tained by the authors :— 
Degree of 
Source of Air Examined. Vitiation. 
Parc Montsouris .. Big tig 1 
Quartier de I’ Hétel de V le ae are TO) 


200m occupied by guinea-p! rabbits, 


| and mon 13 
Printing wo dase wos Wed 3 
Difice, ba: ventilated .. os 4 
Dark pa , badly ventilated... 17 
Dressmaker’s workroom .. . 21 


In the last example the eorercnen 
sasuring 104 cubic metres, was occupied 
twenty women, and the windows had 
en kept closed for twenty-four hours 
ceding the collection of vapour. 

(Although the method described cannot 
| applied so readily as tests for carbon 
bxide, it possesses the advantage of 
licating directly the influence of in- 
tious constituents in the atmosphere, 
lich can only be guessed at from the 
sults of carbon dioxide tests, and it 
uld be found of considerable ‘value 
jhose engaged in the study of hygiene 
workshops and other places where 


althfuln is a matter of supreme 
‘portance. 
a 
NOTES. 

K is Hast, and West 
idan Art and $ West,’ * espec dally in art 
a and kindred matters. Mr. 
| B. Havell, late Principal of the 
bvernment School of Art, Calcutta, 


d the author of several important 
yoks on Indian art, is convinced that 
the Public Works and Educational 
epartments as now maintained for 
opagating Huropean architectural ideas 
id methods of art teaching have been 
ipping for the last fifty years the founda- 
f Indian art and architecture.” 
therefore, that India would 
Department were reduced, 
grees, of with Lord 
} to whose reproaches we referred 
vo weeks ago (p. 410), that the termina 
on of the appointment of Mr. J. H. 
arshall, Director-General of Archieo 
sreatly to be deplored. The 
| the importation of Huropean 
eals into India has been no more 
iecessful in relation to artistic matters 
lere than the similar influence has been 
Japanese art. A Western mind is 
able to grasp the symbolism of native 
t, and academic ’conventions cannot be 
oplied with advantage to the art of 
ve hereditary craftsmen of India. Part 
i the usefulness of the Archeological 
lepartment lies in the help it gives in 
irecting native talent, the outcome of 
yecial traditions; and to minimise its 
ower to defeat the ends of true 
roo 


he a 
‘zon, 


course 


1 


We _ have considerable 
sympa with the object 
of the representative and 
lmential Conference of public bodies 
eld at the Mansion House on Monday 
9 consider the question of the ac quisition 
f the Crystal Palace and its grounds 
yr the use of the public. The Palace is 
1 itself a structure of considerable 
aterest, which is endeared to countless 
housands of people by memories of 
appy days spent under its glittering roof 
nd within its beautiful precincts ; and to 
now that it was to be pulled down and the 


The Crystal 
Palace. 
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site built upon would cause no little regret 
to many of us. One of the difficulties, 
after that of raising the money for the 
purchase, is to know which of several 
schemes to adopt for its future manage- 
ment and control, and we hope that the 
Committee which has been appointed to 
consider the most practical scheme will 
be able to prepare one which will be 
generally acceptable. It is interesting to 
know that Sir Douglas Fox & Partners 
have made a careful examination of the 
Palace building, and they find that, as 
far as the main structure is concerned— 
its columns, foundations, and everything 
—it is good for another sixty, eighty, 
or 100 years, if put into proper ‘condition. 


Tue shuffling of seats in 
the Cabinet does not 
usually possess any 
special interest for the architect, but the 
appointment of a new First Lord of the 


Changes at 
the Admiralty. 


Admiralty opens up an _ interesting 
question. We understand that when 
the new processional arch on the Mall 


was designed it was the original intention 
that the buildings on either side should 
form residences for the First Lord and 
for the First Sea Lord, respectively. 

the building neared completion the 

Lord is reported to have expressed 
intention of continuing to occupy 
present house in Whitehall. 
who evidently did not realise that 
Lords, being political, 
and gone to-morrow, appears to have 
given orders that the house should be 


his 
his 
Someone, 
First 
are here to-day 


turned into offices. This apparently was 
done at some considerable expense 
presumably not to the advantage of the 


building. The interesting question now 
arises: Will the new First Lord desire to 
live in the new house provided by an 
appreciative nation for the custodian of 
its first line of defence, and, if so, what 
will be done? Will the alterations be 
again altered? And will this process be 
gone through at every change of Ministry 
or general post in the Cabinet if the new 
incumbent happens to have different 
ideas from those of his predecessor as 
to what constitutes a desirable town 
residence ? 


Mr. Farrow’s letter to 
»the Journal of the Insti- 
tute with reference to the 
lack of any recognition in the Institute 
examinations of the necessity for adequate 
knowledge of interior decoration calls 
attention to a matter of some importance. 
That architects occasionally lose com- 
missions from ignorance of this subject 
is no doubt true, but we cannot say that 
we think it would be to the advantage of 
architecture if they were all to endeavour 
to be experts in the Louis XVI., the 
Adams, the old English, L’Art Nouveau, 
and the rest of the different styles which 
make up the stock-in-trade of the 
“decorator.” The decoration of a house 
should be the outcome, the logical con- 
clusion, of its structure and general 
character. There are, we think, plenty 
of architects competent to deal with it 
in this way, although they could not, 
and would not if they could, produce 
such a finished effect in any particular 
style foreign to their structure as their 
client might wish and obtain from a firm 
of decorators, If the Institute took the 


The Architect 
as “ Decorator.’ 
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matter in hand it. would, we believe, 
strengthen the tendency to treat decora- 
tion architecturally. This, however, 
might not help the architect financially so 
long as clients look upon decoration as 

“applied ornament,” and prefer to have 
it in a different style in each separate 
room of the house. 


We feel sure that 


the 


Wimbledon appeal issued by the Lord 
Son oa ae f London, Dr. 
Extension. Hy Or 0: 

Longstaff, and Sir 
Kenneth Anderson, on behalf of the 


fund for the extension of Wimbledon 
Common, will meet with the approval 
and support of the public. Their appeal 
makes the point that Wimbledon 
Common concerns London as a whole ; 

that London benefits by it, but has paid 
nothing for it; that the Common has 
been secured and kept-. up by local 
residents; and that 1 time now that 
London came to their ¢ ance to help 
them to secure the land ‘of Kingston 
Vale before it is too late. We have 
already dealt with this question in our 
Monthly Review of Civic Design, in 
which we pointed out that buildings were 
rapidly spreading along the new tram 
route from Wimbledon to Kingston, so 
enclosing this district in the town area. 
There is no doubt of the urgency of the 
question, and that it is one which should 
receive immediate support. As an old 
building is often best preserved by 
finding a use for it, so this district may 
bly be most ea ecured by making 
tical use of it which does not 
s character. Such a project as 
centre might enlist the support 
1s of people who are 
not particularly interested in open 
spaces, as such, or who think—as the 
Wandsworth Councillor thought about 
Streatham Common—that Richmond 
Park and Wimbledon Common are 
already large enough. 


a sport 
and the subseripti 


Tue findings and recom- 

he Raeey mendations embodied in 
the Report of the Railway 

Commission are too voluminous to be 
discussed here, but it may be remarked 


that the existing machinery for the 
settlement of disputes is regarded as 
inadequate. Various amendments are 


suggested, procedure modified (in the 
direction of “speeding up ”), and con- 
cessions made which should tend to 
improve an admittedly unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. In view of the nature of 
the evidence given at the inquiry, and 


the tone of the speeches at meetings 
already held to consider it, it is to 
be feared that the aaa: will not 


tisfactory to 


be accepted as entirely 


either side; but if it leads to a better 
und nding and to more amicable 
relations between the companies and 


their employees it will be all to the good. 
It is noticeable that the remarks in this 
column at the outset of the strike (as to 
the futility of industrial bargains in the 
absence of loyal observance by each side) 
are fully endorsed by the Commissioners 
in their Report :— “Tt is clear that, how- 
ever satisfactory the machinery may be, 
howeyer reasonable the settlement, all 
goes for nothing if a contract once entered 
into be not loyally observed.” We can, 
with equal . readiness, endorse the 
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Commissioners’ conviction that “if rail- 
way men will only place the call of duty 
above’ and before every other eonsidera- 
tion they may confidently rely upon 
the British public to support them in 
any fair claim fairly put.” The crucial 
point will be whether or not the new 
scheme incorporated in the Report will 
admit, of claims being “fairly put” 
from the point of view of both parties ; 
and it may be regarded as the most 
hopeful feature of the Report that 
it has been unanimously agreed to by 
men thoroughly representative of each 
side. At the ‘same time, it is already 
evident that’ there is a widespread hcs- 
tility to the Report; and although this 
attitude may ke somewhat medified 
‘when its terms are better understood, 
the outlook is, at present, very dis- 
quietirg. 


Lorp Ros with a 


JBERY, 


Pe eeiate disturbing gift which is 
of Books, is own among our public 


men, has upset the general 

and absurd equanimity with which we 
are apt to regard the accumulation of 
books both in our national and general 
libraries. Speaking broadly, we should 
say that the preservation of books 
published prior to 1830 (to fix a perfectly 
arbitrary date) should be’ maintained, 
and that those published subsequently 
should be subjected to a rigorous revision. 
The respect with which printed matter 
in book form is usually regarded is 
altogether out of proportion to its 
importance. Out of the enormous 
number of books now published every 
year the vast majority have no per- 
manent value whatever; indeed, it is 
scarcely too much to say that a large 
number of them have no value of any 
kind. Works of fiction, facile works of 
travel, biographies, or memoirs published 
merely for family purposes, might all 
very well be excluded from collections 
which aim at any kind of permanence. 
We do not agree with Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, whose regard is mainly for belles- 
lettres, that all possible requirements in 
the way of a library might be contained 
“within the drawing-room of a small 
house in London.” Far from it. But we 
have no hesitation in saying that books 
of the type which we have indicated are 
a useless burden to the shelves of any 
library, whether public or private. i 

eg 
THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS, 
ROME. 


‘Ar, the twenty-seventh annual general 
smeeting of the Society of Architects on the 
18th-inst. the Report of the Society’s official 


delegate at the Congress of Architects in Rome, 
i.¢., Mr. R. G. Lovell, a member of Council of the 


Society, was presented. and adopted. In the 
course of his Report Mr. Lovell says 
“Twas able to attend. the five sessions 


of the Congress in the Congress Hall and offices 
adjoining the Castle of S. Angelo. “A translation 
of the subjects).discussed ‘and-the. resolutions 
carried is- appended. ° eke x z 
Subject. VI.~—The desirability of. a dictionary 
of comparative ,architectural’ terminology.—" 
was made clear,‘and'the comprehensive nattre 
of the proposed international: dictionary will be 
xéalised hy-referring to the. trial sheet herewith. 
The Congress, resolved, that’ the Permanent 
Committee should “undertake this work, and 
that the text should? be supplemented by 
illustrations. i 
» Subject I'V-.—Considerilions as to 
architecture.Several papers were 


madern. 
read of 
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; but the expressed and 
unexpressed opinions of the members were so 
varied and antagonistic that if was found 
impossible to formulate any resolution. 
Subject ILI. technical and arti 
education of the hitect and the architect's 
diploma. The exercise of his profession. beyond 
the limits of his own country.—Considerable 
interest and excitement was created during the 
discussion following the read by M. 
Albert Louvet (author of the Grand Palais des 
Beaux-Arts). M. Louvet’s views were embodied 
in five resolutions, the first one.being to the 
eflect “that the right to practise architecture 
should be free in all countr This app 
to be entirely opposed to all ideas of registra- 
tion. Neitl the paper nor the resolutions 
had been printed or translated, and the necessity 
of following the discussion in four languages 
made it very difficult for the bulk of the members 
to properly appreciate the importance of this 
proposal. Your delegz s supported by Mr. 
W. E. Riley, the delegate of the London County 
Council, and strenuously opposed any voting 
being taken that day until members had_had 
an opportunity of properly understanding the 
resolutions. Although M. Louvet was willing 
to delete this first resolution, there was a-.con- 
siderable number of members who insisted. upon 
a vote being taken. fortunately, however, we 
were able to maintain our objection by a small 
majority, and the contentious clause 
out. It will be noted that this r 
admit of another construction, namely, that 


widely divergent view 


an architect should be free to practise his 
profession beyond the limits of his own country ; 
but the discussion was so involved and the 


wording so ambiguous, that the B: h and 
American contingents considered that it was 
more prudent to adopt the course we did. 
During the whole of this very important dis- 
cussion, which referred p vally to the 
education of an architect, 1 heard no reference 
whatever made to, the necessity of any form 
of commercial training ! 

Extra Subject: Copyright—The resolutions 
were passed practically without any discussion. 
They had been carefully formulated by M. 
Doumet, the honoured President of the Per- 
manent Committee, M. J. M. Poupinel, the 
Secretary-General, and M. Georges Harmand, 
Advocate and member of the Permanent 
Committee. The work already done in England 
appears to entirely cover these resolutions. 

Subj I.—Reinforced concrete.—Several in- 
teresting papers were read, including one by 
Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.1.B.A., which was very 
well received, but it was felt that the study and 
development, of this material from an «sthetic 
standpoint had not made sufficient progress, 
and it was decided that the Congress should 
record no vote on the subject. 

Several papers. were read on :— 

Subject I1.—The duties of the architect with 
regard to his employer.—A very heated dis- 
when it was urged that under 
zertain conditions an architect should be per- 
mitted to accept payments from the builder. 
Mr. John Slater, B.A., F.R.1.B.A., made it 
quite clear to the Congress the strong views 
existing in our country upon this point. Th 
appeared in other countries to be a certain 
justification for this custom. For instance, it 
was shown that in Spain the responsibility for 
the stability of a building was fixed by law upon 
the builder, consequently if was usual in big 
buildings for him to employ an architect to 
protect his interes while the property owner 
employed anothe chitect, who was usually 


a 


ponsible for the d and also for the 
undations. The discussion brought to light 
so many varied views that the Congr nly 


voted upon the main issue, namely That 
the architect should under no pretext receive 
fees except from his employer.’’ The further 
study of ‘this important question was: referred 
to the Permanent Committee. 

Subject VII.—Foreign academies in- Rome.— 
Although the Ame , Spanish,-and French 
delegates: shortly. d ibed the work. which 
their academic > doing (principally that of 
re: h), ‘no ‘announcement was- made ‘as to 
the great, work forthe establishment of a British 
‘Académy {in Rome, This scheme Mr..J., W. 
Simpson has .been, w at for some time, 
and, although ‘his ‘efforts appear to.be onthe 
point; of realisation, he considered <it more 
‘prudent not to imperil the ultimate su of 
the ‘énterp by any premature disclosure. 

Subject —T'he carrying out of architectural 
work for the State or other public bodies.—This 
proved: possibly more contentious than any of 
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had bee 
‘ion arrive 


the other The matte: 
exhaustively ed and a d 
at.at the last International Congress in London 
The London resolution was ‘attacked, on th 
one hand, by those members who desired 
have a distinction drawn between the architec 
and the engineer, and, on the other hand, b 
those who wished to have a distinction dr 
between the official architect and the privat 
architect. The bulk of the British member 
had considered it wiser to support the resolutio 
of the London Congress, and to ask thaton 
fresh vote should be taken, but, upon it bein 
decided to take a vote, they felt free to folloy 
their individual, opinions, and most of ther 
considered that ‘ All public works of a monu 
mental character should be open to publi 
ipetition, and not be designed by the offieis 
hitects.” A great deal of confusion arose i 
framing the various resolutions and amend 
ments and in properly translating into the fou 
languages ; consequently, in recording th 
vario votes the resulting resolutions ar 
somewhat involved, although they represen 
what your delegate and the bulk of the Britis 
and Americans voted for. The official arehi 
tects were naturally opposed to the last resolu 
tion, and, in the confusion, a protes lodge 
with the President, objecting to this resolutior 
on behalf of the British members. I am quit 
satisfied, however, that the bulk of them di 
vote and. approve, and do now approve. th 
olution as it stands at present, namely 
“That with the object of obtaining monumenta 
buildings embodying all the essentials of art 
the schemes in all cases must be prepared b; 
qualified architec and before the work is pu 
in hand the schemes must be submitted to th 
approbation of an institution such as th 
Academy des Beaux-Arts, or to Committees, a 
the majority of those members are architects, 

Larthquake Commission. —Vhe — resolutio 
sking the Government of Italy to take th 
initiative in this matter was passed withou 
any discussion. — 

Next International Conference.—It had bees 
exhaustively discussed .by the Permanen 
Committee and decided that the next Con 
ference should take» place at St. Petersbuy 
in 1914, A cordial welcome was promised by 
the Count de Suzor, the delegate from th 
Russian Government, to all those who woul 
f It is suggested that the Conference shoul 
take place in the winter during the period © 
the high season at St. Petersburg. The genera 
meeting of the Congress unanimously confirmet 


the decision of the Permanent Committee. 
We were given tand that onl 


about 500 memb ates hac ribed 
no official list forthcoming before we lef 
Rome. » British numbered about seventy 
and we believe they were the most numerous 
being closely followed in numbers by th 
Germar It is said that many absentees wer 
occasioned by the exaggerated reports of tht 
seriousness of the plague in Italy, and it 
addition many Roman Catholics declined te 
attend a Congress held as part of a festival t 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Uniter 
Italy and the abolition of the Papal tempora 
power. 

It was evident on all sides that our hosts anc 
confréres, the Italian archite did everything 
in their power to render our stay agreeable ane 
entertaining. Possibly we Britishers were toc 
exacting in requiring the Cong: meetings te 
be of a more formal character. It was Te 
peatedly stated that the London International 
Congress and the Town Planning Congress 
were so excellently organised that it made it 
almost impossible for any other city to approach 
them. On the other hand, we found that the 
generous hospitality of our hosts fil 
moment of our time to overflowing, 
tainly there appeared to be more to be learnt 
outside than inside the Congress Hall.. ] 
therefore refer to some of the functions that 
your delegate was privileged to attend.” 

In. his subsequent remarks Mr. Lovell said :— 

“Commendatore Boni,.who is the curator, 
and is in charge of the excavations of the Fori, 
gave an interesting lecture, with slides, on the 
* Forum of Trajan—the highest development 
of Roman art.” He described his discovery of 
the grave of Trajan at the base of the column, 
and the method he had adopted for determining 
the exact length of the Roman foot, 100 of 
which represent the height of, the column, 
including the pedestal. This also represents 
the depth of earth removed from between the 
Quirinal and Capitoline Hil Professor Boni 
has found that 27-702 metres represent the 
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h of 100 Roman ft., roughly, 91 
aglish instead of about 97 English ft., 
previously suppos Professor Stiibben also 
ve alecture, with slides, on ‘* Town Planning ” 
jnilar to the one he gave at the London Town 
janning Conference. He described the garden 
ies of England as the apogee of domestic 
prk, but claimed that in Germany they were 
uking great advances in the planning of 
wns, 

The Dihnographical Exhibition is a most 
Imprehensive collection of typical buildings 
jeach Italian province, correct in every detail, 
th inside and out. ‘To an architectural 
ident there is gathered together in the Piazza 
Armi samples of all the motifs and details 
ht he would have to search the whole of 


act le 


al terminology.—The fcliowing rescluticn was 
ied :—T'ne Congress recognised the des’ra- 
ity of a dictionary of comparative architec- 
al terminology, and resolved that the Per 
nent International Committee of Architect: 
yuld organise an international,Commission who 
ull continue the work commenced and present 
work at the next International Congre: 
he Congr s of opinion that drawings and 
ptches should accompany’ the text in order 
make the definitions clear. 
Subject IV.—Considerations as to modern 
itecture.—On this subject the Congress was 
opinion that no resolution should be voted. 
Second October Subject II]. 
ic education of the architect 
I the architect's diploma. The exercise of his 
fession bzyond the limits of his own country.— 
gress carried these resolutions :— 
- Tnat the right to use the title of architect 
fuld be reserved to those who have obtained 
Ss a-result of a proper examination passed 
ran artistic technical and scientific education. 
That the title of architect should’ be 
ced in the same rank as the title Master of 
» Doctor of Medici 
3. That the s s 
pied in different countri 
Same general rules. 
. That students should not be able to enter 
lols of architecture until after having 
jained in previou hools the same general 
ture, or a similar culture, to that which is 
uired in the other professions. 
xtra Subject.—Copyright.—The Congress 
Ws attention, on the one hand, to the 
lutions on copyright made during the last 
i y-four years at the International Congresses 
Architects and also at the International 
ngresses of Literature and Art, notably at 
drid in 1904, at London in 1906, and at 
nna in 1908. 
“he Congress draws attention, on the other 
id, to the progress accomplished during the 
» thirty-four years in European legislation 
the protection of architectural wo: ks, 
ably the Spanish law of 1879, the French 
; of 1902, the German law of 1907, and the 
vention of Berne, 1886, and by the Con- 
mee of Berlin of 1998; and. the Cong: 
» draws attention to the resolution made at 
| International Art Congress held in Rome 
April, 1911, when uniform protection. was 
lared legitimate for all. works of art, includ- 
architecture, during the life of the author 
_at least for fifi after his death. 
‘he Congre 
- That architectural work should be pro- 
ed in all its artistic aspects. 


chitecture may be 
while adhering to 
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- That architectural designs, including the 
designs of exterior and interior facades, the 
plans, sections, and elevations, and the decora- 
tive details, constitute the first evidence of the 
ehone ae of the architect and of the architectural 
work. 

3. That the building is only a reproduction, 
on ‘the ground, of the architectural design. 

The Congress confirms the resolution that 
architectural work and all the designs which 
compose it, together or separately, also that the 
construction and all other reproductions, should 
in all international Jaws and conventions be 
protected during the life of the author and during 
a minimum period of at least fifty years after 
his death, in the same manner as all artistic 
works of painters, sculptors, and others. 

Third’ Mecting, October 7: Subject J.— 
Rzinforced concrete, the mode of using it in different 


countries, and how it may be applied to 
great buildings as vegards” the ~ technical 
and the decorative point of view.—On this 


subject the Congress determined to pass no 
resolution, 

Fourth Meeting, October 9: Subject II.— 
D sties and rights of the architect with regard to 
his employer.—Virst resolution; The Congress 
decided that the architect should under no 
pretext receive fees except from his employer— 
State, town, administration or individual. 

(2) The Congress decided to refer the further 
study on this subject to the Pcrmanent 
Committee. 

Subject VII.—Foreign Academies in Rome : 
Their history, the studies and works of the pupils 
their influence in their respective countries.— 
No resolution was passed. 

Fifth Meeting, October 10: Subject V.—The 
carrying-out of architectural works for the State 
or other public bodies.—The Congr repeated 
and confirmed the resolution made in London in 
1906. The Congress considered that it was 
necessary to carefully observe in principle a very 
clear division between the practice of the art 
of ‘the architect and that of the engineer, and 
consequently the following resolutions were 
passed. :— 

1. That architectural works intended for the 
State, municipalities, or other public bodies 
should only be entrusted to qualified architects 
after competitions or otherwise. 

2. That with the object of obtaining monu- 
mental buildings embodying all the essentials 
of-art, the schemes, in all cases,-must be 
prepared by qualified architects, and. before 
the work is put in hand the schemes must be 
submitted to the approbation of an institution 
such as the Academie des Beaux-Arts, or ‘to 
Committees the majority of whose members are 
architects. 

Extra Proposition :—The Congress begs the 
Government of Italy to take the initiative in 
the formation of an International Commission 
of representatives of countries subjected to 
earthquakes in the following manner :— 

(a) ‘To unite all-the studies and the works 
which have been made and are being made in 
all that concerns earthquakes, and also the 
stability of buildings in earthquake countr: 

(b) To elaborate general regulations and local 
regulations for constructions to be built in these 
countrie And to require the representatives 
of the foreign countries present at the ninth 
Congress of Architects to ask their respective 
Governments to create seismatic stations where 
they do not yet exist. 

And to ask that the Earthquake Commissions 


should be composed not only of learned 
geologists, but of architects and engineers, in 


order that these Commissions may, by their 
work, contribute to the technical and artistic 
solution of the question ofj stability of the 
constructions in carthouake countries. 
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THE MICROSCOPICAL 
EXAMINATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL MATERIAL. 


At the second meeting of the Glasgow 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, which was 
held on October 13, the President, Mr. 
Jas. S. Boyd, being in the chair, a lecture on 
“The Microscopical Examination of Archi- 
tectural Material’? was delivered by \ 
John Glen Primrose, A.G.T.C., 
A.Inst.M.M., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the 
Glasgow Technical College. 

The speaker said that, during the past 
decade, perhaps more than in any other, 
there had ‘been developed the science of 
examining and paying minute attention to 
“little things,’’ and in the doing of this a 
very widespread interest had been taken in 
practical microscopy. We are beginning, to 
yealise how yery true it is that things “are 
not what they seem,”’ and although it is highly 
problematical if we shall ever be enabled, by 
even the highest development of ultra-micro- 
Scopy, to contemplate “the mighty atom,” 
or to watch tae migration of “ions,” still we 
get sufficiently near to the proximate CORP Pa 
tion and structure of things with the high 
powers now attainable with the microscope 
and modern lenses that new and vast fields 
have been opened up to us in a way which 
was not deemed possible a very short time 
ago. 

For a long time past microscopy had been 
regarded rather in the light of an agreeable 
pastime than as a subject capable of yielding 
any information of practical value, but the 
science of microscopy had steadily emerged 
from the systematic examination. of almost, all 
material coming under the practical man’s 
purview, until now we find it regarded as 
almost the last word to be said in the 
scientific investigation of “something gone 


wrong,’? which cannot be elucidated satis- 
factorily in any other way. ‘This is true, 
not only of structural and_ engineering 


materials from the metallographic point of 
view, but: also -of many other substances too 
numerous to name. . Like most other methods 
of analysis, however, it is not capable of 
universal application, but, even recognising the 
limitations which must still be set, its worth 
jis very great in many directions which are 
not commonly recognised. 

The author explained that he did not wish 
to be understood as desiring to teach the archi- 
tect or the builder how to set about their 
business, or insist that they must go through 
life with a microscope: at their elbow, but 
hoped to demonstrate how often it would help 
to solve some of their difficulties, not 
necessarily by their own use of it, but by their 
understanding the report of a specialist 
trained in its use. It is perhaps just a little 
unfortunate that these experts are inclined 
to follow the lead of most very technical 
individuals, and use terms and a phraseology 
which is very like Greek to the person un- 
trained in their particular branch, and thus 
much which is of real practical service is 
either lost or overlooked from want of proper 
comprehension. 

Analysis of Stone. 

The ‘branch of microscopy h which he 
was most familiar, had to do with the struc- 
tures of metals and their alloys, but, before 
considering this important section now called 
metallography, he showed some interesting 
photo-micrographs made at comparatively low 
magnifications of different varieties of stone 
and sands, such as are commonly used in 
building construction. 


Fig. 1. Polmais2 Sandstone. 
Normal dressed surface. 


Magnified 30 diameters. 


Fig. 2. 


Magnifed 20 diameters. 


Polmaise Sandstone. 
Decayed edge. Acid treated. 


No. 1. 


Fig. 3. Polmaise Sandstone. 


fied 20 diameters, 


Fig. 4. Portland Stone. 
Normal dressed surface, 
Magnified 20 
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“hige 5. Portland Stone. 
Acid treated. 


Magnified 30 diameters. 


The first investigation was undertaken in 
conjunction with Mr. Samuel Smith, formerly 
clerk of works to the College, and dealt with 
experiments connected with the important 
point as to the durability of various sand 
and artificial stones when exposed to town 
atmosphere, particu y a distinctly acid one, 
such as obtains in Glasgow and most large 
manufacturing centres. Fig. 1 shows the sur- 
face of a dressed portion of Polmaise sand- 
stone, which is of fairly close texture, and 
shows clearly the sand particles or aggregate 
held together in their matrix of “binding 
material, which is of a yellowish sha 
Fig. 2 iliustrates the appearance of the 
tured edge of a piece of this stone, taken from 
the Glasgow Municipal Buildings, and which 
has keen exposed to the air of the city for a 
comparative short time. It is evident that 
the matrix containing over 10 per cent. of 
carbonates has to a very considerable extent 
been dissolved or eaten away, leaving the 
sand grains almost unsupported, and in such 
a condition that rapid wearing away or sur- 
face erosion may take place. This effect is 
said by some authorities to be due’ to a large 
extent to the action of bacteri but, wh 
that may be so in certain s, it would 
appear much more probable in this instance 
to attribute the result to the action of acid 
from the atmosphere. Proof of this may be 
drawn from Fig. 3, showing a portion of the 
freshly-dre! stone after being treated with 
only a-few drops of dilute sulphuric acid, when 
the same pitting effect due to the dissolving 
away of the matrix ‘is observable. 

Fig. 4 gives the surface micrograph of a 
piece of Portland stone, which has been 
polished as well as~possible to produce a 
smooth face, in which there are still cavities 
large enough to show as black patches under 
the side or oblique illumination used, the 
small holes keing really out of focus of the 
microscope objective. Keeping the specimen 
in position on the stage a few drops of acid 
were dripped on to the stone, when in a few 
seconds it was found nec to refocus the 
instrument,.and the very much altered struc- 
ture shown in Fig. 5 was observed, evincing 
what might almost be called the absurdity 
of using such material in Glasgow, where it 
is not. much-used. Both the aggregate and 
binding matrix in this stone are composed of 
carbonate of lime,’ which is readily soluble in 
dilute ‘acid. é 

Figs. 6 and 7 show the normal and acid 
treated surface of the same piece of Closeburn 
red sandstone, such as. was used in the 
building of the Technical College, and it is 
remarkakle how very closely these resemble 


Fig. 6. Closeburn Red Sand- 
stone. 
Magnified 30 diameters. 


Normal surface. stone. 


sveral drippings 
one; but finally 


one another. Not only were 
of dilute acid placed on the 
alittle warmed acid was trie id even then 
no appreciable difference was noticeable. The 
only other exampie worth quoting is that of 
a similar test applied to a"sample of a white 
sandstone, known as the “‘ Blackpasture,’’ from 
Northumberland, which has recently been 
used in the construction of two large buildings 
in Glasgow, viz., the Wellington-street. Post 
Office and the Mitchell Library. This stone 
é ike the Closeburn, possesses a very high 
isting power, as shown by the com: 
parison of Figs. 8 and 9. These show very 
slight difference between the normal smoothed 
surface. in Fig. 8,.and the same spot acid 
treated, as seen in Fig. 9. 

Although sands which are used for mortar 
and, other purposes are not commonly 
examined under the microscope, it is 
quently a very useful adjunct to other physic 
or chemical tests. The chemical analysi 
would actually in this case seem to be for 
most practical purposes subordinate to the 
merely mechanical one of grading, since ‘the 
Jess uniform the size and shape of the 
ticles the better they seem to bind and 
set with the admixed material. Figs..10 to 
13 show interesting comparisons of different 
types of sand in common use. The sea 


Fig. 7. Closeburn Red Sand- 
Acid treated. 


Magnified 30 diameters, 


deft after shaking on a set of 


Fig. 8. “ Black Pasture” White 
Sandstone. 


Magnified 


Normal surface. 


30 diameters. 


sand. Loch sand, such as the Belfast red, 
usually quite sharp enough, but rather fir 
and often too clayey. Crushed sandstone shive 
is quite a good substitute if the grinding h 
not keen too thorough, in which case t 
particles are too, small and uniform to be 
much use. The figure giving the avera 
degree of finen is a very useful thing 
know, and is easily ascertained by weight 
the portions of a definite quantity of sai 
eves. 
multiplying the weight of the particles pags 
by the number of meshes per linear inch, ai 
dividing the total by the weight of mater 
taken, the average of the grades is express 
as a percentage. [Extremely fine sands sht 
a value from 100 to eighty-five, good medit 
sands from eighty-five to seventy, coarse 8a 
ranges from séventy to fifty-five id ext 
coarse material from thirty to fifty-five. 

The following table shows an interest? 
comparison ot the four types of sands me 
tioned above, and it will be seen that ¢ 
weight of any particles large enough to rema 
in the twenty-mesh sieve is added in dire 
and the weight of sand lost in sieving is add 
in to the weight of sand passed through t 
sixty-mesh sieve. It is of value to note 
proportions-of the total weight left on ea 
sieve :— 


Grade of Sand. Sea, 


Not through 20 mesh 
Through 


0 mesh . 
40 mesh . 


Through 100 mesh. 
Lost (x60) 


Clyde River. 


81:0 = 8,100 
os = 48 


10 = 60 


Average degree of fineness . = 53 


id, even when perfectly clean, which is not 
often the c does‘ not show ‘the needed 
“* sharpness to give it strong binding 
powers, as most of the particles are water- 
worn and more or less rounded at the edges 


and corners. Silica sand is better in_ this 
pect, and is specially free from clayey 
particles, whilst mo: of the grains are 


extremely angula is sold as silver 
but ordinarily it is too expensive. River 
hown in the sample taken from the Clyde, 
not contain much mud or clay, and the 
g are only moderately rounded, but, as 
a rule, the average fineness got on grading it 
is low, indicating that it is an extra coarse 


1000 


3,186 100°0 


Now that cements are so largely used 
various types of building, the ordinary te 
ing is judged incomplete without a mie 
scopical analysis of the material at vario 
stages. of its setting, and some of the m¢ 
recent books on the subject of testing ceme 
have published photomicrographs for t 
guidance of those interested in the matt 
practically. The microscope has ‘been 4 
valuable in bearing out the latest chemit 
conclusions that the setti and _hardenii 
involve changes, the principal products 
which are not due to, a crystallising reactio 
but to colloidal action brought about by 
formation of various “sols”? and “ gels,” 


Fig. 9. “Black Pasture” 
White Stone. Acid 
treated. 


fed 30 


eters, . Ma 


Fig. 10. 
uniform grade through 60 mesh 
with few fine grains, 


nified 2) a: 


Sea Sand. Showing Fig. 11. 


meters, 


May 


Clyde River Sand. 
Showing less rounded 
‘particles than sea sand. 


ed 20 diameters. 


Fig. 12. Silica or “Silver” Sand. 
Showing very angular grains 
and good proportion of finer 
particles. \ Mag 


ed 20 diameters. 
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| Fig. 13. Belfast Lough Sand. 
Showing sharp particles, but 
1 too many fine particles. 
Magnified 20 diameters. 
| 
| 


ly are termed, and which can ke recognised 
ler the microscope. 

from the foregoing evidence it will be clear 
t, although the microscope cannot replace 
of a substance, it is 
showing up how the sub- 
ices present are arranged in the mass, and 
his of great service where the structure is 
any way patchy or not uniform, which is 
st often the case. 


The Structure of Metals and Alloys. 


t is, however, when we come to examine 
internal structure of metals and alloys 
t the microscope gives us most valuable 
Hence, since not only can it be made to 
w the arrangement of the constituents as 
ly occur in the solidified condition, but 
h practice it can also furnish a_ fairly 
rate idea of the life history and heat 
iment of the metal, also to a great extent 
fitness or unfitness for any specific purpose. 
orrect thermal treatment like wrong or too 
ere mechanical treatment is quite simple to 
ect, and even in some cases the structure 
aces wrong chemical composition, particu- 
y if some of the compounds formed are 
lh that they segregate badly into patches, 
ich thus cause weakness. 
ron and steel, like most other alloys, are 
ja comparatively complex structure, since, 
the solidification goes on, one constituent 
ually a solid solution) separates or freezes 
'gradually into c ullites, leaving the still 
lten portion enriched in a second con- 
tient, which solidifies in the interstices 
und the first in the form of a ‘“‘ eutectic’’ 
‘solidified mother liquor, which has the 
rest melting-point of the series. This 
iutectic’’ is not a chemical compound, 
hough it may have a definite composition, 
is itself a mixture of two constituents, which 
y be chemical compounds, very intimately 
d and usually arranged more or less 
initely in alternate layers, which are 
dily recognised under the microscope. 
reral lantern slides were shown to illustrate 
occurrence and structure of different 
utectics.”* 
Che lecturer briefly detailed the methods of 
ng and preparing a metal section for 
opical examination, pointing out that 
must be free from scratches and then etched 
a few seconds in a very dilute (1 per cent.) 
ution of nitric acid in alcohol. The 
mination most frequently employed is 
‘tical, a smail reflector being used to direct 
} light vertically on to the specimen on the 
ge| of the microscope.: The ‘chief micro- 
phical constituents “were shown ‘to ‘be 
trite, shown in Fig. 14, which is the ground 
ss of Swedish charcoal iron, wrought-iron, 
1 most of the very mild steels used in 
hitectural and structural work. Pearlite was 
»wn as the portions containing the combined 
bon, and the modes of its occurrence were 
istrated to account for the varying strength 
the material. Figs. 15 and 16 show it in mild 
el as cast, and also as rolled. The carbon 
cast-iron is often to a large extent uncom- 
ied, having separated out in thin flakes of 
iphite. 


i Significance to Architects. 


It is not often -that—an—architect. is called 
on to make an investigation of a serious 
lure occurring in structural material, ‘but, as 
must often be interested in the result, some 
ght familiarity with the appearance of 


Fig. 14. Pare Iron “Ferrite” 
in Swedish charcoal iron, show- 


ing well oriented crystallites. 


Magnified 50 diameters. 


various types of micro-structures is service- 
able in enabling him to follow with a fuller 
degree of comprehension the specialised re- 
ports often submitted along with the results 
of a complete investigation. Several examples 
coming under the author’s notice were de- 
scribed and_ illustrated by lantern slides, 
amongst others being the of a wrought- 
iron angle bar which, through failure, was 
the cause of a fatal accident a few years ago. 
The fractured edge of the metal showed a por- 
tion not far from the bend in which the al 
formation was noticeably different from the 
rest, even to the naked eye. Under the 
microscope the cross-section of the metal at 
this point showed a distinct streak of a highly 
phosphoric portion. The quality of the metal 
was not called into question in the inquiry, 
but apart from the analysis showing too high 
a percentage of phosphorus, the micro-struc- 
ture clearly indicated that it was a piece of 
metal quite unsuited for the purpose to which 


it had been put. Another instance of the 
failure of wrought-iron was shown to be due 
to a considerable proportion of combined car- 
bon having been left in an elongated layer 


through the metal, thus causing it to be brittle 
at the point. 

Mild steel, such as that used for cons 
tional purposes, is chiefly faulty in 1 
either blowholes left from the ¢ 
not completely welded up in the proce: 
rolling, or in having impurities left on account 
of an insufficient amount of metal having been 
removed from the top end of the ingot by 
cropping. These inclusions kecome consider 
ably elongated in the direction of the rolling, 
thus weakening the structure very much and 
giving the metal a tendency to tear or split 
along such cracks. 

A recent case of a roof girder which gave 
with serious results was blamed on a 
ective portion of the metal, but the micro 
scopic examination clearly showed the metal 
to be sound enough originally, but very badly 
corroded at the point of failure, due to m- 
sufficient care in applying protective coatings. 
It is not at all frequent to find mild steel 
in an “overheated’”’ brittle state, but exces 
sive cold working. such as, hammering in 
riveting, occasionally sets up a serious form 
of brittleness due to the deformation and 
partial destruction of. the crystalline forma- 
tion. ‘The microscope readily -reveals this, 
and is also able to show how even a slight 
annealing removes this dangercus state of 
strain. 

Metal which has been subjected to a large 
number of alternations of stress frequently 
fails in an alarming manner, and, as the fr 
ture shows large facets, the fault is usually 
put “down to the metal having become 
crystalline. As a matter of fact, it is really 
the breaking down of the internal crystalline 
structure which has caused the destruction 
of the piece of metal due to fatigue, which 
is brought about by the development of a 
large number of ‘slip-kands*’ usually start- 
ing at the outside and working their way in 
through the metal by the minute quantity of 
débris formed setting up a grinding action. 
The cure for this disease in the metal is to 
allow periods of rest for recovery by renewed 
growth of the crystals, which effect can be 
got much more quickly by a short annealing 
to the correct temperature, but this is only of 
use if the slip-bands have not got to the stage 
of forming débris, after which nothing short 
of remelting puts the metal right again. 

As phosphorus is very frequently present 


Fig. 15. Mild Steel as Cast, 
showing “ Pearlite” (black) 
and “Ferrite” (white). 


Magnified 50 diameters. 


Fig. 16. Mild Steel as Rolled, 
showing arrangement of the 
“Ferrite” (white) and “ Pearlite” 
(black) by mechanical treatment. 
Magnified 50 diameters. 


in foundry irons, its influence must be watched 
in instances where cast-iron employed for 
columns or supports. It may enable the iron 
to withstand a considerable amount of steady 
pressure, and yet fail utterly if it receives the 
slightest rough usage. The size and arrange- 
ment of the separated flakes of graphite is 
very important in this same connexion, and 
instances have been known where too slowly- 
cooled cast-iron has failed through the flakes 
being larger than was compatible ‘with the 
strength requisite for the position in which it 
was used. 

The heat treatment of cast-iron is not often 
resorted to, except in the of white iron, 
which has to be annealed in order to make 
it malleable for certain purposes. One re- 
markable instance of the failure of some 
brackets was investigated ky the author, 
showing that they had been incompletely 
annealed, thus leaving a considerable portion 
of the original structure of white iron which 
was distinctly brittle. 

The examination of failure 
use of a microscopical investigation, since’ in 
many instances it is capable of being used 
as a check against the employing of faulty 
material. ‘his mode of examination is coming 
to be largely used, not so much in the way 
of applying more stringent specifications, as 
in detecting where causes of failure are due 
to unfair duty having been put upon the 
metal, which is unfortunately very often the 
case, or to the use of material which is un- 
suited to the purpose for which it is intro- 
duced. It is only in quite a small proportion 
of cases that investigations have shown defects 
arising from inherent weakness or bad 
manufacture. 


is not the chief 


In the discussion which followed it w 
xed if the lecturer could give a decided 
opinion on the bacteria theory for the decay 
of stone, or account for the fact that Port- 
land stone stood well in London, especially in 
old buildings. He was asked to account for 
the large amount of sulphuric acid oceurring 
in the air of manufacturing cities. 7 

Mr. Primrose, in reply, stated that, although 
not_a Lacteriologist, he deemed it highly im- 
probable that any form of microke could be 
found to exist in a stone which was exposed 
to the atmosphere of cities on account of the 
acid solution which was formed on the sur- 
face and permeated the mass. The strength 
of the solution might at first be ver weak, 
but as it dried, the acid would become s ponger, 
eventually dissolving out the matrix. or bind- 
ing material if it contained much carbonate. 
The Portland stone which seemed to stand 
best in the London buildings was that which 
had been employed 'in' a:seasoned condition, or 
had ‘been erected - long enough ago to get a 
surface skin before the air became even 
onally acid enough to attack it. Tt was 
a well-known fact that the amount of acid 
in the London atmosphere was much less than 
that usually found in the Glasgow a The 
formation of the ‘sulphuric acid was due to 
the fact that all coal contains a» émall 
quantity of sulphur, and when’ burned this 
produces the gas known as sulphur dioxide. 
On coming in contact with moisture in the 
atmosphere this dissolves readily, forming 


. the unstable salphurous acid, which in pre- 


sence of the oxygen in the atmosphere was 
soon converted into the strongly corrosive 
sulphuric acid form. The effect of fluating 
was to form a surface protective, but those 
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Houses, 


Blyth: 


Entrances. 


Mr, Edward Cratney, Architect. 


stones which contained only small propor- 
tions of carbonates, and held, in addition, a 
small amount of natural alkalies, would per- 
haps be found best able to withstand the 
action of city atmospheres. 

Nore.—With reference to the accompanying 
illustrations, the sandstones are photographed 
under oblique illumination, the sands by trans- 


mitted light, and the metal surfaces by 
vertical illumination. 
a 


HOUSES, BLYTH. 


In our issue of January 6 last, p. 26, we 
illustrated Mr. Edward Cratney’s designs for 
a@ pair of semidetached villas in brick and 
rough-cast. On this page are ‘shown views 
of the houses in their finished state. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. 


A LecruRE on “Landscape Architecture ” 
was recently delivered by Mr. Thos. H. Mawson, 
Hon. A.R.IB.A., before the Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association. 

In the course of his lecture 
said :— 

“That we have lost that fine sense of spacious 
planning which has given to us modern 
Edinburgh and so many London squares few 
will deny. Nor will the travelled man or 
woman deny also that, whilst we are becoming 
less spacious in our ways and more trivial in 
our planning, more individualistic and 1 
communistic in our architecture, other countries 
are learning the restraint which ever charac- 
terises the highest art. 

It may be well to offer an explanation for 
this disparity between our own conditions and 
those which obtain abroad. It is simply this : 
that in England when a man acquires wealth 
he seeks the country and the distractions of sport. 

Abroad, as a man acqui education he 
draws, nearer the heart of the city, where he 
finds art, music, literature, and those other 
refreshments of the mind which are necessary 
to his intellectual life. The student of landscape 
architecture finds that the wealthy Englishman 
and the educated foreigner both demand 
beautiful surroundings. The Englishman has 
his. country seat, fine. gardens, and expansive 
domain wherein to take his pleastire. Abroad, 
the. man seeks the city and combines with 
others in providing beautiful parks and gardens 
for the use of all and free to all. " 


Mr. Mawson 


As usually understood, lands 
conjures up to the mind a slight and partial 
infusion of colour, neatness, and prettiness 
into the domain of nature or the surround- 
ings of our homes. Whether these scenes are 
romantic or commonplace, it conveys no more 


pe architecture 


to the mind than dressed-up improvements. 
Others, again, think of it as a happy field of 
lai faire in which there is no constructive 


beauty. To them landscape architecture is not 
an art, but something to play with, which may 
be taken up or dropped at will. How wrong 
this is we will seek to show, 
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The successful landscape architect must n 
only be able to build up in his mind’s eye tl 
whole of the buildings, roads, parks, garden 
ornaments, and utilit armonio} 
comprehensive scheme of which he 
prejudge the effect, but must-have that intima 
practical knowledge which will ensure | 
giving full effect to his dream. 

To do this successfully the landscape arel 
tect has not only to study architecture in ¢ 
round, but he must also have a keen appreci 
tion of natural objects and features, a 
possess the power to weave the natural a 
the artificial together without discord. This 
generally conceded to the art in its relation 
domestic architecture, and very few archite 
would nowadays undertake the design of 
country domain without consulting the m 
who has schooled himself in these larg 
problems of landscape and garden compositic 
To this extent we may say the art is recognis 
in England. How does it stand in relation 
town development ? Surely, if anything, # 
is where the landscape architect is absolute 
ntial. 

In both America and Canada the professi 
of landscape architecture is gaining, a 
must continue to gain, in public appreciatic 


The reason for the greater advance made 
the profession in America than here is threefo 


First, we have the fact that it is a comparative 
new country, which is not only less hidebow 
by tradition and precedent, but one which, 

its rapid growth, provides many more opp 
tunities for the effective application of ¢ 
ordinated architecture; and, secondly, ¢ 
absurd retentions of persons in Engla 
totally unqualified to fulfil its duties, in wht 
hands many splendid opportunities have be 
thrown away, thus the minds of those who 
capable of estimating the worth of the occasi 
are filled with a disgust of the whole professi 
Lastly, and by no means least, we have he 
the most unfortunate etymological significar 
of the term “landscape -architecture,” whi 
suggests to many persons in this country eith 
unwarranted interference in the realms 

nature or a childish attempt to introduce 
into our towns by little patches of futile garde 
ing. If it were not that the modern significan 
of the expression is clearly understood both 
America and on the continent, and that its 1 
has become general and more or less unalterab 
one would be tempted to advise the adopti 
of some other term which would, by its ¢0 
struction as well as its application, describe a1 
designate the ‘architect co-ordinator ” whe 


Houses, 
Mr. Edward Cratney, Architect. 
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South Front. 
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lovince it is to arrange on an effective plan 
aitered and detached architectural units. 

}To avoid a misunderstanding, a line of dis- 
fiction should be drawn between garden 
fsign, whether called “ garden architecture ” 
“landscape gardening,” on the one hand, 
d “landscape architecture ” the term is 
derstood in America. The first relat 


je most part, to the creation of those private 
rdens of which Englishmen have ever 


ason to be proud; while the latter, 
includes the architecture of gardens, 
ost to do with works of a public nature, 
sluding the planning of cities. 
Tt characteristic ‘of the attitude of the 
ic generally to the profession in this country 
id in America that, while here few people 
wadays venture to lay out a private garden 
thout professional advice, the mun 
ll prefers the amateur to the profe 
their undertakings. Abroad, so great: i 
portance attached to the art that schools 
2 not only splendidly equipped, but are 
sreasing in number. So determined are 
nericans to extract the best that the work 
m show that they send their professors on 
hg quests to Europe to study classic examples 
ilandscape architecture at first hand, and to 
illect whatever literature, ancient and modern, 
in be got together for the use of the students. 
‘Here, however, we are differently placed, for, 
anding the excellent curriculum pro- 
y the Liverpool School of Civie Design, 
n many respects is unique, it may yet 
aid that we are still without a school 
here the essentials of the art of landscape 
ehitecture as applied to civic betterment may 
studied. 
This brings us to the question, What are the 
sentials of the art ? And what is the equip- 
nt, theoretical and practical, nece y for 
practice ? Fir it may be emphatically 
ted that the pupil must start with a liberal 
cation so that he may be able to exercise 
lat catholicity of tastes, power of concentra- 
mm, love of orderly progressions and logical 
uence which can only be gained by imbibing 
le spi at least of the sics. On this 
indation must be built a knowledge in the 
find, and mpathetic interest in all the 
tious branches of architecture, so that he 
be able to meet and sympathise with the 
in each branch of the profession, 
domestic, ecclesiastical, commercial, 
al, or otherwi 
to befit himself to design parks, 
and control natural reserves and park 
Stems in a way that a ly with the 
rroundings—that is, hi ign not to be 
‘any sense of the word disjointed, as most of 
English civic parks seem to be, To this 
ust be added, or it must be projected upon, a 
ady of sociology, engineering and architecture, 
tany, horticulture and arboriculture, which 
broadly speaking, the full subject of 
wn planning, which is in the American mind 
zorporated in the term, landscape architect. 
‘He must previously have had an expert 
hining in surveying in all its branches, 
cluding the modern rapid methods of tacheo- 
strical contouring, and must understand the 
ologic and other influences which go to make 
e different local conditions and the formation 
the various soils to be encountered. 
There are other minor affiliated branches 
sorporated with these in the Liverpool School 
Civic Design; such’ as the legal aspects of 
wn planning (seeing that we are more bound 
‘ precedent than the newer country), but, 
oadly speaking, apart from these national or 
sal differences, we are at last following the 
uys of our countries, although we prefer to 
Il the art by another name. 
For the practice of landscape architecture, 
nwever, much more than this is needed, for, 
ke other practitioners, the work of the land- 
ape architect in city development is not so 
uch the design and erection of units as the 
ntrol and composition of extended areas, and 
e harmonising of a multiplicity of features, 
tural and artificial ; the first differing in scale 
id bulk from year to year, and the second 
nstant and abiding. These features must be 
manipulated, with a sound practical know- 
1ge of probabilities in the case of the less stable 
ctors, so as to make at all periods in their 
‘velopment a stately or picturesque whole. 
Again, while in other branches of architecture 
udy of linear perspective so far as it relates to 
e portrayal of individual buildings or groups 
buildings is necessary in landscape architec- 
re, the fully-equipped practitioner must be 
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able to make bird’s-eye views of the whole city, 
not, indeed, with the architect’s close attention 
to detail, but in order to show a masterly group 
of broad areas in mass. Even this does not 
exhaust the list of the more obvious essentials of 
this branch of the profession of architecture, for 
the student must also attain an educated “ sen: 
of locality” which will enable him to grasp the 
practical and hetic po: ilities of the site, 
to build-up in his mind’s eye a picture of the 
city to be, and, above all, to present his con- 
ceptions to others graphically and pictorially in 
too, may participate in 
ed with this enthusiasm. 
7 is a standard of attainment which cannot 
be reached either by way of the American School 
of Civic Design, even if the student shows a 
natural aptitude in these departments, for it 
needs the best teaching of each, supplemented. 
by outdoor studies. This combined course of 
study and preparation may not be necessary for 
the architect in general practice, on the one hand, 
or the landscape gardener on the other ; it is, how- 
ever, necessary for the practice of city planning. 
awing a comparison between the pro- 
fessional standpoint in England and America 
on this subject, it may be said, while the English 
architect too often imagines that what really 
matters is a knowledge of architecture, such as 
is demanded under the examination scheme 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as a sufficient training for the man who designs 
both cities and gardens, the professors of land- 
pe architecture. in America, h equal 
sincerity, hold that an expert Inowledge of 
scientific surveying and contouring, botany, 
arboriculture, traffic problems, and a proficiency 
in draughtsmanship are sufficient for successful 
city planning, and therefore neglect the study 
of architecture. In both cases the outlook is too 
restricted. 

This brief and very incomplete examination 
of the necessary equipment of the landscape 
architect will show that there is pressing need 
for the formation of some association, not 
necessarily composed entirely of professional 
men, for the study and promotion of landscape 
architecture. Assuming for the moment that 
we are agreed that a special training is necessary 
and the profession an important one, can we find 
a sufficient number of men willing to give up 
at least six years to academic studies, and have 
we the means of imparting the necessary 
training ? The answer is emphatically, Yes! 
But the lack of organisation and co-ordination 
so characteristic of our British methods do not 
make for the effective collaboration so necessary 
if we are to frame any project on the lines 
sketched out, and if we are to utilise what at 
present ex 

In a country where the practical instruction 
counts for so much it may be asked, What are 
the prospects ?_ Of course, all admit that the 
profession is a delightful one, but what are the 
We do not know; but 
service stronger or the need 
Our heathens 
are at our doors. cathedral ci 
of Gloucester, with its rookeries and sordid 
you need awakening to ¢ con- 
posses- 


ae 


green spaces, of the restoration of your river 
banks, so that your citizens may take the 
leisure uninterrupted by those constant 


reminders of industrialism from’ which we all 
seek to flee. 

Civic art is so utilitarian in its purpose to be 
civic first and art afterwards, and yet to love 
our city we must make it lovely. ‘This can 
only be done by awakening in the soul of the 
zen that high desire for civic art which has 
so long lain dormant. This dormant pride can 
only be aroused by setting before the people a 
tangible vision of what their city: is capable of 
becoming. The dream of what one’s city should 
be, and may be, and even some day must be, 
will be a special inspiration to those professions 
of the fine art upon which the beauty of the 
city ultimately depends. It is the work of the 
landscape architect to present this dream in its 
most alluring form.” 

Mr. Mawson then showed a number of 
extremely interesting lantern slides, among 
which were a fine series illustrating his. scheme 
for the improvement of Bolton, and a charming 
Set of photographs. showing the laying-out of 
large private gardens carried out by the lecturer. 

A short discussion followed, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Mawson for his 
scholarly and fascinating lecture. 
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NOS. 81 TO 95, KING’S-ROAD, 
CHELSEA. 


Turse shops, of ‘which an illustration 
appears on our front page this week, 
have been built for the freeholder, Mr. 
Charles Pettiward, to replace eight old 
shops, which; were worn out ‘and have 
been pulled down. The old irregular line 
of frontage has been straightened up, and 
a strip of land 5 ft. wide has been thrown 
into the road to widen it at this point by 
arrangement with the London County Council. 

The buildings comprise seven shops, with 
living accommodation over for the tenants, 
and a motor garage, with workshops, lock-ups, 
and office accommodation over. An attempt 
has been made to combine the eight shops 
into an individual block instead of treating 
them as separate buildings. 

The fronts are constructed with brown 
salt-glazed facings and cream and brown 
vitreous salt-glazed terra-cotta supplied by 
the Burmantofts Company. The contractors 
for the work are Messrs. L. H. & R. Robe 
of Islington, and the architect is Mr. J. Pain- 
Clark, of Gray’s Inn. 

———_*-e—__—__ 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The opening meeting, of the winter sion 

of this Society was held at the Society’s 
Room in St. James’s-street on Tuesday. ~ 

A letter was read from the Nottingham 

Building Trade Employers relative to 

“ specialists i which 


1 in contracts, was 
deferred to a future meeting for full 
discussion. 

Messrs. A. Hendy and W. Shepherd were 


elected members and Messrs. C. F. W. Hasle- 
dine, T. H. Waumsley, N. H. Pratt, and J. 
Warburton were elected Associates of the 
Society. 

After light refreshments had been served, 
the members adjourned to the lecture-room, 
where Mr. Harry Gill, M.S.A., a member of 


the Council, gave an interesting lecture 
entitled “Holiday Rambles in Norfolk.” 
The lecture was illustrated by a number 


of his own lantern viev 


and churches in 


of the buildings 
Norwich, King’s Lynn, 
Cromer, and the small villages in ‘* Poppy 
Land.’ The lecturer pointed out the special 
hitectural features of each view,. and gave 
much useful and interesting information. 
The President and Vice-President expressed 
the thanks of those present to Mr. Gill. 
aa 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Royal Archeological Institute: Art and 
History in Westminster Abbey. 

An autumn meeting of the Royal Archeo- 
legical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
was held at Westminster Abbey on the 
20 inst., by permission of the Dean of West- 
minster. ‘The gathering was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and its 
purpose was to complete the examination of 
the mediwval monuments and furniture. 
Henry Howorth said that those awful 
fellows, the architects at the beginning of the 
Gothic period, thought that everything should 
be swept away with the exception of what 
was Gothic, but in the Abbey they had a 
place where the whole history of sculpture 
right down to the latest times could be traced, 
a great museum of English art and history 
combined, such as was not to be seen any- 
where else. 

Mr. St. John Hope, by the aid of a plan, 
described the medieval arrangement and use 
of the Abbey Church down to 1540. Many 
of the medieval monuments, he said, had 
been stowed away into corners: to make way 
for tasteless piles of marble sculpture. The 
Abbéy Church was attached more or less to 
the Palace; no one had any parochial rights 
in it, and when the Abbot claimed the body 
of Henry V., who had died at Windsor, i 
because the King was their fole par 
In the middle of the church was the chapel 
of the monks, perfectly self-contained, where 
they sang the services. At the west end was 
a sukstantial screen, and beyond that, in the 
nave, a number of altars. A platform called 
the Lower Pavement occupied the whole of 
the crossing in the choir between the four 
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great piers, on which stood another altar, 
and at times an enormous seven-branched 
candlestick of bronze, the result of the 
Judaising movement of the XIIth century, 
by which many church ornaments were based 
on those of the temple. ‘The beautiful mosa 
pavement in front of the altar was the wo: 
of Abbot Ware, who secured many of the 
pieces of stone from Italy. The history of 
the pavement was told in letters of brass, 
but every one of these had now disappeared. 
Near by was the Royal pew in which the 
King sat when he was minded to come from 
the Palace to hear a service. Mr. Hope also 
spoke of the extraordinary merit of the early 
monuments. There was more mosaic work to 
be seen there than in any other church north 
of the Alps. The Abbey also contained 
several examples of heraldic art from 1250 to 
about 1500, when heraldry fell into decay. 

The company then passed into the Abbey. 
In the nave Mr. St. John Hope explained 
the heraldry of the carved shields in the 
spandrels, dating ‘from the XIIIth century 
but he regretted that everything was moulder- 
ing on account of the London atmosphere. 

The party then divided into three groups, 
and under the several guidance of Mr. Hope, 
Mr. Peers and Mr. Prior visited the various 
chapels in the Akbey. Mr. Prior described 
the Chapel of Henry V. as the apotheosis of 
chivalry, exhibiting the pride of place, of one 
who lived his life in.a pageant that was not 
at an end on his death. The Chapel of 
Henry VII. was described by Mr. Hope, who 
said that he would argue that the beautiful 
screen was part of the work of a tomb in- 
tended for Windsor, on which considerable 
sums were spent... Within the screen was a 
tomb, which had been broken up and_re- 
placed by the -present one. Although the 
latter was of Italian workmanship, there were 
certain English features about it. 

The afternoon meeting was held in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, where Professor: W. R. 
Lethaby, Architect Superintendent of the 
Abbey, read a paper on “The Confessor’s 
Shrine.’’ The shrine consisted, he said, of a 
gable-roofed coffin, covered with plates, 
arcades, and figures, all of gold, set -with 
precious stones. Matthew Paris recorded in 
1241 that Henry III. caused a shrine of pure 
gold and precious stones to be set. up; prob- 
ably it was begun at this time, but. it was 
vot completed for full thirty years. The 
King’s favourite man of affairs was Odo, the 
goldsmith, and from the Abbey documents 
they might conclude. that the shrine was the 
work of Odo and his son Edward, of West- 
minster. The marble and mosaic basement 
on which the coffin rested still remained, one 
cf a number of examples of the Roman mosaic 
worker. An inscription on the presbytery 
pavement showed that it was laid down in 
the year.1268 by Odericus from Rome; and a 
similar inscription on the shrine basement 
1ecorded that it was the work of Peter, 
citizen of Rome, in 1279. He compared the 
tomb, with that of Pope Clement IV. at 
Viterbo, and said that the best reading of 
the facts would be that Oderic and his sons 
were the most famous mosaic workers in 
Rome, that Henry IIJI., advised by the Pope, 
attracted the father to Westminster, that the 
Pope himself died in the year that the pres- 
bytery pavement, was finished by Oderic, and 
his son Pietro Oderisi made the Papal tomb. 
Possibly he had been with his father, and was 
called kack to Rome. Later, when the Pope’s 
tomb was done, Peter came to Westminster 
to execute the Confesso Shrine. He had 
compared the shrine base at Westminster 
with photographs of the Viterbo tomb, and 
the ‘similarity between them proved, in his 
opinion, that they. were by the same master. 
They might accept it as proved that the 
shrine case and Henry III.’s tomb were the 
work of Peter, son of Oderic, who made the 
tomb of Clement IV. at Viterbo. 

Mr. E. S. Prior delivered a lecture on 
“The Loriden Style.” London throughout 
the Middle Ages, he said, led the way in 
matters of art, and at the background of all 
provincial yles lay the workmanship, and 
particularly the art, of the capital. The 
spread of London’s style meant the spread 
of the “shop’’ style. Medieval art was 
peculiarly ecclesiastical, concerned largely 
with the building of churches and monuments. 
The bishops were constantly in London, and 
their monuments and the work ordered 
by them were sent away to the various 
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cathedrals. London was also the gate for the 
entrance of Continental influences. It had 
no building stone of its own, and had to use 
imported material, unlike the cities of 
Durham, Lichfield, and Wells. Stone from 
Reigate and Caen and marble from Purbeck 
were used, and London was ready to take 
any materials that it could get. London also 
‘brought in masons from the country who re- 
turned home with the ideas that they had 
gathered in the capital. He discussed various 
monuments in the Abbey, and said that they 
contained many details showing that they 
were ‘shopwrought,’’ made of separate 
materials from different parts of England. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hardinge-Tyler, the Secretary, 
for his work in arranging the gathering.— 
Morning Post. 

Surrey Archeological Society : Visit to 

Charterhouse. 
On Saturday, the 14th inst., a number of 


the members of the Surrey Archeological 
Society visited the Charterhouse. The 
Master, the Rev. G. S. Davies, explained 


that, owing to the fact that the Monastery 
was largely rebuilt during the opening years 
of the XVIth centur is often very difli- 
cult to tell what is part of the monastic build- 
ings and what Howard House. The gateway 
and doors are of the XVIth century, but the 
house above was rebuilt about 1700. The 
Lay Brothers’ Observances were first visited. 
They were later the servants’ quarters of 
Howard House, and are now known as Wash- 
house Court, a most interesting red brick 
Tudor structure. 

The Master’s Court is mainly post=Dissolu- 
tion. Three sides have been- spoilt by a 
casing of brick put up by a former Master, 
but the great hall fortunately escaped. This 
fine Tudor hall contains a magnificent oak 
screen, with a fine overhanging-gallery along 
one side, and much beautiful panelling. At 
first the Guests’ Refectory, it was_ slightly 
enlarged, the roof raised, and a_clearstory 
inserted to make it the banqueting-hall of 
Howard House. Later it kecame the 
dining-room of Sutton’s Hospital. 

The great staircase put in by Norfolk was 
much admired. Up these stairs Ridolphi was 


led to meet the Duke, and here, later 
Norfolk was arrested for complicity in the 
plot. 


The Great Chamber was next visited. It 
is believed that the upper part of the great 
fireplace was brought from Italy by Norfolk, 
and the lower part made to match it in 
England. There 1s also some fine tapestry of 
the same date. The chapel was originally 
built as a church in which relatives of those 
who had perished in the Plague might pray 
for the repose of the souls of the dead. In 
1371 it became the chapel of the Monastery. 
The south side of the building is of this date. 
A new bay with columns was thrown out to 
the north by Sutton’s trustees, and contains 
his magnificent tomb. Most of the stalls and 
pews are of the same date. The pulpit is a 
fine piece of Jacobean work, and the Com- 
munion table is famous as one of the best 
of its date, c. 1611, still extant. 


——_--~--—____ 


GENERAL NEWS. 


The Society of Architects. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
members of the Society of Architects was held 
on the 19th inst. at the Society’s offices at 
Bedford-square. Mr. G. E. Bond, Pre 


dent, 


presided. The annual report, part of which 
was given in our last issue, p. 459, was 
adopted. Mr. R. G. Lovell read his report 


as delegate of the Society at the International 
Congress in Rome, and was accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks. We print the substance of 
Mr. Loyell’s report on p. 470. 


Town Planning at Liverpool School of 
Architecture. 

The syllabus (certificate course) of town 
planning lectures for the Department of Civic 
Design at the University of Liverpool School 
of Architecture has been issued. The follow- 
ing courses have been arranged :—(A) “ Out- 
lines of Town Planning ” ; lecturers, Professor 
Adshead and Mr. Akercrombie. (B) “ Civic 
Engineering and Hygiene”; lecturers in 
engineering, Professor Brodie and Mr. Aman; 
lecturer in hygiene, Professor Hope. (C) 
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“Civic Law’; lecturer. 
Dowdall. (D) “ Civie 4 ect 
Professor Adshead. (E) ‘‘ Civic Decoration” 


lecturer, Professor Adshead. (F) “ Park: 
and Gardens lecturer, Mr. Thomas H 
Mawson. 


Repairs at the Houses of Parliament. 

During the recess the frescoes in the corri 
dors leading to the lobbies of the House 6 
Lords and House of Commons have beet 
restored under the direction of Professor $i 
Arthur Church: The six historical picture 
behind the Strangers’ Gallery and at the badl 
of the Throne in the House of Lords hay 
been cleaned. The work carried out by th 
Office of Works since August includes ; 
thorough cleansing of the House of Commons 
The brasswork and carving has also bee 
repaired. In Westminster Hall, at the soutl 
end, the three principals-of the roof have bee 
venovated, parts of the wood which ha 
having Leen removed and fresl 
pieces of oak bolted in. 


Royal Academy of Arts. 

The winter exhibition at Burlington Hous 
will be devoted to works of Old Masters am 
deceased British artists, with paintings by th 
late Josef Israels, Corresponding Membet 
R.A., and of the late E.. A. Abbey, RA 
On November 8 election will be made of @ 
Associate to the vacancy occasioned by th 
death of Mr. Abbey. Unless the King 
signature can be appended to the diploma 
before his Majesty sails for India 
Associates can be officially elected durin 
the autumn to fill the places of Mr. B 
Bramley and Mr. <A. Parsons, recentl, 
elected full Academicians. 


Tattershall Castle, Lincs. 

The Governors of the Manches' Whit 
worth Institute -have lent for exhibition }j 
the Walpole Society in the Grafton Gallerie 
a large water-colour view of the Castle painter 
by Thomas Girtin, and first shown by hin 
in the Royal Academy Rooms in 1799. 


Preservation of Stone Masonry and Frescoes. 

Sir Arthur just retired afte 
more than thirty years’ service from the Chai 
of Chemi Royal Academy. He ha 
signalised his term of office by manifold te 
search, and the steps he took for resistin 
the evil effects of sulphuric acid upon mam 
of our public buildings and paintings. Hi 
applied the Baryta process to the walls 0 
Westminster Abbey, Chapter House, am 
Palace, the Bodleian Library, the Chapel a 
Holyrood, and Greenwich Hospital, wher 
he ored a decorative painting ky Genti 
leschi, besides the wall paintings in West 
minster Palace. The process is applicable t 
statuary of bronze and marble placed i 
exposed situations. 


“Nab Wood,’’ Windermere, Westmorland. 

The freehold estate known as “Nal 
Wood,”’ formerly occupied ky the owner, th 
late Geo. A. Pritt, and comprising a moder 
residence with extensive gardens and ground 
on the eastern shore of lake Windermere, ha 
been sold by private treaty by Messrs 
Trubshaw & Gibson to Major G. Armitage 
Alterations and additions to the house amt 
grounds are now in progr and are bein 
carried out to the designs. of Messrs 
Trubshaw son, who have designed al 
extensive terrace and garden scheme. 


Incandescent Glow Lamps. 

The first of the special s 
lectures on ‘“ Illumination” 
take ‘place at Batter: 
delivered by Profes J. T. Morris o 
October 17. On this occasion the lectur 
dealt with incandescent glow lamps, layin 
stress on the enormous progress of the las 
few years, and the extraordinary difficultie 
that had been successfully overcome i 
making metallic filament lamps. The gradua 
evolution of the carbon filament, Nernst 
Tungsten, and Tantalum lamps, the method: 
of attaching the filaments, and making allow 
ance for the “sag,’’ were illustrated by 3 
Series of lantern slides. The actual filament 
used in various types of carbon and metalli 
filament lamps were mounted intact ol 
one of these slides, and thrown upon tht 
screen in order to show their comparatiy 
thinness, and the Jecturer subsequent] 
showed that even these fine wires coult 
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ypport a tension of a 2-Ib. weight without 
apping. A great variety of the latest 
ypes of lamps was also shown, including the 
Itest 200 v. 15-c.p. Osrani lamp, and the 
lbw drawn-wire Mazda lamps. A series of 
curves on metallic filament lamps (the 
est ti of the National Physical 
jaboratory) also attracted much attention. 


! Subways in che City. 

) At a meeting of the City Corporation on 
he 19th inst. the Streets Committee ed for 
jarliamentary powers to construct a subway 
yr pedestrians across Cannon-street, near the 
ansion House Station, at an estimated cost 
; 16,0007. Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., said 
| was true that the Mansion House subways 
re only used ky from 12 to 14 per cent. of 
i cross, but even that per- 
tage represented more than 20,000 persons 
, besides those who used the stations. 
the report was carried. On the recommenda- 
jon of the Streets Committee the Court sanc- 
joned a subway between the Moorgate-street 
bation of the Metropolitan Railway and the 
jijacent station in Finsbury-pavement of the 
jreat Northern and City Railway. The Court 
ave its consent to the introduction of a Bill 
) Parliament by the London County Council 
nthorising the construction of a tramway in 
lishopsgate from the City boundary to 
iddlesex-street. 


C. S. Rolls Memorial. 

‘The statue erected to the memory of the 
te Hon. Charles Stewart Rolls, M.A., 
LR.G.S., A.M.I.Mech.E., in Agincourt- 
Monmouth, facing the Shire Hall, 
veiled on October 19, was sculptured 

s A. The monu- 
lent, of bronze, 16 ft. high, represents Mr. 
olls habited as in his flight across the 
hannel, and holding in his hands a model of 
1 aeroplane; on the pedestal are bronze 
anels symbolical of aviation, ballooning, 
id motoring. 


aclagan Memorial Window, Newington Butts. 
‘The Bishop of London will dedicate on 
tober 31 the memorial window to the late 
rehbishop Maclagan in St. Gabriel’s Church, 
‘ewington Butts, the church of which the 
te Archbishop the founder. At the con- 
usion of his ministrations at Gabrii 
is plan for filling the east window w 
pmpleted only so far as the centre light was 
cerned ; in this was depicted, in ascending 
‘der, “The Annunciation,” “The Cruci- 
xion,” and “ The Ascension’’; exactly what 
p had designed to fill the two sidelights has 
ow. been completed. Dr. Maclagan’s con- 
‘ption of St. Gabriel took cognisance of the 
aint’s appearance to Daniel and to Zachari 
id _these,appearances furnish the themes for 
1e lower panel pictures, in the left and right 
md lights respectively. The upper panels 
ping devoted to the ‘Agony’? and the 
Women at the Tomb,’’ occasion has also 
pen taken to fill the two quatrefoils, with 
agels, which are superimposed, above the 
yo sidelights, and nearly level with the top 
anel of the centre light, in which is depicted 
‘ Morris & Sons, 
, have* executed 


| Art Publications. 

‘The Connoisseur announced for publication 
1 the 23rd inst. the life and works of Sir 
fenry Raeburn, R.A., by Mr. James Greig. 
he volume contains more than fifty 
lustrations and a- catalogue of Raeburt 
orks. The Christmas Number of the Art 
ournal is devoted to the art of Mr. 
tanhope A. Forbes, R.A., whose son, by the 
ay, has just entered the schools of the Archi- 
actural Association. 


Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
The new buildings on the eastern terrace 
te nearly completed. Six companies of 
adets will be accommodated in the two wings 
f the buildings, which. cover an area of 
Imost 1,000 ft. ky 200 ft. in extent. The 
eneral design Cla in manner; the 
entral block has a Doric portico, with an 


> 
mic columnar Order above, and a copper- 


avered octagonal dome. Covered corridors 
xin'the wings to the main block, faced with 
easter stone to the first-floor level, and of 
ed brick with stone dressings on the upper 
wo floors; in lieu of the old cubicles the 
adets’ rooms, thirty-five on each floor, are 
1 fi. 6'in. by 9 ft. 9 in., and from 10 ft. to 
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11 ft. high. 
48 ft. wide, 


The dinner-hall is 156 ft. long, 
and 24 ft. high to the apex of 
the domed ceiling. Ina vault are four 20-ft. 
hoilers, whose shafts draw all smoke from 
the furnaces, which heat water for the radia- 
tors in the halls and corridors, the pipes in 
the cadets’ and officers’ quarters, and the 
bathing and dome service systems. The 
buildings have been erected, at a cost of 
nearly 450,000/., by Mr. T. Rowbotham, of 
Birmingham, to the designs in every detail 
of Mr. H. B. Measures, M.V.O., F.R.I.B.A., 
Director of Barrack Construction, War 
Office; Mr. E. Peers was chief clerk of the 
works. The whole interior of the older 
buildings, erected in 1811-2, is to be recon- 
structed forthwith. 
Faculty Pews. 

The holding of faculty pews in our churches 
is somewhat anomalous in these modern times, 
but in some churches their remoyal is to be 
deprecated, as destroying the character of 
the church and the stamp of its antiquity ; 
the old oak pews, too, often being removed to 
give place to less cumbrous modern seating. 
is not often, however, that the rights of 
faculty pewholders are shown to constitute 
an obstacle to securing the safety of the rest 
of the congregation. The Vicar and Church- 
wardens of the celebrated Priory Church at, 
Christchurch have recently applied for a 
faculty for the removal of the galleries from 
the north and south transepts and for other 
improvements, but. this was opposed by the 
holders of certain faculty pews. The Dio- 
cesan Architect had made a report that the 
north gallery, with its narrow staircase, was 
a veritable deathtrap in case of fire, and the 
Chancellor, in his judgment, said that unless 
the owners ofthe faculty pew in that gallery 
undertook to repair the gallery and to re- 
move this danger a faculty would be issued 
for the removal of the gallery, a faculty pew 
being provided for the holders in some other 
agreed position in the church. This seems 
a reasonable condition to impose, and in this 
case the galleries would appear to offer no 
advantages, as the report made by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., Diocesan Archifect, sets forth 
that the galleries of early AIXth century 
period are ugly and obstructive, and in the 
case of the north gallery dangerous by reason 
of its narrow staircase, and that their removal 
would greatly contribute to restoring its 
ancient beauty to the interior of the church. 
The learned Chancellor granted a faculty for 
the other objects of the petition, comprising 
the transfer of the organ-blowing chamber 
from the south gallery to the transept below, 
the provision of second communion table 
outside the choi een, and reseating in the 
transepts and nave. The costs of the hearing 
and opposition must, he said, devolve upon 
the applicants. 


Se 
BOOKS. 

The Cathedrals of Central Italy. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. With fifty-one illus- 
trations. (London: T. Werner Laurie, 
Clifford’s Inn, Fleet-street. 16s. net.) 


Mr. Francis Bumpus is a voluminous writer, 
with an evident love for architecture and a keen 
appreciation of the masterpieces of the art. 
He writes enthu: cally of work he admires, 
and though his gossipy narrative is sometimes 
a little too discursive, it must be admitted 
that his volume is both readable and instruc- 
tive. It is intended, we presume, princi- 
pally for the educated layman interested in 
the works of architecture, but it contains 
much that will appeal to the architect. Mr. 
Bumpus has the right perception of the value 
of architecture to a nation when he says: 
“ Architecture and the arts subsidiary to it 
not only throw a lustre on the reign of kings, 
but in the monuments they erect sum up most 
completely the. cultivation and tendencies of 
the nation, keep its memory green, and where 
its glory has departed and all else has been 
swept away, still point to the greatness and 
intelligence of the people.’’ There is nothing 
new in the observation, but the point is worth 
making whenever opportunity occurs, 
especially in such a work as this. The first 
chapter is devoted to ‘The Journey,” 
the author having a great deal to say in 
these seventy-eight pages—not always akout 
architecture—that. is interesting, giving the 
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result of careful observation and investiga- 
tion; and this interest and impression are 
a perusal of the subsequent 
‘There are two chapters on the arts 

to architecture :—I. ‘ Stained 
Glass Painting ’”’; II. “Sculpture”; followed 
by a chapter on “The Romanesque” and 
three chapters on “ The Gothic.” The work 
includes an index and over fifty illustrations, 
two or three of which are coloured plates 
from paintings by Stafford Leake. This is 
one of the best works which, in our opinion, 
the author has written, and we are glad to call 
attention to 


Practical Mathe 


matics and Geometry. By 
Epwarp L. B: nd FREDERICK CHARLES 
wortH. Part III. 
(London : B. T. Batsford. 
3s. net.) 

Tus book, with Parts I, and II., forms a 
progressive course of instruction so arranged 
that students can acquire by easy stages the 
knowledge necessary for passing the technical 
examinations of the Board of Education and 
for assisting them afterwards in practical 
work. The present volume has been written 
to cover the extended course resulting from 
the recent decision of the Board of Education 
to discontinue Stage I. Examinations in prac- 
tical mathematics and geometry. The book is 
very clearly written, well illustrated with dia- 
grams, and excellently produced. It will be 
found a valuable guide for advanced students. 


Course. 
Pp. 776. 
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A.M. Inst.E.E. (London 
Ltd. 1911. Pp. 197. 2s. net.) 

very handy little book, written from the 
idpoint and free from .all com- 
ted technical matter. The installation of 
and cables by various methods is dealt 
with clearly, and the numerous diagrams of 
connexions for all types of electrical machines 
in general use should enakle the wireman to 
wire and connect’ to any generator or motor 
with the necessary auxiliaries. 


Practical Advice on Gasfitting. By R. 
Harxerr. (London: Walter King, Office 
of the Journal of Gaslighting, 11, Bolt- 
court, E.C. Price 2s. 6d.) 

Tus little work is by a man who understands 
his subject, for Mr. Ha i stant 
Superintendent of the City ( 
Mains and Distribution Department. It is a 
practical little Look, the information in which 
1s clearly stated, and the facts, as the author 
claims, can readily be grasped. The work 
contains several diagrams, etc., in order to 
make the author’s meaning clear. 


Electrical Mining Installations. By P. W. 
FrenpeMaAcHER, A.M.Inst.E.E. (London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd., Orange-street, 
Leicester-square, W.C. 2s. net.) 

Tus volume is intended specially for colliery 
engineers and contract gaged in the 
installation of electrical plant for mining pur- 
poses. The book includes chapters on generat- 
ing plant, generating-station switch gear, 
electric haulage, electric pumping, and electric 
ventilating. ‘he work contains _ several 
explanatory diagrams. 


Guide to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. 


(London: J. S. Withers & Spooner, 
Chartered Patent Agents, 323, High 


Holborn.) 
Tuts is the fifth edition of a useful little 
guide the obiect of which is to explain to 
inventors the elementary steps necessary, in 
connexion with the protection of inventions 
and the re; ration of trade marks and 


designs. It is not exhaustive, but deals with 
points on which inventors often require 
information. 
——_+--—_—_ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Att Saris’ Cuurcn, Horsrneary. By 
Catherine E. Parsons. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net.) 

Pyro By Chas. R. Darling. 


(London : &F 
Remrorcep C 


Spon, Ltd.) 
RETH Construction. By 
M. T. Cantel R.L.B.A. (London: E. & 
F. N. Spon, Ltd. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Cuurca Srupy. By M. M._ Penrose. 
(London: The National Society. 4s. net.) 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Mr. E. 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—A loan of 15,000/. is to ke made 
to the Hampstead Borough Council for the 
purpose of street lighting by electricity in 
place of incandescent gas lighting now in use. 

The Kensington Royal Borough Council is 
to receive a loan of 550. for acquisition of 
certain property, and a loan to the Guardians 
of Holborn Union of 4,7007. for Poor Law 
purposes. 

Scoot, Srrpney.—It was reported by the 
Education Committee that the Senrab-street 
School, Stepney, is to be enlarged to provide 
accommodation for 1,162 children, and that 
plans had been approved for that purpose. 

Scxoors.—The York-road School, Islington, 
is to be enlarged at a cost of about 1,190/. 
Heating apparatus and electric lighting are 
to be installed at the Great College-street 
School, St. Pancras. Various alterations are 
to ke carried out at George Green’s School, 
Poplar. 

New Scroon.—The same Committee also 
reported that revised plans have been ap- 
proved for the erection of a new Rural Council 
School at Dockhead, Bermondse: 

REconsTRUCTION OF OFF. ‘The « girls’ 
offices of the St. Barnabas School, Hanover- 
square, are to be reconstructed, and the Com- 
mittee haye approved plans for that purpose. 

CroaKroom.—A new cloakroom is- to be 
erected at the St..Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
School, plans having already been passed for 
the work. 

Cuter Free-Sration.—In a report by the 
Fire Brigade Committee it was stated that the 
extension of the chief fire-station has now been 
completed. The. testing ground at this 
station is being lighted by electricity at a 
cost of about 55/. Electric lighting “is also 
to be installed. at the east and north-east 
blocks of this station at a cost of-about 2357. 

Waiterriars  Frre-Srarron.—Alterations 
are to be carried out at this station at a cost 
of 1,5557. 

Dritt Towrr.—A drill tower is to be 
erected at the Bethnal Green Fire Station at 
a cost of about 1002. 

Orp Oak Esrare.—In a report of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
it was stated that good progress had been 
made with the erection of houses on this 
estate, and that it was proposed to erect 
eighteen more cottages and three shops on 
the estate. 

Lisrary, Epucation Orricrs.—The Estab- 
lishment Committee reported that it . was 
necessary to provide additional accommoda- 
tion for the books in the library at the 
Education Offices, and that the estimated 
cost was 1137. 10s. 

Sr. Pavt’s Briper.—tin a joint report of 
the Highways Committee and Improvements 
Committee it was recommended that Parlia- 
mentary powers should be sought for the con- 
struction of tramways from Southwark-street 
over the proposed new bridge. It was stated 
ky the Finance Committee that this proposal 
would require the expenditure of 350,000J. 
towards the cost of widening St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and the construction of tramways 
and subways. 2 

An amendment was put forward by Mr. 
J. D. Gilbert asking that a scheme should be 
submitted for the provision, on the basis of 
the Home Office suggestion, of a new road 
in continuation of the proposed southern 
approach to the bridge. 

This amendment was opposed by Lord Alex. 
Thynne, who contended that it was not wise 
to construct such:a new road until they knew 
the character and volume of the traffic which 
would pass over the bridge. 

It was also pointed out by Mr. Hayes 
Fisher that it would probably be six or 
seven years before the bridge was finished, and 
experience showed that it was not always an 
economical policy to buy land in’ advance of 
the time when it would be wanted. 

Further consideration of the’ matter. was 
then adjourned. 8 

Apmirauty Arch Improyement.—It was 
reported by the Improvements Committee that 
terms chad been arranged for the, acquisition 
of all interests in the. property needed for the 
Mall and Charing Cross improvement. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects. 

Str,—In the Report of the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Society of Architects, 
published in your last issue, I. find the 
following :— 

“The meeting was consequently adjourned, 
and in due course your Council received an 
intimation from the Council of the Royal 
Institute that they proposed to make an 
application to the Pri Council for a 
supplemental Charter, which would give the 
necessary powers to enter into the agreement.” 

This I kelieve to be the first information 
that any ordinary member of the R.I.B.A. 
has received that such an intimation had been 
given by the Council of the Royal Institute 
to the Council of the Society of Architects, 
and I am astonished that such an arrange- 
ment should have been made without consult- 
ing the general body, and that it should have 
been left to the Society of Architects to 
declare the manner by which they hope to 
be absorbed. W. H. Burt, A:R.1.B.A. 
The report quoted by our correspondent 
does not exacily. convey the state of affairs. 
We understand. that the R.I.B.A. agreed to 
take steps towards securing a Charter, and the 
first of these steps would be to. obtain the 
authority of th eral body, which has not 
yet been done 


The Breaking-up of Landed Estates. 

Srr,—The breaking-up of so many landed 
estates throughout the country will remove an 
influence which for centuries has been. identi- 
fied with our great landowners in the pre- 
servation of natural scenery. This may be 
seen on all sides in town and country; in 
London it gave us the 400 garden squares of 
which we may well be proud, and in the 
country that influence has preserved the land- 
scape in innumerable places. 

As this influence wanes, can we look for 
another conserving force without the inter- 
vention of a public authority? This question 
appears. to me to be answered in the affirma- 
tive by a landowner who, in submitting to 
tion lands in Hynsford and Farningham, 
ars the erection of .objectionakle buildings 
by a condition of sale that each building shall 
be subject to the approval of the Royal Insti- 
tute. of British Architects. All purchasers 
being under like restrictions, all are alike 
benefited, and the community gains. 

Those who. know the valley of the Darenth, 


with lLullingstone Park, the seat of Sir 
William Hart-Dyke, and the Elizabethan 
mansion of. Frank’s Hall, recently purchased 
and restored by Earl Bathurst (whose 


ancestors occupied it in Tudor times), will 
appreciate this effort to preserve the old- 
world setting of a valley which owes so much 
to the celebration of Arbor Day by the annual 
planting of shade trees in the thoroughfares 
and fruit-trees in the cottage gardens of 
Eynsford and Farningham. 

This proposal to substitute the influence of 
the Institute of British Architects for that of 
the great landowner will, I trust, be cordially 
supported. Marx H. Juper. 


White-Lead. 

Srr,—You have a “ Note’ in your issue of 
the 20 inst. condemning the use of white-lead 
as a pigment on the ground of its being 
necessarily injurious to the health of the 
painter. During forty-five years I employed 
many thousands of painters, and can say that 
in point ‘of health and healthy appearance 
they compared quite favourably with any 
other class of operative. Some of these men 
Thave known for thirty, forty, and fifty ye 
During this time there have been’ a few 
ca of what is called “painter’s colic,” 
which have mostly responded to treatment in 
a few days; I can remember but one case 
causing death, and in this case the victim 
was a zealous, good workman, but personally 
untidy and careless of himself, 

“ Undoubtedly there are some constitutions 
predisposed ** to being affected by lead, and 
these persons should never become painters. 

There are certain conditions of work, well 
understood and for the last sixty years acted 
on ‘by all. good painters and employers, in- 
dispensable to the safe use of white-lead ; 
these are personal cleanliness and the in- 
variable washing of hands before meals and 
before leaving work. ‘It becomes a fixed 
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habit, with the men, and facilities for it are 
a recognised part of the employer's provision 
of materials and plant on a painting job, as 
it is one of the foreman’s duties to see that 
the practice is okserved. If it be true that 
there is lately an increase in the number of 
cases of lead-poisoning reported, I think this 
may be explained in two ways :—Firstly, that 
for cheap contract work many casual hands 
are taken on who are not trained painters; 
secondly, that since compensation claims for 
lead-poisoning can be made on the employer, 
even after a few days’ engagement, “lead 
symptons’’ have become more frequent. 
Great efforts are made by those interested 
in “white zinc’? manufacture to make the 
most of the faults of ‘‘ white-lead,” but the 
latter has qualities for which, in our climate, 
zine is no substitute. 

Tt is many years since I have employed any 
painter, nor have I the remotest interest in 
Jead manufacture, but my own, long experi 
ence does not confirm this determined out- 
cry against a valuable material. 

J.D. 


CRACE. 


Architects and Shop Designs. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Vale, who 
writes in. your issue of September 1, finds 
shopkeeper clients more difficult to deal with 
than they are here. The large drapers, ete, 
who have had considerakle experience of 
London shops that they gain by setting 
back the shov and form an arcade along 
the front, as the area of glass can be greater 
by designing the divisions with recessed bays, 
and this, they consider, compensates them 
for the loss of area. Their customers are also 
able to shop in comfort in all weathers, as 
they are protected from rain and sun. We 
experience no trouble from shadows. 
Singapore. ARCHITECT. 
geo es 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Horselydown. 

Srr,—Will you oblige by informing me 
if St. John’s Church, Southwick, county of 
Surrey, is in existence now? I am anxious 
to know if a monument erected to Benjamin 
Kidney now exists. It was erected in accord- 
ance with his will in the year 1787 or 1788 in 
the old church. I find that the monument 
erected to John Gower, who died in 1402, has 
been removed from the Chantry of St. John, 
where he had been buried in accordance with 
his will, and was re-erected in St. Mary’s 
Overies, now St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

I find on one map of London St. Olave’s 
Union and a church at the back of the 
Union, from High-street, Borough, down St. 
Thomas-street, Crufix-street, to Artillery- 


* street; this last street should ke in front 


of this old church marked on my map. On 
examining the list of churches I fail to find a 
St. John, Southwark. You have given us 
many particulars on churches; can you kindly 
oblige me? W. Iszs Brown. 
[*.* Our correspondent’s letter relates 
clearly to the existing Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Horselydown, in Bermondsey, 
built in 1731-2 as one of the “ Fifty New 
Churches.”’ There is no connexion, so far as 
we know, between that church and the St. 


John’s Chapel, or Chantry, that stood 
formerly in the north aisle of St. Mary 
Overies (St.  Saviour’s), wherein John 


Gower founded a chant 


and was buried, 


1408. His monument was removed from St. 
John’s Chapel into the south transept, and 
repaired and recoloured ex impe the 


Duke of Sutherland, in 1832; it was returned 
to its original position fifteen _ years 
ago, in the north aisle of the nave, as re- 
stored, of Southwark Cathedral. A reply 
concerning the Kidney monument could 
doubtlessly be obtained from the Curate-in- 
Charge, St. John’s Rectory House, Fair-street, 
Horselydown, §.E.—Ep.] 
—_»-—___ 
MORTAR INSPECTION AT PLYMOUTH. 

The Borough Surveyor reports that he had 
examined during the past month four samples 
of motar taken from builders. Three of these 
samples: were in conformity with the by-laws, 
but the fourth was found to be deficient in 
lime, due to the use of slaked lime instead of 
unslaked. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


' The Arrangement of Our Museums ” is the 
e of the leading article, which deals with the 
pussion now in progress in the columns of 
j Times. 

A second leading article dealing with new 
‘thods of measuring the vitiation of air 
pears on p. 468. 


in Notes (p. 469) will be found observations 
I: “The Railway Commission”; ‘The 
cumulation of Books”; ‘The Crystal 
lace”; ‘Indian Art and Archeology ” ; 
Vimbledon Common Extension ” ; “ Changes 
| the Admiralty”; “The hitect as 
lecorator.’ ” 

\ report, by Mr. R. G. Lovell, on the Ninth 
jernational Congress of Architects, held in 
me at the beginning of the month, was read 
ithe last meeting of the Society of Architects 
| Mr. Lovell, who was the Society’s official 
jegate at the Congr An abstract of the 
jort appears on p. 470. 


(An abstract of a paper on “ The Microscopical 
jamination of Architectural Material,” 1e- 
itly read before the Glasgow Architectural 
aftsmen’s Society by Mr. John 8. Glen 
imrose, lecturer on metallurgy at the college, 
yen in this issue, p. 471. Some illustrations 
ompany the report. 


An abstract of 
ichitecture,”’ 


a lecture on ‘“ Landscape 
recently read by Mr. Thos. H. 
pwson, Hon.A.R.I.B.A., before the Gloucester- 
re Architectural Association, appears on 
474. 

Archeological Societies (p. 
tices of meetings of the Sur 
lsiety (Visit to Charterhouse) Aral ‘the 
chological Institute (““ Art and History in 
estminster Abbey ”’). 


475) inc ble Duet 


Book notices (p. 477) include: «* The Cathe- 
us of Central Italy”; ‘* Practical Mathe- 
tics and Geometry”; ** Mill and Factory 
iring”’; ‘Practical Advice on Gasfitting,” etc. 
Column (p. 478) will 
“ Architects and Shop 
-Lead ” ; “ The Breaking-up 
The R.I.B.A. and the 


In our Correspondence 
_found letters on: 
ssigns ”’ ; ‘* White. 

) Landed Estates 
ciety of Architects. 
The Monthly Re 
ated (p. 481), ¢ 
iprovement ” ; 
hy’; and Note 


iew of Civic Design, illus- 
sists 


“ Schéneberg 


o£: A Notable Paris 
Rail- 


Electric 


The Railway Commission Report 
| Land Value “The Employers 
entary Cour “ Reinforced Con 
aderpinning ” London Master Builde 
sociation ”’ ; Government Contracts 
Projected New Buildings in the Provinces” ; 
Applications under London Building Acts, 
94 to 1909,” etc. 


Some awards accorded to British exhibitors 

Turin Exhibition are given on p. 489. 

Law Reports (p. 489) include brief reports of 

S ‘Sc shworer v, Bethnal G 
** Minter ». Waldstein. 


al Column (p. 489) some observations 
ill be fonnd on * Deposits on Contracts for 
ue,” and “ Oil on Roads.” 


——----—__—_. 


MEETINGS. 


Frrpay, OcroBer 27. 

chnical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
yon “The College Diploma 

Building.” 7.45 p.m. 


ad Certificate Courses 
Sarurpay, Ocrorer 28 


Tustitution of Municipal knginee isit to Brent- 


ood Sewage Disposal Wor 


Monpay, Ocroser 30, 


Architecture 
The A.A, Excur: 
Unies ty of London (Vic 
Banister Fletcher on ‘Renaissance Palaces and 
ling of Bowne, 5pm. 
Unive ity of London (Bri 
WT 


tish Museum). Banister 


letcher on “ Western Asiatic Architecture.” Lantern 
lustrations. 0 p.m. 
iuitor Institution of Bngineors (at the! Inslitution of 


ectrical Engineers, Victoria - embankment).— Annual 
eneral meeting, followed by annual general meeting of 
he Benevolent, Fund contributors, 7 p.m., and at 8 p.m. 
aper, entitled “Notes on Design and Construction in 
las Works,” by Mr. George Evetts, Assoc. M.Inst.0.B. 


Turspay, Ocroner 31. 


University of London (University College).—Mr. Arthur 
i. Barker, B,A., B.Se., on “The Real Nature of the 


THE SUPEDEK. 


Problems in Heating and Ventilation Awaiting Solution 
by the Engineer *—III. 5 pan. 
Battersea Polytechnic.— Mx. 

Lighting.” 7,30 p.m. 


WEDNE 


J. G. Clark on ‘Gas 


pax, November 1. 

Royal Archioloy Institute—Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, M.A., F.S.A., on “The Registers of John 
Gynwell, Bishop of Lincoln, for the Year 1349.” 4.30/p.m. 


TuuRspAy, NOVEMBER 2. 


Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club (Ladies’ Night).—Mr. Edwin Gum on Woman as 
a Domestic Architect.” 7.30 p.m. 

——_—-- > —o— — — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. 93, Mortimer-street, W. 


HE accompanying drawing of this 
building, photographs of which 
appeared in the Builder of October 15, 
1910, shows a treatment for 

premises planned to contain shops and show- 


Mercury. 


in teak on business premises 
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rooms in the front on either side of a corridor 
leading to a hall in the rear, while a staircase 
connects a second hal! in the basement and 
office rooms in the upper part of the building. 

The elevation is carried out in Portland stone, 
with bronze wreaths in the frieze, the shield 
and attendant ornaments and the fanlight 
over the entrance doorway being also in bronze. 
The windows are of w rought- -iron glazed 
internally. 

Messrs. William & Edward Hunt were the 
architects, and. Messrs. H. & E. Lea the 
general contractors. 


Business Premises, Gray’s Inn-road. 
recently erected by Me: 
Hart & Waterhou compr' offices and a 
board-room, occupying the whole width of the 
building on the first floor. Lawrence’s:2-in. 
red bricks and Portland stone are employed 


Tuts building, 


By Mr. A. Stanley Young. 
Plaster Model, shown at the Royal Academy Exhibition, 1911, of Finial, 7 it. 6 in, high, erected 


Gray’s Inn-road. (Se 
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Presbyterian Church, Umballa. 


Mr. James Ransome, 


or the jwalling. and the roof is covered with 
Westmorland: slate. 

The style is an adaptation of early Renais- 
sance. The large oriel window in the centre 
is supported upon lions and has sculptured 
panels illustrative of the work carried on in the 
building. The carved work was entrusted to 
Messrs. Atmonier. The terminal figure on the 
roof, of which a detail view is published, was 
carried out by Mr. Stanley Young. 


Bruges : La Tour des Halles. 

Tue drawing from which our reproduction 
was made was executed some years ago and 
was shown then at the Sketch Club Exhibition 
at the Royal College of Art. It obtained 
Professor Beresford Pite’s prize in the Architec- 
tural Drawing Competition (black-and-white). 
It is an early example of the work of an artist 
who has since achieved considerable success 
with his etchings, sometimes of architectural 
subjects ; and it is interesting partly on that 
account and partly because of the historical 
ignificance of the buildings represented. 


Presbyterian Church, Umballa. 

We illustrate an interior and exterior view 
of an unconsecrated church, designed for 
erection in the plains by Mr. James Ransome, 
F.R.1.B.A., under the instructions of the 
Government of India. 

Climatic conditions in the hills of India are 
sufficiently similar to those of our own country 
to call for no special treatment in the architec- 
ture of ec astic buildings. The churches, 
therefore, are designed by a simple adaptation 
of early English Gothic suited to execution in 
the rough and dressed stones usually obtainable 
in the hills. 

On the other hand, in the tropical climate of 
the plains, which necessitates the use of punkahs 
and the shading of all windows, except those 
facing north. the successful employment of 


Gothic architecture is a problem presenting 
many difficulti For this reason the type 
ign for churches in the plains has been 
based on Byzantine lines and suited to con- 
n bri with stone bands and dress- 
4 al 
s of the plains considerably 
ostly than bricks. The effect of the 
ior of these building: necessarily marred 
by the obstructing punkahs. 


Church of St. John the Baptist, Holland-road, 
Kensington. 

Tus church was designed by the late James 
Brooks in 1872, and the first section, comprising 
the chancel. chapels, and vi erected 
two years later. The work was carried on at 
several different periods, and at the time when 
the western section of the nave was taken in 
hand it was decided to abandon the original 
intention of erecting a large tower and spire, 
and a new design was prepared for the wes, end. 
This was illustrated in the Builder of April 23, 
1892. The west wall, as then- carried -out, 
sonsisted. of rough brickwork in. which was 


8. 


F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


inserted a part of the great doorway and the 
wheel window over it. 

When it was decided to complete the church 
by the erection of the west front it was felt 
that the space occupied by the deep external 
porticoes of the second design might be better 
utilised by forming a baptistry and enclosed 
porches, and a third design was accordingly 
prepared with this object. This was to some 
extent a return to the original idea, as the lower 
stage of the tower had been intended to serve 
as a baptistry. The side porches are designed 
to be used also as classrooms, and the arcaded 
porticoes are to give shelter to children or 
others awaiting admission. The new buildings 
were dedicated by the Bishop of London on 
December 12, 1910. 

The work has been carried out by, Messrs. 
K. A. Ri , of Basinghall-street, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Jas. Brooks, Son, 
& Adkins. The statue of St. John Baptist over 
the central entrance is the work of Mr. J. E. 
Taylerson, of Marney-road, Lavender-hill, 
who has also executed the architectural carving. 
The font was altered and re-erected by Mes 
J. Whitehead & Sons, of Imperial Works, 
Kennington Oval. The oak-screen for the arch 
between the baptistry and nave was made by 


Mr. A. Robinson, of the Bloomsbury Carving 
Works, and contains oak statuettes of the 


1 Virgin and St. Gabriel in the centre 
opening, with synagogue and church on either 
side. These statuettes were entrusted to Mr. 
Taylerson, who has prepared also the stone 
igures of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, placed 
on corbels in the jambs of the arch, 


CHURCH 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 
We understand that at the meeting of th 
Manchester City Council on Wednesday i 
was decided to hold over the di: ion 01 
the assessor’s report in this competition unti 
the first week in December, and that th 
i ‘d is in favour of design No. 4. 


Welsh National Eisteddfod, 1912. 

In connexion with this meeting, to bh 
held at} Wrexham next September, a con 
petition will be held in the Arts, Crafts, anc 
Science Section with the subject “The Welsl 
Housing Question and Designs for Work 
men’s Cottages.’’ The chief prize is 50 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, F.R.I.B-A:, and Mr 
A. Williams, of the Letchworth Garden City 
are the adjudicators, and Mr. Henry T. Hare 
F.R.I.B.A., is the professional co-adjutor 0 
umpire. Competitors are requested to hay 
special regard to Welsh physical condition 
not only in building on the flat but on hill 
sides. A good solution of hillside plannin, 
is desired. Designs may be accompanied by 
a treatise dealing with the general subjec 
of housing conditions as they now exist, eithe 
in Wales generally (including Monmouth 
shire) or in any particular Welsh county 0 
group of counties. Conditions of the com 
petition may be obtained from the Wels! 
Housing Association, 9, Temple-chamkers 
E.C. 


Town Hall, Trouville. 


In the competition for a Town Hall a 
Trouville the designs of MM. L. & P 


Farge, of Paris, were awarded the first prize 
those of M. Cargill, of Le Havre, and M 
Greber, of Par were placed second ant 
third respective 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 26, 1861. 


The Temple. 

Tue Temple is in a state of great bustle 
The Middle Temple Library is to be opened 
by the Prince of Wales on the 31st. 

Goldsmith’s house has followed Dr 
Johnson’s, and the church has been opened 
on the north side, where a considerable ares 
will be preserved, and where a set © 
residences, iddle Temple Chambers,” is 
being erected by Messrs. Iu Mr. St 
Aubyn is the architect, and this gentleman, 
in conjunction with Mr. Smirke, who acts 
for the Inner Temple, is now considering 
what is to be done with the church. The 
removal of the house over the porch has 
exposed a western wheel window in the 
Norman Round, the reteation of which will 
render the proper covering of the porch a 
problem. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - ¢/- CIVIC DESIGN. 


La Chapelle du Val de Grace, Paris. 


[ Photo. by Kuhn. 


A NOTABLE PARIS IMPROVEMENT. 


UCH measure of poetic justice as 
circumstances permit is at last 
being paid to the memory of the 


est artist of the Renaissance in France. 
rch of the Benedictine Monastery of 
n Par ould have been the 
hievement of the matured genius 
ansart. Its history is one of 
g 2s of architecture. Founded by 
of Austria, the wife of Louis XIIT., in 
ment of a vow to build a noble church 
he birth of the Dauphin, the founda- 
stone was laid by Louis XIV., when a 
of seven years old, in 1645. 
ancois Mansart was the architect, but 
he had been in charge of the works for 
elyemonth and had raised the walls 


some 9 ft. above the floor level he was 
discharged and superseded by Lemercier, 
who, in turn, was followed by Le Muet and 
Le Due. 

Shortly after this crushing blow Mansart 
was, for political reasons, deprived of all his 
employment by the Court, and finally died 
in 1666. 

Judging from the plan and general idea 
of the building, and also from the distin- 
guished character of the interior work as 
begun by Mansart, this church should have 
been one of the masterpieces of the Renais 
sance, and even now the liberties taken with 
Mansart’s design by his inferior successors 
cannot prevent it from remaining one of the 
most interesting. As it stands to-day its 


chief interest consists rather in its lay-out 
and approach, and the manner in which 
the central dominant feature is supported by 
the lower buildings of the forecourt, than in 
the actual features and details of the exterior, 
which fall only too short of what might have 
been had Mansart been permitted to finish it. 

But, although it is impossible now for a 
more appreciative generation to restore 
Mansart’s conception to its original artistic 
completeness, it has been found possible to 
deal with its surroundings on: the lines! he 
suggested. 

The plan of the church is a Latin cross 
with a dome on the intersection. This is 
generally acknowledged to be a fundamental 
mistake, as the nave or narthex of the 
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Val de Grace, Paris: Sketch Plan of 
Recent Improvement. 


long arm of the cross must always cut off 
the view of the central dome, as at St. Paul’s, 
or as at the Panthéon in Paris, where the Latin 
cross is said to have been adopted instead 
of the more natural Greek cross, in deference 
to ecclesiastical convention. 

It is to be presumed, in the absence of any 
definite record to the contrary, that in this 
case also it was forced upon Mansart against 
his better judgment. Be that as it may, 
he appears to have intended this treatment 
and to have foreseen its consequences, as he 
designed a semicircular place, with a fountain 
and pyramid in the centre, on the opposite 
side of the Rue Faubourg St. Jacques, to 
enable the spectator to get far enough away 
from the building to see the dome to 
advantage. Had the dome been built on 
a Greek ¢ thus bringing it farther for- 
ward, this special arrangement would not 
have been necessary, as the depth of the 
forecourt, some 200 ft., would have been 
sufficient to have given a proper view from 
the Rue Faubourg St. Jacques; although, 
of course, such a semicircular place would, 
in any event, have added considerably to the 

| general effect. 

It is here that the enlightened and 
Sympathetic administration of the city of 
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Paris “has found an object worthy of its 
solicitude. No one of the many admirable 
improvements which it has in hand or con- 
templates for the future will give keener 
pleasure to the lover of art than this homage 
paid to the memory of the supreme genius 
of the Renaissance. 

After 250 years Francois Mansart still lives, 
and his ideas fructify. The Municipality of 
Paris had already laid out the Rue Val de 
Grace, giving a vista of the dome from 
the Boulevard St. Michel, and it is now 
engaged in forming the semicircular open 
place opposite the Court of Honour, as 
indicated in the sketch plan. 

We cannot help contrasting the attitude of 
the City of Paris towards this historic monu- 
ment with that adopted by the City of 
London towards the approaches and environ- 
ment of St. Paul’s, a building of far greater 
relative importance in the life of the city. 
But after such an encouraging instance of 
the immortality of a true idea as is afforded 
by the improvement at the Val de Grice 
we feel justified in believing that Wren’s idea 
will, in the fulness of time, come to fruition 
also. 

A further interesting connexion: between 
these two buildings is to be found in the 
unusual similarity between the general 
treatment and the detail of the internal 
order in both buildings. That at the Val de 
Grice should be the personal work of Mansart, 
and as such, and as one of the latest 
examples of the work of the great artist of the 
day, it would naturally have excited the 
attention of Wren when studying the build- 
ings of Paris. To those interested in such 
questions it may throw some light on the 
methods of Wren and on the debatable 
question of the amount of French work in 
St. Paul's. 


SCHONEBERG ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY. 


Zeitschrift jiir Bauwesen contains a-lengthy 
article, with many interesting detailed illus- 
trations, of an underground electric railway in 
the neighbourhood of Schéneberg, one of the 
suburbs of Berlin. We publish a view, with 
plan and section, of the Stadtpark Station, 
where the railway crosses at the lower ground 
level with the high level road taken over it. 

Advantage has been taken of this rather 
unusual arrangement to obtain an interesting 
architectural composition, which should, we 
think, be very effective. There is evidently no 
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reason why these engineering schemes she 
not prove an added charm to the neighbourh 
if only they are rightly handled. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 
DrericuLr: in regard 
The Housing dweilings are alluded to in 
of Naples. annual report of the Bri 
Consul at Naples, Mr 
Churchill, who s it seems impossible 
arrive at a criterion as to the real extent of 
commercial development of that city. 1] 
streets with handsome up-to-date piles of flat 
the rents of which are in advance of anytl 
hitherto heard of there—are occupied as § 
as they are licensed for letting; and yet rm 
are continually r , showing unmistake 
that there is a demand for more housing spi 
In the more densely-populated quarters of 
town there are no tenement houses with vae 
rooms. ‘Tramway lines are being extended 
order to bring the outer suburbs into el 
ation with the town, so that the labom 


n 


cheap workmen’s services have b 
at certain hours of the day in order to em 
workpeople to avail themselves of housing4 
larger radius from the city proper. In o 
further to find a solution for the bum 
question of housing an ever-growing populat 
the Government is projecting a law 
encourage the building of cheap dwellings wl 
shall be exempted from property tax fo 
period of ten years, whilst houses for the be 
classes are to be exempted from taxes for 
the period mentioned. These remedies am 
be general all over Italy. 

The Civic Council of Naples, in order toe 
with its own local problem, has granted the# 
2,000. a year for the space of fif 


dwellings, the first payment to be: 
The objects of the municipality 
the construction company to borrow mo 
cheaply in order that the work may be proce 
with expeditiously. The Civic Council req 
the popular dwellings not to exceed a stipule 
rent. The neighbouring town of Castellamm 
has been authorised to hold a. lottery not 
exceed 40,0001, free of taxes, for the ber 
of the company which is to construct workm 
dwellings there. 
A scuemeE for a quay al 
A Forgotten the north side of the f 
Embankment from Charing Cross to Bl 
Scheme, friars appears to have I 
suggested in 1825 by. a Lie 
Colonel Trench, and to have been taken 
and promoted as a financial enterprise 
certain more or less important people of thet 


Electric Railway Station, Schéneberg. 
(From Zeitschrift fiir Bawwesen.) 
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Abb. 4-6. Haltestelle Stadtpark. 
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ved in the light of a commercial specula- 
t is difficult to imagine it successful, and 
be owing to this fact that nothing seems 
ve come of it. This perhaps is not 


Electric Railway Station, Schéneberg. 
(From Zeitschrift fiir Bawwe 


altogether to be regretted, for, considering the 
standard of work of that day, it doubtful 
whether it would have proved to be an artistic 
success either. Such an undertaking is only 


excusable if done supremely well, and for that it 
was 150 years too late or too early. 

The view we illustrate shows the treatment. 
of the bank from Charing Cross to Waterloo 


Part of an Improvement Scheme 


for the Embankment proposed in 1825 by Lieut.-Colonel Trench. 
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Bridge. The idea seems to have been to carry 
on the basement treatment of Somerset House 
with wat tes giving ac to str or 
wharfs behind the screen. ‘This treatment has 
more than once been proposed for the south 
bank of the river as producing a fine monu- 
mental effect, while providing facilities for the 
warehouses and docks of a busy commercial 
quarter, 

Whatever may be said against such an 
arbitrary treatment of the river frontage, its 
general effect, however tame and uninteresting 
it might have been in detail, would at least 
have been more dignified than the present 


jumble of uninteresting buildings on the western 
side of Waterloo Bridge. Save for the 
Embankment, which forms a fine base-line, 


this part of the river bank is as much in ne 
of comprehensive treatment to-day as it was 
in 1825. 


A scumme formulated by 
Rochester Rochester Corporation has 
and Town failed to secure the sanction 


Planning. of the Local Government 

Board upon the ground that 

Crown lands are exempted from town planning 
schemes. 


Many houses in the poorer 

Workmen’s part of Greenock having been 

Dwellings in found undesirable for habita- 

Greenock. tion they have been closed, 

and the Corporation has ap- 

pointed a Committee to report on the possibility 

of rebuilding under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909. 


On September 22 a Local 
Street Government Board inquiry 
Widening was held in respect to various 


at Bristol. 


proposals of the Bristol 
Council for street improv 
luded the widening of Victo 
’s Marsh: West-street, St. 
-road, Bedminster ; Hotwell- 
road ; Rupert-street ; and Cheltenham-road. The 
total sum proposed to be borrowed for these 
purposes was 2,000/. 


THE sutive Committee of 

Dublin Citizen’sthe As ation noted with 
Association satisfaction that as an out- 
and Town come of the suggestion made 
Planning. in the paper on the 
subject at the Breasail 


Exhibition and Congr 
of Public Health, under the auspices of the 
Association, by Mr. James Vincent Brady, C.E., 
steps are being taken for the formation of an 
Irish Housing and Town Planning Association 
of a permanent character. The Committee 
were further grati to perceive that 
Public Health Authorities of the city v 
taking ve steps to give effect to the su 
gestions contained in the pamphlet issued )) 
the Association dealing with the powers vested 
in the Corporation under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts.—Freeman’s Journal. 


A sTaruToRy meeting of 

Twickenham owners and lessees of property 
Town-Planningin Twickenham was held at 

Scheme. the Town Hall recently to 
consider the town-planning 
scheme promoted by the District Council. 

The Surveyor (Mr. Pearce), in describing the 
scheme, said that the area scheduled comprised 
1,880 acres, of which 1,520 acres were within 
the parish of Twickenham. On the Surrey 
side of the Thames a strip of land, varying in 
width from 100 ft. to 300 ft., and extending 
from Richmond to Kingston, had been secured 
and vested in the Surrey County Council, but 
there was nothing to prevent the adjoining 
land from being disfigured by the erection of 
factories and othe unsightly buildings. 
Important new means of communication could 
also be opened up, including a bridge from 
Eel Pie Island. 

Mr. Cole, who represented the War Office, 
asked for Kneller Hall and Hounslow Heath 
to be excluded from the scheduled area, stating 
that the Local Government Board had no 
power to sanction the inclusion in the scheme 
of any Crown property, 

This exclusion of Crown property from the 
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Bruxelles-aux-Champs. 


Plan densemble et Profil en Long de la jonction des Boulevards de 2° ceinture 


scope of the Act is a point that may cause 
trouble in the future unl those responsible 
for the administration of the Crown lands 
show an equal amount of discretion and good 
taste when carrying out works within the area of 
a scheme. Considerable annoyance was caused 
in Edinburgh by the way in which the Govern- 
ment officials ignored the amenit 
neighbourhood in one of the residential . 
In the case of Hounslow Heath and Kneller 
Hall we presume the main idea of the War 
Office would be to preserve them as they are 
to promote building schemes 
town 


Ir is proposed to extend 
tham Common by the 
tion of the Rookery 
state of about 3 acres at a 

cost of 3,000/. The London 
County Council, having inquired whether the 
Wandsworth Borough Council would be pre- 
pared to subscribe towards the expense, a sum 
of 300/. was voted by the Wandsworth Council, 
in spite of the opposition of one of the Council- 
lors, who thought that the Common was big 
enough, “taking into consideration the dog-in- 
the-manger attitude of the London County 
Council in refusing to give up a small corner 
of the Common for a public improvement.” 
If the London County Council had not taken 
up this dog-in-the-manger attitude we presumé 
the Common would not be big enough. 


Extension of 
Streatham 
Common. 


vec ceux de 1¢ ceinture, 


Tats scheme, by E. Sta 
Bruxelles-aux- engineer, and H. de Bruy 


Champs. architect, for dealing with: 
whole problems of the 0 
irts of Br s, and for taking advantk 


of the open spaces and pleasant rural sp 
still remaining in close proximity to the @ 
is, in the authors’ words, an attempt © 
transform the circular expansion of the 10 
into a star-shaped figure, between the points 
which would be preserved for ever light a 
breezy intervals ¢ better things beyon 
It was rece submitted to the Soei 
d’Architecture, and formed 1 

of a paper at the Town Plann 
nce at the Royal Institute of Brit 
Architects, by whose courtesy we are enab 


to pubiish this plan, 
A resipenr in Beulah 1 
A Possible writes to exp surprise th 
Garden at a time when so much 
Suburb. heard of a high situatl 
bracing air, and beaut 


surroundings as necessities for a place 
lence, the fine wooded slopes of Norwe 
should have escaped the notice of those on’ 
look out for the nucleus of a garden subu 
Within’ easy reach of town, and adjoim 
main roads already paved, drained, and light 
are acres of meadows and timbered slopes 
high the dome of St. Paul’s, command 
ye views of the Surrey Hills, and W 
stical death-rate of only 8 per cent. 


i 
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RAILWAY COMMISSION 
REPORT. 


dE Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the working of the concilia- 
tion scheme in connexion with railways 
is to be congratulated upon having 
jded its labours, and issued a unanimous 
it in a remarkably short space of time, 
ut any of the delay too often a iated 
he appointment of Royal Commissions. 

far as the general public is concerned, by 
je most important. finding of the Com- 
in is that which relates to the ‘recognition 
| trade union On this point the. Com- 
ners report :—‘* We think that, with 
| great vesponsibilities, the _ companies 
ft, and should not, be expected to permit 
htervention between them and their’ men 
$ subjects of discipline and management.” 
ompanies, it will be remembered, con- 
Hl that any. intervention between them- 
and the men.on questions of discipline 
janagement would render it: impossible for 
ompanies ‘to carry out their statutory 
}, and would endanger the public safety. 
|ciliation Boards, according to the recom- 
htions of the Commissioners, as heretofore, 
deal with questions relating to rates of 
, hours of labour, or conditions of service 
jthan matters of discipline and, manage- 
and, as regards the Conciliation Boards, 
ls are proposed to be given to the men to 
ht. a secretary, whether an employee or a 
1 outside, who shall act as their advocate, 
all not have power to vote unless he be 
y elected member. “Under the scheme of 
such a power was not conferred until the 
stage of conciliation—an arbitration—had 
eached, but under the new scheme the 
ls that the men’s advocate should have 
ance of the proceedings in the earlier 


tomprehensiye scheme of conciliation is 
proposed .by the members of the Com- 
m into the details of which we do not 
to enter here; the provisions, of the 
‘e include the abolition of the Central 
which, it will be remembered, was a 
vhich obtained support from witnesses on 
sides, and they, as far as possible, are 
ed to securing finality for the decisions 
» Conciliation Boards. Thus Art. 46 lays 
wn that “All settlements arrived at, 
1er by agreement of the two sides or by 
scision of the Chairman, shall be final and 
ig for the periods of operation on both the 
ay and the employees, the ratification of 
xv of these parties being required.” In 
connexion, however, the Commissioners 
out that they have not considered it 
duty to prescribe how contracts are to 
forced nor how the breach of them should 
nalised ; but they make an appeal to rail- 
ien to maintain the high standard and tradi- 
of the service. Existing agreements and 
Is, it is recommended, should remain in 
until July, 1912, and thereafter, unless 
ded or nullified; the new scheme to 
n in force until November, 1914. 


far as can be seen on first inspection, the 
ais 


ioners have not only worked expedi- 
but thoroughly, and have produced a 
deserving, at any rate, of careful con- 
tion by all those who have any interest 
lustrial peace. 

ring the sittings of the Royal Commission 
uve abstained from making any comment 
e English railway strike and the evidence 
iced before the Commissione but now 
the question is no longer sub judice we 
remark on the extraordinary absence of 
wievances disclosed in the evidence which 
justify the men in the action taken by 
in dislocating the whole carrying trade 
e country. ‘The Commissioners do not 
the companies guilty of any obstructive 
ney to prevent the full fruition of the 
ie of, 1907. On the contra they find 
both sides considered arbitration as the 
ject of that scheme, and that the earlier 
s of conciliation and negotiation through 
sual channels were in consequence some- 
neglected. The Report appears to have 
received with much dissatisfaction by a 
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considerable hody of railway workers—probably, 
as we hope, the result of not knowing what 
the Report really recommends. 

That some ievances may exist in the 
railway service as-in other industries no one 
would deny for a moment, but in the interests 
of the men we would urge them never again 
to be led into inflicting such grievous loss on 
the community and alienating the public 
sympathy by the ill-considered actions which 
have characterised the recent strikes, and for 
causes so little apparent, 


DUTIES ON LAND VALUES: 
REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS. 


Tue Report of the Commissioners, of Inland 
Revenue, dealing, as it does, for the first time 
with the duties on land values under the Finance 
Act, 1909-10, ‘contains some -information ‘ ‘of 
interest, especially to those who, like builders, 
have an interest in dealings with land. 

The Commissioners state that the number of 
hereditaments to, be yalued in the three 
kingdoms, approximates some 11,000,000, and 
that some years ‘must elapse before the’ pro- 
onal valuations can be completed ; they also 
efer to the ‘parallel of the Doomsday Book, 
and mention the fact that'in one case at least 
property has been found to remain in the same 


family’ since the original Doomsday “Book 
record—a fact hi ically interesting. 
The Commissioners observe that ‘‘ the in- 


crement value duty in the nature of things 
cannot be expected to yield much during the 
early years of its exi ,’ and the truth of 
this observation is apparent ; they also observe 
that, pending the setting up of the machinery 
of valuation, the collection. of the: reversion 
duty and the undeveloped land duty has 
been retarded, but it surely must be a matter 
for surprise that the duties on land values 
have but yielded 520,800/. In this sum is 
apparently included the mineral rights duty, 
which is stated to have realised the full amount 
expected, and from the total have to be 
deducted the heavy expenses incidental to the 
valuation, including the salaries of a very large 
staff. 

Having regard to the observations of the 
mers as to the difficulties to be 
encountered, and the feeling of general uncer- 
tainty engendered among landowners by this 
Act, the question may well be asked whether 
any other form of taxation more equitable in 
its ineredence, less cumbrous in its machinery, 
and less liable to injure already depressed 
industries could not have been devised. 

Under the heading “ Reversion Dut 
Commissioners comment on the une; 
small number of returns, but 559 


i 

accounts 
having been received, and the duty paid in 
respect of undeveloped land duty appears to 


have been 1,189/. in 1909-10 and 1,162/. in 
1910-11. 
There is much other matter in the Report 


but we must refer our readers 
self for further information. 


worthy of stud. 
to the Report 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
PARLIAMENTARY COUNCIL: 
THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT (1906). 


Tr following is a copy of a Memorial sent 
by the Employers’ Parliamentary Council to the 
Prime Minister on October 20 :— 

“The undersigned Central Employers’ Asso- 
ciations connected with the various industries 
in the United Kingdom beg leave most 
humbly to call your attention, and the attention 
of his Majesty’s Government, to the grave 
evils which have arisen in consequence of the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and to the present 
combination of labour unions for the purpose 
of promoting national strikes fraught with 
incalculable loss and immense suffering to the 
community. 


It: is submitted. that recent events have 
demonstrated that picketing during trade 


disputes and strikes results in intimidation, 
frequently accompanied by outrage, violence, 
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and destruction of property: and that the 
“* peaceful persuasion’ of a mob of unlimited 
numbers, who may “ attend at or near a house 
or place where a person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be, a form 
of tyranny so gross and monstrous as to com- 
pletely negative the rights of every law-abiding 
citizen who declines to subject himself to 
labour-union domination. 

It is also submitted that, the law having 
relieved labour unions of responsibility for their 
actions during trade disputes, these bodies are 
thus specially privileged to do wrong to others, 
and that such immunity has resulted in great 
injury to the trade and commerce of the country. 
is further submitted that the federation 


of the labour unions of the United Kingdom 


y against private freedom, industrial 
peace, and national well-being, with which no 
country governed by just laws should be 
menaced, 

It is therefore most respectfully urged :— 

I. That picketing should either be rigorously 
suppressed or the number of pickets should be 
limited to two, and h pickets should be 
required to wear a distinguishing badge, and 
to attend only where a person works or carries 
on business. 

II. That unions, whether of workmen or 
masters, should be subjected to the ordinary 
Jaw of the land, and made responsible, like all 
other classes of the community, for their actions. 

III. That a, federation of unions for the 
purpose of “ paralysing the country ’”’ by,means 
of a general strike or lock-out, throwing all 
industries and communications into. disorder, 
and stopping the food supplies of the. nation, 
should be suppressed as an unlawful combination. 
and immediately so proclaimed.” 

The memorial is followed by the names of 
a number of employers’ associations, including 
the Employers’ Parliamentary Council; the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers of Great Britain and Ireland ; London 
Master Builders’ Association ; Scottish Building 
Trades Federation; the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Building Trades Employers’ Council ; 
Glasgow Building Trades Exchange; National 
Federation of Slate Merchants, Slaters, and 
Tilers; the National sociation of Master 
Monumental Masons and Sculptors ; the National 
ociation of Master Heating and Domestic 
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Engineer National Association of Master 
Plaster cottish Master Plasterers’ Associa- 


tion ; the Confederated National Association of 
Master Plasterers, Plumbe: and Slater: 


and Whinstone Quarry Maste 
the London Association of Master Decorators : 
the Central Association of the Lime and Lime- 
stone Industry of Great Britain. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Covncit meeting of the London Maste1 
Builders’ Association was held at Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, the 
19th inst. 

The Finance Committee’s report was read 
and approved, and the report of the Carpen- 
ters’ and Joiners’ Conciliation Board meeting 
was reported. 

The Council gave its 
matt relating to the 
appointed by the Board of 
petition that had been lodged against the 
Trade Disputes Act (1906), and to various 
other trade matters, to the erroneous report 
in the Press of the annual meeting of the 
London: Association of Slate Merchants and 
Master Slaters, and to the next issue of the 
handbovk. 

The following were elected as Associate 
members of the Association :—The Metro- 
politan Asphalt Company, Messrs. C. Loosley 
& Sons, and Messrs. F. A. Clark & Son. 

The following were nominated for member- 
ship :—As. ordinary member, Mr. A. E. 
Symes; Associates, Messrs. J. Russell & Co., 
Ltd. 


consideration to 
Industrial Council 
Trade, to a 
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REINFORCING CONCRETE IN 
UNDERPINNING. 


has been called to an 
exceedingly ingenious and very simple method 
of reinforcing concrete in underpinning. 
Mr. C. R. Price, of 87, Bishopsgate, E.C., the 
originator of the idea, has explained to us 
the working of it, and mentioned the 
names of several well-known architects 
to whom he has shown the drawings, and 
who have expressed their warm approval of it. 

It has always been a difliculty with those 
who have had much experience in under- 
pinning how to be sure of getting a proper 
adhesive setting between the blocks or piers 
of concrete which of necessity have to be put 
in in 3-ft. or about 3-ft. lengths, and no 
matter how particularly the work is super- 
vised, or how good a builder is engaged, an 
ordinary workman is quite capable of leaving 
a film of clay or earth on the first piers when 
filling in the intermediate pieces; then, let 
the rest of the work be ever so well done, 
the whole is no better than that one doubtful 
joint. Concrete is put in to distrikute the 
weight over a large area, and, seeing that 
the bottom of the concrete is in tension, it 
is at once apparent how vital such weakni 

The whole object of Mr. Price’s idea i 
(1) To make it impossible to get any earth 
at any time between the meeting faces of 
concrete, thus ensuring a clean joint; (2) to 
get a grooved and tongued or joggled joint, 
thus avoiding the straight joint and its weak- 
ness; and (3), by far the most important, to 
get a continuous length of adequate rein- 
forcing throughout the whole length of the 
underpinning. 

The cost, in any case, is very moderate, and 
in many cases money can actually be saved, 
as district and borough surveyors will accept 
less depth of reinforced concrete than would 
be required in the ordinary way. 

We are able to reproduce a drawing of the 
scheme, which explains itself, and Mr. Price 
offers to send to any who are interested 
details and further ticulars if they will 
apply to him at 87, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tur following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 


Our attention 


departments named:—War Office: works 
services—alterations and additions to York 
Milita Hospital—Mr. W. Bellerby, Hungate 


Sawmills, Yor alterations, ete., at Duke of 
Yor headquarters, left wing of main block— 
M Thomas & Edge, Woolwich; altera- 
tions, ete., to married quarters, Ashton-under- 
Lyne—Mr. J. Ri rd, Railway Sawmills, 
shton-under-Lyne; erection of annexes and 
alterations to married quarters, Canterbury— 
Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark Bridge- 
road, S.E.; erection of annexes and alterations 
to married quarters, Beverley—Mr. A. Robin- 
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son, Woodbine Works, Idle, Bradford; erection 
of annexes and alterations to married quarters, 
Gosport—Mr. J. Hunt, South Wharf, Cleve- 
land-road, Gosport; erection of barrack blocks, 
Whittington Heath Barracks, Lichfield— 
Messrs. '[. Lowe & Sons, Curzon-street, Burton- 
on-Trent; erection of canteen and recreation 
establishment at Horfield Barracks, Bristol— 
G. Pollard & Co., Taunton; erection 
of fire-engine shed, etc., Preston—Mr. R. Holt, 
50, Badger-stre Bury; erection of officers’ 
quarters, Netheravon—Messrs. W. E. Chivers 
& Sons, Devizes; improvements to sergeants’ 
mess, Halif Messrs. T. Obank & Sons, 
Cyprus Works, ‘Thackley, Bradford; installa- 
tion of heating apparatus, left wing, main 
block, Duke of York’s headquarters—Messrs. 
EK. Deane & Beal, Ltd., 1, Arthur-street East, 
London Bridge; installation of heating ap- 


paratus, Hilsea Hospital—Messrs. J. F. 
Phillips & Sons, Queen Anne’s-chambers, 
S.W. miniature rifle range, Wormwood 
Serw Messrs. T. Wood & Sons, Litd., 


Crockerhill, near Swanley, Kent; periodical 
works services at Norwich and Woolwich 
(hospital)—Messrs. Skevington Bros., Bateman- 
street, Derby; provision of brick fireplaces 
to officers’ quarters at Bulford—Mr. J. 
Crockerell, Bulford Camp; renewing paving 
and fittings at troop stables, Hounslow— 
Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark Bridge- 
S.E. India Office, Store Department : 
bridgework—Messrs. Braithwaite & Kirk, 
West Bromwich; Mi Brandon Bridge 
Building Company, Motherwell; Messrs. Dor- 


man, Long, & Co., Middlesbrough ; 
Patent Shaft, ete, Company, Wednesbury ; 
tiles—Messrs. Malkin Tile Works Compan: 
rsle: Crown Agents for the Colon 
steel bridgework — Thames Tronwor! 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Jompany, 
Canning Town, E.; bridgework—Messrs. Sir 
W. Arrol Ltd., 32, Victoria-street, 
S.W.; cement—Me: . Martin Earle & Co., 
Ltd., 137, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.: 


Barron’s Cement Company, Ltd., 6, Lloyd’s- 
avenue, E.C. Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacture: Ltd., y avenue, H.C. 
Office of Wo builders’ work, Eltham 
Palace restoration—Messr: Thompson & 
43, Wood-street, Peterborough; General 
Office, north, extension of dining-room— 
Messrs. H. F. Webb & Co., Longfellow Works, 
Walthamstow; Glasgow Head Post Office, re- 
inforced concrete work—Messrs. Perry & Co. 
(Bow), Ltd., 56, Victoria-street, S.W.; Stoke 
Newington branch Post Office, alterations— 
Messrs. J. Groves & Son, Forster-road, Totten- 
ham; drainage, Houses of Parliament, re- 
vision of drainage and diversion of rainwater 
— North British Plumbing Company. 
Ltc 15, Cartaret-street, S.W.: reside 
Gardens—Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, Lid., 
ed Lion-square, W.C.; urinals and fittings 

George Howson & Sons, Ltd., East- 
wood Sanitary Works; General Post Office, lay- 
ing pipes and ducts (Park Exchange Area, 
London)—Mess: Grieg & Matthews, 35, 

E.C.; laying pipes 
Robson, Eckford, & Co., 
» N.B.; laying pipes from Chepstow 
Bridge to Newport, Mon.—Mr. C. J. 


°° 
‘ss 
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5 
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Grounds 


South Tottenham, 


Page Green, L N. U 
politan Police: erection of a new police-st 


at Streatham—Messrs. Godson & Son, 2165, 


burn-lane, N.W. Commissioners of P, 
Works, Ireland: building works—erectio 
Castlerea Post Office, Co. Roscommon—Me 
G. H. Dawson & Co., 99, Amiens-st 
Dublin; drainage, Royal Irish Constah 
Depot, Dublin—Messrs. Bairds, Ltd., I 
Abbey-street, Dublin; fittings, etc., Water 
Post Office—Mr. Alex. McDermott, Castle’ 
Enniscorthy. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS 


CHURCH, HARROW. 
The foundation-stone of this church was 
on October 16 by Lord Ashcombe. The 
church will be built from the designs of 
G, H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.1.B.A., of V 
minster, The architect has chosen a free fi 
ment of the Decorated st; As both the 
and west ends are comparatively hidden { 
view, little elaboration of detail will be nee 
The western entrance porches will be pl 
on either side of an apsidal baptistry, © 
other entrances to the church being place 
the west end of the north and south trans 
Separate entrances are also arranged for 
chapel and vestries at the east end. The | 
consists of a nave, 84 ft. long by 30 ft. ¥ 
divided into five bays, giving accommoda 


for 450 right in front of the chancel. As be 
stated, a baptistry flanked by two | 
porches is placed at the west end. North 
south lean-to aisles are placed aguinst 


three western bays of the nave arcade 


re thrown out from the two 


ised five steps from the char 
and nine steps from the nave floor level, 
considerable space is allowed on the east ¥ 
above the altar, for a future reredos or do 
hangings, so that the whole effect may 
more spacious. Side passages are placed 
either side of the chancel for returning ¢ 
municants, and arches open north and so 
giving a vi of the e and from the | 
seats in the church. Over the passage on 
north side a partly-hidden gallery will 
constructed as a musicians’ gallery, the or 
chamber being placed on the opposite side ¢ 
the vestries. A large choir vestry opens u 
the side chancel passage, which also conn 
with the clergy, vest: and sacristy, 

separate porch and lavatory are arranged 
The roof will be of barrel form, which fi 
an acoustic point of view is found to be 
best form of roof. The nave and chancel 
be carried to one level, the apex being ab 
40 ft. from the nave floor level. The chal 
arch will be carried to the whole height 
the nave roof, a screen and rood beam be 


The diagram shows, for the purpose of convenience, 
the scheme what lengths are done at a time, 
Presuming the concrete is to be 
strong and large mesh-expanded metal curled up at the ends 


underpinning). 


be re-used any numb 


side towards one another, and 
length of reinforcing. 


I of times, and the remainder of the concrete is filled in, 
intermediate pieces are tackled these curled ends are straightened out (ov 

another piece laid over the 
Enormous additional strength o 


Mr. Price’s Method of Underpinning. 


either of the concrete or the 
3 ft. deep, 12 in. i 
ove 


r these curled ends 
Thi 


joint to ensur 


because less bulk is required. 


underpinning carried out in 3-ft. lengths (it is quite immaterial for 
» “dumplings ” left in to carry the wall while 
put in the bottom, and on to this i 


is placed a length of 


are placed sheet-iron covers, which can 
is done in all the first piers, then when the 
r the 12 in. of concrete in the bottom) from each 
Proper strength, and the result is 
r ordinary underpinning is obtained, and in many cases at less cost, 


a continuous 
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builders are 
Aylesbury, 
8,1887. 


7 
i's. Webster & Cannon, of 


| 
Hl within the arch. The 
| 
} tender for the complete work wa 


A ADDITIONS TO COLLEGE, R. 

I} plans for these new buildings were 
red by Messrs. Tait & Harvey, and the 
IbE erection has been about 16,4007. It is 
Hed later on to erect a college hall and 
ding for the technical department. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

S ysuncil have accepted the 
hs of M Muirhead & Rutherford, 
ects, for the new Parish Council offices, 
timated cost being 5,860/. This selection 
result of a competition among the local 
pects, Mr. Clifford, of Glasgow, being 
djudicator. 
| NEW PARISH HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
srs. Morter & Dobie, of Liverpool, are 
rchitects of St. Catherine’s New Parish 
) which is being erected at a cost of 1,500/. 
ee accommodation is for 400, and the 
act was carried out by Messrs. G. E. 
hall, builders, of Liverpool. 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, 
i 
i 


C 


EST OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 

a recent meeting of the Governors of the 
of Scotland Agricultural College, the 
jion of new College buildings was con- 
bd. The Committee reported that there 
| three alternatives, v: 1) To dispose 


jhe present buildings in Glasgow and 
jarnock and to provide a new College 
jally situated on a suitable farm, and 


s of build- 


ming in one building or seri 


jall the uirements of the College in 
julture, ‘yi and cognate 2 
jo retain the present buildings at Kil- 


jock and to supplement these by the 
fion, of additional buildings to meet the 
jb requirements of the College, excepting 
provision be made in Glassow for con- 
Ing cvening classes there. (3) To extend 
present buildings in Glasgow, or obtain 
fional buildings close at hand, with or 
put a demonstration area adjacent to the 
Jand to retain the present farm and dairy 
1 at Kilmarnock. The matter was de- 
jd, so that the question of relative costs 
l be ascertained. 


} THE COMEDY 


THEATRE. 


le recent alterations and decorations at 
(Comedy Theatre have been made under 
care of Messrs. Frank E. Whiting & 
er S. Peto, Mes Battley, Sons, & 
hess were the contractors. The whole of 
entrance has been taken out and fitted 


a double row of new : doors in waxed 
ithe exterior reve steps, ete., being 
ed with Bastard marble. The old 


ed vestibule, with its box office hidden 
iy the gallery stairs, the bar for the stalls 
dress cir which occupied a space at 
side of the vestibule, the passage running 
d the back of the dress , and the 
kroom, which was situated in one corner 
he bar, have all been swept away, and 
ting the whole of this space is a new 
bule and box office. The vestibule is 
ngular on plan, and all the woodwork is 
ed oak. The floor is laid in small 
res, and the walls panelled to a height 
bout 8 ft. The style adopted is that of 
Doric Order, the columns and _ pilasters 
z of grey scagliola marble with antique 
3 caps and bas 


NEW CABINET WORKS, BEDFORD. 
sw premises, known as the Bedford 
net Works, Bedford, haye been erected 
1eet the requirements of Messrs. C. & R. 


#, Ltd., whose chief offices and ware- 
es are in Curtain-road, London, E.C. 


new works have been erected on land 
ited between the London-road and the 
land Railway, Bedford to Hitchin branch 
in accordance with the drawings and 
ification prepared by the architect, Mr. 
Prows Broad, London, the builders being 
srs. Nicholds & Reynolds. Ltd. The 
1 buildings comprise three blocks, cover- 
altogether an area of 45,826 super. ft.. 
which are connected by two enclosed 


idors; each block has separate sanitary 
eniences, and with the timber store, dry- 
kilns, boiler-house, and _fumigating 


nber, cover a further area of 4,312 super. ft. 
being of one story, with space 
extensions and workmen’s dwellings, etc. 
plan of the buildings forms a pa: allelo- 
n, as being best adapted for the purposes 
he private railway siding, which has been 
tructed and connected to the above brancn 
for the requirements of these works only. 
which has been made to run parallel 
the premises. The walls are of purpose- 


e hollow concrete building-blocks, the 
Is and finishings being reinforced and 
quoins rusticated. The roofs are con- 


sted on the north light principle, eyery 
rd having had in the spacing, so as to 
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secure the maximum amount of lig 
wzing is the patent system of Messrs 
well & Co., Lid., and was executed by them 
with their galvanised ‘Y”? sections steel bars. 
The joinery was executed by Messrs. Samuel 
Elliott. & ‘Sons, Ltd., Caversham, Reading, 
the exit doors in corridors being fitted witl 
“Panic” fittings, and glazed with 4-in. 
Pilkington’s wire-wove rolled plate-glass, the 
armoured fire doors being supplied by 


Mather & Platt, Lid., and fitted with attac 
ments for self-closing in case of fire. The 
ventilation has been arranged with full 


allowance for all requirements, the fresh air 
supply being supplemented by openings in 
the external walls, with dog-legged flues, fitted 
with external and internal regulating gratings. 
'The steam heating ap tus is on the vacuum 
system, the mains being 3-in, and 4-in. flanged 
st-iron steam pipes in various sets, each set 
being provided with a fullway gun-metal valve 
and a nuvacuumette valve on the condense, 
drop branches being taken from the high 
level pipes and connected to the heating pipes 
The steam heating works were executed by 
M. Rosser & Russell, Ltd., to maintain 
a temperature of from 55 to 60 deg. Fahr., 
with the outside temperature 32 deg. Fahr. 
The boiler and chimney-shaft and. works in 


connexion therewith were executed. by Mr. 
C. F. Davis. The electric-power installation 
is supplied by the Bedford Corporation, a 


great feature being that the shafting for the 
machinery is in trenches below the floor level, 
the trenches being constructed of reinforced 
concrete and hollow concrete blocks, the whole 
being encased with asphalt executed by 
Messrs. Lawford & Co. The timber store and 
rying kilns have a cubical capacity of about 
55,000 ft. and 4,600 ft. respectively. 
TRADE NEWS. 

The “ Boyle ” system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle’s latest patent “ air-pump™ 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
the Drill Hall, Lauder, N.B. 

In reference to the article on Messrs. Arding 
& Hobbs’s new premises, Clapham Junction, 
which appeared in our issue, pp. 449-453, 
we may add that the whole of the Bath stone 
for the work was supplied by the Yockney 
and Hartham Park Stone Company, Ltd., 
from their “Ridge Park” Quarry. 

The Church of England School at Holywell, 
Hunts, has recently been fitted with one of 
D. O. Boy hygiastic ventilating school 
grates, supplied by O’Brien, Thomas, 
& Co., Upper Thames-street, London, and 
Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 

The Cumberland Infirmary, Carlisle, is being 
supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Lines of Frontaye and Projections. 

Clapham.—Addition over No. 144, High- 
street, Clapham (Mr. J. 8S. Beard for Mr. 8. H. 
Beard).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Projecting clock in front of No. 
192, High-street, Clapham (Greenwich Time, 
Ltd., for Electric Palaces, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Erection of porches in front of 
two houses on the eastern side of Underhill- 
road, Dulwich, southward of No, 102 (Mr. R. 
Johnson).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Retention of a building next to 
No. 233, Stephendale-road, Fulham (Mr. A. J. 
Fuller).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Baleony oyer the porch at No. 
27, Briardale-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. J. 
Gibb for Miss Macleod).—Consent. hae 

Hampstead.—Erection of one-story buildings 
on the eas' ide of West End-lane, Hamp- 
stead, north d of Tower-mansions (Mr. F. J. 
Stannard).—Consent. 

Hampstead.t—Two houses “with one-story 
bay-windows and porches on the northern side 


of St. Cuthbe oad, Hampstead, next to 
Shoot-up-hill (2 Rix & Wilkins).—Re- 
fused. ; 

Kensington, South.t—Illuminated sign at 


(Im- 


No. 1894, Brompton-road, Kensington 
perial Lighting Company -Refused. 
square.—Additions at 
outh, next to the south- 
Belgraye-street, St. 


Consent. otis 

St. George, Hanover-square.t—Projecting 
balcor t the second floor level at No, 24, 
Conduit-street. St. Geor Hanoyer-square 
(Mr. A. B. Jackson for G. Boudou).— 
msent. feb 
St. George, Hanover-square, — Projecting 
oriel window in front of No. 63, Brook-street, 
George, Hanover-square (Mr. G. T. Hine). 
yonsent. 


‘Mr. 
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Width of Way. 

Bethnal Green, North-Hast—Addition to St. 
Peter’s Church, St. Peter’s-street, Bethnal 
Green, next to the southern portion of St. 
Peter’s-square (Mr. E. T. Dunn for Rey. W. H. 
Maynard).—Consent. 

Hoxton—Addition at the rear of No. 29, 
New Inr rd, Hoxton, next to the passage- 
way leading to Reliance-squire (Mr. F. M. 
Elgood for Mr. L. W. Thomas).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 

Projections. 
North.—Erection of No. 9, Stam- 
Hackney, with a two-story 
hood (Mr. F. Bull).— 


Hackney 
ford-grove Hast, 
bay-window and a 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of six coal-shed build- 

ings at the Merchant Taylors’ almshouses on 
the eastern side of Brandram-road, Lee (Mr. 
R. H. Mew for the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany).—Consent. 
Marylebone, West.—Retention of a wood and 
s covered way in front of No. 13, Elm 
ree-road, St. John’s Wood (Mr. H. W. 
Holman).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Finsbury, East.—Three external iron gang- 
ways at the rear of No. 59, City-road, Fins- 
to abut upon the northern side of 
4 rd (Messrs. M. W. King & Sons for 
ont).—Consent. 

y, South.—Temporary wood and iron 
building at No. 159, Chatsworth-road, Clapton 
(Mr. E. White).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Erection of two iron and glass 
shelters, next to Drury-lane, at the Middlesex 
Music Hall, Drury-lane and Shelton-street, 
Holborn (Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.).—Con- 
sent. 

Lewisham.—Temporary wood and_ glass 
showease in front of No. 6, Stondon-park, 
Lewisham (Mr. E. Tompkins).—Consent. 
_Peckham.—Temporary showcase in front of 
No. 2, Rye-lane, Peckham (Mes Windy- 
bank, Samuell, & Lawrence).—Consen: 

Width of Way and Construction. 
Marylebone, West.—Temporary shed at No. 
12, y’s-buildings (Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Temporary pay-box at the 
Bronze Athletic Ground, Yeoman-street, 
Rotherhithe (Mr. A. J. Walkley).—Consent. 
th of Way and Height of Buildings. 

Finsbury, East.—Erection of a building upon 
the site of Nos. 15 and 16, Bayer-street, 
Finsbury (Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth for 
Mr. C. Clifford).—Consent. 

Line of Frontage, Alteration, and Conversion 
of Buildings. 

Lambeth, North.—Krection of balconies at 
No. 65 to 79, Stamford-street, Lambeth; pro- 
jecting architectural featu in front of Nos. 
13, 75, 77, and 79, Stamford-street; and the 
formation of openings in the party walls at 
the basement, ground, first, second, and third 
floor levels (Mr. G. ‘Bartlett for the Duchy 
of Cornwall).—Consent. ; 

Omission of Footings. 

Westminster.—Omission of footings to the 
walls and piers of a proposed building on the 
southern side of Great George-street, West- 
minster, between Nos. 1 and 8 (Mr. J. Miller 
for the Institution of Civil Engineers).— 
Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Westminster.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of the proposed erection of an addi- 


tional (fifth) story at the Army and Navy 
Stores, Victoria-street, Howick-place, and 
aaa “street, Westminster (Mr. W. WV. 
Fa. 


iner for the Army and Navy Co-operative 
ety, Ltd.).—Refused 
estminster.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of the proposed erection of an addi- 
tional story to Ruskin House, Rochester-row, 
Westmins (Mr. A. Keen for Mr. W. 
Morris).—Refused. 

Uniting of Buildings. 
y of London.—Uniting of No. 70, Old 
Broad-street, City, with No. 25, Throgmorton- 
street, by means of an opening at the base- 
ment level (Messrs. R. Creese Harrison & 
Son for Mes J. Hambro & Son).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Openings fitted with doors 
of special construction in lieu of iron doors 
in the pa wall between the basement, 
ground floor, and first floor of Nos. 38 and 
39, Upper Thames-street, City (Check Fire 
Door Company for Messrs. Siemens Brothers). 
—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 26, 28, and 
30, Duke-street with No. 24, Duke-street, Ald 
gate, by means of openings at the ground and 
first floor levels (Levland and Birmingham 
Rubber Company, Lid.).—Consent. 

‘Stepney.—Alterations and the erection of an 
addition to the bottling store at the premises 


So 
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of Me 
Russell- 
Consent. . i : 

Whitechapel.cArmoured doors in lieu of 
iron doors to openings in a party wall between 
No. 49, Mansell-street and No. 22, Great Alie- 
street, Whitechapel (Messrs. Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., for Mr. F. Selby).—Consent. 

Cubical Batent and Uniting of Buildings 

Islington, North.—Motor omnibus garage 
approached from the northern side of Hollo- 
y oad,. Islington, with two divisions ex- 
ceeding 250,000 cubic ft. in extent, and the 
use of roller shutters to openings between the 
two garages (Messrs. A. L. Gibson & Co.).— 
Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are con- 
trary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


Mann, Crossman, & Paulin, Ltd., 
reet, Mile End (Mr. W. Stewart).— 


fi 


IN THE PROVINCES.* 


¥—Enlargement of school (200 

extra pla Mr. T. G. James, Secretury, 

Education Committee, Monmouthshire County 

3! Newport. i 

Hes \Sehool  (8,6002.); Mr. W, V. Dixon, 

Secreti Education Committee, West Riding 

of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 
Antrim.—Houses; Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, 


ABERSYCH: 


Antrim. a, ° 
Arklow (County Wicklow).— houses 
(9007.); Mr. A. McGowan, builders, South 


rklow. 

»,—Enlargement of St. James’s Church 

Austin & Paley, architects, 

, Lancaster. 

—Nineteen houses; Mr. J. Boyd, 

Four houses; Mr. T 
se 


Banbridg 
builder, Munninabane. 
Callen, builder, Tandr 


Bandon.—Scheme of labourers’ cottages 
(20,120/.); Surveyor, Bandon Urban District 
Counci 


Barking.—Four houses; Architect to the 
Barking Urban District Council. A plan has 
been passed for a motor age, Hurstbourne- 
gardens, for Messrs. J. W. C rland, sen. 


lby._Sewage pumping station (8852.) ; 
Messrs. Parker & Sharpe, builders, Pease- 
holme Green, York. 


Barnsle: Alterations to offices, Regent- 
street, for the Barnsley Permanent Building 
Society. 

Bedford.—Church ; 
Bedford. 

Birtley.—School ; 
tect, Shire Hall 

Bishop Auck 
old infirmary buil 


Leonard's, 


Vicar, St. 


ngs r. $. Adams, Clerk, 
Board of Guard Bishop Auckland. 
Blackrock.—Rebuilding Dundamon Castle; 
Mr. F. J. MeMillen, architect, South Quay, 
Cork; Messrs. J. Sisk & Son, builders, Cork. 
Barnabas Church  (10,000/.) ; 
chitect, 13, Bowkers- 
J. C. & F. Wood, 
portion), Darbishire-street, 


(first 
Bolton. 
Branley.—Enlargement of school (400 extra 
places) ; ‘) ker, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, wn Council. 2 
Brierl Ge Iterations sanatorium 
(1,70027.); Mr. H. Richar Surveyor, 
Hemsworth Rural District Council. 


Brimington (near _ Chesterfield). —Proposed 
institute (2,000/.); Vicar, Parish Church, 
Brimington 

Brompard.—Wesleyan church: __ Messrs. 


reet, 


Groome & Bettington, architects, King- 
Hereford. 

Burhill.—Ciub-house ; 
Barhill. 


Secretary Golf Club, 
Block of offices, Queen and Priory 
Habershon, Fawckner, & Co., 
ary-street, Cardiff. 
Church, Ruskin-road 
thodist Trustees, Carshalton. 
sment of Corn Exchange, 
al offices, etc. (2,000/.); Mr. 
or, Chard Town Counce 
parish hall; Mr. 
, Cottingham Urban 


(3,0007.) ; 


United Free M 
Chard.—En 
tlso new mun 
S. G. Rogers, 3 
Cottingham.—Propo 
H. Hanson, Survey 
trict Council. 
ventry.—Rectory ; 
Church, Coventry. 
Dewsbury.—Extensions, municipal buildings; 
Mr. H. Dearden, Surveyor, Dewsbury Town 
Council. 
Dunston 


ah 


Vicar, St. John’s 


(Neweastle-on-Tyne).—Dry soap 
works, etc., adjoining existing works, for the 
Co-operataive Wholesale Society, Ltd. 

Easington.—Miners’ homes; Messrs. C. John- 
son & Son, Easington. 

Eastbourne—The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions to Walden Lodge. Carlisle- 
road, for Mr. ©. de Broe; Mr. F. G Cooke, 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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architect. Motor house, for Mr. 
Andrew Wise; Mr. C. Crisford, itect. The 
followi plans have been lodged :—Public. 
house, nvelock-road, for the Star Brewery 


F. Cooke, architect 


Company ; Mr. Additions, 


Royal M 


oposed cinematograph theatre 
adjoining library, for Mr. H. Langman. A 
plan has been passed for a lodge at Barton 
Hall Engine Works, Hardy-street, Peel Green, 
for Messrs. L. Gardner & Sons, Ltd. 


Elworth:— Wesleyan church and _ school 
avenue (i,500/.); Messrs. Birchall Brothers, 
builders, Middlewich. 

School ; Mes Jones 

Bontnewynydd, Carnarvon. 

h (3,000/.); Wesleyan Trus- 
tees, Fuiwood. 

Garlieston.—Additions to school (800/.) ; 
Sobie School Board (Wigtownshire). 

Great Cressingham.— Proposed _ housing 


scheme; Mr. W. Twaites, Surveyor, 


: factories for 
Courtauld & Co., silk crape manu- 


facturers 
Heacham.—Enlarge 


ut of school (900/.) ; 
Mr. W. V. Bushell, Se ry, Education Com- 
mittee, Norfolk County Council, Norwi 

Heburn.—Picture hall, Albert-street; archi- 
tect, care of the Gem Picture Theatre Com- 
pany, Jarrow. 

Hillgay.—School; Mr. W. V. Bushell, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Norfolk County 
Council, i 


Horbur “ Pastor, Wesleyan 
Chapel, High-street, Horbury. 
Horden Colliery.—St. Ma Church ; 


Messrs. J. Potts 
street, Sunderland ; 
West Hartlepool. 

Houghall.—Extensions to (5302.) ; 
Mr. D. Courson, builder, Glasgow. 

Hur Sun chool; Primitive Methodist 
Trustees, Hurst. 
row. — Alterations to Gem Picture 
Theatre, North-street; architect, care of Gem 
Picture Theatre Company, Jarr 

Keillor.—Improvements at K 
Mr. John Smith, builder, N Alyth. 

King’s Lynn.— Alterations to premises, 
Norfolk-street, for the Working Men’s Co- 
operative Society. 

Kingussie.—Three houses (1,700/. each), for 
the Highland Industries Company. 

Kirkstall (Leeds).—Church school: 
Zion United Methodist 

Laceby.—Isolation ho 
Eng: 


tect, 


; architects, 57, John- 
W. Paerson, builder, 
hospital 


er House; 


Pastor, 

Church, Kirkstall. 

ital; Mr. E. Rushton, 

ser, Cleethorpes Urban District Council, 

enham.—School ; Mr. C. J. Brown, archi- 
Cathedral Offices, Norwich. 

ung with.—T'wenty-six houses, for the Sheep- 

» Coal and Iron Company, Bolsover. 

Llanystumdwy.—Institute; “Mr. 

architect, Richmond-street, Birk 


Ltd. 
of Lowestoft. 


Lowestoft.—Parish hall; V 


M —School; Mr. F. Willmott, archi- 
tec eet, Chelmsford. 

Meath.—Roman Catholic ‘church (6,0007.) ; 
Messrs. W. H. Bryne & Sons, architects, 20, 
Suffolk-street, Dublin. 


eopham (Kent).—Pumping’ station, Wal- 
Wy? & Son, 


Messrs. H. Archer 


and 


Neweastle.—Dispensary residence for medical 
officer (1,0007.) rchitect, care of the Clerk, 
Rathdrum B of Guardians. 
ty-two cottages (8.8407.):  Sur- 
No. 1 Rural District Councit 
Buildings at electricity works 
9 fessrs. G, G. Stowers & Son, 
builders, 143, Sprowston-road, Norwich. 
_ Parkstone—Proposed completion of nave of 
St. Osmund Parish Church (7,0007.) ; the Vicar. 
Poole.—Additions - to school, Courthill-road 
Architect, care of Mr. CG, Lisby, 
Education Committee, Poole Town 


sgow.—Halls, Victoria-street, for the 
n_of the Parish Church. 
Pwlheli.—School; Mr. R. L. Jones, archi- 


tect, Market-street, Carnarvon. 
Radcliff e.—Sixty houses off North-street : Mr. 
W. L. Rothwell, Sur yor, Radcliffe Urban 


District Council. 
Reddish.—Picture palace, Gorton-road, for 
Reddish Cinematosraph Caine, oe 
Richmond.—Alterations to Star and Garter 
Hotel; Mr. W. A. Lewis, architect, 1112, 
quare, F.C, 
n -—Enlargement of Victoria Cottage 
Hospital (9007.); General Committee. 
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Salford.—The following plans have Jy 
Rebuilding lodge, Peel Park (400 
Matley, architect, Mancheste: 
jiard hall. 
perance Bi 
saw-mill, Vere-street, Salford; extensio 
, Nona-street, and Sydney-street, Peng 
ton; extensions, North Manchester mn 


School, Tetlow-lane and | Leicester-ro; 
Broughton. 

Shawforth.—_School; Vitar, St.’ Micha 
Church. : 

Sheffield. — Proposed children’s. hospi 
junction of Nursery and Johnson streets, fort 


‘frustees of the Sheffield Childrer 
The following plans have been’ pa 
, Meadow Bank-avenue, - for 
additions, premises, Milner-road, 

Brown, Bayley’s Steel Work: 
eight houses, Evandale and Chilton roads, - 
the Sheffield Land and Morigage Corporati 
Ltd.; shops and store, Eben-street, for 4 
< Co-operative Soeie 
; additions and alterations, premises, Por 
for the Sheffield Pure Ice and 
Storage Company, Ltd.; additions, premis 
Brightside-lane, for Messrs. T. Firth 
Ltd. ; alterations and additions, premises, Gi 
road, for the Duke of Norfolk; additions, she 
Vulcan-road, for Me E. Allen & Co,, Ltd 
Stuart, Axchite 


Hospit 
d 


Mr. F. J. Parkins 
ace, Blackburn. 

gh (Bucks).—Extensions, church (6,000 
Vicar of Slough. 


Southend.—Completion of $t, John { 
Baptist’s Church (8,675/.); Messrs. Dove Br 
builders, Islington, N. 


Spen y.—Additions to exchange mills] 
y Hirst & Sons, Ltd. 

Spetty.—School; Mr. W. Nash, archite 

, Neath 

S 3 Mr. G. Widdows, are 
tect, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 
Staines.—Proposed cottage homes for ¢b 
dren F. Hutchinson, Clerk, Board 


Staines. i 
n-A von.—Co (1,0902.) ; 3 
, Surveyor, Stratford-on-Avon Tor 


of Messrs. C. & 
Co-partnership Tenati 


et.—Development 
Clark’s Grange Estate ; 
Ltd., Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Trur ion of property, Pydar-stre 
into drill hall for the Cornwall Territor 
Association. 

Uckfield.—Proposed drill hall ne: 
station for the Sussex Territorial Associatio 
Capt. A. A. Lloyd, Secretary, Brighton, 

Valleyfield (Fifeshire).—190 houses for ¢ 
Fife Coal Compan: 


a» rail 


Yo 
pany, 


Wentwort 
+ and St. John’s-ayenue, for the St. Jom 


Recreation-rooms, 


Tnstitute. 

arrington.—Extensions, typhoid ward, 
Aiken-strect Hospital; Mr. T. Longdt 
Borough Surveyor, Warrington Town Couné 
Rebuilding and enlargement of part of Littol 
Mill; Mr. Segar Owen, architect, care of Mess 


Jas. Fairclough & Sons, Ltd. The followi 
plans have been passed:—Barb warehou 
Dalton Bank, for Mess I Lie 
thirteen hous Earl-str . Si 
Thornily ; additions to wo: reet, J 


. Ashton Brothers & Phillips, Ltd. 
Watford.—St. Michael’s Church; Mr. A. | 

Bond, architect, Gower-street, W.C. 

West. Hill_—Parish hall; Rev. T. 


A. To 


Y ngton.—Alterattions ‘and additions 
technical school (1,000/.); Mr. C. C. Hodgso 
Secretary, Education Committee, Cumberlai 
County Council, Carlisle. 

Worksop.—Alterations and additions to i 
firmary, Kilton Hill (1.5002); Mr. J. S. Wha 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Worksop. 

Wood Green.—Proposed central fire statio 
corner of High-road and Earlham-grove; M 
C. Hy, Croxford, Surveyor, Wood Green Urb 
District Council. The following plans ha 
been passed :—Extensions, church, Westbut 
avenue, for Mess Humphrey’s, Itd.; ¢0 
struction of basement to No. 10, Gheapsi¢ 


High-road . Iiggins & Thomerson # 
Mes: Edmonds, Denham, & Goyder, Ltd. 


Wye.—Fire station bridge; Surveyor to # 
Wye Council. ‘ 
Wyken Colliery and Walsgrave.—School 
J. Wallmott, architect, 6, Waterloo-stret 
gnam. 
Yarmouth.—Proposed baths, Trafalgar-squa 


(5,0007.):; Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Surveyor, Ws 
mouth Town Council. : 

_ York.—Alterations and improvements 
infirmary (14,2957.); G. Sykes, Clerk, Yo! 


Board of Guardians. 

Youghal, — Improvement scheme und 
Labourers’ Act : Surveyor, Youghal No. 1 Ru 
District Council 


| 
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|TROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


jhe fortnightly sitting of this Board on 
ay the following . matters were dealt 


Niern Hospital.—A letter was received 
‘the Local Government Board authorising 
ection of a steward’s house at the aboye 
lat a cost of 7481. 

mth Asyluwm.—A scheme was submitted 
Asylums Committee, which had been 
red by the Assistant Engineer, for the 
action of three separate cover eg settling 


each of 100,000 wallotia capacity, for the 
se of softening the water teed in the 


n. The cost is estimated at 2,000/., and 
s decided to ask the Local Government 
to authorise the expenditure. 

den Asylum.—It was agreed to ask 
jnction of the Local Government Board 
je. provision of bridges between the 
mt blocks of Leavesden Asylum, at an 
ted cost of 7,007. 


pole Ae a 
SANITARY PLUMBING. 


teenie was held on Wednesday evening 
jweck at the London. County Council 
8, Ferndale-road, Brixton, to inaugurate 
inter course of special lectures to bo 
on the, subject of sanitary plumbing. 
W..D. Caroe, M.A., F.8.A., Past-Master 
e Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
led. 

) Principal, Mr. H. W. Richards, who 
jmed the audience on behalf of the Chair- 
the School, expressed 
iation of the -work of the Council for 
National Registration of Plumbers in 
; the meeting and their interest in 
ork of the School. 

Chairman explained that he presided in 
Inavoidable absence of the Lord Mayor, 
jwrote saying that changes in domestic 
hand the great increase in the number 
jutary appliances of all kinds add greatly 
8 complexity of plumbers’ work in and 
j the houses of the people, and tho 
pn County Council were entitled to the 
ade of the community for the support 
re giving to the classes of instruction 
lumbe The classes were instructed by 
ical teachers, well versed in the techni- 


and Committee of 


of the trade and well abreast of 
tm sanitary requirements, and the 
bers of London were thus brought to 


d the classes with confidence as afford- 
& training for the apprentices and young 
lentering the plumbing trade. He was 
to learn that the Managing Committee, 
acis with the Plumbers’ Company for 
_National Registration of Plumbers, 
ily appreciates the working of the classes, 
@ should therefore be pleased to move 
urt of the Company to consider offering 
award’ to successful students attending 
ourse of instruction given at the School. 
| Fretwell, R.P., teacher of sanitary plumb- 
‘livered a lecture on domestic w supply. 
vibed the various forms of boilers and 
of circulating hot water by the 
tank, and auxiliary Systems. 


by Goal, tid ode Aves tana 


‘yote. of thanks to the Chairman was 
d by Mr. J. Wright Clarke, seconded by 
W. Beecroft, supported by Mr. J. Beeston, 
earried with acclamation. 
the conclusion of the lecture 
16 standardisation mar applicable to 
ibers’ work under R ulations of the 
d of Trade were shown on pipes of lead, 
ron, wrought-iron, and copper, and the 
; of the Plumbe Company, Mr. 
2. E. Coles, briefly explained the system 
arking. 


specimens 


Boh ay eg fi 
RIN EXHIBITION AWARDS, 


B following are some awards accorded 
sritish exhibitors at Turin Exhibition, 
W. TI. Stanley & Co., Ltd., grand 


drawing. ete., chrono- 
‘a grand prix for physic 
and. astronomical instra- 
medal for meteorological 


Ltd., grand 
al, optical, 


for measurir 
al instruments 
al, surveying, 
8,-and a gold 
uments. 
Chance Brothers & Cc 
es 9, 10, and 11, ph 


(Cl 
ying. and astronomical instruments). 
e Pulsometer Engineering Company, 
id medal (Classes 9, 10, and: 11). 


Lid., 


e Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company. 
gold medal, Class 71 (i.¢.. materials and 
ances for erecting, decorating, and finish- 
buildings). 

Classes 19 and 20 (steam plant, 


heat, and 
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other rines, mitting, lubricating, 
r and indicating apparatus) the 


awards include the following :— 
Grands. Prix: Messys, Babcock 
Messrs. E. Green & Son, Ltd. Me 
Proctor, & Co., Ltd. (also a da diploma 
of merit for important Galibite duce eel 
medal in Glasses 21 and 22): Underfeed Stoker 


Company, Ltd. 
John Ruscoe & Co., 


& Wilcox ; 
s. Ruston, 


Silver Medal: 
Ltd. 

In Classes 21 and 22 (lifting, hydraulic, and 
air machinery, fire and safety appliances and 
submarine apparatus) some of the awards 
were 

Hors Concours: 
pany, Ltd. (London). 

Grand Pr Messrs. 


Messrs. 


Worthington Pump Com- 


Merryweather & Sons. 


Diploma of ‘Honour: The British Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Lid. 

Gold Medul: Messrs. Ruston, Proctor, & 
0. Ltd. 

In Classes 35, 36, and 37 (building materials, 


methods — of 
pliances 
the aw 
Grands P 


construction, ‘machines, ap- 
models, plans, ‘and drawings) 
Is include the following, — all 


Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Com- 


pany, Ltd.; Ingersoll-Rand Company, Ltd 
Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co., Ltd.; Pilkin 
ton and Pottery Company, Ltd. (who 
also receive a grand prix in Class 71, i.e., 


materials and appliances for erecting, decorat- 
ing, and finishing buildings, and a grand prix 
in Classes 72, 75, and 174, i.c., furnishing, 
upholsterers’ work, decorative bronzes, art 
candelabra, glass, and china); Messrs. Ruston, 
Proctor, & Co., Ltd. 

In Classes 72. 


and 74 (furnishing, up- 


holsterer work, decorative bronzes, art 
glass, and china) we notice the 


oncours: Messrs. Morris & Co., 
Thomas Webb & Sons, Lid. 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., 


Ltd. ; 


Messrs. 
Grands Pr 
Pilkington’s Tile and Pottery Company, 


Ltd)’; 
Ltd. 


In Class 75 (heating applian 
ranges, and articles for domestic use), 
Bolding & Sons, Ltd., a silver medal. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company, a gr and 
prix, in Class 115 (destructive distillation ; 

Roneo, Ltd., a grand Class 150 
(appliances for the graphi 

The following are some a 
(publishin 

Hors Concour 
Ltd. 

Grands Prix 
John Murray 

Diploma of Honour 
wood & Son. 


ane es 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


rds in Class 152 
Constable & Co., 


Messrs. 


x. Bell & Sons, Ltd. ; 
mith, Elder, & Co. 
Messrs. Crosby Lock- 


Deposits on Contracts for Sale. 


An interesting point came before a Judge 
of, the Chancery Division for decision in the 
case of Hall v. Burnell, An agreement. had 
been entered into for the purchase of certain 
freehold property, and, according to the agree- 
ment, a deposit had to be paid to the vendor 
solicitors as stakeholders. The title was 
accepted and « conveyance approved; but 
the purchaser failed to complete. Specific 
performance was decreed, and the sum due to 
the vendor was certified as 2,400/.—that was 
the purchase price less 50/. deposited. The 
purchaser never completed, and the vendor 
then applied to the Court to have the agre 
ment of sale rescinded and the deposit. for- 
feited to him. The contract contained no 
provision as to what to be done with the 
deposit in such circumstances, and the 
Court had to consider what was the implied 
obligation. The purchaser did not appear to 
argue the point on this, motion. Thero are 
two somewhat contradictory decisions on this 


point, one delivered in 1884. the other in 
1904; but the Court preferred to follow the 
earlier decision, that a deposit “is not merely 


but that it is also an earnest 
in so entered into and creates 
by the fear of its forfeiture a motive in the 
nayer to perform the rest of ‘his contract.’ 

The contract was, therefore, rescinded, the 
vendor retaining the deposit. It may be 
noted that litigation would be saved if con- 
tracting parties were more careful to express 
in their contracts their intentions in the 


a part payment, 
to bind the bax 


various eventualities which canveasily be fore- 
seen. To leave any term to be implied is to 
risk li ation, as recourse to: the Courts 


then ofien unavoidable. 


Oil on Roads. 

A recent police court decision should be 
brought to the attention of the public. A 
steam car company was summoned under the 
by-laws of the Camberwell Borough Couneil, 
made under sect. 16 of the Public Health 
(London) - Act. 1891, in respect of oil waste 
deposited om the roads.- The by-laws provide 


4£9 


that-a “person shall not throw, cast, or lay 
any dust, ‘ashes, rubbish . . . or filth, or 
other like matter or thing” in or upon any 
part ‘of a street. It was contended-that the 
oil did not come within the description as 
“filth,” but the magistrate ‘convicted. The 
ordinary motor vehicle uch an offender in 
this respect that the decision should be made 
widely known. The oil, added to the mud, 
is a serious nuisance to users of our thorough- 
is source of pollution is wholly 
, and can ea: be prevented, the 
offenders aGouTe be tigorously ‘prosecuted. 


LAW REPORTS. 


Minter vy. Waldstein. 


Mr. Murr Mack: , the Official Referee, 
deliyered his considered judgment in this c 
on Friday, the 20th inst., it being an action 
by the plaintiff, Mr, Frederick George Minter, 
a builder and contractor, living in Wimble- 
don, against Mr. Charles Waldstein, to recover 
certain payments the plaintiff alleged to be 
due to him under a contract entered into on 
February 3, 1910, in respect of extensive 
alterations and additions to Newton Hall, a 
large country mansion belonging to the de- 
fendant, who was a Professor of Fine Art at 
the University of Cambridge. The plaintiff 
claimed that there was a sum exceeding 3,000/. 
ques _to him on two certificates, which Mr. 

. Foster, the architect under the contract, 
Hine en, The price payable under the con- 
tract was 12,975/., and the sums of ‘money paid 
to and claimed by the plaintiff amounted to 
about 21,0007. in ‘all, of which the defendant 
had already paid about 17,5007. 

The defendant disputed his liability for the 
money claimed, upon the ground that My. 
Foster's certi ates were invalid, having beep 
given after his authority had been revoked, 
and the defendant counterclaimed for damages 


laid at 10, 0007. upon the ground that the 
plaintifi had in fact, and without authority, 
used materials not in accordance with the 


specification and contract, 

manship was inferior. 
The Official Referee, in 

judgment, 


and that the work- 


the course of his 
id it would be necessary for him 
to tux the patience of those who had attended 
to hear his decision, inasmuch as he was 
unable to deal with ‘the several matters in 
controve without going into the evidence 
at. considerable length. 

Having stated the nature of the action and 
of the defendant’s counterclaim, he said the 
plaintiff claimed 2,750/., the amount of. a 
certificate which was anted by Mr. Foster 
last January, and by which he certified that 
that sum was due to the plaintiff for work 
done and material supplied. Mr, Foster s 
sequently granted the plaintiff another cer 
cate for 5437. for extras, and this latter. sum 
ile plaintiff claimed in reply to the defendant’s 
counterclaim. The defendant. disputed _ his 


liability for the money claimed on the ground 
that Mr. Foster’s certificates were invalid, 
ng been. given after his authority had 


an revoked, and, further, that in important 
lars the plaintiff had not fulfilled his 
contract. The damages which the defendant 
claimed under his counterclaim exceeded the 


amount of the plainti claim. The | trial 
before him lasted thirty-eight days, and a 


number, of witnesses gave evidence on 
sides. It appeared that. the 
ployed Mr. Foster as the 
alteration and enlargement of Newton Hall 
towards the close of 1909. Mr. Foster pre- 
pared drawings. which were discussed and 
revised by the defendant, who was anxious to 
have the work pushed on as soon as possible, 
Mr, Stanborough, 2 quantity surveyor, got 
out the quantities, which were priced out by 
ihe builder, and the plaintiff’s price camo out 


both. 
defendant em- 
architect. for the 


at 12.900. odd. A specification, was also pro- 
pared, The building contract, which was 
signed, contained the usual clauses and con- 


ditions for the carrying out of the work. 

The learned Official Referee then refe 
the material clauses of the contract, 
an ordinary R.I.B.A. contract. 
commenced at once, and the 
work had to be finished was August 1,- 1910. 
A Mr.. Green was to be appointed clerk of the 

The work in connexion with the altera- 
included a proposal for a system of 


ed to 
which was 
The work was 
date when the 


tions 
drainage which had to be. made in accordance 


with certain pla 


. He did not think that. 
any plans as to the drainage were mado hy 
the architect. In addition tothe work on the 
house, the plaintiff executed some considerable 
additional works at Newton Hall, 

The iearned Referee referred to the items 
in conne ion with the work onthe gardener’s 
and_ ba *s cottages, the alterations to the 
stables, the alteration to the drainage scheino, 
the laying down of hard core’ for: a” now 
carriage dvi a new entrance lodge, fixine 
and completing a bel! tur in the roof, and 


a 


49) 


some small items, such as a lightning. con- 
ductor be erected. He said the original 
contract price was being exceeded by about 
1,800/. in connexion with the additional work 
which was ordered. In September the work 
was completed, and the defendant moved into 
ihe house and made serious complaints about 
ihe character of the work. Early in January, 
1911, Mr. Stanborough’s account was com- 
pleted’ and forwarded to the defendant. 
According to the account delivered, the de- 
fendant’s liability was about 21,000/., and at 
that date the defendant had on the certificates 
of the architeet paid the plaintiff about 16,000/. 
'Uhe architect gave the builder a further 
sertificate for 1,600/., and he wrote to the 
builder that the defendant was very dissatisfied 
with the work. Plaintiff afterwards claimed 
nu further sum of 3,000/., but the defendant 
declined to make any further payment in 
connexion with the matter. i 
The Official Referee then read at consider- 
ible length the correspondence in the case 
detailing the granting by Mr. Foster of the 
certificate for 2,7507., which was sued upon, 
and also the certificate for 5331, which the 
plaintiff also sued for in reply to the do- 
fondant’s counterclaim, the termination by the 
defendant of Mr. Foster’s appointment, and 
the appointment by the defendant of Mr, John 
Murray as his architect. The defence in the 
action, the learned Referee, continuing, said, 
was delivered in March, 1911, g 
There was first the plea of a denial of 
indebtedness which, under the rules and the 
Judicature Act, might be disregarded, and 
defendant also pleaded that the architect had 
no, right to give ‘the certificates that 
lie had given, and he based his counter- 
claim upon the fact that numerous 
variations had been made from the con- 
tract without his authority; further, that 
ihe work done and materials supplied under 
the contract for extra work were unsuitable 
and not in accordance with the contract, and 
also that the prices charged by the plaintiff 
for extra work ‘were exce: Those w 
the really effective matters of the counter- 
claim, under which -the defendant claimed 
damages’ for’ a sum largely exceeding the 
plaintiff’s claim. The: trial commenced on 
July 6, 1911, and was continued without  in- 
tertuption until August 19. The plaintiff, by 
his Counsel, did not content himself by alone 
ing upon the archite certificates, but 
k upon himself the task of meeting and 
disproving thé charges made by the defendant. 
The general. effect of the evidence of the 
plaintiff and of his expert witnesses was that 
us far as the plaintiff was concerned he had 
generally fulfilled the conditions of the con- 
tract; that he had by the contract to follow 
the directions of the architect; that some of 
the alterations and deviations were due’to the 
deferidant’s own fault, and that the work was 
done under the direction of the architect or 
the’ defendant and his wife. It was also said 
in effect by the plaintiff and his witnesses that 
if the matter had not been taken out of the 
plaintifi’s and Mr. F ’s hands matters 
could have been put right for a very small 
expense. Defendant’s witnesses gave evidence 
as to the alleged bad workmanship, bad 
timber, bad joinery work, the improper spac- 
ing of the joists, and other matters referred 
to in the counterclaim, including the fissures 
und cracks which had appeared in the ceilings 
and_ partition: He (the Official Referee), 
before addressing himself to the evidence, had 
first of all ‘to consider the question of 
principle and the manner in which he had 
to apply himself to deal with the contract. 
He thought the-architect’s certificate. created 
prima facie a debt due from the defendant 
to the builder. The contract provided that the 
builder was to be entitled to payment of the 
sum -mentioned in the, certificate within a 
specified period. The main ground on which 
the defendant denied his liability under the 
certificates for the sums of 2,750/. and 533J. 
was that the architect had no authority to 
give them; his authority having been revoked 
before they were given., Under the contract 
the architect had power to grant certificates. 
The question was’ whether the certificates for 
payment by Mr. Toster could in the circum- 
stances stand, and ‘whether “the defendant had 
power to _ effe ly discharge Mr. Toster’s 
authority to. grant the certificates for work 
done, * Upon this point® reliance ‘was . placed 
upon Clause 3°of the contract; which provided 
that in*the event of Mr. Foster's death, or 
his ceasing to be the architect for the purpose 
of the’contract, such other person was to be 
nominated for that purpose by the employer. 
That clause, ‘in his opinion, did not give the 
defendant power to’ terminate , Mr, Foster's 
authority to grant certificates for work done, 
and, even if he* had the vower, he further 
found’ that the letters which the defendant 
relied upon on this point did not operate to 
terminate Mr. Foster's nuthority.’ He thought 
those letters, ‘so far’ from ‘terminating the 
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architect’s position, recognised that it was con- 
tinued. Myr, Foster's power was to issue certifi- 
cates for work done under the contract. Ho 
therefore. decided that the defendant’s plea 
of a denial of liability upon that ground 
failed, and that the certificates which Mr. 
Foster had granted to the plaintiff for 2,750/. 
and 5331. were yalid certificates. The next 
question he had to consider was what sum 
ought to be deducted from those sums in 
consequence of the charges which the de- 
fendant raised by his countercluim, and to 
what extent the plaintiff had committed the 
breaches of contract alleged as to workman- 
ship and materials, and what sum should be 
allowed the defendant as damages. On this 
question much contradictory evidence was 
given as to whether the plaintiff did commit 
breaches of the contract and conditions, Having 
referred to the specification and a great deal 
of the evidence, the learned Referee found 
that a gr portion of the timber which had 
been used in the building was not of the 
quality specified, and he was not satisfied that 
the timber as specified could not be got, and 
the result was that some of the conditions of 
ihe spscification were completely ignored in 
that regard. Next he found that the dimen- 
sions of the timber used were not as specified, 
and that what had taken place in that respect 
must be considered us deviations from what 
was specified, He further found that tho 
spacing of the floor joists was in places 18 in, 
and in others 20 in. apart, which would result, 
it was said, in great weakening of the floors. 
He found that the spacing was not in accord- 
unce with the conditions specified. He had 
to. decide whether such deviation and defect in 
workmanship were breaches of contract. It 
appeared that the architect saw and allowed 
the wider spacing of the jo As far as the 
clerk of the works was concerned, he decided 
that he had no power to authorise the con- 
ry to disregard Clause 7 of the contract. 
lause ran:—‘‘ All materials and wor 
manship shall be. of the respective kin 
described in the specification, and the con- 
tractor shall, upon the request of the architect, 
furnish him with youchers to prove that 
the materials are such as are specified.” 

Tt was said with reference to this question 
that the architect had power, under Clause 12 
of the -contract, which provided that “the 
contractor should, when authorised by the 
architect or as provided by. Clause 5, ry by 
way of extra or omission from the ngs 
or specification,” to order or sanction yar 
tion. -But such a power did not authorise him 
to depart from the terms of the contract so as 
to prejudice the strength and stability of the 
building. He arrived at the conclusion that 
the acquiescence of the architect as to the 
wider spacing of the joists, and. as to the 
quality of the timber, did not absolve the 
plaintiff from his contract to carry out the 
specification on those heads. Upon thos 
heads, therefore, he found that the plaintiff 
did commit breaches of the contract. 

The learned Referee then referred to the 
charges made by the defendant with regard to 
the alleged defects in the workmanship and the 
quality of the timber supplied to the roofs, 
and he found that the timber in both roofs 
was inferior to that which the- plaintiff con- 
tracted io supply, and that the spacing of the 
rafters was wider than that specified, and that 
the rafters were improperly butted, and that 
some of ihe rafters provided were too short. 
He found that other allegations that the de- 
fendant had made as regards to the roof were 
not proved. With regard to the joinery work, 
he-found that the defendant had not dis. 
charged the onus which was upon him of 
proving that the quality of the wood was not 
as contracted for; but with regard .to the 
workmanship, in that respect he 
there were some defects. He thought, how- 


partitions and the work done in connexion 
with the coal house, pump house, gardener's 
cottage, bailiff’s cottage, and. dairy, ctc.,. the 
Referee said that on his visit to Newton Hall 
in ‘July. last*he found that the condition of 
the house was substantially as described by the 
defendant’s witnesses. The. weakness.of the 
floors had ‘produced numerous. fi ures and 
cracks,’ some of which were sericus, and ho 
found that it was necess: ry for the stability. 
of the, house that’ remedies of the kind pro. 
posed by some of the defendant's witnesses 
should -be adopted. * He had. come to the con- 
clusion that the remedie: proposed in evidence 
for the plaintiff-.ere insufficient to obviate. 
the defects ;, but. on the other-hand: he was’ of 
opinion that , the suggestions -adyanced. on 
behalf-of the defendant covered a good. deal 
more than the plaintiff was responsible for: 
The Referee, having dealt and examined in 
detail the sums involved in both im and 
counterclaim, and subject to a revi 


on of the 
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figures, if necessary, before finally ente 
judgment, entered judgment as follows 

On the claim and defence for the pla 
for 2,750/.. On the counterclaim for the 
fendant for 2,116/. 14s. On the plaint 
counterclaim to the defendant's counterel 
for the plaintiff for 533/. Execution on {] 
jadgments to ‘be limited to execution for 
plaintiff for the balance in his favour 
1,166/. 5s. 9d. The costs of the plaintiff's al 
to be tho plaintiff's. Tho defendant to 
entitled to the costs of the counterclaim, 

gards the issues on which either party] 
failed, he was not to have those costs, 
pon the application of Mr. Clavell Sal 
K. the learned Official Referee granted 

endant a stay of execution upon terms y 
# view to an appeal from his decision, 


llicu Cocvrr or Justice, Cuancsry Divs 
(Mr. Justice Eve). ' 

Ancient Lights Case ; 
Schworer vy, Bethnal Green Borough Coun 

Tue hearing of the case of Schworer 
Bethnal Green Borough Council, which 4 
reported in our last issue, was continued 
October 18, 

For the defendants Mr. W. H. Eye, BS 
10, Union-court, Broud-street, E.G, g 
evidence and proved the plans and sections 
had prepared on their behalf. He had yisi 
the plaintifl’s premises and considered 
ground-floor. room to be a well-lighted xoe 
He could road small print easily at a distu 
of ten feet from the window. Referring to} 
sections he had prepared, Mr. Eve suid that 
had taken a line through the centre of | 
ground-floor windows and prolonged it at 1 
angles to the defendants’ premises, and ¢ 
gave un angle of 20 deg. of obstruction 
light. Taking a line from the same place 
the ca es of the Town Hall, the angle 
obstruction was 43 deg. He did 4 
think, however, that the sections Wy 
the true tests of the quantity of i 
taken away. There was a la yolume 
light over the yard of No. 20 oming {04 
windows of the basement and ground flo 
‘The Town Hall caused an obstruction of late 
light, if anything, and did not interfere sy 
the direct light at all. The total amount 
light coming to the windows of the plaint 
at the horizontal angle was, before the Mo 
Hall y put up, 140 de. That was qu 
exceptional for such a district. He had @ 

dered very carefully the amount of Tig 
taken away by the defendants’ building, & 
was strongly of opinion that it was not # 
stantially interfered with, and that the grom 
floor and basement rooms could still be ¢ 
joyed in a way that any reasonable pers 
would expect in such a neighbourhood, 1 
did not think any real injury had been do 
to either owner or tenant. 

In answer to Mr. Jessel, K.C., Mn B 
said that some reduction had possibly be 
made in the value of the house. He admitt 
that there was a diminution of light, bub! 
did not think the tenant would have to lig 
up any earlier, 


Mr. Jessel suggested that in making J 
plans witness had taken his heights from # 
general ground level, and had not allowed f 


the t that there a drop of nearly 24 
underneath the windows in question, 
Eve pointed out that from the way his pl 
was prepared the depth below the window d 
not affect the heights, 

R.LB.A., of Tee 


Mr. Percy, Robinson, F 
and John- 2t, Adelphi, was also called: F 
and his partner, Mr. Jones, were the arel 
tects of the new Town Hall at Bethnal Gree 
The copings of ‘the wall adjoining No. 2 
Patriot-square were on in December last. F 
first-inspected plaintiff's premises in 1910, F 
agreed generally ‘wit the evidence given | 
Mr. Eve. He thought that when the curtail 
of the ground-floor windows’ were drawn asit 
there was ample light for all ordinary purpose 

There was very little diminution of ligh 
An angle of 45 deg. from the window cut o 
very little sky area, the only obstruction bei 
the chimney of the Town Hall. ; 

The witne cross-examined by Mr, Jesse 
said he had practised in London 
the last three years When | he yisite 
the . plaintiff’s > premises’ with’ Mr. EN 
they were able to write. down the particula 
of the measurements then’ taken without th 
slightest difficulty in any part of the room 6 
the’-ground floor.. He considered the’ amoul 
of light taken away to be a negligible quantit} 
- Mr. Ernest - Edward Finch,’ A.M. Inst.C.B 
from 1903 to'1910 Borough Engineer of Bethni 
Green, ‘and now’ Assistant ’Encineer ‘to tl 
Corporation of London, described the plaintiff 
property as a very’ old dwelling-house, 
suited -for business purposes, In Decembe) 
1909, -when he visited the premises, the caster 
wall of the Town Hall was at its full height 
Ile went into the ground-floor room. Ther 
Was no sunshine, but he could soe quite wel 
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j| notes and read them, although they 


‘ritten in pencil. The room, in his 
|} was very well lighted. He agreed 
\p evidence given by Mr. Eve and Mr. 
jn. 


examined, Mr. Finch said that the first 
| visited the premises was in company 
Jr. Schworer, and on that occasion the 
Joomplained that the new Town Hall 
de’the roonis darker. 

Jessel: If more gas has to be used, 
jthat, in your opinion, damage the 
ly from a selling or letting point of 
WT do not think it would. 

| Counsel had addressed the Court, 
Justice Eye, in’ giving judgment, said 
ip plaintiff alleged that the erection of 


lyn Hall had interfered with the’ light 
fo the basement and three floors 
| premises to an extent to cause 


sable inconvenience to the tenants and 
fent them carrying on their businesses 
lly as before. When the case came 
bnsel the plaintiff abandoned any 
br damages in respect of the two upper 
ind also intimated that the damage to 
jement might turn out not to be very 
| As the case developed it was seen that 
jsestion was well founded, and the claim 
lly only for damages for- interference 
light. coming, to. the ground-floor 
s...'The evidence had . been .directed to 
\dition of that room antecedent, to and 
Jent to. the erection of the Town. Hall. 
satisfied that antecedent to the erection 
town Hall the light which came to the 
I's, ground-floor room was exceptionally 
|The light for that room was at its very 
hen. tho..plaintiff. purchased the. house, 
}in the summer of 1908 the whole of the 
tious which were not of any. great, 
finee, and which had existed on the land 
ld by 14 and 16, Patriot-square, had 
moved, and the Jand was cleared and 
jor-the erection of the Town Hall. .On 
dence he held that by the end.of 1909 
ltruction caused by the 'Town Hall was 
e. It undoubtedly diminished the light 
plaintiff's premises to an appreciable 
jon the south side 
lest to be applied was that laid down by 
Davey—‘Is the light which is- left 
nt to answer the ordinary requirements 
hbitancy for the ordinary purposes of 
d?” Counsel for the plaintiff said it 
, because, in fact, the work carried on 
sround-Hoor room with ordinary: light 
aot now be carried on for the same 
of time day by day. He did not think 
id been established as a fact, although 
jught the evidence on behalf of the 
¥ had been given quite honestly. He 
b. wish, to decide the case on that foot- 
f the mere diminution of light did not 
fe plaintiff a cause of action, the results 
flowed from that diminution did not 
rily give a cause of action. One was 
ind to measure the immateriality of the 
rence by the extent to. which it involved 
itution of artificial light. On the 
eo he did not think there could be any 
ible doubt as to the present condition of 
om in question. Not only from the 
se of the defendants’ witnesses, but from 
fair evidence given by Mr. Rix, the 
expert, the room must be regarded 
y well-lighted room. His Lordship 
> thought it had been established. that 
om was in fact a well-lighted room. 
rer might be the results of what the de- 
ts had done, they had not been such 
wing the present condition of the room 
andard below that at which they ought 
s left it.. Although he sympathised very 
vith the occupiers, he did-not think any 
d been made out on which the plaintiff 
titled to succeed, and the action would, 
re, be dismissed with costs. 


a ggg 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


et.—Plans . were submitted 
th Surveyor at the | eting of the 
District Council for twenty-two cottages 
leridge-lane, when it was decided that 
ition should be made do the Local 
ment Board, for sanction to a loan of 
for the erection thereof. The Board 
be asked at the same time to dispenso 
i¢ usual public inquiry, as the applica 
ww made was only an extension of the 
’'s scheme, for which a loan had already 
anctioned and obtained. Sanction has 
‘eceived from the Local Government 
to the borrowing of 3,050/. for repaving 
ch-street. 

ey.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
; Council a recommendation from the 
or that a town planning scheme. should 
sted was passed, and a Town Planning 
ttee “was appointed... It was. further 
| to approach the Local Government 


ost 
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sard with ‘a view to getting them to receive 
a: deputation’ on the sibject: The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. G. Jaggard, 
tive houses, Kine George’s-avenue; Miss Lucy 
Kemp-Welsh, ‘additions to workmen’s club, 
Rudolph-road. 
Camberwell. 


The Royal Institute of British 


Architects has sent the following circular 
letter to all the London Borough Councils 
with regard to’ street name-plates:—‘'The 


Council of the Royal Institute of British: Archi- 
tects wishes to call the attention of the 
Borough Councils of London to the importance, 
both in an wsthetic' sense and-as a matter of 
publie convenience, of taking steps towards a 
complete ‘revision of name-plates . for’ the 
corners of London streets,’ with well-designed 
lettering, preferably of a «uniform style 
throughout London As’ to the matter’ of 
public convenience, the Royal Institute wishes 
to point out that while in Paris- every street 
corner bears the name of the street,’ in London 
there are hundreds. of corners wh no name 
at all is to be-found, so that it-is often difficult 
to discover the name of a street without walk- 
ing some distance along it, the fixing of name- 
plates, having néver been carried out on 
complete and-comprehensive system. In 
rd to the wsthetic question, it is desirable 
that a good type of letter hould be adopted 
on two ‘scales, the larger or smaller scale to 
be adopted according to the width-and im- 
portance of the street ‘and- the architectural 
scale of the buildings’ flanking it. The Royal 
Institute is not advocating the employment of 
any ‘name-tablet more: costly than those now 
in use; a good type of letter once designed, 
costs no more to: execute than an inferior one. 
It has long been the. wish of the Council of 
ihe Royal Institute to see this matter of com- 
plete labelling of the London streets taken 
in. hand and. carried out in a systematic 
manner, so as to remove from our capital: a 
reproach which: it certainly lies under in this 


respect. in comparison with. Paris, and they 
hope that the Borough Councils would sce 
their way to act together in securing this 


much-needed improvement. One of the faults 
in-the present condition of things is that not 
only are name-tablets wanting in many situa- 
tions where they ought to be found, but that 
those which exist are.in so many different 
forms and patterns. It is suggested that if 
the Borough Councils were willing to consult 
together on the subject and to take up the 
matter conjointly, and agree upon « pattern of 
lettering, a uniform: system for the whole of 
London could be secured, to the great advan- 
tage of the appearance of our strects, as well 
as to the general ‘convenience of the public. 
We may add, the Royal Institute is alway 
ready to place its services in public matters 
of this kind at the service of the Borough 
authority.” 

Croydon.—The Rural District Council have 
accepted the tender of Mr. Isa Wilson, 
Gorringe Park-avenue, Mitcham, at 325/., for 
making up Oakwood-avenue, Mitcham. 

Kast Ham.—Plans- were submitted by the 
Engineer for convenience and lock-up shop 
at the corner of -Station-road and Romford- 
road, and application is to be made to tho 


Local Government Board’ to borrow _ the 
necessary money. A plan has been received 
from Messrs. Mark lLiell & Sons, showing 


a suggested building line for the development 
of land-at the south-east corner of Bendish 
road and High-street North, and asking if the 
Council will- allow them: to project’ beyond the 
building line of Bendish-road, thus enabling 
them to build right up to the back of the 
footpath in Bendish-road for a distance of 
104 ft. west of the High-street frontage. Tho 
Council are to allow them’to do this provided 
they! surrender! thorn Holeiabthourecceantets 
the building line of the shops on the north 
and south sides in High-street North, and 
sufficient land for rounding off the corner of 


Bendish-road and High-street North. Plans 
ubmitted by the Engin have b 


an estimated cost of 841. 
n instructed to submit pla 
r the erection of slipper and 
im connexion with the new 
Plans have been passed for 
Mr. T. Watson. fc houses in Li 
Plans have: been lodged by Mr 

for ten houses in Wallend-road 

rs are to be invited for 
part ‘of’ Bramshot- 


Sussex-road 
er hi 
and estimates f 
vapour. baths 
swimming-batl 


zs 
Cla 
G@rcenwich.—Tende 
forming and paving “a 
avenue. 

Hampstead.—A 
Finchley-road 


portion of the footway in 
to be tar-paved. In order to 
meet the requirements of the London. County 
Council, extra works ‘and variations are to be 
carried.out at the new town hall buildings, at 
an estimated: cost of 192/. No objection is to 
be raised to the building of an institute on 
the south side of Perrin’s-court for the Vicar 
of the Hampstead Parish Church. The archi- 
tect is Mr. A: Keen, of Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s Inn. W.C. 

Hemel Hempstead.—The 


Education Com- 
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mittee have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Jayes & Son, Leicester, at 168/., for heating 
and lighting work at the new school-at Two 
Waters. 

Hendon:—At a recent meeting of the King 
Edward ‘Memorial Cottage Hospital Gom- 
mittee at the Council Offices, Hendon, a 
modified scheme was adopted for the erection 
of a memorial cottage hospital at an estimated 
cost of 1,500/. ~The addr of the architect is 
care of Mr. W: J. King, ‘‘ Lyndhurst,” Rose- 
venue, Hampstead, N.W. 
slington—A new 9-in.. pipe sewer,’ sur- 
rounded with Portland cement concrete, is to 
be. substituted for the old brick ,sewer , in 
Thornhill-crescent, at an :estimated cost of 


Lewisham.—Part of Woolstone-road is to bs 
repayed: with artificial ‘stone-at an estimated 
cost of 113/.. In connexion with the proposed 
London County Council tramway from Catford 
to Forest Hill, the Council have decided to 
pave tho carriageways and margins of the 
roads through which the tramway will run 


with wood-blocks, at the. following esti 
mated Rushey Green to Brockley Rise, 
5,770. Park-road to London-road, -1,720/. 
The County Council are to be requested to 
pave the whole of the tramway track under 


their control with the same material, with the 
exception of the portion on Catford Bridge, 
the whole of which is to be payed with granite 


setts. The following plans have been p: = 
Mr. A. J. Roddis, six houses, Rushford-road ; 


Messrs. Jarman & Co., additions to Obelisk 


House, High-street. 
the 


Surbiton--At the last meeting of 
District Council the following resolution by 
Mr.. F. B. Ray was. carried: —“ That the 


; the Kire Brigade Committes 
to retain an ‘architect for the purpose of 
preparing plans for the erection of a fire- 
station on Surbiton-hill, adjoining the Council 
offices.” 

We 


Council instru 


i Ham.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
W. Jacques for an addition at the Council 
school ‘in Grange-road, Plaistow, and for 
alterations and additions to the Council school, 
Prince Regent’s-lane, Custom House. 

Council 


have de- 


land 
street and 
necessary paving, et 
alterations: to mains, :etc., 
portion of the area at No. 1, 
to be covered in, and the pavement set back 
about 5 ft., at a cost not exceeding 1000. 

Willesden.—Plani submitted’ by the Engineer 


for the following have been approved : —Con- 
venience at Church End, estimated cost, 399/. ; 
sund- convenience at Canterbury-road, 


underg 
South Kilburn, 1,621/.; construction of new 
road from Harlesden-road to High-toad, 
Willesden, involving the widening of Pound- 
lane, 4,920/. The Engineer has been instructed 
to report ‘as to the cost of erecting a public 
convenience at the apex of Kensal Rise 
plantation. Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for authority 1o 
prepare « town-planning scheme. ‘The wood 
paving in Chamberlayne-road is to be extended 
from Kilburn-lane to Bannister ad, and from 
the motor omnibus terminus to the northern 
flank of Kensal’ Rise Wesleyan ( iurch. ‘The 
following plans have been passed : —Messrs 
William Moss & Sons for the Dairy Supply 
Goinpany, factory, Cumberland-avenue, | Park 
Royal: Mr. W.-S. Dakers: for Messrs. Callow 
& Wright, four houses, Staverton-road, 
Brondesbury; Messrs. Nowell Parr & Kates 
for the Royal Brewery, additions and. alt 
tions to the Crown beer-house, High-road, 
Willesden Green; Mr.’ John Cash, alterations 
to the Willesden Radical Club. 

Woolwich—The Works. Committee report 
having received seven tenders for the erection 
of the combined convenience.and shelter at the 
Wltham tramway terminus. The prices of these 
tenders ranged from. 280l. to. 385/.; and, after 
consideration, they decided not-to accept any 
tender, but to’ carry out the work by direct 
labour ab an approximate jcost of 3101. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
J. James & Co., per Mr. J. R. Viney, 89, 
Chancery-lane, W.C., additions to warehouse 
at shirt factory, Wood-street; the Trustees, per 
s. J. Garrett ‘& Son, 83, Balham-hill 
baptist chapel and ventries, corner of 
West Mount and Glenure roads, Eltham. The 
London County Council have written to the 
Borough Council enclosing ‘a plan submitted 
by Mr. R. M.' Allen, 85 and 85, Powis-street, 
for the erection of a cinematograph theatre 
in Beresford-square, and ing for the 
Council’s observations thereon. - The Com- 
mittee found no objection thereto other than the 
fact that the new building-wonld be within 
20 ft. of the centre of Beresford-street, which 
was contrary to' the provisions of sect. 13 of 
the ‘London Building “Act,” and they have 
decided to call the attention of the County 
Council thereto. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


have received from Messrs. S. W. 
& Co., of Gray’s Inn-road, London, 
E.C., their latest catalogue of wood, iron, and 
steel revolving shutters, spring shop sun-blinds, 
and shop-front works in brass, bronze, coppe 
and gun-metal. Among the firm’s recently- 
executed work are shutters for the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Parr’s Bank, 
the Hippodrome, Leice. square, and the 
Law Courts. 

We have received from Messrs. Arthur L. 
Gibson & C of Radnor Works, Strawberry 
Vale, Twickenham, a booklet dealing with 
Cabot’s sheathing and deafening quilt. 
“Quilt” is an insulator, constructed to give 
the most perfect results in the non-conduction 
of both heat and sound, and may be used for 
external walls, ceilings, and partitions. It 
ts of a felted matting of eel-grass, held 
in place between two layers of tough manila 
paper by quilting. Hel-grass is indestructible 
by. .decay,. and will not burn; so that 


“Quilt? is practically fireproof. A. series of 
tests made for the sound-deadening of: the 
dormitories .of the New England Conservatory 


of Music, Boston, United States, proved that 
the insulating properties of ‘Quilt’? were 
superior to the other methods of sound- 
proofing experimented on. Other uses to 
which the material has been put with admir 
able resulis are as a sheathing for framed 
houses, where it may be placed under the 
shingles or slates as a roof-lining and as an 
insulator for cold-storage boxes. We _ note 
that the living-huts and observatory built for 
Capt. Scott’s present, Antarctic “Expedition 
by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, of Norwich, have 
been lined throughout with two yers of 
double-ply “‘ Quilt.” 


——EEE 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Industrial Expansion of Canada. 

_ An examination of the conditions underlying 
the industrial expansion in Canada and of the 
promise of the future has convinced Myr. J 
Norton Griffiths, M.P. for Wednesbury, that 
the moment has arrived for English’ manu- 
facturers to take practical steps towards 
establishing independent branches of their 
in Canada, or of associating them 

with local concerns Mr. Griffiths 
sts that they should follow the American 
actice of personally controlling and directing 


the same with their experience and their 
money, in order to share in the great 


prosperity that must inevitably take place 
from now onwards, 


International Organisation and Equipment of 
Schools Exhibition, Russia. 

Copies (in English) of the programme, rules, 
ete, of the International School Exhibition, St 
Petersburg, have been received from Mr. C. H 
Mackie, the British Acting Consul at St. 
Petersburg. The exhibition is to’ be opened on 
April 15, 1912, and is to remain open for three 
months. Foreign exhibits will be admitted into 
Russia, free of duty, on condition of re-exporta- 
tion within six months. Applications for space 
should be sent to the Executive Committee of 
the Iniernational Exhibition 
and Equipment of Schools,’ 
No. 2, St. Petersburg 
ber 1. Copies of the programme, rules 
(in En siish) of the exhibition may be obtained 
by British manufacturers on application to 
pe ee ia Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-stree: Me Y 
feet inghall-street, London, 
Last Year’s Lock-out in the German Building 

Trade. 


this subject in his annual 
British Consul at Frankfort-on- 
e fact, mentioned in his report 
1908, that the employers in the building 
trade had forced upon the employed through. 
out Germany scheduled wage ag 
terms of which were not popular, 
accepted after a series of unsuccessful strik 
The employers provided that all these z 
ments should come to an end in April. 
because in case of trouble, which was antici 
pated, a general tion of the building work 


would infinitely 
employers. 
agreement, started in the autumn o 
1909, had ‘failed, the workmen were een 
notice on April 1, 1910, for April 15, and on 
that day the great struggle bean. Tho w Y 
men’s. demands were chiefly for shorter hou 
for a schedule of wages on a higher scale, 
and also for a more fairly constituted system 
of labour bureaux for the building trade, 


“ Organisation 

Panteleimonskaya 
not later than Novem- 
ete, 


but 


ne the employers insisted upon one central 
ureau of control for the conclusion of labour 
“agreements Two circumstances were in 


favour of the workmen—the rise in the cost 


of living brought them the sympathy of the 
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public, and the fact that for the first time 
after a succession of years there had been a 
revival in the building trade induced some 
employers, anxious to utilise a favourable 
opportunity, to waver. As a result, the 
numbers of workmen involved never reached 
the proportions at one time feared—400,000 in 
25,000 concerns—and never exceeded 187,000, 
while the total number of men employed in 
the building trade probably exceeds 1,500,000. 
In some important centres (e.g., Berlin and 
Hamburg) employers and employed soon 
arranged terms. In Berlin, where about 35,000 
men are engaged in the building trade, the 
men were granted an immediate rise of 3 pf. 
per hour, to be increased, as from October, 
1911, by a further 2 pf. In other centres 
the iggle was vehemently carried on. 
The employers eived financial aid from 
several great employers’ organisations, ¢ 
the Centralverbund Deutscher Industrieller, 
said, to have placed 5,000,000 marks at their 
disposal, and the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate is believed to have contributed 
500,000 marks. Government intervention 
proved futile. The lock-out lasted seven 
weeks in all, and ended on June 15 with a 
compromise. ‘The employers granted shorter 
working hours, so that the working day in 
future will var according to locality, be- 
tween 95 and 104 hours, with a further reduc- 
tion as from 1912 to 10 hours; they also 
sranted an immediate advance of 2 pf. to 
be increased later by a further advance of 
4 pf. and 2 pf. respectively per. hour. A 
certain discretion was left to local bodies for 
the settlement of further local differences. 
ee Se 


ATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


.114 of 1910—Conrad Dressler: Ovens for 
use in the manufacture of tiles, pottery, and 
analogous ware. 

22,099 of 1910.—Francis Gascoigne Tynde and 
Everard Richard Calthrop: Method of and 
means for the construction of concrete sea- 
walls, piers, pontoons, floating-stages, founda 
tions, and other structures. 

22,218 of 1910.—Lucjan Fajans: Telescopic 
masts, lifting appliances, or the like 

27,526 of 1910.—Abraham Henry Wormald: 
Safety window-guard and fire-escape. 


40,191 of 1910.—James Compton Merry- 
weather: Apparatus for emptying cesspools, 
gulley-holes, and the like. 

30.211 of 1910.—Richard Rouse, jun.: Boilers 
for heating water and generating steam 


4,932 of 1911 
Ventilators. 

8,085 of 1911.—Herbert Sumner Owen: 
Manufacture of products of concrete, cement, 
and the like. 

105 of 1911.—William Fry Scott: Rein- 
forcement of conerete beams. 

11,102 of 1911.—Herman Kopplinger: Manu- 
facture of iron window bars. 

11,444 of 1911.—William John Swain: Con- 
struction of reinforced floors and beams of 
conerete or any other fireproof or fire-resisting 
material 

14,065 of 1911.—Albert Mitrani: Metal bars 
for use in ferro-conerete construction 

ee 
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Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
(Hk BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street. W.C. 


The Publisher of * 
—— + .—— 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
TATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
October 2.--By Franz Luoy 
Halghton, Flint.—Emral Estate, 
October 5.—By Lebpaw & Harts 
Newborongh, Stafts—Part of Holl) 
ate, 1,013 acr f a 
October 7.—By F 
Marlston-cum-Lact 


«x Liorp 
Cheshire.—Lache FE: 


349 acres, f. es : eae 16,890 
Saltney, Flint—Mainwaring Farm, 
199 acres; f 11,075 


October 9.—By Want 
Isall Wood, Staffs — 
re i 


By FRANK Parson 
Paxford, Wores.—Manor 
Ds ses oe c: 


10,000 


October 11.—By Dunn, Soman, & CoveRDAL: 
Bradwell, Derby.—Hassop Estate, 546 acres, f. 22,610 
October 12.—By Henry H. Courier & Manen. 
Acton.—13, Mau 91. 

19 ani } 


400 


435, 
* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can he made. . 
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October 13.—By Wm. Dew & Son. 
Llanfihangel-y-Pennant, Carnarvon.—Farm and 
copper mine, 654 a, 27.10 Pi, feeeeescsesseccsens 
By Maszerr & Ex 
Tedburn St. Ma evon.—Five farms, é1 

961 acres, f. ory 
October 16.—By Prrcryan Hops 
Southgate,—The Green, Bay Tree Cott 
Lawn Side, f., y.x. 1201 

By Epwarp Woop. 
Thornton Heath.—37, Maplethorpe-rd., f., er. 
25) rae 


ge and 


Khartoum-rd., 


7, Ladysmith-av., u 
WgsDes ttaatie es 
By Warts & Sons. 
South Nutfield; Surrey.—Part of the King’s 

Mill Estate, 552 a. 31. 19 p., f. ....... a 
tober 17.—By Oreiiy, Manns, & Baru 
isham.—Station-rd.,_Mid-Kent Tavern, 
lease for at 1251., with pos 

By Svanuey Parkes 
Tottenham. 1), St. Paul 
wr. 1091. 4s, ; oe 


ur & THY: 
eat North-rd. 
r. 9L., er. 80L 
iuRGoon & Marri 
, Gordan-pl., u.t. 


High 


Bloomshi 
Sy eavorsarnid abs 
October 17.—By Wuerter & WHE 
Muswell Hill.—Sunnyside. rents 851. 


rd., ut. 


ssida-rd., u.t. 95 yrs.. 
, Parollés-rd., w. 


TON & SONS. 


“By Ha 
ants.—Belmont 


t nd pa 
October 18.—FostEr 
Southend-on-Sea, Esse 
st., and 4, York-rd., 
sion in 80 yrs....... 
6, 8, and 10, York-rd. 


»f.g. 


ven), Durban-rd., u.t. 
83 y QAI. 168,.....sen. 
Dulwich 


TIMSON & SONS. 
, and 84, Loampit Vale, f, 


ei 


Yr 
St yrs., 
Old Kent 
921, 
By Far 
Bookham, Surre: 


Exuis, & Co. 
st., Fife Lodge and 


451 


Victoria Temperance Hotel, f., 1 
Merrylands Farm, 1a 
court Cotta 
pure) eens 
Merrylands-rd., eleven co 

f., wir. 1431 
Halfway hou 


and plot of land, f., war. 

and Brook’ Cottages, f. and c., 

Ne Gs SE ee ey . 
Octoher 20.—By Cooxs & Burr 

Ealing.—The Lodge, stabling, and 1a 
Regmy ereren , 


South Lambe 
1841, 
Leytonstone 


d., ten plots, f. . 

; & Eason. 

gton.—l4, Westhourne-st., wt. 26 yrs 
3 5 


, Walworth-rd. (s. 
01, 1001 


~ Par Shisenhale-rd., 


Hampstead.—Ingham 
in 88 y 
Fortur 

79y 


re on in 66 yrs... . 
Duekett-rd., fig. rents 531. 1 
8 4 
Pinner. 


sion in 89 y 
Wembley.—London 
reversion in 87 yi 


rev 
Hanwell. 
reversion in 87 yrs. 


Contractions used in these li E.g.r. I 
ground-rent ; L.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; ¥. for} 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leaschold; 1 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for Wi 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y,r. for yearly 2@ 
wt. for wiexpired term; p.a. for per annum; Ji 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; 80 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crest 
av: for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; 8 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; ¢ 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 
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Hist of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


|For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments — ; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
|The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 

*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endearour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


school. Names to the archi 


Bean teas Mr. Geo. T, Moore, A.R.C.S.I., Erection_of new 
Gompetitions. ivil engineer and architect, 1 and tect, Mr. H. J. Green, Castle Meadow, Norwich, 
Sil Dublin. Quantities by Mr. and Paradise-chambers, King’s Lynn. Quan: 
: quantity surveyor, Dame- tities on deposit of 11. 13. 
open 28, — Salford. — xtenision of office street, Dublin. Deposit of 11. 1s. Novemper 3. — Rochester 
mmodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- OcroBeR 28,—Mforecambe.—Resipence.—Erec Erection of Rochester new pos 


sidence in Hawarden-ayenue, specification, and conditions with the Postmaster, 
specifications, etc., seen at  Hochester. Quantities and forms of tender, on 
Queen-stre Mr Albert deposit of 1l. 1s., from the 


Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from tion of a villa 1 
Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to  South-road. Plan 
jitects practising in Salford and district only SG Viole anita ane 


ToBER 30.—Holland.—Stainep GLass WIN Gorton, Architect, 10, Morecambe-street, More- Ohines of Works, etc., Stor eerie “London, 
.—Designs are invited for a stained glass cambe, Lancs 5. 

low to be erected. in the University at Ocroper 28. rringten.—Orrice.— Erection nui n 4.—Ord. REPAIR For repairs at 
hingen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 of an office for the superintendent of police at st Ord Council School vecifications seen at 
urther particulars. the police-station. Plans and specifications with the school, Head Teacher, Ord Schoo!, Berwick. 
0) 31 Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE the County Arc hitect, Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Novemser 4.—Portheawl.—Hovses.—Hrection 
D Horen. — Particulars from Mr. EF. A of two houses. in Suffoll-place. Plans and 
ms, 44, Corn-street, Bristol ‘y-—Hou Erection specifications with Mr. D. Griffiths 

jroser 31. — Marylebone. — New Municirat, of three blocks of houses, four to each block, at architect, Doc fe street-cham be Porth i, 
LDINGS.—Premiums of 100l., 75l., 501. The Alderman’s Green, ar Covent for the NOVEMBER —Clydach.—CLAsskooMS, ETC.— 


ssor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See Cove: 
rtisement in issue of July 14 for further Plan 
iculars. i. Hattrell, architect, 
VemBeR 1.— City of St. Petersburg. Octoser 30.—Crumlin.—Scxoots 


try Perseverance Co-operative Society, Ltd. Erection of a ney transept, with a 
nd necifice ations: from Mr. Walter other work at parish church, 

3, Hertford-stre: Plans and specification seen, and eaeniiaes from 

W. Rodger, architect, 14, High-street, 


stion of 


Ment To ALEXANDER IJ.—Particulars in our Natio sols Lane: 1 ge 
bof August 13, 1910. 7 Aas ear err ane Tee Trane Hebe ia BER 7, — Chiswick. — §cwoo.—The 
Novenper 6. — Stockport. — New MENTAL = aychite Great) Braunswick-siest, Dublin i U.D.C. invite tenders for boys’ school 
D.—The Stockport Guardians invite com- Quantities from Mr. James Mackey, ‘surveyor, and-on-the-Green, Chiswick. See advertise- 


ue for further particulars. 
Newton Abbot.—ApmtTions.— 


DEGUN Decsser Tt ment in this i 
NOVEMBE 


live designs for new buildings for mental  au“ptitle 
ents at infirmary, Stepping-hill, near Stock- 


tre 


Three premiums are offered. See adyer- Ocrosrr 30,—Fartown,—DweLiincs.—Erection 4 agitions to the nurses’ home and laundry at 
nent in this issua for further particulars of four artisans’ dwellings, Avenues Estate. 1. Workhouse. Plans and specifications with 
bvemBeR 17.—Nottingham,—Barrist Cuurcn Messrs. J Hall & Son, architects and sur- Mr Samuel Segar, architect, Union-street 

sE8.—Limited to Nottingham archi.  Veyors, Exchange, Hudderstielc E Segar, C 5 ; 
sor, Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.LB Ocrosrr 30.—Lydiard Millicent,—Disinrector —Hemeworth.— Nev 
from Messrs. Rorke. & Jackson, | House.—Hrection of a disinfector house and  Wrection of an eeddaaune Menteatonte 
King-street, Nottingham disinfector apparatus at the ation Hospital at the Workhouse, near Wakefield. 
EMBER 30.—Cardiff.—'ecHnicaL InstrruTE Specifications, plans, and particulars from the {he Be t Mr. i. H. Richardson, Hemsworth, 
Cardiff Education Committee invite t, R. J. Beswick, M.S.A., 10, x Nov ‘—ondon, ALTERATI 
gms and estimates for a technical institute Swindon The the-Bast Guardians 
advertisement in i of August 18 -for Ocrorer 30 Morl ADDITIONS, | tender entailing some “building 
her particulars. Successful architect to carry Alterations and additions to market buildings ; 
work. Premiums of 1951 ., and 501. to Plans and a seen, and quantities from : 
r competitors. Mr. J. 8. Gibson, assessor. Mr. T Lie. R.1.B.2 architect, : 
DVEMBER 30. Hastings. — Hasr Svssex Q 3 10 EE euwemonti ScHOOLS.— 


30. Stalybridge. — WAREHO The Rovrnemouth Education Committee inyite 
4 new warehouse in Harrop- jenders for elementary schools, Cranleigh-road, 
treet. Plans and quantities trom Stonrfield. See advertisement in this issue for 
Garlick, architect, 8, Portland 


PiTaL.—The Joint. Committee_of the Hast 
lex. Hospital and King Edward VII. 
torial Funds aie designs for new ho 


‘advertisement in issue of August for ier particulars 

ner particula: -remiums of 12 75.5 talybridge OVEMBER 10.—Latchford.—sc HOOL, rection 
601. Mr E. T. Hall, eSsor. a R ol ASSN Eo -Hrection of of a new boys’ department of the Bolton Council 
<CEMBER 29.— Glasgow.-- DESIGN FOR A dwelling-house in_ Station-ro: Play ancl School. Plans by Messrs Wright & Hamlyn. 
1GE.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- oCayOne yaa ning ai Wits son, jun. 4, Quantities from Mr. J, Moore Murr: 


Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre-  Brough-street, Aspatria Sceretary and Director, Education Office 


ms of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- OcroseR 31.—Dublin. ieee Erection of a street, Warrington. Deposit of 11. 

nent in issue of December 24 for further par- cycle factory at Pleasants-st Drawings and % Novemper 10.—Stanwell.—Isou 

lars. specification with Mr. T. J Cullen, M.R.L.AI.,  prrat.—The i Joint, Hospital. .Committeo 
MBER 30.Welsh Bisteddfod, 1912. architect Suffolk-street, Dublin. Quan invite tenders Isolation Hospital for In- 

GNs ror WORKMEN’s DweLLinGs.—Prize, 501 by Messrs W. Morris & Co., surveyors fectious Diseases at Stanwell, Middlesex. See 

elas arom Ny Ww ae Housing Association, 9,  Harcourt-street advertisement in this issue for further 

ple-chamber 1D) = 4 OcroBER Wokingham.—HomMEs. i 2 

Nuary 1, 191 Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex of cottage homes. Quantities and Novem 11._Newbridge.—_IMpRovEMENTS.— 


tons.—Limited to, Rochdale architect tender from the Clerk to the Guardians, Mr. For proposed improvements to playground and 
sor, Mr. Alex, Graham, I'.R.I.B.A _ 7. Sargeant, Shute End, Wokingham. ventilation at the Council schools. Plan and 
NUARy 29, -Montevideo.—Government Deposit of 1. 1s specification with Mr. §. Hill, Architect to the 
ce (premiums, 2,125. and 8501.) and town im- Novemper 1,.—Houghall.—Founparions, nrc Committee, Green-lane, Redruth 

ement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and Construction of brick and concrete foundations 4 Novemser 11, — Norbury. -- Scnoon. — Tho 
Ye Conditions may be seen at the Board of for a new ward block and mortuary, etc., and Croydon Education Committee invite tenders 
e, 73, Basinghall- EC alterations to the existing hospital building at for erection of a new school at Norbury. See 
RuARY 81, 1912, — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR Honghall Hospital. Plans and fications advertisement in this issue for turther 
BRAL CAPITAL Crry.—The Government of the with Mr. G. Gregson, Surveyor Sadler-  particula 

monwealth of Australia invite competitive  ttreot, Durhain ; pariiGuibre? | is ecitaestossconcon=Mresucn 
gns for the laying out of this Federal capital Novempen. 1.—Mitcham,—Apprtions.—Altera- of the proposed new Derilwyn, School, Plans and 
ee tdvertisement in issue of September 1 tions, additions, etc., to the male and female OP erGeN tiTiadie tai oak lacie 
Ly 1, 1912. Dusseldor epileptic day-rooms ‘at Workhouse, Western- ation; and from Mr. 'T. Mansel 
i —Dusseldorf.—A plan for the road, Mitcham, Surrey. Architect, Mr. Franklen, Clerk of the C.C., Glamorgan C.C 
an of oe iy of Dusseldorf. Premiums A. Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.A., of 22, Southampton Offices, W te-streat, Cardiff 

eee z ie 3751. Conditions on application to jyildir Chancery-lane, W.C, Deposit of 51 % Nove? 14 Haverfordwest. — Post- 
Rea cone or, Buses or Novemser 1.—Welwyn.—Corrace—For erect- oF ExTeNston—The Commissioners of H.M 
Mic: cost 2. BO0L Pean es ae BE ing and comple finishing cottage at th V and Public Buildings invite fende s for 
TERE Sea Sa rare waterworks. Plans, specification, and condi- gxfension of post-office. See in 
Tea Hee rndele ss , and quantities from Mr. Henry F. this issue for further particula J 

9 Date. Bolton.—Miners’ Bederation Hal eg} Peter’s-stree St bans : Novemser 14.—Shipton Bellinger.—Scnoon, 
Offices. Limited to architects within twenty off. rrc,—The Southampton C.C. invite tenders for 


Bolton. Premiums, 501. and_251, 
r. Jonathan Simpson, F.R.1.B.A 


new -Council school and teacher's 


orth.—Hovuse.—Hrection of D use. je 
advertisement in this issue for further 


pecification from Mr. G 


NOVEMBE! 
house. Plan anc 


om, Messrs. Fielding & Fernihough, Basseit, ARB.A\, architect and surveyor, adyerudeme 
ees Te road, bees vyth % Novemser 14, — Walthamstow.— 
N Dipton.—House, erc.—Hrection The Walthamstow Education Committee iny 
Contracts of cr's house at Bradley for alterations to. the Pretoria-av 
: Lodge. Drawings, and specific a See advertisement. in this issue 
forms of tender from Mr TP Gaibsts ‘ i 
BUILDING. Me R.LB.A., architect, 22, Durhaim-n “Pemhroke.—Sr Watt. 
hi tion at Cwmyrezlwys, 
ye date given at the commencement of each NOVEMBER 2.—Nottingham.—ALTERATIONS.— Plan ‘cation with Mr. W. BR. Davies, 
Oraph is the latest date when the tender. or Wor structural alterations to stores in Wood- Road Surveyor, Cambria-terrace, Newport, Pem: 
names of those willing to submit tenders, horough-road. Particulars Gas Hngineer’s pie 


be sent in. Office, George-street, Nottingham. Deposit of Novemser 16. Folkestone.—ScHooi.—Hrec- 
TOBER 28. Belturbet.-— New Premise ‘ tion of the new Harvey Grammar School for Boys 
tion and completion of drapery establi 3.—Fartown.—CorraGes.—Hrection in Cheriton-road. Plans and_ specification, by 


Plans and specification from Mr. J of a blo o cottages Mr. Edwin Finn, of 19, Watling-street, Canter- 
C.E., architect, Broomfield House, «Hstate md quantities bury, and conditions of contract at the office of 
vhaise. Lunn & Rage, architects and surveyors, Hud- the auantity surveyor, Mr. H. J. Moody, 5, 
TOBER 28.—Braunton.—Hovuses.—Hrection of dersfield. Cheriton-place, Folkestone. Quantities on 
houses at Wast-hill, Braunton. Plans and NoveMser 3.—Hirst.—Premises.—Hrection of deposit of 11. 1s 
fications at No. 8. Fort-terrace, Barnstaple new business premi Plans and specification Novemper 17.—Prestwich.—INrirmAry.—Ere¢- 
Gordon R. Folland, P.A.S.I., Barnstaple. with Mr. Osborne Blythe, Lic.R.I.B.A., archi- tion of a new. infirmary for > patients at 
TOBER 28.—Killarney. —REBUILDING.—Flor ro- tect, Ashington, Northumberland. the Asylum. Drawings, specification, and -con- 


and Nov Little Walsingham.—Scnoon. ditions of contract seen, and quantities, by Mr. 


ling the International Hotel. Play 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when, the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Arthur Briggs, F.S.1., 
architect, Mr. Thomas 
of 16, Princess-street, 
QI, 2s. 

NovemBer _18,—Portland.—ILoor, 
reslating roof, and Kereite cement concrete fl 
at the R.G.A. drill-hall, Haston-road. Specifi 
tion from Mr. EF. T.\ Maltby, A.M.Inst.C.h., 
architect and surveyor, Dorchester. 

% Novemsrr 23.—Bexhill._ScuooL.—The B 
hill Education Comic invite _tende 
infants’ school advertisement in this is 
rs. 

“Tewkesbury. —IsoLation Hos- 
PITAL, The Tewkesbury Joint Hospital 
Board invite tenders for an Isolation Hospital, 
with outbuildings, and for alterations and addi- 
tions to existing Hospital at Fredington, near 
Tewkesbury. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

No Dats.—Bradford.—Srrspip Worxs.—Erec- 
tion of spindle works, Mount-street. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Mr. T. Riley, architect and 
surveyor, Lidget Green. 

No Date.—Bristol. 
pulling down and clear 
Hippodrome, 


Manchester, from_ the 
Chadwick, A.R.LB.A., 
Manchester. Deposit of 


Down.—For 
ng the site of the pro- 
t. Augustine’s-parade, 
Messrs. Frank Matcham & Co., archi- 
, Warwick-court, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Date.—Calverley.—GREEN.—For forming 
mg @ bowling green in the park. 
Quantities and particulars from Mr. William 
Walker, Surveyor, Council Offices, Calverley 
No Date.—Drogheda.—App1T10N For altera- 
tions. and additions to ‘‘ Beaulieu House.” 
awings pane with Mr. S. Wil 
Reside, C.E., t, Margaret-square, New 
S. Hall, 


PULLING 


Quantities By Mr. FE. F.S.1., quantity 
8, Westmoreland-street, Dublin, 
Deposit et 31. 3s. to the archit 
Eccleshall.—Court-House, 


For the conversion of premises in High-street 
into a police-station, and erection of a court- 
house. Drawings and_ specifications with Mr. 
W. James Nevett, the County Architect, County- 
buildings, Stafford. Deposit of 2U.° 2s, for 
quantities 

No E.—Morley.—Mii.—Erection of a 
three-story mill. Mr. G. B. Clegg, architect, 


care of David Bradley, Ltd., Morle 

No. Datr.—Southsea.—THEA' Erection of 
the Apollo Theatre, Albert-road, for the Apollo 
Kinematic Theatre, Southsea, Ltd. Office of the 
Company, 2, King’s-terrace, Southsea. 

No Da Tidworth.—CuHurcy.—Hrection cf 
proposed Roman Catholic church. Plans and 


specification the office of the architect, 
Mr. G. L. W. Blount, 39, High-street, 
Salisbury. Deposit of 11. 1s 


seen at 
Ww 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Octoser 30.—Aldershot.—Gas Mains.—For 
laying gas mains, for the Aldershot Gas, Water, 
and District Lighting Company. Form of ten- 
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John’s-hill Infirmary. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particula 

Novemser 3.—Leiston.— Wett.—Construction 
of a dug well. Plans and specifications with Mr. 


Chas. H. Warren, 
Deposit of 11. 1s. 
Novemsen 6.—Hdinburgh.—Execrrican Insvan- 
Latron.—For the electrical installation for light- 
i ing, and power the College of Art. 
ation, plans, and forms, of tender from 
rank A. Newington, Engineer, Electricity 
Station, |Dewar-place, Edinburgh. 
fl ¢ 


Waterworks, Woodbridge. 


Watford.—WAtTERWoRKS.—For 


EMBER 


sinking and lining four 36-in. boreholes, a 6-ft. 
well, and other work in connexion therewith. 
Plans, specification, and conditions of contract 


Water- 


on application, to the Eng ee Mr. D. 
Watford. 


house, Council Offices, High-street, 
Quantities on deposit. of 51 


NovemBer §.—Boston, Ginces.—EMBANKMENT, 
EM or excavating earth and tipping same so 
as to one an embankment for sidings for the 
Boston Harbour and Dock Commissioners. 


Plan 


and drawings seen, and sification eae 
gineer, Mr. G. EB. Clarke, A.M.Inst.C.E 
pal-buildings, Boston. Deposit of 51. 
MBER 1 Reading.—OPen-Ain BatH.— 


Construction of a concrete bathing-place, with 
campsheathing, footbridges, | buildings,  gal- 
vanised-iron screen fences, and other works at 
Coley, Reading. Drawings, specification, and 
general conditions seen, and form of tender from 
Mr. John Bowen, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 


Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


etc. 

Ocroser 28.—Black SEO eA supply 
of 200 lin. yds. of wro teel ach Specifica- 
tion and drawing from S. Brodie, 
Borough Engineer and aunvovors Town Hall, 
Blackpool. 

Ocroper 30. — Aberdeen. — PAInrTING. — For 


Specifica- 
Inspector, 20, 


painting the Pari Council Offices. 
dions from Mr. C. B, Williams, 
Union-terrace, Aberdeen. 
Ocroser — 30.—Huddersfield.—PatntinG.—For 
painting the Rameden-street Baths. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
K. F. Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street, enGUis field. 
October 31.—Bristol.—PantinG, eTc.—For dis- 
tempering, painting, ete., wards at the Eastville 
Vs ouse, Mr J. Simpson, Clerk, St. 
Hospital, Bristol 
oBER 31,—North Frodingham.— FENCING. 
Erection of wood guard fencing on the side 
of Mickley Dyke. Specification seen, and_ in- 
formation from Mr. 'T. Casson Beaumont, Sur- 
veyor, Driffield. 
NOVEMBER 2. Felixstowe.—PatntinG.—For 
painting ape outside of the Suffolk Convalescent 


Home, Felixstowe. Apply for information to the 
Matron 

NOVEMBER CGumberland.—PaintinG.—For 
painting works at the following police: = 


Carlisle (Abbey-street), Harr 
Penrith, Silloth, 
Specifications 
B.A., County 
13 Hereford. 


onl 
Architect, 
PAIN ieee 
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_ Octoser 30.—Penarth.—Srreets.—For priva 
improvement works in Cawnpo reet. Pla 
seen and specification and quantities from M 
Edgar J. Evans, A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Suryeyo 
Council Office, Penarth 

Octroser 30. Sheringham. Roap, — 


making-up a portion of Nelson-road 


Quantiti 
and particulars from Mr. Frank Hall Smit 
Surveyor’s Office, Sheringham 

Ocroser 31.—Lazonby.—Roav.—For improy 
ment to the main road at the no: ast end 
Lazonby Village. Plans and specifications gee 
and. particulars from Mr. William Wine 
reper County Surveyor, The Cour 

sle 

November 1 WATER SUPPL 
laying Qin, c er mains, with q 
necessary valves, , water meters, 6 

en and particulars from Mess Cra 


ch 
¢ Wilkinson, surveyors, 13, Regent-stre 
BER 1.—Dundrum.—Sewer.—Constnt 
tion of an outfall sewer from the Dundrum 
Rathfarnham joint drainage area. Plans a 


specifications by Mr. P. H. McCarthy, BJ 


M.Inst.C.E.I., 39, Westmoreland-street, Dubll 
Deposit of 31. 3 

Novemeer 1.—Llandaff.—Sewerace.—For Ta 
ing earthenware pipe sewers, etc. Plans @ 


ecifications seen, and quantities from the § 
:. J. Holden, A.M.Inst.C E., Park Hou 
ice, Cardiff. 
ig oa .—WATER SuUpPPLY.# 
and a 


f 
Novemser 


laying a 2-in. 3-in st-iron main, Wi 
necessary valves, hydrants, and water mete 
Plans seen, and particulars from M Cra 


shaw & Wilkinson, Regent-stre 
Barnsley. 

Novemser 3.—Manchester. —$ 
various street works. Plans and spe 
seen, and quantities from the Surveyor to 14 
Committee, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 

Novemper 4 asgow.—Ma: E lay 
two additional me from, Craigmaddie sery 
r voir to the ¢ Drawings seen, and spet 
cation, quantities, and form of tender from I 
J. R. Sutherland, Engineer Water Departime 
45, John-street, Glasgow. 


surveyors, 13, 


Ss 


Nove 4, —Romford.—Sewer.—Constr 
tion of §-in. pipe sewer and su -wa 
drainag Form of tender and quantities ff 
Mr. W. J. Grant, Surveyor to the Coum 
Victori mbers, Rom Deposit of 2U. 

NOVEMBER 


GRANITE FLAK 
Mr. 


Seaford 
supply of wernsey 
Pawson, 3, Clinton-place, 
NOVEMBER 6. London. 
sewerage and surface-water dr: 


i 
W. 


anite flake 


DRAINAGE, 
mage, @ 


the Hendon U.D.C. Drawings and pecificat 
seen, and forms of tender from Mr S. Griml 
M Inst.C .K., Engineer, Council Offices. Dept 
of 101. 

NOVEMBER 8. — Carstairs.—Roap.—Constr 
tion road about 1, lin. yds. in leng 
Dra an Messrs. Warren & Stuart, @ 
engineers, 94, Hope-street, Glasgow. Quantil 
on deposit of 1l. 1s 

November 11.—Shaw, 
granite setts. Mr, F. F 
Surveyor, Town Hall, stees r Oldham. 

Novemper 13. Horsham. ERIALS, EM 
Supply of materia manag etc. Forms 


der, etc., at the chief office of the Company, ng and painting nine Coa at the Gas- tender from Mr. H. W. Bowen, A.M.Inst.@ 
Victoria-road, Aldershot. works yecification from Mr, W. Townsend, County Surveyor, Worthing-road, Horsham. 
Ocrorer 30. —— Greenock. — STRENGTHENING — - Engineer and Manager, Hevenrd Corporation, Novemser 14. — Blackrock. Roaps. 1 
For the strengthening of about 100 ft. in length Dae : widening the public roads at Williamsto 
of the Fast India Wharf. Plans seen, and speci- OVENBER 95.-—Dartford.—Pavinc.—For wood opposite Rosefield, and at Temple-hill. Pl 
fication from Mr, Robert Crawford, M.Inst.C.E.. paving in Kent-road, Plan and specification #04 specifications seen, and particulars from: 
Engineer to the Trustees, Greenock. Deposit of  Pesi"®.nd form of tender from the Surveyor, 2, Finlay Heron, Town Clerk, Town Cle 
Ue F en j Council Offices, Dartford. Office, Blackrock 
: Or ER STO ee Oe repai ’ ne PEE ee mon dons PAVING, 3 
o Cruckley ridge. Specification with Mr. kerbing the roadways, and paving with artifi 
T. Casson Beaumont, Surveyor, Driffield. MONIES Sree) WELELE stone Datchet-road, P. hill, Catford. Pl 
Novemser 2.—Ipswich,—Bripce.—For widen- at the Town Hall, Catford, Surveyor’s Dep 
ing the Seven Arches Bridge. Plans and speci- Ocroser 30..—Malling.—Roapvs.—For making- ment. Deposit o : 
fication from Mr. E. Buckham, Borough up, constructing, and forming Police Station- November 14.—Southall. ‘PAVING, ETC. 
Surveyor. road, West Malling, and 2 paving, etc., at Featherstone-road and West 
* NOVEMBE! —Wandsworth.—VeEtination Pi and specifications with Mr. Fredk. J. road. Plans and specifications seen, and qua 
The Wan Ph Guardians invite tenders for Clerk to the Council, West Malling, ies from Mr. R. Brown, A.M.Inst B: 
extra ventilation to roofs of laundry at St. Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, ‘South 
"I es 
Auction Sales. 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered, oa 
*STOOK, PLANT, ENGINES, Brc., MOORFIELDS, E.C.—On the Prem Fryett, White, & Co. ..... Beenie Nov 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, CITY or LONDON—At the Mart... Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, & Co. Nov. | 
FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, CITY or LONDON—At the Mart . Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, & C Noy. | 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Bele a SIGINT 
s. d. 
aC at D’ble Stretchers 16 Per Ft. Cube, 
*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the Double Headers 13 7 6 Baru Stonn—delivered on road waggons, | 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. One Sideand two 76 Paddington Depot 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact Ends . 17 Doutle Headers 13 7 6 Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Ems 
pct enon ‘be remembered by those who make use of Two Sides and One Side and two Depot : 
EES SENT ES ; one End.. 76 Ends 776 : 
“| BRICKS, &e. Splays & Squints 1517 6 Two Sides and PortLanp Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 5.4, Best Dipped Salt one End. ...... 18 76 Brown Whithed, delivered on road waggons, 
Best Stocks... 118 0 Gizd.Str’tch 17 6 Splays & Squints 15 17 6 Paddington Dept, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Picked Stocks for Facings PP ere) Headers ... HON) 16) eae Wharf Ha , 
Per 1000, Delivered at Saas i i A Salt Glaz hite Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
hapa at Railway Depot. Second Quality While and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. Paduineton Depot, Nine lms Devoe od 
. a, raids per less than best. Pinties Whaxt 
Flettons 110 6 BestStourbridge 8. a. Sans : a 
ire Bricks 4 0 9 Thames and Pit Sand . 8 9 per yard, delivered. Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
0 GutazED Bricks ‘Thames Ballast. .... : Gi ae ‘ 8. de 
Bost White ani ResrB ori enalCatiane pe neriton; a Ancaster in blocks. 110  Closeburn Red 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Ivory Glazed Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0» 5 Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue : 
BestBluePressed Stretcher Nosh ‘somont on Ime ig vexclusive (of the  Grceushillinblocks| 1130 Had Mansiell 
povmordshize...°8 15 0 Header ordinary charge for sacks. Dee aK, RE a 
lo. Bul se... i " a a blocks eee as 
nose. 400 Coen e ea , Grey Stone Lime 13s. 0d. peryard delivered. Red Cor n 
osevand Flats If 7 6 Stourbridge Firecla’ 6 278. Od. per ton at rly dpt. Stuy ieee 
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STONE (Continued). 
'(Stonr—Robin Hood Quality. 
| Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. d. 
led random block: 210 
{Per Ft. Super., Delivered 


Railway Depot. 
(under 


super.) 
abbed two sides ditto, ditto . 


§ ide ‘slabs 
eo in, ditto, ditto, 


| Yorr— 
| Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


led random blocks 30 
[Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 

[Paine sides landing to sizes (under 40 tt, | 5 
br.) .. i 

|ibbed two sides ditto ae 0) 
jawn two sides slabs (random iaak 
jelf-faced random flags +05 


SLATES, 


Per 1000 of 1200 at: Railway Depot. 

1. £4, 
) best blue 

r 1 


6 6 
6 6 
0 
0 16 38 ditto 10 5 0 
0 20x 10permanent 
0 green 112 6 
18x10 ditto 912 6 
6 16 x8 ditto 612 6 
6 
TILES, 
| At Railway Depét. 
| 8. d. s. d. 
Best ‘ Hartshill” 
brand, plain sand- 
faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
7 Do. (per 
1000) 6 
0 


lp and Valley 
(per doz. 
Ruabon’ red, 


; (Hanley) 
Reds or Brindled 


wn, or brindled (per 1000) . 6 
Aw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made 
)rnamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
0)... 60 0 Hip (per doz 4 0 
Tip (per do: 40 Valley (per di 3 6 
Jalley(per doz.) 3 0 


WOOD. 
__ Burzprna Woon. 
best 3in. by 1lin. and 4in. 


At per standard, 
oe Gk £ 8. d. 


y 9in, amd Iin, M4 6 0. 1510 6 
1 bes ) 1310 0 <, 1410 0 
Ri 
fin,, and3in,by7in.and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
bis: best 21 by GandSby6... 010 0 — less than 
| 7 in, and 8 in. 
3: seconds . a 1 0 Oless thn best, 
ens: seconds 010 0 » 0 
by in.and2in. by in... 910 0 ,.. 1010 0 
by 44 in, and2 in, by5in, 9 0 0%. 10 0 0 
ign Sawn Boards— . 
je and I} in, by 7 in, 010 0 more than 
battens, 
2. 100 i 
imber: best middling At per load of 50 ft. 
Memel (average speci ON Olsens TONG) 
500 
in: to ii 400 
all timber (0 in; to 8 in, 310 0 
edish balks $0 0 
pine timber (30 ft. average) 55 0 


Jorners’ Woop. 
te Sea: first yellow deals, 


At per standard. 


in, by 1lin, 2410 0 25 10 0 

2210 0 2310 0 

.17 0 0 18 0 0 

ot yellow dat in, byllin, 19 0 0 20.0 0 

” 3 by 9in. 18 0 0 1910 0 

Sattons,24in. andSin, by 7 in, 14 0 0 15 0 0 
ird yellow deals, 3 in. by 

lin. and 9 in, 14 00 1500 

sattens,2iin,and3in. by7in. 11 10 0 1210 0 
rsburg: first yellow deals, 

jin, by 11 in, 2 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

ird yellow deals 310 0 ty) 

Jo. 3 in. by 9 in 13 0 0 0 

sattens 1010 0 0 


fe Sea and Pet 
‘st white deals, 


cooccooe 


der 2 in, thiek extra 
st, regula: 


w Pine—Fi 0 0 upwards, 
dmentis 0 * 
onds, regula pom) » 
dments 28 0 


5 
aocoo ccoccoc]e 


Pine—Planks per ft. cube, 


ig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
ge, per ft. ube. 
at Oak eee ‘per 
Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
ach 
. do. do 
Mahogany—H. 
asco, per ft. super. as. 
ected, Figury, per ft super. 
s inch a 


ern 


Ho oo 
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WOOD (Continued). 
JomeRs’ Woon (Continued)— At per standard. 


Dry Walnut, American, per ft, £ sd. £5. d. 
super. as inch . O02 sO nO 
Teak, per load 18.00 200 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube . 040. 050 
Prepared Flooring, etc Per square. 


lin. by 7 in, yellow, planed and 


shot Ge saatOl1 7740) 
lin, by 7in, y 
matched Ones | 10)1890) 
Ltn, by7 in, yellow, planed and 
matched TG) Ol 7s) el (0) 0) 
lin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
shot.. 20. 014 6 
lin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched, 012 6. 015 0 
Lt in, by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched x 0... 016 6 
qin, by 
0. 018 6 
0 1. 018 6 
Os O11 0 
lin. by 7 in, 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to od, per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per 

ordinary £ s. d. £ 


Rolled Steel Joists, 


sections I) Ovce 8 0 
Com ound 

g 3 91) 0»... 10 0 0 

Steel Compound § tanchior T0805 2280" .0) 
‘Angles, Tees, and Channels, ord 

Oo 1 OO 

Flitch Plates Ope SOhLOMO! 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 .. 810 0 
METALS, 

Per ton, in London. 

Tron— £3. a. Ls. 1a, 

Common Bars * CP CS 


Staffordshire Crown 
merchant quality : 
Marked Bars 


WG 950 


Staffordshire ‘ * 1010 0 = 

Mild Steel Ba 5 0 950 

Hoop Iron, basis p 0 910 0 
» Galvan 0 


"(and upwards, according to size and gauge.) _ 


Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. “fh Gls Was - 
” 24 10 35 ON ies er 


Sheet “Tron, Galvanised, tint, ordinary quality— 
708, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
15 


Ordinary 
Shesticods Fi, 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
» =2ganddig. 1810 0 ; 
200%. 


111 


” 26 gr 
Galvanised Corrugated ‘Shee’ 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 
* ” 2 g.and 24g. 14 15 

* » 26 g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2. & 24g. 
» 26g. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in, 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


Lei 


olll 


i 


LEAD, &e. 
£ 


Pipe in coi 
Soil pipe. 
Compo pipe 

Zinc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian . 

Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. 

Coprrr— 

Strong Sheet . per Ib. 0 
Thin » a 

Copper na: 
Copper wire . 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin 

Trx—English Ing 

Sotpsr—Plumbe 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


ES 


PD 


ecocosS coo 
HOCHHS con 


Ae 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES 0 

STOCK SIZES,* 

Per Ft., Delivered. 
24a, 26 oz. fourths 
82 oz, thirds, 
» fourths 
Fluted Sheet, 15 
21 


‘| 


15 oz, thirds 
» fourths 
21 oz, thirds. 
» fourths . 
26 oz. third; 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES, 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Rolled, '0: 
anic, Arctic, Muff 


4 Hartley’s 


L 
4 » 
4 


Ditto, tinted. 
Not less than three crates. 


OILS, &e, £58. d, 

Raw Linseed Oil in pip per gallon 0 3 6 
” ” » in barrels. ” 037 

» oo» » in drums » 039 
Boiled ,, » in barrels. © ” 0389 
» » in drums » 040 
Turpentine in barrels . is » Bh 
» in drums (Neejee) 
Genuine Ground English White ‘Lead, fan ton 2410 0 
Red Lead, Dry ” 2210 0 
Best Linseed isi a per cwt. 011 0 
Stockholm Tar serves per barrel 112 0 
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VARNISHES, &c. Per gue 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 080 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superfine Pule Hlastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches Ol 6 
Fine Elastic Carriag 012° 0 
Supekide pale taste Gamiage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple .. 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil 1 50) 
Eggshell Flating Varn’ 018 0 
White Pale Ename 140 
oan) 
S010 6 
0 16. 0 
Oak and Mahogeny 090 
Brunswick Black 0.80 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting ... 010 9 
French and Brash Polish 010 6 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect to literary 


and artistic matters should, be addressed to “THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should Le addressed to “THE 


PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be’ taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed. articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other: docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ite 
accéptance. 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether r they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


See 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 

cannot publish ‘Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. Denotes provisionally accepted, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 
chureh and schools, Ormonc 


ive Methodist 
st. Messrs, 
Clement's 


George Baines & Son, architects, 5, Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C.:— . 
Estimate | Estimate|Mstimatel potay, 
A. B. R 
= | 
£ s. 4. a] £s:a) £8. a 
Norman ton | 
& Son....... | 1,786 0 0 0 | 473 0 0 | 3,018 0 0 
1,636 0.0 | 694.0 0 | 36400 | 269400 
| 
1,570 0 0 | 6700 0) 370 0 0 | 2,610 0 0 
| | 
1,550 0 0 | 360 0 0 
1,540 0 0 | 610 0 385 00 
1,500 0 0 | 59700 | 3400 
1,400 0.0 | 6000 0} 330 00 | 
Marshall | 
Sons . | 1,400.00} 5900 0} 31000 
J. Ridyard... | 1,409 0 0 | 5370 0 | 30200 
T. Dean...... | 1,36 573.0 0 | 293.00 
Marden & | 
Sons. 2 0 11 | 285 1 2 | 2,185 3 9 
2,148 0 0 


J. Robinson4] 1,3 | 587 0 0 | 28900 


} Accepted for 


BLACKBURN.—For erection of four water-closeta 
and urinal at the workhouse. Mr. 8. J. Lancaster, 
architect, 4, King-street, Blackburn :— 


rst portion of schemes 


th Highton “G Son £ oi 36 W.-Edmundson .., £79 0 0 
. Hatton H, Hindle, Black 
ci Fecitt & Sons PURI. es , 7300 


Lewis & Sons 


ection of a new residence, 
Diekens-Lewis  & 


Curzon 


Haymes, Recttects Shrewsbury :— 
MeLallan & Bros, £1,810 0 
Thomas... 1,799 0 
1,797 17 


W. Welsh 
W. Vernon é 
Parker & Bros. . 
Morton Browne 
J. Mayer p Son, & 

Co. 
W. Brown . 


FARNHAM. — For 
maternity ward. Mess 
Aldershot :— 
Mardon & Mills 
Martin 

Co. 


992 10 


W. #H. 


's, Friend & Lloyd, architects, 

O|W. J. Snuggs, 
Frederick-street, 

0| Aldershot* 

0| H, N, Adams 


£1124 0 
1,081 15 
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to the 
Architect, 


alterations 
County 


GAERWEN.—For additions and ¢ 
Council school. Mr. J. Owen, 
Menai Bridg 
e vans & Pritchard £1, nos | |I 

. & T. Williams I 

[A 


Menai 
£830 


HEN ion of a dwelling-house at 
Jame} d Williams, B: 5 
Hengoed. Seaborne & Cayley, architects, 
Hengoed :— 

T. Jones 300 0] E. James £263 15 
8 10) J, Gittins &S 
D. Jones 0 Hengoed* 240 0 


HINCKLEY.—For laundry machin 
at workhouse, for the Board of Guard 
Hill & Herbert, Ltd., Leicester* . 


LUANFAIRCAERINION (near Welshpool).—For the 
erection of a new au ige hall und institute. Messrs. 
S Shrewsbury — 


r & 


. £4,000 00 


Thoma 
& rate Rey 


Pontes sbury f 


3,464 15 0 


LONDON.—For er soton of ninety-e’ eit cott 


On 


the Tower-gardens section of the White t-lane 
estate, Tottenham, for the London County Council 
ein ‘Whyborn . £22,469 a Monk £18,636 
‘A.Roberts&Co.,Ltd. 18 Rowley Bri 18,197 
©, Wall, Ltd. ..... re Nicholls & Son, 

W. Lawrence & Son 19,053 | Finchley* ......... 17, 


[The Architect's estimate, comp: 
is £19,000. | 


LONDON.—For heating and electric lighting work : 
the Great College-street School, St. Pancras, for the 
London County Council :— 

Heating Work. 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd...... 
J. Grundy, Ltd 
Tilley Bros... 
Camion & Hefforc 
Yetton & Co., Ltd 
ghtside Foundry 


and Engineer: 


Camon & Son a 800 0 0 
r & Sons, 90 and 91, Queen: 
ett, 


[The Architect’ 


estim: 


Electric 
Elest Electrical C 
Lawrance & Son: 
varing & Withe: 
Buch. 


Lighting. 


Titd. 4.4: 


Tredegar 
Johnson & Phillip 
merdon... 
n & Sons, Ltd, 

Iton, 8, Bream’ 


00 


340 
irable with the 


[The Chief Engineer's estimate, cx 


tende 


LONDON.—For canner tae of the Y ene Toad So hool, 
Islington, for the London County C Jouneil : — 
A. J. Stuines & Co,, Ltd, 2 
Marchant, Hirst, & Co. ... 
G. 8.5. Williams & Son 
J. Willmott & Sons 
Neal ... 
Stevens & So: 
E. Lawrance 
Tenn, Thornton, & Co..... 
C. P. Roberts & Co. 
McLaughlin & Har 
Breckn ond* 
[The Architect's 


1,185 13 6 
ble with the tender A 


LONDON.—For various alterations at the Georze 
Green’s School, Po. ,» for the London County 
Couneil ;— 

R. A. Lowe & Co. ...... £978 | H. Newell £755 


J. Stewart 


al E. Lawrance & Sons, 


J. Groyer & Sons... Ltd. 745 
E. A, Roome & Co, .., 790] Vigor & Go., King: 
| street, Poplar* ....., 689 


Established 1834. 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


-EMPEROR’ 


THE. BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For various alterations to the Whitefriar: 
fire-station, for the London ¢ Jounty Coune cil <— 
W. Gladding & Co, 7 L 

L. Holloway ...... 
W.Johnson&Co.Ltd. 
J, & C. Bows Ltd. 
The Architect's SGA, comparable with the tenders, 

is £1,700. | 


£1,640 


LONDON 
sea, Messrs. 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. :— 
W. Hammond, Yelverton Work 
York- sgehh Batte 


For Baptist schools, 
Baines 


York-road, Batter- 
& Son, architects, 


Norman- 
state, 


LONDON. Thine dita Henttion @ 
avenue, adjoining the White Hart-lane 
Tottenham, for the London County Council :— 


E. J. Knifton 46] W. Griffiths & 


406 lth Bloomfield 16: 4 Co., Ltd., Bish- 

B. 149 00] opsgate, E.C.* £147 27 
LONDON SDERRY —_ erection of a profé r 

house and gate lodg alterations to the college, 


for the Trustees of MacCrea Ma 
derry. Me: Robinson & 

Londonderry 
A, Fulton 


ze, London- 
architects, 


Dayidson, 


Ballintine, Ltd. £4,103 10 
R. Colhoun, Lon- 
donderry* 


3,960 0 


ise abo eo 
Sons, Ltd. ..... 
the Rathmullen Water- 
engineer, Foyl 


MILFORD, 
works. Mr. 
Londonderry :— 

W. Cooke 3 £460 
J. Doherty. .......000 349 


‘or repairing 
Barnhill, 


st F 


P. MeDaid ...c2....05 
obnston, Letter 
kenny* 


. £298 


ATYN.—For the erection of 
Jickens-Lewis & Haymes, architec 


1 _manse, 
s, Shrews 


"D, Prescott 
iid cheemaprecte aii 


. £565 


A, Jones 


ST. HELENS. Thatto He 


—For extension of the 


Council school, for St. Helens Corporation. Mes: 

Biram & Fletcher, architects, St. Helens. Quantit 

hy Mr. Reg. Wainwright, George-street, St. Helens 
shan Middlehurst, 


Middlehurst 


avenne, St. Helens* £4,846 8 6 


for Mr. 
Son, architects, 


EFFORD (Beds).—For erecting a house, 

Me George Buines 
nd, London, W. 
ord, Bi gleswade, 


£664 11 10 


WOODHOU: (Leicestershire 
stallation at Convalescent Home :— 
Hill & Herbert, Ltd., Leicester* 


JJ. ETRIDGL, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. De 


-For laundry in- 


£194 2 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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Ham Hill Stone, 

Doulting Stone. 

Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, | 
London Agent:—Mr. H. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, H.C.—The best and cheapest materis 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehon 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mil 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terrace 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 


WHAT! 


USE WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICKS 


(Of the Finest Quality) 
FOR CONTRACT WORK? 


WHY ? 


The Bricks are uniform. 
Less mortar is required 
made. 
an be laid per day. 
eed no whitey 


HUcpanh 


v 

Saving of 

USED BY THE PMI LION IN GERMANY, AMERIGA, 
AND IN THIS COUNTRY 


These Bricks are made by the 
GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO., LTD, 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 
and can be deliyered in quantities of not, less than 5,000 
within 10miles of the Company’s Works at 26)- per 1,000, neb, 
Send for Free Samples. 
(Cae ane ARE A RR SE 


SPRAGUE & CO., Litd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS: 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompt 
executed. 


4 & 5, Hast Harding-st Fetter-lane, EC. 


Telephone : DALSTON 
Many years connected ¥ 


OGILVIE & 60 ihe late 
@9 LasceLies & 00. i 
ft 


of Bunhill Row, 

Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, fy 

EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 

ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “Fas 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Foo 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied 


THE 


pret Asphalte 


‘Whose name and addre: 
spe 


should be inserted im 
cations, 


For estimates, quotations, and all informafios 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, E.G, 
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HE Revised Syllabus of the R.I.B.A. 
_ Intermediate and Final Examina- 
_ tions (see page 499) shows a 
tked advance on that now in force in 
t it gives more opportunity for the 
raisement of ability and less for 
cess by means of an accumulation of 
fs with or without the aid of the 
mmer. 
‘he candidate is permitted to specialise 
a greater extent than has hitherto 
n the cé Even in the Intermediate 
se the inevitable bent of his mind 


rards the artistic or the scientific side 
more fully recognised, while, though 


these there are no optional subjects, 
ctical questions only cover the 
imum range demanded by the 
vencies of architectural practice. In 
s final stage the candidate’s thesis 
ne gives him an opportunity for 
cting the branch of architecture 
ards which he feels his faculties 
ect him. He may either offer a study 
historical development, one in the 
lication of science to building 
blems, or an exposition of his powers 
Jesign ; but, as this thesis carries more 
rks than all the practical subjects put 


The Bishop’s Palace, Blois. 


In Illustration of Paper on the Architectural Association Excursion. 


ogether, the candidate’s special studies 
appear to receive adequate recognition. 
While admitting that the new syllabus 
is far superior to the present one, and 
shat it is perhaps well suited to the 
present condition of architectural educa- 
ion, we do not think it should be 
regarded as a final or permanent standard 
est for admission to the architectural 
profession. 

Professor Blomfield, in a lucid intro- 
ductory note, explains that the aim of 
the Board of Architectural Education 
has been to “ humanise ” the examina- 
ion, and unquestionably the revisions 
are all in favour of intelligent study as 
against the accumulation of heterogeneous 
information usually effected by means of 
“cramming.” When we say that the 
new tests should not be regarded as 
permanent in their form we are bearing 
in mind the fact that education and 
examination must act and react on each 
other ; this time developments in archi- 
tectural education have opened the way 
to these improvements in the form of 
the examination, but the latter in its 
turn is carefully kept within the scope o 
preparation available for the candidate. 


(See page 500.) 


EDUCATION AND EXAMINATION. 


Might not the examinations have gone a 
little beyond this, putting pressure on 
education to work up to their demands ? 
For example, a design prepared in two 
days (even in conjunction with the 
testimonies of study) is a somewhat 
inadequate test of the skill that should 
entitle the aspirant to qualify as an 
architect, but it is enough to enable the 
candidate to exhibit as “much as he has 
at present an opportunity of acquiring 
at most of the schools in this country. 

It must be admitted, however, that it 
is useless to carry examining methods 
yery far beyond the means of preparation 
available, and we must therefore look 
to our educational authorities to take 
the leading part in any movement for 
raising the standard of architecture by 
inculeating a sounder appreciation of its 
essential qualiti 

These in their turn are hampered by 
the general indifference and lack of any 
widespread interest in this art. The less 
conscientious, fully aware that a high 
degree of artistic skill is not essential ‘to 
the attainment of a good professional 
position, are inclined to shirk a long and 
arduous course of training unless forced 
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into it by the severity of the qualifying 
tests for which they must prepare them- 
selves. Thus the schools would be 
helped by a well-conceived method of 
examination, while the examination can 
be strengthened step by step with 
improvements in education. 

As regards the provision of a suitable 
incentive to the strenuous cultivation 
of the faculties to their highest pitch, we 
have yet much to learn from the French, 
who in their official recognition of the 
aims of successful students set an 
architectural standard impossible by our 
haphazard methods. Their Government 
system not only acts as an incentive to 
the artist, but also educates the layman, 
and impresses on him the value of the 
arts as a factor in the national life. 

Something more than mere examina- 
tion and something more than the 
award of prizes and studentships is 
needed. The student should be made to 
feel that his career is being watched by 
the highest exponents of his art in the 
interests of the nation, and that if he 
succeeds his achievements will be regarded 
as a national asset and the stepping- 
stones to the utilisation of his faculties 
in the most suitable fashion. 

An examination by itself can do little ; 
and Professor Blomfield seems to us to 
confuse cause and effect when he deplores 
the disappearance of the type of 
“student - scholar - architect’ = which 
existed at ¢ ate as late as fifty years 
ago, and suggests that the effort now 
made in the reform of the examination 
would resuscitate him. The type he so 
rightly admires has been discouraged by 
causes quite outside the profession, and 
its educational methods and the revision 
of these will not bring it back unless 
accompanied by a successful effort to 
entirely alter the attitude of the public 
at large towards architecture and the 
allied arts. We do not say that architects 
have been free from blame in the degrada- 
tion of their profession to “a merely 
mechanical business they are but 
members of the public, and have fallen 
under the same malevolent influences. 
It is quite right for them to try to set 
their house in order, but they must also 
seek and obtain the sympathies of those 
outside the profession if any permanent 
and far-reaching good is to result. 

OE eg 


THE L.C.C. TRAMWAYS 
AND ST. PAUL’S. 


we express our gratification 
at the postponement, by the 
London County Counci he 
tramway scheme in connexion 
with St. Paul’s Bridge it is in no spirit of 
1ostility to the idea of tramway extension. 
On the contrary, we believe that the 
and south 


inking up of the nort ems 
is a pressing traffic necess Tramways, 


ike other human contrivances, have 
their defects ; they may not be the final 
solution of our traffic problems, but in the 
meanwhile they are universally acknow- 
edged to be an enormous practical con- 
venience to the great body of the general 
public. As such any proposed scheme for 
connecting the north and south tramw: ays 
through the City should be considered 
from the widest public point of view and 
not from that of the interests or pre- 
udices of the property owners of the City. 
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Whatever 
St. Paul’s Bridg 


connecting the 
of necessity, 
within its sacred 
only 
out of sizht and 
duty 


as the centra 


London, to approac 
eren 
their business to study the specia. 
interests of the City where they clash with 
those of London, or to 
cheme as a minor 
il of a more important subject. 


an entirely di 
is no 


Ww 
dete 


London, as Captain 
needs.a main through traffic 
to the 
not just a narrow street tunnel, 
but a broad avenue or 


out, 
from the 
Castle ; 


Angel 


This, 


tramways. 


for the convenience of 
human beings, is, we take it, 0: 
to the State than the outraged 
City Fathers. 


importance 
feelings of the 


may be 


on condition. t 
out 
It seems to us, however, 
of the London 
authority 
n the question from 


method of 
Grudgingly, and 
xy appears to have 
ams being brought 
square mile; but 
hat they were kept 


of mind in a tunnel. 


that it is the 
County Council, 
for Greater 


as a 


point of view. It 
ook on this tram- 


Swinton pointec 
route 
Elephant and 
boulevard with 
general necessity 
seven millions of 
even more 


It is incon- 


ceivable that any reasonable human being 


who set out to create such 
route would 

proposed 
e scheme. / 


traffic 
chosen the method 
Paul’s Bri 


convenience and as 
amenities of the City, 
hands, 
success and a usefu 
i the surplus funds 


in competent 


states ; but as 
is simply absurd, an 
have always found 


of the subject could 


that the 
for this part. o 


Being convinced 
question is d 
rom the point 


for thought. 


of the Bridg 
a through traffic route it 
we mus 
it difficult to believe 
that anyone with the slightest knowledge 


have deliberately 
by the St. 
ocal traffic 
an addition to the 
could, no doubt, 
be made a great 
means of disposing 
House 


ay that we 


ever have seriously 


put it forward and supported it as such. 
We have more than once pointed out 
natural through traffic route 
London is by way of 
farringdon-street and Black 
and we are glad to see that this idea 
receives the support of Cap 
that the 
scussed and 
of view o 
the more reasonable it wil 
welcome the delay as giving more time 


riars Bridge, 


ain Swinton. 
more this 
shought over 
the traflic 
appear, we 


We are confident that when once the 


London County 


such 


it will never agree 
rough-shod over 
general public. 


By all means let the City have its 
bridge, but let London have its through 
traffic artery also. 

ae Ae 
CHURCH, BELFAST. 


Council has 
importance of the question 
on a scheme which places the necessi 
of the general public fi 
concessions to 
prejudices as humanity dictates. 


the 


grasped ihe 
it will insist 


sles 
rst, while making 
City interests or 


to the Cit 
interests 


riding 
of the 


_The Archbishop of Armagh laid the founda- 


tion-stone on October 
Church, which will 
for 503 worshipp 
the work is 4,533. 
prov: 
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McIntyr 


The 


7 of the St. 
provide 
The estim 
including 
ion has beet nae for future additions 

spt. con) 
Babee of Bel 


accommodation 


fittings, and 


tors are Messrs. 
ast, who are carr 


ing out the work from the designs of Mr. E. H. 


Lingden Ba 
Manchester. 


ker, architect, 


of London 


the merits of the 
heme in the eyes of 
the City authorities, we imagine that 
even its most ardent 
put it forward as an ideal 
rams. 
the Ci 
consented to the tr: 


er would not 


and inconvenient 


a through 


Surely 


Doneardo 


cost of 


and 
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NOTES. 


Ir seems to be the genera 
Regent's Park view that almost insur 


es mountable difficulties i 
Gardens. in the way of removing th 


Zoo ogical Gardens +0 h 
Crystal Palace or any other site mon 
remote from the centre of London thai 
the present one. At the same time, th 
34 acres occupied by the Society am 
manifestly inadequate, and another J 
acres of the Park are urgently required 
We should feel a difficulty in supportin 


the alienation of so large a sli¢ 
rom the present area of the Pam 
unless it were possible. to give com 


pensation to the public in some othe 
We Three years back we published a 
article on the linking up of our publi 
parks, which included, among other sug 
gestions, a boulevard continuing fh 
Broad-walk to Parliament-hill, thu 


ringing Regent’s Park and Hampi 
Heath into organic connexion with ead 
other. The adoption of such an improye 


ment is still possible, and the public gai 
would be so great that it would then bi 
possible to give up the 20 acres at th 
north edge of the Park, provided this are 
were judiciously selected in conjunctio 
with a comprehensive improvemen 
scheme. As a resort for recreation th 
clay levels of Regent’s Park are % 
inferior to the heights of Hampstead am 
Highgate, and a well-defined link betwee 
the two would tend to draw the populae 
from the lower towards the higher am 
more exhilarating area. We are firmb 
convinced that this improvement is bot 


desirable and_ pract and th 
ties of the Zoolog 
introduce one more ‘argument for it 


consideration. 


One of the latest scheme 
for the future of thi 
Crystal Palace, promul 
gated’ in a letter to the Times, is that 
should be used as the home of “tha 
Museum of Architecture and Sculpt 
that everyone interested in art, whethe 
from the educational or the «stheti 
point of view, so greatly desires to se 
established.” We confess that we at 
not much in sympathy with this scheme 
The writer of the letter wishes to se 
ublished in this country a museum 0 
casts from architecture and sculpture 0 
the lines of the Musée de Sculptw 
Comparée at the Trocadéro in Pant 
But Sydenham does not bear the sam 
relation to London that the environs ¢ 
Passy do to Par The Trocadéro | 
reasonably accessible from any quarte 
in Paris; Sydenham is not reasonabl 
accessible from the quarters in Londo 
in which those to whom a museum ¢ 
the sort would be useful mostly diwel 
The British Museum and South Kensing 
ton are easily accessible, and that.1s 
matter which cannot be overlooked if W 
are to take into consideration the arti 
and student to whom their collections a 
of first importance. They must not 0 
any account be placed out of the way, 
even if to do so were to cause, ace -ondin 
to the Times correspondent, “ oret 
rejoicing to .the directors of tho: 
institutions.” We have the greate 
admiration the casts at 
Trocadéro, we would like to 8 


The Crystal 
Palace. 


for 
and 


| 
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an orderly and logical collection in 
jlon, but not at the expense of the 


ctions at 


not 
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+ and at Kensington have 
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hose whom 


h Kensington, 


he British Museum and 
and, in any case, 
gathered together at 
he collections in Blooms- 
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of the life and thought 
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ecasional 
sing the sights 
emov ed wi 
(Crystal Pa 
ys the solution of the ‘ 
}h requires no 
tested capital for its adoptic 


B are glad to 
H.M. Office of 


} Protection 
f Ancient 
/pnuments, 


bilities of the 
and 1900, 
ming further responsibi 
rd to the preservation o 
uments, and ha 
}County Councils, 
mse involved in guardiansh’ 
ome cases, be more fittins 


a 


pnally than locally, and iny 
attention to 


aty Councils to draw 
monument worthy of p 


is, at all events, a step in 
ction, 
for furth 


A proresr fro 
Norman Shaw 
Champneys ap 
es against the threatened 
sutterfield’s chapel at Ba 
ibtless the work of this 
s not appeal to the sympa 
its virility 
ify its preservation, at all 
uture period, when time w: 
er standpoint from which 
value. The best work of 
cury may possess factors 
5 we are not capable o 
teciating at the present 
uid deprecate undue 

ruction, 
stitute something better. 


Balliol 
‘Chapel. 


hitechapel 


rt Gallery. the part of t 


responsible for t 
pel Art Gallery to decide 
ibition which would bring 
idoners something of the 

great city. T 
rs gone Hast w 
art exhibition, and it i 
t in the latitude of interest t 
ibition will box the comp 
eal of its collection 


shout good cause. 
lace and its site, 
open spac 
argument 


recognising the 


1a view to allocation of the respon- 
ity to the appropriate authority. 


and, as we may confident Ly 
developments in the 


even if we think 


American 
must not 

As for 
there is 


in 
on. 


our 


see that 

Works 

po 
Acts 


of 


is taking steps towards 


lities in 


our ancient 


letter to 
that the 
ip would, 
sly borne 
ing the 


rotection, 


the right 


Te, it is gratifying to see that the 
stion is not being neglected. 


il 


ears in the 
des 
liol College. 


truction 


architect 


thies of all, 
and originality should 
events till 


ill give a 


0 appraise 
he XIXth 
of interest 


prope 
, and we 
e in its 
we can 


Ir was a happy idea on 
hose who are 


1e White- 
upon an 
home to 
uistory of 


1ave for some 
hen W hi techapel holds 
safe to say 


he present 
ass. The 


is extensive ; 


ppeals to the historian, to the painter, 


the topographer, to men of 
ts, to the collector of ¢ 


arts and 
hoice and 


ient things, to the mere antiquarian 


sip, with equal force. It 


may be 


ypared in some respects to 


she collec- 


1 at the Carnavalet Museum in Paris. 


» aim of the projectors has 


y take it, first of all historical, 


Stic quality of the particula 


been, we 
the 
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being a secondary matter. It is there- 
fore all the more astonishing that so 
much artistic delight can be derived from 
a gregarious collection in which artistic 
considerations are only incidental. We 
find, for instance, examples of Jean 
Tijou’s ironwork and Grinling Gibbons’s 
carving ; unsuspected drawings of Hollar ; 
a large number of the oil paintings of 
Samuel Scott, one of the few a who 
could combine topographical accuracy 
with the painte sntiment ; Rowland- 
son, whose tragic, realistic impression of 
things was expressed with a certain 
quality of grim humour. Then there are 
the De Jong hes and Van de Veldes, which 
offer contrasts in method. We must not 
omit to mention Varley’s “St. Pancr 
Church,” Budd’s “ Greenwich,” and par- 
ticularly David Cox’s “Old Whitehall 
with the Life Guards,” although we 
should scarcely have expected David 
Cox to rank among the painters likely to 
be of topographic al interest to London 
hi Architects will find much of 
st in the collection; indeed, building 
of some phase or other forms the main 
subject of the mass of work of an illus- 
trative character. And among the work 
of contemporary artists there are the 
pleasant water-colour drawings of Sir 
Ernest George and Mr. Frank Lishman to 
how the versatility, im other artistic 
mediums, of men of the drawing-board 
accustomed to the practice of a more 
geometric draughtsmanship. 


wn 


Tue Oxford City Council 

The Oxford is to be congratulated on 

Bee and having rejected by forty- 
verhead 

Tramway Si ‘Vouesi to 1 Six the 

Systems. proposal to allow the 

installation of an over- 

head trolley system for the tramways 

down the High-street. We well re- 

member the consternation which was 


caused when in about the year 1882 
tramways were first permitted in “ the 
High” at all, but the fact that 
public haye become habituated to 
horse tramways in this unique thorough- 
fare cannot be used as an argument for 
its desecration by the erection of poles 


ct 


and overhead wires. We understand 
installation of the overhead 


that the 
system over the whole of the tramways 
would effect a saving over a combined 
system of some 30,000/., and we are glad 
to see that public spirit has prevailed 
over economy in this particular instance. 
Oxford had better be contented with 
the existing horse tramways than be 
guilty of an act of vandalism, and the 
local patriotism shown by the Council 
will be appreciated even beyond the 
confines of the British Isles. 


Srnce our allusion to this 
subject last week a move 
has been made by the 
railway companies which, if not misin- 
terpreted by the men, should go far to 
establish better relations between the 
two parties. Secure in the assurance 
recently given them that they will be 
permitted, if necessary, to recoup them- 
selves from the trading and travelling 


The Railway 
Unrest. 


public, substantial advances in wages 
have been promised, which will materially 
P ; y 


the conditions 
It is to be hoped t 


of railway 
hat some of 


improve 
service. 
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the wild'talk which has been indulged™in 
during the last week will now be modified 
and the conciliatory attitude of the 
companies recognised and appreciated. 
We notice that several bodies of traders 
have already taken alarm at the threat- 
ened increase in rates and fares, and are 
up in arms against any advance. It may 
be remarked that there are ample safe- 
guards against undue increases, and that 
the more such advances are spread over 
all classes of merchandise the less it 
will be felt in any particular industry. 
Indeed, consteere the economies that 
are being effected by the gradual aboli- 
tion of duplic ate services and unnecess ry 
competition, the amount to be raised 
by increased charges should not very 
seriously affect either passenger fares or 
goods rates. 
ea elt 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS: 


REVISED SYLLABUS OF THE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


We take the following particulars of the 
Revised Syllabus of the R.I.B.A. Examina- 
tions, which is to come into operation next 
year, from the last issue of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. 

The Preliminary Examination will remain 
unaltered. 

Int 


EXAMINATION. 
Study. 


Before being admitted to the Examination 
the candidate will be required to submit the 
Testimonies of Study Nos d 9, 
enumerated in the prese nt [see 
Kalendar!: also either No. 3 (Details of Classic 
Ornament) or No. 6 (Medieval Ornament), and, 
instead of N 4 and 5, sheets of measured 
drawir of a building, with the plottings and 
sketches. For these Testimonies marks will be 
awarded by the Examiners, who will he free 
to allot a larger number of marks to the 
drawings than has hitherto been permitted. 

In addition to the general subjects of History 
and Building Construction, students will be 
required to take a special paper either in some 
period of History, in Mathematics and 
Mechanics, or in Elementary Design. An 
extra day will be apportioned for this addi- 
tional subject. 

One hundred marks will be 
Testimonies of Stud 

Norr.—The ing Testimonies of Study 
will be an optional alternative until January, 
1914 

Tad ean regia Buramination Time Table. 

(A) Principal Styles and General History of 
Architecture, and the Purpose of Architectural 


atures in 1 zelation to the Buildings in which 
they occur 


TEDL. 


i 


stimonies of 


allotted for the 


_ Two papers occupying six and a half hours 
in all—250 marks. 

(B) Construction :— 

1. Simple Applied Construction in Elemen- 
tary Design, and the Properties and Uses of 
Ordinary Building Materials. 

2. Theoretical, including Stresses and Strains. 

Two papers occupying six and a half hours 
in all—250 marks. 


(C) In addition the candidate must select 
one of the following subjects :— 


1. Historical Architecture—showing know- 
ledge of one of the following periods, to, be 
selected by the candidate:—(a) Greek and 


Roman; (6) Byzantine and Romanesque; (ce) 
French and English Gothi (d) Italian, 
French, and English Renaissanc 

2. Mathematics and Mechanics—Algebra, up 


io and including the Binomial Theorem.—The 
Use of the Slide Rule.—Plane Trigonometry 
including the Solution of Triangles.—Descrip- 
tive Geometry, including the Mensuration of 


Simple Plane and Solid Figures.—Simple Conic 


Sections treated geometrically. — General 
Statics and Dynamics, including Graphic 
Statics. 


3. Design—dealing with simple subjects. 
Paper (in one only of the above subjects) 

occupying four hours—200 mark: 
Testimonies of Study—100 marks. 
Total marks—800. 
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Finan ExAMinatton. 
Testimonies of Study. 

Alternative Problems in D. n, set by the 
Bo: of Architectural Education, will be 
published every two months in the Journal 
of the Institute. 

Every candidate for the Final Examination 
will be required to submit as Testimonies of 
Sudy Designs in answer to at least four of 
the Institute Problems. These Designs, when 
they have been submitted to and approved 
by either the Council of one of the Allied 
Societies or by a Gommittee of the Board of 
Architectural Education, will be considered as 
qualifying the Student to enter for the 
Examination. Designs. so submitted and 
approved will be marked’ in the Hxamination 
by the Examiners appointed by the Board. 

Two hundred marks will be allotted for the 
Testimonies of Study. 

Note.—The existing Testimonies of Study 
will be an optional alternative until January, 
1914. 


Final Examination Time Table. 

(A) Design for a Building or Portion of a 
Building—350 marks. 

Two days. At the end of the first day's 
sitting thé candidate will be. required to 
deposit with the Moderator the original draft 
of his project or a tracing of it. 

(B) Construction, including Tron and Steel 
Construction, . Ferro-Concrete, Shoring and 
Underpinning. ; 

Two papers occupying six and a half hours— 
150 marks 
_(C) Hygiene, including Drainage, Ventila- 
tion, Heating, Lighting, and Water Supply. 

(D) The Properties aiid Uses of Building 
Materials. 

_ (E) The Ordinary Practice of Architecture, 
including Specifications and the Law of Con- 
tracts. 

_ Three papers occupying six and a half hours 
in all (50 marks each)—150 marks. 

(F) The candidate must submit a thesis 
showing advanced and individual work in one 
only of the following subje 

1. Historical Architecture—implying as far 
as possible the direct study of actual historical 
buildings. 

_ 2 Science, as applied to Building.—By this 
is intended a special study of an application of 
science to definite problems of building. 

5. Design including Decoration—su 
study in Civic Monumental, Dec 
other branch of Architectural Design. 

The subject selected for the thesis is to be 
notified for the approval of the Board four 
months before the date of the Examination, 
and the thesis itself is to be submitted four 
veeks before the same date. The thesis, which 
ma . 


a 
or 


examine the candidate orally 
in h i! It is open to candidates to 
obtain distinction in the adyanced work, such 
special distinction to appear in the Kalendar— 
350 marks. 

Testimonies of Study—200 marks. 

Total marks—1,200. 
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eneral meeting of the Archi- 
tectural tion was held on Monday at 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., 
Mr. Gerald Horsley, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, read the 
minutes and some nominations, and an- 
nounced that the amnnal conversazione will 
be held on November 23 at 8 p.m. 

He also announced that the Athletic Cluk 
Dance will be held in the Wharncliffe Rooms 
on December 8. 

Mr. E. N. 


Aw ordinary 


Walker, Stockwell, and 
Mr. R. C. Hor Emsworth, were then 
elected as members, and Mr. F. C. Eden as 
a member of the Council. 


THE EXCURSION TO THE LOIRE. 


Mr. H. H. Hill then read a paper entitled 
“The J Excursion to the Loire, 1911,” 
which illustrated by a Jarge number of 
lantern illustrations. i 

‘“Mr. President and Gentlemen,—As there 
are many minds, so are the points of view 
numerous from which the arts may ke studied 
and enjoyed. And I think in no art are 
people’s ideas of what is or is not to be 
admired so varied and so capricious as in 
our own art of architecture. To some a 
beautiful ‘building only means one very much 
enriched in its details, exquisitely finished, and 


lavishly bedecked with carving and orna- 
mentation. Others imagine that they have a 


great taste for architecture, because they love 
to visit old buildings, and try to conjure up 
visions of the personages and happenings that 
ary associates with their walls. In both 
these classes professional architects are 1 
There are some among us, however, who have 
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a curious knack of never regarding a buildin 
that is much more than a hundred years ol 
as real, living architecture. Rather the 
treat it merely as an mple, more or les 
important, of architectural development, a 
illustration to the history book. And the 
ave far more concerned about the dates of it 
erection, the state and manner of its restora 
tion, than they are about the esthetic quali 
ties of its design. But this point of viewi 
now old fashioned, and is only a belated an 
extreme phase of the grea and valuable move 
ment towards the scientific study of architec 
tural history for which the last century 1 
remarkable. For the majority of us nowadays 
T am sure I am right in saying that our che 
interest in all buildings alike, whether ne 
or old, lies in their actual appearance, whethe 
the result of time and alteration, or of pur 
design. ; 

Personally, I think it a good thing whe 
one is looking at old work to consider it, fo 
a while, at least, as design only; to stud 
how certain means have brought. abou 
certain effects, and the wsthetic value of thes 
effects, detaching altogether, for the moment 
the various historical circumstances tha 
also have had their share in determining th 
form of the architecture. Of course, fron 
this point of view alone one could not mak 
a complete study of any particular building 
But we really are not often concerned in th 
making of such studies. We, as modern de 
signers of buildings, go ont to see the woll 
done by our ancestors. We are not so mud 
interested in our ancestors as we are in thei 
architecture. 

So this evening, since time did not perm 
us completely to study any of the building 
that we saw in the Loire Valley last August 
nor will it now allow me fully to analys 
them, I want to do my best to describe t 
you the architectural ‘mpressions that I the 


received. These, I fear, being no mop 
than the impressions of a fir visit, Wil 
have little value as serious criticism. I hop 


that they will have this merit, at all events 
that they: will evoke the expression of ripe 
judgments than my own. 
The chief aim of the Excursion this yea 
was to visit the Early Renaissance chateaux 
the work of the School of Tours, which at 
so plentifully scattered about the Loin 
country, from Orléans downwards. Bu 
there was also a considerable amount 0 
interesting church work to be seen. Yebt 
seems to me that in Touraine we were ini 
kind of ecclesiastical no man’s land. To th 
south of us was the great province of Aqul 
taine, with its distinctive type of Romanesqu 
church. To the west was Anjou, where thi 
development of vaulting made its own peculia 
progress in the XIIth century. And to thi 
north-east lay the Ile de ance, wher 
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jth-century Gothic shone with its greatest 
lancy. 

|Touraine we were not in the rut of any 
jeular type of work. The mest import- 
|nfluence seems to have come from the 
1. And the further we travelled down 
iver the more we seemed to encounter it, 
} finally we reached Fontevrault, whose 
s are hardly less epoch-making in the 
ry of architecture than those of Perigeux 


e Abbey of Fontevra has had _ its 
bitudes. In 1804 it was turned into a 
jn, and at that time the church was sadly 
fated. I think three of the domes 
} taken down. Now restoration is in 
ress, and the almost classic magnificence 
nave can again be seen. The east end 
erently designed. There are no piers, 
antives, and domes. Closely-spaced 
pns of unusu long proportions are 
| and their ng lines, crowned by 
arches, have a very vigorous effect. [ 
prry that I have no views of this remark- 
jchurch; for within the prison photo- 
ny was absolutely forbidden. Our only 
was the outside of the gateway, an 
ng piece of work cf the XVIIIth 


ry. 

le next. most important church cf the 
eal type, but a variant of it that is 
le, was that within the castle precincts 
oches. Begun in the Xth century, the 
bay at the west end of the nave is all 


remains of the earliest portion. This 
rel-vaulted, and carries a tower and 
vadded in the X1Ith century. ‘The next 


bays carry extremely curious pyramids, 
onal on plan. The internal effect of 
is most weird and mysterious. - Viollet- 


ie was enraptured with the romanticism 
whole church. We saw it under the 
of conditions, when the brilliant August 
sent the light right up to the apices of 
Homes. But in dark weather I should 
that the building must appear to be 
ed in inscrutable darkness, gloomy and 
ying to an extreme degree. 

Blois the most interesting church is that 
. Nicholas, of which the nave is early 
ic and the choir XIIth centur Here 
nfluence of Aquitaine and its domes is 
slight. There is an attempt at one over 
srossing, but evidently the plan was 
zed, and eight ribs, carrying a vault, 
g from the rim of the pendentives, upon 
1 also stands a blind arcade, as though 
-had been an idea when changing the 
of converting the dome into a lantern. 
capitals of the choir are also interesting, 
we full of, classic feeling. 

) quite another type is the church at 
es. This dates from the end of the 
1 to the XIVth century, and is one of 
hall” type, with the aisles rising to the 
height as the nave. The exterior did 
strike me as possessing much interest, 
4 for the porch, but the interior is 
mely fine, and full of dignity. The piers 
lustered, rise to a considerable height, 
ue very well proportioned. - The light- 
$ principally from long lancet lights in 
uisle walls, treated in quite a simple 
ier, but greatly assisting the sense. of 
t in the building. 

1ong other churches seen on the Excur- 
was a fine Romanesque tower and apse at 
eais, the latter built in the 1Xth centu 
spire was added in the XVth centu 
the remainder of the church, which i 
‘dly ugly, within the last half century. 
e parish church at Fontevrault, Angevin 
mce in the vaulting is strongly marked. 
e is also a square east end, yet vaulted 
ough an apse had been intended. Blois 
edral is a XVIIth-century attempt at 
ic, and naturally is rather dull, except 
1e tower, where the architect returned to 
wn Renaissance. Tours Cathedral I will 
ttempt to describe. I barely saw it, and 
wld very much like to see it again, for 
can be no doukt about the magnificence 
e west front. 

turn now to the chateaux that we 
—to what, I take it. was the real 
e of the Excursion—we find that: in 
class of building there was much more 
tectural unity. than in the churches. 
could see also in them the continuous 
lopment of the hakits and conditions’ of 
hrough several centuries, and along with 
» evolution of the architectural sense. In 
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the beginning the fortress chateau, built for 


defence, often rose to the dignity of archi- 
tecture, because if not ‘“ proportioned unto 


the rules,” it was, at all events, “solid, 


masculine, and unaffected.” 


Sincerity in Design. 

At a later period, when defence ceased to 
be the first consideration, and architectural 
magnificence was eagerly sought, the elusive 
fairy sometimes all but e leaving in 
her room but a heap of car Here 
certainly architecture was ‘‘ unaffected,’? and 
in good work there was evidence of an en- 
deavour to understand the ‘rule: though 
it did not always look “solid,” and often was 
anything kut “masculine.” Finally, _ with 
the rise of the modern architect, trained in 
both construction and esthetics, the four 
requisites of Inigo Jones could. be well fulfilled, 
as, indeed, we saw them, in Frangois 
Mansart’s fine wing at Blois. Henceforth 
the most frequently broken condition in the 
quartette was, and is, that architecture should 
be ‘‘ unaffected.” 

In the original medieval castle at Loches, 
now a-ruin, though in its day one of -the 
most important fortr in France, at all 


events, there was no affectation. othing 
could be plainer than the walls of the 
donjon, relieved only by semicircular 
buttresses. Nothing more than solid building 


was aimed at, and nothing more attained. 
The interior kecame a prison, I suppose, when 
the present chateau was built, and in it the 
art of torturing appears to have been brought 
to an unusually high state of perfection. What 
is now known as the chateau was built at the 
other end of the site, by the Kings 
Charles VIII. and Louis XIT., that is to s 
between the ye 1422 and 1515. - P 
turesquely situated well above the town, the 
verticality of its fenestration is telling ; though 
from the level of the terrace, as the 
the screen shows, the unusually hea g 
cou becomes almost the most important 
line in the composition. ‘There was nothing 
of exceptional interest in the interior, which 
1s no longer inhabited, except the tomb of 
Agnes Sorel, remoyed from the church, for 
reason, by order of Louis XVIth. 

ng out of the town in the same way as 
the chateau of Loches, but with the added 
advantage ct being on the bank of the Loire, 
is the royal chateau of Amkoise. Here what one 
sees to-day is but a fraction of what formerly 
existed; for Napoleon I., in an evil hour, 
nted it to one Roger Ducos, who, in order to 
save himself the trouble and expense of repairs, 
destroyed a large portion of the buildings. 
What remains is perhaps of more’ interest on 
account of its fine situation, and its exciting 
and lurid history at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, than as a masterpiece of architecture. 
In a novel that I read recently, an admiring 
lady descriked it as looking as though it were 
carved out of ivory. But such damning praise 
is totally. undeserved. Probably that ver: 
spiky row of dormers, which really detracts 
from the fine proportions of the lower parts of 
the building, was what evoked the lady’s 
admiration.’ The tower is interesting. In- 
side it is a. sloping way, up which hor, 
and light vehicles can be brought. ' It is top- 
lighted, and the piers around the light well 
iw the centre assist_in carrying the inclined 
vault. The chapel stands ‘solated from the 
other buildings, and is an excellent example 
of what was good in late Gothic. .The re- 
mains of Leonardo da Vinci lie buried here. 


Military Engineering and Architecture. 
* At Chaumont the chateau is again situated 
standing high up. over the Loire. But it does 
not: rise up out of the town like the other two. 
From the river it ‘appears part castle, part 
country house, standing among trees,- well 
above the straggling village by the waterside. 
At close quarters; however, it becomes much 
more like the work. of the military engineer 
than. of, the architect, im our sense ‘of -the 
term. The exterior originally must havé been 
strongly defended. en now the -inserted 
windows’ are comparatively few.: The en- 
trance to the courtyard is between the towers 
at the south-east angle, and. whether 
deliberately designed for its effect or not, it 
is a‘ fine piece of-architecture.- The coats ‘of 
arms on either side» of the drawbridge, an 
unusual. position, would have ‘been better 
omitted; but for them, I suppose, the client 
was to blame. The slots over: the entrance 
to take the arms of the drawbridge* are 
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effective features, and we saw a number of 
them in various places. Originally the build- 
ing entirely surrounded the courtyard; but 
in the XVIIIth century the north side was 
taken down, in order, I suppose, to open up 
the fine view across the river. The increased 
light and air is probably an advantage to 
the comfort of the house, which is still in- 
habited; but the general design naturally 
suffers from being thus dissevered. 

Langeais is another medieval castle, grim 
looking enough from the outside, though. re- 
stored and inhabited at the present day. The 
original donjon was built in the Xth century 
but practically the whole of the building now 
to be seen dates from the XVth. In. the 
Middle Ages this chateau was of great import- 
ance, but from the XVIth century onwards 
it seems to have passed fairly quiet days. I 
suppose it was too medieval to tempt any- 
body to covet it and fight for it, and too 
solidly built to suffer much from decay and 
mutilation. Akout the year 1840 it was re- 
stored, and again about thirty years ago. 
The work has been most carefully done, and 
the late owner has gathered together within 
its walls a most interesting collection of furni- 
ture, tapestries, and other domestic accou 
ments, mostly work of the XVth centur 
Indeed, both here and at Chaumont, the frown- 
ing medisval architecture gains ‘greatly by 
being continuously inhabited and furnished, 
if not’ with the original, at all events with 
the kind of furniture that it must once have 
contained. There are also some very good 
cin an ey places in Langeais, by the way. 

Not far from here, and also at the north 
side of the rive: the little town of Luynes, 
the chief glories of whose chateau are its pic- 
turesqueness and its magnificent situation. 
Perched at the end of a range of hills, it he 
a fine view over the Loire, and looks ver 
imposing when seen from it. But at closer 
quarters it is neither so big nor so powerful- 
looking as its neighbour. The buildings are 
partly XVth century, and partly early 
XVIith, the latter marking the transition 
from the exuberance of the Renaissance to the 
Classic school of Louis XIVth’s reign. The 
smallness of scale still remains; but a much 
greater quietness and sobriety of treatment 
has arrived. 

Brickwork is not common in our part of 
the Loire country, and the only example that 
we saw of a brick chateau was Du Moulin. 
Built in the latter half of the XVth century, 
this chdteau remained certainly until the 
middle of the XIXth in the possession of the 
descendants of the original builder. But 
since then, I fancy, it must have fallen upon 
evil days. Victor Petit in 1861 describes it as 
being carefully furnished in the style of the 
time of its building. But an edition of the 
Guide Joanne which I have, published twenty 
years ago, only mentions the chateau casually, 
remarking that a portion is still standing. Its 
luck, however, has again turned. The house 
was restored akout six or seven rs ago, is 
inhabited again, and beautifully furnished 
with contemporary furniture. 

The general plan consists of a square plat- 
form surrounded by a moat. The whole of 
the east side is occupied by the gatehouse and 
adjoining buildings. In the centre of the 
north stands the house itself. Its plan is 
simple. There are two rooms on each floor. 
A. projection to the south contains the 
entrance and staircase, one to the north the 
offices, pantry and basement stairs on the 
ground floor, and bathrooms above. <A 
picturesque chapel juts out at the north-e 
corner. The kitchen is in the basement, which 
is not sunk low enough to be below the water 
level of the moat, 

The whole group is very quiet and very 
charming. It is historic ally a step in 
advance of the other chateaux that I have 
mentioned, for it is no longer the castle of 
a feudal lord, but the house of a gentleman, 
fortified, as the times still demanded. One 
envies the architect who had so interesting a 
building to restore, and his skill in restoring 
it. I notice he has kept faithfully to the 
view in Petit’s book. Qne addition only has 
caught my attention. The fléche over the 
gatehouse did not exist in 1860, and as an 
improvement it is open to question. 


Blois and the Renaissance. 

At the chateau of Blois we reach the Renais- 
sance. The building, indeed, really con- 
tains work to suit all tastes—Iate Gothic, 

C 


and Early French Clas (for I 
ance is hardly 

architecture, 
But 


Renaissance, 
always think the term Rena 
suitable to mature and adult 
like that of the Louis XLVth wing here). 
the chief glory of Blois, 
ordinary tourist, at all event 
Frangois I. wing. And certainly 
stuff. Curiously enough, it contradicts the ac- 
cepted proverb tha distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,’’ for the closer one gets, 
the more one admires the beauty of the detail, 
and the more one tries to get back and lool 
Be it as a whole, the more one is amazed at 

the happy-go-lucky way in which the design 
was set out. Philibert de Orme was not born 
a day tco scon. At the time of the Renais- 
sance French masons were past masters 
their craft. At Blois, indeed, there 
difficulty that they cou ld not surmount, and 


in the mind of the 
is the 


the staircase is undoubtedly a very marvel 
of dexterity and .beauty. But “beautiful 
features do not necessarily make beautiful 


architecture. And what was lacking in the 
early days of Frangois I.’s reign was the 
mind of the architect to conceive and to con- 
trol. The Renaissance meant the rebirth of 
architecture as intellectual design, and 
although the old combinations of craftsmen 
tried hard to master its forms, they only 
attained to picturesqueness of detail, and 
never reached with them the nobility that 
they had attained with their own Gothic. 
To put what I think of th part of the 
chateau into present-day office slang, I 
should, Sa that it had been very cleverly 
“half-inched,”” but on a series of small pieces 
of paper, and that the eighth-scale elevations 
had never received any consideration. a 
result the building is altogether without 
rhythm. The vertical divisions of the side 
facing outwards are really exasperating. 
And it seems such a pity that this great 
accumulation of fine details (for the over- 
loaded cornice on the courtyard side is the 
only one that is ok jectionable) were not com- 
bined and unified by some synthetic mind. 
The earlier entrance front is a happier piece 
Here there is no pretence at regular 
ation. Slone shafts make vertical 
and windows occur anywhere in 
the panels between. The effect is quiet, and 
the only blot on the design a whole is 
the doorw: a feature pushed in anyhow, 
instead of one developed out of the general 
scheme, and one again showing the need for 
the modern archite that was growing even 
when the Renaissance had hardly begun. The 
figure on horseback is of Louis XII., and is 
modern. I cannot help thinking, by the way, 
from the niche in which he stands, that the 
doorway was designed by one whose true voca- 
tion lay in making tomks and monuments in 
churches. 
This whole front was greatly 1 
during the latter half of the last centur, 
indeed, was the whole chfteau. 
Revolution it was turned into a 
mutilated and ill-used, until, in the early 
forties, after a tussel between the Minister 
of the Interior and the Minister for War, it 
was rescued to be preserved a monument 
historique. The only part now remaining 


ored 
, as, 


barrack, 


The Chateau, Blois. 
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The Chateau, Blois. 


unrestored is the interior of the latest build- 
ing designed by Frangois Mansart for Gaston 
d@’Orléax about the year 1637, a building 


that was accounted a sin by all true 
yomanti of the XIXth century. Most 
people nowade however, will think less 


hardly of it. Yet, though well placed in the 
courtyard, it dces not: show to the’ best 
advantage in its surroundings; for mixed 
styles in architecture never get on together, 
any more than would a Turner, a Raphael, 
and a Sorolla in close proximity in a picture 
gallery. The ceiling of the vestibule and 
staircase is the only part of this wing shown 
to visitors, and it is indeed worth coming to 
see. 

After, being somewliat irritated at Blois by 
the _ we in which the Frangois I. part, 
throygh carele s just mis 
the point of being really the visit to 
Villesavin on the folloy ternoon was 
indeed a blessing. Here was a real French 
gentleman’s house, a house that. no one could 
live ‘in without feeling the influence of its 
ordered refinement. The © disposition is 
eminently architectural, not absolutely sym- 
metrical; for instance, the two end pavilions 
vary a little both in dimensions and detail, 
and the blank wall of an orangei'y comes 
opposite the west wing shown on the screen; 
but the balance is perfect. The house seems 
to have been fortunate in having keen built all 
at one time, and without serious alteration 
since. Ishould think that there must have been 
stone mullions and transomes in the windows 
originally, but T don’t feel their loss much 
to be regretted. To. my mind, French 
mullioned and_transomed windows are often 
rather heavy looking, and by no means so 
elegant in their proportions as are the usual 
glish variety. Villesavin w built by 
icholas le Breton, Sieur de Villandry, and 
Financial Secretary to Francis I.. The Le 
Bretons were a family of masons; and this 
one managed somehow to improve his 
own house with materials from Chambord, 
at the same time in course of erection. Two 
of the dormer windows on the right-hand 
side of the courtyard were intended for this 
great palace, and for some reason not used 
there. Also the beautiful Italian fountain, 
being thought not good enough for a royal 
residence, found its way here. And possibly 
the exquisitely-refined doorway in the 
orangery ¥ keen another little 
picking. Whether s ever got credit for 
these when the Chambord accounts were 
being settled, I have no idea; but the fact 
that De l’Orme, when appointed Surveyor 
General to the Royal Buildings, dropped 
severely upon another member of the Le Breton 


ssness of 


family, making him refund 18,000 livres over- 
payment for work at Fontainebleau, is 
significant. 


Restoration at Villandry. 


At Villandry we spent a most exhilarating 
morning. The chateau, standing on the site 
of a mediaeval predecessor, of which only one 
tower remains, was built in the second half 
of the XVIth century, altered in the XVITIth 
and again, for the worse, in the XIXth (I 
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presume about the thirties) by some Eng 
people. It is now in the ihroes of m 
alterations, but this time undertaken ir 
spirit of architectural zeal, with much ta 
and judgment, though some of us may th 
without quite sufficient leaven of discreti 
M. Carvallo, the present owner, who deseri 
himself as owner, architect, builder, ¢ 
workman, very kindly devoted a morning 
ow: entertainment. He took us all rot 
his garden, and showed us what the Eng! 
bestiauz had done. There had _ originé 
been a very large formal garden; but Wi 
the glish family arrived, believing th 
selves no doubt to be people of great ta 
followers of the romantic revival, 
devotees of landscape gardening, they level 
all the terraces, did away with the si 
formal gardens, and planted grass and tf 
everywhere and anywhere. M. Carvallo 
bent upon restoring all this. He is at w 
excavating, 1 has al y found the li 
and sometim the walls of the prin 
terraces and walks. The garden immediat 
in front of the house he has already laid ¢ 
and very well he has done it, too. But in 
scorn of grass as an herk for garden eff 
I don’t think many of us will share. @i 
can be kept green and level all the 4 
yound—in our countries, at lea if not 
his—and therefore wely as suitable 
anything else in a garden colour scheme, 

In the house, too, he is making sweep 
alterations. He is restoring it as nearly 
possible to what it originally was. Certai 
it had been spoilt, as the photographs bel 
and after will show. Many of the ad 
windows were only shams, he assured 
The tower certainly looks better solid 
it did when pierced with windows, ex 
that, of course, the newly-built-up porti 
look very patchy ab present. But it i 
better foil to the rich Renaissance work. 
removal of the terrace and bridge at the § 
of the house, too, as done no harm. 

M. Carvalio is nothing if not an enthusi 
Architecture, he freely confe: has alte 
his whole outlook upon li He was 
scientist, and Villandry has brought him, 
addition, culture, ciy tion. It has hum 
ised him. He even went the length of tell 
us that we, as architects and artists, str 
him at- once better-looking, and m 
intelligent-looking, than the ordinary mei 
commerce and affairs ! 

From Villandry we drove to Azay-le-Ride 
to the chateau that, if I may make bole 
choose, was the gem of the Excursion. 
river front is altogether delightful. Ther 
a kind of music in it, obtained, I know 
how, except by a happy combination 
excellent qualities. Good proportions tl 
are, fine scale, and symmetry, though 
last is by no means ihe mathematical § 
for there aré many little irregularities wl 
the eye does not at first detect. But 
quality which above all others distinguis 
it, and makes it so much finer than the ¥ 
of the same. period at Blois, for instance 
its marvellous rhythm. With the bright 
upon it, the whole elevation dazzles one 


Italian Fountain, Vililesavin, 
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shimmering whiteness. 
al. 

At the other side, too, the approach is 
wally charming. <A long, straight, avenue 
the axis of the entrance doors leads one 
st past a pair of excellent gate piers of 
VIlth or XVIIIth century design, upon 
her side of which, facing the chateau, are 
sturesque stable buildings, erected about 
is same period. These piers serve a very 
eful purpose. They block out the view of 
ae the whole of the chateau, allowing 


It seems hardly 


e to see only a vista of the entrance 
ture. For feature it is, and a good one 
itself. But I think must have been a 
orn in the side of the architect of the build 


= I should fancy the history of it must 
ve been something like this :—Gilles 
tthelot, the owner of the house, and some- 


ne Treasurer-General to King Francis I., 
obably wanted to be in the latest fashion. 
@ wanted to have in the middle of his house 
fine feature, containing the entrance and 
nirease, all done in the new Italian style. 
ncordingly he did just what many anothe1 
olish client would do to-day. He dispensed 
th his architect’s servic or this portion 


the building, and introduced the sculptor 
bm Italy over his head. The. sculptor 
ally did well, on the whole, though there 


a good deal of petty nonsense in his detail. 
it where he failed was where a great many 
her people used to fail at the same period. 

| did not realise that what he had designed 
1s in no way a part of the building to which 
belonged. It is just as if one design were 
serted in a part cut haphazard out of 
other. 

I have left mention of the Chateau of 
ienonceaux to the last for this reason. It 
mtains the latest development of architecture 
lat we saw, with the exception of Mansart’s 
ng at Blois. But whereas at Blois the 
aracteristic part—the part that one alway 
ough, may be involuntarily sociates v 
e name—is the wing containing the stair- 


se, at Chenonceaux the br gallery is 
e picture that flashes to one’s mind with 
e word. This, together with the stables 


ere also, is the work of Philibert de l’Orme. 
De l’Orme, having studied his art in Rome, 
as practically the first French architect to 
nderstand what classic architecture really 
leant. Not only did he see that it was more 
an an affair of decorative details, such as 
id marked the Renaiss but 
at a building should be a sir work of 
't, the intellectual output of a single in 


vidual. The system of producing architec 
re by collective craftsmanship died with 
e old Gothic. De l’'Orme hated the old 


‘der of things; and he probably saw enough 
the bad work resulting from a combination 
French masons. of the old school, with 
alian carvers and painters of the new, each 
it of sympathy with, and failing even to 
derstand, the aims of the others. 

In the bridge of Chenonceaux the feeling is 
ifferent from any of the contemporary work 
the neighbourhood. The building is not 
atter than some of the others that we saw. 
do not think it is as brilliant a piece of 
ork as the river front at Azay-le-Rideau. 
§ contains certain faults of detail, such as 
he missing out of some of the modillions in 
he cornice, in order to bring in the tops of 
ne pediments, and the ng of semi- 
rcular headed windows in the rounded bays 
er the piers of the bridge—this being rather 
pical of De l’'Orme’s weakness for con- 
ructional feats, for there was a certain diffi 
ilty in doing what the surveyor would call 
circular-circular” work. But this bridge is 
design. feel that the quality of br 
hich it p 28 V ought for deliberately 
nd scientifically. Every effect was first con- 
dered on the drawing-board. To compare 
again with Azay-le-Rideau, the one is a 
ynata, the other an impromptu. 
The remainder of the chateau, 
uilt over the river, makes a good foil to De 
Orme’s more serious work. On both sides 
5 groups up in a very picturesque manner; 
ut the stunted proportions of the first floor 
ather spoil the effect of the entrance front. 
/n. sympathies are all with Diane de 
Poitiers. To be turned out of so beautiful 
home as soon as it was hardly completed 
y the jealous vengeance of Catherine di 
edici was a harsh punishment. 

T cannot conclude a description of this 


also partly 
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year’s Excursion without some reference to 
the towns. 
At Blois we spent more time than anywhere 


else. And a very pleasant little town it is, 
too. With the chateau one one hill, and the 
cathedral on another, the town itself con- 


verges to the river bank and a fine bridge 
across the Lo Here is a piece of laying- 


out that will commend itself to town-plannit 
enthusiasts.. The axis line of the bridge is 
continued through a portion of the town, 
climbs by a flight of steps uphill, past a big 
flower bed, and terminates in a statue to 
Denis Papin, a native of the town, and the 
George Stevenson of France. From here the 
view looking back is most impressive, for 
the same line is continued to the horizon in 
the other direction, in a fine ,oute nationale, 
between forests upon either hand. 

In addition to the buildings already 
described are many others that are worth 
seeing. ‘There are two interesting XVIIIth- 
century gateways close to the cathedral. I 
have a slide of one of them. They lead to 
the Bishop’s Palace, the gardens of which are 
open to the public, and from where there is 
a fine view across the river and oyer the sur- 
rounding country. 

Tours is a very different town. 
place it is very much bigger, 


In the first 
and then it is 


Chenonceaux. 


situated on flat ground at the south side of 
the Loire. Nominally, we stayed here for a 
longer time than we did at ‘Blois; but we 
were so occupied with our excursions into the 
neighbouring country, that really it is hardly 
correct to say that we visited ‘Tours at all. 
This was unfortunate, but it was also un- 
avoidable. The town is interesting from 
many points of view. It contains many old 
buildings of all periods. But the general 
impression that one gains is that of a modern 
city, not much more than 120 years old, well 
laid out, and the majority of its buildings 


belonging to the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. The town glories in a new Hétel de 


Ville, a building w vhich suffers from too much 
sculpture, and a general want of restraint. I 
prefer the older Greek revival, Palais de 
Justice, which balanc it, and is more in 
keeping with the general quiet air of the 
architecture of the place. ‘The building of 
which, naturally, we saw most’ was the 
railway-station, a very fine piece of work, and, 
unlike almost any station that one can think 
of in England, a pleasure to the eye 

When we went to Loches we visited a 
typically medieval city, clinging round the 
base of the feudal castle. Here there is no 
town planning. The streets are narrow and 


winding. They have that medieval trick of 
never seeming to go straight for anything. 


Hotel de Ville is un- 


The Early Renaissance 
and built 


ceremoniously poked into a corner. 
up against one of the gateways of the old 
town. The Tour St. Antoine, all that 
remains of an old church, is a landmark; but, 
like so many other Early Renaissance towers, 


as 


is not a success. Early Renaissance forms are 
too small and too refined to be of value in 
tower design, where bigness of scale and 
boldness of outline are the chief requirements. 


If that tower had been kuilt in the old 
Gothic days, the walls would have been 
battered, and something would have been 


made of the buttresses. 

Saumur looks a fine town as one approaches 
it. Our first view took in a strictly orthodox 
ic theatre, just over the bridge, an im- 
posing building, though rather dull. The 
Hotel de Ville, a little farther up the town, 
has much more life in it. Partly Gothic and 
partly Renaissance, I think the earlier work, 
with its plain wall.space and quaint roof, was 
the more interesting. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, when I 
began my paper, I mentioned first the Abbey 
of Fontevrault, visited on the last day of 
the Excursion. In speaking of the town of 

Saumur I have now got round to the last day 
again. I fear that in recording my impres- 
sions I have taken up a deal of your 


time. I regret, too, tha was not better 
qualified to perform the t for as I am, as 
you will probably by now have d vered, 


quite without any special knowledge of the 
history of French architecture. When I try 
to find the reasons why I should have written 
this paper at all [ can find none, save this— 
that the President asked me, and I felt so 
flattered that I could not refuse ! 


The President, 

in inviting discussion, said that, 
words of his interesting paper Mr. Hill had 
told them how he came to address them upon 
the subject. It was a privilege belonging to 
the President for the time being to ask one 
of the members present at the Annual Ex 
sion to read a paper on the Excursicn to 
the Association, and he thought they would 
agree that in asking Mr. Hill to undertake 
this work he was very fortunate in his choice. 
It seemed to him that Mr. Hill was altogether 
too modest when he disclaimed any special 
knowledge of the history of French archi- 
His paper, on the contrary, which 
extremely sympathetic and a just and 
critical account of much that was seen on the 
recent delightful Excursion, proved, at any 
rate, that he had a wide knowledge of the 
sukject and a true and deep it sight into the 
enthusiasms and those irresistible motives 
which impelled forward the development of 
French architecture. Certainly, the Associa- 
tion was fortunate in its choice of the locale 
of the Excursion; rich, as they had heard, in 
works of the greatest architectural interest, it 
was also rich in the beauties of Nature. They 
did not see the River Loire in a moment of 
her special power and magnificence, but they 
saw her in summer mood and dress, ‘supremely 
beautiful under the bluest and clearest of 
skies. Mr. Hill had rightly lamented in his 
paper the fact that they could not give more 
time to seeing the city of Tours. There was a 
large amount of fine old painted glass in the 
Cathedral, and the bays of the choir and of 
the nave were fine examples of that splendid 
treatment in bay design of large. clearstory 
windows the full width of the bays. There 
was also a remarkable XVITth-century organ 
front in the ‘transept. Tours also was 
famous for some good town planning, 
especially where the principal bridge crossed 
the river. The churches were extraordinarily 
interesting; particularly the Abbey of Fonte- 
vrault and-Candes. The plans and sections 
of the former should be familiar to all. 
Mr. Hill had referred to the fact that some 
of the chateaux they saw were rich in their 
possessions in old furniture, and instanced 
Chaumont,; and Langeais... This was notably 
the case, and, besides furniture. the wealth of 
fine tapestries of different dates was quite 
remarkable. The painted ornament also in 
the wooden ceilings formed part of interesting 
schemes of decoration in the rooms, and in 
connexion with this one remembered the fine 
tiled floors. He was glad Mr. Hill spoke of 


in the last 


the chimneypieces at Langeais. They all 
agreed that the two they saw there were 


among the best they had seen during the tour. 


Mr. J. Johnson, 


who proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hill, said the detail of the work the party 
saw was most charming; the arabesques on 


Lb 
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the pilasters were of the greatest possible 
refinement and delicacy, and there was a most 
delightful Italian feeling in the work. There 
was no doubt that many of the chateaux 
were, in part, very much alike, but they 
varied in’ so many details of turrets, dor- 
mers, and chimneys that they were exceed- 
ingly picturesque; and after having a surfeit 
in this country of the Georgian box of bricks 
period, old and new, with poor cornices and 
heavy swaggering enrichments, it was inter- 
esting to go over and see how the French had 
treated their residences. 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
in seconding the yote of thanks, said he was 
not one of the party this year, but he had 


followed the paper with great interest. Pro- 
fessor Blomfield, in his paper at the R.I.B.A. 
last December, made the remark that 


Frangois I. was his own architect to a large 
extent, and he did not want the professional 
hitect under him; and that might account 
me of the little irregularities in design 
Mr. Hill had referred to. Mr. Noel 


which i e ‘ 
Williams’ “Henri II.” gives an interesting 
account of the history of the period during 
Loire 


which most of the chateaux on the 

were built. He might mention that at 
Tours there was a very interesting Cours 
de Vacances in French for English people 


in connexion wih the University, and 
he had brought a little pamphlet about it, 
because he thought that some of their students 
might take the cou Tt was carried on 
during the month of August, the courses in 
the University for French being in the morn- 
ing, thus affording the opportunity for visit- 
ing places of interest in the afternoon. 


Mr, Louis Ambler 

said he should have liked to have taken part 
in the Excursion in order to renew his 
acquaintance, made twenty-five years ago, 
with these delightful chiteaux and churches. 
The only two he had not seen of those 
described by Mr. Hill were Du Moulin and 
Villandry. The .month he spent in the 
district was taken up in sketching, and he 
wondered how the excursionists were able to 
see as much as they did in a week; he did 
not see much more in a month. Mr. Hill 
did not say much akout Chambord. [Mr. 
Hill: I did not go there.] It was very 
picturesque and imposing at a distance, and 
vast, but a little disappointing when one got 
close to it. What one expected to find was 
black marble inlay was found to be only 
slate stuck on; it was effective, but poor as a 
material used in that way, and the detail 
was rather coarse compared with the other 
chateaux. When in the district he was able 
to sketch inside Chaumont, but that did not 
seem to be permitted now; he measured up 
an interesting fireplace there, in the 
Astrologer’s Room, as it was called. <Azay- 
le-Rideau and Chenonceaux also contained 
much old furniture. Blois showed the evo- 
lution from Gothic to Renaissance. In those 
days the wing at Blois by Mansart was con- 
sidered inferior, but views had changed, and 
now that work was looked upon as superior 
to the rest. 


Mr. Andrew Oliver 


said that one important point to take into 
consideration was that the chateaux they 
had seen exemplified clearly the gradual 
transition from the fort and the fortified house 
pure and simple to the chateau or dwelling. 
At Lose we had a fortre at Langeais 
there were battlements and machicolations, 
and these machicolations, although they were 
used first of all as defence, at <Azay-le- 
Rideau, the defence idea had gone, and 
they were used simply as ornament. At 
Chenonceaux Cathedral they found a chateau, 
but in an old portion of the building 
machicolations. What was y “unusual in 
that part of France was a fortified church 
tower, to be seen at Candes, that was almost 
a counterpart of the western front of Beziers 
Cathedral, as the machicolations and circular 
windows are sintilar in both cases. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 


said that in 1893 he was in the district, going 
through and further south to Spain. He did 
not think that anvone going through the Valley 
of the Loire could fail to be impressed with 
the architecture, though the drawback was 
that the facilities for sketching were not 
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great. About 15 miles farther south there was 
the chateau of La Kochetoucauld, which was 
deserted except for the caretaker; and there 
it was possibile to measure and sketch, but 
the work was not so fine in detail as that 
further north. He thought Mr. Hill had 
been rather hard on Frangois Premier work. 
After some interesting remarks on the period 
from 1520-1600 to show the relations between 
Italy, France, and England, Mr. Bolto. 
said that they could not consider these 
chateaux as entirely dissociated from the 
history of the times. How did the chateaux 
come to be built? Well, Frangois I. was a 
man who was always building, taking an 
interest in building chateaux as any other 
potentate might have taken in building ships, 
and large sums of money were expended in 
this way, for no sooner was one building 
finished than another was started ; but Francis 
never troubled to repair the buildings when 
they required it. Some of these chateaux 
were gifts to ladies of the Court, and if one 
wanted to know about the relations between 
the King and the artists of the time they 
would find it most interestingly given in 
Benvenuto Ceilini’s own account of his 
relations with Frangois I. The picturesque- 
ness of the epoch seemed to be reflected in 
these beautiful chateaux, and it Ient very 
ereat interest to them. Other smaller build- 
ings of the period besides the chateaux were 
of very great interest, and the whole district 
was very well worth going to and staying in 
as long as one could. 


Mr. E. Gunn 

said that Mr. Hill’s similes had been admir- 
able, but he had hardly made it clear that 
what was left at Amboise was but a mere 
fragment of the original. 


Mr. Yates 

said the arrangements for the Excursion were 
well carried out, and great thanks were due to 
Mr. Hennings and Mr. Talbot Brown for 
the arrangements they made. 


Mr, G, H. Jenkins 


said this was the first excursion he had ever 
been to, and he hoped to continue going. He 
believed that if a man went once he was likely 
to continue going, for he would find out what 
a splendid thing the A.A. Excursion is. The 
party this year saw a lot of interesting work 
in connexion with gardens and laying out. 
The President put the vote of thanks to the 
meeting, and it was carried heartily. 


Mr. Hill, 

in reply, said that in passing the vote of 
thanks to him he thought they ought to 
include Mr. Greig and Mr. Farrow for photo- 
gvaphs and slides which iad -peen. shown on 
the screen. He was sorry.to be accused of 
being severe on the architecture of the 
Frangois Premier, though perhaps he was 
wrong to use the words ‘carelessness of 
design.”” But perhaps, owing to the um- 
stances of design—to Francois being his own 
architect, and to the fact of the buildings 
growing bit by bit and as needs would 
require—they did not grow quite as they 
were intended. That was certainly the case 
with Blois. The enthusiasm of the age, he 
fancied, sometimes outran the scholarship of 
the race of architects that was growing up. 
As to the observation that he was not very 
clear about Amboise, he was afraid he did 
not. know how great was the extent of the 
chateau before part of it was destroyed. The 
French Ph 1es, no doubt, were far worse 
than the English ones; they destroyed ruth- 
lessly ; in fact, a great many of the chateaux 
were entirely destroyed in the XVIIIth 
century, because people did not want the 
troukle of keeping them up. 


_ The President announced that the next meet- 
ing will be held on November. 13 (combined 
meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club), when a paper by Mr. J. B. Fulton, 
A.R.LB.A., entitled “That the True Hope of 
Architecture Lies in the Study of Good 
Modern Work,’’ will be read. 
The meeting then terminated. 


[For the photograph of Du Moulin (p. 500) 
we are indebted to Mr. Baxter Greig, 
A.R.LB.A., and for the others reproduced 
in this report to Mr. A.-W. Hennings, 
A.R.I.B.A.] ; 
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The Glasgow Technical College Architecture 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

At a meeting of this Society held in th 
Society’s Room, in the Technical College, Mh 
in the chai 
, A.R.I.BA 
The Colleg 
Diploma and Certificate Courses in Building. 
In his introductory remarks the lecture 
pointed out that it lies more with the studen 
himself whether or not he succeeds in obtair 
ing a thorough knowledge of his sukject tha 
with his teachers or the general course whie 
has been planned out for him. The studer 
requires to exercise such qualities as earnest 
ness and thoroughness, also the faculty ¢ 
taking pains to understand and learn what h 
is taught. From the practical point of vie 
the most important quality to be cultivated b 
a student of building is the habit of accurat 
observation. Assuming a student to posses 
these qualities, then the greatest profit, ims 
far as attendance at clas is concerned, wi 
accrue to him if he takes those classes in th 
order which experience has proved to be mo: 
beneficial. The fundamental idea unde 
lying all courses of instruction is the desit 
on the part of the educational authoriti¢ 
that the student should receive a good foundé 
tion and a thorough equipment for his wor 
in life. They wish him to leave college stron 
in his subject and able to pursue his labour 
with as certainty of being right in ther 
as is possible. The lecturer then detaile 
the day and evening courses in building, deal 
ing with the Entrance Examinations, th 
Continuation Schools, and the place they fi 
in the courses of study which lead ultimetel 
to the Junior and Senior Certificates am 
to the Diploma of the Technical College 
which is the highest point at present attain 
able by the student of buiiding. In cor 
clusion, the lecturer said that the educatié 
of the kuilding student was a serious mattel 
and much of that genuine happiness to b 
found in one’s work in life depended on th 
sense in which he pursues his studies, whieh 
when completed, should greatly add to hi 
skill and to the pleasure in exercising 1 
which practical work affords him. 


Wolverhampton and District Architectural 
Association. 

At the general meeting of the Wolver 
hampton and District Architectural Associa 
tion, held at the Library, Waterloo-road, th 
following officers for the year 1912 wer 
appointed :—Mr. T. H. Fleming, President 
Mr. W. J. Oliver, Vice-President; Mr. A. W 


Worrall, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. W. Weller 
Hon. Secretary (15, King-street); Messrs 
F. T. Beck, W. Edwards, and A. Eato 


Painter, members of the Council. 
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Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Council of the Institution of Civi 
Engineers have made the following awards ii 
respect of papers published in sect. II. of thi 
Proceedings r the session 1910-11 = 
Telford Premiums to Messrs. S. M. Dixon 
M.A., B.A.I. (Birmingham); H. J. # 
Gourley, B.Eng. .(London); J. Holder 
(London); A. Rogers (Horsell); A. E. Griff 
(Hong-Kong); F. C. Lea, D.Sc. (Birming 
ham); and a ( Prize to Professoi 
W. &. Dalky, M.A.. B.Sc. (London). The} 
have also awarded the Indian Premium fo 
1911 to C. E. Capito (Ahwaz, Persia), an¢ 
the Webb Prize to F. W. Bach (London). 


Institution of Municipal Engineers: Annual 
Meeting, Windsor. 

The third annual meeting of the Institution 
of Municipal Engineers took place recently it 
the Guildhall, Windsor. 

Mr. B. Wyand, Secretary, read the minute: 
of the last mecting and the annual report. 


‘The President-Elect, Mr. E. A. Stickland 
A.MLInst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor of Windsor, proposed the 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet. Con 
sidering this was only their third annua 
meeting, their position was a remarkable one 
not the le satisfactory feature being thei 
excess of income over expenditure—after 
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. they had to write off a certain amount 
rrecoverable. 

fr, Horace Boot seconded the proposition. 
he President, Mr. A. E. Prescott, put the 
ion for the adoption of the report, and it 
carried unanimously. 


| Stickland 

1 assumed the chair from which Mr. Prescott 
red and delivered his Presidential Address. 
he course of his remarks he said that Windsor, 
ar as the town is concerned, has little or no 


ory. ‘‘ Windleshore,” as the ancient town 
called by the Saxons, was granted to the 
iks of Westminster by Edward the 
fessor. William the Conqueror decided to 


d a Royal residence there, thus originating 
; structure which is now so well known all 
¢ the world. The history of our native land 
losely intertwined with that of Windsor 
tle. 
Windsor, like every other town, has felt the 
ent of the motor-car and the consequent 
sry caused by the dust nuisance, etc. The 
n roads through the borough are being 
tually but surely converted from ordinary 
er-bound granite roads to tarred slag- 
‘adam roads. 
luring the present year a number of roads 
e been tar-painted, and, favoured by a very 
d quality of tar and suitable weather, that 
k has proved yery successful. The cost 
s out just under ld. per square yard 
Vith regard to the examinations short 
1eld under the authority of this Institution, 
all know that an entirely new line of idea 
been formulated by the Committee, after a 
it deal of careful consideration and discussion. 
scheme has been prepared the success or 
we of which will be jealously watched and 
srely criticised by those of the old school. 
The subject of road construction 
maintenance, although centuries ol 
r new. At the present time the que: 
tles with difficulties of an almost unsur- 
intable character, and the perfect road is 
yet within the grasp of the surveyors and 
L-makers of to-day. The trials now taking 
xe at Sidcup are being watched with an in- 
mess that proves we are all waiting and 
ing to gain an experience which will be of 
efit both to the road-user and the road- 
ider of the future. 
he crux of the whole matter, however, is 
1ey, and while the wealthy districts are able 
willing to spend large sums of money 
ually upon the reconstruction and upkeep 
heir roads, the poorer districts, by reason 
heir inability to obtain the necessary funds 
mend their ways, must perforce let things 
ain almost as they were. The dust nuisance 
ach year being more extensively combated, 
when we constantly read of the number of 
2s of roads in the different counties which 
being tarred it goes to prove that both 
neils and their officials recognise the nece 
ome means of dust prevention, not forgetting 
the same time that the hearts of gas share- 


Jers must be almost bursting with satis- 
ion that the value of their shares are 
reasing. 

You may have—in fact, you must have— 


d in almost numberless cases the statement 
t the construction and maintenance of roads 
| highways in this, that, and the other 
mand di + costs so much to maintain. I 
tend these figures are most misleading to 
mind, and I will try to explain 
First of all, the nearness or 
of a district from the site where 
d metal is quarried or prepared may mean 
t railway carriage costs more per ton of 
terial than the material itself. Take my 
1 town, for instance. For some years past I 
‘e been using Enderby granite from Na‘ 
ough, Leicester. The granite at the quar 
quoted me at 5s. 7d. per ton, the railway 
riage is 7s. 2d. per ton. Now can I possib 
struct a road at anything like the same 
3e as the surveyor in a district or town within 
or twenty miles of the quarry ? Again, 
our in some places much less than in 
ers. Then, in the case of a water-bound 
d, if the water has to be carted any distance 
ther unit of difference occur: 
am of opinion that in cases where costs of 
d construction are given we should know 
» price of the material on the actual work, 
1 this can be easily given, for we all know 
at we pay for road material, and we also 
ow the cost of cartage. sate 
Another subject which at the present time is 
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attracting a great deal of attention and much 
discussion is the Town Planning Act ; but here, 
again, as in the matter of road improvements, 
the question of £ s. d. is so intimately bound 
up with the carrying out of the Act, one almost 
fears it is only in wealthy districts that the 
elaborate and necessary expenditure required 


for the working thereof can be considered and 
adopted. It is too much to expect that an 


institution similar to the Road Board will ever 
be constituted to assist local authorities in the 
matter of town planning, for, after all, had it 
not been for the advent of the motor-car, 
would the at present enormous expenditure and 
activity on road construction and maintenance 
have been pushed to the extent that it has 
reached ? If the gratification of the pleasure 
of the minority can work such wonder, is it not 
much more important that the comfort, healthy 
and sanitary condition of the immense numbers 
of working men aad their families should have 
some consideration ? Are not the surroundings 
of the habitations of the poorer classes in scores 
of smaller towns and villages equally as in- 
sanitary as those of our larger cities, such as 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, ObCn theres 

As municipal surveyors I am confident. we 
shall view with great gratification the carrying 
into effect of those sections of the Town 


Planning Act which will enable the home life of 
the poorer class to be improved, and I hope 
our efforts in that direction will be a: 
as they 


are in the execution of our other duties 


to the President for his addres 
and Mr. H. ©. H. Shenton (Westmir 
seconded. 

The proposition was cordially agreed to, and 
the President replied. 

Mr. Horace Boot (Tunbridge Wells) then 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring 
Pre: neler Mr. A. Ernest Prescott. 

r. Henry C. Adams (Westminster) seconded 
the vi ates which was supported by the President 
and passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Prescott briefly replied. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to Windsor 
Castle, and the various works of the Corporation, 
including the police and fire stations, depét, and 
refuse destructor, were inspected in turn by 
the members. In the evening the compan 
reassembled at the Guildhall, where they were 
entertained to tea by the President. 

The following are the newly-elected members 
of Counci 

President : E. A. Stickland, Windsor. 

Vice-Presidents: H. C. Adams, London ; 
H. L. P. Boot, Tunbridge Wells; A. Bowes 


Newton-in-Makerfield; W. H. M. Jones, 
Chester ; Frank Latham, Penzance. 
Treasur Frank Latham, 


Ordinary members: J. Bailey, Spalding ; 
C. O. Baines, Paignton ; W. Bevan, Haverford- 
west; A. R. Bleazard, Clitheroe; J. Bourne, 


Rawmarsh; W. L. Carr, Ruislip-Northwood ; 
A. H. Carrell, Leicester ; R. G. Coates, Norfolk ; 
F. Cutler, Deptford, S.E ; A. J. Elson, Penge ; 


©. H. Eyles, London ; 1G dh Farmer, Christ- 
church; A. W. Gray, Lambeth; R. W. Jones, 
C Jar marthen; A J. Meeson, Brentwood ; 


» Mv undy, Woolwich s H. Paterson, Hebburn- 
me; A, A. Pattison, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme; D. Roberts, Lewes ; J. Robinson, 
Darlington; H. C. H. Shenton, London ; 
G. Symon, Blaydon-on-Tyne ; J. Taylor, Uck- 
field; E. W. Veale, Farnham; E. W. hitwell, 
Abersychan. 
Meeting at Brentwood. 

A meeting of the members of the Institu- 
tion of Municipal Engineers was held at 
Brentwood, on Saturday, Octoker 28, for the 
purpose of inspecting the” sew sal 
works there, which are now nearing com- 
pletion. There was a large attendance, about: 
sixty being present, including the President, 
Mr. E. A. “Sti kland, of W indsor. 

A paper fully describing the scheme was 
given by Mx. J. Edward Wil M.Inst.C.E., 
of the firm of Messrs. Willcox, Raikes, & 
Reed, Westminster and Birmingham, the 
engineers, and the party afterwards inspected 
the sewage farm and works. The scheme com- 
prises the construction of the main outfall 
sewer and a complete installation of bacteria 
beds on the most modern lines for dealing 
with the sewage of the joint drainage area 
having a population of 12,000, including 
detritus and screening chambers, sedimenta- 
tion tanks, colloidal tanks, high and low 
level filters, humus tanks, sludge lagoons, 
together with irrigation area for dealing with 
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the supernatant water and drainage from the 
sludge lagoons. The members of the Institu- 
tion were afterwards entertained to tea at 
the Brentwood Town Hall. 


Junior Institution of Engineers. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers 
held a very well-attended meeting on 
October 30, when a paper cn “Notes on 


Design and Construction in Gas Work’? was 
read by Mr. George Evetts, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
(member). 

The author dealt with considerations 
which guide the engineer or estimator in 
choosing the site and laying out the same for 
all buildings and plant. He dealt in detail 
with the design of the retort house, coal 
stores, purifier-house, both as to types of 
buildings and materials of construction, as 
well as the main portions of the plant, such 
as retort settin purifiers, gas-holders, etc., 
indicating the practical considerations which 
the engineer has to keep in mind in design- 
ing such work Details of of buildings 
and portions of plant was a feature of the 
paper. The meeting .terminated with the 
usual announcements, among which may be 
noticed that of the Presidential Address of 
Commendatore G. Marconi, LL.D., D.Sc., on 
“Engineering Considerations in Wireless Tele- 

delivered on 


graphy,’ which is to be 
November 28, tickets for the meeting being 
obtainable from the Secretary, 39, Victoria- 


street, Westminster, London. 
——. 4 —__— 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

The partnership heretofore _ subsisting 
between ee C. R. Field and Mr. William 
Sons, & 


Gl under the Style of Field, 


G surveyors and estate agents, of 
Borough High-street, S.E., and Waterloo- 
place, S.W., has been dissolved as from 


September 29 last. Mr. Wield will continue 
the business under the old style of Field & 
Sons, and Mr. Glasier will practise as a land 
agent and surveyor at No. 17, Pall Mall 


East, S.W., under the name and style of Mr. 
William Glasier. 
Mr. Alfred E. Nightingale is carrying on 


his profession of architect and surveyor at 
Albert-embankment and Gray’s Inn- chambers, 
having given up his office ab 98, High-street, 
Putney. The Studios, Drawing, and Tracing 
Offices have removed to Albert-embankment. 


Japanese Art. 

Josiah Conder, F.R.1.B.A., 
Emeritus Professor of the Imperial Uni 
versity, Tokio, has written an illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of a collection of paint- 
ings, studies, and sketches by Kawanahé 
Kyo one of the most important modern 
artists of Japan. He died in 1889, and Pro- 
fessor Conder, who worked for some years in 
the studio of the artist, has compiled a valu- 
able _ monograph. The illustrations are 
remarkable, the frontispiece being a beauti- 
ful reproduction in colours printed from no 
fewer than eighty blocks. With its elaborate 
notes on Japanese technique the book will be 
specials interesting to students of Oriental 
art. 


Professor 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

The most recent additions to the permanent 
collections embrace Rossetti’s “Girl at a 
Lattice’’; drawings and d ns by Burne- 
Jones, Lord Leighton, and Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A.; a portrait by Sand a water-colour 
by J. F. pe by Daubigny ; 
and by Hogarth. Gifts of 
twelve of their etchings have been made by 
Mr. Martin Hardie, A.R.E., and the Hon. 
Walter H. James, A.R.E., and the King has 
lent some highly interesting drawings by 
Italian masters, one of them being Leonardo 
da Vinci’s first sketch for his “ Last Supper.’’ 


Iffley Church, Oxon. 

The Rev. O. 8. E. Clarendon, Vicar of 
Iffley, makes,\an appeal for contributions to 
a sum of 400/., being the estimated cost of 
carrying out the urgently-needed repair of the 
Norman tower, now greatly injured by decay, 
of the well-known church of St. Mary. The 
tower rises from between the nave and the 
chancel, the latter being mainly of the early 
English style, with a groined roof of stone, 
the ribs springing from clustered and simpler 
columns; the western doorway has chevron 
mouldings and other embellishments. 


D2 
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Portinscale Bridge. 

Sir Robert Hunter writes to the Zimes that, 
in order to remove any hesitation on the part 
of the Cumberland County Council to spend 
money in grouting Portinscale Bridge, Canon 
Rawnsley and Mrs. Slack, of Derwent Hill 
(the property nearest to the bridge), have made 
an offer to the Council to guarantee the cost 
of grouting the bridge, if the result should 


(contrary to every expectation) be found un- 
satisfactory. This generous offer, he ; 


should make it easy for the Council to accede 
to the widely-expressed wish that the bridge 
should be spared. 

Rivington Hall, ncs. 

Sir William Lever has presented Rivington 
Hall, standing in what is now Lever Park, 
-to Bolton, his native ci in order that it 
may ser a house of refreshment and as 
a permanent art exhibition. Sir William Lever 
has placed in the old XVIIIth-century build- 
ing a collection of contemporary pictures and 
niture. Rivington was the seat of the 


Pilkington family in the XIVth-XVIth 
centuries. Eleven years ago Sir William 
Lever presented to Bolton the Hall i’ th’ 


Wood, the home, in 1774-9, of Samuel 
Crompton, inventor of the spinning-mule, 
whereof the older and half-timbered portion 
is reputedly of the late XVth-century period. 


Hotel Cecil, Strand. 

A conversion is to be effected of the lar, 
courtyard into a winter garden of consider- 
akle architectural pre ns, to cover an 
area of about 95 ft. by 45 ft., and to serve 
as an afternoon and evening lounge, with an 
orchestra, etc. A smaller courtyard will be 
made at the entrance from the Strand, and 
many other structural improvements of the 
hotel will be made. 


Memorial Windows, St. Bede’s Church, 
Liverpool. 

Four stained-glass windows have been 
erected in this church as a memorial to the 
late Vicar of the parish. The architect for 
the work was Mr. James Francis Doyle, and 
the windows were designed by Mr. A. L. 
Moore. The _ fir window depicts the 
Venerable Bede dictating part of the Gospel 
to a scribe. The second shows St. é 
Bishop of Lindisfame, preaching to Oswald, 
King of Northumbria, and some of his suk- 
jects. The third shows Caxton at his press, 
and the fourth shows John Wycliffe sending 
out his preachers. The windows are in the 
south aisle. 


THe, BUELDER: 


King Edward VII. Memorial, York Minster. 

Mr. G. W. Milburn has sculptured a statue 
of the late King, which the Dean will give 
to the Minster. The statue, in Caen stone, 
is life-sized, and presents the King in his 
ecclesiastical Coronation rok stole, dal- 
matic, and cope—holding a sceptre with orb 
and c in one hand and Edward the 
Confessor’s sceptre with orb and dove in the 
other. It will be placed in a niche on the 
north side of the high altar. 


Memorial to the late Miss Lloyd George. 

The memorial which has been erected in 
Criccieth g yar to the late Miss 
Mair Lloyd George includes a kust sculp- 
tured in marble by Sir W. Goscombe John, 
R.A. 


loration Fund. 

y informed that the 
ixploration Fund 
during the coming be the con- 
tinued excavation of the Osireion at Abydos, 
a great subterranean building connected with 
the Temple of Seti. Its excavation was 
begun in 1902-3 by the Egyptian Research 
Account, the work being conducted by Miss 
and Mrs. Petrie, under the 
om of Professor Petrie. For 
the work was not continued 
ch Account. 


Egypt Ex 


Times is offi 


The 


s end Town Planning Exhibitions. 

ting of the Executive Committee of 
the Cities and Town Planning Exhibitions was 
held at the rooms of the Sociological Society, 
21, Buckingham-street, London, W.C., on 
Wednesday, when a report by the Director 
on “ Exhibitions 1910 and 1911 ”’ was received, 


mentioning the following:—The R.1I.B.A. 
Exhibition; the one held in Crosby Hall, 


which was opened ky the Right Hon. 
Burns, M.P.; Edinburgh (1,700 vi 
Dublin (Women’s Health Association I - 
tion) ; Belfast (in connexion with the Congress 
and Exhibition of the Royal Sanitary 5 
tute); Dublin (in connexion with the Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute of Public 
Health). It is proposed to hold the following 
Exhibitions in 1912 :—Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Glasgow. At the meeting the question 
of proposed co-operation with the town 
planners of the U.S.A., Germany, and France 
was considered. 


John 
itors) ; 


Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions. 
The annual meeting of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions will be 
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held at the Borough Polytechnic, Borough- 
road, S.E., on November 4. The annual 
report of the Council deals with the large 
increase in the membership of the Assoeia- 
tion in the past year, and with active work 
during that period. Branches have been 
formed in Ireland and Wales, so that the 
activities of the Association now spread oyel 
the whole kingdom. After the consideratior 
of the 1eport. a discussion will be initiated 
on the Board of Education Examinations it 


Science, ky Mr. C. F. Smith, Manchestei 
School of Technolo and Mr. J. Wilson 
Battersea Polytechnic. Particulars can he 


obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P 
Abbott, the Polytechnic, Regent-street, W- 


Institute of Architects of N.S.W. 
The fourth Architectural Exhibition unde; 
the auspices of the Institute of Architects 6 
iS) will be held at the Royal Ar 
s Rooms, 76, Pitt-street, Sydney, fron 
December 2 to 9. 


Ghent Exhibition, 
The Belgian Foreign Of have formall 
invited our Government io take part in th 
International Exhibition at Ghent, and M 
Cooremans, President of the Be 1 Hous 
of Commons, and M. de Naeyer ident 0 
the Canal Commission, with other representa 
tives, have come to England to negotiate will 
the Board of Trade. i sectional space 
in the Exhibition have already been allotte 
to Germany and France. 


1913. 


—____»+-—>_____ 


BRITISH HOSPITAL, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


Tuts building is now being erected in Mont 
video, Uruguay, South America, the archite 
being Mr. John Adams, an English architet 
resident in that city. 

The construction will have reinforced conerei 
foundations, silica calcaric (sand and lim 
brick walls, plastered on outside with cemet 
rendering, and on the inside Keene’s cemet 
finish. Fireproof floors will be built throug 
out the building and covered with monoli 
flooring. The roofs will be of hardwoe 
framing covered with French tiles. 

A very reduced space compelled the archite 
to somewhat crowd the ground-floor plan, hi 
the very strong light in Montevideo alloy 
closer planning than in this country. 

In designing the building provision had to } 


British Hospital, Montevideo. 
Mr. John Adams, Architect. 
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de against the ilts of a very exposed 
tion and a semi-tropical climate. 

[his building is estimated to cost 16,000/. 
Lhe British Hospital in Montevideo is sup- 
rted by voluntary contributions. It is 
jally used and appreciated by the British 
ntile Marine, British Railway, and other 
companies’ employees, as well as by all 
itish residents in Uruguay. It admits all 
fionalities, some paying patients and many 
The Committee have for their Chairman 
I J. Kennedy, ©.B., his Britannic 
*s Minister resident in Montevideo. 


—__---2—_—_. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tur usual weekly meeting <f the London 
yanty Council was held in the County Hall, 
wing-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Mr. if. 
hite (Chairman) presiding. 

Sr. Pavn’s Brip The report of the 
ighways and Improvements Committee on 
is matter was again postponed after a long 
ssion. It was recommended in the report 
at powers should be sought from Parlia- 
snt for the construction of tramway 
uthwark-street over the prop 
idge toa point near the St. Paul’s end of 
jeapside, and also of an underground 
bway. fifteen cottages are to be erected on sect. C | —additional lavatory accommodation at pil 
An amendment was moved by Mr. J. D. of the estate, each cottage to contain four level. 

Ibert, for the Improvements Committee, to ooms and a sculler The Architect’s Victoria Palace, Victoria-street—extension 


| Hitchen 


cy 


je 


Meerses 


18 floor flan 


British Hospital, Montevideo. 


bmit a scheme for the provision of a new estimate for the work Sli. of the stage and provision of a flymen’s room 
reet in continuation of the proposed southern StreatHam Common.—In a report of the and an electricians’ room. 
proach to the bridge. his was defeated Parks and Open Spaces Committee it was New Horer.—lt is proposed to erect a new 
‘fifty-three votes to fifty-two. recommended that the land and_buildir hotel on a site bounded by Glasshouse-street, 
Mr. L. W. S. Rostron then moved that known as ‘The Rookery” should be pw Sherwood-street, Brew reet, and Ai 
e question be referred back until the Com- chased for an addition to Streatham Common, street, W., to include a grillroom in the b: 
ittee could report on the merits and cost and that an amount of 3,075/. be sanctioned ment and a winter garden on the ground 
the scheme as a means of obtaining a for that purpose. floor. 
rough route between the north and south CAMBERWE It is proposed to give per- Princess Hatt, E.—Various alterations 
amway systems. This motion was accepted mission to the Camberwell Borough Council are to be carried out at this hall, at 120, 
i five votes to fifty-one. to erect at Grove Lane-garden three green- -Commercial-road, E., including considerable 
Loans.—lt was reported by the Finance houses and a ting chamber. enlargements and new lighting and heating 
mmmittee and agreed that the following loans THEA src.—Lhe following drawings arrangements. ; 
ould be made :—9,500/. to the Fulhe have been approved by the Theatres and Hanweti Asyrum.—In consequence of the 
srough Council for electricity undertaking; Music Halls Committee :— limited extent of the airing court at this 
5007. to the Poplar Borough Council f East London Palace, ieldgate-street, Asylum, the No. 4 male court is to be en- 
reet. improvement Stepney—provision of permanent cinemato-  larged at an estimated cost of 200. 
Scnoor, Barrersra.—A workshop for graph enclosure. eg eg ee 
struction in handicraft is to be erected on Nos. 482, 384, , Edgware-road (cine- 
e roof playground of the premises in Latch-  matograph hall)—provision cf a motor genera- — WAREHOUSE BUILDING MATERIAL AND ACCESSORIES, 
ere-road used by the Battersea Polytechnic. tor in the basement. ACEI SIRES : 
N Scnoors.—The following new schools Hoxton Public —provision of per- The Boletin Oficial of September 14 publishes 


notice stating that the ‘‘ Direccién” has 
epted the estimate submitted by Messrs. 
Freytag for the rebuilding of the 


‘e to be erected :—New school for about manent cinematog closure. 

200 children on a site in Balgowan-road, Nos. 137-141, King-sti Hammersmith 
eckenham ; new school in the neighbourhood (cinematogr aph hall) enlargement of entrance fires tona hl INGE) al incl 
Gibbon’s-road, Willesden; new school for and covering of exit passageway. TuUBTEnOS SS NGIEG  WGE 
out 1,000 children on a site between Roths- Middlese sic Hall—methed of ventila- ;ocently destroyed by fire. The cost of the 
lild and Weston roads, Acton. tion of the premise work is estimated at 955,525 pesos currency 
is reported that Shaftesbury-avenue (proposed new theatre) (about 84,0007.). 


Vara 


Private Fe 
‘Roors 


= 


moe oe feet *__ Morales 


British Hospital, Montevideo. Mr. John Adams, .Architect. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


The Australian Federal Capital. 

Some correspondence relating to the competi- 
tion for the Australian Federal Capital 
appears on this page. A letter from the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. dealing with the 
same matter will ke found on p. 509. 


Training College, Glasgow. 

The following notice appears in the Glasgow 
Herald of October 27 : 

“The Glasgow Provincial Committee pro- 
pose to erect at Jordanhill, Glasgow, a Training 
College to accommodate 1,200 students, and, to 
aid them in selecting a limited number of 
architects to compete for the intended work, 
they invite architects willing to take part in 
the competition to send in their names by 
November 6 to the undersigned, with twenty 
copies of a statement containing such informa- 
tion as they may think likely to advance their 
claims.” 

The site for the proposed buildings was 
fixed some time ago, as mentioned in our 
issue of March 17 last (p. 338), and is a good 
one for the purpose. We understand, how- 
ever, that there is a strong feeling locally 
that a public scheme of this importance— 
the cost will run well up to 100,0007.—should 
be made the subject of an “open”? com- 


petition. If otherwise, the selection should in 
any case be made hy skilled professional 
advisers. 


School at Roman Hill, Lowestoft. 


The award of the assessor (Mr. A. Morris 
Butler, F.R.1.B.A.) has been received by the 
Lowestoft Education Committee and con- 
firmed as follov 

First—Messrs. 


Bryan & Hodges, 


AA.R.I.B.A., 60, Solent-road, West 
Hampstead, London, 1} 
Second—Mr. W. G. Wil: F.R.I.B.A 


and Messr 
AA.R.IB.A., 5, 
Hart-street, W.C. 

Third- . Abel Round, M.S.A., 1, New- 

hall-street, Birmingham. 

The premiums offered were 20, 10, and 
5 guineas, and fifty-eight designs were re- 
ceived. The accommodation required was 
for 500 koys. 

The whole of the competition designs are 
on view this week in the Council Chamber, 
Town Hall, Lowestoft. 


Wills & Anderso: 
Bloomsbury-mansions, 


Barnsley Public Baths. 
The result of the competition for the pro 
posed ension to the Public Baths at 


London. 
. E. W. Dyson, Barnsley. 
The premiums offered were 50/., 30/., and 
207. 

Municipal Buildings, Sofia. 

H.M. Minister at Sofia reports that the 
“Commission Permanente de l’arrondisse- 
ment de Sofia” invite the submission of 
designs for a new municipal building which 
it is proposed to erect at that place. Four 
premiums, to the value of 7,000 francs (280/.) 


3,000 francs (1207.), 2,000 francs (807.), and 
1,000 frances (40/.) respectively, will be 
awarded in connexion with the competition. 


Architects desirous of competing must sub- 
mit their designs to the “Commission Per- 
manente de Jlarrondissement de Sofia,” 
Sofia, by whom they will be received up to 
6 p.m. on December 15. Copies of the pro- 
gramme, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
ssion,”” as above. A copy 


tion to the “ Comm 
of the programme, together with a drawing, 
may be seen by British architects at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


———+-@-.—__- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tur Mercwanrcar. Wortp Pocker Diary. 
(London: Emmott & Co. 6a. net.) 
_ Burr RWORTH’S WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Cs Edited by His Honour Judge Ruegg, 
K.C., and Douglas Knocker. (London : 
Butterworth & Co.) 

_ Tue Fire Brigapr Hanpzoor. By James 


Compton Merryweather, M.Inst.M.E. 
(London ; Merritt & Hatcher, Ltd.) 


THE? BUILDER? 


THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL 
CAPITAL. 


In our issue for Octobe: 0, p. 446, we 
mentioned that the Minister for Home Affai 


be represented on the Board to determine 
the competition for designs for the Federal 
Capital, and below we print some corresponden 
on the subject which we have just received from 
Australia. 

The following letter was addressed to 
members of the Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Institut 

“ Dear Str,—With reference to the competi- 
tion for designs for the Federal City, as the 
Federal Government have refused to amend the 
conditions of this competition in the matter of the 
appointment of assessors, and the final decision 
is in the hands of the Minister alone, in spite of 
the recommendations made by the institutes 
throughout the Commonwealth as well as the 
Royal Institute in London, my Council has 
decided to ask the members of this Institute 
not to take part in the competition unless the 
conditions are made more satisfactory. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 

ArrHur Wm. ANDERSON (Hon. Secretary).” 


The following letters appeared in the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph :-— 

““Srr,—Referring to 
Minister for Home Affairs in connexion with 
the British and Foreign archite taking 
exception to the conditions of competition for 
the designs for the Federal City, the 
preliminar steps in this matter were 
taken a considerable time o. When the 
Institute of Architects of New South Wales 
communicated with the other institutes of 
architects in the Commonwealth and, with 
their cordial consent, offered to the Minister 
their assistance in drafting the conditions of 
this competition, the \ promised to 
lay the conditions before the institutes before 
they were published for any 
might make, but he broke hi: 
When the conditions wer 
Institute immediately noticed that they were 
not in accordance with those laid down in 
ordinary competitions, and communicated in 
May last with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects drawing their attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the clauses relative to 
the adjudication and the final decision being in 
the hands of the Minister, and asking that if 
the opinion of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was in accordance with the’ views o 


the remarks of the 


the Australian institutes they would assis 
us > communicating with the 
institutes 

The British and foreign institutes have done 


that their action, instead of 
on of a want of confidence in 
and impartiality of Australian 
men, is carrying out the request 
onfirming the judgment of the Australian 
itutes, and is an xpression of want of 
confidence in the final decision being left in the 
hands of the Minister. : 
_ We have done all we could to assist the 
Government in obtaining a satisfactory result, 
but our assistance was rejected, and the present 
position was inevitable when the Minister 
refused to be guided by the professional bodies 
in the Commonwealth. We are emphatically 
of the opinion that the laying-out of the Federal 
City is of such permanent and national 
importance that the conditions of competition 
should be drawn up in such a manner that they 
will attract the attention of the world’s most 
gifted town planners. 
Joun F. Henn 3 
President, Institute of Architects, N 
ArrHur Wm. ANDE 
Hon. >». Institute of Architects, 
September 11.” 


being an expr 
the hon 


8.W. 
as 


“ Srr,—The news contained in your columns 
of the 9th inst. with regard to the Federal 
Capital designs and Mr. O’Mall decision 
that the conditions of the competition cannot 
be altered is of grave importance to Australia. 
By refusing to consider the suggestion of the 
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Royal Institute of British Architects that three 
assessors should be appointed, one from each of 
the American, British, and Australian institutes, 
instead of the unknown engineer, architect, 
and surveyor as now decid: Mr. O’Malley is 
depriving us of the services of the best architee- 
tural talent of Great Britain, Europe, America, 
and Australia. The Royal Ins 
Architects is a powerful bod 
influence, and Mr. O’Malle) 
only result in placing the united archi 
of the world in direct opposition to the successful 
issue of the Federal Capital competition. The 
ors in all important competitions in Great 
Britain are appointed by the British Institute, 
and ev condition must be approved before 
the members of this body are allowed to compete. 
Its members now include practically all the 
practising architects in Great Britain, and it is 
impossible to hold an important competition 
there without its approval. In the present 
instance the sh Institute does not insist 
upon appointing even one of the assessors 
before allowing its members to compete, but 
merely desi to approve of a British assessor 
nominated by the Federal Government. This 
is a concession that would never have heen 
granted had the conditions been issued in 
Europe. 
If the 
Britain a 


will be 


itute of British 


members of the R.I.B.A. in Great 
varned not to compete, this warning 
ued in every country in Europe and 


in America. The architectural institutes in 
Australia, affiliated with the parent body, will 
also be advi and in the circumstances 


can only refuse to recommend their members 
to compete. Thus there will be a world-wide 
boycott of the competition. Mr. O’Malley 
relies upon unknown “ Continental hundreds” 
to supply designs in face of all oppos 
When the premium was restricted to 1,7 


the premiated design, practically all hope 
departed of inducing Continental architects 


to enter into a competition in an unknown, 
far-away land of which they know nothing 
and care nothing. These providential hundreds 
are non-existent, since every “ young, 
progressive, and up-to-date ” architect is certam 
to be a member of an architectural institute 
and that ‘institute’s warning will be quite 
sufficient to prevent his unlikely desire 10 
compete. Mr. O'Malley nt that “ there 
are hundreds of young, pr ve, and up-to- 
date professional men who will compet hey 
have a reputation to make; Australia is a 
continent, sunny and cheerful, and its city will 
probably be better planned by men with 
Continental ic than those cultivated ma 
” is utter 


more circumscribed atmospher 
nonsense, and shoy tounding ignorance 6f 
the position of pro: nal architects all over 


the world. The British Institute has offered 
suggestions founded upon a wide experience of 
the conduct of competitions, and Mr. O’ Malley 
replies with a childish insult. Mr. O’ Malley 
considers that the position taken up by the 
British Institute shows want of confidence 
in the probity and impartiality of Australian 
professional men. It sh nothing of the 


kind, because architc . are quite 
in agreement with th tute. The 
advice of the archit wal ‘tutes I 


Australia was ignored by Mr. O'Malley, and itis 
he who has shown want of confidence m 
Australian professional men. 

If Mr. O'Malley would take his “‘ Continental 
intellectual” outlook on this competition he 
would discover that architects in all other 
countries outside of Australia are the men who 
plan towns. It is the architect who is trained 
to design the form of cities as well as of buildings 
therein, and of necess he has a knowledge of 


surveyor is invaluable in carrying out the 
architect’s design, but no architect can agree 
to placing the majority vote in the hands of 
men untrained to understand the artistie 
expression of form in the design of a city. 

The advice of our architectural bodies has 
been refused and that of departmental heads 
accepted. It is but reasonable to conclude 
that the failure of this competition will result 
in the appointment of the departments concerned 
to produce a design. If such a result should 
come about it will be a discredit to the fair name 
of Australia, and the Federal City can only be 
imagined as a town that our descendants will 
have much trouble, much expense, and much joy 
in pulling down and reforming. 

W. Harpy WILSON. 
Sydney, September 11.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Australian Federal City Competition. 
m,—I! have just received from the Hon. 
retary of the Institute of Architects of 
w South Wales a copy of a notice issued 
the Council of that body asking their 
mkers not to take part in the competi- 
1 unless the conditions are made more satis- 
tory. The Competitions Committee of the 
yal Institute are considering this notice 
h a view to recommending the Council to 
e similar action as soon as possible. I 
ou with this a copy of the notice I 
e received. Jan MAcCArIstTER. 
‘.* The notice referred to and two letters 
the subject appear on p. 508.—Ep.] 


Cooking Apparatus. 

m,—We have just been very much inter- 
d to have our attention called to the sum- 
ry of Mr. Harold Gray’s article, which 
eared in your issue of September 22, on 
subject of electric cooking apparatus. As 
figures are given in the summary referred 
direct comparison is practically impossible, 
the following remarks may prove of 
est to your readers. 

Ir. Gray, in his paper, appears to make 
statements concerning the electric oven 
ch requ: litile consideration. The first 
these “That a uniform heat is 
” a statement which, we believe, to 
as the top heat, which Mr. Gray 
to object to so strongly, is that 
feature of baking which so many 
on 
mercial failures. Further than this, it is 
essary that this top heat can be controlled 
will, for after it has done its work it is 
essary to so modify the heat that a steady 
king temperature is maintained, which de- 
nds rapid and complete control of the oven 
perature, which is, so far, only obtainable 
h gas-ovens. 

he second statement which calls for atten- 
1 is that in gas-ovens “the food is bathed 
he products of combustion of impure gas.” 
s ‘assertion is certainly liable to miscon- 
iction. Anyone unfamiliar with the 
mical considerations of combustion and 
ibination would be extremely liable to infer 
m the above remark that the combination 
poisonous substances is bound to give rise 
1 poisonous result, which is, of course, not 


years 
ntial 
ns do not possess, and are for that r 


act, for if we took hydrogen and oxygen 
their combustible proportions we should 
@ a mixture suitable for respiration; but 


result of the combination of this mixture 
ater, a substance the hygienic properties of 
ich need not be enlarged upon. 
gain, we might argue that the combination 
swo such substances as sodium and chlorine 
sh in itself most objectionable and un- 
atable, not to say poisonous) would produce 
ahee’ unfit. to eat and of a poisonous 

but years have proved. that common 
the product of this combination, is 
titious and extremely necessary. In a 
ilar way experience has proved that the 
ducts of gas in a properly designed cooker 
no way affects the food cooked therein, and 
t these cookers are very good to use. 

t would be very interesting to know what 
orovement Mr. Gra electric oven repre- 
ts over and aboye the best of those we have 
d, which give the following results :— 
ith an oven 14 by 125 by 10 in. the heat 
the oven at the start of the test was 61 deg. 
hr. Ten minutes later it had been raised 
$90 deg. Fahr., the current used during 
fen minutes being ‘249 of a unit, repre- 
ting an hourly rate of 1:494 units of 
ctricity consumed. At the end of the 
ond ten minutes the temperature of the oven 
s 530 deg. Fahr., the current used during 
s further ten minutes being -167 units, 
resenting an hourly rate of 1:002, the total 
um ptic 
its of electricity. The current was then so 
lated that a temperature of 410 deg. Fahr. 
S maintained in the oven, and it was found 
4 the necessary to maintain this 
aperature was °532 units per hour, these 
ts being supervised and checked by a fully 
ilified electrical engineer. 

There is one point particularly worthy of 
‘e—it was impossible on the particular oven 
ted to obtain a temperature of less than 
) deg. Fahr., a temperature somewhat in 
sess of that required for most cooking opera- 
ns, and a point which clearly demonstrates 
» want of control over the heat in electricad 
ons. 

Haying dealt with the oven, we should like 
give a few comparative figures on the 
aject of water-heating, this being of such a 
ture that direct comparison can easily be 
ide, 

An ordinary gas-boiling ring used to heat 
all quantities of water will give, at a low 


for the twenty minutes being -416. 
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estimate, 55 per cent. efficient net; or, ex- 


pressed in another way, it will return in the 
water 


form of heated 295 B.T.U. per cubic 
which, with gas. at 
ives a return in 


1 thermal units 


heated 
per penny. 

Next, the gas-heated circulating boiler in 
practice will give an efficiency of 400 B.T.U. 
per cubic foot of gas used, which, with gas at 
2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, represents 13,320 
B.T.U, per penny. 

Again, a good geyser as constructed to-day 
will return in the form of heated water 500 
British thermai units of heat for every cubic 
foot of gas used, which represents (with 


heat, 3,437 easy 
to calculate the number of units of electricity 
required to give the same amount of heat per 

in be returned in 


penny, as we have shown, 
by the various 


the form of heated water 
methods set out above. 

The resulting figures are tabulated beloy 

Nore.—In_ each se the price of gas is 
assumed to be 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

One pennyworth of gas used in a boiling 
stove retur 9,825 B.T.U., representing 
2°858 units of electricity. 

One pennyworth of gas 
returns 13,520 B.T.U., 
units. 

One pennyworth of gas used in a geyser 
returns 16,650 B.T.U., representing 4°33 
units. 

Assuming a low rate for electrical energy of 
one penny per unit, the figures given above 
represent a direct comparison of the cost of 
gas and electricity, the cost of gas throughout 
being one penny, the relative of electricity 


used in a circulator 
representing 3:875 


being 2:85d. for boiling stoves; 387d. for 
circulators; and 484d. for gey But it 
must be remembered that these figures repre- 


sent cost calculated for gas as it is actually 
being used to-d. whereas the calculations for 
electricity all for 100 per cent. efficiency. 

which is not the case, to our knowledge. 
We trust that these remarks will be of 
interest to your readers, and that Mr. Gray 
will see his way clear to give the information 
sought concerning his improved oven as com- 
pared with the test we have set out above. 
Tue Davis Gas Stove Company, Lrp., 
H. A. Davis, Managing Director. 


New Indian Patent Act. 


I through the columns of your 
paper to the notice of such of your 
readers as are interested in Indian patents the 
fact that a new Act comes into force in India 
on January 1, 1912, which will alter the con- 
ditions under which valid patents are obtain- 
able? ‘The par ar point to which I should 
like to draw attention is, that, under the new 
Act, valid letters patent cannot be obtained 
for an invention which has been previously 
used or published (as by the printed British 
specification) in Ind Under the present Act, 
however, it is allowable to file an application 
at any time within one year of the filing of 
the British application or of the actual seal- 
ing of the British letters patent. Therefore, 
any intending applicants for Indian patents, of 
which the corresponding British specifications 
are now published, or will be published by 
December 31 next, should take care to have 
their applications filed before that date 
Cuas. B. Kert 


Rating of Land Values. 
Str,—Among mn remarkable aspects of 
recent public a perhaps none is more 
surprising than the complacency with which 
middle-class people allow themselves to be 
despoiled of their hard-earned savings with 
scarcely a word of protest, and the apathy of 
powerful trades that are being injuriously 
affected by recent legislative 


ny 


changes, yet 
appear voiceless in their own defence, either 
at meetings or through the journals who under- 
take to watch over their interests. At the 
present time, although land valuation has 
practically added nothing to the revenue, the 
menacing attitude of the Government towards 
those who have put their small economies into 
house property has reduced the capital value 
of such securities by at least 20 per cent. all 
round; while, except in very favoured situa- 
tions. building as a speculation is almost at a 
standstill. The public are afraid to put their 
money into what is fast becoming an un- 
negotiable security; yet the auctioneering 
world, which represents the investor, and the 
trade societies and journals ociated with 
building seem to have no more to say on the 
subject than if we were suffering from an 
unusually severe winter, or too great bounty 
of the clouds during the holiday season, or 
some other matter utterly beyond our control. 
Friendly societies have not behaved thus 
in the matter of Mr. George’s - Insurance 


Bill, nor the doctors, and they get some re 
Why, then, should the builder and 
customer, the investor, without whom the trade 
can make no: progress, continually ‘take it 
lying down’? ‘The question is very scrious, 
and becomes hourly more so, for if this new 
scheme of making site-values amenable to the 
rates is put in force the present fall in capital 


value will be followed by another, which, 
certainly in the case of mortgaged property, 
will obliterate all but the secured interests; 


while in many cases the large advances made 
by banks, building societies, and insurance 
ies will be unrecoverable. 

It seems, therefore, that some kind of 
obligation rests on those having the ear of 
the public, and power and authority in associa- 
tion with th vast interests, to exert them- 
selves with the object of preventing so great 
an injustice being completed as that involved 
in the proposed change. 

Frequently the victim of these recent enact- 
ments is not in a position to endure the strain. 
House property has long been the favourit« 
investment of elderly men, who, by industry 
and self-denial, have earned the right to an 
honourable old age and to make provision 
for their families. It seems, therefore, a cruel 
thing suddenly to introduce a change which 
must seriously diminish and in many cases 
will destroy their means of subsistence; and 
this at a time when a fresh start in life is 
almost impossible. 

I think, sir, I have said enough to enlist 
your sympathy in this matter, and will only 
add that, although fraught with ruin to 
hundreds of middle-class families, the change 
will probably prove delusive financially as 
ihe land legislation of two years ago—the real 
intention being socialistic and destructi 

Henry Cori 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Decaying Floor. 

Srr,—About three months ago a_ small 
bungalow of five rooms was completed by a 
local builder. It is now discovered that the 
flooring, which was to have ‘been laid down 
directly upon 3 in. of cement concrete, rests 


upon { in. only, under which is nothing but 
rubbish. The latter appes to be damp, 
and the result all the boards show signs 
of damp rot—which apparent due also 


to the fact that they have been partially 
tarred only—and the joists are in the same 
condition, i.e., badly tarred; linoleum had 
been laid down or this would not have been 
found out, 

As it is understood, it is impossikle to 
prevent the boards eventually decaying. 
Would you kindly advise as to some efficient 
substitute to replace boards for flooring? I 
should like to know if some substance could 
be laid which would not necessitate the ex- 
pense of removal of the joists and everything 
else under the boards. I am advised ‘‘ wood- 
block’ flooring might serve, and should like 
to have some idea of the expense of laying, 
etc., or whether there is any other patent 
flooring cheaper and as efficient. 8. G. H 
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THE BRITISH. SCHOOLS AT ATHENS AND ROME. 

The annual meeting of the British School 
at Athens will take place on Tuesday, 
November 7, at Burlington House, at5 p.m. 
The Dean of Westminster will take the chair, 
and the Director will give am account of the 
excavations undertaken by the School this 
year at Phylakopi in Melos. This year the 
School celebrates its twenty-fifth annive 
and the occasion will be marked 
festival dinner to be held on the same evening, 
when Mr. George Macmillan, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, will preside. The com- 
pany will include Lord Morley, and among 
the speakers will be the Greek Minister (Mr: 
Gennadius), the Director of the School (Mr. 
R. M. Dawkins), Professor Ernest Gardner, 
Dr. Walter Leaf, and Sir Lawrence Guille- 
mard. A short history of the School from its 
foundation will be produced in honour of the 
occasion. The annual meeting of the sister 
School at Rome takes place also at Burling- 
ton House on November 21, Professor J. S. 
Reid, Chairman of the Managing Committee, 
presiding. In connexion with this meeting 
there will be an Exhibition of student’s work. 
Mr. J. S. Beaumont, a graduate scholar in 
architecture of the University of Manchester, 
has recently been appointed }.y the Gilchrist 
Trustees to the Gilchrist Studentship held 
at the School. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled “ Education 
and Examination,” and deals with the revised 
syllabus, printed on p. 499, of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Intermediate 
and Final Examinations. 


A md article is given on page 498, 


commenting on the London County Council 
Tramways and St. Paul’s. 


“Notes”? (p. 498) include remarks on: 
“The Oxford * High’? and Overh mway 
Systems”; “The ¢ stal Palace ” WI hite- 


chapel Art Galler The Railway Unrest 

*Regent’s Park and the Zoological Gardens * 
“The Protection of Ancient Monuments 
“ Balliol Chapel.” 


At the meeting of ie a shitectural A 


tion on Monday Mr. Hill, B.A., read a 
paper on “The fe Seal Association 
Excursion to the Loire, 1911,” and showed a 


number of int 
in the distric 
500 et seq. 


resting lantern slides of buildings 
The paper is printed on p. 


Some information in reference to the 
Australian Federal Capital Competition appears 


on pp. 508 and 509. 

In our Correspondence Column (p. 509) will 
be found letters on: “‘ Cooking Apparatus ” ; 
“ New Indian Patent Act “Rating of 


Land Valu 


The Monthly Review of Constr 

trated (p. 511), contains: 

es : Collar-Beam Roof Tru: 

for Testing Materials 
Soncrete 


ction, illus- 
‘ Determining 
Ameri ican 
;_ ‘ Keedon 
; and “ Note 


515) contains 
* Cement 
Prospects ” 

Building 

Buildings 


The Building Trade Section (p 
“ Workmen’s Compensation ” ; 
“ Building Plans and Building 
“Applications under the London 
Act, 1894-1909”; “ Projected New 
in the Provinces,” etc. 


The first of a series of six public lectures on 
“The Real Nature of the Problems in Heating 
and Ventilation Awaiting lution by the 
Engineer ” was delivered at Un i 
London, on the 17th wt. by Mr 
a résumé of whose remarks is 


Barke 
518. 


A. H. 
en on Pp. 


A report of the decision in the 
the Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, i.c., “London and Westmins 
Bank, Ltd., v. the London County Counc 


case before 


is given on p. 520; also the case of “ The 
London County Council v. Corbett.” 
Law Report (p. 521) refers to “ Alleged 


Dangerous Premises at Islington.” 


———_-»--___. 
MEETINGS. 


Sarurpay, NovemBer 4. 
Grae Architectural Association.—Mr, A. E. Payne, 
A.R.C and W. Gibbon on ‘ A Holiday in 


Central B d. 730p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Reception by the 
President, Sir J. J. Thomson, F.R.S., and ‘Lady 
Thomson at the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 7p.m. 


Monpay, Novemner 6. 

Royal Institute of British Architect ‘Opening ac SS 

by the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes. 830 pe oes 

Incorporated) Mio. BR, W. . 
cle Engines.” 7,30 p.m. 

Be CU oonnoraten) Tho 

ion, Opening address 

Thornely, F.R.I.B 


Liverpool ar 
first ordin meeting of the s 
by the President, Mr. Arnolé 
6 p.m 

The Incorporated Clerks of Works 


dssoe iation (Carpen- 


, London-wall).—Paper EB. N ig on 
Working and the Stock Br ‘Tuas ry” Spm. 
y of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 


er Fletcher on ‘St. 
ance Churches in Rome.” 


Pete: 
5 p.m. 


and other 


spay, NovemBen 


Institution of Civil Engineers—(1) Address by Dr. 
W. C. Unwin, F.RS., the President, and presentation 
of medals and prizes awarded by the Council. (2) Re- 

the President in the Library after the mect- 


ing. 8 p.m. 
University of London (University College).—Mr. A. H. 
Barker, ., B.Se., on ‘The Real Nature of the 
Problems in Heating and Ventilation Awaiting Solution 
by the Engineer” —IV. 5p.m. 
va Polytechnic (Lectures on Illuminating 
nveraig): —Mr, J. G. Clark on 
pan, 


En- 
“Gas Lighting.” 


evsity af London (British Musewm).—Mr 
Fletcher on “Greek Arc! tecture ; 
Period.” Lantern illustrations, 


. Banister 
The Mycenwean 
4,30 p.m. 


THE BUILDER. 


British School at Athens.—The Festival Dinner, White- 
hall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, W.C., to commemorate 
the twenty- fifth annive shool’s foundation. 
7.45 p.m. 


of the 


Wepxespay, Novemner 8. 
{irchitects—(1) Extraordinary 
An informal discussion to be 


Manchester Society of 
general meeting _ (2) 


opened by Mr. J.J. Burnett A.R.S.A., Hon, LL.D. 
6.30 p.m 
TuurspAy, NovemsBer 9. 
Shefield Society of Architects and Surveyor 


Purchon on “The Architecture of Oxfo: 


Friay, Novemper 10. 


Technical College Architectural Crajtsmen’s 
Debate on ‘The Uses of (1) Stone, (2) Brick, 


(3) Conerete as Applied to a Country House,” by Mr. R. 
Gilchrist, Mr. W. Orr, and Mr. R. Park. 7.45 p.m. 
a 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ilkeston Secondary School. 


f HIS school, about to be erected for 
the Derbyshire Education Com- 
mittee, provides accommodation for 


204 students. The building has 
been planned on axial lines, and all class- 
rooms, laboratories are on the ground 
floor. The whole of the school is covered with a 


concrete flat, the Assembly Hall being covered 
with a dome of the same material. Cross- 
window ventilation is obtained in all cases by 
means of dormer windows placed under and 
over open-corridor roof. The Assembly Hall 
has been placed in the centre of the quadrangle, 
being octagonal on plan and having entrances 
on six sides. 

The walls are to be constructed of brick, 
and the exterior covered with rough-cast. The 
approximate cost will be under 50. per head, 
which includes boundary walls, oak fencing, 
asphalting, and laying out of grounds c 

Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 


Hospital and Sanatorium. 


Tats design for the Isolation Hospital at 
Aberdare was placed fi by Sir William 
Emerson in the competition held some time ago. 
Mr. Edward C. H. Maidman was successful! also 
in the competition for a Consumptive Sana- 


torium, Cork, adjudicated by Mr. Albert E. 
Murray, A.R.H.A. An illustration of this 
building is given also. 


Pugin Studentship Drawings : 
Stamford St. Mary’s. 


Tur tower of this church has never been 
restored, and is consequently one of the most 
interesting and valuable examples of the 
period. Iron band: ve been placed along the 
walls and bolted through, but the original stone 
cutting has been untouched. 

The belfry story windows had criginally a 
central shaft with infilling bars to the maim 


arch ; traces of the mitres ‘and base moulds are 
quite visible, and an old XVIIth-century 
print hanging in the vestry shows these shafts 


as ex: ting at that dé 

Most of the window openings have been 
filled in with rough masonry, with the intention 
of strengthening the tower w alls. This infilling 
has come away and left a ure all round, 


showing how this mass only burdens the tower 
and in no wise helps it. 


St. Cuthbert’s, Wells. 


The Cathedral Church of Wells, by the intro- 
duction of long panelled lights to the belfry 
stage, in the XIVth-century additions to the 
west towers, established a design which not 
only in the Diocese of Wells, but throughout 
the whole West Country, became general in 
tower building. The Chureh of St. Cuthber 
is perhaps the finest es ample of this. The 
long vertical lines of the mullions and the 
buttresses, terminating in the pinnacles in 
which the same vertical idea is expressed, carry 
ay the effect of bulkiness which the plan 
(being the full breadth of the nave) makes almost 
inevitab The church itself tee a fine roof, 
but mostly the remainder is late work of a poor 
and debased character. 


Howden St. Peter's. 

St. Peter’s towe 
for miles around. 

effect, 


is the dominating feature 
It has a splendidly “dignifie d 
sitting at the junction of the four roofs. 


[NOVEMBER 3, 1911. 


The bell story is a late XVth-century addition 
and is not nearly as good as the rest. A deeply 
cut casement mould runs up the jamb and th 
arch of the long lights, and this gives definition 
to the mouldings and strengthens the vertiea 
feeling of the design. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 2, 1861. 


The Affinity between Vigour in Architectur 
and Music. 

THERE is something grand and manly ii 

the wild savage vigour of a Romanesqu 


grotesque. T here is none of that fiddle 
faddle finish we find in modern marbl 


sculpture. When they wanted finish the 
could give it—it was done chisel in hand; m 
rasping, filing, Dannecker-Ariadne- elegance 
When they drew a line it was thick—coul 
be seen at some distance; there was none 6 
your petty German, fine-lined, moder 
Munich, Dusseldorf, Madonna sentiment 
They drew a Madonna that could be see 
all over the place—it made the people worshi 
a good way off. They cursed hard ani 
worshipped hard; and what they did the 
did with vigour. But look at a moden 
German, who gets religious first and the 
patriotic, over beer, increasing according 
schoppen consumed. 

It has been reserved for Richard Wagne 
to found a true school of opera, of dramati 
music. His first attempts in this sty le we 
“ Tannhiiuse and “ Lohengri ti 
former produced at Dresden, i 
he began to develope his ideas; but it isi 
his recent works, not yet performed operas= 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “ Rheingold” (Ni 
belungen)—that the full force of this, 7s 
may be heard. He speaks of the ef 
orchestra should have ype the soul 
“The ae melody, such as I conceive i 
which emt the whole dramatic wi 
should asa in the soul a feeling simula 
to that produced by a fine forest at sumse 
upon the traveller just escaped from the noi 
of the town. He distinguishes (in the silen 
solitude) tones of infinite variety—he hem 
what he has never before heard; and h 
finds in them a sublime melody he forget 
not—he cannot repeat it, but he returns { 
it over and over again.’ 
effect of a grand compos 
trust a love for Wagne 
up amongst our Goths. 


A. WARRINGTON: 
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B OF LORD KITCHE 
Elkington & Co. will cast in brom 
statue for Calcutta. Th 


Messrs. 
ihe equestrian 


stone pedestal, 12 ft. high, will bear fou 
bronze pan depicting episodes of Lor 
Kitchener’s military career; the portra 
study of the figure is by Mr. March. 
ROTHAMSTED, HERTS. 
The late Sir Charles B. Lawes-Witt 
wronge, Bart., effected, under his own dive 


tions and supe rintendence, an extensive @ 
largement and improvement of his ancestr 


home at Rothamsted, near Harpendei 
There are yet remains of the timber am 
plaster house to which were made addition 
of brick, in the XVIth century. In 1635 tl 
Cressy family sold the prope rty to the Witt 
wronges, of Flemish descent, from whom 

pas: ed to the present family of Lawes. 1 


the hall are the oak beams and posts of # 
original house; subsequent changes are plain 
manifest in the exterior brickwork of 
walls, gables, and chimneys, varied in the 
thickness and colour; the south and mal 
front, of the XVIth century, presents a 
elevation of four shaped gabies having sma 
moulded brick pediments and moulded brit 
cornices; from above the central porch risk 
a krick bell-tower capped with a lead-covert 
clock turret. The dining-room ceiling is 
fine specimen of Elizabethan plasterwork 
nearly atl the apartments are panelled in oal 
some in a pleasing version of the linento 
design; there are handsome oak staircas 
and richly-carved chimneypieces, with mam 
examples of SOM furniture of W 
common d Sa 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - of. CONSTRUCTION. 


ETERMINING STRESSES : 
COLLAR-BEAM ROOF TRUSS. 


“J HEN obtaining the stresses in the 
various members of roof trusses by 
means of graphic statics it will be 
found t the simpler wooden 

more ofter e rise to difficulties than the 

complex t of larger span in iron or 


sidering a collar-beam truss of 20 ft. 
1, as 


span 


shown in Fig. 1, the reactions can be 


vg 
fe 
f 
/ 
d out without the aid of « 
am by considering each s¢ 


will 


dead load and wind. It 
each set is equally distributed 
; therefore, combining 
of loads at each abut- 
as shown, resultants of t 
points inclined as shown. 
directions we have the stions at the 
nenis. The same result is obtained by 
the funicular polygon and polar 7 
am, 2s shown in and 3. ‘The p 
the funicular polygon is a ppoins through 
| the resultant of all the fo: af must 


4 Stregs in CH= 


Draw a line through o (a,f,) paral! 
id equal to it in length, andi tht 
ments also draw li 
y horizontal lines a,x and - to intersect 
n lines continued as shown. Join 
which intersects af, at Then ag, 
» amount of the reaction at ag and f\g, 
amount: the abutment fg. These will 
ound to ewt. each as befor This 
s is the mentary one of resolving one 
into two parallel forces. 
om the information now at hand the stress 
am in most cases could be easily completed, 
ot so in this case, as the point G cannot be 


found to enable the “closing *’ of the stress 
diagram properly. 

This arises from the fact that one factor has 
been disregarded—a most important one—the 
bending at the joints of the collar-beam. It is 


a well-known fact that the tendency of such a 


truss is to “spread” at its feet, tl 
Ww out sideways. Such being the c the 
reactions will not be parallel as we have so fat 


established, but must be inclined to one another, 
their direction meeting somewhere in the 
vicinity of the truss. 


/ Pole A 


It is therefore best to determine first the 
amounts ef the stresses in each of the members, 
and these can be calculated by taking a section 
through the member and taking moments about 
the ne: | joint. 


Taking moments about the joint o in 
the 
es L 14} x 6 
Stress in CH ... = 7 = 1348 ewt. 
214 x 63 


Stress in GH (Fig 28°68 ewt. 


Stress in DH (Fig. 6) = a= 6'1 ewt. 


9 x 10 + 143 x 68 


ss in BG ( 


c. aa fj 148% 2:9 
Stress in EG (Fig. 8) = ———; 


Thus we know the s in each member, and 
they are all comp: stresses. The stress 
diagram can be constructed from these stre: 
and the reactions form the closing sides, as 
an extra external force will be found which 
is necessary to maintain equilibrium. 

Take any suitable point G (Fig. 9) and draw 
GH_ parallel to HG in the truss, and equal in 
length (to the force scale) to 28°68 ewt. Hrom 
G draw the other sides GB and GE parallel 
to their respective truss members and equal in 
length to the stress amount. At H draw HC 
and HD as shown. Join DE, which 'should be 
parallel and equal in amount to the external 
force in the roof at DE, and CD should also 
correspond to the force on the truss. 

From C draw CB, vertically equal to CB, 
the external force on the roof of 9 ewt. Draw 
BA from B in a similar manner equal to 4} cwt.. 
the amount of the external force AB on the 
roof. Draw from D force EF (Fig. 9) parallel 
and equal to EF on the roof. To close the line 

Fic. 9) we require a force BB, to 
ntain equilibrium at the jc BCHG. 
Je therefore show this virtual force on the 
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roof as a load, although really it is a bending 
resistance in the roof truss. 

To find the reactions, join GA and GF (Fig. 9) 
and draw lines parallel and equal in amount 
to these intersecting their respective abutments. 
To prove that all the forces balance one another, 
complete the polar ray diagram (Fig. 9) and 
draw the funicular polygon (Fig. 10), when, the 
last sides of polygon closing, the truss is proved 
to be in equilibrium and the correct stresses found. 

s there is no actual force BB, acting 
rally on the roof truss, this must be 
exerted by the rafters themselves, and is 
really their resistance to bendiny The method 
just described may be greatly simplified, as there 
is a direct method to determine the amount 
and direction of the virtual force available. 

The upper portion of the truss being a triangle, 
it is self-contained so far as str are con- 
cerned, and requires no extra virtual force to 
maintain equilibrium therein. Of course, there 
are the reactions, but these are provided for by 
the lower portion of the rafters. We therefore 
have four joints left—the two at the ends of the 
collar where the collar-beam joins the principal 
rafters and the two abutments. 

Take first the joint CHG and_ indicate 
the various forces there to scale, as Fig. 11. 
Draw a force polygon (Fig. when it will be 
seen that a force BB, is required to complete 
the polygon. Take any pole o and draw a 
polar ray ¢ am, tran: ng the rays back to 
their respec . 11). Where BB, 
meets is a point through which this virtual force 
acts, and its position is as shown dotted at 
3B, at the joint. The amount of the force 
is the length of BB, (Fig. 12) measured to scale. 
The right-hand joint can be worked out in 


the same way as shown in F: 13 and 14, 
and gives the same amount, ¢. 4 ewt. 

The load line can then be drawn and the 
; diagram worked out without trouble. 


£ cal methods alone, the same results 
can be obtained by first considering the loading 
in the upper portion of the truss, as in Fig. 15. 
The resultants are obtained from the stress 
diagram (Fig. 16) where GB = 19% cyt. 
and GE = ewt., acting at the inclination 
shown. Next take the lower portion of the 
truss (Hig. 17) loaded with these loads in addition 
to the external loads thereon, and by parallelo- 
grams of forces resolve these forces as s 

The 19} ewt. at B produces a compre 


stress in the rafter of 26 cwt., and a tensional 
stress in the collar-beam of 114 cwt. The 
force at E produces a compre: sin the 
collar-beam of 32 cwt. and 33 cwt. in the 


principal rafter at the end. 

The resultant stress in the collar-beam is the 
algebraic sum of the two stresses, or 32 — 11} = 
203 ewt. compression. There being no other 
defined force to res this, the inertia of the 
rafters are called upon to perform the duty, 
which they do by their resistance to bending. 
Therefore, show this as an external virtual force 
acting against the collar-beam, as BB, (Fig. 10). 
Combining the loads at the abutments with the 
lowest loads on the truss gives the amounts and 
directions of the reactions. The load diagram 
can now be drawn as before. i 
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Resultant H 


*Equilibriant 7” 


The virtual force of 20} ewt. at BB, can be 
resolved into two parallel forces of 10} ewt., 
each acting in the same direction (horizontally) 
at the abutments. These multiplied into the 
leverage to the collar-beam give the amounts of 
the bending moments at the centre of each 
principal, or 10} x 5 ft. = 51} ft. ewt 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 


Tue extremely useful character of this 
Society is abundantly demonstrated by the 
subjoined brief summary of the proceedings 
at the fourteenth annual meeting held in July 
at Atlantic City. For the convenience of 
readers who are interested in special subjects, 
we deal with some of the various reports and 
papers submitted under classified headin 


Preservative Coatings. 

The Committee on Preservative Coatings 
presented a voluminous report, including the 
sectional reports of several sub-committees. 

The sub-committee undertaking the inspection 


ule MW ewts —* 


+i 
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of test panels and bridge painting at Havre 
Grace reported on the condition of numer 
qualities of paint which are still undergo 
long-time weathering tests. This eminen 
practical method of procedure has already] 
the effect of proving the unreliable nature 
some paints, and when the final report 
presented it will be a valuable guide 

architects and engineers, as well as to ps 
manufacturers. A similar investigation is 
progress at Atlantic City, under the charge 
another sub-committee, the plates having h 
painted by the Association of American Pi 
Manufacturers. 


The sub-committee on linseed oil repo 
the results of analyses in seven differ 
laboratories, the average results obtained 


to the present furnishing reliable conste 
for raw linseed oil. Their report include 
paper on experiments conducted by the Bur 
of Standards to determine the coefficient 
expansion of linseed oil from 4 deg. to 40 deg, 
the data obtained being of value in permiti 
the specific gravity of such oils to be corret 
for variations of temperature. 

The sub-committee on white paint tests i 
formulated the details of a comprehen} 
posure investigation. Some 120 mixtt 
will be examined, the grinding and mix 
of the paints having been undertaken 
Professor Allen Rogers, of Brooklyn. | 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company have agt 
to pr e the panels, which will be painted 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Compa 
and it is believed that the Departments 
Agriculture and of Commerce and Labour 
arrange for exposure of the panels at 
experimental farm near Arlington, Virgimi 

The sub-committee on paint vehicles h 


recently started laboratory tests on 
time of drying and the physical. chara 
of the films given by us dry 
semi-drying, and non-drying oils to Wi 


varying amounts of driers have been ad 
Exposure tests will also be made by the & 
committee. q 
A paper on “Further Results of 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr, & Co, Pi 
Tests,” by Mr. C. M. Chapman, gives 1és 
of tests of over 1,000 coatings on 3.000 ph 
exposed to the weather. The obj | 
tes' 1o show the protection afforded aga 
3 The results show that for short pen 
a single coat of red-lead, white-lead, or om 
the chromatic paints is satisfactory. Carl 
graphite, and iron oxide paints appear 10 
equally useful, and a mixture of graphite) 
iron oxide seems to be better than elt 
material alone. White-lead appears supe 
to any other pigment except red-lead fore 
coat work after exposure for one or two ye 
For two-coat work it is best for one yeary 
other materials show up as well after two ye 
The durability of red-lead priming was de 
established. 
Henry A. Gardner, in a paper om 
al Testing of Drying and Semi-dmy 
Paint Oils,’ described exposure tests rece 
started in the nunds of the Institution 
Industrial Research at Washington for 
Association of American Paint Manufactut 
on forty-eight pine panel 
with standard white pigment reduced wit 
different oil for each panel. 


Cement and Concrete. 
Mr. Russell 8. Greenman read a paper 
“Practical Tests of Sand and Gravel 
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ste.” The author recommended 
ng sand as delivered and testing 
United States Geological Survey 
ds. He quoted results showing 
my sand can be judged by its 
tage of voids, loam, and grading 
ns, as determined in the labora- 
ind regarded field tests as valuable 
icating the proper proportions of 
6 for sand as delivered. With 
{| members who took part in the 
sion, the author emphasised the 
ance of determining the per- 
e ot loam in sand and the 
rability of such matter. 

* Expansion and Contraction of 
te while Hardening’ was the 
t of a paper by Mr. Albert T. 
sck, who referred to experiments 
by the United States Office of 
Roads. Specimens of concrete 
d to dry immediately after mould- 
‘re found to commence shrinking 
directly, but with very wet mixtures 
ly perceptible expansion occurred for a 
ays. At the end of three months the 
etion was about 0°05 per cent. Speci- 
kept wet showed expansion while in that 
and began to contract as soon as dried, 
ixtures seeming to expand more than 
nade with more water. The behaviour of 
terial appeared to resemble that of timber. 
essor Alfred H. White read a paper, 
d “The Destruction of Cement Mortars 
jonerete through Expansion and Con- 
n.” This communication, although of 
and suggesting a field for fruitful 
one giving laboratory results which 
vctical purposes must be treated with a 
eal of reser One conclusion, however, 
ing special mention is in confirmation of 
+ already known to experts that the use 
much cement in mortar used for rendering 
‘apt to cause expansion and contraction 
, for the richer the mixture is in cement 
eater is the change of volume as the 
uence of temperature variations. 


es 


Standard Specification for Steel 
Reinforcement Bars. 

Committee on Standard Specifications 
ted their proposals for steel used in 
ced concrete work, most of the clauses 
similar to those generally adopted in 
yuntr Two classes of metal are con- 
ited—mild and hard steel; the former 
ne ultimate tensile resistance of 55,000 Ib. 
000 Ib. per square inch and the yield 
of 33,000 Ib. per square inch, and the 
with the minimum tensile strength of 
Tb. per square inch and the yield point 
000 lb. per square inch. The draft 
sation states that hard-grade steel will 
ed only when specified. Provision is 
for smaller elongation in the « of 
ied and cold-twisted bars, and for cold 
g tests suited to both qualities of steel. 


Building Brick. 

uper by Dr. D. E. Douty and Mr. L. L. 
described “Some Further Experiments 
the Absorption, Porosity, and Specific 
y of Building Brick,’ conducted by the 
| States Bureau of Standar The 
s find that the best test for absorption 
four-hour boiling method, the results 
more harmonious than those of any other, 
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and eliminating the injustice done to soft 
bricks’ by reliance on short-immersion tests. 
Some of the results obtained by different 
methods of testing are given below :— 


Percentage Absorption. 
Method of Testing. 


Whole Brick. Half Brick 


Immersion for ninety days 


and boiling for four hour 200 
Boiling for four hours ...... 19°9 
ion for ninety days 187 
Immersion for seven days ; 
and boiling for one hour 19°1 
ialimmersion for 
y day: eee 18-2 19-4 
Vacuum... | 77 17°8 
Sewer and Drain Pipes. 
The Committee on Standard Specifications 


and Tests for Clay and Cement Pipes presented 
a voluminous progress report. The work of this 
section is divided into three classes—(1) To dete 
mine the requirements to be fulfilled by sewer 
and drain pipes ; (2) to ascertain the inspection 
and tests nec ‘y in the case of materials ; and 
(3) to draw up specifications for laying pipes 
under the usual conditions. An elaborate 
syllabus has been prepared of points coming 
into the first two classes, and some of them 
have been relegated to sub-committees for 
investigation. Some time will necessarily elapse 
before the final recommendations of the com- 
mittee can be formulated for presentation. 
Professor A. Marston read a paper on 
“Methods of Testing Sewer Pipe and Drain 
ipe,’ a communication eliciting a gocd 
discussion in the course of which the methods 
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adopted at St. Louis, Brooklyn, and elsewhere 
were described. 
Iron and Steel. 

As on previous occasions, a good deal of 
attention was devoted to these metals, among 
the chief contributions being a report on the 
“ Corrosion of Iron and Steel” ; an important 
paper by Dr. Allerton §. Cushman on the 
“Manufacture of Pure Irons in Open-heartl 
Furnaces”; two papers on “ Hardness Tests,” 
one by Messrs. B. Stoughton and J, 8. Macgregor ; 
and a report on the ‘‘ Heat Treatment of Iron 
and Steel.” Four standard specifications for 
steel were also presented in addition to that for 
reinforcing bars already mentioned. 


THE KEEDON SYSTEM OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Vartous methods have been introduced from 
time to time for uring the stirrups or shear 
members of reinforced concrete beams to the 


main bars working in tension and compr>ssion, 
The latest device.,of the kind is that of 


Richard Johnson, Clapham, & Morris, 
of Manchester, the connexion being 
shown in 
Fig. 1. Here the rup consists of a piece of 
round steel rod forming a loop through which 
the main reinforcing-bar is passed and keyed 
in position, the two ends of the stirrup being 
bent so as to assume a diagonal position for 
better resisting tension on diagonal planes in 
the concrete, and the extremities are bent over 
at right angles for anchorage. 

The same kind of arrangement is adopted for 
the lateral reinforcement of columns, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. 

One manifest advantage of the system is that 
ordinary merchant bars can be employed as 
reinforcement, thus obviating the delays that 
may sometimes occur in ¢ where specially. 
rolled bars are used, and enabling the builder 
to obtain material from any steel merchant in 
icinity of the works to be executed. 
claimed by the patentees that when the 
web members are keyed in position on the 
main bars of a beam the series of projections 
formed the points of attachment have the 
effect of constituting an efficient mechanical 
bond to supplement the natural adhesion 
between the concrete and the steel. Moreover, 
it is pointed out that the strength of the 
material used in the construction of the main 
bars is not impaired in any way, as the metal 
retains the original fibre and structure obtained. 
during the.process of rolling in the mill. ‘The 
stirrups are made from high-grade drawn-steel, 
and, together with suitable keys, are supplied, 
ready-made, by the patentees, with or without 
the main ba 

Fig. 3 illustrates the general arrangement of 
connexions between beams and columns in the 
“Keedon” system of reinforced concrete, 
which, in our opinion, possesses the merits of 
practicability and simplicity. 


Ltd., 
made by the application of a key, ai 
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In order to facilitate enlarge- 


Moving a ment of the church at Bocholt, 
X1llth Century a German town near the 
Church Tower. borders of and 


Holland 
as decided to 
move the tower for the distance of 9°30 metres 
sand to place it on new foundations. The tower 
dates from the XIIIth century, and it will be 
weadily understood that the operation of shifting 
ancient a structure was one involving 
extreme care. The weight was considerable, 
the walls were hollow and filled with loose 
material, and the stones were very friable. 
Work was commenced by cutting openings 
through the side walls for the insertion of 
‘twenty-six rolled steel beams, in two groups of 
thirteen, destined to carry the weight of the 
‘tower, Then the north and south foundation 
walls were laid bare to permit supports to be 
built up under the ends of the beams, in the 
supports being incorporated 256 screw-jacks. 
At the bottom of each support was a concrete 
foundation, above this longitudinal timbers with 
transverse t then came the je 
longitudinal timbers with ties 
five longitudinal steel beams providir 
way for rollers, and over the rollers were balks 
of timber faced on the under side with steel 
plate. Outside the tower a track was formed 
on concrete foundations constructed on the new 
site for the structure. 
When all prelimin 


Belgium, it 


so 


had been settled, the 
tower was lifted bod rom its foundations by 
raising the jacks 25 millimetres. It was then 
rolled along the track to the new site and 
connected with the foundations by courses of 
brick laid in cement. The rollers employed 
were 60 centimetres long by 5 centimetres in 
diameter, and the structure supporting them 
was proportioned so as to keep the pressure on 
the concrete foundation slab within kilo- 
grammes per square centimetre, and the pressure 
on the soil within 1:7 kilogrammes per square 
centimetre. The whole of the work, including 
construction of the new foundations, com- 
pleted within three months at the cost of 
45,000 franes, 


How pip Yankee syndicates 


Americans and capitalists acquire such 
Control a grip on British Columbian 
British Timber standing timber that, as the 
Reserves. Agent-General for British 


Columbia recently 
fully 50 per cent. of this valuable a 
British Empire has passed into their hands ? 
Simply because about five years ago the 
province of British Columbia badly needed 
money, and, finding that commodity hard to 
raise through the taxation of a sparse and poor 
population, threw open its timber limits to 
prospectors, just as gold claims are open for 
staking in new countries. The effect of this 
was to throw practically all the timber of the 
province on the market at one dump. In 1906 
and 1907 about 35,000 square miles of timber 
were staked, and this made the stakers 
responsible to the Government for ground rents 
aggregating 400,000/. per annum. But those 
who had taken up the claims had for the most 
part no money. They were forced either to 
cut and sell their timber or to get rid of their 
claims. Then the shrewd American speculator 
saw his chance and seized it. Quietly but 
steadily American banks began buying British 
Columbian timber limits, and these deals are 
still who 


standir R h 
These men will not sell at present ; 
5 doggedly holding for the inevitable 
rise which must follow hard on the heels of 
the urgent demand for timber from the three 
prairie provinces where no trees grow, and 
settlers by the hundred thousand are each 
year calling for timber for their frame-houses, 
from the railways now being completed along 
the prairies and right into British Columbia, 
to say nothing of the outlet which the 
approaching completion of the Panama Canal 
must provide for British Columbian timber 
in the Eastern States of America and in Europe. 
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In a paper contributed to the 


ASmoke- German Society of Engineers 
Diffusing the author describes a form of 
Chimney. chimney-shaft provided with 


an arrangement in the upper 
part intended to dilute and diffuse smoke and 
noxious fumes in the outer air. The diffuser 
consists of a continuation of the shaft proper, 
its walls being pierced by conical openings 
radial to the centre of the chimney, the wider 
end of each opening being at the outside. Wind 
enters freely through these openings, breaking 
up and diluting the upward stream of smoke 
or gas and creating strong eddies in it. Owing 
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Smoke-Diffusing Chimney. 


to the conical form of the openings, those on the 
side away from the wind allow comparatively 
little of the smoke to escape. It is said th 
practically all the smoke, diluted and whirling 
in eddies, passes out at the top of the chimney 
and diffuses itself ve apidly in the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Chimneys of this type are 
intended particularly for use in places where 
sulphurous fumes prove destructive to sur- 
rounding vegetation, but it seems probable that 
the idea might very well be applied to boiler 


chimneys: generally in large centres of 
population. 
Fear of an approaching 


The Preserva- shortage in the world’s supply 
tion of Timber. of timber is causing increased 
attention 10 be paid to the 

methods of preserving timber from d 
This is especially noticeable in the United 
States, where a number of papers on the 
subject have recently been published. It is 
generally agreed that impregnation of the timber 
with creosote is the best method of treatment, 
but under the name “ creosote” a number of 
liquids varying widely in composition are being 
sold, and no one is yet able to say which liquid, 
or mixture of liquids, is the most effective 
preservative. Creosote is commonly regarded 
as a coal-tar distillate, but in recent years large 
quantities of water-gas tar and distillat 
have been used as creosote. Water-gas tar is 
derived from petroleum or petroleum distillates. 
In a paper recently communicated to the 
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New York section of the Society of Che 
Industry Mr. Weiss has shown that ¢0 
creosote is a more powerful antiseptic the 
so-called creosote oil obtained’ from 6 
but the fact that oil-tar is more abunda 
many parts of the United States than eo 


has induced many to advocate the use of¢ 
or its distillat in admixture with, 4 
substitutes for, coal-tar creosote. It is ek 


that the action of creosote is mainly a 4 
proofing action, and, therefore, that ¢ 
distillates are equally good for & 
preservation. 

Although coal-tar creosote has been ust 
timber preservation for more than a qi 
of a century, scientific investigations hay 
yet shown which constituent of the er 
is the most valuable, and specification 
creosote contracts still reveal a great diy 
of opinion as to the constitution of 
ereosote. According to Mr. Charles Fe 
this divergence of opinion is based upon th 
unsupported by scientific facts, and ¢ 
much trouble to those engaged in 
creosoting industry. He complains tha 
iptions of creosote mentioned in @ 
cifications and publications are not aya 
for use in most of the wood-preserving ] 
erected in America. Some estimate 
magnitude of the creosoting industry i 
United States may be formed from the 
that the annual consumption of creoso 
that country amounts to fifty-six m 
gallons. 

In England coal-tar creosote is more abun 
but very large quantities of water-gas ti 
also made here, and if oil-tar distillates at 
tive than coal-tar distillates for presé 
timber the fact should be made known, 
evidence hitherto published does not conclu 
prove that oil-tar distillates are either sw 
or inferior to coal-ta1 for & 
preservation. 


creosote 


A rorm of gle 
on the market by 
Société du Vitrage Rati 
is designed not only to& 
the sheets of glass, but also to receive and 
away water of condensation and any 
which may find its way through the joints 
As shown in the accompanying sectiot 
bar is in the form of an inverted T with a8 
transverse flange for carrying the glass. 
lower flange is bent up at the sides to { 
gutter beneath the joints. The panes, of 
are of special construction, having groo} 


New System 
of Glazing. 


New System of Glazing. 


different width and depth, disposed diagt 
to the edges of the pane, and designed so 
break up moisture condensed on its surfaé 
beads of water being conveyed along the gt 
and finally deposited in the gutter of the gl 
bar. 

In roofs where expansion and conden 
are anticipated, the panes are placed Wi 
mastic, and held in position by a ziné 
strip moulded to fit the upper part of the gl 
bar and fixed by screws. The horizontal 
of the strip acting as a spring makes @ 
joint while permitting the iron bar am 
glass to expand and contract freel In 
where expansion is not an important cons 
tion, the panes of glass are bedded on mas 
the usual manner. 
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¢?KMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


IE Home Office has issued the 
statistics of compensation and of 
proceedings under the Workmen's 

Compensation Act, 1906, and_ the 
yers’ Liability Act, 1880, during 1910. 
is have been collected from the seven 
groups of industries—mines, quarvie 

s, factories, harbours and secs c 
onal sks, and shipping—covering 
J employers and more than 7,000 ,000 
yed ae coming within the p. 

s of the Compensation Act of 1906. In 

mdustries in the year 1910 compensation 
aid in 3,510 cases of death and in 

0 cases of disablement. The average 
nt in cases of death was 153/., and in 
of disablement 5/. 14s. The annual 
: for compensation, taking the seven 
; of industries together, averaged 7s. 8d 
ich person employed. It was lowest 
4s. 3d. each person) in the case of 
employed in factories, and highest 
nes (20s. 2d.) and in docks (20s. 6d.) 
otal amount of compensation paid unc 
et in tl en groups of ind 
5251., as compared with 2, 
previous year. Including management 
ther costs the total charge borne by 
even industries probably amounts to 
4,000,0007. ‘These figures include, in 
on to accidents, cases of the various 
vial diseases (now twenty-four in 
sr) included under the Workmen’s Com- 
gion Act. ompensation was paid in 
-six cases of death from disease, and 
438 cases of disablement. The total 
ar of original claims for -compensation 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
were finally settled within the cog- 
e of the Courts in England and Wales 
0 was only 3,862; in Scotland, 486; and 
land, 658. The decision was in favour 
: workman in 786 per cent. of the cases. 
: veturns in the seven grouped industries 
lade compulsory but, no ch returns 
required from the building trade, we 
t extract any exact information as to 
iden the Act imposes on this trade. 

» heading of factor includes ship- 
ng, workers in wood, and the manu- 
e of machines, appliances, and tools, 
; constructional work includes the con- 
ion of railways, tramways, canals, har- 
, docks, bridges, tunnels, waterworks, 
s, roads, and engineering works. Thus 
n persons comprised in the description 
» “ Building Trades’’ may be employed 

the above headings, but, as the con 

jion of buildings, except when they form 
yn of an engineering work is excluded, 
articulars concerning the building trade 

r we are relegated to the second part 

ie report, which gives information as 
ds claims where the Courts have had 
seisin of the cases. 

re we find that in England and Wales 
ases were taken into Court as compared 
637 in 1909, but memoranda were regis 
also in 435 cases, in which lump sums 
awarded, averaging 407. 10s. 3d., and 

)7 cases where weekly sums averaging 

8d. were also awarded. 

is impossible to find in the report the 
sums awarded as compensation in the 
ing trade, but in the cases settled the 
sums totalled 12,2737. and the weekly 

ents 957. 6d. The burden placed 
emplc of course, not represented 

he actual sums paid as compensation, 

y, because the costs, etc., were not in- 

din the figures given, nor compensa- 
under contracting-out schemes; and, 
dly, because the amount paid to insure 

st the liability and not the actual com- 
ition paid is the burden placed on the 
oyer. In this latter connexion an 
vation contained in the report is of 
ial interest, as from the returns made by 
msurance companies it is estimated that 
tofal amount of compensation paid, in- 
ng legal and medical expenses, bears to 
premiums paid in the proportion two to 
thus the actual amount paid in 


be increased by one-third to 


compensation mus 


show the burden imposed pea the employer. 


It would be more satisfactory if better 
returns could be obtained as to the compensa- 
tion paid in other industries than those 
seven grouped undertakings in which returns 
are now compulsory. 


BUILDING PLANS 
AND BUILDING PROSPECTS. 


Tue latest returns published in the Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette as to the building plans 
submitted to the local authorities in the third 
quarter of the year so far as they afford any 
indication of building prospects cannot be con- 
sidered very satisfactory. s compared with 
the same quarter a year ago, the returns available 
for the United Kingdom and Ireland, but 
exclusive of the County of London, indicate 
a net. decrease in expenditure of 310,116/., 
or 8% per cent. The greatest deer 
shown in dwelling-hou 461,809/., and 


¢ 


and other business prem 
29,3691., but factories and workshoy ive an 
increase of 54,214/., and churches, schools, and 


public buildings of 11 .; “other buildings, 
additions, and alterations” show an increase of 
14,6447. The statistics as to districts are also 
interesting, but we only quote those that show 
an increase and those in which the largest 
decreases have occurred. 

Increases are confined to “other districts 
in England to those specifically tabulated,” 
28/., or 22°6 per cent.; Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, 7,210/., or 7°2 per cent. ; Treland, 
4,1231., or 2°9 per cent., and Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 3,442/., or 0°6 per cent. The decreases 
are beaded by the Midlands, with 175,616/., 
or 24:7 per cent., next comes Outer London, 
with 147,752l., or 21:9 per cent., and then the 
Northern Counties, with 60,938/., or 36 per cent. 
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CEMENT. 


Tae Council of the Institz 
have inaugurated a series of lectures, the first 
of which was delivered by Mr. Bertram 
Blount, F.I.C., at King’s College, Strand, on 
the 26th ult. 

In the unavoidable absence of the President, 
Dr. Beilby, the chair was taken by Professor 

Millar Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S., who opened 
the proceedings with a reference to the scheme 
of lectures, which, he said, was an extension 
of the work of the Institute on lines mainly 
directed to benefit advanced students of 
chemistry. Its aim would he to indicate the 
scope and object of the work actually carried out 
in various branches of professional chemical 
practice, as distinct from academic training ; 
while occasionally the lectures would deal with 
matters of forensic and ethical interest. 

Professor Thomson then welcomed the In- 
stitute to King’s College, and called upon 
Mr. Blount to deliver his lecture, the first of 
two, on “ Cement,” of which the following is a 
brief abstract. 

The lecturer limited his discourse to the con- 
sideration of calcareous cemen s being of 
predominant importance, and more particularly 
to the Portland cement industry, the size of which 
may be judged by the fact that the world’s pro- 
duction is estimated at 25,000,000 tons per 
annum, valued roughly at 35,000,000/. The 
industry is essentially a chemical one, and in the 
interests of both manufacturer and consumer 
is, and should be, controlled by the chemist. 

The earliest form of calcareous cement is 
probably calium sulphate sufficiently dehydra- 
ted to form plaster of Paris. Its disadva > 
lies in its lack of plasti and its liability to 
attack by water. On the other hand, calcareous 
cements, properly so-called, while being plastic, 
are capable of hardening, and are resistant to 
water. The common fallacy that the setting of 
lime mortar is due to the action of lime on the 
sand with which it is mixed was once more 
exploded by the lecturer. It has long been 
known that some siliceous materials have an 
advantage over: other aggregates for mortar. 
These are known generally as“ pozzolanas, 
and their usefuln depends on the fact that 
they contain ‘hydrated silica or attackable 
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silicates which interact with lime and form 
compounds more or less resistant to the action 
of water. Similarly it has been known that 
some limestones are better than others in 
providing strong and resistant lime for mortar. 

There seems to be no record that limestones 
were deliberately and intelligently chosen for the 
hydraulic quality of the lime which they 
furnished until the time of Smeaton who, in 
considering with what material he should build 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, ascertained that 
Aberthaw limestone was undoubtedly hydraulic, 
and, desiring to know why, applied to Mr. 
Cookworthy, a chemist of the period, whose 
office as consultant was creditably fulfilled. It 
was found that those limestones which were 
most hydraulic contained the largest proportion 
of laceous material. But, not content 
with this, he reasoned that this quality might 
be improved by the addition of what was then 
known to be capable of conferring hydraulic 
properties on ordinary lime, and accordingly 
used tr: a pozzolanic material. 

From the subject of hydraulic limes the 
lecturer went on to discuss the manufacture 
of so-called “‘ Roman cement,” a crude form of 
Portland cement made by burning lumps of 
clayey limestone. The foundations were thus 
being laid of one of the largest chemical in- 
dustries in the world. Starting with the 
notion of imitating Roman cement, the pro- 
genitors of the Portland cement industry 
arrived at the idea that when chalk and clay 
were mixed and burned an hydraulic material 
was produced which, when ground, would set 
and form a strong,soundcement. The function 
of the chemist who concerns himself with this 
industry was dealt with at some length. When 
a new works is to be started there has to be 
considered the nature and available quantity 
of the raw materials, the accessibility of a supply 
of fuel, the suitability of the proposed site, 
the choice of process and the appropriate 
plant, and such matters of transport, supply of 
labour, and probable markets, which go far to. 
determine the commercial success of any 
undertakin The function of the chemist 
continues after the works are started, and on him 
depends the smooth control of the quality of 
the cement produced. ss 

In the next lecture, to be given in the latter 
part of November, the chemistry, properly 
aed and testing of cement will be dealt 
with. 


so 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHEDRAL TOWER, BIRMINGHA: 
The repairs to the tower of Birmingham 
Cathedral have been carried out under the 
direction of the architects, Messrs. J. A. Chat- 
win & Son, and it is stated that not a single 
of new stone has been put into the 
. The tower was erected in 1710 from 
the design of Mr. Thomas Archer, a pupil 
of Vanbrugh. The cost of the present repai 
is about 1,500/., and the contractors were 
Messrs. R. Bridgman & Sons, of Lichfield. 


NEW CHURCH, BOLTON, 
St, Barnabas’ Church is to be 
estimated cost of 10,000, 
corner of Thomas Holden- 
Old-road. The design has been prepared by 
Mr. Frank R. Freeman, architect, of Bolton, 
and the contractors are Messrs. J. C. & F. 
Woods, of Bolton 


NEW CHURCH, FARNHAM. 

The new parish church of St. Thomas-on-the- 
Bourne, Farnham, Surrey, has_just been com- 
pleted Messrs. Mardon & Mills, of Farn- 
ham, from designs of Mr, H. 8. Sidebotham, 
of Guildford, in conjunction with Sir Charles 
Nicholson. The materials are the local 
ate stone for the exterior, with a brick 
for the interior, which has been plastered 
and distempered white, the dressed work for 
windows and capitals of pillars being 
Doulting stone. The church con: of 
permanent and completed chancel 
SoCEANEG. (ond STOlOTER EAC lorem RCRAN 
vestries und layator heating chamber, and 
the first three bays of the nave, the latter being 
at present only carried to the stop of the 
arcade with a temporary roof covering. ‘The 
below the organ loft is the invalids’ 
and is so arranged that they can be 
arerled into church on the level. The north- 


ted at an 
on a site at the 
treet and Chorley 
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aisle is used as the temporary side chapel, 
but eventually a portion of the old chureh will 
be removed from its present site and be rebuilt 
to the north of the new chancel, for use as the 
permanent side chapel for day services. This 
will be the next portion of the building to be 
undertaken. After that, the naves and aisles 
will be completed by three more ba and the 
clearstory continued from the chancel west- 
wards, and finally the west tower will complete 
the fabric. 


PARISH CHURCH ENLARGEM 
LIVERPOOL. 

The original Parish Church of St. Mary and 
vicarage were founded in 1326. The rebuilding 
of the present church was completed in 1842, 
and a complete restoration was ¢ od out in 
1887. During Archdeacon Spooner’s rectorship 
great progress has been made in church exten- 
sion in the large parish of Walton, and two 
new buildings have been erected and opened 
for service during the past year. Archdeacon 
Spooner and the wardens applied for permis- 
gion to remove the pulpit from the north to 
the south side of the chancel entrance, to 
make alterations in choir stalls, necessitated 
by the removal of the organ to the north side 
of the chancel, and to introduce additional 
choir stalls: to erect a side chapel on the 
south side of the church; to construct arches 
in the south wall between the proposed side 
chapel and the body of the church, to furnish 
such chapel with a communion table, com- 
munion rails, and seats, and to make other 
alterations at a total estimated cost of 2,000/. 
The chapel, which is called the Hornby Chapel, 
is in memory of the Rey. Thomas Hornby 


WALTON, 


. 


The architects are Messrs. Nagington & 
Shennan, of Liverpool. 
NEW CHURCH, BRISTOL. 


The church of St. John’s, Fishponds, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Bristol, and 


the accommodation is for 529 people. Tt has 
been built at a cost of 3,243/., including 
fittings, by Mr. W. F. Read, builder, from 


the plans prepa by Mr. EB. H. Lingden 
Barker, architect, of London and Manchester. 


SCHOOL, JARROW. — 

The new secondary school which has been 
erected at Jarrow by the Durham County 
Council has just been opened. The new build- 
ing is situated on a site over five acres in 
extent on the north side of Field-terrace. ‘The 
main building is two stories in height. The 
Classrooms will provide accommodation for 
300 day students, and, in addition, laboratories 
and lecture-rooms for scientific and technical 
subjects have been erected. The accommoda- 
tion on the ground floor comprises class- 
rooms, a physical laboratory with preparation- 
yoom and store, and a chemical laboratory 
with preparation, store, and dark-rooms a 
joining, A gymnasium is provided in the west 
wing ; in the east wing there is the 
lecture theatre. The further accommodation 
on the ground floor includes the assembly hall, 
4wo stories in height, with gallery at one end, 
headmaster’s-room, library, and administra- 
tion-room. On the first floor, in addition to 
four classrooms, there are the cookery and 
jaundry-rooms, students’ dining-room, botanical 
laboratory, elementary and advanced art- 
lay modelling-room, manual instrue- 
hop, mechanical laboratory, and en- 
gineering workshop. Rooms for the assistant 
mistress and master are also on this floor. 
The contractor for the school buildings was 
Mr. T. Lumsden, Jarrow: for the playing- 
field and fencing, Mr Henderson, Gos- 
forth; heating, Messrs. R. J. Ward & Co., 
Neweastle; tar paving, Mr. E. Clarkson, 
Boldon; while Messrs. Fell & Co., Hexham, 
have laid out the grounds. The architects 
were Messrs. Rennoldson & Newby, South 
Shiel and Mr. T. Weddell acted < 
of works. The total cost, including 
ings, etc., is about 25,0001. 


PIER TOR PORTHCAWL. 

At a meeting held in the Exchange 
Restaurant, Cardiff, it was proposed to erect 
a pier and pavilion at Porthcawl. Details of 
a scheme were submitted by Mr. E. McHaig, 
A.M. Inst.C.B., and. it w: decided to form 
ndicate to obtain the provisional order 
and apply to Parliament for the necessary 
powers. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


Warehouse and factory, Stamford-street, S.E. 
(5,0002.) ; Sykes, architect, 45, Fins- 
Rebuilding of Woolwich 
rt, S.E., and West London Police 
Court, Vernon-street, West Kensington, W.; 
Mr. ¥. Dixon Bniler, architect, Metropolitan 


Police, New Scotland-yard, .Westminster, 
S.W. Viouse, Kidbrooke-erove, Blackheath, 
S.E. (4.0007.): Messrs. Belcher & Joa archi- 


tects, Clifford-strect, Bond-street, W. Vlessrs. 
William Taylor & Co.. builders, Lower Mall, 
Hammersmith. W. Pulling down of Nos, 6. 7, 
8, and 9, Little Turnstile, Holborn, and erecting 
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and_ offices over; 
& Luca 


architects, 
, 36, Bucklersbury, 
Spiers & Son, St. 


blocks of shops 
Messrs. Homer 
E.C.; builders, Mes: 
John’s Wood, N.W. 
MEMORIAL TO SiR REDVERS BULLER. 

The memorial to the late General has been 
erected in Winchester Cathedral, and takes 
the form of a black marble tomb on a. plinth 
of polished green marble, surmounted by 2 
recumbent figure in bronze of the late General. 
The sculptor was Mr. Bertram Mackennal, 
A.R.A., who has depicted the figure as a 
soldier in a greatcoat, asleep on the battle- 
field, a common soldier’s blanket beneath him, 
and a knapsack for a pillow. The memorial 
was unveiled and dedicated on Saturday last 
by Lord Grenfell and the Dean of Winchester 
respectively. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The “ Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ air-pump” 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied 
to Edenside United Free Church and Hall, 
Kelso, N.B. 

The Shipcote Hall, Gateshead, is being ven- 
tilated by mea of Shorland’s patent exhaust 
roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs. E. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 

The Tempsford School, Beds, has recently 
been fitted with one of D. O. Boyd’s hygiastic 
ventilating school grates supplied by Messrs. 
O’Brien, ‘Thoma Co., Upper Thames-stroet, 
and Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 

a John Adams, architect of the British 
Hospital, Montevideo (see p. 506), who is now 
in London, would be pleased to confer with 
any British house that would install a heating 
system throughout the building at a minimum 
cost. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s mecting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses. 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Battersea.—Retention of wooden hocds at 
Nos. 8, 10, and 12, Sheepcote-lane, Battersea 
(Mr. H. Buchan).—Consent. 

Battersea.—Projecting cleck in front of 
No. 120, Battersea Park-road, Battersea (Mr. 
W. Watkins).—Consent. 

Deptford.—Building on the eastern side of 
Warwick-street, Deptford (Mr. H. W. Horsley, 
for Messrs. Herbert & Sons).—Consent 

Greenwich.—Projecting signboard at No. 191, 
Westcombe-hill, Greenwich (Southern Auto- 
mobiles, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Addition to greenhouse on the 
western side of Parkhill-road, Hampstead 
(Mess: Duncan Tucker & Co. for Miss 
Willing).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Erection of a building with a 
forecourt boundary upon the site of Nos. 245 
to 260, High Holborn (Mr. H. P. Monckton 
for the Pearl Life Assurance Company, Ltd.). 
—Refusal. 


Zslington, Bast.—Retention of a signboard in 
front of No. 151, Englefield-road, Islington 
(Blaker Engineering Company,  Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Islington, South.—Projecting one-story shop 
in front of No, 238, Upper-strect, Islington 
(Messrs. Drivers, Jon & Co. for Mrs. C. E. 
Merson, Mr. R. J. Hayward, and others).— 
Consent. 


Paddington, South.—Retention of a wooden 
staircase in front of No. 2, Porchester-place, 
Paddington (Messrs Deacon & Allen).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of buildings on the 


western side of Hllerton-road, the southern 
side of Magdalen-road, and the northern side 
of Burntwood-lane, "Wandsworth (Messrs. 


Brother: 


).—Consent. 
-h.—Bay windows to four houses on 
northern side of Glenlyon-road, Eltham 

J. J. Bassett). nsent. 

! y building on the wes- 
tern side G d, Plumstead, north- 
ward of No. 2 (Mr. E. H. Wright for Mr. 
C. G. Lambeth).—Refusal. 

Width of Way. 

Bow and Bromley.—Buildine at the rear of 
No. 182, St. Stephen’s-road, Bow, at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Chad-street (Messrs. Andrews & 
Peascod for Messrs. Devine & Co.).— 

Deptjord.—Addition to a building on 
southern side of Mary Ann’s-buildings, Dept- 
ford (Mr. O. Archer for the Salvation Army).— 
Consent. a 

Kensington, North—Erection of a building 
on the eastern side of Old Court-place, Ken- 
sington (Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Ltd.). 
Consent. 


(M 
Woolwich.+ 
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St. Pancras, North.—Clubhouse and cottay 
upon a site on the eastern side of a footw: 
leading from York-rise to Chester-roaa, § 
Pancras, with a forecourt boundary at less the 
the prescribed distanca from the centre of ¢} 


said footpath (Messrs. Matthews & Son fi 
the Mansfield Bowling Club, Ltd.).—Consent 


Wandsworth.—Erection of a building on ¢} 
south-western side of a way leading fro 
Mitcham-lane to Eardley-road, Streatham (M 
W. Bartholomew for Mr. Par —Refusal 

Woolwich.—Brection of a building upon ¢ 
site of No. 1, Beresford-square, and Nos, 1 
ls, 1, and 2, Beresford-street, Woolwie 
abutting also upon Salutation-alley (M 
R. M. Allen for Mr. G. St. John).—Refusal, 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage, 
Kensington, 


South.—Retention of an e 
ternal wooden staircase at No. 4, Thurle 
mews, South Kensington (M Wa 


Hodges & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Islington, North—Erection of a cathe: 
erane at No. 6, Hercnles-place, Hollow: 
(British Ever Ready Electrical Compan 
-—Refusal. 


emporary wood 
showease at No. 276, Brockle 
(Me Thompson Brothe 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, @ 
Construction. 

y of London.—Iron and glass gangw 
George-yard, Bouverie-strect, City, abt 
premises of the Daily News, Ltd. (Messi 
Treadwell & Martin).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Steel and iron ba 
sheds and a sawmill upon a site on ¢ 
northern side of Rope-walk, Greenwie 
between Anchor and Hope-lane and Ange 
stein’s Wharf, and erection of a steel and ir 
gantry at the said premises (Me: W. Co 
& Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. Geor, Erection of a stecl, 
concrete g to connect two ble 
premises of rs. Keen, Robinson, 


and gla 
road, Lewisha 
—Consent. 


buildi 


M 


&C 


Ltd., over the public way of Denmark-stre 


Stepney (Messrs. Keen, 


Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Deviation from Certified Pla 
and Cubical Extent. 

‘t. George, Hanover-square.—Re-erection 
age building in Pembroke-mews, Halk 
street, Westminster (Mr. E. Wimperis | 
Messrs. Rawlings Brothers, Ltd.).—Consent, 
Width of Way and Buildings for the Supply 

Electricity. 

Hoxton.—Erection of a fixed girder a 
movable runway across Bath-place, Hoxte 
at the Shoreditch Borough Council’s electric 
power station (Mr. C. N. Russell for the Sho 
ditch Metropolitan Borough Council).—Cc 
sent. 


& C 


Robinson, 


Space at Rear. 

Kensington, North.—Hrection of a buildi 
upon the site of No. 14a, Pembridge-pla 
Kensington, with an irregular open space 
the rear (Mr. J. S. Beard for Sir W. 
Cooper).—Refusal. 

Construction and Alteration of Buildings 

St. George, Hanover-square.—tron, gla 
and concrete staircase enclosure i 
court at the rear of No. 
St. George, Hanover-square 
Foster).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Building 

Marylebone, West.—Water-closet addition 
the rear of the Wallace Head public-hou 
Blandford-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. W. 
Ingram for the New London Brewery Go 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity, 

Hampstead.—Wooden cooling tower ab | 
Hampstead Metropolitan Borough Coune 
electricity generatiing station, Lithos-ro 
Hampstead (Mr. A. P. Johnson).—Consent 

Alteration of Buildings. 
City of London.—Additions and alterati 


at the premises of the Daily News, Lidy 
the eastern side of Bouverie-street, € 
(Messrs. Treadwell & Martin for the Da 


Vews, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 
Wandsworth.—Barriers 
road and Khama-street, 
(Messrs, 
Wandsworth.—Adaptation as a 
way or part of a way leading from Miteha 
lane to Hardley-roa (Mr, 
Bartholomew for Mr. 
Uniting of Building 
City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 4 and 
Wood-strest, City, by an opening at | 
ground-floor level, so far as relates to 1 
formation of an additional opening at | 
basement level (Mr. S. Mart).—Consent. 


Broad-wat 
Toot 


across 
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ford. —Doors of special construction in 
b€ iron doors to four openings at the 
. Peek Brothers & Winch, 


rundley’s-road, Deptford (Fireproof 
|, Lid., for Mes Heath & Sons).— 
nt. 
vington, West.—Formation of three open- 


in a party-wall at a proposed garage of 
ondon General Omnibus Company, ‘Ltd., 
street, Newington (Messrs L. Gibson 
for the London General Omnibus Com- 
Ltd.).—Consent. 
olwich.—Erection of additional stories to 
5 L, N,. and O at the prem of the 
im Blectric Company, Henley-road, North 
wich (Mr. B. Dawson).—Consent. 
recommendation marked + is con- 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
oil poncerned. 


JECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 
Dee 


RDEEN.—Hous Bridge of 

me Mr. W. 11a, Dee-street, 
leen. 

iroath—Proposed extensions to Alma 
(3,000/.), for Messrs. Francis Webster 
lcloth, etc., me santactor Addi- 


near 


EK. Gauld, 


to Dew Ironworks (2,500/.), for N Ae 
xs & Son, Ltd. 
Bank, near the church, for the 


, Company. 
Smith & 


y and Midland Bankir 
ol (1,1407.); Messrs. 


a builders, 18, Lancaster-road, Ketter- 
lley.—School (5,0007.); Mr. J. T. Black- 
architect, Market-place, Kettering 
lshill.—Rebuilding Mossend-street Works, 
W. Beardmore, Ltd. 
(Co. Durham). — Hospital 


r. J. Eltrincham, Derwent-street, 


hi 
th. —Offices for the Blyth Harbour Com- 
Cackett & Burns Dick, 


ects, 2, Grainger-street West, Newcastle- 
ne. 

lmin.—C hildren’ s home, Beacon-road 

Hain, builder, care of Mr. 

clerk, ‘Board of Guardians, 


rowash.— Proposed school, near Wesleyan 
Nottingham-road_(1,000/.); Trustees, 
an Chapel, Nottingham- ‘road, Bor- 


h. 
meethin.—School (5,0007.) ; 
, architect, Charl 
ford.—Extensions 
P. Elford, Secretary, 
>, Oxfordshire County 
Jey.—Alterations to school, 
Mr. E. Jones, Secretary, 
uttee, Burnley Town Council. 


Mr. D. 
Cardiff. 
ammar School; 
Education Com- 
Council, Oxford. 
Abel-street 
Education 


Pugh 


slem (Staffs).—Lloyds Bank (7,000I.): 
J. Slater, Wedgwood-place, Burslem. 
intecley. — Dispensary (500.); Clerk, 
1 of Guardians, Rathdown. 
hopkin.—School (3,600/.); Mr. C. W. 
County Architect, Brecon. 

col (6,000/.); Mr. J. Julian, 


hall, C ge. 

abusnethan. — Extensions to _ school 
I.) ; Mr. J. King, Russell-street, Wishaw. 
el’ Gwndyn.—Chapel ; einon 
ums, architect, Cardigan; Morgans, 
1, Llw. ndafydd, New Quay. 

tleford —Enlargement of Whitwood Mere 
nal School (100 extra places); the 
ster.—Residence, Curzon Park (1,700/. 


archi- 
& Son, 


& Haynes, 
Treasure 


d, for the 
ict Banking 


Dickens, 


en pnvicicn 
and Liverpool D 


ee r 


Oswald’s Roman 


ail — Additions to St. 
places); the 


lic Schools (ninety extra 


scheme; S. F. C. 
Dawlish U pba District 


New water 
urveyor, 


iglas (Isle of Man).—Artisans’ 
street, (3,4307.); Mr. F. Cottle, 
las Town Council. 
‘er. — Proposed 
Schools (1,200/.) 
Education Committee, 


(3.0007.); Mr. 
Motherwell. 
Mid-street, for 


enlargement of St. 
Mr. R. Knocker, 
Dover Town 


Bell, Peccistects Nes 
dee.—Jute warehouse, 
s. Don & Duncan. 


nburgh. — Buildings, Nicholson-square 
.); Mr. T. P. Marwick, 43, York-place, 
areh. 

h (Kent).—Twenty-three houses and lay- 


i of land, Avenue-road; Mr. W. Eger- 


rehitect, 12, Queen’s-road, Erith. 


2 also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
n another page 
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premises, Sidwell-street ; 
architect, Guildhall-cham- 
ligh-street, Exeter. Extensions, Sana- 
cans (15,000/.);/ Mr. T. Moulding, Surveyor, 
Exeter Town Council. 

Featherstone (near Pontefract).—Homes for 
aged miners; Mr. W. Hamilton, Fearnley, 
Featherstone. 

Foikestone.—The following plans have been 
Marine-ter- 


Exeter.—Business 
VJ Lucas, 


passed :—Motor garage, rear o 
race, for Mr. A. H. Holbein; Me: Bromley 
& Dahl, architects. Alterations and additions 
to “Seaholme,” The Riviera, Sandgate, for 


Dr. Wesley Smith; Mr. A. R. Bowes archi- 


tect. 
Fox Platt.—School; Mr. J. Hyde, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Mossley Town 


Council. 
Galway.—School (2,000/.) 
13, South Tred 
se a 


s. Cooper & 
reet, Dublin. 
A. Miller, 12, 

las tensions to engine 
treet (2,500/.); Messrs. J. Monro 
architects, 28, Bath-street, Glasgow. 
(3,000/.) for the Harvey 
Company, 224,  West-street, 


Peter’s Church 


(10,2002.) ; 
& Cie i s, 42, 


build 


Hebburn-on- Tye git hall and theatre ; 


Mr. H. KE. Kelvey, 79, Rusholme-road, Man- 
chester. 

Heywood and Winton.—Schools _ (5,000/. 

i R. Littler, architect, 16, Ribbles- 

school for girls (9,000/.); 

John Lee & Son, builders, Higher 

villas, Brunstone-gardens 


Carfrac, 1, Erskine-place, 


aptation of Commemoration 


secondary school (5,500/.) ; 

County rciiteds Surrey County Council, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Kinglassie.—School (7,800/.); Mr. G. C. 


Campbell, Methil, Fifeshire. 

Kinning Park (Glasgow).—Rebuilding saw- 
mills (10,0007.);_ Mes: H. & D. Barclay 

it 245, St. Vincent-street, Gla 

Kirkb Woodhouse.—Church institute and 
Sunday-school (2,500/.); Myr. Louis Ambler, 
architect, 201, Temple-chambers, E.C.; Messrs. 
Coulson & Lofts, builders, 37, St. Andrew’s- 


street, Cambridge. 
Kirkstall—Chapel and _ school; 
Zion United Methodist Church. 
Leith—Extensions_ to works, Leith-walk 
(2,5007.) for Me Jas. Bertram & Son, Ltd. 
Lemington.—Institute; Franklin Brothers, 
builders, Newcastl 
Le (Fifeshire).—Proposed 
Durie Foundry (10,000/.) for 
Balfour & Co. 


Trustees, 


additions to 
Messrs. Harry 


Lisburn.—School (3,000/.); Mr. Jas. Hunter, 
Lisburn. 
Hone Four (near Londonderry).—School 
Mr. D. Conroy, architect, 21, Ship 
Quay. reet. 
Lower Bebington.—School (1,000 _ places) ; 


Mr. R. P. Ward, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Cheshire County Council, Chester. 

Luton.—Infirmary — (6,0007.) ; Gotch 
& Saunders, architects, Market-place, Ketter- 
ing. 

Manchester.—Alterations and additions to 
Summerset House (1.500/.): Mr. J. H. Rey- 
nolds and Mr. ©. H. Wyatt, Joint Secre- 
taries, Education Committee, Manchester City 


Council. 

Middlesbrough.—Six cottages oe asylum 
ground (220/. per house) Wn SB Burgess, 
Surveyor, Middlesbrough Town Cound 
dditions to Grove Mills 
David Bradley, Ltd. 
ead.— School, Counar 
(2, uv) re School Board. 

N a: 


for 


Angus-road 


hool (5,000/.); Mr. Harrison 

Ash, N are 

Newport B.). — Post-office buildings 
(2,1002.) ; . McCulloch & Jamieson, 
architects, 20, Whitehall-street, Dundee. 

Nifferton (Hast Riding Yorks).—Proposed 
school, Westgate; J. J. Bickersteth, Secretary 
Education Committe East Riding of Yorks 
County Council, Beverley. 


Seymour- 


dditions to factory, 

H. Slingsby & Son 
ons to 
architect, 


Nuneaton.— 

road, for Messr 

Padiham Green. — 

(2,1002.); Mr. R. L ittler, 
Preston. 


school 
Ribbles- 


Hxtensions to Mess Eadie 
Brothe: s, Violet- (2,2007.) ; 
J. ©. penser 12, High-street, 


and _ extensions, 
buildings, West Mount; Surve 
ish Council. Church halls. or 
. Peter Coates, Garthland- place, Paisley. 
New block at infirmar: Ar. 
Clerk, Petersfield Board of 
reet, Petersfield. 

orium 7) Messrs? 


Alterations 


rdians, High- 
Pontsarn.—Sang 
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John Morgan & Son, builders, »fonk-street, 
Pontsarn. 
Portobello.—Extensions 
Pottery; Messrs. Carlyle 
Brighton-place, Portobello. 
Retford.—Schools (6,000/.);_ Mr. 
architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 
Richmond. —Rearrangement of St. Mary's 
Schools; architect, care of the Managers. 


to Harbour Green 
& Buchan, 42, 


L. Maggs, 


Boeke Fer (Birkenhead). —School, Lees- 
a VY. Tomkinson & Sons, 
21, Dansie-street, Liverpool. 
Rosemount (near Londonde ). — School 
(3,500/.); Mr. E. J. Foyi, Strand, Londonderry. 
St. Austell.—Cott hospital; Mr. A. 

Carkeek, builder, Penventon, Red 

Shaw (near Oldham).—Piciure hall (2,700/.) 
Mr. Herbert Laugman, 120, Lord-str South 
port. 

Sheffield. — United Mcthodist _ Church, 
Chantry-road (2,500); ‘Trustees, Woodstock 
Church, Sheffield. 

Sherburn (Co. Durham).—School (5,000/.) ; 


architect, Shire Hall, 


Iie. Ie 
Durham. 
Somerton. pongo 


Rushworth, 


Mr. A, 


Newman, 


Secreta ion Committee, Newport 
(Mon.) i 
Southampton following plans have 
been passed :— ho Newcombe-road, 
fe . W. B. Hill; twe hou Newton, 
>, and St. Catherine’s roac f 


Plans have been lod 
yton-road, for Mr. -F. Lowe; 
pment of Atherley Estate, 
for Messrs. Jurd & Sanders 


al 
Hill- 


for the de 


lane, 

Southend. — Tramway _ shelter, picrhead 
(7002.); } R. Birkett, Electrical Engineer, 
Southend Town Council. 


Southwick. — Presbytery, adjoining St. 
Hilda’s Roman Catholic Church; 


Me Jos. 

Potts & Son, builders, 57, John-street, Sunder- 
land. 

Springfield.—Extensions, asylum  (3,7001.); 

: Gillespie & Scott, architects, 4, 

rdens, St. Andrew Branch store, 

ane, for the Chelmsford Star Co- 


operative Societ 

Station Town.—School; Mr. J. A. L. Rob- 
son and Mr. A. J. Dawson, Joint Secretaries, 
Education Committee, Durham County Coun- 
cil, Durham. 

Twickenham.—The following 
been p lterations and 
Brandon’s y, London-road, 
Simmons ; erations to payilion, Island 
Hotel, Eel Pie H. G. Marrian. 

Walker Gat Messrs. Marshall & 


plans have 
additions _to 
for Mr. W 


Tweedy, architects, 17, BHldon-square, New- 
ca n-Tyne. 
re.—Alterations to factory for Mess 


Allen & Hanbury, 
West| Hyde (Herts).—School (200 places) ; 
Smith, Surveyor, Herts County 


Hertford. 
Harmony (Redruth). — Housing 
Sampson Hill, architect, Green- 


Mr. U- A. 
Council, 
Wheal 
scheme ; 
lane, 


Mr. 
_Redr uth. 


Bishop Middleham 


Wigan. = plan has been passed for four 
houses in Platt-lane for Mr, John Knowles. 


Yarmouth. — Maltings, Laughing Image 
Corner, for Messrs. E. Lacon & Co. 
BUSINESS PREMIS#S, GRAY’S INN-ROAD, LONDON. 
In reference to our piotige on page 479 and 


illustration in iast relating 

to this building, the peneral contractors for 

the building were Me: Patman & Fother- 
V.C, 


ingham, Ltd., London, 
MANCiIESTER BUILDING TRADE EXHIBITION. 
The Seventh Manchester Building ‘Trades 


Exhibition, organised by Mr. 
of the City Hali, 
will be held in M 
eleven or twelve 
supported, we are 

organisatio: in the 
prominen 
Salford. 


Walter Cawood, 
ute, Manchester, 
, for a period of 
The Exhibition is 
informed, by th ade 
North of 


are the Mane rester, 
_ District Building Trade 
ployer ey EMOTO ahaa IBIAS 
Branch utional Registration of Plumbers. 
and the Institute cf Plumbers, Ltd. 


BUILDERS’ LABOURERS’ WAGES. 


amongst whom 
and 


An adjourned meeting of the National 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union was held on the 
27th ult. at the Co-operative Hall, Downing- 


street, Manchester, to consider a letter received 
from employers in the trade in reply to a 
communication sent by the officials ‘of the 
union asking for an increase of wages which 
would mean a minimum of 6d. per hour. Mr, 
T. O’'Garr, President of the Building Trades 
deration, presided. A resolution was passed 
asking the employers to submit the whole 
question of wages, rules of employment, etc., 
to the Board of ‘Arbitration in’ the building 
trade, or to an independent arbitrator, with a 
view to avoiding a cessation of work. 


——— 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
Tue first of a series of six public lectures 
on “The Real Nature of the Problems in 
Heating and Ventilation Awaiting Solution 
ky the Engineer ’”’ was delivered in University 
College on the 17th ult. by Mr. Arthur 4. 
Barker. Sir Aston Webb presided, and said 
that the lectures were the result of a com- 
munication between the Institute of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers and the University 
of London. They were to provide teaching 
for regular engineering students who might 
wish to specialise, and for engineers and 
architects engaged in practice. Architects 
were supposed to take no trouble in securing 
the best form of heating and ventilation for 
their buildings, but that was not the case. 
It was an extremely difficult thing to ventilate 
and heat a building used by people of different 
ages and requirements. 
“Mr. A. H. Barker then read his paper, the 
title of which was “On the Real Nature of 
the Problems in Heating and Ventilation 
Awaiting Solution by the Engineer.’? In the 
course of his remarks the author said :— 

“Tn proposing to discuss the nature of the 
unsolved problems in heating and ventilation 
I am fully aw that I am committing my- 
self to a review of the entire field of heating 
and ventilation. ‘There is perhaps no_ part 
of this field which is not replete with problems 
which have not been fully solved, many of 
which can in the nature of things never be 
fully solved. j 

‘A considerable part of the science of heat- 
ing and ventilating may be perhaps described 
as a science of leakages. Many of the 
problems which the heating engineer is called 
upon to solve are similar to one which often 
confronts the gas engineer—to determine how 
much of the gas put into a main will leak 
away before it gets to the customer’s burner, 
or shall I say before it gets past the 
customer’s meter? ‘The solution, of course, 
depends entirely on the skill and care with 
which the mains are put in, and perhaps on 
the skill and care with which the customer's 
meter is adjusted, on the quality of the 
ground, and the traftic which passes over it. 
the temperature, and the number and extent 
of the minor earthquakes experienced. It is 
impossitle to determine the quantities with 
precision unless a great many things are 
known which never can be known exactly. 

The function of the heating and ventilating 
engineer is the application and utilisation of 
heat and air. In the broadest sense, all these 
applications may be said to be within his 
sphere. But this is the age of the specialist. 
and the applications of heat and air are so 
numerous that no one branch of engineering 
can sufficiently deal with them all. 

The application of heat and air, as in the 
case of every other branch of engineering, 
has been subdivided into a large number of 
special branches. There is the boiler engineer, 
who deals with their application at high 
temperatures for special purposes ; the power 
engineer, the metallurgical engineer, and 
many others. 

‘Aé the other end of the scale we have the 
refrigerating engineer, whos special function 
is the removal of heat and the expansion of 
air and other gas the consequent attain- 
ment of low temperatures. — 5 ) 

The profession of the heating engineer lies 
somewhere between these limits, within a 
region bound by undefined limits of tempera- 
ture. As regards heat, the greater bulk of 
his work lies between the limits of 30 deg. and 
the koiling-point of water. Of course, there 
are many instances in which he is concerned 
with the maintenance of lower or higher 
temperature than these—up to, say, 600 deg. 
for special industrial purposes—and he is 
sometimes, though rarely, concerned with very 
low temperatures. 

He has sometimes to deal with high-pres- 
sure steam, but rarely above 100 Ik. per 
square inch. His functions, however, in 
practice, go considerably beyond these bare 
limits. 

As for air, he treats it chiefly at atmo- 
spheric pressure in regard to its temperature. 
composition, cleanliness, humidity. He some- 
times has to do with air at low and high 
pressures. He is concerned to some extent 
with air compression. 

He has to do with laundrywork, cooking 
apparatus; he has close connexion with the 
building trades, including that part of the 
structural design which is out of sight— 
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plumbing, drainage. He has to do with 
electricity, as far as this form of energy is 
used for development of heat and for the 
generation of power in small quantities, 
especially for such purposes as the driving of 
fans and laundry machinery. He is also con- 
cerned with constructional work, furnace 
work, refrigeration, and, to some extent, the 
generation of power. 

It will be seen that the sphere of the 
heating engineer cuts into a large number 
of other trades, with all of which he is more 
or less concerned. The special branch: with 
which he is more directly concerned than 
any other is the maintenance of the tempera- 
ture in, and the delivery of air into, in- 
habited buildings. This is the branch with 
which I shall deal in the first place. 

In relation to his clientéle the heating 
engineer occupies a position which is in some 
s different from that occupied by other 


engineers. 

There are few private persons wishing to 
light their houses by electricity, for instance, 
who would endeavour to carry the work out 
without the assistance of a specialist. Few 
persons would venture to put in an engine 
or boiler or even an acetylene gas plant with- 
cut trained assistance. 

On the other hand, the man who wishes his 
house to be heated and ventilated can do 
the work himself after a fashion. He -can 
put large fires in his grate and open his 
window He can buy gas radiators, and con- 
nect them to gas pipes which the gas com- 
pany puts in for him. His domestic staff 
can dry his clothes by hanging them out on 
a line or putting them in front of the fire. 
He can even hire a local plumber to put him 
in boilers and radiators, or if he is of a 
mechanical turn of mind he can even do this 
work with his own hands. 

It does not at first sight appear to be a prob- 
lem of any considerable complexity merely to 
provide a certain amount of heat and a 
certain quantity of air to a building. 

Ii, therefore, the heating engineer is to 
justify his existence, he must be able to 
show that he can do this work so much 
better and more cheaply than the unskilled 
man that it is worth the while of the latter 
to call in his help. 

A considerable part of the real science of 
heating and ventilation consists in the know- 
ledge of how far the laws of mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry are not applicable. 
The study of the negative side of the science 
is, in pra e, at least as important as that 
of the positive side. It is, for instance, easy 
enough to determine what would be the heat 
lost from an air-tight window if there were 
no wind, no rain, and an even temperature 
on each side. One of the essential investiga- 
tions applicable to questions cf this kind is 
how far the ordinary rules of heat trans- 
ission are not applicable to such cases. 
This is the kind of negative science in which 
heating engineering largely consists. 

In this restricted sphere of warming and 
ventilating -uildings ithe fundamental and 
comprehensive problem which the heating 
engineer has to solve is how to provide the 
healthy possible conditions within a 
building at the lowest possible cost. This 
is the parent problem of the whole subject, 
and I shall have to ask you to bear with 
me while I consider it in some detail. 

It is necessary for the fully-equipped prac- 
titioner to appreciate fully every condition 
that bears on the solution of this problem. 
That solution is essentially divided into three 
parts :— 

Firstly, to discover what those conditions 
are, and, secondly, the means by which they 
can be provided; and, thirdly, how they can 
be provided into the easiest and cheapest 
way. 

The third section is an essential part of 
the It may perhaps be granted 
that if a certain temperature 
is maintained on a thermometer, and if a 
certain large regular and liberal supply of 
clean fresh air is thoroughly mixed with the 
air in a room, this does, with certain limits, 
constitute healthy conditions. 

The production even of these simple condi- 
tions in a large number of rooms simul- 
taneously in itself involves the application 
of a large and complicated set of natural laws, 
but the study of these is a comparatively 
simple matter. 
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The heating engineer will in future h 
more and more to inquire what is the cheay 
way in which equally satisfactory eor 
tions can be secured. It would even at ] 
sent be of little use to lay down that, 
order to secure healthy conditions, cert 
results must ke obtained, if the obtain 
of those results is so expensive that 
ordinary citizen could not hope to aff 
them. The effect of increasing the stringe 
of the requirements is that the ordin 
citizen or even the ordinary committee 0 
public body endeavours to do without th 
and takes the risk of the results, or 
endeavours to get what he considers to 
tolerable conditions for himself by me 
cheaper in first cost. It is for the heat 
engineer to know not only what are fl 
most desirable conditions, but also how t 
can now be secured, and the factors wl 
bear on the relative cost of the vam 
methods at present known, and also wha 
the lowest conc ole cost at which § 
conditions can possibly be obtained. 

There are two distinct elements in 
technical success of an installation of h 
ing and ventilation, apart from the quest 
of cost. The perfectly-successful plant is 
which secures conditions within a buile 
which are healthy as living in the © 
air, and produces a feeling of perfect com 
in the persons using the r 
these two conditions are both satisfied @ 
is always room for improvement in the ré 
obtained. No conditions can ke consid 
satisfactory, even for a time, however heal 
they may be, unless a person subjected 
those conditions is maintained in a stat 
reasonable bodily comfort. If he is 
actually conscious of his bodily comfort 
ought at least to be unconscious of any 
comfort. 

This element, therefore, though import 
is certainly secondary in real importance, 
the commercial engineer it is more impor 
than the other element. A heating engi 
who produces conditions which are une 
fortable is brought to book at once. Ti 
produces ‘conditions which are unhea 
though comfortable, he may never be brot 
to book till the day of judgment, and 
haps not then if he pleads ignorance 
throws thé responsibility, as I think Ts 
be able to show, in present conditions, 
has a perfect right to do, on the me 
authorities, and on the persons respon 
for the control of finance. 

Tt would perhaps be satisfactory from ap 
of view of comfort that a person should be 
conscious that any system of heating and ¥ 
lation exists or is absent when suitakly 
and engaged in any ordinary occupation— 
is, that he should be conscious of né@ 
heat nor cold, stuffiness nor draughtiness 

It has latterly been the custom to 1 
pulmonary diseases, such as phthisis, by 1 
is known as the open-air treatment. 
lowness of temperature to which sufferers 
often subjected in carrying out this treat 
is not infrequently, indeed, usually sue 
to produce, especially at first, more or 
acute discomfort. Such conditions 1 
nevertheless been proved to be of ¢ 
advantage. 

The patient experiences a positive fe 
of comfort when he allows himself t 
closed in a room that is warm. Such 6 
tions, though extremely comfortable for 
time, have a most prejudicial effect om 
health of the recovering patient. It is 
deed, quite easy to conceive that perk 
comfortable conditions might be attaine 
a room which were nevertheless act 
dangerous. 

It is thus clear that there is no esse 
connexior between feelings of bodily con 
and the prevalence of healthy condit 
though it is probable that a constant 
valence of conditions which are necess 
uncomfortable does tend to be prejudich 
health. It is not easy to define either ~ 
constitutes comfortable _ conditions, 
healthy conditions. Individuals differ gr 
in their estimate of bodily comfort. 
tions which to one person are perf 
comfortable, may to differently-constit 
persons represent the acme’ of discomfort. 

In this latter connexion one of the 
difficulties arises from the fact that Ni 
has made the human body singularly a 
able to whatever conditions it may be p 
in. ‘Indeed, it is held by some of the 
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reed medical.thinkers that one of. the 
tions essential to bodily well-being is 
ant change of condition, and that there- 
to maintain a suitable standard of 
1 constant change of atmospheric con- 
1 of some kind is essential. 
order to be able even to commence his 
on accurate lines the engineer requires 
iow in minute detail what is the con- 
1 of the atmosphere as regards chemical 
osition, temperature, humidity, and 
ment, which must be maintained in a 
in order to secure not only comfort, 
also healthy conditions. The nature of 
nyestigation which must be undertaken 
‘der fnat this information may be ob- 
d is, as I have said, of the miost difficult 
vcter known to modern science. For 
yeason, no scientific instruments have 
or possibly can be, devised which will 
‘the information directly, and even if 
an instrument were in existence pro- 
d observations of such a __ difficult 
icter would be necessary that is almost 
nd . possibility that the information 
id be eyer obtained. 
e chief function of ventilation is held by 
of the most eminent authorities to adapt 
condition of the air so that it will be 
ble for helping to maintain the proper 
temperature. 
jst of the theories as to the function of 
ation which have done duty for the 
hundreds of years, or since mankind 
thought on the subject at all, have been 
ed by recent experiments to be wholly 
1eous. It is not very long since that carbon 
de was regarded as an active respiratory 
m, and the quantity of this poison in 
thing air determined its value or healthi- 
It is now known to be not in the 
deleterious, even in quantities vastly 
xcess of that contained in the worst 
le breathing air. 
ording to Dr. Leonard Hill, up to 300 to 
parts per 10,000 it has no considerable 
t on the organism. By another of those 
rellous automatic regulating mechanisms, 
excess of CO, simply stimulates the 
thing, the effect of which is that a 
m immersed in such an atmosphere com- 
ces to breathe very deeply. It does not 
he least increase the. amount of COs in 
Elood. Small percentages of 100 to 200 
s per 10,000 are of no account. Six 
lred parts per 10,000 produce headache, 
itation of the heart, sweating, and the 
thing becomes distressing. Higher per- 
ages, 1,100 to 1,200 parts per 10,000 pro- 
-coma, but do not quickly destroy life. 
a extraordinary fact is that the quantity 
10; in the blood is kept constant what- 
the nature of the atmosphere breathed, 
the automatic regulatory effect of the 
in the blood on the respiratory centres. 
Then it is considered that the rough rule 
humb hitherto used by the ventilating 
neer that the proportion of CO, in the 
thing air must not exceed ten paits per 
00, and that this rule was originally 
ved at by assuming the theory that CO, 
n active poison, it will be seen that a 
eal change in practice may possibly be 
sight, although even now the greatest 
jorities on hygiene adopt this or a similar 
s based on a microscopic percentage of CO., 
nother similar theory which has also been 
mily exploded is that an excess of orygen 
the breathing air produces more iapid 
bustion and so endangers life by burning 
the body too quickly. It is now known 
; the body cannot ke made to burn 
ker, like a fire, by a greater supply of 
gen. A very large exc however, is 
jonous, and arrests the metabolism of the 


y defect in the quantity of oxygen, 
h as from 21 to 15 per cent. of the 
ntity normally present in breathing air, is 
; known to have very little effect on a 
Ithy subject. A candle will not burn in 
containing less oxygen than 17 per cent. 
m atmosphere, but the percentage can be 
ered to about fourteen without notably 
cting the bodily functions. ‘The propor- 
1 normally present in the air is about 
per cent. With 12 per cent. only the 
athing becomes altered. With 10 per cent. 
colour of the face takes on a leaden hue, 
heart palpitates, and bodily and mental 
vity become difficult. At about 6 per 
bt. consciousness is lost, and death takes 
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place when the oxygen sinks to 8 to 
4 per cent., or about one-sixth part of the 
quantity normally present in breathing air. 
Another theory largely held, but now 
proved wholly erroneous, is that the presence 
of ozone destroys the organic’ germs in the 


air, and has a stimulating etiecb on the 
organism. The extremely minute quantitie: 
of ozone, however, present in ordinary air 


now known to have no such effect. It is 
true that concentrated ozone will destroy or 
oxidise germs, but if czone existed in the air 
in sufficient quantity to do any damage to 
the bacteria it would produce inflammation 
in the lungs of persons breathing it. What 
has been supposed to be the odour of ozone 
in seaside air is now known to ke the slight 
smell of ng seaweed, and it is certain 
that there is no greater proportion of ozone 
in seaside air than there is in any other air. 

On the authority of Haldane, there is no 
evidence whatever of the stence of any 
poisonous organic impurity in the air of 
crowded rooms. Expired air is certainly 
entirely void of particulate matter; it is, in 
fact, much freer from germs than is the 
ordinary air of the street. 

The smell which is noticeable in crowded 
yooms, especially in an assembly of un- 
cleanly persons is now known to consist of 
the products of putrefaction of particles of 
dirt on the skin and on the clothes. It has 
no detrimental effect whatever except that 
it produces a feeling of nausea in persons 
of wzsthetic temperament. 

It will be thus seén that all the explana- 
tions that have done duty in the past of the 
undoubted evil effects of breathing bad air 
ave definitely disproved, and it has not even 
yet been definitely settled what is the feature 
of vitiaféd air which does, in fact, or which 
to produce results prejudicial to health 
esh air, which has a contrary effect. 

The smell, temperature, degree of humidit 
and absence of movement of breathed a 
as weli as the presence of disease germs are 
causes which so far as is at present known 
produce evil results, but what degree of 
absence of these features is necessary that 
there may be no eyil results whatever is 
not known, and perhaps cannot be exactly 
known for the reasons previously stated. 

Tt is probable that the best opinion on the 
point is fairly unanimous that the chief evil 
effects are due to the temperature and the 
moisture in bad air, which exercise a bad 
effect on the working of the automatic 
temperature mechanism of the kody. 

The presence of these features in bad air 
make it more difficult for the surplus heat 
to be abstracted from the body, and produce 
lts which are a direct consequence of that 
effect. Very little consideration, therefore, 
will show us what the radical alteration in 
the theories of ventilation these facts, assum- 
ing them to be well established, must produce, 
and it is difficult to say what changes in 
practice we are on the eve of witnessing on 
account of these discoveries 

It is only within comparatively recent years 
that much attention has been devoted to the 
humidity of the air as an element in efficient 
ventilation. If the air is too dry, say, below 
., it has certain evil results. It takes up 
moisture from every object that will yield it, 
hrinkage of wood, produces cracks 
in floors and fissures in beams, and damages 
furniture. Its effect on the human organism 
is that it absorbs moisture from the skin, 
from the nasal passages, mouth, the throat, 
and the lungs. It makes the skin dry and 
rough, and aggravates throat and_catarrhal 
troubles, and is in some cases the developing 
cause of such disorders. 

Persons are, as a rule, constantly p: 
into and out of rooms, which may 
dry, into the outside air, which may be very 
moist owing to its lower temperature. ‘This 
is probably the cause of colds and inflamma- 
tion of the throat and bronchial passages. It 
produces in some persons a feeling of lassi- 
tude. It has a tendency to lower the 
temperature of the skin too vidly, owing 
to a rapid aksorption of moisture. On the 
other hand, air that is too damp interferes 
with the normal loss of heat from pe 
and again causes a feeling of oppre 
Now, it is difficult to conceive that varia- 
fions in the humidity alone can be very 
serious, because Nature provides an atmo- 
sphere which extremely variable in 
humidity. 


ing 
be very 
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There is one feature in vitiated air which is 
not directly connected with its chemical 
composition, but is of very great importance 
in connexion with healthiness of living inside 
four walls, that is the amount and character 
of the dust in the air. Any person who has 
watched closely the course of a beam of sun- 
light through the air of a room cannot fail 
to have observed the innumerable multitudes 
of dust particles which appear to fill every 
cubic inch of space. Vhe very ‘smallest 
movement sets in motion uncountable millions 
of dust particles, and, if a close watch be 
kept on the air passing into the nose or 
mouth of the persons breathing, these 
particles can be actually seen entering these 
passages. As expired ait is practically free 
of all particulate matter, it is clear that the 
dust entering the body through the nose 
and mouth remains there. Since among these 
millions dust particles there must be a large 
number of disease germs, it is obvious that 
every human being is exposed every breath 
he takes to the attacks of diseases. ~ 

The particular feature of ventilation which 
helps in removing the dust is that the ex- 
haust or foul air should ke taken from the 
yery lowest possible level—if possible from 
& horizontal grating in the floor—but in any 
case through an aperture right at the floor 
level, such that there is no sill of unper- 
forated ledge between the actual floor level 
and the hole through which the air pi 
The reason is that it is found on analysis 
that there a much greater concentration 
of dust particles close to the floor than any- 
where else, and the number of particles 
always incre: the nearet the floor. 

When air rmed by contact with hot 
surfaces there is, to my mind, a great deal of 
evidence to show that it undergoes some 
change, the nature of which, so far as I know, 
has never been properly defined, and I dm 
hot sure that even the existence of a change 
is generally recognised. I can only define 
the effect of the change as a devitalisation. 
In my own mind I am satisfied that this 
change does take place, apart from the change 
of temperature, the change in the quantity of 
CO;, or in humidity. I have no doubt it 
has much to do with the prevalent unpopu- 
larity of central heating for private houses 
and other buildings as now practised in this 
country and elsewhere, and particularly with 
the unpopularity of the Plenum system. ‘The 
investigation is difficult because at least half 
of the necessary observations relate to matters 
which are purely subjective. It has to do 
with the variable sensations of individuals. 
So far as my experience goes, air is not 
affected in this sense by a surface below a 
temperature of 130 deg. Fahr. Above this 
temperature it is always noticeable by people 
who are affected by it, and the hotter the 
surface the more it is noticeakle. It is some- 
thing, I believe, quite different from the 
burnt smell which emanates from very hot 
radiators, and which indefinitely resembles 
the smell of wet paint.. The latter smell is 
said to be due to the charving of organic 
particles, but I am certain that the feeling 

itude to which T have alluded is some- 
thing different from the presence of this smell. 

May I now review the position in which 
the above discussion leaves us, as seen from 
the point of view of the ventilating engineer? 
Flsase observe that I have not yet said any- 
thing whatever in regard to heating, nor in 
regard to cost; I have only considered the 
outlines of the root problem of the ventilat- 
ing engineer, that fundamental problem 
which meets him at the very outset—what is 
good air and what bad? ~ 

The object is to attain healthy and com- 
fortakle conditions by regulating the com- 
ion of the air in a room in the broadest 
sense. We know. from experience that un- 
treated vitiated air is injurious to breathe; 
of that there can be no possible doubt. 
Neither is there any possible doubt that the 
air which Nature provides is generally good 
to breathe as regards chemical composition. 

It is, however, within the region of doubt 
whether and to what extent natural air can 
be improved for breathing purposes by alter- 
ing its temperature and humidity and by 
extracting some of its dust. Nature provides 
elaborate automatic regulating mechanisms in 
ihe human ‘body which counteract the effect 
of variable temperatures, humidity, and ex- 
cessive COy, and to some unknowable extent 
provides for the elimination of dust entering 
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the mouth and nose. It is more than a 
probability. that it is conducive to health to 
give these automatic mechanisms plenty to 
do in order to keep them alive. In other 
words, it is not healthy to make the air so 
uniform, draughtless, and generally perfect 
that the automatic mechanisms are allowed 
to perish or deteriorate ky atrophy. 

It appears to me to be doubtful whether 
heating air by means of hot surface does not 
destroy its vitality. If it is so, the reason for 
it is entirely unknown. Now we know, or 
think we know, what is the chemical composi- 
tion of atmospheric air, although it is more 
than a little disconcerting to reflect that it 
is only within the past few years that some 
hitherto entirely unknown elements have 
been. discovered in atmospheric air in com- 
paratively large quantity. I do not know 
that any attempt has been made to ascertain 
what effect, if any, these newly-discovered 
elements have on the human body 

We also know, in the same doubtful and 
expectant fashion, what is the composition 
of-expired air, but we do not know, and 
apparently no man can tell us with certainty, 
which are the features of expired air, which 
are deleterious. 

We are told that it is not the excess of 
carbon dioxide, since vastly greater quanti- 
ties of this gas can be endured without the 
slightest effect. It is not the deficiency in 
the quantity of oxygen, nor the absence of 
ozone. The no poisonous organic im- 
purity in expired air. There is, however. 
smell in a crowded room which, though easily 


the dangerous ingredient in. air is 
to be dust. Dust is not generally dangerou 
of an inorganic character, or even if ¢ 
and free from certain bacteria or mi 
organisms, which- are the exciting cause of 
certain diseases. What, then, is the trouble 
with vitiated air? The only answer that it 
is possible to give to this inquiry at present 
is that it is probably the temperature and 
humidity ([ ask you to mark that word 
“probably ’’); it has possibly something to 
do with the smell, and possibly something to do 
with the germs, if and when unhealthy 
persons are present. It may be the lack of 
movement. It needs no explanation to show 
from this analysis that if a ventilating 
engineer wishes to tackle this root problem 
on sound lines this analysis affords him no 
assistance whatever. 

It is clear that at least one solution con- 

sists of making the air in a room good to 
breathe by sweeping such vast quantities of 
atmospheric air through it that the difference 
between the composition of the inside and the 
outside air is microscopic. This is a kind of 
counsel of despair. A man normally takes 
into his lungs 24 cubic ft. or 25 cubic ft. of 
air per hour. He completely consumes the 
oxygen in 5 cubic ft. 
_ All our medical authorities, after explain- 
ing to us that this or that or the other is 
not the dangerous ingredient in vitiated air, 
are careful to safeguard themselves by stating 
that all they have said does not operate as 
an argument in favour of diminishing the 
maximum degree of carbonic impurity to be 
allowed in_ breathing air. ; 

I hope I shall not be taken to be commit- 
ting the absurdity of depreciating the achieve- 
ments of physiology, that is far from my 
intention.. I yield to nod man in my pro- 
found admiration for what has been done in 
this direction. I wish merely to emphasise 
the extraordinary difficulty—I had . almost 
said the impossibility—of obtaining any reli- 
able results.on a matter of such difficulty 


: scientific solution of this root proklem 
is to provide him with 200 times as much 
at least, or, for good ventilation, with 1,000 
times as much. If in any other branch of 
engineering your authorities demanded a 
factor of safety of from 200-1,000, what con- 
clusion would you draw as to the state of 
knowledge in that branch? 

But we may be told that fresh air is cheap 
enough; we can get any amount of it for 
nothing, and we.at least know with a sort 
of wavering uncertainty that if we do u 
plenty of it the result is good. But is fresh 
air so cheap? 

Tt must not.be forgotten that whether it is 
good for them or not people will not have 
plenty of fresh air unless it ig warmed, and 
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unless it is introduced without draught, and 
that to warm in the most economical way 
16,000 cubic ft. of fresh air costs roughly 
1 Ib. of coal. 

If every person in this country, where the 
climate is mild, were supplied even with 
2,000 cubic ft..of fresh air per hour, duly 
warmed according to the latest Board of 
Guardians’ notions of health and comfort for 
paupers, it would cost some ten or twenty 
million tons of coal every ordinary winter, 
even in a mild climate like this. Every 
human being gives off per hour a quantity 
of heat which may be set down as roughly 
400-450 B.T.U. This heat is carried away 
along with the other heat in the ventilating 
air. We are told even that one of the objects 
of ventilation is to carry this heat away when 
all the time we are flinging into the air 
additional heat, which is also enormously 
expensive in the m: and which is also 
wasted. 

Observe the extreme want of logic in the 
whole proceeding. The heat in the air as 
such serves no useful purpose; the vast pro- 
portion of it which is blown through the room 
serves no useful purpose beyond that of dilut- 
ing to a certain arbitrary degree certain pro- 
ducts which medical authorities tell us are not 
in the least deleterious, and all this in order 
to mask the operation of certain products 
which appear to be unrecognised, but which 
certainly are deleterious, for there can be 
no question that respired air is deleterious to 
breathe. 

What the engineer wants to know is pre- 
cisely, this: If a thousand persons are en- 
closed in an air-tight room, which is main- 
tained at, say, 60 deg. by some means; if we 
remove 900 cubic ft. of CO,, per hour from 
the air of the xyoom, and 70 lb of moisture, 


and restore 1,000 cubic ft. of oxygen to it, 
and remove 400,000 thermal units; and if 
some means can be found to remove the 


organic smells and the dust, ‘will the air be 
kept in a perfectly fit state to breathe? Will 


it, in fact, be as good as the outside air? ' If 
? 


not, why not? And what else is necessar 

It is in order to id—I will not say 
shirk—the solution of this and similar prob- 
lems that we are compelled at present to 
adopt the device of flooding the interior of a 
building with vast quantities of fresh air. 
At any rate, this is the best solution that 
has been hitherto devised, expensive though 
it is. At present, the problem is not really 
acute, because the world’s coal supplies are 
still adequate, but the problem will ass 
another shape when this is not the case. 


Professor Cormack proposed a vote of 
thanks to Sir Aston Wekb for presiding. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne, 

in seconding, said that Dr. Leonard Hill had 
been making certain experiments on human 
beings, and his conclusions seemed to point 
to the fact that we attached too much import- 
ance to the carbon dioxide in the air, and 
that larger quantities can be inhaled with- 
out any detriment whatever. Temperature 
and humidity brought sickness, nausea, and 
fatigue; what we wanted was a cool, dry 
atmosphere. If, as the lecturer had shown, 
microbes increased according to the age of 
houses, cathedrals and mansions would need 
to be pulled down and rebuilt every twenty 
years. The problem had been complicated 
by past Budgets. But under previous 
Budgets there had keen a window tax, yield- 
ing two millions per annum, under which 
kylight and every zinc plate for ventila- 


tion liable to taxation.. Architects 

z es with as few windows as possible, 
and in Edinburgh a number of buildings were 
erected without windows at. all, lighted 


entirely by artificial light. 

‘The resolution was carried, and Sir Aston 
Webb, in responding, said that before archi- 
tects could do. much they must have some 
definite data from scientific men on which to 
found a scheme of ventilation. The engineer 
wanted to lay down his scheme and get the 
architect to put his buildings round it, but 
that was not always possible. 


———-~-» —____ 


NEW COAL EXCHANGE, SWANSEA. 

This building is to be erected at a cost of 

20,000, from the designs of Mr. C. 'T. Buihen; 

architect. of Swansea. The designs 
selected by means of a competition, ~ 


were 
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TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDE 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT 


London and Westminster Bank, Ltd., y, ’ 
London County Council. 
bunal 


Tue T 
Building 


he Lon 
, Chairm 
last. Prid 
appeal of 
London and Westminster Bank against 
decision of the Superintending Architect 
rd to the building lines of Wimble 
-road and Augustus-road. Mr. Courth 
Munroe represented the appellants, and 1 
Daldy the respondent 
The fé of the case, which occupied 
greater t of two days, and was repor 
in the Builder of October 20, were as follows 
The bank bought a piece of land some ye 
at the cor of Wimbledon Park-road ¢ 
Augustus-road, Southiields, in view of fut 
development of the district. there being at 
time no buildings in the road between Sor 
fields Station and the County boundary. 
Bank Company heard that some villas W 
going to be erected in Augustus-road, and 
prevent any building line being established 
their detriment they commenced the bu 
ing of their bank premises, and, proceed 
very slowly, got far as the first. story ¢ 
then stopped wor action of 
Superintending ed a build 


owing to the 
rchitect, who fi 


line for both Wimbledon Park-road ¢% 
Augustus-road, The Superintending Archit 
took existing buildings. at Seymour-ro 


nearly a mile away, as determining the bu 
ing line of Wimbledon Park-road, and hed 
took the villas nearly erected in the Augus 
road at the time of his t as the build 
line of Augustus-road. Further, it was alle, 
that in determining the building line in 
Wimbledon Park-roud, he took account of 
bend in the road, where the bank premi 
were situated, and the result of the fixing 
the two lines was to practically destroy 
bank site. The contention of the appella 
was that the whole of Wimbledon Pa 
ought not to have been taken into consilil 
tion in fixing the line, and, further, that 
bank was erected first in Augustus-road, a 
th building line was set up. The Cow 
Council held that the Superintending Are 
tect did right in taking the whole road ii 
account, and that there was no reason ¥ 
that part from Augustus-road to the Com 
ibang should be deemed to be a differ 
part of the road. With regard to 1 
Augustus-road, the contention was that 4 
Superintending Architect was bound to té 
into account the buildings already there wl 
he visited the place, and these buildings wi 
the villas erec at the same time that 
bank was be cted. There 
conflict of evidence to whether 
or the villas were erected first. 
The Chairman said the Tribunal found th 


was $0 
the ba 


was no general line of buildings exe 
between points A and B on the architec 
certificate plan, ‘These points really w 


between Seymour-road and the beginning 
the property of the railway company. W 
regard to Augustus-road, they found there y 
neral building line except between poi 
ed A and B, which was between Albe 
road and the beginning of the bank proper 

The effect of the decision was that th 
was no building line where the bank premi 
were erected. 

Mr. Munroe asked that, as the bank h 
succeeded in both particulars, they should 
awarded costs. 

The Tribunal decided that, taking all 1 
circumstances into account, no order shot 
be made as to costs. 


London County Council vy. Corbett (now Lt 
Rowallan). 

On Friday last the Tribunal of Appeal : 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, to ae i 
parties in the matter of an application 
the London County Council with reference 
the order of the Tribunal, dated August 
1906, and the undertaking given by Mr. 
Cameron Corbett (now Lord* Rowallan) 
respect to the formation of streets on { 
St. German’s Estate, leading out. of 
southern site of Dowanhill-road. Mr. . Ge 
Walsh represented the London County Coun 
and Mr. Macmin the owner of the | 
German’s Estate. 

Mr. Walsh explained that on August 
1905, the Tribunal made an order preventi 
ihe owner of the St. German's Estate for 
period of five urs from building on certa 
portions of their estate so as to enable, if 


s thought proper, for roads to be -ma 
giving communication with the. Forster Hst 
which adjoined St. German’s Estate. 


Mr. Macmin took the preliminary. objecti 
that the covenant which Lord Rowall 
entered into was dead. The order of t 


| 
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nal said that the County Council should 
liberty at any time before September 29, 
o apply to the Tribunal for an extension 
. order, whilst Lord Rowallan entered 
covenant not to build on the portions 
estate mentioned before September 29, 
pat date was passed, and he contended 
ne covenant was dead and could not be 
with. 
‘Chairman said notice was given by the 
y Council on September 13, and he over- 
the objection. 
Walsh, by means of plans 
ribunal how the two estate 
ad asked that the order re cting build- 
1 the points shown on the St. German’s 
should be extended for a period. 
Alfred Milwood, from the department 
‘Superintending Architect of the London 
y Council, said he visited the estate on 
x 6. He explained the condition of 
with regard to the roads on the Forster 


explained to 
were laid 


wering the Chairman, witness said that 
d had been sanctioned on the Forster 
and agreed upon by the parties, and 
was a legal obligation to make it, which 
give communication between the estates, 
Chairman said that being so they did 
ant to go into. the state of the road. 
was plenty of power under the London 


Walsh said that was his difficulty. 
ypment had been so slow on the Forster 
‘that they had no guarantee that the 
would be made. Hence they asked for 
ension of the order for a time. 
$s expressed the opinion that the 
ion on the St. German’s Estate should 
ained for the present until the roads on 
orster ate were made. 

Stewart (a member of the Tribunal) 
seemed as if the County Council wanted 
xp their pressure on one estate, to get 
to bring pressure on the other estate to 
roads. 

Macmin: Yes, and over whom we have 
rtrol. 

Chairman said the idea of holding this 
pen seemed to be to make the Forster 
go quicker. 
stioned by Mr. Macmin, witness admitted 
vyhen the County Council sanctioned a 
group of roads on the Forster Estate 
made no provision or agreement to 
struction of the roads to. take in the 

of land reserved under the order of 
ribunal. 

Walsh said that there was an appeal 
> Forster Estate to the Tribunal in 1907, 
he caso was adjourned for the express 
se of negotiations taking place between 
ities regarding the joining up of these 

The case had never been resumed. 

x considerable discussion with regard’ to 
er the appeal of the Forster Estate in 
iad reference to dealing with the land 
ed by the order, 

Chairman id they had better leave 
latter out and confine themselves solely 
stion of whether the roads sanctioned 
orster Estate did afford such com- 
ation between the estates as would make 
sirictions on the land on the St. German’s 
; unnecessary. 

Ernest Van Putten, Engineer and Sur- 
to the Lewisham Borough Council, said 
lis view was that the residents in Birk- 
2 roads, and other roads on 
Estate, would suffer great 
; in getting to Bellingham and 
ley Stations unless they got a further 
unication. 

J. Slater (a member of the Tribunal) 
hat even if they retained the restriction, 
power had*cither the Council or the 
nal to say that a-road should be made? 
ness said he thought by negotiation with 
ont Estate they might over the 
ity. 

Slater said that was what they tried to 
ur years ago. 
ness said at that time the Forster Estate 
absolutely agains} making any communi- 


at all. Now, however, they were mak- 
vo roa and they might be induced to 


a third to communicate with Muirkirk- 


Macmin said he had the Surveyor of 
orster Estate present, who would say his 
shad absolutely no intention of making 
ird road. They did not want communi- 


with the St. German’s Estate, as they 
ered their property was supe to that 


2 St. German’s Estate. After five years 
ught they ought to be able to wind up 
estate. He submitted that the communi- 
s which were wanted: five years ago had 
made on the Forster Hstate. 

x further discussion between the varties, 
hairman said the Tribunal felt that the 
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St. German’s Estate owners ought to have the 
opportunity of winding up their estate, and 
suggested that the parties should try to 
at a settlement. 
Iitimately the case was adjourned for the 
following suggestions to be considered :—The 
St. German’s Estate to be at liberty to make 
a road in continuation of Muirkirk-road up to 
the estate boundary, although such road would 
be a cul de sac. The St. German’s Estate to 
be ‘at liberty to build houses fronting such 


road, and ihe restriction on the continuation 
of Ardock-road to be not e these 
suggestions to be the subje reement, 


between the Council to the estate, or to be 
made the order of the Tribunal. 

Mr. Macmin said if they agreed they would 
come before the Tribunal with the minutes 
of an order. 

No order was made as to costs. 


—_—_e<>-e———_- 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


n the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
Council, on October 26, the following, 
+ other matters, were dealt with :— 

ning of Argyll-place—The Improve- 
ments Committee reported having considered 
communications from H.M. Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to the effect that it will 
shortly be necessary to settle definitely designs 
for the rebuilding of Crown property in various 
parts of Regent-street, and as a result the 
Commitiee considered that the widening of 
Argyll-street at its junction with Regent-street 
should be now decided upon, as such a widen- 
ing is likely in the future to lead to the 
development of Great Marlborough-street into 
an alternative thoroughfare to Oxford-street, 
and Soho. They _there- 
Council should pur- 
1,107 sq. ft. of land 
which will allow the widening 
between Regent-street ‘and 
Kingley-street, to 60 ft. Mr. G. W. Lawrence 
pointed out that the matter wanted careful 
consideration, because great would be the 
boon in making the alternative thoroughfare, 
still it must be realised that the rest of the 
roadway would probably remain narrow for 
several generations. Ir. H. Simm pointed 
out that the price asked was an enormous one, 
and practically represented 8001. per foot for 


se from the Crown 


16,500/., 


Il-place, 


20 ft. of Regent-street. After further discus- 

sion the recommendation was ed to. 
Widening of Pimlico-read.— me Com- 

mittee stated that the Highways Committee 


had asked them to consider the question of 
improving the junction of Commercial-road 
and Ebury Bridge, by the removal of No. 1, 


Pimlico-road. At the present time the Com- 
mittee did not feel justified in materially 
altering the property, which is occupied by the 
Council. .They are of opinion, however, that 
the site should be dealt with by a comprehen- 


suitable improvement 
meantime they agreed that 
should be set back 3 ft. 


pues A Se 
LAW REPORT. 


the pavement 


Krxe’s BENncH DIvIsIon. 

(Before Mr. Justice CoLeRtmes.) 
Alleged Dangerous Premises at Islington. 
Sugden v. City of London Brewery Company. 
Tus case was heard last week, an action by 
the plaintiff to recover of . the 
Island Queen public-house, r are, 
Islington, together with the outbuildin and 
offices. It raised the question whether the 
tenants of public-house premises with out- 
buildings and stables were liable to ‘rebuild 
a portion of the premises pulled down in con- 
formity with a notice from the lecal authority 
that the premises were in. a ruinous and 

dangerous condition. 

Mr. I. B. Matthews appeared for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Edgar Foa for the defendants. 

Mr. Matthews said it was alleged that there 
had been .a breach by the tenants of the 
covenants to repair. In May, 1910, the stables 
had fallen into such a state of disrepair that a 
notice was served upon the tenants, under the 
Conveyancing iring them to do the 
necessary repair ed, and the ques- 
tion was whether upon the facts, which were 
really undisputed, the landlord was right in 
seeking to recoyer possession. The indenture 
was dated September 20, 1894, and the covenant 
provided for proper repair of the premises. 
The defendants pleaded ‘that the stables were 
originally of defective construction, and that 
it was due to that fact that they had_ fallen 
into a dangerous condition. They further 
pleaded that the continuance of the covenant 
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became impossible in consequence of the notice 
of the County Council. : 

The defence (went on Counsel) was evidently 
based upon the application of the case to that 
of Lister 2. Lane. By Lister v. Lane, if one 
leased to a man a house which at the time of 
the demise was so faultily constructed that it 
was bound to tumble to pieces before the 
expiration of the term under the covenant to 
repair, then the man was not obliged to 
rebuild. He (Counsel) submitted that Lister v. 
Lane only applied when the whole of the 
subject-matter at the time of the demise was 
in the condition which brought about the state 
of things complained of. Where only a sub- 
sidiary portion of that which was demised had 
fallen into disrepair, Lister v. Lan ould have 
no sort of application. The stables in thisscase 
were a subsidiary part of the whole property 
demised. The plaintiff did not accept; the 
defendant’s view that the dangerous condition 
of the stables was due to the settling of the 
foundation. He attributed the dangerous con- 
dition to a weight being placed on the floor of 
the loft greater than the floor was calculated 
to bear, thus causing the walls to be thrust 
out of the perpendicular. U due weight had 
heen placed upon the rafters. The defects 
might have been repaired if they had been 
attended to in time. Sea ae 

Evidence was called for the plaintiff in 
support of the contention that the dangerous 
condition of the stables was attributable to 
(ndue weight having been placed on the floor 
of the loft. : 

On behalf of the defendants evidence was 
called to prove that the ground on which the 
stables were erected was made up, and that 
the foundation of the building was bad, i 

Without hearing Mr. Foa on the law, his 
Lordship gave judgment. for the defendants. 
He came to the conclusion that the walls 
were erected on a bad foundation, and that 
the roof was of defective and faulty construc- 
tion. If he was right in the view that these 
were the causes which produced the mischief, 
then they did not come within the provisions 
Sf the covenants of the lease, and it did not 
lie on the tenants to make good the mischief 
caused by those two defects 

Judement was accordingly 
defendants, with costs. 


+ —— 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Committee have decided 
that the work of erecting a school for 860 
children should be proceeded with. 

Bethnal Green.—With regard to the altera: 
tions to be carried out at the Public Baths 
and Washhouses, where the committee-room 
and superintendent's office is to be conv sree 
into eleven men’s first-class baths, the fol lowe 
ing. tenders have been accepted : —Messrs. 
Measures Brothers, Ltd steel girder and Ie 
shoal atanchions, 160) 1s.; Messrs, Doulton ¢ 
Co.,: Lid., eleven porcelain baths and pee 
1551. 7s. 6d.; Mes _ Ellis, Geary, & Co.. 
terrazzo work, partitions, and | flooring, 
75l. 19s. Sd. ; Messrs. aa Wonter Smith, Gray, 
5 C calorifier, 711. 10s. 

° roydon.—An offer of 4,2007. has been re- 
ceived from Dr, Carnegie for the erection of 
a public library at Thornton Heath. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
Drake Bros., Shirley, near 

houses, Silverleigh-road; Mr. 
Sherwood-road, five houses. 

East Barnet Valley.—The 
instructed to report as to 
vyeniences at the top of Stat oad 3 
the Arch, Hast Bi rnet-road. Paving _ wo 8 
are to be carried out in Bulwer-road, Leicester- 
road, Station-road, Lytton-avenue, and 
Victoria-a venue. 

Hammersmith.—The 


entered for the 


Acton.—The Works 


for public con- 
n-road and near 


Council have decided 


rai Sbjection to the proposal of the 
Loe eSrvot the St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic 
Schools, Rylett-road, Hi ammersmith, to enlarge 
such buildings. The tender of Plascom, Lt 
Wolverhampton, has been accepted for payne 
the carriageway of Wells-oad: with 2in. old 
macadam mixed with Plascom for first. layer, 
and 2-in. of new granite grouted with Plascom 
for the second layer, at 3s. 6d. per yard super. 
A plan has been passed for the erection of a 
billiard hall on the site of Nos. 150, 152. and 
152a, King-street, for the Temperance Billiard 
Halls, Ltd. ee 
Hanwell.—The- Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare estimates for the wood-paving of 
the margins of *L bridge-road, from Boston- 
road to Church-road: Instructions have been 
given to the Surveyor to_prepare plans and 
estimates: for making-up Cowper-road. 
Hendon.—Venders are to be invited by the 
Rural District Council for the construction of 
an observation. ward at the Isolation Hospital. 
The following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
W. Chemsgrove, fifteen -houses, Bolton-road, 
Pinner: Mr. A.’ W. Marshall, five houses, 
West End-lane; Mr. H. R. Matthews, garage, 
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. The Broadway, Harrow Weald; Mr. R. 
Murray, offices and transformer-room, Manor- 
for the North Metropolitan 
Company. _ Plans have been 
lodged by, Mess 3. & E. Steele for five 
houses, Longley-roa Pinner. 

Heston and Isleworth.—The following plans 
have been passed :—Me: Fuller, Smith, & 
Turner, alterations to Cross Lances, Hounslow, 
and to the Swan, Isleworth; Mr. W. H. Ansell, 
additions to Wavertree, St. Peter ad, St. 
Ma et’s; Messrs. Nowell Parr & Kates, 
alterations to Lord Clyde and Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Hounslow, the Victoria Tavern and 
Red Lion, Isleworth, and the Jolly Farmer, 
Hounslow. Messrs. Smee & Houchin have 
lodged a plan for a chapel in Staines-road, 
Hounslow. 

Holborn.—The Council have agreed to the 
application of Mr. J. Sawyer, on beha 
Messrs. A. W. Gam Ltd., for perm 
extend the existing sub under Robin Hood- 
yard. The Borough Surveyor has been in- 
structed, owing to bsidence of the roadway 


Electric 


station ata 

ing plans have been passed :—Messrs. J. D. & 
8. J. Mould, hall, Richmond-road ; ade) AEs 
Dunn for Mrs. Stroud, twenty-four hou: 
Farnham-road; Mr. A. T. Haines, for 
GC. G. Roo four houses, Bradford-road ; 
G. Smith, five houses, Brook-road; Mr. 
Derreti, four houses, Abbey-road. 

Middlesex.—Land situated in the Edgware- 
road adjacent to the Silk Bridge ov 
Silk Stream arm of the Brent reser 
to be purchased from the Ecclesiast 
missioners by the County Council for 6002. as 
the site for the new court-house, Hendon. A 
site in Mayfield-road, Stroud Green, is also 
to be purchased from the Hornsey Town 
Council for 8,222/7., for the erection of the 
Stroud Green High School for Girls. 

Poplar.—Improvements are to be made to 
the public electric lighting of the Borough, and 
all gas lamps are to be replaced with in- 
candescent electric lamps as soon as practicable 


after mains have been extended to those 
thoroughfares where only gas is now available. 


In connexion with the 
generating-station buildings, the Surveyor is to 
carry out excavations for, and the construction 
of, foundations in connexion therewith, at an 
estimated cost of 2.7267. Tenders are to be 
invited for the erection of the superstructure, 


extension of the 


the “Borough Surveyor being allowed to 
compete. 
St. Paneras.—The tender of the London 


Asphalte Company, Itd., h 
relaying part of the west 
square with 2-in. 


s been accepted for 
ide of Brunswick- 
asphalt at 8s. per yard super. 
and free maintenance for two years, and there- 
after at 6d. per yard super. per annum for 
maintenance for ten years. 

Southwark.—In connexion with the widening 
of Halpin-place, 1,200 ft. of super. ft. of land 
had been given up to the public, and the 
Council have decided to pave this, including 
the resetting of the kerb, laying new footway 
paving and completing the asphalting of the 
street throughout, at an estimated cost of 1371. 
A deputation has been appointed to wait upon 
the Public Control Committee of the London 
County Council to put before them the question 
as to the necessity of erecting a new mortuary 
and coroner’s court to replace the one situated 
at Collier’s-rents, which is of faulty construc- 
tion and too small for present requirement, 

Stepney.—Hlectricity mains are to be ox- 
tended to Parnham-street, Limehouse; - 
more-street, Mile End Old Town; and Pen- 
nington-street, St. George-in-the-Hast. The 
Borough Engineer has been instructed to 
out the work of 


Okeburn-road and 
y-road, Streatham, between 
road and entrance to Messrs. Curtis 
Plans have been passed for 
Mr. M. W. Hudson for additions to Price’s 
Bakery, Garratt-lane, Springfield; also for 
Mr. F. J. Meech for four houses in Chillerton- 
road. 
Watford—The Rural District Council has 
accepted the tender of Messrs. King & Son, 
at 120/., for sewer construction work, 


——__--¢- _— 
OBITUARY. 


Church-lan 
Sunnyhill 


Mr. J. L. Clemence, J.P. 

Tt is with regret that we record the de 
of Mr. John Louth Clemence, J.P., F.R.I.B 
who has just passed away at his res 


$ ance, 
14. Marine-parade, Lowestoft. Mr. Clemence. 
who was  cighty-nine on August 29 
last, commenced ‘his work very early in 
life — at fourteen years of age. He 
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was first with Professor C. R. Cockerell, 
and worked with him in his office at the Bank 
of England. Later on he joined Sir Morton 
Peto, and had a large share in his schemes for 
laying out and deyeloping Lowestofi. He 
planned practically the whole of that part of 
Lowestoft, the Lowestoft Journal, which 
comprehends the planade, Wellington- 
esplanade, and Marine-parade, and later on 
he was responsible for the most important 


buildings that were erected. Chief amongst 
these is St. John’s Church, the Wesleyan 


Chapel in High-street, and the Town Hall as 
it stood before being improved and enlarged 
some years ago, He superintended the 
restoration of St. Margaret’s Church in 1871. 
He was also architect for Lowestoft Hospital. 
Some of the pupils of the deceased were Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. (engineer of the Tower 
Bridge), Ed d Barry, the late Mr. Board- 
man, architect, of Norwich, and Mr. 8S. F. 
Pells. My. Clemence was a captain in the old 
17th Suffolk Volunteer He took a lively 
interest in the public affairs of Lowestoft. 
He was a member of the old Improvement 
Commission, and later on he became an Alder- 
man of the Town Council, a position he held 
till 1894. He served the office of Mayor in 
1886-1887. During the time Mr. Clemence was 
or the Town Council he did valuable work for 
the borough, and he was a keen critic of all 
that went on around him. When he retired 
from the Council in 1894 he continued to still 
act the part of critic, with a ready wit, and 
an aptitude for verse-making. Mr. Clemence 
married, but his wife predeceased him some 
years ago. The funeral was attended by the 
Mayor (Mr. T. EB. Thirtle), members of the 
Corporation and of the magistracy. 
Mr. George Wise. 


to announce the death of Mr. 
who was found dead in his office- 
‘ate Market on the evening of 
October 25. At the subsequent inques 

by Dr. Waldo, the City Coroner, it w 
that death was due to heart failure. M 
Wes recentl, 
t 


Wise 
y engaged as Clerk of Works for 
Corporation of the City of London upon 
works at the Guildhall, Billingsgate Market, 


and Leadenhall. Market, 
erks, the City Surveyor. 
erection of the 


under M 
He supervised the 
Leicestershire and Rutland 
County Asylum, under Messrs. Everard & 
Pick; the Kent County Asylum, Chatham, for 
Messrs. John Giles & Gough; and, under Mr. 
George T. Hine, the Claybury and Be: 
for the London County Council 
Sussex Asylum. He was one of the 
of the Incorporated Society of 
and throughout a_ long 
teemed and respected by his 
ll who had business rela- 


Sydney 


career was much « 
employers and b: 
tions with him. 


ee Sg ge, 
TRADE CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. Teuten & Co., Ltd., iron founders, 


Upper Thames-street, London, .C., 

rd us their. latest illustrated ‘supple- 

y catalogue and price list of new 
I in mantel registers, ranges, baths, 
sinks, etc. The “Ideal” portable copper and 
the ‘Popular’ washhouse boiler (for gas) 
are useful specialities which should find a 
ready market. Messrs. Teuten also supply 
ornamental cast and wrought work for 


verandahs, external stair: 
mongery of every kind. 


——--@--___ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


and builders’ iron- 


17,093 of 1910.—Owen Jones Owen: Utilisa- 
tion of slate refuse and manufacture of 
artificial slates or tiles therefrom. 

22,875 of 1910—Christopher Richard Ford: 
Fanlight openers and the lik 


23,754 of 1910.—Charles Leslie Newland: 
Flushing cisterns. 

30,215 of 1910.—Davy Brothe Ltd., and 
Thomas Edmund Holmes: Overload relief 
apparatus for cranes. 

1,088 of 1911—William Smith Duggan: 
Back-draught-preventing chimney-pot and ven- 
tilator. ‘ 

1,174 of 1911—James Damrel Prior: 
Domestic firegrates. 

4,284 of 1911—Charles Minot March: Sliding 
and swinging window 


12,113 of 1911.—Francis Feyens and 
van de Poel: Pneumat r like hammers. 

12,562 of 1911—Arthur Edward Towell: 
Flushing cisterns. 5 


_ 12,889 of 1911.—Otto Wenzel: Bucket elevat- 
ing mechanism. 


15,013 of 1911.—Emil Abrahz Cling 
pie Roney mil Abraham Kling 


Armand 


: Port- 


, All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to th 
Taine een e grant of Patents upon 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
October 19.—By T. P. & A. Saun. 


Morton, Lincs.— Agricultural estate, 1,267 
acres, f. a‘ ere, 
By Epwarp Waker. 
Snainton, Yorks.—Cliffe Farm, 104a.1r.4p.,f, 8 
By Cuessuire, Gipson, & Co. 
Queslett, Cheshire.—Great Barr Hall and 682 
Llandrinio, Montgomer: 
79a.1r.1p,, f.. ‘ 
Alderbury, 
pasture, 22a. 1r. 13 p., 
October 23.—By Arex. Roprnso 
Camberwell, amberwell-rd. (s.), ut. 
50 yr 71. 108., p. ie 
By Winterton & Son 
Nuneaton, Warwick.—Plour mills, f.o..cc..ccc000: 4 
By Brapsuaw 
Stratford.—18 and 
WL. 1 
8land 
Leyton 
est Gate.—31 and 33, Stor 
g.x. 101. 10s., wer. 491. 88.........- 
Stratford.113 and 115, Haim’ Pai 
yrs ,¢ 1.121. 12s., wa. 66 
74, 78 to 88 (even), Warwick 
81. 10s., wart 2131. 178... 
on, RICHARDSON, 
2 , Mitcham-rd., f. E 
89 and 91, Bickersteth-rd., f., wr. 2 
By Lixyert, Lanz, & Burrripe 
Willesden.—1 and 2, Haines Cottages, 
3il. 
Pinchbeck, 
land, 4 2 
Crowtree F f 
Arable land, : 
Moulton, Lines. 
By Joun Hori 
24, Chesilton-rd., u. 
er. 401. 
October 
Dalston.— (even), Shrubland. 
38 Yr 28ll. ...... 1 
" 
sion in 53 yrs... 
By Hanoup Grier 
'Tipthorpe-rd. andi 
sl. q 
B. v & Syms 
Brenchley, Kent.—Moatlands Estate, 
acres, f Wes = u 
By Rusnworrn & Brown. 
end, Kent.—120, Old-rd. West, f., y.r. 
By Rozerr Tipry & Sox 
Caledoniax Copenhagen- 
T151., 16s. 
1. 
99, Roman-rd., wt, 48 
27, Dennis-st., and 36, 
By J. Antony Try 
Beckenham. —69, Kent House-rd. (s.), wt. 
56 yrs., gx. 9L., y.r. B01. : 
By Douctas Youne 
Tottenham “Courtrd—s9, Whitfieldst., i, 
y ne ae 
Kennington.—* and 9, Rutley-gdns, u.t. 504 
yrs. $.1. 121, 128,, y-r. 661, "a 
By Tuornnornow & Co. 
Rayenstonedale, Westmorland —Farms, ete., 
743 acres, f. me 
By Henry Hexpnic: : 
Birmingham, Warwick.—26 and 27, Great 
Lister-st., u.t. 20 yrs., g.r. 6l. 88 , y.r. 621... 
Edgbaston, Warwick.—46. 48, 66, and 68, Gillott- 
rd., ut, 80 yrs., gr. 171. Is, yr. Mal 
October 26,—By Cuas. Canny. 
Peckham.— 18, Edith ; 7. 
e.r. 401. 
By Frank Jouny 
Brixton.—25 and 27, Raeburr 
., wor. 1091. 4s, 
—32," Christie-rd., wt. 83 yr 
r. 261. 
By C..C. & ‘ 
East Ham.—60 to 72 (even), Goldsmith-ay., f., 
war 2001 


Stepney.—56, 

yer, 401. 
EWBO 

8 to 16 (even), 

x, 241, war. 1481. 

“12, Citizen-rd., u.t. 31 y 


D. 

21, Wedmor 
301... 

Canonbury.—17, 
101, p- 

Holloway.—81, 

81. 88., y.r. 501. 

By Stimson & So: 

57 and 59, Moffatt-rd. 

wt. 55: 


Tooting. 


g.r. 61. 10s., w. 
Brixton.—9, Helix-rd., u.t. 7 
y.r. 401. 


RECENT SALES—Continwed on page 524, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


r some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 

Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments xvii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

\rtain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

ad themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

je date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


this Number : 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


|* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


6. — Jordanhill, Glasgow. — P 
—See Competition News, 


JRATNING COLLE! 
8. 


. — Stockport. 
—tThe Stockport Guardians 
artes fae ‘mental 


iis at Infirmary, Stepping-hill, 


roc 


ue of October 27 


Baptist CHURCH 


Nottingham.— 
—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
Vi eh, 


Nottingham. 
—TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Drs, Korie stnests 
EMBER 30.—Cardiff. 

| Cardiff Education 
s and estimates for a technical institute. 
August 18 for 
ssful architect to carry 


dvertisement in issue of 
r particulars, 
Premiums of 125l., 
; Mr. J. 8. Gibson, assessor. 
EMBER 380. — Hastings. 
iTaL.—The Joint Committee of the 
: L i Edward VIL. 
tial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
dvertisement in_i 


e August 25 for 
r particulars. 5i 


Premiums of 


eee Competition New 
29, — Glasgow. — Spas 
Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
Beene Studentship) for a bridge. 


mt in pau of December 24 for further par- 


PMBER 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 
INS FOR WORKMEN’s DWELLINGS 
ulars from Welsh Housing A 
le-chambers, E.C. 

1912, — prcchoale Infirmary. ite 
ins.—Limited 
Mr. Alex. Graham, R.IB.A 

TARY 29, uyeh —Montevideo. —Government 
1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
ment scheme ‘(premiums, 1,0601., 
Conditions may be seen ‘at the Board of 
, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

wary 31, 1912. — Australia. — Drsicns For 
AL Carrra, Ciry.—The Government of the 
nonwealth of Australia 
ns for the laying out of this Federal capital 
See advertisement in issue of September 1 
See also page 508, 

, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
sion of the City of Dusseldorf. i 
Conditions on application to 
hief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 
Dare.—Armadale.—Public 
to cost 2,5001. 


sociation, 9, 


) (premiums, 2, 


invite competitive 


rther particulars. 
001. to 38751. 


Premiums of 151. and 101. 
sulars from. the gee m Clerk, Armadale. 
Federation Hall 
Limited ae are hitects wit! in ae 
niles of Bolton. 
[r+ Jonathan Simpson, 
sulars from Messrs. Fielding & Baanlanen, 
Id-street, Bolton. 

9 Dare.—Stafford.—Pusiic Lisrary.— 
rd Corporation iny 
. ivertisement 
© particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


| date given at the commencement of each 
raph is the latest date when the tender, or 
ames of those willing to 


e designs for a Supe 


submit tenders, 


—Connor ‘Downs.—Buripincs.— 
s at a farm at Connor 
; nd specification 
son Hill, anchivect, Green-lane, Redruth, 
A — Banbury.—SHELtTER. 
shelter at the Union Workhouse. 
and. ‘specification with the architect, Mr. 
is, of 48, Parson’s-street, 
— Dewsbury.— “V 
pair of semi-detached vill 
ications Tea M ssts. Bick 


ion aa farm buildin 


—For ca 


TEMBER 6, — Fraserbursh,—At 
Iterations to Rathen Public School. 8 
Mr. E. Gauld, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
m- ee ers, Fraserburgh. 

. — Bridlington. — Resrpences.— 


s of cannot from Mr. Maurice B. Parkin, 


architect and surveyor, Midway-ayenue, Brid- ‘Tydfil. Names to the Deputy-Surveyor, Town 
lington. , Merthyr Tydfil. 


hooi, Strand-on-the-Green. _ Pla an infants’ school. Drawings by Mr. H. P. 
and spe tion, and 4q by Messrs. Burke-Downing, F.R.I.B architect, 12, Little 
Northe . Neighbour, & N from Mr. College-street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. Plans 

Willis, F,S.L., Surveyor of ae Council, Town and schedule with the quantity surve: 
Hall, Chiswick, on deposit of 51. John Leaning & Sons, F.S.I., 
Novemser 7.--Thornaby-on-Tees.—AppITIONS. reet, Bedford-row, W.C. Deposit 


—Erection of new classrooms, manual instruction * om 


1, and other. addi fo the Arthur Head I 
and other additions to the Arthur Head Ty \ torts 0,0, Mducation Committes’ in 


Schools. Quantities from Messrs. 
Moncecp, BIN R-LBA,, architects, 10, Albert. tenders for alterations and additions to existing 
cOLaMhiadlaabronghe Grammar School for Boys at. Derby-road, 

Novagen 8 — Stoke-upon-Trent.—Revars, Watford. See advertisement in this issue for 
ETC. — Repair =} alteratio: painting, and further particulars. 


_ NOVEMBER 2 
tion of sanita 
Plans and spec: 


and Reliet Offices, 
nd conditions from 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


decorating at the Union. Office 
High-street, Specification 
hitect, Union Offic 
ER 9,.—Whickham.—Morrvary, . 
Brection of conveniences and mortuary at #Ml.Inst 
‘Danaton wend a sunderereundeconveniencesa tame nen 


Whickham. Specifications and quantities, on de- ; 
posit of 111s. irom the Garba Mr. and completion of a new residence. Mr. W. 


_B. Renton, Council Offices, Whickham. Tennant, architect and surveyor, Pontefract. 


“Novemser 9. — Whitehaven.—Repairs, ETC—  vijig 
For alterations and repairs at 70 and 71, Peter- 7 
Specifications and particulars from Mr. ° 


street. S 
Jacob Glaister, High Church-street, Whitehaven. 


, Nelson 


. Quantiti 
nitect, Cookridge-street, Leeds. 


oi NOvEataE 10 Bournemonth.— Criry Pegeae plans seen, and “quantities and specifications 
and other works in connexion therewith, Par- {70m Mz. Stephen Shaw, P-R.IB-A., architect, 
ticulars and forms of tender from Mr, F. W. = Ds 

Lacey M.Inst.C.E., Borough Hngineer, * No Dare.—ondon, E.—Resroration.—Ten- 
Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. Deposit of ders invited for restoration of seventeen cottages. 


tisement in this issue for further particular 


Palsy 
Novemser 10. — Bournemouth. — ScHoot: 
No Dare. — Ludgvan, Wales.—Works 


Erection, of elementary schools, Granleigh-r 


7, — Chiswick.—Scuoou.—Erection Novemser 23.--Bexhill.—_Scnoon.—Erection of 
5 5 


OVEMEER 23,—Watford.—ADpITIONS, ETC,— 
te 


—WNelson.-—-ConVENIENCES.—Hrec- 
conyeniences in Vine-street. 
ations seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender from Mr. W. Shackleton, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 


No Dare, — Carleton. — Resipence.—Erection 


No Dare. — Collingham.—Vi11a.—Brection of 
es from Mr. Charles H. Brooke, 


No SHop.—For conyerting 
portion of 21, Stramongate, into shop premises. 


Maplin-road, Custom House Hast. -See adver- 


Form of tender and plans with the Borough carrying out certain works to the church draw- 


Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bournemouth. ings and specification by Messrs. St. Aubyn & 
Deposit of 11. 1s. ean, of Lamb-building, Temple, London, 
Novewser 10.—Churwell.—Tannery.—For the E.C 
extension of tannery and tan pits, extension of No Dare. — Shrewsbury.—ScHoon.—For re- 
warehouse, lime pits, e(c., at Millshaw Leather building and extending Wellington Prince’s- 
Works. Plens and specifications seen. and street Council School. Mr. H. E. Wale, Secre- 
quantities from Mr. T. A. Buttery, Lic.R. tary for Elementary Education, County Build- 
Queen-street, Morley, and 1, Basing: ings, Shrewsbury. 

Leeds. No Dats. — Walsall Wood.—Scnoot.—For the 
ok Novessen 10_—Stanwell.—Isoratron Hos- enlargement of Walsall Wood Council School. 
PrTaL.—The Staines Joint Hospital Committee Quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s.. from Mr. Graham 
invite tenders for Isolation Hospital for In- Balfour, Director of Education, County Educa- 
fectious Diseases at Stanwell, Middlesex. See tion Offices, Stafford. 
advertisement in this issue for further No Dare.— Wheatley Hill.—Houses.—Brec- 
particulars, tion of two dwelling-houses at Wheatley Hill for 


Novemper 11. — Norbury.—Scnoon.— dnecuon the Sherburn Hill Co-operative Society, 
of a public elementary school at Stanfor N: 


of ‘Thornton Heath. Quantities and forms of 
tender, on deposit of Il. 1s., from Mr. James 


Ik to the Committee, Education Office, ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Smyth, Cle 
Katharine-street, Croydon. 
%* November 11 — Staffordshire. — Entarce- Noyemper 7. — Salisbury. — Bruner. — For 
MENT or ScHooL.— The Staffordshire Education building a bridge at Hast Grinstead; for ancien 
Committee invite tenders for the enlargement, of | UP ie Kees 1S Be Pages a cena 

i 7, F ertise- gravelling e a a 
Walsall Wood Council school. See advertise Feet eae erie e ther architecteh TMecets 


ne for further particulars. 
‘Haverfordwest.—Post-oFrrice. 
—For extension of Haverfordwest Post-office. 
Drawings, specification, and conditio: with 
Postmaster at Haverfordwest. Quantities and 
forms of tender from H.M. Office of Works, etc., 
3 gate, S.W., on deposit of 11. 1s. 
Novemser 14 — ‘Hindley EXTENSION: 
hospital extensions, Sandy-lane. Particulars 
from the Surveyor, Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, 
Council Office 


ment in this i 
NovemsBer 1: 


John Harding & Son, 58, High 

Ase SEE 11. — Accrington. 
ging the e 
si aatioe of stor 
sedimentation, and 


For beds, at th 
and quantities from Mr. 
A.M Inst.C.E., Enginee: 

Hall, Accrington. Deposit of 51 


November 14,—-Shipton Bellinger.—Scnoot. Novemser 13, ‘i 
Erection of a Council school and teacher’s warming installation at the Dallas-roa 
house, Plans and specification seen, and quanti- elementary _ school. Specification from | 
ties from Mr. A. lL. Roberts, Architect to the race G. Bradshaw, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Education Committee, The Castle, Winchester. Hall, Lancaster. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 

Deposit of 21. 2s. November 13. —Stretford.—Marns, 2tc.— 

Novemser 16. — Isleworth. — Improvements, electric mains, and accessories. Forms tender 
erc.—For alterations and improvements at the and specification, on deposit of 2U. from Mr. 
Isleworth Public Hall. Plan and specification Robert Rowland, A.M.Inst.E.E Resident 
seen, and form of tender at the office of the Sur- Engineer, Electricity Station, Stretford. 
yevor to the Council, Council House, Hounslow. Novearser 14, — Isleworth.—Gas-encrg.—For 
November, | 16 Renton) GN pt sEeous the supply and fixing of a gas-engine at Sewage 
The St. Mary Islington, Guardians inate re Pyke Green, Isleworth. breeitication 
tenders for new ‘bakehouse at Workhouse, Corn- gon, and form. of tender from Reginald 
wallis-road, N. See advertisement in this issue yown. A.M.Inst.C.B., ees 
for further particulars, the Council, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 

Nove 8.— Chipping Sodbury.—Scxoon. NovemBer 14, — London. — Prant, Erc.—Erec- 


ing out alterations and additions to tion of four sets of crushing rolls, screens, 


E 4o architect, Mr. J. Walton ‘Taylor, 
Drawings by Mr. H. Carter Pegg, F.R.I. B.A. E.R.LB.A., St. John-street, Newcastle-upon- 


street, Salisbury. 
Sewace Works. 
ting septic tanks, the con- 
-water -and other -sewers, 
tanks, sludge well, 
pump-house, culver screening shed, bacteria 
lewage Works, Church. Plans seen, 
William J. Newton, 
to the Board, Town 


_ Lancaster. — Hearinc.—For 


ee Pri 
the Grammar Schoo] premises, Particulars from Hon. 0f [08 SC". Ging din, ‘Thames Galeehnte 


Mr. R. S._Phillips, architect, Shire Hall, 
Gloucester. Deposit of 11. 

NoveMBeER 21. Londo SrreLworK.—The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
renewal of a portion of the steel superstructure 
of the Smithfield Goods Station. Plans and 
specification seen, and forms of tender and 
auantities from the Engineer at Paddington 
Station, London. 

NovemsBer 21 
tion of new girls 


3-16th 


river ballas 
tender, ete, 
London C. 


Finsbury-payement, 


infirmary. J 
Troedyrhiw.—Scroor.—Erec- A.R.LB.A,, architect, Metropolitan 
school at Troedyrhiw, Merthyr chambers, Newport, Mon. 


size; also for erection of two sets of 

sand-drying plant for drying sand obtained from 

Specifications, drawings, form of 

from the Chief Officer of Tramways, 
6 


Novemser 16. —Newvport, Mon. —Lier.—Eree- 
tion of an automatic electric lift at Workhouse 
‘articulars from Mr. H. J. Gnes 


524 


ENGINEERING, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of euch 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tendsrs, may oe 
sent in. 


NovemsBer, 17. 
Construction ‘of a concrete 
campsheathing, footbridges, ineresne gal- 
vanised-iron screen fences, and other works at 
Coley,, Reading. Drawings, specification, and 
general conditions seen, and form of tender from 
Mr. John Bowen, A.M.Inst.C.E Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

Novemper 22.—Swindon.—ENGIne, ‘Erec- 
tion of a, 250. Diesel oil-engine, generating set. 
accessories, switchgear, etc. Specification and 
form of tender from Mr. A.  Dimmack, 
A.M.Inst.M.H., Electricity Works, Swindon, on 
deposit of 1l. Is. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Novemser.6. — Chorley. — Drcoratine, 
Alterations, furnishing, and decoration to Board- 


Reading.—OPeNn-ain BatH.— 


bathing-place, with 


room, etc., at the Union Workhouse. Specifica- 
tions and drawings at the Union Offices, 14, 
High-street, Chorley. Mr. R. E. Aspden, Glerk 


to the Guardians. 


Noyemser 6.—Heywood.—Paintina, Erc.—For 
painting and decorating the technical school 
Specification at the Education Office. Deposit 
of 11. 1s. Mr. G. G. Bouchier, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Heywood. 

Novemser 7. — Macclesfield.—Paintne.—For 


the internal painting and decorating of ihe 
recently erected private patients’ villa. Specifi- 
cation, Clerk to the Asylum, County Asylum, 


Parkside, Macclesfield. 

Novemser_ 7.--Selby.—FLoorine.—For flooring 
over swimming bath a the Public Baths. Plans 
seen, and specifications and ae from Mr. 
Bruce Gray, F.R.S.Edin., New-lane, Selby. 

Novemser 8.—Redruth.—Paintina, reve.—For 
internal decoration at the police-station Mr. 
Albert E. Brookes, County Surveyor, Truro 

Novemser 9.—London.—Firrives.—F or supply 
of lavatory fittings to post-offici Secretary, 
fe a Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, London, 


S.V 

Novemser 13,—Birmingham.—Patintine.—For 
cleaning, painting, and_decorating the interior 
of the Parish Offices, Edmund-street, Newhall- 
street, and Cornwall-street. cations seen, 
and particulars from Mes: Ward, archi- 
tects. Paradive-street, Bir 
* Novemser 16. — London. — The 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd invite 
tenders for supply of various stores during 1912. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par: 


mR 18. — London. — Stores anp 
—The Port of London Authority invite 
tenders for supplies of stores and materials 
during the twelve months ending December 31, 


TEE (BUTLDER. 


Novemser 21, — Grimsby. — Paintinc.—For 
painting and cleaning interior and exterior of 
Strand-street_ School. Specifications at the 
penecition Offices. Mr. D. Chandler, Clerk, 

eeuceriion Offices, Grimsby. 

No Dare. — Rotherham.—Parntinc, er¢.—For 
painting, ete., of exterior and interior of the 
buildings at the Masbro’ Cemetery. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Rotherham. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORK: 


NovemsBer 6, — Hastings. — Sewer.—For the 
ng of about 1,140 feet of 6-in. stoneware pipe 
wer. Drawing and specification seen, and form 
of tender at the office of the Borough Engineer, 

Be Palmer, M.Inst.C.E., -Town Hall, 


BER 8 — Erith. — Srreets.—For private 
street works. Plans seen, and specifications and 
quantities from the Surveyor’s Office, Bexley- 
road, Erith. Deposit of 11. 

November 8. — Twickenham. — Srreer.—For 
sewering, forming, levelling, paving, channelling 
metalling, and making good Northumberland- 
Plan and specification seen, and quantities 
Fred W. Pearce, F.S.I., Surveyor to 
Town Hall, Twickenham. Deposit 


row. 
from Mr. 
the Council, 


aM . — Cheadle. — Roap. — For the 
widening of a portion of the Stockport-road. 
Plans seen, and specification and quantities from 
Mr. EB. Sykes, Council Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Cheadle, near Manchester, 
* NovemsBer 9.—London.—Lavatory Firrincs. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for the supply, of 
lavatory fittings to post-offices. See advertise- 
ment in this for further particulars. 

Novemser 10.—Hale.—Roap.—For the making- 
up of Leigh-road. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the 
Council’s Sw yor, Mr. T. Blagburn, Council 
Offices, Ashley Hale, Cheshire. 

NovrEMBER Bromley. —Roar 
ing, levelling, paving, metalling, channelling, 
and. making good the roads in the Parish of 
Orpington. Plans and sections seen, and speci- 
fications from the Council’s Surveyor, Maulden 
House, Sidcup-hill, Sideup, Kent. Deposit of 
1l. 1s. 

Novemser 13.—Ilford.Roap.—For making-up 
Park-avenue. Plans and specification seen, and 


For sewer- 


quantities, on deposit of 21 9 M H. 
Shaw, M.Inst.C.H., Engineer on r to 
the Council, Town Hall, Ilford 


Novemser 13.—Ilford.—Roav.—For making-up 


Norman-road. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities from Mr. H. Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer and_ Surveyor to the ‘Cosa, Town 
Hall, Ilford. Deposit of 2l. 2s 


November 14. — Lewes. — Marerrars.—For 


supply of mate Forms of tender from Mr, 
F. J. Wood, A.M.inst.C.B., County Surveyc 


(NOVEMBER 3, IQI1 


various road works for the Maldens and Go 
Urban District Council. Drawings seen, 


specifications and forms of tender frou 
Hiatineer and Surveyor, Mr. R. H, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Council Offices, New w 
Deposit of 31. 3s. 
November 14.—Southall.—Pavine, Ere- 


paving, etc., at Featherstone-road and We: 
road. Plans and specifications seen, and qu 
ties from Mr. R. Brown, M.Inst.C.E,, F 
Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, Sout 

Novemser 14. Wellington. — § ER.- 
construction of a 9-in. stoneware pipe s 
Plans and particular som the Couneil’s 
veyor, Mr. George Ril , Walker-street, 
lington, Salop. 

November 16. — Chelmsford.- GRANITE, 1 
For supply of about 1,000 tons of Gue 
granite and_granite chippings. Forms of t 


from the Borough Surveyor, 16, London. 
Chelmsford. 
November 16. — Wallington. — Roap- 


making-up Hall-road. Plans and specifies 
by_the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. R. M, (¢ 
F.S.1., Katharine-street, Croydon. Deposit 

November 16.—Wombwell.—Szwe For 
relaying of about 800 lin. yds, of 12in, 
iron pipe sewer and about 480 lin. yds. of 
stoneware pipe sewer, in Station-lane. 
and specifications seen, and quatitities, @ 
posit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. W. Quest, the Sur 
to the Council, Town Hall, Wombwell. 

November 21.—Acton.—Roaps.—Foz_ ma 
up various roads. Plans and specificati 
Mr. F. Sadler, Surveyor, Council © 
Acton, W. 

Novemser 21. — Goole.—Pavina 
back eets in Old Gool Specifi 
quantities from Mr. C, G. Bradley, C.E., Ce 

ffices, Goole. Deposit of 11. 1s 


For p 


Novemper 21, — London.—Srreer.—Con 
tion of a new 70-ft. street, about 800 ft 
being a diversion of Mitlbank-street, 7 
minster, S.W. Drawings and __ specificat 
quantities, form of tender, etc., from the 
Engineer of the Council; Mr. Maurice 


maurice, C.M.G., at the County Hall, Sp 
gardens, 8.W. Deposit of Ql. 
November 21.— Scunthorpe. — Srwsr= 


struction of brick sewer and granite cor 
sewer. Plans and_ specifications with 
Engineer, Mr. Herbert Walker, M.Insb. 


EEE Nottingham. Quantities on di 
of 51. 

NovemsBer 22.—Spilsby 
struction of stoneware pipe 
tion of ejector chambers, tanks, filters, 
erection of compressor house. Plans and} 
sian with the Engineer, Mr. Herbert W: 

M.Inst.C.E., King-street, Nottingham. Q 
ties on deposit of 51. 

OVEMBER 23. — Porthcawl. 
private street improvement work 
specification seen, and quantities and form 
tender from Mr, Lilley, (.Inst.M, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Porthcawl. Di 


RAGE.—For 
ewers and cont 


— SrRreise 
Plan 


1919. See advertisement in this issue for further County. Hall; Lewes, Sussex, 
particulars, November 14, New Malden. — Roaps.—For of 21, Qs. 
Nature of Appointment, | By whom Advertised. Salary, Ane 
*CERK or WORKS Todmorden Education Com... 81. 38. per week Nov, 
ASSISTANT CRAFTSMA Metropolitan Asylums Board | 1202, per annum Nor, 
Huction Sales. 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered, ye 
01 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. Churchill & Si 
*STOCK-1x-TRADE or TIMBER MERCHANT, SHOREDITCH —On the Premises H W. Smith... Nov 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, CITY or LONDON—At the Mart . Debenham, Towson, Hichardson, & Go. Nov. 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, CITY or LONDON—At the Mart”, Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, & Co. Nov. 
*FACTORY PREMISES, VAUXHALL BRIDGE-ROAD—At the Mart Skelding & Holland : Nov. 
“STOCK or TIMBER—Gn the Premises . Skelding & Holland Nov. 
“FREEHOLD WORKS, TIMBER STORE, irc, Skelding & Holland Nov, 
*UAND ror GARDEN SUBURBS, HEATON & SHIPLEY Mechanics’ institute, Bradford 0 "|! Now 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, OXFORD-STRERT—At the Mart 5 Dee 


£285 
oe 150 
Rotherhithe.—16, Cope-st. (s), fp. a 180 
Southwark —Ralph: t. 301., wt, 10 
eS 155 
3 ENDRIKS & Co. 
Birmingham, Warwick.—Cambridge-st., f.g.r. 
2501. reversion in 49 yrs, 5,400 
Cut uekion 1s used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
for leasehold ground ; r. for 
nt ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r, for rent; 


r neehold; 


c. for éopyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 

timated rental ; w 

ix. for quarterly rental ; 

ut. for ne pired term for per annum’ yr 

eet; rd. for road; sq. for 

:pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescent; 

. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 

grove} b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-honse ; 0, for 
Offices ; s. for shops; et. for court, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is 
trom the One to restasnis in any part “f the Unies Ratton 


at the prepaid rate of 19s, 
Morning's Sostin Lowdon and es suburta, SATE 8 Friaay 


Canada, post tree, 2s, 8d. per an, 
oe a poe num; aud to ail parts of 
Boe Bee (EBAY New Zealand, India, Cb:as, Ceylon, 


Remittances payable to J, MORG AN’ u 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, plist era aoa 4 


——--@--___ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily’ the logest, 
Quality and. quantity obviously affect prices—a fuck 
ould be remem 
Pe ehienonld es red by those who make use of 
BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1000 Al i in Bi 
Best Stocks. longside, in River, i ie a 
Picked Stoc! 27:0 


BRICKS, &e. (Continued 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


£s. d. & 
Flettons 110 0 Double Headers 13 
Best Cae Side and two 
Red . 312 0 VW 
Best Red Pressed Two. Sides and 
RuabonFacing 5 0 0 one End... 1 
BestBluePressed Splays & Squints 15 
Staffordshire... 315 0. Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose. 400 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 
Best Stourbridge Headers .. eS me 
Fire Bricks 400 Quoins, Bul 
Guazep Bricks. and Flats ...... sr 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 
Stretcher: 10 17 One Side and two 
Headers . Oy soe wanda ry 
Quoins, Buil- Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 1 


D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6  Splays & Squints 1é 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, 
per 1000 less thin best. 


DVEMBER 3, I911.] 


BRICKS, &e, (Continued). 
Ame 


| and Pit Sand 


6 9 per yard, delivered. 


Ballast Gane 
i-iland Cemen 0 per ton, * 
und Blue Lias Oo » ” 

|-The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks. 

me Lime . 18s, 0d. per yard delivered. 
age Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 

STONE. 

\ Per Ft, Cube. 

jrons — delivered on road waggons, s. 
agton Depit.. paler 

[delivered on road waggons, Nine Ens ; 

Saab 

isp Sronx (20 ft. average)— 

i, Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
dington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 

Hico Wharf 28 

» Basebed, delivered on road waggor 

ldington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 

\lico Wharf... 2 4h 
x Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 

5. d. s. d. 
rinblocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Hblocks 16 Freestoue . 20 
hillin blocks 110 Bed Mans 

Dale in Freestone . 24 
3. . 2 4  Talacre & Gwesp, 
orsehill in Stone .... 28 
is. 7 2 
jzonz—Robin Hood Quality. 
ber Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep0t, s. d. 
d random blocks 2 10 
er Ft. Sup ay Dep 
awn two sides landin zes (under 
super.).. 23 
ibbed two s des ditto, ditto . 2 6 
ies slabs (random s 0g 
wn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
52 in. ditto, ditto, Teen Ole, 
Ivor 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
hd random block: 30 
ler Ft. Super., Delivered at Rai 
in two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. i 
ae Eo 
hed two sides ditto Pao) 
wn two sides slabs (random sizes) ee 
If-faced random flags 05 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
£84. In, In £4. 
best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
or 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
itto 17 6 20x12 ditto 6 
st quality 18x 10 ditto 0 
0  16x8 ditto 0 
0 20 x 10 perm: 
itto . 0 green ... 
best blue 18x10 ditto 
madoc, 6 16x8 ditto... 
itto .. 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 

s. a. 3. d. 
lain red. roof- Best ‘ Hartshill” 
per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plam sand- 
fp and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
per doz.)...... 37 Do. pressed (per 
Broseley (per 1000) .... 47 6 
50 0 Do,Ornamental (per 

1000) . 50 0 
6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
¥ Valley(per doz.) 3 6 

‘per doz.) ....-+ 40  Staffords. (Hanley) 

Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 

m, or brindled. (per 1000) . 42 6 

w'ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 

Se faced (per 1000) 45 0 

60 0 Hip (per doz,)... 4 0 
‘(per do: 40 Valley (per doz.) 3 6 
meee does ayes 0 

woop. 
Buriprxe Woon. At per standard. 
Sin, ‘by 11in. and 4in, <i fs ds € Teak aK 
00... 1510 6 


14 10 


1s: best 24 in. by 7 in. 


n., and3 3in. by Zin. and 8in, 11 Hh 12 10 


0 


0 


0 
0 
a8: best 2 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in, and 8 in, 
: seconds 10 Oless thn best. 
010 0 » ” 
by in, and 2in. by 6 in... 910 0 1010 0 
by 44 in, and 2 in. by5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
m Sawn Boards— 
"and 1} in, by 7 i 010 0 more than 
battens. 
* 100 2 
nbe At per load of, 50 tt, 
femel (average spec 5.0 0 510 0 
onds . 410 0 50 0 
Wl timber (8 in. to 10 in.) . 6 400 
ull timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 35 0 310 0 
dish balks ... 212 6 30 0 
-pine timber ( 410 0 55 0 


Joiners’ Woop. 


At per standard, 


> Sea: first yellow deals, 
24 10 25 10 
22 10 23 10 
17.0 18 0 
19° 0 20 0 
» in. by 9 in. 18 0 19 10 
attens,2hin. and 3in. hy 7 in: 14 0 15 0 


rd yellow deals, 3 in. by 
| in, and 9 in, 
attens,2} in.an 


14 0 
11.10 


oo ccocoo 


THE: BUILDER 


WOOD (Continued). 
Jomuns’ Woon (Continued)— At per standard. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, £ s. d. 
3in, by lin, 21 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 


ecosceos SooScoS Coot 


Do. 3 in. by 9 in,, 
Battens 


3 in, by Jin, 14 0 


Battens oe 
Second white , Bin. by 
5 rs 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens 
Pitch-pine: deals 
Under 2 in. 
Yellow Pine—Fi 
Oddments 


WEE 

5 

a 

ae 

4 

EE 

Eee 

& 

o 

E 

& 

eos 

oe 

es 

= 
5 Bag Begg Br ae Biases 
oococooooo SO0000 CooFf 


Oddments 
Kurai Pine— 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube. 

Small» 
Wainscot Oak Logs, ‘per ft. cube 
Dry, Waniecot Oak, per ft. sup. as 


Dn 
g 
i 
a 
ESS 
8 
a 
Bia 
2 
§ 
a 
woooo 


ooo 


Cy 
—™ AAS MO 


4 


Day ‘itahSeany— Stow s, Ta 
basco, per ft. inch, 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .. 
Dry Walnut 


‘American, per ft. 
super. as inch . 


BS OS @ S 4, 


o 2S 0 o oO 


Teak, per load 
American Whitewood "planks, 
per ft. cube 
Prepared Flooring, ete 
Lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 


RB co HH © oo Ob 


J 
g 
a 
5 
$ 


matched... 015 
2in. by 7 in. ye! 


and beaded or V-, jointed bs te 


011 


13 6 017 0 

matched” O14 0 018 0 
ltin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 

matched 016 0 100 
lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 

shot... Ou O mm ORANG 
Lin, by’7 in. white, planed and 

matched. 012 6 .. 015 0 

Lin. by 7 

0 7 OLG SG 

0 6 

0 6 

uv 

0 


Lin. by 7in. » 014 018 
3 in. by 7 in. white » » 010 0 01 
iin, by 7 in, » 012 9 015 


6 im, at 6a. to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £s. d. 
sections en i Ones EO O 
Compound” Girders, ordinary 

sections .... 912 0... 1000 
Steel Compound Sianel He OW on Je O 0 

a) esgrand Channels, Gr 

nary sections 910 0... 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates . 910 0%. 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 .. 810 0 


METALS, 


Per ton, in London, 


Tron— £s. d £8, da. 
Common Bars .......sceeeeeeeeree SO ROM os 0 
Staffordshire Crown Ba 

merchant quality 950 
Staffordshire ‘* Mark _ 
Mild Steel Bar: 950 
1ats19 Trey 910 0 


* #And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Ivon Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 


Sheet Iron, 
Ordinary, 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

Ordinary sizes, Gt, to Sf 20g. 1410 0 

22 g.and 24g. 1415 0 

» 26 g. 16 5 0 

Bost ‘Soft Steel Sheets,6 ft. 

ft. to 20 g. and thicker... = 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g.&24g. 13 0 0 = 

3 TY tes 1 

Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6in 1010 0 lo 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e. 
£ 


Lreap—Sheet, English, 41b. and up a 
Pipe in coils 19 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe 

Zinc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian ... 

Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt, extra, 

CopPER— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin » 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin . 

Tix—English Ingot: 

Sorprr—Plhunbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


11 


eG 
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ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds 2d. 26 oz. fourths . 3a. 
» fourths id. 3202, thirds. 1 bd. 
3d. » fourths 4d. 

md, Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 31d. 

4d. 21 oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


poraxtleyis 2d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 


, 

vs 22d. ford Rolled, Oce- 

Bes 28d. anic,Arctic, Mufiled, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white 


Ditto, tinted. 
Not less than three crates. 


OILS, &. £8. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 6 
Pty ee » in barrel ry 037 

» in drums » 039 

Boiled ,, » in barrels » 039 
aie » in drums > 040 
Turpentine in barrels > 031 
>» _ indrums 033 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 0 
Red Lead, Dry situs 0 
Best: Linseed Oi! Putty per cwt. 0 
per barrel 0 


Stockholm Tar 


VARNISHES, &e. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 
Pale Copal Oak .... 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oal 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
Churches 
Fine Elastic Ca 
Superfine Pale Elas 
Fine Pale Maple 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 
Extra Pale French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size. 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogeny Stain. 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting ... 
French and Brush Polish 


ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to ‘“ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to ““THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
papers read at meetmgs rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Wditor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, Photographs, manuscripts, or other docu 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Au’ drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the tace or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

‘Any comission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any importaut architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 


Per gallon. 


ert 


ern 
MOSSOSORSOSOOSOSOONR Saao™ 


SSR nea Sw ROE DOR b 


pee 


+4 --___—_. 
TENDERS. 
Communications for insertion under this headi 
should bi dressed to ‘The Editor,” and 


us not later than 10 a.m. on Thuisday. 5 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
ninount of the ‘Tender is stated, nor any list in which thy 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasor 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes pro 


isionally accepted. 


BRAUNTON.—For erection. of two houses at East 
i Mr. G. kt. Follas SI 


W. H. R Robins. 
J. Morrish 

Bishop’s 
North Dev 


980 
920 


Ww. Hancoc 


BRITON FERRY.—For construction of a bric 
conerete sewer. Mr. H. A. Clarke, Engineer, Ur 
yuncil Offices, Briton Ferry. Quantities by 


Engineer : 
W. H. Hill ... £2,500 0 0 )'T, Walker ... £2,147 11 6 
w. U A. Collins & 
Cones 26 
G. Morgan .. 1,956.17 8 
H. Jones ..... 
J. W. Thomp- 5 
gon .. 2,193 7 6). Ltd., Bridg- 
Bames, Chap- end* 6 
lin, & Co. ... 2,189 19 0 H. Smith. 0 


Johnson Bros. 2,169 17° 3 
[Engineer's estimate, £2,269.] 
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BROUGHTON For erection of a semi- 
permanent school for hildren, Mr. W. D. Wiles, 
County Architect, 42a, High-street, Wrexham 


For Permanent Works. 


Treasure & 
Lew: 
C. Griffiths 


3227 00] J. 
1,198 0 0 
Por Swperstructure. 
son & Co. 
C. Griffiths 
sure & C 
J. B. Woolle 
J.T Jone: 
Smith 7 

Harbrow, 
South Ber- 
mondsey Sta- 
tion, London, 


. Jones, Cefn. 
uabon* 


T. Mundy ... 
W. H. Wyche 
ley . 
H. A. Jon 
Ginger, Lee.&Co. 


Y- 


R, Williams 
Lewis Bros. 
W. H. Thom 


S.E.* 2,049 00 
DWYGYFYLCHI.—For erection of a cottage. 
Messrs. Richard Davies & Son, architects, Bango: 


W. Hughes & Ll. Be: 


ny 
Capelulo, Penmaenmawi - £300 5 


GREAT CROSBY.—For 
(containing over half an ac 
two single ones, on the garden building 

principle, at the corner of Liverpool-road and 

‘oud Hust, for Mr. M. Condron, who is employ- 
ing a staff of men to execute the work under the 
supervision of Mr. I. H. McGovern, architect, 26, 
North John-street, Liverpool :-— 

Estimated cost ae 


mt four plots of land 
pair of villas and 


in 
) for 
wburban, 


seresesene oe £1,800 


HARROW.—For the erection of detached residence 
Pinner-road, Harrow, for Dr. F. M. Matheson, Messrs. 
E. A. Crook & Co., architects, Harrow. Mr. Robert 
Fone, surveyor, Sydenham, S.E. 

W. H. Watts, Willesden Green* 


ws £1,000 


LIVERPOOL.—For the 
story and a four-story 


reinstateme: 
mill in Glasgo’ 


nt of a six- 


t, 


damage caused bya fire. Mr. I. H. McGovern, archi 
tect, 26, North John-street, Liverpool 
Jones & Sons* 3 £1,460 
hire-road 


and erection of a handicraft centre, 
for the London County Council 
W. Reason 
W. Shurmu 
Woodward & Co. %, 
G. S. 8S, Williams & Son 
rand, Pettit, & Co. ... 
J. Willmott & Sons..... 
Todd & Newman r 


£3,880 10 


L. H. & R. Roberts .. 
E. Lay Sons, Ltd. . 
Steven: 


LONDON.—For the erection of fifteen cottages on 
section C of the Norbury Estate, for the London County 
Couneil :-— 

C. Wall, Ltd. ... 


Nicholls & Son... 

F.& T. Thorne ..... 

Rowley Bros., Tot- 
tenham* ........ 


J.Smith & 
F. & 


5 
2 
5 
5 


3,241 


= uctural improvements to the 
901, Norwood, for the London County 


H. L, Holloway... £14,444 0 
W.E. Blake, Ltd. 14,3 3 


16 0 


T. D. : 14, 
14,196 0 
a Bowyer, 
E. Wallis & Upper 
Sons, Ltd Norwood* ...... 13,988 0 


& Randall... 

W. Johnson & Co., 
Ltd. .. 

G. Godson & Sons 


J. Smith & Sons, 


$ Withdrawn. 
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LONDON.—For erection of a permanent-way depit WEST HAM.—For alterations at Regents 
at Leven-road, Poplar, for the London County School. Messrs. William & John He ae 
Council :-— architects, 2, Fen 
Cols : Holloway Myall & Upson . £210 
F& HF Ht ge & Shaw TB : 19 
C. Wall, Lta C. Bowyer, ; 197 
Holloway. Bi 189 
(.ondon), Ltd, 15,000! Kirk & 159, 
Rowley Bros 14497 Woolwich, 8.E 
[The estimate of the Architect, comparable ) = 
tendess Wun 14,100; WEST HAM.—For new workshop, Grange 
; ee Special Schools. Messrs. William & John H, Jae 
architects 
TLONDON.—For addition and alteration to the east Ste 


Barker é 


F Chessum & Sons 6253 
0| J. T. Luton 247 


lodge, Av 


Hill, for the London County Council & G. Foster . 


W. Bickerton ...... .€205 10] H. Line .. vs £185.0 J "Strong & Co. , 6 2 
J. Barker & Go., R. A. Lowe & Go... 1570  Myall & Upson | 0 ui 
«.. 167 0! W. Pollock, El 1420 A’ Webb 0 236 
chitect's estimate of the cost of the work is WJ. Maddison 0 


£160. ] 


LONDON.—For yarious worl 
public-house, Camberwell Ne 
widening the thoroughfare, 


WEST HAM. — For theextension of the Bdug; 
Offices, 95, The Grove, Stratford. 
architec 


s at the “ Athenmum ” 
d, for the purpose of 
the London County 


Messrs. Willi 
Fen-court, 
rtis & Son: 


John ‘H.’ Jacques, 
Quantities by Mes 
F. Webb & 


for 


30 | H. Lovatt, Ltd... 37 «=H 
192; W. Smith & on, 
O1L| Ha-leyford - road, 
1,939 2 ae: 


F Rider & Son 
Rice & Son . 


1,836 


OAKDALE.—For erection of 100 (or more) work- 
men's houses Mr. A. F. Webb, architect and 
surveyor, Tredegar-chambers, Blackwood :— 

E. Thon & Sons £36,801 Newcombe & Son £24,882 
G. J. Furman (93 | Jones Bros. 


WINCHESTER.—For painting the Guildhall — 
Sali Fibrous Plaster Cc ot 


Vi 28,028 | Davies & Williams 
W. 27,820 | Gregory Bros. 
Pas J. _E. Jones, 


“Watisville* 


21,060 


H. Smith... Ham Hill Stone, 


SEAFORTH.—For converting two villas into shops at Doulting Stone. 
the respective corners of Hereford-road and Rawson- Portiand Stone. 


road and the latter road _and Cambridge-road, for Mr. The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Lim 
5) 


Goulbourn. I. H. McGovern, architect, 26, North ; eA EES HAIN SCER Oaeaie 6 
RSE ELVeRTORIC ‘incorporating the Ham me Co, and O. Trasl 
John-street, Liverpool ee ee coat 


pe Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. William 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


£250 


WEST HA 
hot-water heating appa 
the Gainsborough-road § 
John H. Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-cow 
Musgrave & Co., H. G. Lathan 
I e 00 Reynolds & Co. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic I 


Purcell & Nobi: G. & E. Bradley Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 
J. & F. May H. J. Tal Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest mater 
Ashwell & Nesb W. Watkin 3 i 

La. PO mm bmaree for damp courses, railway arches, wareh 


floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and n 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terra 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 


Werner, Pflei- 
derer, & Perkins 1,050 0 0 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J' 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 &5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, Ei 


PILKINGTON & Cl 


(EstTaBLisHEp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 


EXPERTS IN 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.2 


Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines), 


ocor worm nev. Polongeal Asal 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFIN 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVI 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines 


LTD., 


red Trade Mark. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


‘Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zinc Roofimns 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON,” 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 


Telephone: 
North 3032 (4 lines). 


Chief Offices: S52-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W 
Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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Illustrations. 


E CATHEDRAL, 
Mr. Henry C. Brewer. 


OREN! 


Spars. From a DRAWING BY 
Tur Puerta pp va Grorta, SantiaGo CarHEDRAL. 
From a Drawina By Mr. Henry C. Brewer. 
Giamorcan County Harz, Caruays Park, CARDIFF : 
East anp West Frowts. Mxssrs. E. Vincent Harris 
&T. A. Moopm, AA.R.LB.A., Arcurrects. 
Town Haut, Rye, Sussex. Me 
py Mr, J. R. Leatsarr. 


ED Drawincs 


East Side, Fitzroy-square (1790). The Brothers Adam, Architects. 


From Messrs. Richardson & Gill’s ‘‘London Houses from 1660 to 1820.” 


(B. T, Batsford.) 


(See page 528.) 


DEPARTMENTAL METHODS AND THE R.I.B.A. 


the 
British 


Royal In- 
Architects 
the 
and 
vital 
profession and 


of 


in a straightforward 


h he referred 


1e Seems to us to be of more importance 


both than that usua 
ficial arc 
President’s 
1 supporting with all the 
position ideas and 
i have been 
o have given. much 


his 


years pas 


rests 


and 


nitecture,’” and 


described as 
we welcome 
as expressing 
authority 
opinions which 
neld by all those 
hhought to the 
the future of the public 


ly 


remarks 


architecture of this country. We place 
this question first in importance as we 
are of opinion that, so far as our public 
buildings are concerned, it involves 
nothing less than the very existence of 
architecture as a fine art. 

As Sir Robert Hunter pointed out in his 
sympathetic speech, there is an obvious 
reason why architects object to the 
existence of such huge official factories 
as are controlled by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, the Admiralty, the 
War Office, or the London County 
Council. There are, however, other 
reasons not so obvious perhaps to the 
layman, but far weightier and more 
worthy of the serious consideration of the 


public. Anyone who takes Sir Robert 
Hunter’s remark as discounting or as 
being intended to discount the observe 


tions of the President is liable, we 
1 ne, to make a grave mistake. On 
the contrary, if it happens, as it does 


m to happen in this particular in- 
ance, that the interests of architects 


coincide with the best interests of the 
public and of architecture as a fine art, 
the argument would appear to be 


strenethened, not weakened. 
But, after all, the main question is the 
value to the public of these vast official 
stablishments. Architects object to 


e 
them for the good and sufficient reason 
that the best architecture cannot be 
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obtained by any such methods. As 
they consider that the public is entitled 
to the best that can be produced, as they 
know that the public pays as much, or 
more, for an inferior article as it need pay 
for the best, they naturally conclude that 
the interests of the public suffer in 
consequer 
The President gave some interesting 
figures, which suggested that much of this 
official work is done at a cost of 7 per cent. 
for salaries alone. We are not disposed 
to quarrel with the Government for 
paying this extraordinary price provided 
it can be shown that they get extra- 
ordinary value for it. The trouble is 
that this cannot be shown, while we 
iave a shrewd suspicion that in this 
matter the public is deceived, and takes it 
for granted that these large Departments 
are producing work which is as good as or 
better than the best that can be pro- 
duced by independent practitioners. The 
yublic hardly realises that the most gifted 
designers of the day are not to be found 
in these Departments, or that their 
services could be obtained at a smaller 
cost. 
We venture to say that if this question 
is to be satisfactorily dealt with it must 
be discussed and settled on the broadest 
grounds of public policy and from the 
point of view of the interests of the 
whole community, and not merely the 
interests of any one profession. 
Architecture, when all is said, 
servant of life, its raison détre is the 
service of humanity. No profession can 
justify its existence on any other grounds. 
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It would appear, then, to be useless, 
and therefore foolish, for the independent 
architect to plead the necessity to live. 
This necessity is apt to be apparent 
to no one but himself. Neither does it 
seem advisable to discuss this question 
from any political standpoint. The only 
safe ground is the broad and, we believe, 
incontrovertible fact that the existence 
of these Departments is not in the 
iighest interests of the State or of the 
art of architecture. 

Mr. Irving K. Pond, President of the 
American Institute of Architects, whom 
everyone was glad to see present, in- 
formed the meeting that the American 
architects had succeeded in obtaining 
a law whereby all important Govern- 
ment work is given to independent 
architects, and that the standard of work 
iad been raised thereby. 

With such an encouraging example 
yefore them, and after so definite a 
pronouncement of their own opinion, we 
presume that those who control the 
Institute policy will not let the matter 
drop, but will use all their influence to 
obtain similar results in this country. 

Considering the rapid growth of these 
Departments during the last few years, 
and the enormous size to which they have 
attained, few matters with which the 
Institute has to deal are of more imme- 
diate importance to the future of archi- 
tecture in this country, and we think that, 
whether or not any advantages accrue 
to the profession from the President’s 
action, he discharged a public duty in 
calling attention to the question. 


Te 


Nos. 57 & 58, Lincoln’s Inn-fields (about 1735). 


From Messrs. Richardson & Gill’s ‘‘ London Houses from 1660 to 


(Influence of Inigo Jones. 
.”” (B. T. Batsford.) 
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LONDON STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


IESSRS. RICHARDSON AX 
GILL* are fully justified 
their contention that, desp 
the public interest taken in 0 
country houses of the Georgian period, { 
minor town house, and more especially ¢ 
later developments from the time of t 
Adam brothers onward, has been 660i 
paratively neglected. In America % 
buildings of this era under the designati 
of the Colonial style have formed 
fertile source of inspiration to archite 
in recent years. This, of course, ¥ 
only natural, as they represented the on 
type of vernacular work, while here 
England our domestic architecture 
represented by buildings dating ba 
for many centuries prior to this perit 
London, however, po so little int 
way of domestic buildings of a date earl 
than the XVIIth century that 
introduction of modern work based _ 
medieval or Jacobean traditions is a 
to be destructive to the harmony of 
ensemble, and architects will be w 
advised to keep their work in harmo 
with the really characteristic effect th 
London exhibited in the early ye 
of the XIXth century. As a use 
reminder of what this effect was the wo 
of Messrs. Richardson and Gill is 
undoubted value; the illustrations ¢ 
well chosen, and give a good gene 
impression of the periods covered by # 
book. Many will be recognised by t 
architect who has his eyes open as 
passes through familiar streets, but 
can hazard a guess that he will find so 
that draw his attention to delightful 
conceived bits of composition which 
must have passed unnoticed in 
turmoil and traffic of London; such, 
instance, as the fagade in Brook-stre 
the illustration of which we reprodw 
and other works of the early XIX 
century, which we have been too apt 
regard as negligible. Probably but f 
who have passed No. 1, Bedford-squa 
on their way to Euston, and have not 
the interesting design of the unust 
central doorway, are aware of the deligl 
ul interior that lies behind it, the wo 


of Thomas Leverton in 1771. While t 
better-known work of the brothers Ada 
in Fitzroy-square is less frequent 


studied than its merits as a compositil 
demand. 
The work of Nash and his conte 
oraries has been so frequently und 
valued, owing to the clamorous detré 
ion of stucco which emanated fx 
Pugin, Ruskin, and their followers, th 
we feel indebted to those who are m 
nelping to bring us back to a bett 
balanced frame of mind, and to ma 
it clear that architecture is a more plas’ 
art and less dependent on the act 
material employed than has sometim 
been imagined. A statue in bronze 
marble may make a special appeal, b 
we do not withhold our admiration | 
the work because the presentme 
happens to be in plaster. The sal 
reasoning applies to our buildings; 0 
authors, indeed, go farther, and point 6 
the advantages of painted stucco 


o 


.*QLondon Houses from 1660 to 1820,” By A 
Richardson and C, Lovett Gill. Octavo, 1911. 
uct, (B, T, Batsford.) 
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Jg the impression of cleanliness so 
ictive in the business street. Apart 
| this we have often noticed effects 
ur painted fronts, more especially 
i the sun is dropping towards the 
jon, that could not be paralleled in 
on in any other material. The 
}ces glisten with vivid reflections, 
i a brilliancy to the light and shade 
might be commended to our pictoria 
its. 
whether we- decide to revive the 
ited front or not is, however, of 
pr interest to the great question as to 
form our street architecture is to 
in the future. At the present time 
| building is regarded as entitle 
is individual expression, and conse- 
tly our street picture is mainly 
indent on accidental effects. Are we 
B to return to the conception of each 

i ign balanced in itsel 


x as a single des 
lin conjunction with its neighbours, 
Hill the influences. demanding freedom 
each separate owner continue to 
fail? Messrs. Richardson and Gil 
luet us through the period during 
th the idea of the group design 
‘loped. We should welcome a further 
gibution to the study of London 
‘itecture dealing with the conception 
he street as a comprehensive design, 
trated by the numerous examples of 
type that we seem to be in danger of 
ig, as, step by step, the demands of a 
e complex social organisation render 
ir internal arrangements obsolete. 
—E— 


NOTES. 


In an 
urches and (1p 7h 
Smpetition 


Methods. 


article in the 
Builder, giving 
suggestions as to the best: 
course of procedure for 
se desiring to build a new church, Mr. 
D. Carée deals at some length with 
ypetition methods. While in the 
n his opinions are in accord with the 
ygnised ideals of the architectural 
ession, we feel bound to take excep- 
1 to his views in two instances. Mr. 
be advises that the name of the 
sssor should not be known to com- 
itors, repeating the oft-heard con- 
tion that the latter will play up to the 
assors’ prejudices. Even if this were 
sible, we think that it is a lesser evil 
n that competitors should be asked 
zo blindfold into a competition with- 
knowing whether the assessor is one 
whose judgment they can place any 
ance or not. There are many eminent 
hitects who are by temperament quite 
suited for the position of assessor, and 
yerienced competitors know quite well 
se to whom they would, or would not, 
prepared to submit designs. The 
ler point to which we must refer is 
» way in which Mr. Carde deprecates 
application to the R.I.B.A. in the 
ragtaph we quote :— 
‘It is not unusual to apply to the President 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
appoint the assessor; certainly a way out 
a difficulty if a committee is unable other- 
e to agree. But the advantage of the 
cedure is open to some doubt. More often 
m not the President—quite naturally— 
d0ints one of his colleagues on the Council, 
it seems reasonable if such appointments 
regarded as among the distinctions of 
ce. But the Institute Council is an annually 
eted body, and, although always comprising 
n of distinction, is not infrequently chosen in 
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connexion with some question of architectural 
politics affecting perhaps rather the status of 
the architect than the advancement of the art 
of architecture. Moreover, church building 
forms but a small part of the total architectural 
output or practice, and it is not always strongly 
represented on the Counc 
Now, without aiming that the 
P.R.LB.A. is in his official capacity 
necessarily infallible in his selection of 
an assessor, or even that he has a pre- 
seriptive right to such a duty, we must 
express our opinion that this paragraph 
is calculated to convey quite a false 
impression, in that it suggests that these 
appointments go to an undue extent to 
members of the R.I.B.A. Council. The 
fact that many assessors are or have 
been members of Council obviously does 
not justify the inference that this fact has 
ever influenced any President in his 
selection of any other than the man he 
considers most suitable. 


iy designing and furnish- 
ing churches many 
problems of local origin 
must be faced, and 
because parishioners in one district will 
accept without question features which 
elsewhere will be condemned architects 
must be prepared to adjust their ideas 
accordingly. Moreover, the inconsist- 
ency of the law is notorious, a fact 
indicated by two recent decisions. In 
the Diocese of Carlisle application was 
made for the erection of a rood in a 
parish church, and permission was 
refused on the ground that, in the words 


Anomalies in 
Ecclesiastical 
Law. 
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of previous judgments, there was a 
danger of “superstitious reverence.” 
“People now looked to the Hast-end 
and the Holy Table for sacred emblems.” 
Further south, however, at Cranham, in 
Gloucestershire, the Consistory Court 
permitted the erection of a rood on the 
chancel screen. In the fi ase it was 
intended to place the Crucifix on a 
beam not then in position ; in the second 
case the emblem was destined for the 
existing screen. Such subtle distinc- 
tions are common in ecclesiastical 
practice, and architects are bound to 
keep in mind the possibilities of altera- 
tion in their desi from causes other 
than structural or artistic. 


Mr. Irvine K. Ponp, the 
President of the American 
Institute of Architects, 
who was present at the 
Institute meeting on Monday, has 
expressed opinions about the present 
condition of American architecture which 
are as frank as they are interesting. We 
have not before us a complete copy of 
the address which he delivered to the 
American Federation of Arts, but the 
extracts indicate a refreshing point of 
view and a terseness of statement which 
are characteristically American, He 
believes that architecture should before 
everything express the spirit of the time 
and country in which it 1s produced, and 
he does not find in the work of his own 
country any expression of the salient 
characters of its higher civilisation, of 


Mr. Pond 
and the Time 
Spirit! 


No. 1, Bedford-square (1771). Thomas Leverton, Architect. 
From Messrs. Richardson & Gill’s ‘‘ London Houses from 1660 to 1920.” (B. T. Batsford.) 
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its idealism, its altruism, and many other 
fine qualities. And as the conditions of 
contemporary civilisation very remotely 
correspond with those of ancient Hgypt, 
Greece, or Rome, “this age,” he says, 
“holds no place for the extraneous 
application of the borrowed finery of art, 
but must insist on an expression of the 
vital principles of structure and the 
tational development of ornament which 
shall not obscure the vital thought, but 
which shall be of intrinsic worth in 
defining the character of the mass, and 
in conferring charm upon the structure.” 
And then, with extreme candour, he 
proceeds to illustrate instances of “ bruta 
utterances of architectural untruth” 


rom contemporary American work. 
n referring to buildi designec 


for banks, theatres, churches, schools, 
factories, and the like, he holds that we 
nave “‘no record of such prostitution of 
art even in the most debased Roman 
period.” They seem to be, he says, “ cut 
off by the rod from some interminable 
toman colonnade.” Mr. Pond will finc 
few to disagree with his statement of 
general principles with regard to the 
yurpose of architecture, although they 
may find his application open to a 


ment. A national style is not evolved 
in a day; and, rightly or wrongly, it has 


been thought that classic work provides 
he rules of the architectural syntax. 
Work after the character of Robert Louis 


No. 35, Brook-street, W. (Greek Revival.) 
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Stevenson’s “ sedulous ape ” may perhaps 
too frequently be the result of a student’s 


enthusiasm ; but we do not think that it 


would be difficult to prove that contem- 
porary work most likely to endure as 
representative of the Zeitgeist, even includ- 
ing some of the German and Austrian 
phases of the type known as Part nouveau, 
has been founded on a knowledge of the 
structure of classic art. 
peer aene As AN indication of the 

and the Press, 2Verage view of the Press 
where architecture 1s con- 

cerned a recent note in the Globe is 
illuminating. The writer, or the loca 
person with his eye on the rates who 
has inspired him, discovers certain 
qualities in a school building which has 
just been erected at Bromley more 
appropriate to the dignity and taste of 
a country mansion than an educationa 
establishment subsidised by the taxes 
of the municipality and the State. An 
admirably designed wrought-iron gate- 
way serves a particular illustration of 
the Globe’s point of view. The gateway 
is altogether too good. We do no 
happen to know the locality in which the 
architect, Mr. Burke Downing, has built 
his school or its position in r 
traffic, but we may y say, V 
that his gateway (which was illustrated in 
the Builder of October 20) is in a position 
which makes it a matter of more public 
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importance than the gatews 
private mansions. But there are larg 
matters at issue than that concerni 
equally the educationalist and the ta 
payer, which may be readily summed y 
With regard to the first, for instance, ; 
scheme of education can be consider 
complete which does not take into ¢o 
sideration the educational influence of t 
scholar or student’s environment, of ¢ 
things with which his eye (through whi 
his mind operates) comes into daily éo 
; and as to the second, which coneer 
the taxpayer, we doubt that consider 
design which involves the better applie 
tion of materials to their purpose 
usually more expensive at first cost t 
work of inferior artistic quality, whilet 
advantages in the long run cannot 


78 of me 


questioned. 
, E commented in 0 
ae issue (p. 499) upont 


protest of Mr. Norm 
Shaw and Mr. Basil Champneys again 
the threatened destruction of Butt 
field’s Chapel at Balliol College, expresst 
our agreement with the protest. As | 
pointed out, the work of Butterfield de 
not appeal to the sympathies of all, and 
may be too early to attempt an estima 
of his position among the hitects WI 
made their mark in the XIXth centur 
or to say with conviction that his wo 
will have a permanent or any influence 
al! upon the architecture of the futur 
but there can be no doubt of the i 
ividuality and interest of his building 
and of the fact that he was an artist 
his unquestioned love for his work ; al 
those of our readers who hold simil 
opinions will be glad to read the follown 
p ‘aphs from a letter, over the sign 
ture ““H. ©. Sotheran,” in the Saturdé 
Review for the 4th inst. :— 

“ Butterfield made his mistakes. He was: 
unbending, wilful man, perhaps, and certain 
in Winchester College Chapel he came woeful 
to grief ; as did, alas, the chapel! He saw on 
one thing at a time, and had his way. Buta 
we alwa; ‘ing to do the same ? 

He w: great a with him archite 
ture was aliy it bore his mark ; its smalle 
detail had his personal touch. Not least h 
Balliol Chapel. Its slender spirelet, its thon 
, its banded walls, all tell of Butterfield 
do of Ruskin and the “ Stones of Venice 
We are all now sneering at Victorian tast 
Tt had its faults, and we need not fear to smile 
if only we do not forget to acknowledge wh 
we owe. ‘To those who remember, to defend 
seems absurd. Its mistakes were made to gi 
us our inheritance ; and if we have forgotte 
those who follow us will record our debt to 1 
They will not overlook that it was decided | 
destroy Balliol Chapel in the week in which’ 
Life of Ruskin was published! As to Oxford, 1 
architectu ory of Engli 
thought for e They will] 
fools who 


a 


This is well put, and we hope it an 
other protests may lead to the abando 
ment of the proposed destruction. 


THe forecast at th 
present moment may f 
des«ribed as “ stormy an 
uncertain, with occasional bright i 
tervals, possibly clearing later.” 1 
would be rash to prophesy more definitel; 
The firm attitude of the companies- 
whether it does or does not make f 
peace—cannot be characterised as oth 
than consistent. They undertook ¢ 
abide by the decision of the Commissio1 
and simply reiterate their promis 
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ing that the Report might quite ¢on- 
jably have been as unpalatable to 
ym as it has proved to be to the men, 
) latter should have consented as 
Wily, if reluctantly, to accept it. 
jild they fail to do so, eyen though 
Companies are, at the same time, 
ng the most far-reaching concessions 
) have been proposed in the history 
jour railways, their attitude would 
joubtedly alienate public sympathy in 
Jevent of another general strike. There 
however, ample time before the date 
A for the return of the ballot-papers 
veing issued for the purpose 
ie feeling of the men on this 
calm and dispassionate view 
‘he situation; and we may express 
pe that another costly and bitter 
ggle may be averted. With winter 
ad, and the coal-mining industry very 
sttled and disturbed, the effects of 
ther railway stoppage would be more 
Istrous than before. 
a Sie es 
PICTURE EXHIBITIONS : 
SPAIN AND TANGIER. 
‘is rare to find a grasp of pictorial effect 


) Henry C. Brewer, now on e 
he galleries of the Fine Art Society. 
artist who possesses the faculty of utilis- 
and balance in his work more 
y  expre: himself mainly by 
ie and not to any great extent by the 
mate study of detail. This, however, 
jot the case with Mr. Brewer's delightful 
pr-colours of Spain and Tangier, which, 
le giving a sympathetic rendering of 
itectural detail, are no less admirable 
€ qualities of colour and composition. 
Hi, an exhibition this cannot fail to 
west the architect, who will see buildings 
ch he probably already knows and 
res presented to him in a fresh light, 


to the skilful selection of point of view 
‘of effect that distinguishes these works. 


Ye were particularly struck with the 
jatility displayed in the range of colour 
pmes, which, while alw: armonious, 
ler’ intensely the chai s of the 
fs as it impressed the artist. So many 
sts seem to have conventions in colour 
sages that persistently dominate their 
k, but Mr. Brewer is fortunately able 
“eep his imagination open to the influences 
1is subject, and thus to transmit the im- 
3sion it has given him, free from any alloy 
conventional method. 
‘hus the bright costumes and sunlit walls 
the market place of Leon and that of 
oyia almost dazzle us with their sparkle 
. brilliancy, while in the evening light 
| Bridge of Alcantara, Toledo, conveys 
eeling of mystery and repose. Equally 
ful, but in a warmer key, is the evening 
dy of the Alcazaba, Tangier, while the 
ys and warm browns of the Bridge of 
Martin, Toledo, convey a feeling in sharp 
trast to the soft reds and blues of ships 
| water set against the glowing walls 
Seville on a sunny afternoon. But, 
we have indicated, composition and colour 
not the only qualities claiming our 
ention; the architect, often irritated 
the slipshod way in which the painter 
frequently treats the beautiful detail of 
- buildings he depicts, will delight in the 
ing attention that Mr. Brewer lavishes 
them. 
\s examples of this, we publish this week 
) reproductions of his drawings, “The 
msepts, Orense,’ and “The Portico at 
ntiago.” These are typical of numerous 
derings of Gothic work in Spain ; among 
ers We may mention views of the cathedrals 
Toledo, Seville, Leon, and Cuenca. 
[he studies of Moorish work at Granada, 
rdoba, and’ Tangier display no less 
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sympathy with its essential qualities, and, 
indeed, there are very few works in the 
whole éxhibition that do not make a strong 
appeal to all those who are interested in the 
architectural developments they portray. 
MODERN PICTURES. 
The Goupil Gallery Salon has for the 
E rs or so provided a representativ 
exhibition of certain phases of modern 
British art. The present exhibition is 
animated and interesting as a whole, while 
there are individual works which are among 
the best of the particular artists represented. 
It is not a little curious to find at this time 
of day a picture of Mr. Walter Greaves 
appearing in a collection of works of ultra- 
modern tendency. But to say, in conse- 
quence, that the lack of appreciation with 
which this artist has hitherto been rewarded 
is due to the fact that his work has been in 
advance of its time would be absurd. There 
is much, for instance, that is characteris 
of the ¢ ¢ painters of the Netherlands in 
the atmosphere, detail, and general working 
out of his ‘‘ Chelsea Regatta,” placed at the 
entrance of the first gallery. As the Goupil 
Salon contains over 300 works, including 
rawings and water-colou the majority of 
which haye qualities of individual interest, we 
are unable to do more than casually to refer 
to one or two of the more prominent pictures. 
Among these, there is the “Souvenir de 
Noél” of Mr. G. W. Lambert: a girl, with 
black hair, dressed in pink, wearing a red- 
paper cap from a Christmas cracker, in 
the treatment sugg that this 
~ is transferring his allegiance from the 
classic Spanish school to certain modern 
masters who have been inspired by it. The 
work of Mr. Glyn Philpot indicates that he 
has developed from the precocious 
which was characteristic of hi 
year or two ago into a transition stage, in 
which we discover a certain hesitancy of 
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method and of outlook. He remain yet 
an artist who has to fathom his own 
depths. The: picture of the artist and his 


model entitled “The Rest Time,” by Mr. 
William Strang, is as powerful as any of his 
recent works. The six pictures of Mr. Augustus 
John suggest a post-Impressionist mood, of 
which it a little difficult to grasp the 
import at first seeing. Various. phas 
indeed, of the same movement are to be 
found upon the walls, and obviously, with 
one exception, they are works of serious 
intention. Mr. Wilson Steer, Mr. Tom 
Robertson, and Mr. Von Glehn all revel in 
the play of sunlight upon the multitudinous 
and crowded leafage of trees and their 
intervening spaces. In the 
plage studies of Mr. Walter Bayes there is a 
charming balance of composition and colour ; 
Mr. Van Anrooy’s “The Green Court, 
Canterbury,” is interesting, and there are 
the landscapes of Mr. Peppercorn and many 
other pictures of distinguished merit. 
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EAST LONDON MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD YI. 
The bronze bust’ of the late King, which has 
just been erected in the garden of Mile End 
waste, was executed by Messrs. Henry Harris & 
Son, and stands upon a pedestal of polished 
marble, 8 ft. high. 
PADDINGTON TERMINUS, GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
Extensive improvements are being made of 
the terminus and its approaches, built by Brunel 
nearly sixty years ago. On the northern side 
three additional arrival platforms will be 
added, making the total up to twelve, with a 


Sy 


roadway between Nos. 10 and 11. No. 1 
platform is being lengthened upon the site of 
houses in Westbourne Park, and of the 


company’s workshops and sheds, for which new 
provision is made upon 60 acres at Old Oak 
Common, Wormwood. Scrubs, with separate 
shunting lines into the terminus. Westbourne 
Park Station and junction is to be reconstructed, 
and six of the nine bridges between that station 
and. Paddington have been rebuilt. The 
departure platforms will be greatly increased in 
length, as well as No.1, and a new glazed roof 
will cover the whole. 


. Leonard 


OPENING MEETING OF SESSION AND 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Tne first of the sessional meetings, 1911-1912, 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., when the President, Mr. 
Stokes, occupied the chair arid 
delivered the opening address. 

The minutes having been takén as read, and 
members attending for the first time since their 
election welcomed by thé President, it was 
announced that the nominations included five 
Fellows, fifty-six Associates, two Hon, Asso- 
ciates, and forty-nine Licentiates. . 

The President then read the 
addre: 

“Since I had the honotir of addressing you 
last year we have passed through all the gloriés 
of a Coronation, and long may our beloved 
patron George V. live to wear the crown, placed 
upon his head amidst so’much rejoicing and 
surrounded by so much pomp and splendour’! 
Such an occasion naturally gives great oppor- 
tunities to the architect and decorator, and I 
think we me ngratulate ourselvés upon the 
fine results ieved in mary cases. It is, no 
doubt, to be regretted that more use was not 
made of our services ; and that, when they were 
called in, our schemes. were not miore com- 
pletely carried out. ‘Nevertheless, the: best 
results along the great. processional route, and 
elsewhere, were produced undoubtedly—as 
might have been expected—by-our noble selves 
and not by the commercial firms too, often.in 
evidence, It would be invidious to. mention 
individual cases, but I should like to, place it on 
record. that the most effective, pleasing, and 
characteristic of the many great efforts tio adorn 
our streets and buildings were those produced by 
architects. ‘The only case of misplaced archi- 
tectural genius that I noticed was the annexe to 
Westminster Abbey, -erected, “in the Gothic 
style” at large expense. . Surely the culmin- 
ating point of the,great procession along an 
otherwise gaily-decorated route should have 
been something better than a mere plaster 
sham ?—supposed, no doubt, to be in harmony 
with the Abbey, but really a very poor comphi- 
ment to it, - One would. have thought a fine 
marquee in gold. and gorgeous colours sur- 
rounded by Venetian masts carrying flags, 
banners, and pennants much more suitable to 
the occasion than, an impertinent imitation 
Gothic building. 

Closely bound up with this same subject is the 
unfortunate impasse connected with the com- 
pletion of the great processional road through 
St. James’s Park. This road is in itself a fine 
thing, but how-it came about that it has no 
proper opening into Trafalgar-square is quite 
incomprehensible, and, I fear, is another illustra- 
tion of the hopeless manner in which our public 
improvements are invariably mismanaged. In 
this case. a processional road starts from a 
palace, and leaves off, if you please, with a 
flourish of trumpets behind a row of houses 
which practically block its further progress. 
And when the houses have been dodged, further. 
progress is effectually barred by an underground 
convenience! I should have thought that the 
possibility of getting properly and effectively. 
into Trafalgar-square would have been the first, 
thing to consider by those responsibie for the 
scheme, instead of the last, and it now looks, I 
fear, practically impossible ever to make a really 
good finish towards the Square without spending 
a further huge sum of money, which might have 
been avoided if the scheme had been properly 
thought out from the first, by. all three of the 
large public bodies really interested in the 
scheme, instead of by one alone, which one went 
to work apparently without any regard to the 
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other two until the last monient, when, alas, it 
was too late! Architects are unfortunately too 
often forced, by the near-sighted policy of their 
employers, into designing incomplete schemes 
of this sort, and get all the blame for so doing, 
whereas they, of course, can only do as they are 
bid, on the land at their disposal. 


London Improvements. 


This brings us once more face to face with the 
fact that there really should be one authority 
responsible for the whole of London, and not 
several as at present. London with its seven 
millions of people is as important and probably 
as difficult to govern as many a Huropean 
country ; and instead of its City Corporation, its 
London County Council, and its two dozen, or 
so of Borough Councils, with the Office of Works 
and the Woods and Forests thrown in, one would 
have thought that at least one Minister of the 
Crown—aided perhaps ‘by a committee of 
exper would haye found work enough to 
engage his time in looking after London and 
‘seeing that its affai e properly managed. 
Mr. Waterhou session read us a most 
interesting paper on this subject, but I fear his 
suggestion of a chief architect acting with the 
architect from each Borough Council would 
probably cause friction and confusion, and I 
would much prefer to take, say, H.M. First 
Commissioner of Wor and—after divesting 
him of many of the duties he now performs 
make him responsible for the proper domestic 
government of London. He should, of course, 
haye a good deal of power and some knowledge 
and taste. There are, I assure you, grave 
reasons for some change even from an archi- 
tectural standpoint; take, for example, our 
street improvements. “Most of us can remember 
when Piccadilly-cireus was improyed—into a 
hopeless muddle—and it is now proposed again 
to'alter it, and make it very much what some 
of-us‘in this Institute suggested at the time ! 
Lut this, of course, now can only be done at a 
very much ler cost. Shaftesbury-avenue 
‘and Charing Cross-road are each wide thorough- 
fares, but both hopelessly laid out from a town- 
planning point of view. ‘ Kingsway is quite out 
of scale with its neighbourhood, and has, as I 
told you once before, two ends at one end, and 
no proper end at all at the othe: The altera- 
tions at the Marble Arch have perhaps relieved 
the traffic but spoilt the appearance of the place, 
and the slice of Green Park that was thrown 
into the road by Hyde Park-corner has done no 
good whatever—though I believe it was done to 
please the police—and the ordinary rules of the 
road are not in force now at this spot, which will 
ead, I feel sure, to some horrible accident. 

Tf we go a little further back still, what a great 
opportunity was missed when the land behind 
the Albert, Hall was dealt with! his is now 
covered largely by public buildings, and yet 
none of them look well placed, neither do they 
tell as a group, as might have been the case had 
the land been properly laid out, as it certainly 
would have been in any other country but ours, 
‘This all shows that such work should not be left 
to amateur Committees or Corporations, driven 
this way and that, first by one consideration and 
then by another, but should be in the hands, as 
I: have suggested, of, say, a Minister of the 
Crown, who should advise, control, and direct 
the various authorities now ‘responsible for the 
government of London, and see that they worked 
together and for the good of London as a 
\yhole, and that their various schemes and plans 
formed part of a comprehensive whole, arranged 
with due regard to the future. 

Surely some general scheme for the improve- 
ment and development of London in the future 
should be at once got out, and might be taken in 
hand by the suggested Minister? In Rome we 
were recently shown a plan which is to be 
carried out during the next twenty years, and 
all the property so required has been scheduled 
and the price fixed, and any improvements on 
it can only be made at the owner’s risk, knowing 
that it may be wanted at any time during the 
next twenty~ years. We, however, do not 
appear to realise the importance of a compre- 
hensive scheme, and the only people who do 
know, to some extent, that the public really 
likes well-laid-out and well-designed buildings 
ave those who run exhibitions, such as the 
White City. When will our Corporations learn 
the same lesson, and realise the fact that there is 
money in it too ? 

Take a concrete example which has been 
exercising some of us a good deal lately, vi 
the Corporation of London Bridges Bill. ‘Thi 
Bill was promoted by the Corporation of 
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London, and has now become an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and provides for rebuilding Southwark 
Bridge, and for building a new bridge to he 
called St. Paul’s Bridge close to it. Now.we all 
know that the traffic in the City is already about 
as congested as it well can be, so what it will be 
like when fresh streams of traffic are created 
flowing to and from these two great new bridges 
heaven only knows! It would seem a wiser 
policy to try rather to coax traffic away from the 
heart of the City instead of into it, particularly 
as the enormous cost of land tends very much to 
prevent improvements there being carried out on 
any very comprehensive scale. But the City 
has money to spend on bridges, so spend it it 
must, and in the C too, quite 
regardless of whether it might not be far better 
to go to work either higher up or even lower 
down the ri A Minister of the Crown 
might help us here. 

One last word on St. Paul’s Bridge. ‘This 
Institute has for years been agitating, as you 
know, for proper architectural consideration for 
this bridge from the outset, and the Corporation 
turned a deaf ear to us. Parliament, however, 
came to our help, and at the eleventh hour thre 
well-known architects were called in to advis 
the Corporation, This was what we had been 
working for all along, and I think we should 
congratulate ourselves on having got what we 
edforinthe end. ‘That some of us may have 
been disappointed at the form the advice took 
is not the point. ‘The lay-out received archi- 
tectural consideration before the Corporation 
got its Bill ; and now we can only devoutly hope 
that if both bridges are gone on with the 
Corporation will take such steps as will ensure 
the designs of these two great bridges being as 
fins as it is possible to make them. 

I should like to explain, however, the reason 
why we architects seem to be somewhat divided 
on the subject of St. Paul’s Bridge. ‘The reason 
is that there are two very different ways of 
looking at the subject ; the first may be said to 
be the aspect of the bridge itself, and the second 
the aspect from the bridge. Unfortunately it is 
not easy to combine the two, and hence some of 
us took the view that the first thing to consider 
part from the great traffic problem—was 
what we saw from the bridge, and others what 
we saw when we looked at the bridge itself. 
Doctors are allowed to differ, so I must claim 
for our profession the same privilege. If not too 
late, however, I should like even now to suggest 
that Southwark Bridge might be rebuilt first so 
that we may see what effect it has upon the 
traffic. This course would have the further 
advantage of preventing the river and its vast 
floating traffic from being obstructed by works 
to two bridges so close together at the same time. 


Architectural Departments. 


I have already suggested that my proposed 
new authority might be the First Commissioner 
of Works after his present duties had been 
lightened. These I would lighten by very 
Jargely reducing the size and output of the huge 
architectural mill now running under his control. 
This mill turns out work just now of the annual 
value of 1,195,410/., which large sum is spent on 
Palac: Law Courts, Government Offices, 
Schools, Labour Exchanges, Museums, Post- 
offices, and Telephone Exchanges, etc., and 
on the maintenance of similar buildings over 
which the Office of Works has control. 

Now it will be seen that the work turned out is 
very varied in its nature, but unfortunately very 
uniform in its architectural character. I want 
to be strictly fair in what I say, but I honestly 
think that the bulk of the work produced by the 
Office of Works is poor from an architectural 
standpoint. Some of it has been better of late, 
I admit, but let us take post-offices as their 
particular speciality. These may be seen in 
our towns all over the land, and are generally, 
as far as I have seen, pretentious and c ostly and 
devoid of those good qualities essential in really 
fine work, and their outer buildings are very 
much the same. * 

So much for the quality of the w now for 
the cost: of production. The architectural 
staff which produces this work receives 71,8491. 
per annum, or just about 6} per cent. on the 
outlay for salaries alone, without, any allowance 
for rent, rates, taxes, pensions, fees to specialists, 
cleaning, lighting, heating, porters, m 
and various other sundries. Five or si 
ago the salaries amounted to only about per 
cent. on the amount expended, which was then 
about 400,000, or one-third of what it is 
now! Sifteen or sixteen years ago ‘only about 
250,000/. was spent per annum, and the cost of 
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architectural administration was only db 
2 per cent.! ‘These figures seem to show 
the larger the office is the more expensive 
becomes per cent. to administe 

I maintain, therefore, that, a3 the work a 
produced by the Office of Works is not very ge 
and not very cheap, the bulk of it might w 
advantage be put out to independent archite 
to be better done at a smaller cost, and 
relieve the First Commissioner of Works ¥ 
considerably, This you will see has the ady, 
tage of killing two birds with one stone, for 
thus enable the First Commissioner to do wi 
which we want him to do, and free him from w 
which we would much rather he did not do, 

You must not think that I have any particu 
grudge against the Office of Works, or tha 
am. finding fault with the many good friend 
have on the architectural staff there, for 
remarks are directed against all large pul 
bodies who attempt to do their own architectt 
‘The recent Congress at Rome passed a resolut 
to the effect that “ Architectural works intent 
for the State, municipali or other pul 
bodies, should only be entrusted to qualif 
architects after competition or otherwi 
It will thus be seen that the architects all o 
the world are in accord, and in order to furfl 
prove the case I have looked up the cost— 
quality speaks for itselfi—of the architeetu 
work produced by the Admiralty and the V 
Office. Both of these authorit run la 
architectural departments spending in rot 
figures about a million and a half per ann 
each, the former at a cost of about 7 per cel 
and the latter about 10 per cent. in sala 
alone, and in neither case, of course, includ 
the cost of rent, rates, pensions, cleaning, lig 
i heating, ete., which would proba 
the cost by another 1 or 14 per cent. 

[ should like to have been able to include | 
London County Council in my list, but 1 ¢ 
find no published figures on the subject. T 
told, however, on good authorit that 3 
Architectural Department of this body is 
very economically at present, greatly to4 
credit of the very able gentleman at its he 
When, however, in the course of time he reti 
I venture to predict that no one else will 
found with the same capacity for work 4 
power of organisation ; consequently confus 
will ar and the cost-of production go up 
something like that in the three other case 
have quoted. And the more this departm 
undertakes now the greater will be the fall th 
For it stands to reason that one man cam 
have time to design all the work produced by 
great office of this nature, and if he has not fi 
to do it himself it must be done by others. 
is, therefore, at the mercy of his staff, and if 
the mercy of his staff, why not at the merey 
the outside architect? In the case of 1 
London County Council, their architect is ey 
called the Superintending Architect: his & 
should, therefore, clearly be confined to sup 
intending the work, not of a staff, for then 
becomes his own work, but of those architei 
who work in London under his jurisdictio 
and this principle applies equally to the are 
tects of the Office of Works, the Admiralty, a 
the’ War Office, and other Jarge public a 
municipal offices, for all these gentlemen, if th 
attempt to design any work themselves, ml 
neglect their staff, and if they leave it to th 
staff it must be good, bad, or indifferel 
according to the staff, for one man even cann 
control a staff the salaries of which at t 
Office of Works, for example, amount to son 
thing like 1,400/. per week, or perhaps as mu 
as 99 per cent. of our practising architects p 
to their staff during a whole year instead of 
one week 
In these days of free trade and buying in t 
eapest market, why should public offices 
given preferential treatment ? If there are 
number of professional men of high standi 
prepared to accept a recognised scale of fe 


why should these huge cormorants receive abo 
half as much again as the ordinary rate ? He 


s, I know, are in demand just now, and 
venture to suggest that, without robbing an 
one at all, thousands of pounds might be say 
annually from the unnecessary expenditure nt 
involved ‘in running these large architectu 
mills. The three which I have named togeth 
spend annually in round figures about four al 
a half millions on building work at an avera 
cost of about 94 per. cent., or 44 per cent. mo 
than the recognised payment for such work. ‘TI 
equals rather over 200,000/. a year paid unnece 


sarily for the privilege of running these depal 
ments. It may be contended, however, th 
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‘2 departments are necessary, as there are a 
\ber of works, like painting park-railings, 
ding broken windows, etc., that must be 
d after ; but a staff of surveyors could do 
very well without mixing up architecture in 
imatter. at all, as, I imagine, was intended 
jn the Office of Works was established. 
yfigures may not, of course, be quite correct 
‘ gures never are—and those who understand 
Ja better than I do may be able to put a much 
er complexion on them. I can only say that 
ve worked on the official published figures, 
) these, as a rule, are carefully and takingly 
ared with a view to their being swallowed 
he British taxpayer, and I hope I have not 
h overstated the case. 
jean, it must be only too obvious that a large 
Bepment office is not a likely place for the 
action of various kinds of architectural 
either well or cheaply, for the originating 
yenerally done by understrappers and sent 
to the higher grades for approval or other- 
pa sort of Class of Design—and I have 
rd of as many as nine separate designs 
‘ing been made for one building before 
iroval was obtained. In other profes 
ls one man profess to be able to specialise 
‘all subjects? Are there not landscape 
ters and portrait painters and some 
iptors who work best in low relief and others 
lhe round ? Do not some lawyers go in for 
inal work and others for the Probate and 
force? Are there not doctors who cut at 
j insides and others who cut our throats ? 
jl even with us, some architects do church- 
hk and others domestic work; but these 
lic offices, as far as I know, claim to be able 
lo everything from a palace to a prison, and 
Houbt they can, and equally well too ! 


The Future of the Institute. 
| have already referred to the Ninth Inter- 
ional Congress recently held at Rome, and 
she resolution respecting architectural work 
the State and municipal bodies being 
sted to non-official architects only. Of 
| resolutions passed, perhaps the following 
ithe most interesting, viz. :— 
1) That the right to use the title of archi- 
5 should be reserved to those who have 
ained it as a result of a proper examination 
ised after an artistic, technical, and scientific 
}eation.”” 
(2) That the title of architect should be 
iced in the same rank as the title Master of 
is, Doctor of Medicine, etc.” 
These two resolutions are particularly inter- 
ing to us just now, for, as you know, this 
‘stion has been before the Institute as long 
i can remember, and it may help us to know 
at other architects think on the same subject. 
, as you know, have been working towards 
se ends for some time past, and as a pre- 
inary step have created a new class of 
mbers called Licentiates, nearly two thousand 
joined our ranks. With 
object, too, of organising the profession— 
h the sanction of Parliament—into a strong, 
ted, disciplined, and protected body, negotia- 
ns have been proceeding between this 
tibute and the Society of Architects, it being 
, that two Kings in Brentford were hardly 
ssary, and that together we should be much 
te powerful than working independently. 
number of meetings were held early in the 
ar, as you are aware, and the general principles 
a number of the details were satisfactorily 
ed upon. Unfortunately—perhaps through 
‘own fault—we got on rather faster than our 
al adv 's approved of, and we were brought 
by finding that we bad perhaps exceeded the 
wers we possess under our existing Charter 
d by-laws. This was rather a shock to some 
us, but, as we had gone so far, we felt that in 
tice to ourselves and to the Society of 
chitects we could not do otherwise than 
ike good the mistakes made. Your Council 
s, therefore, been considering a revised 
arter and by-laws which will enable the two 
dies to unite under terms I think advan- 
Zeous to both parties. This Charter and by- 
vs will, I hope, be very shortly laid before you, 
d I trust you will pass them, not, of course, 
thout due consideration and discussion, but 
thout forgetting what has already taken 
ace. For many reasons it seems to me 
vious that the two societies should unite, but 
3 reason that will perhaps appeal most to our 
ly too human natures is the fact that by 
ilding up and increasing the power and 
luence of this Institute we are building up 
d increasing our individual power and 
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influence. For the fact of belonging to a powerful 
body strengthens each of us, and makes us more 
confident when dealing with the many diffi- 
culties that abound in our multifarious duties. 

If this address should happen to be read in 
the provinces, I hope those interested in the 
good of the profession will endeavour to make 
as many of their confréres as possible join our 
ranks and so still further help to build up a really 
powerful and representative body. Another 
way in which our internal economy might be 
strengthened would be by a number of our 
Associates who have been Associates for years 
becoming Fellows. They are, in a number of 
cases, highly qualified in every way to become 
Fellows, and I hope they will do so. 

It is a matter for congratulation, I think, 
that an architect has been associated with a 
sculptor in connexion with the King Edward 
Memorial. The ideal method, no doubt, would 
be for one man to do the whole thing, but until 
our sculptors take a little more trouble to 
ground themselves in architectural matters 
the only cou I can see that will ensure our 
monuments being satisfactory is to associate 
an architect with the sculptor: the custom 
hitherto too prevalent of leaving the sculptor to 
produce his own so-called architecture, or to get 
some compliant ghost to do it for him, is most 
unsatisfactory. 


A British School in Rome. 

You will be glad to hear that there is now an 
immediate prospect of something in the nature 
of a British School being established in Rome, 
such school to embrace architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and archeology. Nothing, how- 
ever, very definite has been settled, but there 
are prospects that, aided by private bene- 
factors, helped by the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and backed up by the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors, and ourselves, a schoo] will be shortly 
opened in Rome. Scholarships connected with 
it will be established, I anticipate, by this 
Institute with funds lately left us under the 
Jarvis bequest, and I think I am at liberty to 
say that the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851 will probably also give at least one scholar- 
ship each year to architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, so that with students who we hope 
may be able to attend this school, either 
privately or encouraged by the universities 
and schools about the country, a good school 
should be got together ; and in such an appro- 
priate centre for study as Rome, where most of 
the other nations have schools, we British 
subjects should be able to offer our students the 
means of completing their studies at a much 
higher level than has hitherto been the case. 
For it must be remembered that if we architects 
are to hold up our heads with any degree of 
success we must have something in them, other- 
wise the public, which is very quick at finding 
out impostors, will go back to the jerry- builder, 
leaving us to pine in deserved obscuri 


Sir Robert Hunter, Kt., 

in moving a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, said that in regard to one 
prominent part of it they could hardly expect 
him to be in agreement, and while the conten- 
tion that the Government architectural work 
should be thrown open was naturally very well 
received by the meeting, for obvious reasons, 
it could hardly be welcomed by an humble 
Civil Servant, who might, if the suggestion made 
by the President were acted upon, see a large 
number of his colleagues discharged. T 
figures the President had given, however, were 
well worth the attention of the Treasury, who 
perhaps could explain the matter and cause those 
figures to bear a different appearanc How- 
ever, he believed that the great bulk of the work 
of the Office of Works consisted in supplying 
post-offices, and, while he could say nothing 
in that meeting as to the architectural appear- 
ance of those buildings, he did not think that 
anyone had suggested that the coastruction 
of those buildings was not thoroughly sound 
and good, and he was sure that they were well 
adapted for the purpose for which they had been 
designed. With another part of the address he 
was in thorough agreement, and they would 
be all agreed that it would be a very good thing 
if some controlling authority could control and 
supervise the execution of new so-called improve- 
ments in London. It always struck him that 
the great difference between London and Paris 
was that while in London they had many fine 
buildings, splendid open space. c., there was 
a great absence of those broad effects which 
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catch tlie eye at every turn in Paris, and whicir 
gave him so much pleasure. In London, when 
we did get a broad effect of any kind we did not 
seem able'to keep it. There was one part: of 
London which ‘was constructed as a uniform 
design, i.¢e., the whole district of St. James’s 
Park, and the Duke of York’s Monument, and 
up to Regent’s Park, and, while opinions might 
differ as to the treatment, it was all one har- 
monious whole, which, however, had now become 
neither one thing nor the other, thanks to the 
Office of Works. There were difficulties in a’ 
city like London of enforcing adequate control ; 
the enormous commercial growth of London 
and the enormous value which land in the centre 
of the City obtains afforded a perpetual incentive 
to put more buildings on a given site and to get 
more value out of the land in that way, and that 
tendency must, in some measure, run counter to 
the desire to carry out a uniform and harmonious 
plan. And there was also that feeling of indi- 
viduality which had hitherto characterised this’ 
nation, which resented hard-and-fast control 
by a central authority. Much consideration 
must take place before any definite authority 
is established for such control as the President 
suggested, but that some control of the sort 
was wanted they would allagree. The sovereign 
remedy for all such architectural ills was the 
growth of public opinion on the subject, and. 
public opinion in favour of anything like 
architectural beauty on a large scale was’ a 
matter of recent growth only. Hitherto, when! 
any scheme for laying out a new part of a city, 
or any question in which considerations ‘of 
beauty and symmetry had arisen, the general 
attitude of the public man had been that, while 
it would be very nice to have a. pretty building 
and a well-designed street, considerations of 
beauty must kick the balance as compared with 
considerations of finance. That feeling was, he 
believed, gradually being altered, and there had 
been signs of better things lately, such as in the 
St. Paul’s Bridge question, in which, however 
opinion might differ as to the final result, 
Parliament had directed that opinion should be 
taken from the esthetic point of view, and that, 
whatever else might be said, had been done. 
He desired to congratulate them on the growing 
importance of their profession. In recent 
years people took more interest in getting 
better buildings designed than was the case a 
few years ago, and not only was there greater 
interest in the production of better individual 
buildings, but. there was the whole subject of 
town planning, which was the growth of yester- 
day, and which had become a question of so 
much importance, as was shown, for ins' 
by the recent Town Planning Conference, 
which was opened by a Cabinet Minister, and 
by the attempts being made on all sides to do 
something a little better than what we have 
been accustomed to in. recent years in the way of 
growing cities and suburbs. The scope of the 
profession, they must all feel, was widening, 
and they had a great future before them. He 
had been told by professional friends that there 
had been comparatively little work amongst 
architects lately. He was sorry to hear that, and 
it might be that there was some check to build- 
ing, but he could not help thinking that the 
architect would be the right-hand man on every 
local authority ; that he would be called in ‘to 
design not only beautiful houses and buildings, 
but to lay out and to plan collections of human 
dwellings, and, with the engineer and_ the 
medical officer of heilth, to provide healthier 
and more beautiful towns. 

Mr, Irving K. Pond, 

President of the Institute of American Archi- 
tects, said it was a great honour and pleasure 
to second the vote of thanks on his own behalf 
and on behalf of the sister Institute. It was a 
pleasure to be speaking there, where there was 
a community of interests ; in Rome, where they 
had recently met, they did not know ver y often 
whether they were understood or not. In 
listening to the address he had been forcibly 
reminded that the mother Institute and the 
child which he represented had not only com: 
munity of speech, but community of thought 
and ideal—that the same problems which the 
President had reviewed that night confronted 
them in America also, Ina great many of the 
larger American towns there were interests 
which made municipal government almost 
impossible, but that was coming to a solution 
there, as it would soon come. here. What 
appealed to him very strongly in the address 
was the establishment of the proposed British 
School in Rome. In the case of the two St. 
Paul’s Bridges there might be the two points of 
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view that the President had referred to, 7.e:, 
looking at the bridge and from the bridge ; so 
in the case of the School at Rome there were 
two. points of view, and there might be a 
division of opinion amongst them ; there was the 
point of view of looking at the School and 
looking from the School. “What was the School 
to bring them? Itseemed to him that they had 
their own traditions, and he could not blame 
them for following those traditions ; but he did 
blame his own compatriots and confréres for 
being so closely wrapped up in tradition—in 
the swaddling clothes they had in infancy. 
Americans were more bound in the traditional 
style than we are here. What would Rome 
give us? We had culture, Oxford, Cambridge, 
fhe British Museum, the National G allery, 
‘easy access to the Continent, where we could 
pursue our studie Tf we went to Rome 
and brought back forms and facts and details 
and applied them it would fail us in practice; 
but if we let the tradition mellow in our 
minds it would benefit and help us. The 
problem had been brought home to them in 
America. They had their School in Rome, 
which was conceived by a former President of 
the American Institute of Architects, who 
also. gave his life and fortune to it, and it did 
not behove him (the speaker) to criticise it ; 
but his advice to the students was not to use 
Rome as a studio, but to use it as a ground 
for the expansion of ideas and ideals. What 
the student wanted to determine in Rome was 
not that so many buildings were built in such 
and such an age with so many blocks of stone, 
but what was the controlling motives of the 
builders. When a man understood that and 
brought back that principle he would give 
much to his own community. The problems 
of official architecture affected American 
architects as much as English architects. The 
American Institute of Architects was the 
father of a Jaw as a result of its persistent 
dealing with the matter, for it caused a law to be 
enacted which for a number of years had been 
in operation by which the principal works of 
the Government were given out to individual 
architects. Recently that law had been 
attacked in the interest of economy, so called. 
the case being made to show beautifully for 
departmental architecture, but they knew that 
where the individual architect got 6 per cent. for 
work, it cost the department something like 
7k per cent. The Government figures did not 
show that, but that was the fact. The law in 
America had given, and was giving, a higher type 
of Government architecture than was produced 
under departmental control, and he hoped it 
would not be overturned, and that in England 
a similar law might be enacted. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and very heartily agreed to. 

The President replied, and the meeting 
terminated. 

‘The next meeting will be held on November 20 
when Mr. H. H. Statham will read a paper on 
** Modern French Sculpture.” 


——_eo--—__ 


WOMAN AS A DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECT. 


A meetine of the Architectural Association 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club (Ladies’ 
Night) was held on Thursday |: week, when 
Mr. Edwin Gunn read the following paper on 
* Woman as a Domestic Architect ” :— 

* Architecture is a great and difficult art, the 
mere scope and meaning of which not one ina 
thousand laymen, or, perhaps, one in a dozen 
professed architects, fully understands. The 
broader and truer meanings of the term as 
relating to dealings with the masses of buildings 
and their design to excite definite emotions in 
sensitive beholders are, however, now more 
readily grasped than they were, owing, perhaps, 
to the frequent bandying of such phrases as 

“grand manner” and ‘“‘town planning,” 
and. it is commonly recognised by people 
sufficiently interested to care that ingenious 
contrivance of detail is nat architecture, though 
forming a part of it in some of its minor 
applications. 

Ruskin rather unkindly said of Welby Pugin 
in one of his scathing denunciations of English 
architecture (which he did not understand) : 
“ Expect no cathedrals of him; but no one, at 
present, can design a better finial.” Continental 
opinion seems to sum up the ty pical British 
architect on somewhat similar | “ Expect 
no cities of him; but no one, at resent can 
design a better cottage.’ Even this modest 
qualification has latterly been questioned more 
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than once in current journalism. It has been 
freely stated that all is not well with our 
domestic architecture, and the claims of woman 
as the natural saviour of the situation have beer 
again and again advanced. I have not gathered 
that architecture had much to do with the claims 
put forward, though the writers concerned seem 
to have thought so. They attack, really, 
from another point of view. Briefly the argu- 
ment is this—and I hope they will soon elaborate 
or develop their pleas, as continual restatement 
has somewhat staled their oft-reiterated cry : 
“Women alone should design houses, bec use 
they live in them and understand their working.” 
Or, as Mr. Robertson Scott, well known as a 
writer under the pen name of ‘‘ Home Counties,’ 
puts it, even more directly, ‘‘ Structures which 
are to be lived in most of the time by women, 
and are to be wholly worked by women, are 
planned by men, chiefly ‘single men in barracks’ 
of offices.” 

It will not do to push this line of argument too 
far, or we shall be committed to the principle 
that the criminal (or should it be the warder? ) 
must always design his own cell. But, seriously, 
is there anything in this claim ? Where does 
man live? The cheaper class of (alleged) 
humorous papers is perhaps responsible for an 
impression that his time is divided between his 
office and his club, but this can be dismissed 
as obviously untrue as regards the cottage- 
dwelling class. And does woman so devotedly 
attach herself to home? Is her existence 
divided between the kitchen passage and some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the linen closet ? 
Not to anything like the extent she would have 
us believe; often she is fluttering about the West- 
end, corrupting her taste and making herself 
envious and discontented by worshipping the 
numerous ingeniously misshapen creations in 
which the fashion of the moment decrees that 
she should clothe herself. Enough of this, 
it is a side issue. 

The assumption that woman, while pre- 
serving and cultivating all the domestic 
virtues, will yet find time to become a prolific 
designer of houses is, to say the least of it, 
amusing. Wor observe, it is not the mere fact 
of being a woman which fits her to design houses 
for people to live in, but the fact of being a 
domesticated woman ; and as her architectural 
business increases so her fitness to conduct it 
would automatically diminish—a state of 
things not unknown with male architects, by 
the way. But even conceding the claims made, 
and allowing that woman might make an effi- 
cient designer of the domestic machinery of the 
house (reserving the right to object that this is 
a very minor part of architecture), what is to 
prevent man from doing, or to prove that man 
has not done, the same thing as well as woman 
can hope to do? Instances to the contrary can 
no doubt be produced—kitchen ranges badly 
lighted, draining boards for left-handed washers- 
up, no draw-off taps on upper floors, insufficiency 
of cupboards (Luse the word with bated breath). 
But is anyone bold enough to declare that the 
intellect of man is incapable of satisfactorily 
grappling with such very simple problems of 
arrangement, or that male architects would 
have a monopoly of carelessness and: stupidity ? 
And, after all, is there not something nobler 
than a cupboard ? I don’t mean a wardrobe. 
A sense of proportion is the one absolutely 
essential quality of the architect—not alone 
in the sense of geometrical ratio between masses 
and parts, and subjection of detail in subs 
vience to the whole ccnception, but in the 
avoidance of any exaggeration of certain 
components to the sacrifice of others. For 
instance, it is desirable to have good drains, 
but the architect who designed his drain plan 
and fitted his house to it would not be com- 
mitting architecture. An extreme instance, 
no doubt, but we are invited to let woman design 
our houses on somewhat similar lines around 
the domestic offices. Design in plan and section 
as practised by the abler of our domestic 
architects is something yery much more than the 
mere fitting together of so much accommo- 
dation (including cupboards) to serve the 
needs of domestic convenience. But, again, is 
woman always so determined in securing con- 
venience at all costs ? The woman who “ lives 
in the house” craving for cupboards denied 
by the unpracti male architect—it’s quite a 
touching picture : but what of woman who lives 
in her dress craving for—not pockets, but a 
solitary pocket ? W hy ? Fashion forbids ! 
We know something of fashion in architecture— 
everything at present must be redolent of the 
days of good King George, to be followed 
by neo-Greek; but I see fearful visions of 
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exaggerated fashions in architecture if woma 
once gets her head! We all’ know the mush 
room aeroplane, and other expansive forms ¢ 
hat—practical, you will observe, in the perfec 
ease which is permitted their wearers whe 
seated, say, in a railway carriage. Pict 
our domestic architecture if a fashion for roo: 
on a similar lavish scale but started, followe 
by a reversion to the toque or baby boy styl 
No, I don’t think that woman can maintain fh 
claims to that sweet reasonableness and har 
common sense in dealing with the minor ¢or 
veniences of life which have been put forwar 
on her behalf by interested parties; one fee 
that she would always be prone to become, { 
an even greater ent than man, the me 
slave to an idea, before which cupboards, sink 
water supply, and possibly even roofs ar 
windows would have to retire if they did n 
conform. 

Now, taking it as demonstrated that woma 
would be most likely to fall short of the hig 
hopes entertained for her as a contriver | 
domestic convenience, what of her claims { 
success as an architect ? Unfortunately, #1 
“lady architects*’ who from time to tin 
prevail upon journalists short of copy to pri 
their wearisome effusions on the eternal top 

“ cupboards” do not seem anxious to publi 
their designs, so that I am acquainted with 1 
feminine building to which the test of critic 
examination can be.applied. There was inde 
a cottage at one of the early cottage exhibition 
but—we must perforce rely on other evidence. 

Woman has been fortunate in receiving tac 
admission to a sort of pretension to “ bett 
taste’? than man. Coodness knows how 
came about—lack of self-confidence on the pa 
of man, I suppose, or possibly a feeling thi 
anything so unreal and inessential as art w 
beneath his lordly notice. As far as I can gath 
it largely depends on woman’s displayed pr 
ference for the more delicate (7.e., washy) shad 
of blue and pink in decoration, a fondness f 
draping, and a passion for nicknacks whic 
converts the drawing-room—woman’s sphere. 
into the most fussy and unsatisfactory roo 
in the average house. William Morris, at leas 
knew better. “ There are two things,” he sai 
* about which women knew absolutely nothit 
—dress and cookery; their twist isn’t th 
Ww They have no sense of colour or grace 
drapery, and they never inv: ented a new dish 
failed to half spoil an old one.” I do not thir 
that I need labour this point. IT am not anxioi 
to prove that the average woman is less like 
to make a successful architect than the avera 
man—who makes a precious poor one—but thi 
there is no evidence to show that she would ] 
likely to make a better one. 

Upon the physical aspects of the case I har 
not touched. I do not regard woman’s obviot 
difficulties with excavations and scaffoldiz 
as really material or insuperable. Chri 
topher Wren was hoisted to the giddy heights. 
St. Paul’s in a basket, and I am sure that th 
method of transport would commend itself 1 
woman, who, I am given to understand, is fl 
chief supporter (both directly and by influene 
of such delightful inventions as the wiggl 
woggle, joy-wheel, and similar violent pleasur 
at our educative exhibitions. 

I confess that when I rashly undertook th 
preparation of this paper it did not occur 1 
me that the argument would be so one-side 
It was my intention to array the points for an 
against the probability of improvement in a1 
domestic architecture resulting from woman 
entry into that sphere. But at close quarté 
with the subject the probabilities have appeare 
to me to be all in one direction, and I she 
really grateful to any one who will redress 
balance. 

The proposition which I shall ask to be allowe 
to submit to the meeting is—‘‘ That availab 
evidence does not justify the assumption the 
woman would improve on the domestic cot 
venience of the average man-planned house. 
Before leaving this proposition to the animate 
debate which I hope it may provoke I will briefl 
summarise the points which I consider vital + 

(1) If there is anything to fit woman as 
better designer of livable homes than man, it 
her intimate and constant touch with the 
working. This I fear is not so intima 

stant as it w i 


as and the man who cannot grasp thet 

will certainly fail to grasp the more comple 

needs of the larger problems of architecture 

and hence be a poor architect—and there ma 
st as well be poor woman architects. 
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(8) Evidence in the spheres in which woman 
ready holds free sway tends to show that 
jyenience is the last consideration entertained 
) design.” 


liss Cohen, 


) opening the discussion, said she was con- 
ced that there was at least one direction in 
jnich woman could improve on the average 
jan-planned house, and that was in the pro- 
sion of labour-saving appliances, the need for 
nich man did not apparently recognise. Also 
adequate provision was usually made for 
pres, and in some country cottages it was, as a 
Jnsequence, impossible to shop economically. 
je also felt that they had a grievance against 
ale architects for the many houses in which 
indows would not open, and to this insufficient 
Jntilation attributed many cases of consump- 
m. Bedrooms had no fireplaces, basement 
firs were steep, and small-paned casements 
hde cleaning very difficult. Kitchens were 
it sufficiently light and airy, and she had seen 
irs which could not possibly accommodate a 
\ffin. She held, however, that there was 
lly no sex in architecture. Mr. Gunn had 
ken of the lack of examples of woman’s 
hitectural work to which he could refer, but 
id he turned to America he would have found 
jere a great many woman architects in 
lecessful practice. At any rate, whether or 
}t woman was fitted to perform the whole 
inctions of an architect, she thought there 
Id be no doubt that as an adviser to a male 
hitect she could fill a useful place in the 
jsign of domestic work. 


i. H, W. Brittan 


) to the craving for cupboards, he felt that this 
iS wrong and unfortunate; thing 
ould be thrown away (particularly 

e stuffed into cupboards and got musty ; 
ere was a sentimental feeling about musty 
Jumes with which he entirely disagreed. 


1s, Hake, 


terposing, said that it was not only old things 
d books which people put in cupboards— 
bmen kept many things there which men 
ould be very sorry to do without, 


ee A. G. R. Mackenzie 


id that his sympathies were with woman in 
is debate. He felt that they naturally knew 
ore than men about domestic conveniences, 
i confessed that the point as to small panes 
ing harder to clean had never occurred to him. 
| any rate, he knew many women who would 
ake better architects than many men. 


ts J. D. Crace 


id that he believed it was quite true about the 
umber of American lady architects, but he 
ought that most of them acted in a consultive 
or confined themselv to .decorative 
ign and furnishing, and appeared to him 
at these fields of action would much better 
it women. He strongly advised them to 
nfine their activities to decoration and garden 
sign, which they could follow without physical 
convenience. As to putting old books away 
cupboards, it was ne in large towns, 
the sulphur-laden air very soon rotted the 
uther binding. 


t, P. H, Adams 
verted to Miss Cohen’s remarks about 
sufficient ventilation, and pointed out that 
was not nec to bring in lady 
chitects to cure had already come 
out by man-made by-laws, which made it 
cessary to have a certain proportion of 
mndow om. He confirmed 
par: to American lady 
f action. 
Snow thought that the ideal state of 
was co-operation. 


t A. L. Snow 
id that as to co-operation it was practically 
ipossible to avoid it. In his brief experience 


seemed to him that the person who counted 
as the client’s wife, who generally said pretty 
mly what she wanted as to such dom 
sti 


tie 
ils as were in question, and saw that her 
shes were carried out. 


PHE--BUILDER. 


Mr. Jacob 


d with Miss Cohen that there was a lack of 
consideration given to labour-saving devices, 
and suggested as a remedy that the male archi- 
tect should take on household duties for a month. 


Mr. A. H. Belcher 


spoke strongly against women competing with 
men, and thought that woman’s place was the 
home. Miss Cohen, interposing, asked whether 
every man. could be expected to maintain his 
surplus daughters, and whether it was not often 
a necessity that woman should find some occupa- 
tion by which she could support herself. 
To this Mr. Belcher replied that he thought 
every man should support his own family. 


Mr, Dale 

said that from the title of the paper he had 
expected rather a dissertation to prove that 
woman was responsible for all architecture. 
They had nothing to show that Adam, when a 
bachelor, wanted a house. It was only with the 
advent of Eve that a drawing-room where she 
could put sea-shells and such like knick-knacks 
became a nece A certain well-known 
philosopher had lived in a tub, and he thought 
that man alone would probably still do 
so—with half an inch of tobacco dust at the 
bottom of it. 


Mr. Bullock 
gave a graphic description of his experience of a 
lady client who installed herself as clerk of works 


with their rate of progress until she was 
brush and some good stiff enamel to lay on. 


Mr. Alan Potter 


went to the heart of the question and gave 


a very lucid explanation. Given co-education 
he was sure that man and woman would 
be equal in fitness for architectural practice, 
but it must not be forgotten that the claim 
made was that woman’s domestic know- 
ledge gave her special fitness, and with the 
resulting decrease in domestic knowledge that 
special claim must vanish 


Mr. Boutcher 

was in favour of co-operation, and pointed out 
to Miss Cohen that her small-paned windows, 
though perhaps difficult to clean, were certainly 
cheap to repair. The simplest way out of the 
difficulty seemed to be that an architect should 
train a lady pupil and then marry her. He 
held that as an architect woman would not 
improve domestic architecture. 

The Chairman, Mr. Stanley Hamp, then 
called upon Mr. Gunn to reply. In doing so Mr. 
Gunn first assured the ladies present that his 
paper must not be taken too s sly ; he had 
purposely stated things rather forcibly to 
encourage discussion. The first point that 
occurred to him was, ‘‘ Why did woman want 
to be a domestic architect?” It was no 
enviable lot under ordinary conditions. H 
felt that his position had not been seriou 
assailed. Admitting freely that woman migh 
often improve on the man-planned house, the 
answer remained, ‘“ Yes, but not as an archi- 
tee He thoroughly agreed with the principle 
of co-operation, and with Snow, who had 
pointed out that it already existed, but he dis- 
agreed with Mr. Mackenzie that woman natur- 
ally knew more than man about domestic 
architecture, and felt that Mr. Potter had stated 
the case in a nutshell. Amid much laughter 
he read extracts from the daily Press on the 
well-worn topic, and concluded with a portion 
of an article on “ Cupboards ” (especially for 
the benefit of the lady visitors) from the A.A. 
Journal. 


te ges 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 

tute was held at No. 31, South Frederick 
street, Dublin, on Mor y last. The President, 
Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.1.B.A., was in 
the chair, and there were also present :—Mess1 
J. H. Webb, ©. Caulfeild Orpen, Luci 
O'Callaghan, I. G. Hicks, H. Allberry, A. G. C. 
Millar, W. Kaye-Parry, P. Sheridan, and C. A. 
Owen, Hon. Secreta: The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and signed. Corre- 
spondence was dealt with, including the letter 
of the Institute of Architects of New South 
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Wales re the Competition for Designs for the 
Federal City, which appeared in our last issue, 
p. 508. 

The President was appointed delegate to the 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, which 
is to be held in July next at York. 

The house list for the election of Council for 
next session was prepared in accordance with 
the by-laws. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

The first general meeting of the session was 
held at the Society’s room, Leeds Institute, on 
November 2, the President, Mr. Sydney D. 
on, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., in the chair. 
Me: Harold H. Woodhead and Walter 
Butler were elected Associates. The following 
changes in the officers of the Society were then 
announced owing to Messrs. Ralph W. Thorp, 
A.R.IB.A., H. Ascough Chapman, F.R.1.B.A., 
and J. H. Warrar having left the vicinity of 
Leeds :— 

Mr. Wm. Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A., elected 
Hon. Secretary ; Mr. Peel Schofield, A.R.I.B.A., 
elected Hon. Librarian; Mr. J. W. Morley, 
F.R.LB.A., elected member of Council; Mr. 
Douglas Bowman, elected Associate member of 
Council. 

An exhibition of the students’ work during 
the year was then held and the following awards 
made :— 

The Society’s silver medal and 5/. 5s. awarded 
to Mr. F. L. Kruckenberg for measured drawings 
of Hubberholme Church, Yorkshire. 

The prize for construction, 3/. 3s., was awarded 
Mr. W. Voelkel for a design for an entrance- 
hall and staircase to a public building; the 
winning design being a well-worked-out scheme 
in reinforced concrete. 

The following gentlemen tied in the Design 
Competition, four subjects having been com- 
peted for during the session :—Mes 
Gibson, L. A. Elsworth, and P. G. 
A prize of 31. 3s. was awarded to each. 

The Halden prize of 4/. 4s. was divided 
between Messrs. L. A. Elsworth and Walter 
Butler, whose work was considered of equal 
merit. 

The Sketching Club prize of 2I. 2s. for sketches 
was awarded to Mr. F. L. Kruckenberg, and 
21. 2s. for detailed studies to Mr. C. B. Chadwick. 

The President expressed his appreciation of 
the excellent work done during the year. 

The next meeting will be the annual smoking 
concert held at the Queen’s Hotel on Thursday, 
November 16. 


Robinson. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 


There was a good attendance at the first 
meeting of the Designing Club in connexion 
with this Society held on Tuesday, 
November 7. 

The subject set for competition was a de- 
sign for “ A Co-Operative Stores in a Mining 
Village.”’ Three designs had been submitted, 
and were fully criticised by Mr. W. V. Betts, 
who had set the subject and prepared the 
conditions. 

After he*had placed them in the following 
order :—‘ Carbon” first, _ ‘‘ Capricornus ” 
second, and “ Old Friend’’ third, an interest- 
ing discussion took place, and at the close 
. E. Heazell, F.R.I.B.A. (who took the 
ur in the absence of the President), thanked 
Mr. Betts for his kindness in criticising the 
designs and the three competitors for sub- 
mitting them. 

Mr. H. Gill, in supporting this, said that, as 
the subject set required special treatment, Mr. 
Betts had not only pointed out the merits 
and defects, but had also given them a great 
deal of valuable information, which could not 
Lut be useful, not only to the younger, but 
to the older members present. 

The Chairman announced that at the next 
meeting, on November 21, Mr. Burke, of 
Manchester, would read a paper on “ Rein- 
forced Concrete Construction.” 


ee ————— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Australian Federal Capital Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects are requested not to 
take part in this competition. 


School at Roman Hill, Lowestoft. 

We illustrate (pp. 586 and 537) the di 
placed first and second in this competi 
result of which we announced last we 
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School at Roman Hill, Lowestoft. 
First Premiated Design, by Messrs. Bryan & Hodges, AA.R.I.B.A. 
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School at Roman Hill, Lowestoft. 


Second Premiated Design, by Mr. W. G. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. Wills & Anderson, AA.R.I.B.A. 
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THE BUILDER: 


Werth Clevation. 
’ Love lane) 


School at Roman Hill, Lowestoft. 
Jecond Premiate4 Design, by Mr. W. G. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. Wills & Anderson, AA.R.I.B.A. 


irstand that these have been superseded, 
hat Mr. Abel Round, whose design was 
third by the assessor, will carry out the 
If this is so, we feel that an injustice 
ibeen done to the architects who won 
dence by competition. 


Public Library, Stafford. 
Henry T. Hare, F.R.1I.B.A., has been 
inted a or in this competition. Design: 
be sent in by January 6, and any questions 
reach the Town Clerk, Stafford, by 
The author of the design placed 
ppointed architect, subject to the 
Th econd and third 
hiums are forty guineas and twenty guineas. 
| total cost of the buildings, e: sive of 

igs, etc., must not exceed 4,000/. 


Hoarding Competition. 

few months ago Mr. W. H. Lever offered 
es to the extent of 100/. for the best 
ndings constructed from an architectural 
tt of view. Mr. Leonard Stokes was the 
ssor. The result is as follows :—50l. to 
Redhill, Reigate, and District Billposting 
npany; 252. to the Coventry Billposting 
npany ; 15/. to Messrs. William Booty, Ltd. ; 
to the Rochdale Billposting Company. 


Miners’ Federation Hall, Bolton. 

esigns for this building must be sent in by 
4 on January 19 The competition is 
ted to archit practising within a radius 
wenty-five miles of Bolton. 


eee SE ee, 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 
| 


The Junior Institution of Engineers. 


4 the recent annual general meeting of this 
itution the scrutineers reported that the 
tion of officers, etc., had resulted as follows : 
irman, Mr. Walter T. Dunn; Vice-Chair- 
1, Messrs. S. Bylander and Perey L. Young; 
rarian, Mr. S. V. Cooke; Hon. Auditors, 
ists. H. Norman Gray and W. OD. 
*Pherson; Members of Council, Messrs. 
N. Hunt, J. B. Knowles, Regimald Krall, and 
Page; Provincial Members of Council, 
ists. R. Hockly (Neweastle-on-Tyne), Ernest 
ig (Sheffield), R. H. Parsons (Peterborough), 
itace W. Porter (Southampton), T. P. 
segood (Bristol), A. Knight Croad (Glasgow), 
a Lilly (Dublin), and H. F. Hunt (Pem- 
ke), 


———_—--9--____ 


[HE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS : 
LEBRATION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


"HE British School at Athens celebrated the 
nty-fifth anniversary of its foundation by 
necting on Tuesday at Burlington House 
la dinner in the Whitehall Rooms at the 
tel Métropole, W.C. 

the Dean of Westminster presided at the 
sting, and said that the whole subject of 
llenic archeology had been elevated into 
lifferent atmosphere. It used to be looked 
as the fad of the dilettante, or the gossip 
the globe-trotter. It had become an essen- 
l department of classical study and in the 
ining of the expert Greek scholar. He 
‘ired to lay emphasis upon the value of 
lly scientific exploration, as distinct from 


superficial and amateur digging. The work 
of the School offered a good example of the 
strictly inductive methods cf patient scientific 
study. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan presided at the 


din being supported by Viscount Morley 
of I burn, the Dean of Westminster, Dr. 


and'Mrs. Walter Leaf, Sir Laurence Guille- 
mard, Lady Harcourt Smith, Mrs. George 
Macmillan, Miss Penrose, Miss Jane Harrison, 
Professor and Mrs. Ernest Gardner, Professor 
and Mrs. Perey Gardner, Sir Arthur Evans, 
Sir F. Pollock, Sir Clifford Allbutt, Professor 
Charles Waldstein, M. Alexander Vouros, Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth, Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Professor 
C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Mr. R. Weir Schultz, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Fyfe, Professor R. C. 
and the Misses Bosanquet, Mr. Ian Macalister, 
Mr. V. W. Yorke, Mr. J. H. Baker-Penoyre, 
Mr. R. M. Dawkins, Mr. W. Loring, and 
others. 

The toasts of “H.M. King George V.” 
(patron of the School) and “H.M. the Queen 
and the Royal Family ’’ having been proposed 
by the Chairman and honoured, 

The Chairman, in proposing the next toast, 
““H.M. the King of the Hellenes,”’ said that 
His Majesty had always shown himself a good 
friend of the School, and through his Minister, 
M. J. Gennadius, he had telegraphed his con- 
gratulations and good wishes for the pros- 
perity of the School. 

The toast having been honoured, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth proposed “The Greek Nation and 
the Greek Archological Society.’’ He said 
that the Government of Greece showed a real 
desire to treat the great architectural and 
archeological treasures of Greece as a con- 
cern, not only of Greece, but of the whole 
civilised world. It was not too much to say 
that the antiquities, etc., of Greece were the 
primary concern of the nation, but they had 
shown great liberality in distributing some of 
these treasures to other nations. 

M. Gennadius, who was to have responded 
to the toast, had been called to Paris by his 
Sovereign, but he had sent a letter to be read 
to the meeting, and this Mr. Hogarth read. 
In the course of the letter M. Gennadius said 
he was glad to think thatthe British School 
had amply justified their best hopes. It had 
added to Athens, the centre of archeological 
research, another institution which had 
already given brilliant results, and which 
promised even a richer harvest in the future. 
He referred to the willing aid the Hellenic 
jovernment had always given the School, and 
the encouraging manner in which they had 
facilitated work. The Government would 
never act as a dog in the manger in the pro- 
secution of original research. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of 
the evening, ‘“‘ The British School at Athens.’’ 
In the course of his remarks he dealt with 
the origin and history of the School, and 
mentioned the names of some of its bene- 
factors. He also referred to an interesting 
“Short History of the British School at 
Athens, 1886-1911,’’ which he has prepared, 
and which includes a bibliography of the work 
of students of the School, compiled ky Mr. 
J. H. Baker-Penoyre, M.A., Secretary, and 
Miss C. A. Hutton, formerly students. He 
said that Professor Jebb might justly be 
called the founder of the School, for, although 
the idea of forming a school in Athens was 
not absolutely new at the time, Professor 
Jebb first formulated a definite scheme, which 
was the first step in the realisation of the 
School. From that day until his death 
Professor Jebb was a member of the 
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Committee of the School. The first Director 
was the late F. C. Penrose, and it was a great 
thing for them to be supported by a man 
whose name was already known throughout 
the Continent as well as in his own country 
as the leading authority on one important 
branch of Greek study, i.e., Athenian Archi- 
tecture, and it required some courage on the 
part of a man of the age of Mr. Penrose to 
offer his services to go out to Athens and 
start a new Institution; but he did, and, with 
the support of devoted students, he met with 
great success, and to the end of his life he 
retained an active interest in the School. Mr. 
Penrose made a good many visits to Athens 
while connected with the School, and when 
called away his work was fitly recognised by 
the creation of the Penrose Memorial Library 
attached to the School. Another member of 
the original Committee was the late Sir F., 
afte: s Leighton. In the short 
ory of the School he had given a chrono- 
logical narrative of the foundation of the 
School, and of its continual progress and 
work year by year during, its twenty-five 
years of existence, and in that way reference 
was made to the successive excavations which 
had formed so important a part of the work 
of the School. The individual work of the 
students was shown not only in reference to 
these excavations, but to the remarkakle 
bibliography writings of the students. 
Reference was made to the gradual growth of 
the School Library and to the building of 
the students’ hostel. The School had been 
equally fortunate in its governing body and 
in its active members, both directors and 
students. The relations had always been of 
the most friendly character. As to the 
students, it was a most satisfactory thing to 
find many of them occupying important posts 
after their stay in Athens. One of their 
students, Mr. Marshall, was Director of 
Archeology in India, and he was glad to say 
he was not to be removed, in spite of the 
recommendation of the Indian Government 
that the post was superfluous. There were 
four main objects for which the School was 
founded, and he thought he might claim 
that these objects had been fulfilled. The 
first object was to promote the study of 
Greek archeology in all branches, and he 
thought they could say that that had been 
amply fulfilled. Secondly, besides keing a 
school of archeology, their cbject was to 
make it a school of classical study, and though 
the object was secondary, it was important, 
and its importance had been recognised by 
the Committee throughout, and by those who 
had taken advantage of the School. He was 
satisfied that the men who had spent their 
time at the School had found it of the utmost 
benefit to them in their after work. Thirdly, 
the School was also a centre from which in- 
formation could be obtained, and where books 
could be consulted by British travellers in 
Greece; and there, again, he thought they 
had a very good record to show. Fourthly, 
the object was to form a library consisting of 
archeological and other suitable books, includ- 
ing maps, plans, and photographs, and that 
object had been continually kept in view, 
and had keen attended with much success. 
The library was one of which the School might 
be proud, and which added enormously to 
its usefulness. 

Professor Ernest Gardner responded and 
referred to the work of the students of the 
School, and to the comradeship existing 
between the students, not only of the British 
school, but also of the French, German, and 
American schools. These different schools 
supplied the need of a great international 
University at Athens. Students felt, more- 
over, that the life spent in Athens and its 
School was a dominant influence in the whole 
of their subsequent careers. 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins also briefly replied, 
and Dr. Walter Leaf proposed “‘ The Guests,”’ 
coupled with the name of Sir Laurence 
Guillemard, who briefly replied. 

Viscount Morley of Blackburn then pro- 
posed the last toast, ‘‘The Chairman.’’ Te 
said he could not but think how things had 
changed since he was a boy at Oxford, when 
the great event was the publication, one after 
another, of the new volumes of Grote’s 
“ History,” and there was no one who had 
the honour, as he had, of knowing Grote 
but recognised that his ideas were a great 
contribution to the thought and intellect of 
those days. That Society existed to go far 
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behind all that, to bring the light of archzo- 
logical knowledge on generations long before 
that.. But he confessed he thought it was a 
shame we did not earlier take in hand the 
kind of work that Society had taken up, and 
he felt the same thing in regard to Oriental 
studies. It was to him inconceivable how 
we, with all our Oriental possessions and 
institutions, had not in this country—he had 
done his best to set on foot a movement for 
remedying that—an independent institution 
for Oriental studies. He was amazed that, 
with our enormous wealth and traditions, we 
were so grudging in contrikuting to such a 
Society. 
So 


GENERAL NEWS. 


The Crystal Palace. 

It is stated in the Press that a syndicate, 
headed by the Earl of Plymouth, has purchased 
the Crystal Palace for 220,000/. 

Tattershall Castle. 

It is stated that Tattershall Castle has been 
purchased by Earl Curzon of Kedleston, who 
has always been warmly interested in the 
preservation of archzological remains, and who 
intervened at the last moment to rescue the 
Castle from the risks of further vandalism or 
demolition. It is understood that Lord Curzon 
contemplates certain works of repair in order to 
prevent further dilapidations and to preserve the 
model of a XVth-century fortress mansion. 


Trentham Hall, Staffs. 

The demolition is begun of Trentham Hall, 
which the Duke of Sutherland lately offered 
as a gift to the six federated pottery towns 
for use as a centre of technical and advanced 
education. The Duke’s offer was declined 
upon the score of the expense that would be 
involved by the altering and maintenance of 
the mansion in that behalf. Holland made 
alterations of the early XVIIIth-century 
house, which Barry greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, besides adding the central tower; 
L. Brown laid out most of the grounds, and 
Barry the gardens. 


Quadriga, Constitution Hill Arch. 

The colossal group of “ Peace’? which has 
just been cast in Mr. A. B. Burton’s Thames 
Ditton foundry for the arch at Constitution 
Hill will shortly be ready for removal to its 
place. Nearly 40 tons of bronze were used 
for the castings, in sections. In our number 
of October 8, 1910, we published a two-page 
illustration of Capt. Adrian Jones’s design 
for the group, with one of the Arch, having 
a much smaller quadriga and figures as 
originally designed by Decimus Burton. 

Alfred Stevens Memorial. 

Qn November 15 will be dedicated in the 
“ Alfred Stevens”? Room, National Gallery of 
British Art, Millbank, the bust which Professor 
Lantéri has sculptured in bronze and presented 
to the Memorial Committee, together with a 
plaster cast of the chimneypiece in Dorchester 
House, of which one of the white marble carya- 
tides isillustrated in the Builder of April 21, 1894, 
from a drawing by Professor Lethaby. The 
Earl of Plymouth will take the chair at the 
presentation, and an exhibition of works by 
Alfred Stevens will also be opened, and will 
remain on view during two months. 


A Monument to Bossuet. 

A monument to Bossuet has just been un- 
veiled in the Cathedral of St. Etienne, at 
Meaux, near Paris, where he was Bishop in 
1671-91. The design represents Bossuet in 
a Bishop’s ceremonial robes, with an eagle at 
his feet, ina group of figures of Mdlle. de la 
Valliére in her nun’s garb, and the Princess 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orl ans, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the Prince de Condé. The 
sculptor was M. Ernest Dubois. 


National Housing and Town Planning Council. 

A meeting of the National Advisory Town 
Planning Committee is to be held on Friday, 
November 24, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, S.W., when it is hoped that Alderman 
W. Thompson will take the chair. Details 
relating to the proposed National Conference, 
to be held towards the end of March, 1912— 
Manchester being the town suggested—will 
be discussed, including the following :—The 
framing of town planning by-laws in regard 
to roads; standards of limitation of houses 
per acre; methods of dealing with the pro- 
vision of open spaces; the best means to 
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adopt im order to. secure the planning of 
areas for residential uses; the extent to which 
an industrial town can, by town planning, 
stimulate industrial development and secure 
adequate traffic facilities by rail and water; 
the question of preserving places of natural 
beauty. The meeting on November 24 will 
also consider a memorandum by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin entitled “Notes on the Effect of 
Limiting the Number of Houses to the Acre 
under the Town Planning Clauses of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act.’’ At the 
meeting a memorandum on the “ Second Stage 
of a Town Plan,’ by Mr. Harold Shawcross, 
will be considered. 
International Road Congress. 

A meeting of the representative General 
Committee that has been formed to under- 
take. the organisation of the International 
Road Congress to be held in London in 1913 
was held last week at the offices of the Road 
Board. Sir George S. Gibb presided. A 
memorandum submitted by the Chairman 
dealing with the general question of organisa- 
tion was considered and generally approved. 
An Executive Committee was appointed as 
follows :—Sir George S. Gibb (Chairman), 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, Mr. W. Joynson 
Hicks, M.P., Mr. F. H. Berryman (County 
Councils Association) (Vice-Chairmen), Sir 
Charles D. Rose, Bart., M.P. (Treasurer), 
Messrs. J. A. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., H. P. 
Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., Dugald Clerk, F.R.S., 
E. Manville, M-.Inst.C.E., M. Fitzmaurice, 
C.M.G., E. Shrapnell Smith, John Kennedy, 
J.P., D.., S. Williams, H. P. Maybury, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Colonel R. E. Crompton, 
C.B. Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys was elected Hon. 
General Secretary of the Congress, and Mr. 
G. Montagu Harris Hon. Deputy-General 
Secretary. It was decided to prepare and 
issue at an early date a circular to the bodies 
and persons interested in the forthcoming 
Congress. 


New Storage Reservoir. 

The Metropolitan Water Board’s new reservoir 
at Island Barn was opened on Saturday last by 
the Lord Mayor of London. ‘The construction 
of the reservoir was carried out by Mess 
Robert McAlpine & Sons, at a cost of 152,727/. 
The water area is 121 acres, and when filled the 
reservoir will hold 900 million gallons. The 
embankment is 1,200 yds. long. The Lord 
Mayor was presented by the contractors with 
a silver model of a contractor’s tip-waggon. 

Sewering of Pencoed, Glamorganshire. 

The Penybont District Council have been 
considering the matter of sewering Pencoed, 
and have engaged the services of Mr. T. J. 
Moss-Flower, .C.E., of Westminster and 
Bristol, to prepare a scheme cf sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the district, and the work 
will include some eight to nine miles of 
sewers. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee. 

The winter session of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee commenced with a 
meeting to conduct a series of fire tests deal- 
ing with a small hand extinguisher intended 
to put out electrical and petrol fires. The 
meeting was held at the Committee’s Testing- 
Station, Regent’s Park, the Earl of Londes- 
borough, K.C.V.O., Mr. Alexander Siemens, 


M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
F.R.S.Ed., members of Council, receiving the 
visitors. The testing arrangements were 
under the direction of Mr. Percy Collins, 


-8.S., Mr. Ellis Marsland, Mr. Dyer, 

r. Wylson, F.R.I.B.A., and others com- 
prising a Sub-Committee of ten. There will 
be another series of tests this month dealing 
with the flannelette question, and in December 
some fire-resisting doors and partitions from 
the United States will be under investigation. 

Goodrich House, Hatfield. 

Mr. F. W. Speaight, of Morton House, Hat- 
field, will, it is said, carefully preserve the 
antiquarian and architectural features of 
Goodrich House, of early XVIIIth-century 
period, which he has recently purchased. 
The property commemorates the fact that King 
Edgar bestowed Hatfield (Heathfield) upon 
St. Etheldreda’s Monastery at Ely, which 
Henry I. converted into a bishopric. The 
Bishops of Ely had a palace, whereof portions 
yet remain, at Hatfield, which John Morton, 
who occupied the see in 1478-86, rebuilt. 
Bishop Goodrich was the last bishop who lived 
in the palace, which became a royal residence, 
temp. Henry VIII., and was exchanged for 
Theobalds to Robert, Lord Salisbury, by 
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James I., who began the new palace whic 
Lord Salisbury completed in 1611. 
City Improvement in Glasgow. 

The City Improvements Committee of th 
Corporation recently acquired a number ¢ 
old properties at the corner of High-street an 
Bell-street. ‘These were demolished and ne 
buildings erected on the site. At the tim 
it was considered probable that the Corpor 
tion would proceed with further improvement 
south of these properties and in the Trongat 
The recent disastrous fire in the last-name 
thoroughfare, by which the old Tontine Hou 
was destroyed, brings these proposals forwat 
again, and the Council are now considerin 
the expediency of reconstructing the remail 
ing portion of the Trongate area and the pr 
perties in the High-street to the north of th 
Old Tolbooth Tower, and the desirability « 
acquiring the buildings at the south-east | 
Trongate and High-street so as to complel 
the scheme. The front of the old Tontir 
buildings destroyed in the fire has now kee 
pulled down, and with it goes an interestir 
fagade and one of the few remaining link 
with Old Glasgow. 

Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 

The first meeting of the Vice-Presiden 
and Council of this Exhibition was held ¢ 
the Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday, D 
H. A. Des Voeux (Treasurer of the Co 
Smoke Abatement Society) presiding. Tl 
Chairman having explained the reason whic 
had actuated the Coal Smoke Abatemer 
Society in resolving to take the lead in # 
organisation of an International Smoke Abat 
ment Exhibilion, it was resolved, upon fl 
motion of Mr. A. Ritchie, seconded by M 
A. J. Martin, that the following Sub-Con 
mittees be appointed :—(a) Conference Cor 
mittee; (b) Domestic Heating (Gas, Electr 
Smokeless Fuels, General) ; (c) Industrial ar 
Motive Power Plants, Boilers, and Accessories 
(d) Ventilating and Dust Prevention; ( 
Loan Exhibits. An informal dinner followe 
the holding of the meeting, and at th 
function Sir William Richmond (President | 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society) preside 
In proposing the toast, “Success to tl 
Exhibition,” the Chairman referred to som 
of the work which had been accomplished I 
the Society, and mentioned that this was tl 
proudest moment of his life, inasmuch as # 
list of societies, institutions, and firms whit 
appeared on the prospectus as giving the 
support and patronage to the undertakin 
they were that evening inaugurating wi 
most satisfactory evidence that their wot 
was being appreciated by those. whose opinic 
was of the highest value. He was delights 


at the number of manufacturers wl 
were serving on the Council of 
Exhibition, and he regarded it as 


happy augury that the scientist and mam 
facturer were now working unitedly, devisin 
ways and means for suppressing and preven 
ing the smoke nuisance.—In responding to tl 
toast, Mr. F. W. Bridges, the organiser ( 
the Exhibition, mentioned that the exhibi 
already promised practically assured a mo 
successful Exhibition, and he invited th 
hearty co-operation of the Sub-Committet 
towards securing that end.—Sir Willia 
Ramsay, in proposing the toast of “Th 
Chairman,’’ made a most interesting am 
iluminating speech, giving it as his opinio 
that some sort of legislative measure we 
necessary in order to preserve the health « 
the people as regards the smoke evil, and 
felt sure that the coming Exhibition woul 
have a most beneficial effect in bringing hom 
to the community at large the benefits whic 
would be derived by the creation of a cleane: 
healthier atmosphere and environment. 


Lower Thames Valley District Surveyors’ 
Association. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of th 
Association was held at Twickenham Tow 
Hall on Saturday, the 4th inst., the Presiden 
Mr. Edward Willis, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1 
engineer and surveyor, Chiswick, occupyin 
the chair. Mr. J. A. Webb (Hendon Rur 
District Council) read a paper entitled ‘‘ Not 
on Drainage and Sewage Disposal in Sma 
Towns and Villages.’ A vote of thanks t 
the author was. proposed by Mr. A. Gladwe 
(Eton Rural District Council), seconded & 
Mr. M. Hainsworth (Teddington Urha 
District Council), and carried unanimousl} 
The discussion thereon was opened an 
adjourned to the December meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


: Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Society of Architects. 
jmr,—My attention has been called to Mr. 
it’s letter published in your issue of October 
rom which it would appear that there may 
p little misunderstanding among some of the 
jmbers of the Royal Institute in regard to 
|t portion of the Society’s annual report in 
{ch it is stated that the Council of the Royal 
|titute propose to make an application to the 
\vy Council for’a supplemental Charter, in 
ler to give them the necessary powers to enter 
) the agreement. 
it did not occur to my Council in drafting 
jir annual report that any amplification or 
jlanation of the foregoing statement of fact 
necessary, as it was not anticipated that the 
abers of the Royal Institute, or any one else, 
Id not realise the obvious fact that any 
jposals which may be agreed upon between 
| Councils of the Royal Institute and the 
iety must in each case be subject to the 
ideration and approval of the general body 
e members before any final settlement can 
arrived at. 
| have not had an opportunity of consulting 
1 Council on the matter, but I am sure they 
ld be extremely sorry to think that any 
junderstanding on this question could 
lsibly arise. Will you, therefore, kindly 
jw me to make it perfectly clear that pro- 
jals for a new Charter and by-laws are being 
|sidered by the Council of the Royal Institute 
ih a view to laying them before the general 
, and that they will also, in due course, 
laid before the general body of the Society ? 
Jo far as I know, the first public intimation of 
r question of a new Charter for the Royal 
titute appeared in a “ Note” in the Builder 
August 4 last, to the effect that the registra- 
h movement was temporarily at a standstill 
jconsequence of a new Charter which must 
lobtained by the Royal Institute before any 
algamation with the Society of Architects 
. occur. 
't has not been left to the Society of Archi- 
bs to make any declaration on the matter, 
| have they referred to it except in the 
mcil’s annual report, the publication of 
ich in advance of the annual report of the 
ancil of the Royal Institute is merely a 
tter of routine and date. 
C. McArruur ButiEr, 
Secretary of the Society. 


The R.I.B.A. Examinations. 
ym,—I regret to notice the lack of emphasis 
an important practical issue in the “ Revised 
bus of the R.1.B.A. Examinations,” upon 
ich youcomment in last week’s leading article. 
» all fully appreciate the great difficulties 
ithe question of architectural education, 
ich undoubtedly have their origin in the 
1eral economic atmos 2, aS you appear to 
‘gest. We do not desire to see the R.I.B.A. 
minations reduced to the level of a mere bait 
the professional crammer, his text-books, 
{ his clients; but, at the same time, they 
uld not become a too-easy prey for those 
welcome parasites. The examinations of 
» Royal Institute should be generally recog- 
ed in their various stages as the attainment 
a definite standard of merit and ability, 
scognition they have certainly not obtained at 
sent. This recognition can only be secured 
consistent “tightening up” on all the 
hnical matters that an assistant or a principal 
meet with in daily practice. It will prove 
1eficial for the assistant in forming a definite 
sis for his request for a definite remuneration 
m his principal, and, in a much more compre- 
asive fashion than hitherto, it will indicate to 
> principal that the assistant he employs has 
ained a certain degree of proficiency, and is 
asequently eligible for a certain definite 
ary. If the future results of the R.I.B.A. 
aminations succeed in establishing. the con- 
on.as to the relative degree 
competency of the probationer, student, and 
sociate, they will perform a real service 
d substantially increase the honour. accruing 
ereto. I applaud the breadth of view dis- 
wyed in Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s “‘ Notes,’’ 
ich, I trust, will not mean feebleness in detail, 
e to the diffusion of the initial force of opinion 
er a broad area. He speaks of “ unlucky 
pers” and “ the probability that in any given 
bject not more than 2 or 3 per cent. of the 
ndidates know more than the rudiments.” 
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Unlucky questions cause the most trouble in 
our daily practice, and often involve the ruin of 
our projects, if not of our buildings. We 
discover, when it is too late, that time ought 
to have been found to master more. The object 
of examination being to test the competence 
of a candidate as well as to gauge his progress in 
education, the pleadings of “lack of time” 
and that the “least dislocation puts them out of 
their stride,” at first remove the necessary con- 
dition for the acquisition of all knowledge, 
and, secondly, is a painful admission of the evident 
loss of the true spirit of education, i.e. adapt- 
ability and the unfettered play of thought and 
imagination on the problem under solution, and 
should most certainly not be encouraged or 
even condoned with. The spirit of such a 
condolence appears to me to figure prominently 
in Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s ‘‘ Notes,” in spite 
of his evident desire to present his case other- 
wise. 

The small percentage of candidates who 
“know the rudiments of a given subject” 
indicates the ground of complaint of the “ many 
competent authorities’? that “the standard 
hitherto reached in the R.I.B.A. examinations 
has been lower than it should be.” It is 
remarkable to note, in this connexion, that the 
insistence of a “‘ minimum of technical know- 
ledge’ is recommended as the only “ fair and 
reasonable cow and four subje are 
mentioned, yet in at least two of these the 
student is twice examined. The term “ rudi- 
ments” is somewhat elas varying in force 
with the modesty or otherwise of the person 
who uses it; but one may at least exp the 
hope that a student is slightly removed from 
the rudimentary stages of these subjects after 
having been twice examined in them. There 
should be no doubt that his knowledge of any 
subject is sufficient to allow him to deal with any 
problem of current practice on his arrival at 
the Final Examination, or at least provide him 
with substantial material for further study to 
do so. 

The endeavour to make the examination 
palatable to the genuine student, the “ probable 
2 or 3. per cent.,” may easily degenerate into 
pandering to the faded accomplishments of the 
remaining 98 or 97 per cent., speedily followed 
by the installation of a laissez-faire policy which, 
in the future, will be difficult to eject. 

I make these criticisms with the object 
of indicating a point of view essentially practical, 
and, whilst completely in sympathy with Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield’s views, which, I presume, 
are those of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, I cannot avoid the conclusion that, 
unless they are very carefully handled when 
put into practice, their tendency will be to run 
into pure dilettantism instead of making the 
examinations of the Royal Institute a real asset 
to the profession of architecture. 

Ernest J. Dixon, A.R.I-B.A. 


“Microscopical Examination of Architectural 
Material.” 

Str,—TI read with very great interest the paper 
published in your issue of the 27th ult. 
It is an example of what an excellent thing 
theory is, but how completely it sometimes 
fails to square with practice! This, I think, 
was borne in upon the late Professor Huxley 
upon a particular occasion which has become 
notorious. 

The school of theory is an excellent one to 
the student who can hardly get instruction out- 
side of it, but the school of practice, I believe, 
is generally conceded to be the better tutor. 
I have been to school in both, and, as a result, 
I find the conclusions formed in a school 
laboratory (which, of course, includes the 
laboratory of a college) is either often contra- 
dicted or not substantiated in the school of 
practice. Take the Jecturer’s remarks on 
Portland stone, for instance. He says the 
results of his laboratory experience of Portland 
stone evinces ‘what might almost be called 
the absurdity of using such a material in Glas- 
gow,” and yet, in practice, Portland stone has 
been found to withstand the atmosphere of 
Glasgow to an extent, I believe, no other 
material has successfully stood in that city ! 

In reply to the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper the lecturer said: 
“The Portland stone which seemed to stand 
best in the London buildings was that which had 
been employed in the seasoned condition, or 
had been erected long enough ago to get surface 
skin before the air became even occasionally 
acid enough to attack it.” 

T will not say here whether I think the lecturer 
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is right or wrong in talking about using Portland 
stone ‘‘ in a seasoned condition.” Ican only say 
if he is right he is dead against another school 
of theory which says the stone should be 
wrought before it asoned, in order that the 
quarry sap which is in the stone might dry out 
upon the finished face of the stone and so 
““case-harden ” that face, as it were, whereas 
if the block is first seasoned before it is wrought 
the seasoned face upon which the quarry sap has 
operated is removed in the working, and the 
wrought face then becomes one which has never 
been seasoned, and never can be, so far as the 
quarry sap is concerned. Moreover, I should 
probably be right if I were to say that, at all 
events for a considerable number of years, not 
10 per cent. of the Portland stone used any- 
where has been used in what one may term its 
“seasoned” state, and yet throughout all the 
years it has been used its successes are almost 
invariable and the failures negligible. 

If the lecturer’s theory is correct, I wonder 
how he can explain the following facts :— 

The quality of Portland stone that most 
successfully stands the acid test has failed in the 
acid-laden atmosphere of Birmingham, but 
stands without being affected in the atmospheres 
of London and Portsmouth; and why the 
quality of Portland stone that least stands 
the acid test in the laboratory is a complete 
success when used in Birmingham is almost 
invariably a success when used in London and 
unsuitable for use in Portsmouth ? 

The fact is, I have found in an experience of 
more than a third of a century the only school 
that I can trust to for education concerning 
Portland stone is that of experience, and if one 
is to be influenced by theory only we should 
over and over again be face to face with contra- 
dictions that would make one exclaim with 
Huxley, ‘‘ Hang theory !” F. J. Barnes. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Aluminium for Hot-Water Service. 

Sir,—I should be glad to know if any of your 
readers have had experience with the reputed 
property of aluminium in affecting hard water, 
so that the boiler deposit does not harden in the 
pipes, but. remains flocculent for easy removal 
(probably encysted in a film of alumina). 

I understand that the aluminium surface has 
to have one day off every week and be exposed 
to sunlight to restore this property to conditions 
somewhat difficult to ensure in small domestic 
services. Possibly there are firms who market 


such appliance. «y+ « ALUMINIUM. 


Decaying Floor. 

Str,—With reference to the letter signed 
“S. G. H.,” in your Intercommunication 
Column of November 3, under the heading 
‘Decaying Floor,’’ I have lately had brought 
to my notice the satisfactory repair to a floar 
under apparently exactly similar conditions de- 
scribed. The joists were not removed, and the 
floor was relaid with a composition flooring. 
The floorboards had rotted away owing to the 
absence of a damp-course. A.M.I.C!E. 


R,—With reference to the above, I should 
strongly advise 8. G. H. to take the whole of 
the floor up, putting a layer of concrete and 
bedding a dovetailed breeze concrete block 
which will take ordinary floor-boards. I cannot 
speak too highly of the results in using them. 
It is, of course, advisable to have boards tarred. 
N. G. 


Srr,—I am afraid 8. G. H. has no other option 
but to remove the whole of the woodwork. 
The 4} in. of concrete should be thickened, and, 


if space is limited, a layer of asphalt, with a thin | 
layer of concrete over would be best. .How- 
ever, as joists are in use, perhaps solid concrete 
can be used to within about 1 in. of the floor 
level. 
To put wood blocks on a defective floor would 
be useless; they, in turn, would decay also. 
The whole of the , woodwork should be 
removed and destroyed; unless some of it be 
quite sound; and the walls and concrete washed 
with carbolic acid, which will prevent spreading. 
There are several patent jointless floorings on 
the market. ISS 
[*,* Names ‘of makers of composition: floors 
will be stipplied on application to the Builder. 
D:] 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article, “‘ Departmental Methods 
and the R.I.B.A.,” is suggested by the important 
remarks made by Mr. Leonard Stokes in_his 
Presidential Address, given in eatenso on p. 531, 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Monday. 


A second article, on “ London Street Architec- 
ture,” is given on p. 528, being a review of the 
book on ** London Houses from 1660 to 1820,” 
by Mes A. B. Richardson and C. Lovett 
Gill. 


“Notes”? (p. 529) include comments on: 
“Balliol Chapel” ; “Mr. Pond and the Time 
Spirit ” ; “ Churches and Competition Methods” ; 
“Anomalies in Ecclesiastical Law” ; “ Archi- 
tecture and the Press”; “The Railway 
Outlook.” 


“ Picture Exhibitions” (p. 531) include: 
“Spain and Tangier,” dealing with Mr. H. C. 
Brewer’s architectural drawings now on view 
at the galleries of the Fine Art Society, and 
“ Modern Pictures ”—the Goupil Gallery Salon. 


m 1911-12 of 
sh Architects 
Leonard Stokes, 
(p. 531). 


The opening meeting of Se 
the Royal Institute of Br 
was held on Monday, when 
President, delivered an add. 


“ Woman as a Domestic Architect” was the 
title of a paper read at the last meeting of the 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club of the Archi- 
tectural Association by Mr. Edwin Gunn, 
formerly Hon. Secretary of the Architectural 
Association. The paper is given on p. 534. 
Some notes of the discussion which followed 
are also given. 


Short notices of meetings of the following 
architectural societies appear on p. 535: 
“Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society ” ; 
“The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Treland”’; “‘ Nottingham Architectural Society.” 


The first and second premiated designs in 
the Roman Hill School Competition, Lowestoft, 
are also given this week (pp. 536, 537). 


ival Dinner of the British 
non p. 537. 


A report of the F 
School at Athens 


® 


In Correspondence Columns (p. 539) will be 
found letters on : “The R.I.B.A. Examinations ” ; 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Society of Architec ; “ Microscopical 
Examination of Architectural Material.” 


The Monthly Historical Review, illustrated 
(p. 541), contains: ‘Some Worcestershire 
Churches”; “‘Mold Parish Church”; and 
“ Notes.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 546) con- 
tains: ““ Wages Board System in Australia ” ; 
“London Association of Master Decorators” ; 
“Insurance against Unemployment”; “ Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Provinces” ; 
“ Applications under the London Building Acts, 
1894-1909,” ete. 


Tn: our Legal Column (p. 549) will be found 
some remarks on “‘ Form IV. of the Finance 
Act.” 

Se 


MEETINGS. 


Frrpay, Nov 10. 
_ Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society.—Debate on ** The Uses of (1) Stone, (2) Brick, 
(8) Conerete as Applied to a Country House,” to be 
opened by Mr. R, Gilchrist, Mr, W. Orr, and Mr. R. Park. 
7.45 pan, 


Monpay, Novemper 13, 

The Architectural Association (combined meeting with 
the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club).—Mr. J. B. Fulton 
on “That the True Hope of Architecture Lies in the 
Study of Good Modern Work.” 7.30 p.m. 

Swrveyors’ Institution. —Opening address by the 
President, Mr. W. E. Horne, MP. 8 p.m. The pro- 
ceédings will open with the unveiling of the portrait of 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Assi 


y of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
v ster Fletcher on ‘Renaissance Palaces and 
Churches of Venice.” 5 p.m. 


Tuespay, Novemsnr 14, 
London County Council School of Building (Ferndale- 


road, Briaton, S.W.).—A special lecture on “ Building 
y Mr. J. Vincent Elsden, D.Se. (Lond.), 


Stones, 
F.G.S. 7.30 p.m. Illustrated by lantern slides, 
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Unin 


ity of London (University College).—Mr. A. H. 
Parker, B.A., B.Sc., on * The Real Nature of the Prob- 
lems in Heating and Ventilation Awaiting Solution by 
the Engineer.” 5 p.m. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “Greek Architecture: The Hellenic 
Period.” Lantern illustrations. p.m. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Discussion on “Sewage 
Farms,” 


to be openedby Mr. H. A. Roechling, 

H., £.G.S. 8 pan. 

ea Polytechnic (Lectures on Illwminating Engi- 
E, Scott-Snell on “ Oil, Petrol, Air, Gas, 


ne, €1 

Institution o Engineers,—(1) Mr. A. H. Roberts 
on “The Loch Leyen Water-Power Works” ; (2) Mr. 
F, B. Sonnenschein on “The Hydro-Electrie Plant in 
the British Aluminium Company’s Factory at Kinloch- 
leven.” 8 p.m. 


spay, November 15. 

Royal Society of —The opening address of the 
one hundred and fi nth session of the Society will 
be delivered by Lord Sanderson, G.C.B., K.O.M.G., 
18.0., Vice-President and Chairman of the Council. 


stitute of Sanitary Engincors.—Annual dinner, 


Restaurant, ) p.m. ; 
Northern Architectural Association. Opening meeting 
of the session. Mr. H. C. Charlewood, F.R.I. 5 


si 
President, will deliver the opening addre 


THURS. 


x, Novemnrr 16. 

The Society of hitec Opening meeting of the 
session. Presentation of travelling studentship medal, 
and address by the President, Mr. G. Bond, J.P. 
8.30 p.m. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution —Sixty-fourth annual 
dinuer, Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, W.C. 
6.30 p.m. 


Fripay, Novemzer 17. 
Institution of Mechanical Engincers.—8 p.m. 


Sarurpay, Novemser 18. 
Aberdeen Architectural Association —Mr. H, Maclennan 
‘Structural Ironwork and Steelwork for Architects.” 


on 
Illustrated. 7.30 p.m. 
—_—_o@-__—_ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cathedrals of Spain: Orense Cathedral. 


RENSE was carried out during the 
Episcopate of Bishop Lorenzo in the 
early XIIIth century, and is an 
example of the remarkably fine early 

transitional work in which Spain is so rich. The 

transepts are most impressive, and although 
the lantern at the crossing is of much later date, 
it adds a picturesque feature, and masses the 
lighting in the sombre and solid building. At 
the west end is a rather remarkable copy of the 
great doorway at Santiago, and the north and 
south doorways are both rich examples of 

Romanesque work. The building throughout 

is constructed of granite, and there are two or 

three very fine examples of XIIIth-century 
monuments, 


Santiago Cathedral. 

The Portico de la Gloria is in the narthex of 
the cathedral. It was designed and executed 
by Mestro Mateo, 1168-1188. The carving is 
perhaps the finest and most important repre- 
sentation of the Last Judgment in existence, 
and is most remarkable. For, although posses- 
sing all the dignity and strength of the Archaic 
art of the XIIth century, it is anatomically 
correct, and as naturalistic as the latter classic 
art. The figures are full of life and vitality, and 
are mostly represented as if conversing with one 
another. The carving is in granite, except for 
three elaborate shafts of marble. On the 
column, seated below the figure of the Deity, is 
carved the effigy of St. James the Apostle, who 
is supposed to be buried in the cathedral, and to 
whom the city is dedicated. There are traces 
of colour left on the carving, and evidently at 
one time it was all covered with a varied colour 
scheme. The cathedral is a magnificent 
example of XIIth-century work, and, according 
to Street, an almost exact copy of St. Sernin at 
Toulouse. These two drawings are now being 
exhibited at the Galleries of the Fine Art 
Society. (See page 531.) 


Glamorgan County Hall. 


Tuts building, which has been érected by 
Messrs. Vincent Harris & Moodie, AA.R. I.B.A., 
in Cathays Park, Cardiff, will accommodate the 
whole of the administrative departments of the 
County of Glamorgan excepting the constabu- 
lary. A plan of the building was published in 
the Builder, December 19, 1908, with a report of 
the result of the competition. 

The sub-ground floor is given over to storage 
strong Tooms, caretaker’s quarters, heating and 
staff dining-room. é 

The ground floor, containing the whole of the 
Council suite and County Clerk’s department, 
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and the floors over are subdivided to meet th 
requirements of the general administratiy 
branches of the county. 

Externally the walls are faced with Portlan 
stone, also the int of the entrance hal 
ante-rooms, and the Council Chamber. 

The Committee-rooms are panelled in Englis 
oak from floor to ceiling. 

The floors and roofs are of ferro-coneret 
construction. 

The heating and ventilation to the office 
generally is by radiators, with fresh-air inlet 
behind, and extract being arranged from eae 
room leading to an exhaust fan chamber in th 
roof. The ventilation to the Council Chambe 
is the Plenum tem. The sculpture work t 
the main front is by Mr. A. Hodge, of Kensing 
ton; that in the rear of building by Mr. J 
Broadbent, of Fulham. 


Rye Town Hall, Sussex. 

Tau Market Hall is situated on the north sid 
of Market-street, and is approached from th 
High-street by two steeply-rising lanes. 

The hall was built in the year 1724, and is 
brick and stone structure of the typically broat 
quiet treatment of the Georgian period. Th 
first floor contains at the present time th 
court, with a painted oak-panelled vestibul 
approached by an oak staircase from the north 
east corner of the large Market Hall below. 
series of five stone arches with piers suppor 
the wall above, containing five sash window 
with stone architraves and key blocks, crowne 
with a stone modillion cornice having a moulde 
stone-capped bri parapet with a centr 
feature with carved enrichment. The centr 
cartouche containing the arms of Rye (one | 
the cinque ports) and the two end vases are fh 
only applied ornament the fagade possesses. 

The tiled-hipped roof is surmounted by 8 
oak, lead-covered cupola, the four angle pos 
of which are 16 ft. long, so constructed an 
secured that the whole of the intermediat 
framing is carried by them. ‘The rear or nort 
elevation of the hall is of more severe characte 
with plain brick windows. The original sm 
dial from the grammar school is built into th 
wall at the east end of this front. 

J. R. Leareart 


_—————_-- 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 9, 1861. 


Agricultural Hall, Islington. 

TE first stone of this building was la 
on Tuesday. the 5th, by Lord Berners. Tl 
building will be composed chiefly of briel 
iron, and glass. The principal front will I 
in Liverpool-road, and its most strikin 
features will be two towers, one on either sid 
each 95 ft. in height. The body of th 
building will be fitted up for the exhibitio 
of cattle. A space of 384 ft. in length an 
217 ft. in width will be covered by an arche 
roof of iron and glass, and will be surrounde 
by a gallery 36 ft. in breadth, supported b 
iron columns 24 ft. apart. The span of th 
roof will be 130 ft. Behind the cattle-sho 
there will be a place for the exhibition ¢ 
pigs. This division will be 100 ft. squan 
and will have a ridge-and-furrow roof < 
wrought-iron. In addition to the glass i 
the roof, the walls will be pierced b 
numerous windows. The plans also includ 
firsts and second class refreshment-room: 
The entire length of the building will b 
500 ft.; breadth, 220 ft.: superficial are 
110,000 ft. 


——----—__. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Lire or James McNett WHISTLER 
By E. R. & J. Pennell. (London: Williar 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Enevish Ironwork or tHE XVIITH AW 
XVIIItH Centurizs. By J. Starkie Gardnet 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 2/. 2s. net.) 
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DETERMINING STRESSES. 

There was a slight error in the third colum 
of this article (see our last issue, p. 511) wit 
reference to the calculations for Fig. 8. Th 
figures should be 8%, not 23. See workin 
under Fig. 8 in column one. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Fig. 1. All Saints’, Worcester. 


SOME WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCHES. 


CE in three years one of the three 
western cathedral cities rouses itself 
from its dignified repose and gives 
up for a few days to the performance 
|study of sweet sound. The quiet 
s hum with motor-cars bringing 
ms from far and near to the Three 
Festival. Such of them as have 
mthusiasm to spare from the musica 
for the less exciting delights of archi- 
ve usually expend it on the loca 
dral, seen at such times under the wor 
dle conditions, internally at least, 
it is obscured by staging and chairs anc 
laize. Some perhaps go away with the 
ission that they have thus exhaustec 
rehitectural inte of the neighbour- 
and miss the rich harvest to be gleaned 
b lesser churches of the back streets, or 
ich a round as may so eas be made 
the aid of a bicycle or motor-car amon: 
es often far from railway-statior 
+ among the network of narrow lanes 
ntersect the cornfields, the copses, and 
pple orchards. 
meester, which was the scene of this 
; celebration, contains besides its much 
restored cathedral a large number of 
sting churches. Of these an unusually 
proportion are of post-Reformation date, 
iffer fine examples of c al architec- 
Among these are All Saints’, finely 
iating the Severn Bridge and possessing 
2 interior which retains some of the 


¢ 


original fittings (Figs. 1 and 2), and St. 
Nicholas, whose dignified stone front, with 
its majestic pedimented portal approached 


Hard by, too, in a narrow lane, is St. Swithin’s, 
a church of quite unusual interest owing to 
the fact that up to the present it has escaped 


(Photo. by Harris. 


Fig. 2. All Saints’, Worcester. 


by a double flight of balustraded steps 
and firmly designed campanile, makes so 
conspicuous an object in Fore Gate-street. 


Fig. 3. 


St. Swithin’s, Worcester. 


restoration. An inscription over the west 
door- states that the church was rebuilt in 
1736. This, however, does not apply to the 
XVIIth-century tower at the west end, which 
cannot have been then more than slightly 
modified. The east end is—externally—a 
charming and unhackneyed classical compo- 
sition in two stories, forming a most effective 
termination to a street vista. The body of 
the church, consisting of a wide nave, is of a 
simple and pleasantly-proportioned Georgian 
type (Fig. 3), with plain, round-headed win- 
dows and a depressed barrel ceiling designed 
according to the contemporary idea of a 
Gothic groined vault. The rib system, 
which leaves a plain band along the ridge 
expanding at intervals into circular panels, 
is by no means unpleasant in effect. The 
carefully-designed fittings of the sanctuary, 
the pulpit, the pews, the western gallery, 
and its organ case, if not so refined as those 
of Wren’s London churches, are yet excellent 
of their kind. The pulpit especially (Fig. 4), 
buttressed by its clergy and clerk’s desks, 
and flanked by the fine wrought-iron rest 
for the mayoral mace, is a fine specimen of 
carved and panelled oakwork and a com- 
plete and almost unique specimen of that 
race of three-deckers more familiar by repute 
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than by sight to the present generation of 
church-goers. Its canopy is _ especially 
noteworthy with its carved scrollwork ter- 
minating in a gilded group representing the 
“pelican in her piety.” The whole church 
is, in fact, an archeological treasure repre- 
senting down to its smallest details the 
arrangements of the Georgian era as com- 
pletely as the sadly neglected little church 
of Compton Winyates does those of the 
Elizabethan. 

Worcester was recently alarmed by the 
prospect that misdirected zeal was about to 
sweep them away, or at least to deprive them 
of their interest by mutilation on the score of 


[Photo by Barris. 
Fig. 4, Pulpit in St. Swithin’s, Worcester. 


? 


their falling short of “catholic” standards. 
Many rightly felt that the present age 
owed a respect to an earlier one which, if 
unenlightened according to modern church 
ideas, yet gave in accordance with its lights 
and gave of its best, and deemed that a 
place like St. Swithin’s, which has been held 
appropriate for worship for nigh on two 
centuries, and has been hallowed by the 
prayers of seven or eight generations of 
churchmen, might be considered to have 
acquired an atmosphere of Christian associa- 
tion which should not be rudely disturbed. 
Fortunately these terrors, which were 
shared by the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Monuments, were groundless, and 
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Fig. 6. 


Churchyard Cross, Birlingham. 


Mr. Gerald Cogswell, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 


s itself been entrusted with the 
out the necessary repairs 


and. redecoration. 

Equally unique of its kind, but of a very 
different order of interest, is the tiny parish 
church of Besford, a few miles to the south of 


the city. It is one of the very few timber 
churches in existence in the kingdom. 


[Photo, by Harris. 


Fig. 5. Besford Church. 


Though excessively restored and accomm 
g! A 


dated with an uninteresting stone chane 
the original XVth-century structure is SI 
substantially there to be studied. It 
framed of oak timbers in the usual mani 
of Worcestershire houses, and, if we m 
assume that the mechanical modern plas 
fillings are an attempt to copy what 
there originally, the old plaster work mm 
have been enriched with a variety of pattel 
and devices, doubtless very pleasant to lo 
upon. The old portion consists of a ma 
about 60 ft. by 20 ft., entered through 
southern porch’ and lit by flat-topped W 
ows with trefoil-headed lights. Intema 
(Fig. 5) it is lined with Jacobean panellit 
and possesses one of the most beautiful 10 
gallery fronts to be seen anywhere, decorat 
with a frieze of quatre-foils, retaining 

rich scheme of original colour, the grow 
being blue, the tracery of various colou 
and the central rosettes gilded. The top 
the staircase leading to it is still in existen 
though the entrance to it is now blocked 
the vestry fireplace. 
The church also contains a treasure ey 
rarer in this country in the form of a 
tych altar-piece, now displaced to ma 
room for a commonplace modern reret 
and placed in a bad light near the vest 
door. Dim as this light is, it is suffiei 
to disclose a work of a character very rat 
to be found in English churches, if inde 
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not absolutely unique. The top is 
1 to a double curve and cusped, and 
Janels are painted in tempera. The 
jog is much damaged, but though the 
oal figure at least is indistinguishable, 
jof the subsidiary scenes can be made 
|Both colour and drawing are very fine, 
letray the work of an artist of distinc- 
vrobably an Italian, or a Fleming under 
fh influence. It is much to be desired 
1is rare piece of church furniture should 
\ter cared for and preserved from further 


| churchyard at Birlingham, deep 
jvered in immemorial trees, is an 
| setting for a picturesque village 


2; and the fine XVth-century tower 
ad from a distance among the foliage 
| promise which, alas, owing to the 
ies of a late-lamented President of 
yal Institute of British Architects, who 
be nameless, is far from being fulfilled. 
rest of the church is as cheerless, as 
apathetic, as offensive a confection in 
g, textureless masonry as could be 
| in a mushroom suburb of a Victorian 
eturing town. The old church has 
removed bodily, and beyond the tower 
jonly wrack it has left behind is its 
ful Norman chancel arch forlornly 
| duty as a churchyard gateway. The 
or only too thoroughly matches the 
le, if it does not surpass it in inappro- 
ness. The pulpit and lectern, which, 
mably, cannot be laid at the door of 
lid P.R.LB.A., could not be surpassed 
ibsurdity. The former assumes the 
| of an angel, such as might grace the 
stone factories in the Euston-road, 
ig an open book as a rest for the 
a’s notes, while the lessons are read 
ithe back of an apoplectic bird of Dey 
ed on a rockery overgrown with stone 
__ A delightfully-designed oak reredos 
ted by Messrs. Houghton, of Worcester, 
its best in a poor light to redeem the 
ec of such surroundings; and another 
of modern work, a charming churchyard 
by Mr. Gerald Cogswell, “AR, LB.A., 
‘orcester (Fig. 6), forms an effective 
3 near the Norman entrance. 
ween Birlingham and Eckington the 
‘osses the Avon on one of those fine, 
-arched’ medieval bridges with pointed 
s and standing places on the peaked 
stions of the piers, which are not 
amon in the district. There is, for 
ice, another bridge of the type over the 
at Bidford, and the very peculiarly 
ed one over the Teme at Powick, on 
. the hottest engagement in the battle 
reester was fought. Eckington Church 
_ has little unity owing to frequent 
tions at various periods, has a fine 
an west doorway, and the string-courses 
> XVth-century tower cut into battle- 
3 are of happy effect. 
‘don, which appears at one time to have 
uplace of considerable importance, would 
rth a visit if only for the remarkable series 
ibs of all periods in its church and church- 
More than one good example of the 
h-century slab, with its floreated cross, 
be seen in and around the church, but 
yale in interest before a beautiful XTVth 
ry tomb which is figured in Brindley and 
herley’s ‘‘ Ancient Sepulchral Monu- 
.’ ‘The slab which now stands in the 
el, against the south wall, is carved with 
sure of Christ on a cross represented as 
e. Two doves (or possibly angels) 
over His head. From the top of the 
springs a pinnacle and two cusped 
erocketed niche-heads sheltering the 
of a lord and lady. Outside the church 
> of the very few known examples of 
eval churchyard monuments. It is of 
pe much favoured by the Gothic 
lists—a slab over a foot thick and cut 
ep slopes like the roof of a cruciform 
h with four gables, the roll ridge forming 
ss. The XVth century contributes a 
iful canopied tomb about 4 ft. long, 
ng a recess in the south wall of the 
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Fig. 7. Jacobean Tomb in Bredon Church. 


chancel. Within the traceried aperture 
repose the figures of a father, mother, and 
child, and above them, in the groined stone 
tester is a figure of Our Lord in the action of 
benediction. Against the west wall of the 
southern chapel is a remarkably splendid 
Jacobean tomb of alabaster and various 
marbles (Fig. 7). In the centre a finely- 
schemed canopied structure of the familiar 
description shelters the principal personage 
commemorated and his lady; but it is flanked 
on each side in an unusual manner by smaller 
wing canopies to accommodate the kneeling 
figures of theirnumerous progeny. The sculp- 
ture, as is often the case in such extensive 
monuments, is of very unequal merit, but 
nothing could exceed the vigour and decora- 
tive effect of the eagle with outspread wings 
which forms the finial to the whole monu- 
ment standing some 20 ft. above the floor, 
and is unfortunately not included in our 
figure. Georgian tablets are not wanting 
on the walls of the church to complete the 
cycle of funerary memorials. 

Apart from this, the architecture of the 
church is full of interest. The nave is 
principally of the transition from Norman 
to Early English. The bold square turrets, 
with inset angle shafts, zigzagged arcading, 
and pyramidal tops, which flank the west gable 


of the simply-schemed finely-proportioned 
western facade are figured as typical of 
their period “ Titroduction.” 


Another excellent feature is the south chapel, 
which faces one as one approaches the church. 
Contemporary probably with Stone Church, 
in Kent, and resembling it in some respects, 
as, for instance, in the possession of an inner 
plane of tracery to the windo it is far less 
elaborate, less self-conscious and mathe- 
matical, and, therefore, far more human 
and attractive. Its sole ornament consists 
in pairs of delightfully- proportioned lancet 
lights, each about 1 ft. 4 in. wide, with a 
ingle splay on the outside and a prett 
trefoiled head. The western group of th 
is blocked by the great Jacobean tomb above 
described. 

When the need was felt for extension there 
was added to the east of the nave a central 
tower with its west wall standing on the old 
chancel arch and a long “decorated” 
chancel. A curiosity in this is the occurrence 
of a “low side window ” behind the piscina, 
but as the stonework has been renewed it 
is impossible to be certain whether this is an 
original or modern arrangement. Internally, 
the floor and the risers of the sanctuary steps 
are enriched with remarkably fine medieval 
encaustic tiles, showing a variety of heraldic 
and other devices most vigorously drawn. 


(To be continued next month.) 


THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
MOLD, FLINTSHIRE. 


Tue early history of Mold without doubt 
is connected with the ‘Mont Brenebyle ”’ 
now called the Bailey Hill—at the north end) 
of the town. It has been conjectured that 
this mound is a relic of the ice age:. But 
whatever its origin, it is not difficult to under- 
stand how this mound in the midst of Moles- 
dale, commanding at once the slopes of the 
Clwydian Hills and the Vale of the Alyn, 
came to be fortified. After the Norman Con- 
quest it is well known that this part of 
North Wales became the battleground of con- 
flicting races—the English and the Welsh, 
alongside of the famous Offa's Dyke, which 
runs through this part of the country ketween 
Mold and Chester. The adoption of the 
system of Lordship Marchers caused a per- 
petual warfare of the most savage and destruc- 
tive character to be carried on between the 
Dee and the Conway. 

Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, was granted. 
by William Rufus that north-eastern portion 
of Wales which is now called the county of 
Flint ; and Eustace de Cruer was given Moles- 
dale and Hopedale. This Baron it was who 
probably fortified the old earthworks at Mold 
by building on the highest part of the hill a 
Norman keep—or castle. 

In the reign of Henry I. we find the castle 
in the hands of Robert, Seneschal of Chester, 
who took his title from it, and was called 
Robert, Baron de Mont Alt. By this title his 
descendants were known till the death of the 
last of them about 1330, who, dying childless, 
left Mont Alt, the castles of Hawarden and 
Rising, to Isabella, Queen of Edward IT. But 
owing to her conspiracy against her husband, 
her property was confiscated by her son, 
Edward II., who granted that portion in 
North Wales to William Montacute, Karl of 
ry, in 1337. This nobleman founded 
Abbey in the following year, and, 
with a generosity more apparent “than real, 
appropriated the Rectory of Mold, and pre 
sented it to this monastery as part of the 
endowment. 

The Church of St. Mary isa very fine 
example of late Perpendicular work, erected 
at the end of the XVth century, no doubt on 
the site of the old church. But of this older 
edifice there remain only the extraordinarily 
magnificent niches at the east end of the two 
aisles, very much mutilated, some ancient 
glass, and possibly the very thick west wall 
of the nave. It consists of a nave with north 
and south aisles and a south porch, a western 
tower rekuilt in 1773, with the addition in 
1856 of an apsidal chancel and a small vestry 
enclosing the north door. The nave is 
divided from the aisles by seven arches, whose 
pillars are much admired for their lightness. 
Between the springs of every arch is an angel! 
holding a shield, on which are the arms 
of benefactors or the instruments of the 
Passion, Among the other sculptures can be 
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seen the Veronica. Mention must also be 
made of the magnificently carved panelled 
oak ceiling of the north aisle, which is of the 
same date as the church; the moulding which 
runs round the building, both within and with- 
out, decorated with patere ornaments 
curiously carved to represent a procession of 
animals of all kinds, and some extremely fine 
carving on the east window of the north 
aisle. The aisle windows are large, with 
obtuse, four-centred arches, and contain some 
old glass. At the east end of each aisle were 
chapels, which must have been very beautiful 
with the canopied niches richly carved and 
coloured, within which were statues. Un- 
fortunately, the last relics of the chapels were 
removed at the restoration of 1856. 

The most prominent arms and badges carved 
are the “three legs of Man,” an eagle’s claw, 
and an eagle and a child. These belong to 


Mold Parish Church. 


the Stanley family. The tracery of the 
window over the north door contains some 
old glass. In it are to be seen together the 
crest, arms, and badge of the family; while 
in the two central lights are :—(1) The arms 
of Henry VII. on a shield in a wreath or 
torse, and (2) the arms of Edward, Earl of 
Derby, and underneath the inscription :— 
“ Orate pro Anima Domini Edwardi, Comi- 
tatis de Derby, et uxoris ejus qui has fenestrar 
fieri fecerunt.’’ We find that the Lord of 
the Manor of Mold at this time and owners 
of the Castle of Mont Alt, together with 
those of Hawarden and Caergwrle, were the 
Stanley family. This lordship was granted to 
Sir Thomas Stanley in 1443, and the Earls of 
Derby possessed it for over 200 years. 

Thomas, second Lord Stanley, married 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, the mother 
of Henry VII. 


History records the deep interest Tad 
Margaret took in education and _ religion 
And if her influence and endowments at th 
older universities bear witness to the forme 
the churches of Mold, Wrexham, and Gresfor 
testify to her generosity and devotion to th 
latter in this part of the country. 

To her and Lord Derby the people of Mol 
are mostly indebted for this fine church. Bt 
it is evident that the building was not com 
pleted all at once; and Edward, Earl of Derh 
(d. 1572), and his wife appear to have als 
interested themselves in the church. 

In the churchyard there lies buried th 
celebrated English landscape painter, Richat 
Wilson, R.A., over whose remains, interre 
in 1872, is a contemporary altar tomb. 

Notwithstanding all that has been dor 
from time to time, the condition of the fabr 
of the church has of late become so seriot 
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| reparation became a matter of great 
|. Messrs. Prothero, Phillott, & 
architects, were consulted, and their 
vealed the extent of the dilapidations 
| magnitude of the cost of the repairs. 
chitects conclude their report as 
“The building is urgently in need 
lir, large masses of masonry having 
jway ; and there are others which might 
at any time. The wet soaks into the 
| the walls behind the parapet, which 
® places leans very considerably out- 
| On one side the leadwork of the roof 
jped away from the wall, and lets the 
jo the aisle. Some of the windows of 
th aisle are ready to fall, the mullions 
icery having entirely perished.” 


Reparation Committee appointed 
| Protheroe, Phillott, & Barnard 
Inham) as architects, and Messrs. 


ying on East Window of North Aisle, 
Mold Parish Church. ~ 


pson & Son (Peterborough) as builders. 
vork was commenced in January last, 
; was discovered that the condition of 
yalls of the south aisle and roof was 
vorse than was anticipated—the masonry 
) decayed that great cavities were found 
: walls, and in some places they were 
uch as 6 in. out of the perpendicular. 
yvoodwork of the roof was found to be 
errible state. Several of the principals 
erished to such an extent at the ends 
hey were only supported in their places 
eir connexion with the roof. The pur- 
90, were greatly damaged in many cases, 
had to be replaced. In the case of 
1 of the windows, the jamks, mullions, 
tracery have almost entirely to be re- 
ithe old stone actually crumbling when 
ad. The work of reparation is’ going 
1d the Committee have already collected 
3,3007., but this is only a small amount 
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of the 8,000/. which is the estimate for the 
whole work. 

[The above particulars are taken from the 
Church Builder, the quarterly record of the 
work of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society. We are indebted to the Rev. Evan 
Jones, Vicar of Mold, for the loan of the 
blocks, which also appeared in the Church 
Builder.| 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Sm H. Trurman Woop, in a 

A Building in recent issue of the Journal of 
the Adelphi. the Royal Society of Arts, has 
an interesting note on the 

offices of the Society. Originally established in 
the Strand in a building adapted by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir William) Chambers, the need for 
increased accommodation led to an advertise- 
ment being put in the daily papers in 1770, 
inviting any person who had proposals to make 
on the subject to communicate with the 
Secretary. ‘The result of this advertisement 
was that the Brothers Adam, who were then 
occupied with their scheme for the construction 
of the Adelphi, offered to include in that cheme 
a suitable house for the Society’s purpos 
“The design proposed by the Brothers 
Adam was duly carried into effect, the requisite 
height on the ri ide being obtained by the 
construction of tie erimposed arches. 
Some of these arches formed public thorough- 
fares, and later gained an unenviable reputa- 
tion'on account of their nocturnal frequenters. 
Others were let as storehouses; at one time a 
number of cows e stabled in some of the 
arches, and supplied milk to a large part of the 


West-end. Others again served as cellars for 
the houses built on the substructure. The 
Society’s house has two stories of 's below 


the south-western part of the building, while 
the foundations of the north-east corner are in 
the original ground. The whole work has 
undergone a certain amount of repair, a good 
deal of strengthening and reconstruction having 
been carried out about the time of the termina- 
tion of the original lease, when the Thames 
Embankment was made ; but it seems now as 
sound as when it was first built.” 


Tintern 


Abbey. 


Majesty’s Woods 
Land Revenues, reports that 
the following works have been undertaken 
during the year ending March 31, 1911, for the 
preservation of the structure of Tintern Abbe 
North Transept.—The completion of the 

ive works to the large north window and 
gable and coping ; strengthening of the north-west 
staircase and building up the dangerous open- 
ings. North Aisle.—Repairs and protection 
and pointing to wall. Presbytery Ai: 
Repairs and protection and pointing to s 
wall. West Front.—Erection of scaffold to 
great west window of nave and examination 
and report on same, and walls, gable, and other 
work adjoining, and estimate of probable cost 


of repair. . Infirma —Repairs, ‘protection, and 
pointing to walls. Northern Arch of Tower.— 


of timber and other material for 
is arch on the west side. The number 
ear ending December 31, 
$s compared with 17,429 in 


of visito: 
1910, was 1 
the previous 


year. 


Ty December will be offered for 
y order of the Ecclesi- 
Church, astical Commissioners, the free- 
Spital-square. hold site and the fabric of this 
church, together with the 

adjoining vicarage, covering a total area of 
nearly 4,400 square fee’ The church was 
closed some months ago in view of the fact that 
the population of the district, which embraces 
the old extra-parochial liberties of Norton 
Folgate and the Artillery Ground, has become 
almost entirely Jewish, and of the consequent 
difficulty of carrying on the work and service of 
the church. St. Mary’s was originally built 
as the Wheler Chapel in 1693 by Sir George 
Wheler, rector of Houghton-le-Spring, and 
Prebendary of Durham, for his tenants, and 
formed one of the many chapels erected in 
Spitalfields for the weavers—descendants of 
the Protestant refugees. The chapel was 
consecrated in 1842, and the interior was re- 
modelled for 580 sittings. It stands close to 
the site of the Spital pulpit er built in 
1594 and destroyed in the time of the Civil War— 
which was used for the preaching in Easter 
week of the outdoor sermons that were attended 
by the Corporation of the City, and latterly by 
the boys of Christ’s Hospital. An open-air pulpit 
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was erected ten years ago in the graveyard of 
the adjacent Christ Church as a memorial to 
the late Dr. Billing, Bishop of Bedford, a former 
rector of the parish. In our issue of January 
15, 1910, we published an illustrated article 
by Mr. G. H. Lovegrove upon the discovery of 
some worked stones, XIIth century in date, 
built into the foundation of No. 38, Spital-square, 
which it is conjectured were vestiges of the 
Priory and Hospital of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary, which Walter Brune, sheriff in 1203, and 
his wife Roesia founded, 1197, for Augustinian 
regular canons in what had been the Roman 
cemetery of Lolesworth. The hospital grave- 
yard, latterly Spital-yard, is the site of the 
present Spital-square. 
We learn that the brass at 
The Touchet Shere to John Touchet, Lord 
Brass, Shere. Audley, is to be restored. 
It was originally on an altar 
tomb which was destroyed towards the middle 
of the XVIIIth century. The marginal in- 
scription, which was on a chamfered edge, 
was stolen, and the slab with the figure was relaid 
on the floor. Later the lower half of the 
effigy was stolen. ‘The upper half was illus- 
trated in the Builder, October 15, 1910, p. 437. 
In 1895 a large part of the inscription was 
discovered in the village after being lost for 
nearly a century and a half, and was given 
back to the church, where it was fixed to the 
sill of a window. The rector, Rev. F. Hill, 
at Mr. J. S. M. Ward’s suggestion, has decided 
that the whole brass shall be carefully restored 
under the latter’s supervision. The i 


of the 
desi ion has been found, which shows there 
were several peculiarities. Though the restora- 
tion will exactly reproduce what is lost, the 
back of each new piece will be dated 1911, and 
a rubbing of the brass as it now exists will be 
hung in the church. Thus the most casual 
visitor will be able to learn what is old and what 
new. The original parts will in no way be 
affected by this restoration, save that they will 
be much safer from theft. The work has been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Gawthorp & Son. 
A PROPOSAL to restore the 

Restoration of Church of Little Malvern is 
Little Malvern being inquired into by a 


Church. Consistory Court at Worcester 
ia) , Cathedral. Formerly a Bene- 
dictine priory and cell in connexion with 


Worcester, the church was founded in 1171 by 
two brothers, Joceline and Edred, who became 
suc y pri there. The church was 
dedicated to St. Giles, and maintained a prior 
and en monks until the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when the revenues of the house 
were worth about 100/. John Alcock, a later 
Bishop of Worcester, who ruled over that see 
from 1476 to 1486, rebuilt the church, 
Henry VIII. atterwards granted the property 
to Richard Andrews and Nicholas Temple. 
Only a fragment of the edifice now remains, 
which is chiefly of the Perpendicular period, 
although specimens of earlier architecture still 
exist. The panelling of the tower good, 
although that portion of the church has a 
curiously truncated appearance, due to the fact 
that the battlements have been removed. The 
arches suppor’ the Little Malvern tower 
are the original work of 1171, while the Norman 
nave, the transepts, and the side chap 
still be traced. A portion of the finel 
sn remains with the ancient stalls: 
igs beneath them, however, have been 
In the east windows of the choir 
sre formerly likenesses of Edward I 
Queen and their children, but these hav 
disappeared, as well as other monuments of 
antiquity. The medieval windl: used for 
hauling up the bells is still preserved in the 
apex of the roof. 
Tue X1Vth-century church of 
Church at St. Margaret, Stoke Golding, 
Stoke Golding. Leicestershire, is being restored 


by Mr. Henry F. Traylen, 
A.R.LB.A. The tower, to which attention 
was turned firs ved a remarkable evidence of 


decay on the inside owing to the nature of the 
friable sandstone ; it was literally honeyeombed 
in some instances to a depth of 12 in. The 
method of restoration throughout the building 
has been approved by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildin: The estimate 
amounts to 2,500/., and, as the sum of 7301. 
which has been raised practically exhausts the 
possibilities of local aid, the Committee appeal to 
the larger public for subscriptions. 
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THE WAGES BOARD SYSTEM 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


NTIL a few years ago freedom: of 
| contract existed between employer 
and employee in Australia. The 
position w broadly speaking, like 
that which obtains in Great Britain to-day. 
Rates of wages were ruled, on the one hand, 
by the quantity or urgency of the work avail- 
able, and, on the other hand, by the number of 
men offering their services. Where workmen 
were in excess of requirements, competition 
tended to lower wages, and when workmen 
were scarce and work plentiful, the position 
was reversed. Now, however, all that has been 
changed. Rates of wages and conditions of 
employment are fixed by Wages Boards 
appointed under special Acts of Parliament. 
Competition and such-like disturbing factors 
are supposed to be eliminated and regularity 
and uniformity secured. The object of Wages 
Boards is to adjust for a whole industry in a 
legal way what formerly was left for individual 
employers and employees to adjust for them- 
selves, or what workmen acting collectively 
secured by means of strikes. 

It may be interesting to outline the procedure 
adopted by a Wages Board in arriving at its 
decision. First, as to the Board itself. Each 
Board consists usually of three persons—a 
«chairman, a representative of employers, and 
.a representative of employees. The chairman 
is usually a_ barrister. Its functions are 
judicial. The Board sits and hears evidence. 
The employees’ union presents ‘“‘a claim,” 
in which it makes certain definite demands, 
usually covering a claim for higher wages, 
shorter hours, preference to unionists, com- 
pulsory apprenticeship, limitation of the 
employment of boys, and the abolition of 
overtime and the employment of improvers. 
This “claim” is backed up by evidence of 
witnesses called in support, which goes usually 
to show that the particular indus y being 
dealt with is more arduous, dangerous, or 
skilful than other callings, and those employed 
in it should consequently work shorter hours, 
receive higher wages, and enjoy better co 
ditions generally. Each Board has to arrive 
at its decision purely on the evidence presented. 
It cannot, for example, take cognisance of 
evidence given before other Boards. This leads 
to some interesting situations. The jour neymen 
painters, for instance, swear that they lose 
more time through bad weather than brick- 
layers, and that their occupation is more 
dangerous than that of glaziers, because of their 
liability to lead poisoning or falls from scaffolds. 
Before the Bricklayers’ and Glaziers’ Boards 
evidence of a diametrically opposite character 
is given. Before these Boards witnesses show 
that the painters’ work is safe, regular, and 
pleasant compared with their occupations. All, 
however, agree that of late years the cost of 
living has “increased and higher wages are 
necessary for all wage-earners. 

When the evidence in support of the employees’ 
case is closed, employers present their side of 
the matter. ‘This usually goes to show that 
wages cannot be raised, hours shortened, or 
conditions improved without injuring the in- 
dustry; that profits of employers are not 
sufficient to warrant granting the demands ; 
that if wages are increased such increase must 
be paid out of the pocket of employers or passed 
on to the public ; that there are limitations to 
what the public can bear, and that if work is 
made more costly it will result in work being 
left undone which would otherwise be under- 
taken. Between the two sides thus put before 
it the Board is in a fair way to obtain an 
accurate Inowledge of existir condition 
After hearing witnesses it considers the “ claim 
in the light of the evidence and arrives at its 
“award.” This document, which is in effect a 
written judgment, sets forth the conditions 
of employment which are henceforth to be 
observed. An award is generally made for a 
period of three years. 

The above remarks apply to the Wages 
Board systems in force in New South Wales 
They are modelled upon legis 
lation which has been in force in New Zealand 
for seven or eight years. In other Australian 
States there nilar legislation though all 


differ in detail. Theoretically, 
appears equitable. In practice it is faulty. 
The weakest point, from the men’s point of 
view, is that the cost resulting from increased 
wages is added to the price of commodities. 
As the wage-earner is a consumer as well, he 
has to pay more for commodities which are 
made and supplied by employees whose wages 
have been artificially raised. A source “of 
weakness to employers is the absence of unan- 
imity among themselves. The bulk of 
employees have aims in common. With 
employers it is different. Most are competitors ; 
there is also diversity of interests. One 
employer, for instance, may do a better class 
of work and can afford to pay higher rates 
because his employees are above the average. 
Again, a master builder may be an employer of 
painters or plumbers. In this way diversity of 
interests arise, and it sometimes happens that 
one section of employers sides with the union 
because by so doing it will injure another 
section of employer. The master plumbers, for 
instance, favour the demands of the journeymen 
plumbers’ union because the former harbour 
a grudge against master builders who employ 
journeymen plumbers instead of sub-letting 
plumbing work to master plumbers. In the 
same way master painters feel aggrieved because 
master builders undertake painting contracts. 
It is said that it was in this spirit that master 
painters at Sydney conceded to the union a 
forty-four hour week. Painters renovating 
occupied houses cannot conveniently start as 
early in the morning as painters working on new 
buildings, so that master painters would suffer 
by such a concession than master builders. 
This simply illustrates the division of interests 
among employers 
Wages Boards really solved labour diffi- 
culties the public would be inclined to favour 
them and put up with the increased cost. 
Their introduction was intended to do away 
and supply a peaceful means for 
differences. It cannot be said that 
they have fulfilled anticipations. Though an 
award i upposed to bind both parties to it, 
in reality it binds only one party, viz., employers. 
If an award does not please employees they 
resort to their old weapon of the strike. If, 
on the other hand, an employer fails to observe 
an award, he is soon brought before the Court, 
and if found guilty has to submit to a fine or 
imprisonment. 

A master painter, for instance, a short time 
ago employed half a dozen painters for a few 
days at about a penny an hour under prescribed 
rates. He was convicted by the Industrial 
Court (a Court presided over by a judge, who 
does nothing else but deal with industrial 
matters) and fined an amount which, together 
with costs, totalled about 120/. 

Similar cases have occurred in which master 
builders, through negligence or erroneous 
interpretation of awards, have been heavily 
fined. 

Apart, however, from the interests of either 
employers or employees, industries do not 
stand to gain in consequence of the regulations 
by which they are hampered. Injustice is 
done to youths who, ow: ing to restrictions, are 
prevented from learning a trade. The ap- 
prenticeship system, which had died a natural 
death as far as the building trades in Australia 
were concerned, is made compulsory, and the 
employment of improvers prohibited. Demands 
for the revival of the apprenticeship system are 
alleged to be in the interest of boys themselves, 
whereas the motive really is to limit their 
employment. The jealousy with which boys 
are regarded has had the result of compelling 
many ‘lads 10 become unskilled labourers. In 
New South Wales a youth of twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age, who has ‘sufficient 
know! ledge to pass as a mechanic, may earn IIs. 
per day, while in the unskilled callings his 
wages are much lower. To show the effect of 
restrictions, it might be mentioned that an 
employer recently advertised at Sydney for 
carpenters and a labourer. ‘Two carpenters 
applied, and, after accepting employment at 
lls. per day, went away for their tools, but did 
not return, For the position of labourer there 
were over thirty eager applicants. The same 
spirit towards boys” is shown by claims now 
being made by members of the brickmakers’ 


union, who demand that boys shall be paid 
same rates of wages as men. The Wh 
explanation of the matter is that industries} 
are in a flourishing condition, and deman 
however absurd, have frequently to be cones 
in order to prevent the deadlock which Wo 
occur if workmen left their employment, 


INSURANCE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Grand Committee commenced theire 
sideration of the second part of the Instn 
Bill, which relates to Unemployment Tnsuran 
on November 2. The building trade is especl 
affected by this part of the Bill, since it is 
of those industries specified in Schedule | 
upon which the experiment is to be tried, 

No amendments of any importance werem 
at this first sitting, but some discussion $ 
place in relation to sub- lause (4) of Clause 
which provides that, ‘‘ Notwithstanding ; 
contract to the contrary, the employer shall 
be entitled to deduct’ from the wages of, 
otherwise recover from, the workman the ¢ 
tributions payable by the employer himse 
An impression appears to have _ preva 
amongst certain members of the Commii 
that the provisions of the Trades Disputes. 
would have some bearing upon the positior 
employers under this clause, but we are une 
to follow this contention 

The Bill in this respect makes no differe 
between contributions for general hei 
insurance and unemployment insurance, [ 
Clause 4, sub-clause (2), and Schedule J 
par. 7. 

The sub-clause in question is designed 
prevent employers from placing the contti 
tions due from them upon the shoulders off 
workmen, but contributions paid on behal 
the workman can be deducted from the wages 
otherwise recovered. (See Clause 61, 3 
clause (3).) 

But, although the des Disputes Act appt 
to have no direct bearing on this question, 
ill-feeling it has tended to engender betw 
employer and employed does render the WI 
scheme of the Bill in making the employ 
the collectors of the insurance premiums 
contributions exceedingly undesirable. 

The employer, in making deductions f 
wages demanded by the State, is always pla 
in an unenviable position as regards his serva 
They never understand the “compulsion h 
under, and they credit him with making s 
profit out of the deductions so made. Int 
undertakings in which both health insur 
and unemployment insurance are combi 
the deduction from each man per week will 
63d,, a very large sum, and any process aga 
the servant where a deduction cannot bem 
from his wages is, in fact, very difficult. Th 
disputes may arise out of these deductions 
any proceedings taken to endeavour to rect 
contributions, and we strongly deprecate 
employers being made State insurance collet 
Surely some system could be devised whet 
the Government could reach the workman di 
without the intervention of the empleo 
The employers could be compelled tom 
returns to the approved societies and He 
Committees, which, besides administering 
funds, should undertake their collection. 

We are not blind to the difficulties whidl 
in the way of collection otherwise than thre 
the employers, but the existence of diffiew 
does not justify the relations of employer 
employed being further complicated by 8 
legislation of this character, 


THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF BUILD 
CONTRACTORS, AND ALLIED TRADES. 
We have received the rules of the Co-op 
tive Union of Builders, Contractors, and Al 
Trades, incorporated under the Friel 
Societies Act on October 23. The first mee 
took place on the 4th inst. The Union st 
business, we are informed, with 3,500 ¥ 
inhand, Several contracts have been prom 
to the Union by good firms. For fut 
particulars apply to the Secretary, 
J. N. C. Josephson, at the registere 
and clubrooms, 45 and 46, Tower M 
Watcrloo-road, London, $.E. 
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INDON ASSOCIATION OF 
[ASTER DECORATORS. 


jhe October quarterly meeting of the 
Association of Master Decorators the 
ings were opened by an address from the 
mt on his it to the Convention at Derby. 
|Wilkinson also contributed to the interest 
meeting by giving his impressions of the 
arg Convention. 

lc a discussion on various matters the 
{of the meeting was taken on the subject 
{recent strikes, and the Secret: 
ited to sign on behalf of the 
jorandum to the Prime Minister on the 


jas reported that the Water Board had 
fpproached with reference to certain 
made by them for water used for 
lg down outsides of houses, and, as the 
bf the representations made by the Asso- 
the practice has been modified, so that a 
is only made where the building is being 
ly repaired and decorated, or where 
prk is otherwise extensive and needs 
fe cleanlin 
the subject of scholarships, it was 2 
td that the Educational Committee 
ponding with the London County Council 
jat present visiting their technical schools 
| view to devising a scheme for the better 
ig of decorators. 
question of white-lead was also discussed, 
jwas resolved : 
jat, asno suitable substitute for white-lead 
ten found, its use be continued under 
ble regulations.” 
ote of thanks was accorded the President 
fose who had contributed to the success of 
thering, and the puagaechiargs ended. 


UTH SHIELDS MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


annual meeting of the South Shields 
Building Trades’ Employers was held 
)County Hotel, Westoe. The President, 
homas ‘Anderson, presided, and welcomed 
‘red E. Hannay, the newly-appointed 
ary. 

‘Treasurer’s report was presented by the 
‘Treasurer, Mr. Alexander Ross, and 
a satisfactory natur Various matters 
aining to the trades represented were 
ied, and a resolution was passed support- 
ertain~ proposed amendments of the 
‘al Insurance Bill. 

‘section of the Trades Disputes Act, 
elating to picketing, was discussed, and 
‘ution in favour of limiting the number 
<ets in the case of trade “disputes was 
nously carried. 
President (Mr. 
ents, Messrs. W. 
e Treasurer, 


Anderson), the Vice- 
Jary and J. Christie, 
lexander Ross, were 
ted to their respective offices, and certain 
ttees were appointed. The meeting 
that in future the monthly meetings 
be held on the last Tuesday in each 
in the North-Eastern Bank-chambers. 
the close of the business meeting the 
supper was held. 


NERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHAPEL AT WORKSOP COLLEGE. 
chapel has been erected from the d 
Aston Webb, R.A., and was dedic 
sek. The length from the chancel arch 
west door is 102 ft., the width is 36 ft., 
ie height to the apex of the vaulted 
| 56 ft. The building provides seating 
nodation for 450. 
BURTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
rgements and improvements have been 
| out at this school at a cost of about 
The architect was Mr. H. Beck, and 
y work includes an art-room, preceptor’s 
and two classrooms. The builder was 
. Kershaw. 
NEW INSTITUTE, LLANYSTUMDWY. 
plans prepared by Mr. Taliesin Rees, 
et, of Liverpool, for this institute, which 
loyd George intends to present to the 
1ave been approved, and tenders for the 
are being invited. The institute will 
se a hall for public use, tea-room, etc. 
NEW RED. MAIDS’ SCHOOL. 
» buildings have been erected from the 
of Mr. Frank Wills, architect, and 
accommodation for eighty girls. The 
+ was carried out by Messrs. Stephens 
ow, builders. 
EDWARD ORIAL, TOOTING BROADWAY. 
memorial to the late King was un- 
on Saturday last by the Mayor of 
worth. The memorial is the work of 
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Mr. Rosenlieb, a young sculptor of Wands- 
worth, and is a bronze statue 8 ft. high on a 
9-ft. pedestal of polished Peterdown ‘granite. 
It represents the King in the uniform of a 
Field-Marshal. 

TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd., Caver- 
sham, Reading, the well-known and old- 
established joinery manufacturers, have several 
important contracts in hand which will keep 
the large workshop and Messrs. Elliott’s staff 
fully employed for several weeks to come. 
As will be seen from an advertisement on 
another page, the Receiver and Manager (Mr. 
Sydney W. Tubbs, F.C.A., of Mes: 
Wilson, Tubbs, & Co., 28, Basing 
E.C.) is offering the plant, macl 
and goodwill of the business for 
going concern. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. McPherson, 
F.S.1., architect, Drymen, the “Boyle ’ > system 
of ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s 
latest patent ‘“‘air-pump” ventilators and air 
has been applied to Drymen Schools, 

N.B. 


Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
et, London, and Excelsior Works, 
mondsey, have recently supplied two 
of their D. O. Boyd’ s exhaust roof ventilators 
for the new Council School at Countesthorpe, 
near Leicester. 

A large chiming clock with one dial is to 
be placed upon the Parish Church of Hale 
Magna, Lincolnshire. The order has been 
given to Me John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, who are also making 
clocks for Fleet Church and Freiston Church. 

The external stonework of the Middlesex 
Music-Hall, which was to be opened this week, 
executed in B.S.M. Portland. Among the 
recent orders which have been executed in the 
British Stone and Marble Company’s ferro- 
stone glazing ba re the grand stand at 
Newmarket, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons’ 
printing works, and the Great Western Railway 
Company’s new station at South Lambeth. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Clapham.—Erection of bay windows, porches, 
and oriel windows in front of fourteen houses 
on the eastern side and sixteen houses on the 
western side of Muncaster-road, Clapham (Mr. 
E. J. George for Mr. W. H. George).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, Centra 


, stock, 
sale as a 


t—Erection of a building 


upon the site of N 538 and 540, Kingsland- 
road, Hackney (Mr. W. Watson for Mr. M. G. 
Neuberg and Mr. P. Grange).—Refused. 


n of two houses upon a 
site on the northern side of St. Cuthbert’s- 
road, Hampstead, next to the north-eastern 
side of Shoot-up-hill (Messrs. Rix & Wilkins).— 
Refused. 

Hampstead.—-Additions in front of the 
Hampstead Synagogue on the southern side 
of Dennington Park-road, West End-lane, 
Hampstead (Messrs. Joseph & Smithem).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—One‘story addition 


Hampstead.—Erecti 


at the rear 


of No. 14, Minster-road, Hampstead, abutting 
upon the north-eastern side of Fordwych-road 
(Mr, 

Is 


8. L. C. Gilks).—Consent. 


Vorth.—One-story shop in front of 


olloway-road, Islington (Mr. G. 
Carter for Mr. Wolley).—Consent. 
Lewisham.+—Retention of a metal sign over 


the or 
green, Catford 
John Best, Ltd.). 
St. Pancras, Hast. jecting iron staircase 
next to Clifton-villas at a proposed building 
upon a site abutting upon the southern side of 
Clifton-road_and the eastern side of Clifton- 
villas, St. Paners ssrs. James, Laycock, 
& Bellamy for Messrs. Jones Brothers (Hollo- 
way), Ltd 
rojecting 


Strana 
front of No. 9, Hss 


-story shop in front of No. 148, Rushey- 
(Mr. 


W. Daniell for Messrs. 


unilluminated sign in 
reet, Strand (Messrs. 


Pratt & Co.).—Cons 

Strand.—Projecting sign in front of The 
Goupil Galleries, No. 5, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place (Brilliant Sign Company, 


Ltd.).—Consent. : 
Wandsworth.—One-story shops in front of 


Nos. 1 to 25, The Boulevard, Balham High- 
road, Balham (Messrs. W. & E. A. Hunt.).— 
Consent. 


Wandsworth.—Addition in front of the 
Putney Upper Grade Church of England 
School on the western side of Walker’s-place, 
Putney (Mr. H. G. Leslie for the Managers of 
the School).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of bay-windows and 
porches to six houses on the north-western side 
and six houses on the south-eastern side of 
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Hilldown-road, Wandsworth (Mr. G. J. 
Philpot). —Consent. i 
Westminster. — Projecting pilasters and 


cornices on the Victoria-street frontage and 
a portion of the Spencer-street frontage of the 
premises of the London County and West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., Westminster (Messrs. Hall- 
Jones & Cummings. for the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Fulham.—Krection of buildings on the south- 
western side of Burlington-road, Fulham, 
between No. 38, Burlington-road and the play- 
ground of All Saints’ School (Mr. L. Kesteven). 

Consent. 
pney.—Hrection of a building on the 
northern side of Oxford-street, Stepney, east- 
ward of Bedford-street (Messrs. F. Boreham, 
Son, & Gladding).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—One-story addition to a beer- 
store building at the ‘Corner Pin’ public- 
house, Summerstown, Wandsworth, to abut 
upon ‘the northern side of Riverside-road (Mr. 
HK. Penn for Mr. H. Washington).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage und Construction. 

Hammersmith.—Iron and glass shelter in 
front of the George Hotel, “The Broadway, 
Hammersmith (Messrs. Keeling, Tealé, & Co., 
for M E. A. Ringwood).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—Iron and glass shelter to 
the Pelham-street entrance to the South 
Kensington Tube Railway-station (Mr. W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Company).—Consent. 

St. George, Hunover-square.—tiron and glass 
shelter in front of Nos. 61 and 62, Conduit- 
street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. Be AG 
Slade). —Refused. 

Strand.—Iron and glass shelter at the Argyll- 
street entrance to the Oxford-circus Tube Rail- 
way-station (Mr. E. P. Grove for the Central 


London Railway Company).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.t—Iren and glass roof at the 
flank of No. 203, Upper Richmond-road, 


Putney, next to Ravenna-road (City Hosiery 
Company, Ltd.).—Refused. 
Lines of Frontuge and Space at Rear. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Seven houses 
on the eastern side of Park-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square, to abut also upon the southern 
side of Upper Grosvenor- street, and the 
northern side of Reeves-mews, with a project- 
ing portion next to Upper Grosvenor-street, 
and with an irregular open space about such 
buildings, so far as relates to (i.) the erection 
of two houses instead of three on the southern 
portion of the site next to Reeves-mews; (ii.) 
the omission of three of the five porches next 
to Park-street, and an alteration in the posi- 
tions of the two remaining porches; and (iii.) 
an increase from 6 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 8 in, in 
the projection of the central feature next to 
Upper Grosyenor-street (Messrs. Blow & 
Billery).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, 
at Rear. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
a 29, Holland Pz venue, Kensington, 
t to the eastern side of Holland-walk 
(Mote Briggs & Browning for Mr. 
G. Pidduck).—Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a building on 
the northern side of King-street, Hammer- 
smith, between Studland-street and Galena- 
road (Messrs. J. 8. Quilter & Son for Mr. A. 
e —Consent. 

Space at Rear and Projections. 

Hampstead.—I'wo houses on the northern 
side of St. Cuthbert’s-road, Hampstead, with 
irregular open spaces about such buildings, 
and with porches to St. Cuthbert’s-road 
(Messrs. Rix & Wilkins).—Consent. 

Space at Rear und Alteration of Buildings. 

Hampstead.—Wood and’zine roof over the 
yard at the rear of No. 27, Belsize-lane, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. W. Cayford for Mr. J. W. Barry).— 
Consent. 

Separation and Alteration of Buildings. 

y of London.—Deal staircase and the 

erection of an iron balcony at No. 13, St. 

Helen’s-place, City (Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 

for the Leathersellers’ Company).—Consent. 
Foot to Walls. 

Westminster.—Omission of the brick footings 
to the walls of a house next to the western 
side of Smith-square, Westminster, and the 
northern side of new road to lead from Smith- 
square to Tufton-street (Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers (London), Ltd., for the Right Hon. 
R. McKenna, M.P.).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Bow and Bromlcy.—Additional cubical ex- 
tent at the premises of Spratts Patent, Ltd., 
Fawe-street, Poplar, so far as relates to the 
erection of an additional story (Messrs. Max 
Clarke & Garbutt for Spratts Patent, Ltd.),— 
Conseni. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
in respect of a division at the premises of 
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Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, & Co., Ltd., 
abutting upon Aldermanbury, Church-passage, 
and Fountain-court, City (Mr. H. Chatfeild 
iH Clarke).—Consent. ae 
Finsbury, Bast.—Erection of a building on 
the northern side of Banner-strect, St. Luke 
exceeding 250,000 cubic ft. in extent (Mess 
M. W. King & Sons for Messrs. Chater Lea, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 
| City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 18, 19, and 
| 20, Holborn Viaduct, City, with No. 21, 
| Holborn Viaduct, by an opening at the third- 

floor level (Mr. W. EH. Clifton).—Consent. 
City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 77 and 78, 
Fore-street, City, by an opening at the fourth- 
floor level, and the provision of doors of 
| special construction in lieu of iron doors to 
| the said opening (Messrs. W. Gower & Son).— 
Consent. a 
Greenwich.—Formation of four openings in 
a division wall at the premises of the Green- 
wich Tnlaid Linoleum Company Ltd., Tunncl- 
avenue, Greenwich, between the existing inlay- 
ing-room and a proposed inlaying-room (Mi 
W. GC. 8. Styche for the Greenwich Inlaid 
Linoleum Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Holborn.—Formation of an opening between 
Nos. 22 and 24, Hatton-wall, Holborn, at the 
| second-floor level (Mr. T. Coles for the Educa- 
tional Supply Association).—Consent. 
Hoxton Jniting of Nos. 43 and 45, Gr 
Eastern- +, Hoxton, with No. 58, Curtain- 
road, so far as relates to the further uniting of 
No. 58 with No. 56, Curtain-road (Mr. W. 
Campbell Jones).—Consent. _ . 
Strand.—Formation of openings in the party 
wall between No. 3, Clifford:street, and No. 14, 
Old Burlington-street, W.. (Mr. C. H. Town- 
send for Messrs. Owen Grant, Ltd.).—Consent. 
The recommendations marked + are con- 
trary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


AserDEEN.—Additions to Northern, meeting- 
rooms (4,000/.); Mr . M. McKenzie & Son, 
architects, 343, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Alcester.—Completion of school (700/.);_ Mr. 


at 


B. Education Committee, 
War Council, Warwick. 


lik Ashford.—Technical institute, Elwick-road ; 
MAEM Mr. F. W. Crook, Secreta Education Com- 
i mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
+i i Westminster, S.W. 
1H a Attleborough.—Infirmary (14,0302.); Mr. R. 
I E 


. V. Dixon, Secre- 
West Riding of 
field. 

ilmott, Fowler, & 


Council,» W 
1: Messrs. W 


Wilmott, : 3 
it Th Bishop. Auck —Church and Sunday 
| School; Messrs. Gorden & Gunton, architects, 
Finsbury House, E : 
| } Blaby (Leicestersh —Alterations at work- 
| house (1,650/.); Mr. W. M. Cowdall, architect, 
i 12, Greyfriars, Leicester. 
Blyth.—Offices for H 
Cackett & Burns 
Pilerim-street, Newcastle. : 
AEH sity Bristol.—Shelter, Dame Emily Playground 
1] | (7002.); Mr. 'T. H. Yabbicom, Surveyor, Bristol 
|| hid Town Council. 4 2 
| j i i Byker.—Block of business premises ; 
| 
| 


rbour Commissioners ; 
Dick, architects, 


Messrs. 
Eldon- 


Marshall & Tweedy, architects, 17, 
Newcastle. 


arnwath. — Additions: to’ public school 
| (2,8507.) : . Traill & Stewart, architects, 
88, Higt et, Lanark. 


y-two places) ; 


Chaddleworth.—School ' (sevent 
Saunders 


| WAN Architects, of --the Trustees, 
AT Charity : 
| Hi ASH ay! Chelmsford.—Enlargement of fire-station; 
Pelt | 1 nia Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford Town 
Hh 
i 


Wt Council. : 
WE Dalton-in-Furness.—Alterations to school; 
] { T.. F..Tyson & Sons, builders, Church 
k, Uvlerstone, Lancs. 
alziel.. dditions ,to. High School. (3,500/.) ; 
1 { Mr. James Cowie, architect, 32, Brandon-street, 
I) Motherwell, N.B. 
i Darlingto: School, Reid-street; Mr: A. C. 
Boyle, Secretary, Hducation Committee, 
| | Darlington Town Council. 
Wy Dewsbury.—Isolation hospital (600/.) for the 
AA Dewsbury Joint Hospital Board, 
Didcot, Wallingford, and. Faringdon. (Berks). 
—Manual instruction. centres (890/.):} Messrs. 
Bosher & Son, builders, Cholsey, Berks: 
Dudley.—The. following’ plans have been 
passed :—Extensions to works, Price-street. 
| ‘ Kate’s-hill, for Messrs... Hipkins & Co. : eight 
Ait houses, .Gammage-street, for Mr. J. W. Secker- 
drill-hall and -offices, 'Trindl 
the Worcestershire, Territorial Associ 
Dunibarton. — Catholic - school,. 


‘oad, for 


‘on. 
*Clerkhill 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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(3,000/.);- Mr. A. C. Denny, 37, Church-street, 
Dumbarton, 

Dunfermline.—Parish offices (6,000/.) ; Mess: 
Muirhead & Rutherford, Abbey Park-place, 
Dunfermline. 

East Barnet (Herts).—Enlargement of Bruns- 
wick Park School (fifty extra places); Mr. 
A. R. S. Hallidie, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Herts County Council, Hertford. 

Evesham.—Catholic schools; Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin, architects, 51, North John-street, Liver- 
Espley & Co., builders, High- 


stre Evesham. 

Gillingham.—Offices, stores, etc., for Hlec- 
tricity Department; Mr. J. lL. Redfern, En- 
i Gillingham Town Council. 

w. — Picture hall,  Renfrew-street 
; Mr. N. C. Duff, 115, Wellington- 
, Glasgow. P. ve factory, Kinning 
‘ark (4,500/.) : Mr. Gardner, architect, 134, 


Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Gower. — Hospital, Fairwood Common 
(3,000/.); Mr. H. A. Ellis, architect, care of 
Gower and O. rmouth Hospital Committee. 

Gwersyllt.—School (200 places); Mr. J. C. 


Davies, Secretary, Education Committee, Den- 
hire County Council, Ruthin. 


Hampton.—Drill-hall, Tudor-road; Capt. 
Jranfield, Surveyor, Middlesex Territorial 

ociation. 

Hawkesbury.—School; Mr. H. W. House- 
hold, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Gloucestershire County Council, Gloucester. 

Hendrefoilan ty).—Proposed chalets; 
Mr. Board of Guardians, 


L. Jenkins, 


ansea. 
Hillden (near Belfast).—School (3,0007.); Mr. 
W. J. Fennell, architect, 7, Donegall-square, 


Belfast. 
Hirst (Northumberland).—School__(13,0007.) ; 


Mr. W. Forrest, architect, Moot Hall, New- 
Hepscott, 


castle; Mr. 
Morpeth. 

Hitchin.—Building for the Her 
Co-operative Bacon Factory; 
Lucas. 

Hoddesdon.—Ginger-beer factory at brewery 
for Me Christie & Co. 

Holmfirth.—School_ (3,6007.); Mr. W._V. 
Dixon, Secretary, Education Committee, West 
Riding of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 
Hove.—The following plans have been 
—Alterations to garages, Connaught- 
or Mr. J. W. Hayler; garages, Hove- 
Mes Clayton & Black for Mr. J. 


J. Douglas, builder, 


street, 
Hayler. 
Hud Hey.—Motor gar 


re (2,7007.); Mr. W. 
The Lindens, Haslingden. 

.—Extensions to poorhouse (3,000/.), 
alsh-road (1,3007.); Messrs. A. 
Son, Queensgate-chambers, Invernes 
rambers (3,000/.); Mr. R. I. McBeth, 
Queen’s House, Invern 


Tattersall 


Twade.—School; Mr. F. W. Crook, Secre- 

tary, Education’ Committee, Kent | County 
Council, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

School (160 places); Mr. Bolton 

y, Education Committee, War- 


y Council, Warwick. 
Extensions to school (2,000/.) ; 
architect, Kirkintilloch. 
Leicester. roposed public hall (17,350/.) : 
. G. Mawbey, Surveyor, Leicester Town 


. — Extensions to Fish 

Mr. Cruikshank, 

Lerwick Town Council 
Lindale.—Alterations 


Market 
Surveyor, 


nd additions to parish 


church (1,750/.); the Vicar. 
Little Hulton (near Bolton).—Drill-hall, 
Bridgwaterstroot;) Colonel Brace  dllictt: 


str: Liverpool. 
Llandrindod Wells.—Adaptation of Victoria 
Hall for central offices, etc.; Secretary, Local 
Unionists Club, Llandrindod Wells. 
Llanelly.—School, near Llanelly (6,000/.); 
Mr. Wm. Griffiths, architect, Falcon-chambers, 
Llanelly. 
Loughbrickland. 


— Dispensary _ residence 


(1,2007.) Clerk, Banbridge Board of 
Guardians, 
Lutterworth — (Leicester). — Extensions to 


cottage hospital; M 
of the 

Hospital. 
_Lytham.—Proposéd parochial hall (2,3007.) ; 
Vicar, St. Peter’s Church. 

—Shops and 
J. Beaumont 


r. D. Rourke, builder, care 
Governors, - Lutterworth Cottage 


offices, Market- 
& Son, architects, 
if quare, Manchester. 
Mullinger.—College Chapel (2,500/.); Messrs. 
J. O'Cal n & Webb, South Frederick- 
street, Dublin. 
elson.—School, Bankhouse-road _ (2,0007.) : 
Gunson, architect, 10, Marsden-street, 
ichester. 
Neweastle.—Blectric 


Mr. 


theatri A. Stock- 


well, architect, 11, Pilgrim-st Newcastle. 
New Maud (Aberdeenshire).—Extensions to 


auction 

Duncan, 

deen. 
Nuneaton.—Additions to’ workhouse (1,3507.) ; 


mart (2,500/.) ; 


y Mess: Walker & 
architects, 3, 


Golden-square, Aber- 
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Architect, care of Mr. C. Blakeway, Gla 
Board of Guardians, Nuneaton. 

Padiham.—Shed (400 looms) for the Albio 
Mill Company. E 
Paisley.—Church and suite of halls (10,0001) 
Mr. T. G. Abercrombie, architect, 1, Coun 
place, Paisley. Headquarters at the Paisl 
Barracks for the Renfrewshire Fortress Worl 
Company of the Royal Engineers; Messy 
Craig, Barr, & Cook, architects, Paisley, 

Patricroft (Eccles).—Baths, Cromyellto 
(8,550/.); Messrs. Wooller & Sons, builder 
Kecles. 

Port Glasgow.—Parish church hall (2,0007) 
Messrs. Duncan & Copland, architects, 14 
West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

(3,5002.) 5M 


Portree-—Shops ‘and houses 
R._J. McBeth, Queen’s House, Inverness, 

Port Sunlight.—School off Chester-road 
places); Mr. R. P. Ward, Secretary, Educati 
Committee, Cheshire County Council, Chest 

Reading.—Catholic school Mr. R. 
builder, Upper Redlands-road, Reading. 

Rochdale. — Found Belfield-lane, 
Messrs. W. Tatham & 

Romford.—School, London-road (4,910), 
Mr. G. Brown, builder, Maidstone-road, Gray 
lissex 

Rotherham.—Proposed public hall, Hig 
street; Mr. E. B. Martin, Engineer, Roth 
ham Town Council. The following plans ha 
been passed:—Ten houses, Selwyn-street a 
Hatherley-road, for Mr. H. James; ig 
s, Doncaster-road, for Mr. J. H. Jame 
am House, for Mr. A. Hab 


—School (300 places); Mr. Bolt 
King, cretary, Education Committee, Wi 
ickshire County Council, Warwick. 
Sheffield.—Enlargement of school, Westé 
road (450 extra places); Mr. G. 8. Baxt 
Secretary, Education Committee, Shefhk 
Town Council. Church, Chantry-road (2,500 
the Trustees, Woodstock United Method 
Church, Sheffield. Underground’ convenience 
Nether Edge Tram Terminus; Mr, @ 
Wike, City Engineer, Sheffield City Coun 
The following plans have been passed :—$e} 
houses, Overton-road, for Mr. W. J. Patche 
fourteen’ houses, Dovercourt-road and Arbo 
thorne-road, for Mr. E. Martin; alterati 
additions to prem Bolsover 4 
skers roads, for the Brightside and © 
Co-operativ: Society, 


uge, Abbeydale-road, for Mr. H. GC, Saye 
saleshops and offi Holme-lane, Walk 
lane,- and Langsett-road, for Mr. G. Pim 


offices, workshops, 
Hartshead, for Sir W. C. Leng & Co.; alte 
tions and additions to premises, Cross Ad 


street, for the Upperthorpe Picture Pal 
Company. 
Sholing. — Technical school and pi 


teachers’ centre; Mr. D. T. Cowan, Secreta 
Education Committee, Hants County Coun 
Winchester. 


Silksworth,—Large temperance institm 
Mr.. Wilson E architect, Wingate, | 
Durham; Mr. Brown, builder, Sunderla 

Slaithwaite.—Drill-hall; | Commandant, 


Company, Tih Duke of Wellington Regimen 
Stockport.—Library; Messrs. Marshall 
Sons, fuel builders, 192, Oldham-road, Ashi 


Additions to academy (4,000 


, architects, 245) 


square 
Sunnyhurs tore. and . house for 
Darwen Industrial Co-operative Society, Bi 
Swindon.—Domestic centre; Mr. By 
Beswick, architect, 10, Victoria-street, Swint 
Troon.—Buildings, Harbour-road (2,50 
Isa Ship Building Company. 
rfoot.—Extensions to Sissclough Mill 
Mitchell, Ashworth, & Stansfield, 
utilisation 


Mr. H. Wi 
West Bromwid 


Clerk, Board of Gua s 
Winton (Bournemouth). — Baptist chu 
(3,0007.); Messrs. G. Baines & Son, archite 
5, Clement’s Inn, W. 
Wolverhampton.—Nursing institution; 
A. W. Worrall, architect, Queen’s-cham! 
North-street, Wolverhampton. rl 
Yeovil—Twelve houses; Mr. N. GF 
Surveyor, Yeovil Rural District Council, 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN UNDERPINNING: 
With reference to. the article under 

heading which appeared. in our issue 
October 27, we are asked by Mr. CO. RB, Pi 
of | 87, ‘Bishopsgate, E.C., to state | 
owing to. the very large number of inqui 
he has, had on. the. subject, he has not 
able to answer them all immediately, but 
do so as quickly as possible. It would bi 
great assistance to him in answering inqui 
if hitects would state the nature of 
particular job for which they require det 
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|HE LONDON - COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


usual wee 
iy Council 


ly meeting of the London 
as held on Tuesday in the 
Hall, pring-gardens, S.W. The 
jnan, Mr. E. White, presided 

Ns.—The Finance Committee reported 
} loan of 3,740/. was to be made to the 
rwell Borough Council for housing pu1 
| The Stepney Borough Council is to 
f a loan of 15,7007. for electricity pur- 


YGROUND, GREENWICH.—TIt.was reported 
ans had been approved for the enlarge 
of the Randall-place Schools at an esti 
cost of 2837 

jor, LimrHovuse.—tt is proposed to erect 
| school on a site in the High-street, 
jouse, to provide accommodation for 
\aldren. 
|SENTATION TO 
ed that Mrs 


THE Liprary.—It was 
D’Oyly Carte has pre- 


to the likrary of the Council a copy 


jiblication of 1€ containing Lieut.-Col 
Ws proposals for the construction of 
{bankment quay on the north side of the 


Thames from Craven-street to Black- 
Bridge. 
[NGrreLD Park.—A plot of land has 


acquired in Springhill, Clapton, about 
es in extent, for an addition to Spring 
Park, and the estimated cost. of laying 
}same is 350/. 
pLWich FrERRy 


Various repairs are to 


ron Figure and Lamp for Municipal 
Buildings, South Shields. 


Designed by My. Hibbert Binney, 
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be carried out to the river bank in front of 
Stanley-road, North Woolwich, at an esti 
mated cost of 600J. 

WATERLOO Bripep.—Owing to the accumu 
lation of water under the wood blo forming 
the carriageway of this bridge, repairs are to be 
carried out at a cost of about 2501 

‘Tramway Drpér, Poprar.—it is proposed 
to erect a permanent-way depét at Leyen 
road, Poplar, at an estimated cost of 15,3501 
which includes 1107. for the erection of a 
wall between the depét and Bromley Hall 
yoad School 

Orp Oak 


Kstarr.—In a report of the 
Education Committee it was stated that it 
desivable to provide additional public 
elementary school accommodation for about 
1,500 children on this estate at Hammersmith. 
Three temporary iron buildings are to be 
erected to serve as school premises until a 
permanent school is erected. 

Furniam Emprrn.—a petition was presented 
to the Council, signed by 600 school managers, 
teachers, and others in Fulham, against the 
granting of a music and. dancing licence to 
the new theatre of varieties which Mr. Oswald 
Stoll intends to erect in the Fulham-road. 
A petition was also presented, signed by 
17,538 people in Fulham, in favour of the 
licence kei granted. 


we ga 
FIGURE CASTINGS. 


two illustrations are of some large 
figure castings which the Carron Compan, 
Stirlingshire, has recently produced in iron 
trom the models of Mr. Hibbert Binney, Acaciz 
road, N.W., and under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, A.R.1.B.A., 
John-street, Adelphi. When finished they will 
be fixed in the forecourt of Mr. Ketch’s new 
Municipal Buildings at South Shields. 

In referring to the work the company say 
they “ would have preferred for several reasons 
to have executed it in bronze or lead, and it 
required some enterprise to undertake the job 
in cast-iron, a material which, though economical, 
does not lend itself to touching up after casting. 
The single figures are about 10 ft. high,” 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


THE Metropolitan Asylums Board, at their 
fortnightly meeting on the 4th inst., dealt with 
the following, amongst other matters 

Darenth Asylum.—oOn the recommendation of 
the Asylums Board it was decided, subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, to 
roof in the upper yard of the workshops for 
males at the above asylum at an estimated 
cost of 700/. 

South-Western Hospital—lt was decided-to 
apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to replace the existing corrugated-iron 
building for the storag f steam coal at the 
above hospital, with a brick building, estimated 
$ 5800. 

Green Hospital.—The Works Com- 
recommended, and it was agreed to, 
subject to the consent of the Local Government 
to accept an estimate for the supply of 

-efficiency inverted gas-burners to the 
hospital, without, in the first instance, adver- 
tising for sealed tenders. 


pe 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the monthly sitting of the Board on 
the 3rd inst., the following matters were dealt 
with :— 

Repairs to Cottages.—It was agreed to accept 
the tender of Messrs. Clemens Brothers, 
amounting to 750/. 10s., for the execution of 
repairs to the Board’s cottages at Albion- 
terrace, Sewardstone, and the tender of Messrs. 

3ate Brothers, amounting to 272/., for 
structural alterations to the Board’s cottages 
at Brookfield-lane, Cheshunt. 

Roads.—An application by the Hornsey 
Borough Council to construct a carriageway 
over the Board’s reservoir land at Fortes 
Green, and a footplate on the east side of the 
reservoir, were acceded to. It was resolved to 
incur an expediture of 1,300/. in making up 
and paving Kirtling-street and Cringle-street, 
Battersea, 

Linking up Supplies.—An estimate of 3,500/ 
was affirmed for the laying of a new main in 
the North Woolwich subway under the Thames, 
in course of construction by the London County 
Council, with a view to the connexion of the 
water supply on the north and south side. of 
the river, 


LEGAL >COLUMN. 


Form IV. of the Finance Act. 


The original action, Dyson~v. Attorney: 
General, brought to test the validity of 
orm IV. under the Finance Act, came on 
for hearing recently in the Chancery Division 
It will be remembered that this case has 
already been to the Court of Appeal, but 
mply on a preliminary point as to whether 
such an action could be brought against the 
Attorney-General ‘at all. This point wa 
decided in the plaintiff's fayour by the Court 
of Appeal (see the Builder, December 24 last) 
and the case was to proceed to trial, 

In the meantime another test case, Burghes 
v. Attorney-General, has come before the 
Courts on Form VIII. (see the Builde 
May 10 last}. 1 points raised in Dyson’s 
case were decided in th use—1. That the 
plaintiff had not been given the full thirty 
days to comply with the notice; 2. That the 
Commissioners had no right to require the 
plaintif’ to send the form to anyone but 
themselves. 

When Dyson’s case came on for hearing 
the Attorney-General at once intimated that 
he would submit to judgment, as the two 
points decided in’ Burghes’ which is 
peas appeal, would entitle Dyson to judgment 
nere. 

In Dyson’s case, however, a third and very 
important point was raised, viz., that it. was 
ultra vires the Act to issue the question marked 
(i): “If the person making the return’ is 
also the occupier, state the annual value, i.e., 
the sum for which the property is worth to 


be let, the owner keeping it in repair 
Owing to the course the ‘proceedings have 
taken this latter point still remains unde. 


cided, which appears to be a matter for regret 
secing the number of persons involyed in 
answering such questions. 

From the proceedings in.Dyson’s caso’ it 
appears that the Government official to whom 
the forms had to be sent was the village 
blacksmith 


Cast-Iron Figure and Lamp for Municipal 
Buildings, South Shields. 
ned by Mr, 


De Hibbert 


Binney, 
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Costly Dilatoriness. 


Ltd... 24, 


Tue Aerated Bread Company, 2 
“Paticheap, were summoned as the owners of 
86 “anil 88, Cannon-street, * for neglecting to 


éomply with an, order of the London County 
Council madé under the Buildings Act to have 
«fouble iron doors and roller shutters plac d in 
y wall between 88, Cannon-street and 

ine. i 
Todd, District: Surveyor, said nothing 
d been done in the direction of complying 
with the ‘order until the 23rd ult. (although 

» proceedings had been” pending since 

7 16 last), when he understood an order 
given to make the do The case had 
been before the Court since September 22. 

The Lord Mayor said there had been a most 
unwarrantable delay on the part of the com- 
pany, and an entire failure on the part of 
those advising the company to appreciate their 
position in the matter, and he should fine the 
company 207, and costs. 


—__.- 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for 
motor nd storage premises in Leroy- 
street for Mes: J. E. Witer & Co., 89, New- 


ington, Butts, S.H., om behalf of Mr. J. Pace, 
44, Lévoy-street, S.K. 

Deptjord.—Plans have’ been sd for 
Messrs. Lawrance & Son, for the on of 
a new police-station in Amersham-vale, also 
for Mr. J.'O. Cook, for additions to the Key 


Glass We Coldblow- 


ne. 


Hackney.—The following plans have been 
passe Ir. E, KE. Fowler, factory, Bull- 
y.  Clevedon-street ; B. Perry, 


. Falkner 
Kingsland- 


ad; Me: 
theatre, 


factory, Cazenove-ro: 
& Sons, cinematograph 
road. 

Hornsey.—With regard to the scheme which 
the Highways Committee have had under con- 
“sideration with regard to the widening of 
Seven Sisters-road at the tramway terminus, 
the Borough Engineer reports that he had 
been adyised bythe Chief Engineer of, the 
London County Council to again put the pro- 
posal forward with a plan which provided 
for the adding of a strip of Finsbury Park 
on. the north-west side of Seven Sist t 
for a length of about 740 ft. 
fo a double line of fails f 

s, the track to be aised for cars only. Tt 
also suggested ‘to’ retain the footpath on 
thé north-west side of Seven Sisters-road and 
fom a new one on the north-west side of the 
proposed siding. As an alternative he sug- 
gested approaching the Middles County 
Colincil with a view ‘to depositing County 
Bill, authorising thés¢onstruction of an inde- 
pendent light railw the whole length of 
Seven Sisters-road, between the Finsbu 
terminus and Green-lanes, and for th 
ment of a strip of Finsbury Park land for 
this purpose. At the last mecting of the 
Golincil the Highways Committee reported 


haying written to the London County Council 
urging them to carry out the suggested widen- 
ing, and to the Middlesex County Council, sug- 
gesting the-promotion of a Bill on the above- 
mentioned 
William 


lines. _he tender of Messrs. 
Griffiths: & Co., at 3437, has been 
for making up Woodside Cottages, 
d Bottom. The following plans have 
Mr. T. F. Waggett, Finsbury- 
tions and additions to No. 80, 
‘North-hill, ghgate; Messrs. I. Cottrell, 
Ltd., alterations and additions to lodge at 
Womesley House, Dickenson-road, Stroud 
Green, also for a motor garage at Woodthorpe, 
Shepherd’s-hill, Highgate. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. Herbert Collins, trading as 
Messrs. Herbert & Co., Rookfield-avenue, 
Muswell-hill, for twelve houses, in St. James’s- 
lane, Muswell-hill: also by Mr. C. Rollason for 
a temporary building for an electric theatre, 
Muswell-hil 

Lambeth.—The Public Health Committee 
report that, in the new by-laws made by the 
London County Council, defining the person 
responsible under the drainage by-laws and 
the by-laws as to depositing plans under the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and. which 
haye just been approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, all plans, sections, and particulars 
relating to work are to be deposited by the 
builder, who shall be the person liable to the 
penalties provided in the said by-laws for the 
failure to deposit such plans, sections, and 
patticulars, and that such builder shall, in 
carrying out any such work as aforesaid, ob- 
serye all requirements contained in the by-laws 
made by the London County Council under the 
provisions-of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, sect. 202, and he shall be lable to tho 
penalties proyided for a breach of the said 
by-laws. The word “builder” is interpreted 
by the by-law as meaning the builder, con- 
tractor, or the person actually carrying out 
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the: work, but mot including workmen in the 
of such builder, etc. Repairs are to 
ed out to the kerbs and footways.of 
yoad, at an estimated cost of 2000. 
be invited for tar-spraying 
roads during the financial year 1912-13, at a 
cost not exceeding 1,000/. The work of paving 
the footways on the west side of Lyham-road 
is to be proceeded with immediately. 

Walthamstow.—Plangs submitted by the En- 
gineer haye been approved for making up 
and paving Merriam-avenue. An offer has 
been received from the Trinidad Lake Asphalte 
Paving Company, Ltd., to erect a plant. 
Walthamstow for the manufacture of Trinids 
usphalt macadam under certain conditions. 
The Council haye decided to take from the 
company a quantity of not less than 2,500 tons 
within the next two years, provided the com- 
pany erect the plant nd charge for the 
macadam at a rate not exceeding 1. 6s. per 
ton, and for bitumen 5/. 5s. per ton, both 
delivered. Plans have been passed for Mr. T. 
Baker for six shops, Winchester-road, and for 
Mess: Fowler, Richardson, & Pottier, for a 
factory, High-street. Plans have been lodged 
by the following :—Mr. P. Cornish, theatre and 
lock-up shop, Marlowe-road; Messrs. F. H. 
Heath, Ltd., theatre, Wood-street; Mr. J. 
Starkey, twelve houses, Blackhorse-lane. 

Westminster—Macadam repairs are to be 
carried out in Ranelagh-road, at an approxi- 
mate cost of 1801. A plan has been passed for 
buildings abutting on Vauxhall Bridge-road 
for Mr. E. Wimperis 

Wood Green.—Plans and estimates sub- 
mitted by the Surveyor for paving, chan- 
nelling, and making-up portion of Woodside- 
road and portion of the Avenue, at estimated 
costs of 6477. and 4031. respectively, have been 
approved, and notices are to be s 
the frontagers to carry out such work. 
cation is to be made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow 115/. for taking 
up and laying the existing surface-water 
sewer in the above-mentioned portion of Wood- 
side-road, as the work could not properly be 
charged to the frontager Amended plans 
have been submitted by Mr. C. H. Croxford, 
Surveyor to the Council, for laying out the 
land at the rear of the Town Hall. The 
scheme includes the erection of a pavilion at 
5002. and a caretaker’s lodge, etc., at 400/. 
The whole. scheme, including the two fore- 
going buildings, is estimated to cost. 5,330. 
Plans submitted by Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd., 
for extensions to the church, Westley-avenue, 
have been approved. Plans have been lodged 
by Messrs. Higgins & Thomerson, on_behalf 
of Messrs. Edmonds, Denham, & Goyder, 
Litd., for: the construction of a basement at 
No. 10, Cheapside, High-road, Wood Green. 


——_+--+—__. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Hardwares and Building Trade Specialities, 
Toronto, Canada. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner reports that a 
Toronto agent is desirous of getting into com- 
munication with British manufacturers of 
specialities for the hardware and building 
trades. The name and address of the agent in 
question may be obtained by British manu- 
facturers on application. to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73,  Basinghall-street, Iiondon, E.C.. Any 
further communications regarding the inqui 
should be addressed to H.M. Trade Commis 
sioner for Canada, 120, Board of Trade 
Building, Montreal. 


Geney 
Tenders 


Builders’ Materials in Russian Far East. 

The following information is from the report 
by H.M. Consul at Vladivostok (Mr. R. M. 
Hodgson) on the trade of that district in 
1910, which will shortly be issued :— 

Wire nails are imported from Germany or 
Belgium. For private buildings and for 
general purposes a very thin nail is required, 
the principal users being Chinese. Gov 
ment building contracts require large quanti 
of nails, American nails come in occasionally. 
and, this being so, there seems to be no good 
reason why British manufacturers should not 
compete, having a great advantage in freights 
(which are 2/, 12s. or thereabouts from New 
York, as against 1/. to 1. 5s. from Europe). 

-. prices for Belgian and German nails 
are from 1 rouble 46 copecks to 1 roublo 
50 copecks per poud (9s. 7d.—9s. 11d. per 
c They would require to be packed in 
5-lb. (Russian) [= 4% lb. avoirdupois] packages. 
Locks, door, and window fittings, stoves; and 
builders’ accessories generally aro of Russian 


and German manufacture, and of the poor 
quality which this market demands. American 
sks, butts, and hinges find a good sale. 
h locks should be saleable in small 


quantities on account of their high quality. 
Window glass is imported almost entirely from 
Belgium, and is of what is known as the 
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“china,” quality. Higher grade glass ig ye 
little in demiand. Thé consumption of wind 
glass is largely onthe increase. 

Technical Institute, Spain. 

The -@aceta de .Madrid- of October 
announces that tenders ‘will be opened” 
November 30 at the ‘offices of the ‘ Subsee) 
“ta: Ministerio de Instruccién Publica 
Bellas Artes,’? Madrid, for the erection of 
General and Technical Institute in Castell 
dela Plana. The upset price is about 44,00 
and a deposit of about 1,300/. is required 
qualify any tender. Under the terms of { 
panish material only may be ug 
impossible to séttle the mat 
satis y by adhering to this condibic 
then a further call for tenders will be mua 
which will be open to foreigners, for the supy 
of such material as cannot with advantage 


rocured in Spain; but even in this @ 
nish products will, other things being equ 
accorded a preferential-margin of 10] 


cent. over foreign estimates. 


Public Works, Straits Settlements, 
_ The Registrar of Imports and Exports 
Singapore (Mr. A. Stuart) reports that] 
following public works are to be undertak 
in 1912:— 

Singapore.—Erection of new lunatic asyli 
installation at the General Hospi 
se, lift, and steam disinfector | 
clothing, 1,516/.; building of an outdoor? 
pensary, 1,680/.; erection and extension’ 
schools, 12,2961. 

Penang.—Continued provision for tii 
railway, 11,666/.; rebuilding of hespit 
2,1001.; completion of new dam at resem 
6,500.; erection of four new schools andi 
jail ward. 

Malacca.—Dredging at mouth of Tiy 
1,750/.; erection of revetment wall to reclan 
tions, 2,920/.; erection of two new court hou 
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of stai 


M. E. André. 
announced 
in his se 


The death is of M, Bdotk 
Frangois Andr 
M. André was a pupil in ¢ 
Museum, Paris, and entered the * 
Promenades et Plantations’; he 
s Butt aumont in vis, Sef 
Lancash and several publie % 
s and parks in Monte Gi 
ngland, Italy, Holland, Rus 
c. He was editor for a long per 
le, and was the ath 
“T?Art des Jardins,” and of ‘Un Mois 
Russie,’ written after his visit to St. Pel 
burg in 1870 as a member of the jury of 
International Horticultural Exhibition. 


Mr. John Brown, F.R.S. 


Mr. John Brown, of Longhurst, Dunmit 
who died on November 1, was an Assogi 
Member of the Institution of Electrical] 
gineers and Fellow of the Physical Soci 
London, He was the inventor of the viagra 
for recording inequalities of road surfaces; 
was warmly interested in the work of 
Roads Improvement Association. Je compl 
many scientifical books, and acted as It 
Secre in Belfast for the visit in 190 
the British Association. 


Mr. F. E. Houghton. 

We have to announce the death, which t 
place on the 3rd inst., of Mr. Francis Hye 
Houghton, who was for thi ears the Su] 
intendent of the main drainage works at Gi 
n and did much useful work there, 
ceased was about eighty-four years of age, 
was one of the oldest subscribers to the Buil 
having taken in the paper from the first is 
and we regret to record his death. 


> 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


B 


23,144 of 1910.—Henry Malcolm Bigwood 
Thomas Henry Hill: Hooks or clips for s@ 
ing spouting, piping, and other articles 
brickwork, woodwork, or the like. 

23,826 of 1910.—Henry Kupper: B 
fastenings. N 
_ 23,977 of 1910.—Alfred Ferguson: Lead 
joint for connecti lead flush or flow Di 
with horn of earthenware or metal basins 

24,959 of 1910.—John Hallsworth: Waste 
for windows, floors, and the lik 

25,547 of 1910.—William Parkes 
latches. 2 

25,596 of 1910.—William Alfred Huds 
Joints for cornice po! and other purpose 


Locks 


* All these applications are in the stage 
which opposition to ihe grant of Patents U 
them can be made. 
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of 1910.—Tho: 
\| Contrivance for 
{} electric conduct 
iit 


James and Charles 
tating the fasten- 
to walls or other 


S. 
of 1910. Albert George Burrell: Lock- 
securing of sash windows. 
(6 of 1910.—Charles William 
pie fireplaces. 

(6 of 1910.—Paul Leist-Wettler: Fa 
vices for casements and other hing: 


Trotman: 


ten- 
od 


of 1911.—Thomas William Twyford: 
ing valves. 
) of 1911.—Dunean Fa 


Iconer: Fastenings 


dow and similar sashes. 

of 1911.—Charles Martin’ Burrell: 
ic and the like baths. 

of 1911.—William Henry Tonks and 

Sparks: Opening and closing 

ism for hinged windows or fanlights. 

of 1911.—M Mannesmann: Construe 
buildin 


of 1911—Max Mannesmann: Staircase 
forced concrete. 
of 1911.—Max Mannesmann: 


# building: 

William Day: Better 
ier attaching of the cord to the 
|e laths of venetian blinds. 
if of 1911.—Edgar Frankignoul : Founda- 


Construc- 


0 of 1911.—Egon 
bsdorf: Door stops. 
2 of 1911.—Johan Fredreck 
folders. 


von Seidlitz und 


Bjurlund : 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
5 of 1910.—Ernest EH. Bell: 
(ng apparatus. 
lrelates to fanlights which are operated 
fans of mechanism rotating a shaft de. 
ly engaging with the means supportir 
jalight on one side, the fanlight beir 
ted on the other side by an ordinary 
| On the fanlight 2 is fixed a plate 5, 
ig a boss engaging a socket plate 3 on 


Window- 


13,153 of 1910. 


me, and having in its end a recess for 
ment with a crosshead 7 on a rotatable 
, mounted in a bearing 8 on the frame. 
eans for turning the shaft comprise a 
lO on the shaft 6, having a pin engaging 
ed plate 11, which is moved up and 
y a racked rod 12, pinion and operating 


5 of 1910.—John E. Conzelman: Rein- 


relates to concr 
sed columns are connected 
ving upper and lower plates, to which 


e buildings wherein 
by a mem- 


lumns are bolted, the upper columns 
mto a socket. The central member may 
box form with side openings, through 
the floor reinforcements pass. 
|} of 1910. John E. Conzelman: 
soncrete structure: 
relates to concrete floors and like 
res, wherein slabs are supported by 
Jed girders which rest on columns. The 
1, are placed on the column caps, so as 
© a space into which project the main 
rt reinforcing-bars of the girders, and 
ars surround the foot of a superimposed 
The girders are provided with longi- 
bars 16, 18, and transverse bars 13, 
the slabs with bars 21, 22. The column 
ay be made separately and centred on 
8; or each cap and column may be 
hic; the column skeletons con of 
ars 27, and diagonal flat bars, with 


Rein- 
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brack 


ma 


31, to reinforce the caps. 


right angles may be monolithic. 


The girders 
end over the columns like cantilevers, 
and may be single; or two girders crossing at 
if The separate 
girders abut against a short stud on the cap, 


55! 


Ie 


a 


13,782 of 1910. 


tubes with open ends, top and bottom, are 
situated around, and communicate laterally 
with a vertical shaft. The tubes may have 
vertical upper openings and inclined lower 
openings, which are larger than the upper 
ones. 


ee 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


An ingenious substitute for the ordinary 
wooden herring-boning has been brought to 
our notice by the Adjustable Joist Strut Com- 
pany, of 20, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
The ‘‘ Xtrut,’’ as the device is named, con: 
of two V-shaped iron castings connected by a 
bolt. By tightening one of the two nuts upon 
the bolt the V-pieces are forced apart, the 


13,787 of 1910. 


and bars project from the girders, column, and 
cap into the enclosed space over the column. 
The superimposed columns are connected by 
semitubular members 52, and nuts screwed on 
the column bars. 

13,782 of 1910.—John E. Conzelman: 
forced concrete structures. 

This relates to the construction of floor slabs 
by spacing the slak ghtly apart, and con- 
sts in casting concrete in the spaces 8 so as 
to form beams with lateral tongues which 
enter recesses 10 in the edges of the slabs. 
The beams may have shouldered or sloping 
sides, or the edges of the slabs may be grooved. 
The slabs may be placed in contact, but with 
reces: at the corners, forming a cruciform 
space into which reinforcing-bars may project, 
and which is filled in with concrete. Super- 
posed columns are connected to the slabs by 
short vertical rods, by a metal socket, or by 
rods 33, grouted in grooves 32, with adjusting 
wedges 35, and lugs 34. 

14,786 of 1910.—Thomas 
Chimney-tops. 

This relates to chimney-tops wherein curved 


Rein- 


Dutson Boulton: 


MUA ae = Sig SPIE . 
cae Sa ; REGPNOSTIEES 
Patent No, 18257, 1909 


feet enter the joist, and 
the strutting is compl The invention should 
prove a great adyance upon the ordinary 
wooden strutting, with its numerous split toes 
and risk of shrinkage. At the price at which 
the “Xtrut’’ is placed upon the market, the 
cost of material and labour should show a 
considerable saving over the old method. 
The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, 
Ltd., of 124, Victori London, S.W., 
; particulars and 


spikes cast upon th 


send a booklet containir p rE , 
price list of their “ Scaffixer? scaffold-ties. 
the contracts where these ties have 


Among Z 
been exclusively used we note the new Middle- 


sex Theatre of Varieties, the new Money Order 
Offic “Hollows y, the new Y.M.C.A., Totten- 
ham Court-road, and the Savoy Hotel ex- 


tension. 
tes John Russell & Co., Ltd., of 145, 
Queen Victoria-street, forward their latest and 
very handsomely-produced cat logue of grates, 
ranges, chimney-pieces, y goods, etc. 
The mantel-suites illustrated cover a wide 
yange of price and design, and include every 
type and form of grate. Amongst the gre: 
ra of bathroom suites we particularly 
notice the “Solace” floor bath, an excellent 
and luxurious type of bath which should prove 
extremely popular where circumstances admit 
of its adoption, Messrs. John Russell also 
supply cast-iron grates and railings, orna- 
mental cast and wrought iron work for 
porches and’ verandahs, rain-water pipes and 
ons, and every form of builders’ iron- 
including door and lock furniture. 
have received from Messrs. C. & R. 
Light, Ltd., of Curtain-road, London, E.C., 
their latest list of their current stock of hard- 
woods, including whitewoods, plain and figured 
oak, satin walnut, and Louisana red cypress. 
TRADE CATALOGUES—Continued on page 554, 


ety 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment xvii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


this Number : 


Competitions, iv. ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised im 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each pare 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 


Gompetitions. 


Novemser 17.—Nottingham.—Bartist CHURCH 
aND PReMises.—Limited to Nottungham archi- 
tects, Assess W._ Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 
Particulars f Rorke “& Jackson, 
solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

Novemser 30.—Cardifi.—VecunicaL Instirure. 
—The Cardiff. Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 


a 


out work. Premiums of 12651., 75l., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. 8. Gibson, F.R.1.B.A., 
assessor. 

Novemser 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex 


Hosprrau.—The Joint Committee of the Kasv 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in_issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251, 765l., 
and 501. Mr. BH. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., assessor. 

December 15.—Sofia.—_New Municrpa, BurLp- 
inG.—See Competition News, page 508, 
Noyember 3. 

DECEMBER 29.— Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60l, and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. 

December 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DzsiGNs ror WorkMEN’s DweLtincs—Prize, 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
‘Temple-chambers, E.C. 

Janvary 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—B: 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

January, 6, 1912.—Bolton.—Miners’ Federa- 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 
50l. and 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
ee Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 

& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

January 6, 1912—Stafford.—Pusiic Laprary.— 
The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Second and third. premiums _ of 
twenty and forty guineas. Particulars from Mr. 
W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Janvary 29, 1912.—iMontevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1257. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,060l., 6401, and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen ‘at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, H.C. 

JanvaRy 31, 1912. — Australia. — DrsiGNns FoR 
FepeRAL Capitan Crty.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3. 

JULY 1, 1912—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000l. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A _transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Dare.—Armadale.—Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 15/. and 101. 
Particulars from the Town Clerk, Armadale. 

No Dare—dJordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 

TRAINING _COLLEGE.—See Competition News, 
page 508, November 3. 
* No Date.—London.—New _ 0: =the 
Port of London Authority invite designs for new 
Head Offices in Trini quare, E.C. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
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Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Novemser 11.—Bandon.—Watt.—Erection of a 
wall, etc., around the well at Crossbarry. 
Specification from Mr. Abram Haynes, Clerk of 
District Council, Council-room, Workhouse. 
_Novemser 11. * Tralee. —CONVENT, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of a new convent and chapel, for the Sisters 
of the Presentation Order. Plans and Specifica- 
tion at the office of the architect, Mr. Samuel F. 
Hynes, F.R.I.B.A., 5, South-mall, Cork. Quan- 
tities from the surveyor, Mr. James Mackey, 
58, Dame-street,.Dublin. Deposit of 11. 

Novemprr 11:—Walsall Wood.—Scuoot.—For 
enlarging Walsall Wood Council School. Mr. 

Balfour, Director of Education, County 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


we cannot be responsible for 


agraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


as advertisement; and that while every 
errors that may occur. 


Education Offices, Stafford. Quantities on 
osit of 11. 1s. 

{BER 13,—Bexhill.—Repairs.—For cop- 

railing, and paving on the West- parade. 

cation, quantities, and form of tender from 


Mr. George’ Ball, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 


Surveyor, Lown Hall 

November 13.—Folkestone.—ALtTERATIons, ETC. 
—HExtension and alteration at the public baths, 
Foord-road. 
forms of tender from Mr, A. 
MInst.C.E., 


Plans and specification seen, and 
BE, Nichols, 
Borough Engineer, Corporation 
_ 13. — London.—Resroration.—For 
erentee cottages, Nos. 17 to 29 
(inclusive), Block C, and Nos. 58 to 76 (inclu- 
sive), Blotk. D., Maplin-road, Custom House, 
East. Specification m Mr, A. E, Nightingaw., 
architect and surveyor, Albert-embankment, 
London, S.E. 

Novemper 14, a prouenty Ferry.—ScHoon.— 
Erection of proposed new ool at Whinny Brae, 
Broughty Ferry. Plans seen, and specifications 
and schedules from Mr. James H. Langlands, 
architect, 31, Murray-gate, Dundee. 

Novemser 14. Saul. —Pavinton.—Erection of 
a sports pavilion at, the Municipal Technical 
College. Plans, specifications, and general con- 
ditions of contract seen, and forms of tender 
from Mr, J. 'T. Riley, Secretary of Education, 
Education Offices, Albion-street, Hull. 

Novemeer 14. —London.— ADDITIONS, ET¢.—For 
alterations any additions to Pretoria-avenue 

tirls’ School, for the Walthamstow Education 
Committee. Mr. rosser, M.S.A., Architect 
to the Committee, Education Committee Offices, 
Walthamstow. Deposit of 51. 

November 14.—Shoreham.—Appitions.—For 
alterations and additions to the Grammar 


School. Plans and specification, Mr, | C. 
Latham, architect and surveyor, Dolphin- 
chambers, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. Quantities 


on deposit of 21. 2s. 

November 14.—Treforest.—ALTERATIONS.—F'or 
alterations to the Danygraig Arms, for the 
Rhondda Valley Breweries Company, Ltd. 
Plans pa specification seen, and quantities from 
Ee UN, T. Jarvis, F.C.LS., The Brewery, 
Dantypridd. Deposit of 11. 1s 

Novemser 14,—Troedyrhiw.—Sraticn.—For 
alteration and_ additions to the Surgery, 
Troedyrhiw, to be utilised as a police-station. 
Plans and specification with the Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Novemser 15.—Aintree.—Sratton.—The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders 
for the roofing of platform and construction of 
station buildings at, Aintree. Plans seen, and 
quantities and specification at the Hngincer’s 
Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

November _ 15.—Harrogate.—RemovaL.—F'or 
the removal, in its entirety, of a temporary iron 
building adjoining St, Wilfred’s Church, Har- 
rogate, to a position in close proximity Plan 
of site and particulars from Mr. Henry James 
Buckland, Chalcedony, y-road, Harrogate. 

Novempsr 15,.—Huddersfield.—Hrapquarters. 

Proposed Yeomanry Headquarters, Fitz- 
william-street, Plans and quantities from Mr. 
W. Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 4, Kirkgate- 
buildings, Huddersfield. 

NOVEMBER Cpe peanonae: —COTTaGES.—For erec- 
of - forty-two cottages. Plan and specification 
seen at the Counc: ffice. Mr. John Murphy, 
Clerk of the Council, Council Office, Kinsale 
Workhouse. 

NOVEMBER 15.—_Leadgate 

of villa, Delves-lane. Planz, 
at the office of Mr. T. H. 1 
surveyor, Consett. 
* NovemBer 16.—Gondon, N.—BAKrHous 
The St. Mary, Islington, Guardians in 
tenders for new bakehouse at Workhouse, 
wallis-road, N. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars 


November 16.—London.—Oven.—Brecti 
two-deck 


on of a 
steam pipe fired ee at Workhouse, 
road, Holloway, Specification and 
Mr. Edmund x Harrison, of 9, 
nn-square, W.C. Deposit of Ql. 
Noventen 16.—Murthly.—ALTeRatIons, ETC.— 
For additions and alterations to farm buildings 
at Little Fardel, Delvine. Plans and_specifica- 
tions at Estate’ Office. Mr. F. D. Robertson, 


architect, Keith. 
-Hovses.—Hrection of 


November 16.—Yeovil.- 


twelve houses in the parish of Montacute. Plans 
and specification with the architects, Messrs. 
Pett ¢ Warren, Church-street, 


Yeovil. 
Deposit of 11. eovil 


_NoveMser 18.—Cardiff.—Borer-House.—Erec- 
tion of new boiler-house at Cardiff Workhouse. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of Ql. 2s., from architect, Mr. Edwin 
Seward, F'.R.I.B.A., Queen’s- chambers, Cardiff, 


% Novemser 18,—Harlow.—Cooxery CENmmg: 
‘the Managers of Fawbert and Barnard Schoo 
invite tenders for cookery and manual instruetic 
centre. See advertisement in this issueyi 
further particulars. 
-« NOVEMBER 20.—Bournemouth.—Law Coumr 
—The Bournemouth T.C. inviie tenders fora 
erection of new Law Courts, and other worksi 
connexion therewith. See advertisement inh 
issue for further particuars. 
* NOveMBER 20,—Southend-on-Sea.—StTAsie 
Ertc.—The Southend-on-Sea Corporation inv 
tenders for stables, coachhouse, coal, and oth 
stores at Sanatorium. See advertisement im th 
issue for further particula 
NOVEMBER 23.—MMenai Biidge.—Reparrs, Bf 
—For additions, alterations, and repairs tot 
Gwalchmai_ Council School. Plans, ete., fo 
Mr. Jos. Owen, }'.R.1.b.A., County Archite 
Menai Bridge. 
%* NOVEMBER 23.—Watford.—ADDITIONS, BIG 
The Herts C. Education Committee in 
tenders for alterations and additions to exist 
Grammar School Boys, at  Derby-roa 
Watford. See advertisement in this issue 
further particulars. 
%* NoveMser 24.—Hampten Cour 
‘the Commissioners of H.M, Works and Publ 
Buildings invite tenders for the erection 
houses for firemen at Hampton Court Palat 
See advertisement in this issue for furth 


—Hovusss, 


BER 25,—Cummersdale, etc.—IlMPRO¥ 
EN1 for improvements, etc., to Cummeé 
dale and_ Stoneraise Council Schools. Pla 
and specifications at the office of the Hducati 
Committee’s Clerk of Works, 18, Harl-stte 

Carlisle. 

_NoveMBER 25.—Nelson.—_CoNnveENIENCES.—MP 
tion of sanitary conveniences in Vine-Stre 
Plans and specifications seen, and quent 
forms of tender from Mr. W. Shacklet 
.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Suryey 
‘own Hall, Nelson. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Bradfield.—AppITIons, EMG 
For sewage-disposal works, redrainage, and ad 
tions and alterations to the Infirmary and Wo 
house. Specifications and drawings from} 
H. Howard Humphr 28, Victoria-stre 
Westminster. Deposit of 51. 

* NOVEMBER 27. — ‘Yidworth. — CrviiiM 
) retary, of State for War 
vite tenders for erection of thirty-two ciyillia 
quarters (in flats) in two blocks at Tidwor 

Hants. See advertisement in this issue] 
further particulars 

NovemBer — 30.—Radcliffe.—Appr110nso1 
alterations and additions to the County Poli 
station. Plans seen, and quantities, on dept 
of 2l., from Mr. Henry Littler, County Are 
tect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 

* DrecemBer 4.—Dale End, Birmingham 

ALTERATIONS AND AppiTIons. — The 
of Birmingham Electric Supply Commit 
invite tenders for alterations and ad 
tions to electri b-station, Dale End, Birmt 
ham. See advertisement in this issue 
further particula 
* Decemper 4, — Harborne. — Execrric § 
STATION.—The | City, of Birmingham Bled 
Supply Committee invite tenders for an ele 
sub-station. See advertisement in this issue 
further particulars. 

DECEMBER, 17.—Edinbur. gh. — EXTENSION 
the alteration and of the Cen 
Telephone Exchange, street, Edinbu 
Drawings, specifications, and conditions | 
form of contract seen, and quantities and 161 
of tender obtained, at H.M. Office of Wo 
3, Parliament-square, Edinburgh, on depoelt 


ER 8.—Berkshire. 
hire Education ommittee iW 
tenders for two new schools at Childrey 
Hermitage, Berks. See advertisement m7 
issue for further particulars, 

No_ Date.—Accrington.—Cuurcu.—Propt 
new Church of St. Andrew’s, Accrington. Na 
to the architests, Messrs. Grimshaw & Cunl 
Birch-street, Accrington. 

No Dats. Belfast.—Houses.—Hrection of 
houses, Haypark-avenue, Plans, etc., from 
Chas. Aicken, architect and surveyor 
Rosemary-street, Belfast. 


No Datre.—Harrogate.— ADDITIONS 


New  ScHoou 


EI 
im Hy 
Harrogate. Names to the architt 
Bland & Bown, North Park 


High Scalesceugh.—BvuILDINe 
Erection of farm buildings. Names t0 
J. H. Martindale, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
field Abbey-rooms, Casilé-street, Carlisle. 
No Date.—Inverness.— RECONSTRUCTION 
the reconstruction of the Northern Meet 


Alterations and additions to the Ca: 
pathic. 


DVEMBER I0, I9Q11.] 


BUILDING—continued. 


|ite given at the commencement of euch 
jh is the latest date when the tender, or the 
i) those willing to submit tends», may oe 


HQuantities from Mes: 
ie & Son, architects, 
a. Plans’ with the 
on, Hastgate House, 
Jare.—Killishal.—RE E: r the 
| of a eau residence at Killishal, 
ppagh, Co, Waterford. Plans and speci- 
at Whitechurch Bo: School, Cappagh. 
DATE.—Northwood.—Cuvrcu.—For new 
je Methodist church and Sunday-: achool 
es and information from Mr. D. 
jse, Edge-road, Matlock. 
Date.—Sandsend.—Ho 
a detached hou 
iL hou and two 
| architect and surv 


8 Seal 
Mr. 


, , ETC.—Hirec- 
nd pair of semi- 
ops. Mr. Thos. 
yor, Meadowfields, 


Dare. —Swansea.—Hovuses.—Erection _ of 
jacre houses in the Swansea Valley. Mr. 
james, Hstate Office, Clydach-on-Tawe. 


NEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


BER 13.—Edinburgh IGHTING.—F'or 
jric light installation at Tynecastle Sup- 
lary School. Plans seen, and schedules 
r. J. A. Carfrae, architect, 3, Queen- 
dinburgh. 

{EMBER 20.—Brighton.—Hratine.—The 
hn B.C. invite tenders for installation of 
‘ker patent system of heating by _hot- 
diators at Royal Pavilion. See adver- 
} in this issue for further particulars. 
(EMBER 20.—London, E.—UNCLIMBABLE 
, Etc.—The Essex Education Committee 
lenders for the erection of about 293-ft. 
junclimbable wrought-iron railing, with 
\ck kerb, etc., to encose site at corner 
humberland-avenue and Ingatestone-road, 
ark, E, See advertisement in this issue 
faer particuars. 

MBER 22. — Neath. — WarTERWoRKS.—For 
struction of a storage tank on a site upon 
faun Farm. Drawings seen, end speci- 
| quantities, and form of tender {rem 
gineer,’ Mr. M. Davies, M.Inst.M. He 

} Offices, Neath. Deposit of 51. 
lonly returned to the tenderer). 

MBER 22.—Swindon.—Enaine, ETc.—Hrec- 
i, 250-kw. Diesel oil-engine, generating set, 
les, switchgear, etc. Specification and 
of ‘tender from Mr. A. Dimmack, 
Boe Electricity Works, Swindon, on 
0) 


.—Uxbridge.—Brivce.—For the 
g of the riyer bridge in Iver-lane, 
| known as Little Boys Bridge. Plans 
ions seen, and specification. from Mr. 
fm, Harrison, Engineer and Surveyor to 
cil, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge. 
MBER 24.—Wigan.—RESERVOIR, ETC 
ction of service reservoir, filter-beds, ram- 
tanks, and other works at Mossy Lea, 
gton. Quantities from Messrs. George 
} & Sons, civil UEC King-street, 
'on deposit of 11. 
tegen Ceremunertort —WATER 
on of engine-hous pumps, 
reservoir, and laying of cast-iron pipes 
n Hammerton. Plans and specifications 
office of the Engineer, Mr. T. Hymas, 
‘Leonard, vid Leeds. ‘Deposit of il. 
MBER 27.—Abertillery.—Water WorxKs.— 
e construction of the works of water 
Drawings and specifications seen, and 
es, on aoe of 201., from Mr, Baldwin 
, M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer for the 
Parliament-mansions, Victoria-street, 
nster. 
MBER 27, — Helensburgh. — ForesporE 
eMENT.—For reclaiming 3 acres of the 
‘e between Helensburgh Pier and Mait- 
eet, the erection of a sea-wall, providing 
0 cubic yds. of filling behind wall, and 


THE BUILDER. 


other works. Plans seen, and _ specification, 
quantities, and form of tender from Mr. 
Andrew, Burgh Engineer, Helensburgh, Scot- 
Jand, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

EMBER — Droitwich. GASHOLDER.. 
piral-guided telescopic gasholder 
Plans and specifications from 
neer, Friar-street, 


Mr. F, cine 
Droitwich, on deposit of 21 

No Dat .—Dearnley.—Heratine.—For instal- 
lation of heating apparatus and domestic hot- 
water supply, etc., at_the new home for nurses 
the Workhouse. Names, with de: 
Lt Wat) toll Ni EE) Clough: 
Rochdale. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


15.— Leeds 
r of proper 
Committee. Specifications 
tender from Mr. W, 
Engineer, Municipal-buildir Leeds. 
NovemsBer 15.—Uxbridge.—PaIntInG, ETC.— 
For painting the exterior of St. Margaret’s 


INTING or paint- 
of the Development 
een, and forms of 
Lancashire, City 


Stuer and two cottages adjoining, in the 
Lynch, Mr, A. Ambrose Bend, 614, High-street, 
Uxbridge. 


8.—Cardiff.—Pires.__For supply of 
, to the Ely Workhouse. Speci- 
y "gs. W. Allen, M.L.M.E., from 
Mr. Arthur yr Harris, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Queen’s- -chambers, Cardiff. 

NOVEMBER — Banbury. — Fencine,—For 

supply of 65 . of continuous iron fencing at 
the Corporation sewage farm. Specification 
seen, and information from Mr. N. H. Dawson, 
C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury. 
(OvEMBER 21, — Grimsby. — Patytin For 
painting and cleaning interior and exterior of 
Strand-street_ School. Specifications at the 
Education Offices. Mr. D. Chandler, Clerk, 
Education Offices, Grimsby. 
%* November 21.—London.—Cuppoarps.—The 
London C.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of cupboards to sample. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 21. — Padgate. — PAINTIN! ‘or 
painting at the Cottage Homes. Specification 
from Mr. Arthur Bottomley, Clerk, Bewsey- 
chambers, Warrington. 

Novemper 25.—Dartiord.—Pavine.—For wood 
paving in Kent-road. Plan and_ specification 
seen, and form of tender from the Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Dartford. 

NovemsBer 27. — Dundee. Ipes.—For supply 
. and 1,000 4-in. cast-iron pip: 
and form of tender from Mr. George 
Engineer and 


2B 


fic 
Baxter, 
Engineer's Office, 93, Comme 


—Oldham.—PatntiInc.—For painting 
twenty-four shops and cottages, George 
Hotel, storerooms on Tommyfield, iron gates at 
fish market, and iron railings, etc., at Greenacres 
market ground. Specifications from the Markets 
Superintendent, Victoria Markets, Oldham. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


NOVEMBER 13.—Bexhill._Stone.—For _ the 
supply of Sevenoaks stone. Forms of tender 
from Mr. George Ball, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, v 

Novemper 13.—Eccles.—Pipes.—For the supply 
of stoneware pipes. Forms of tender from the 
Sewage Works Manager, Mr. Willis, Peel Green- 
road, Patricroft. 

Novemser 13. — Orvington. — Roap. — For 
making good roads. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tions and forms of tender from’ the Surveyor, 
en House, Sideup-hill, Sidcup. Deposit of 
1 

Novemser 14.—Brighton.—DratnaGe.—For re- 
drainage and other sanitary work at the old 
infirmary at the Workhouse, Elm-groye. Messrs. 
Denman & Matthews, Architects for the Guar- 
dians, 27, Queen’s-road, Brighton. Deposit of 
1l. 1s. 
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Novemser 14, — Brighton. — DRarnace- —For 
repairing, renewing, and partially reconstructing 
and relaying the soil, ventilating, and rainwater 
drainage, also for altering, repairing, and re- 
newing ‘certain sanitary fittings, etc, at the 
Warren Farm schools and farm buildings, in 
the parish of Rottingdean, Mr. W. Hawker, 
Architect for the Guardians, 3, North-street- 
quadrant, Brighton, Deposit of 11. 1s 

Novemser 14.—Chatham. — MAarertsrs.—For 
supply of mater: Specifications, schedules, 
and forms of tender from the Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Cee 

Novemser 14.—Portland.—Main.—For _ the 
laying of a 10-in. cast-iron rising main. Plans 
oy and specification from Mr. R. Stevenson 
, Waterworks Engineer, C Jouncil Offices, 


Portland: 
Novemser 16.— Chelmsford. — Srrei 


street improvement works in Rectory 
Baddow-road. Plans and specification at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Municipal Offices, 
16, London-road, Chelmsford. 

NOVEMBER 16. — Stratford-on-Avon. — 
SEWERAG For laying and jointing of about 
1,600 yds. of stoneware pipe sewers. Drawings 
and_ specification seen, and quantities from the 
engineers ssrs. Willcox, Raikes, & Reed, 63, 
Temple: E 

NOVEMBER 18. 
struction of 9-i 


Specifica- 


t and. 7-in. 
tions and quantities from the Surveyor, Mr. 
Ww. V 


Shennan, F.1.S.E., Upton-road, 
Moreton. 

Novemeer 20.—Bognor.—Granits.—For supply 
of 300 tons of 13-in. Guernsey granite. Particu- 
is from the Council’, Ss Surveyor, Mr. Oswald A. 
Bridges, High-street, 

Novemser 21,—Cheriton.—Roav.—For _level- 
ling, metalling, paving, kerbing, channelling, 
and making good Dunnett-road. Deposit of 
1l. 1s. for specification and quantities, from the 
Borough Surveyor, Public Offices, Cheriton. 

NoveMprr 2i.—Cheriton,—Roav.—For _leyel- 
ling, mealling, paying, kerbing, channelling, and 
making good Quested-road. Deposit of 11. 1s. for 
specification and quantities, from the Borough 
Surveyor, Public Offices, Cheriton. 

Novemser 22—Sutton-on-Sea.—Sewerace.— 
Construction of stoneware pipe sewers, construc- 
tion of ejector chambers, manholes, tanks, filters, 
and erection of compressor-house. Plan and 
specification with the engineer, Mr. H. Walker, 
C.E., King-street, Nottingham. Deposit 
of 51. for quantities. 

Noyemser 23. — Porthcawl. — Srrerrs.—For 
private street improvement works. Plan and 
specification seen, and quantities and forms _of 
tender from Mr. A. S. Lilley, A.M.Inst.M.C.E., 
SEOIO Council Offices, Porthcawl. Deposit 
of 21. 2s 

November 24.—Camberley.—SrweraGe.—For 
laying and jointing of about 7,700 yds. of 9-in. 
and 12-in, stoneware pipe sewers. Drawings and 
specification seen, and quantities from the 
engineers, Messrs. Willcox, Raikes, & Reed, 
Temple-row, Birmingham, on deposit of 31. 3s. 

Novemper 24, — Skipton. — Sewprace.—Con- 

struction of bacteria-beds, etc., at the disposal 
works, Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. A, 
Rodwell, the Council’s Engineer, Skipton. 
% Novemser 27. — Berks. — SrWaGe-DIsPosaL 
Works, REDRArNaGE, Etc.—The Guardians of the 
Bradfield Union invite tenders for certain 
sewage-disposal works, redrainage, and additions 
and alterations to the “Infirmary and Workhouse. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Novemser 28. — Dartford. — Streets. — For 
private street works. Plan and specification 
seen, and quantities from the Surveyor, Council 


Offices, Dartford. 
Decemper, 2t.—Tangier. —Roap.—For the con- 


struction of a road, 389-5 metres long, from the 
“Grand Sokko” gate to the British Tegation. 
Deposit of 500 francs (201.). Specification seen, 
and copies of the form of tender from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


Nature of Appointment. 


cS or WORKS (2) 


Nature and Place of Sale. | 


-N-TRADE or TIMBER MERCHANT, SHOREDITCH—On the Prem: 
ING MATERIAL, CLAPHAM PARK—On the Sit 
ER anp CONTRACTOR’S PLANT—On the Premi: 
10LD BUILDING any FACTORY LAND. _TLEORD. 

HIGH, HOLBORN— 
e the Mart 


np SECOND-HAND MANTELPIECES, 
[OLD PROPERTY, CITY or LONDON— 
{OLD BUILDING SITE, CITY or LONDON— 
[OLD SHOPS, EUSTON-ROAD—At the Mar 


L0OLD PROPERTY, OXFORD-STREET, W.—At the Mart 


sITION BUILDINGS —On the Premises .. 


At the Mart 


8 


| D4 lication 
By whom Advertised. Salary. mpl ba 
Tottenham Education Com... |3l. 10s, per week each , Nov. 17 
Huction Sales. 
a, wae Bales % a ta 
By whom Offered. opaaes 
| H.W. Smith . Nov. 14 
rd & Yates Noy. 15 
H. Holmes & Co. Nov. 16 
2 ssrs. Kemsley Nov. 20 
On the gsworths Nov. 2 
Noy. 21 
Noy. 29 
Edwin Fox, Bou: Dee. 6 
Dec. 6 


J. G, Platt .... 


sna A enn AES Sar 
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TRADE CATALOGUES— Continued from page £51. 


The London Electric Firm, of George- 
Croydon, forward us a very complete 
carefull, 
their 


One Working Part” 


reet, 


and 


-prepared catalogue and price list of 
are and metal 


filament lamp- lowering gear and self-contain- 


ing winches. 
here illustrated is the gear for centra 
street lamps, which hitherto have been 


Perhaps the cleverest device 
ly hung 


the 


bugbear of complete change-over installations. 


Lamps hung on this 


system have hitherto 


necessitated the use of a tower ladder to trim 


them. In the system patented by this firm an 
iron arm is fitted right through the head, and 
the suspension device is unlocked by a wire 


rope working over pulleys, 
lamp_ out horizontally clear 
then lowers it vertically. E: 
have been converted to th 
bourne, Grimsby, Cardiff, 
s London, Westminster, 


of the pole, 


Ealing, 


places. 


which draws the 


and 


xisting lyre-carriers 
tem at Hast- 
Oxford- 
and many other 
Diagrams and photographs are given 


of actual installations of all the special types 
of gear manufactured and supplied by the 


London Electric Firm, 


including two-stage 
, Spare wire gear, inverted gear, etc., as 


well’ as ordinary swan neck and rectangular 


pillar street-lighters. This 


catalogue should 


be appreciated by Borough Engineers and 
others who have to do with municipal lighting, 
more especially as the firm undertake com- 


plete change-o' 
countr: 


responsibility 


ver jobs in 


any part of 


sae ee 


the 


nd take upon themselyes the entire 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
October 19.—By Jamus Srooxn. 
East Allington, Devon.—Higher Coombe Farm, 
77 acres, f. 
Buckland-Tout-Saints, Devon.— 
acres, f. 
By Hampron 
Great Missenden, Buck 
pasture, 12a, 1r.6 
Arable land, 18a. 3 
r 


‘off Farm, 


& Sons. 


s.—Two cottages and 


Farm, 34 acr 
October 
D 


IR WOOD, ‘& Ce 
14 aud 15, Ex 


“By Baxver & Son 
Sealing Sslor —Lower Brands Farm, 68 
Ps 
By G. Bexnerr & Sons. 
Duns Tew, Oxon en 
Ur. 87-p., 
Claydon, Oxor 
October 
Southampton. 
By Lr 
Willesden. 
bigh- 
Harlesden 
1 


to 14 (¢ en), 38 to 09 (oda), Den- 
5331 


), Buekingham-rd., : 
3411. 


ae 27 
Crouch End 2 
s.r. 91., 
“Me LROSE 
South Lambethe Za, 
. 81. 10s., y.r. 401... 
Wearneratn & GR 
v, Kent. Pare | Elm Lane, meadow, 
p. 
n’s Wood,—8 and 10, Henr: 
6 gr. nil, y.x. 701. 
Brompton.—12, 13,15, and 31, Brompton 
f.g. rents 501., reversion in 3 and 4 y 
By Berry Broruurs & Basu 
Barton Seag: Ye, Hosthants —Dales Lodge 
a. Lr. 31 p.,f 
Barton Glebe Lode Fuxm, ete, 
Barton Seagrave Estate, 501 a, 
By Watier & Krx 
Southampton-—21 to 24, B 
g.r. I1s., 
149, Above Bar, f., 
By Witrtam Brackert & Sox’ 
Tunbridge Wells, Keni 


Park and SUAS EAGE Cotte 
7IL. Us... 


By 
sambeth.—I1 
B2yrs., g. 


Hadlow, 


(s.), wt. 


By Woons & Co. 
Northampton.—33, East Par! 
8 to 11, Queen-st., f., gross re 
8 to 14 (even), Fort.st, 
27, Florence-rd., f , gros 
, Arnold-rd., f. 
52, Hopes-pl. (s 
Co} 


Hovauron. 
, John-st., f., yr. 1301 
4, and 6, Aeacia-rd. 


By Locnine & Wan KER. 
Stoke Newington.. —98, Farleigh-rd., f., y.r. 401. 
October 


3,190 
900 


1,995 


230 


Tak BUILDER. 


Shepherd’s Bush. 


20, Bloemfontein-rd. 
401. . 


82 yrs., ¢ 

Tootin: 4, 6, and 8, Bruce-rd., f., w.r. 1091. 
By Jz oN, BRINSLEY, & JENKINSON. 

Trelawny, Jamaica.— Bryan Castle and 
Brampton Bryan Sugar Estates, 2,737 
acres, f. 5 - Rate 


By 
Hampstead. 34, Crediton-rd., uct. 87 


: By AW. 


By Beynon 

SprealielasWashiox 
area 9,900 ft 

St. Georges E 


F. Warman 
2 , Eagle Wharf. rd., 
. 1401 


By Nors & How 
Crystal Palae 
. 141. 11s. 64, p. 
y BARBER & Son. 
Salop.—40, 42, and 44, New st., 
87 to 47 (odd), Slaney-st., f., w.r. 


Sydenham 
58 yrs 


Park-rd., u.t. 


Oakengate: 
9 


) cpu E, WALTER. 

Walkeringham, “Notts. — Freehold 
396 a. Br. 22 p , 

Cottage and 4a 


November 1.—B: Epwis 
B 


farms, 


‘Fo. FIELD, 


Peckham.—B 

1501., u.t. 53 y 

By Fisnre, STANHOPE, & Co. 

Dalston. —t and 6, Mayfield-rd., 
15) 6 


Stoke Newing 
gsr. 7L, ex 


By Gopparp & SmTH, 
Littlehampton, Sussex.—Surrey Cotta 
92 s m 


0 s Youne & Co. 
25, Chelsham-rd., u.t. 50 yrs. 


Novemhe 
Bow.—57, D 
Mile End. 

Hackney 


flield-rd, f., ¥ 
10, and 63, W 
, Graham-rd., uw. 


Bethnal G 
ut. 2 
Walworth. 


Marylebone 
101. 10s., w 
Fulham.—Kin: 


Clapham, 
Cros: i. 
Herne a 


November 3.—By Brown & Ew 
82, Bt, and 36, Guildford-rd., 
» £2 10, 108., 

2 to 18 (even), 

271., 7 


NG 3: 5, Roseber 


By Henry Cuarman & Co 
South Kensington —Wallgrave-ter., f.g. rents 
401., rever: 


By a DER & So: 
Rowing Hill.—i2, andon-st. 
pr. O1., W. = ‘or 


Oonteactions dase’ in these Tis 
ground-rent ; 1 
improved ground 


$.—F.g.r. 
for leasehold ground-rent ; 
ent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; 


7,000 


1,000 
370 
550, 


150 


120 


1,500 


10,400 
530 


8,030 
1,800 


1,550 


480 


230 


1,500 


10,000 


2,500 
770 
365 
400 


r. for rent; 


f. for freehold; ¢, for copyholds |, tor leasehold ; p. for 


peice Hae 
rental ; 
ata fonnespiced term p.a. for per anhun 
years; la. for line ; st. for street; rd. for 1 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. f 
ay. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd, for y 


t, for estimated rental; w.r. for wee 
r quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rent 


ard; gr. for 


grove ; b-h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house;-o, for 


Offices ; 


. for shops ; ct, for court. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIAL 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowe 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a 4 
which should be remembered by those who make ws 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e, 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. g 
Best Stocks 1i: 
Picked Stoc! 27 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét, 


8 
Flettons BestBluePressed 
Staffordshire... 31 
Do. Bullnose....., 4 
Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4£{ 
Giazep Bricks— 
Best White, Double Headers 13 1j 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 


Glzd.Str’teh’rs 11 7 6 Ends wy 
Headers .... 1017 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins,Bullnose, one Bnd wss.ss 187 

and 4} in. Flats 1417 6  Splays & Squints 16 7 
D'ble Stretchers 16 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best 


Thames and Pit Sand 

Thames Ballast * 

Best Portland Cement 30 Operton, 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0» 5 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of 

ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .. 13s, 0d. per yard deliv 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton ataly: 


s. d, 
6 9 per yard, delive 
Se Ge 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Barn Srone — delivered on road wasnotg 8 
Paddington Depot... 1 
Do. do. delivered on road waseons: 
Depot oe 


Porrianp Sronx (20 ft. ayerage)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Whart 

White Basebed, d 
Paddington Depot, Nine Hina Depot ai 
Pimlico Wharf .. 


Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot 


s. d. [ 
Ancaster in blocks.. a 1 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks . Freestoue .. 2 
Greenshill in blocks i rt Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ......0 2 
blocks .. .. 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Bed Corsehill in Stone .. eS 
blocks 23 


YorK Sronz—Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot: 8 
Scappled random blocks 2 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot 
wn two sides landings to sizes (under 


andom sizes 
m. sawn one e aide slabs (random aud 
in. ditto, ditto. wall 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
Scappled random blocks .. 3 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depts 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 if, 


re 


2 
: 3 
3 in. sawn two sides alte Grid (ates) 1 
2 in, self-faced random flags ......ssssve 0 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Ruilway Depot. 
In, In, £s.d. In, In £8 
20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor . 18 2 6 unfading green q 1 
20x12 ditto 1317 6 20x12ditto . 
20x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto . 
ditto. 13 0 0 16x8 ditto... 
20x12 ditto 1315 0 20x 10permanent 
16 x8 ditto. 7 510) ren. 11 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto . 1 
Portmadoc......1212 6 16x8 ditto. 1 
168 ditto . 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roof- Best “ Hartshill 


ing (per 1000) . brand, plain sata 


faced (per 1000) .. 


(per doz.)...... 3 Do. pressed. ae 
Best Broseley (per 1000 
1000} 0 Do.Ornamental (en, 
Do, Ornamental(per 1000) . : 
1000 52 6 Hip (per doz.)-x 
Hip and Valley Valley (per doz, 
(per doz.)..... 4 0 Staffords. CHanley 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindle 
brown, or brindled (per 1000) 
(Bdw’ds) (per1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand 
Do. Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 4 
1000} 0 Hip (per dozs)aw 
Hip (per doz 0 Valley (per doz.) 
Valley (per doz.) 30 
Woop. 
Buripine Woop. At per standaré 
Deals: best3in. by llin.and4in, £ s. d. &s 
by 9 in, and 11in. .14.0°0 ... bd 
Deals: best 3 by 9 :1310 0... 11 
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WOOD (Continued). 

ING Woop (Continued). At per standard. 

i: bes s. a. 

)} and ¢ 1210 0 

+ best 2: less than 
7 in, and 8 in, 

O less thn best. 


hin. by 7 in, and £ s. d. £ 
in, by 
+ by Gand 3 by 6... 


7in.and8in. 1110 0 
010 0 


| 
jseconds . 


econd » ” 
yin. and 2in. by6in. ... 910 0 ... 1010 0 

Pein. end2im tySin, 9.00 = 10 0 0 

}| Sawn Boards— 

Ind 13 in, by 7 in... 010 0 more than 

| battens. 

i. ae OO ” 

jer: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 


nel (aver: e speeitication) HA 510 0 
410 0 50 0 

m1 : 6 400 
timber (6 in, to 8 in. 0 310 0 
/sh balks 6 30 0 
ine timber (30 ft. average) 410 0 5 5 0 


|Jorxers’ Woop. At per standard, 


\Sea: 


hen: by7in. 17 
{yellow deals,3in, byllin. 19 0 
ie» Bin. by 9 in. 18 0 
fens,2h in. and3in. by7 in. 14 0 
| yellow deals, 3 in. by 


larg: first yellow deals, 


| by 11 in. 22 10 
2 in. by 9 in. 19 10 
9 250 


fea and Petersburg— 
Iwhite deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 
” 3 in. by Yin. 14 0 


eosseses ScooSD0S Soo oO Sooooo 


BOSSSOSSSSS SSOOSDD COS CO ScooocO 


ine—First, regularsizes 44 0 
nts ... 32 0 
00 
00 ” 
i 3 pepe Wid 
hind Stettin On ake Logs— 
yer ft, eube 30. 039 
OF Goan We G 
st Oak Logs, perf cube 0 5 6. 0 6 0 
, per ft. sup. as 
0 0 8h.. 0 09 
| 007 - 
shogany—Hor 
fos per th super.asinch.. 0 010 .. 0 1 1 
ed, Figury, per ft. super. 
ich . Od Oy 0 2-8 
unut, American, per ft. 
, as inch 0) 000... —0 1 0 
x load .. 80 0 20 0 
nm Whitewood Planks, 
it. cube O20 4 0 8 O 
1 Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
y 7 in. yellow, planed and 
E: OMSIG iets Oht7a0) 
y 7 in. yellow, planed and 
hed ou 0 018 0 
, Tin. ellow, planed and 
ed : Oi © 
0 ou 6 
y7 in. white, planed and 
shed. 6 015 0 
iy 7 in, 
shed. = 0 016 6 
y 7 in. yel hed 
Beaded or V-jointed brs, on o 013 6 
y Zin, O14 0 018 6 
y7 in. white » » 010 0 ou 0 
» 012 9 015 0 


“ 
in, at 6d. to 9a. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
: In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 


Steel Joists, ordinary £ s, d. £8, d. 

710 0 8.0 0 

0 10 0 0 

mpound Stanchions 0 1220 0 
Tees, and Channels, ord: 

ections 0 .. 10.0 0 

lates Oi Dao 0) 
1 Columns & Stanchions, 

ing ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 


METALS. 


Per ton, in London. 


thant quality ... 
dshire Marked 


17. 
nd upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
on Black— 
ry sizes to 20 g. 
>: 


Ild 


, ord 
ry sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

£0 20 oi OD) = 
ny sizes to 22g. and 24g, 1519 0 = 


26 g. 1610 0 
on, Galvanised, "flat, best qual. StS 
ry sizes to 20 g. 18 
yi 22 g.and 24g. 18 B 0 
” 26g. 20 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continued)— fPer ton, in London, 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s, d. £ os. d. 
ORsy ace) 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1410 0 - 
ae and 24g, 1415 0 - 
SOs — 

Best ‘Soft Steel Sheets 6 ft, by 2ft. 

to 3 ft. to 20g. and thicker.. 00 = 
HES Soft. Bical Sheets, & ig. 00 —_ 
» 26g. is 00 - 

Out] Nails, 33 in. to 6 in.. 1010 0 11 0 0 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras, ) 


LEAD, &c. 
s. d. 
Lzap—Sheet,English, 4Ib,andup 19 10 0 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe .. 


Vielle Montagne . 
Silesian .. 


Zine, in bundies, 1s. per ewt. extra, 

CoprER— 

Strong Sheet 10 — 
Thin » i it = 
Copper nail 0 010 _ 
Copper wire 0010... — 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet » 0 011 - 
Thin » 010 = 
Tix—English Ingot: » 0110 - 
Sorper—Plumbers’ » 00 8 - 
Tinmen’s yd) (aul = 
Blowpipe my Oh) _ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz, thirds .. 23d. 26 oz. fourths . 


» fourths zd, 32 oz. thirds. 
21 oz. thirds. 3d. » fourths. 
» fourths 24d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 


26 oz. thirds 4d. » Ql oz, 44d. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 

Per Ft., Delivered, 

Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Rolled, 'Oce- 
anic, Arctic, Muffled, 
and’ Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white. 

Ditto, tinted. 

Not less than three crates. 


OILS, &e. £ sd. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 4 

” ” » in barrels. ” 03 5 

” » » in drums ., » 0-3 7 

Boiled ,, » in barrels. ” 037 

» ” » in drums. ” 0 310 

Turpentine in barrels » 030 

” in drums Op S52 

Genuine Ground Engli Teed, partion 2 0 0 

Red Lead, Dry.. » 2210 0 

Best Linseed Oil per cwt. O11 0 

Stockholm Tar per barrel 112 0 

VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 

s. d. 

Fime Pale Oak Varnish 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak .. 0 10 


Superfine Pale Hlastic 
Fine Extra Hard Church 0: 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches .. 
Fine Elastic Carriage . 
BrpertnelPals WiawelOat 
Fine Pale Maple .. 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 
Extra Pule French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 


White Pale Enamel 14 
Extra Pale Paper 012 
Best Japan Gold Size. 010 
Best Black Japan.. 016 


Oak and Mahogeny Stain . 
Brunswick Black 

Berlin Black 
Knotting 
French 4 


a 
© 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistie matters should be addr 
EDITOR” (and not to any person bj 
relating to advertisements and othe 
s matters should be addressed to 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communication: 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to thi 

Any commission to a contributor to write an cle, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The sipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not nécessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—IUlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not, 


ne) 5 
exclusive 
“THE 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. Denotes provisionally accepted. 


this headinz 
and must reach 


BRISTOL.—For painting, ete., wardsat the Eastville 
workhouse, for the Guardians of the Poor of the Uity 
and County of Bristol :— 


tes rd. £75 0 0) A. E. Preece 
E. &Son 69 0 0| W.J. Bray. 
Edwards Br .. 67 3 0| C. Broadbear . 
Rees, Sand W. Ash 


6415 11) Lansdown 
5 Dibley 


Seo osceo 


F. A. RB. ‘Woot. 


ward. 5517 0 

CHESHUN For AEE and additions to two. 
cottages in Brookfield-lane, for the Metr ‘opolitan Water 
Board ;— 
J. A. Hunt... 5 0 | R. Archer £279 0 
H. Almond. 0 0] Bate Bros. 272 0 


Jennings& Grenfell 298 10 | 


EPSOM.—For constructing a light railway ¢ 
Horton Estate, for the London County Council a Oh 
Foster & Dicksee, Ltd. 
Holme & King, Ltd. ° 
'T. W. Pedrette 
J. Mowlem & © 


lway and Gen 


Co., Ltd. 2 

A. N. Coles 9 

3 

3 

5 

9 

W. Mnithead & G 9 

8, Kavanagh & Co 4 

210 

5 

4 

8 

07 

28 

on 5 o> 

Dick, oe &Co., 16,149 5 1 

G. Perey ‘Trentham... 16,021 12 6 
J. Dickson, Cumberland House, 

St. Albans f...... ; 15,844 6 8 

Pethie Bros., Ltd... 14,944 0 0 

H. M. Murray & Co. 14,207 3 1 


mimended fo: 


neceptanc 


“The Chief Enginee mate, comparable with the 

tenders, is £16,543. 

HAMPTON.—For the various repairs to the tele- 
phones at Hampton for the Metropolitan Water 
Board 

Seimen’s Bros. & Co., Lt@.sccsccssssees . £182" 6 
India Rubber, Gutta’ Pereha, and ‘Tele. 

graph Works Co., Ltd. 19 8 
W. '. Henley’s Te 

itd, . 106 0 
W. 'T. Glover & Go., Ltd...” Sl 0 

tish Insulated and Hels 

75 17 


HOUGHALL.—For construction of brick and con- 

crete foundations for a new ward block and Proxtuaty, 
s to the existing hospital. Mr. 

8, Sadler-street, Durham : 


urveyor, 


& Cc! ark & 8 | A. Taylor £419 18 
ates, jun. 48414]C. W. Gibson, 
Bradley & to. 445 8 Durham’ ...... 399 5. 


LEEDS.—For construction of a chimney and flue at 
tructor works, Mase Wie os 1 ancashire, City 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds :— 

Wright, 100) Skinner-lane... 


A Rosin £1,724 10 2 


Rice & Son a 
W. King & Son 
W. Johnson & 
Go., Ltd 
Lole & Co. ...... 
G. Godson & 
Sons .....1.0 


Gathercole 
Bros. c 
F, & T. Thorne 
H. L. Holloway 
E. A. seers & 


5,214 0 


168 0 
5,131 0 
olen titalte emotes ; 


1 
0 
0 
2020 0 
0 
0 
S, 


LONDON.—For proposed pulling down 
building of No. 541, Hollowa, 
residence, for Mr, 


and re- 
das warehouse and 
wholesale merchant, 
specification, and supe 
". George Carter, architect, Hollowa 
t portion, Quantities supplied :— 


Mattock & Parsons £1,991) Patman & Fother- 


G. Parker & Sons ... 1,969 ingham 
Courtney & Fairburn 1,963 Chessum 
C. BR, Pr 3947 MeGeem 3 
C. P. Roberts & Go. 1,928 Monk, figs 


Eanes 
[Architect’s estimate, £1,7, 
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LONDON.—For enlarging the Camwell School of Arts and Crafts, for the London County Council 
ss a - = = = es = 
Reductions. 
-- ac | External frames Dantzic or 
5 prox Square bar 
in fir painted Oncaea in, | gear eee 
English oak. ORS 
£a. da. 
Li eeeeeser 47 0 0 
Co., Me : ery 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. we 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd.. 9,15 
Higes & Hill, Ltd.. 19,070 aS = 
swrence & Son. 18,694 — 57 0 0 
ned. 18,170 = 
Bowyer, L td. 17, 69 ) 1. 6 4412 0 
nee & Sons, Ltd. 17,92: 37 0 0 141 0 0 
ndall . 17,918 74 0 0 89 0 0 


Fr LONDON.—For the supply, etc., of certain plant 
required for the new sub-station to be erected at 
‘Vauxhall, for the London County Council :— 


(.) One 20-ton Overhead Travelling Hand-Crane. 


5 Sean er & 
Holt & W 
HL, Morris 


Footte & Milne, Ltd. copa 
W.T. Glover & Co., Lid. .... 
ohnson & Phillips, Ltd 
ern Hlectric Co., Ltd..... 
‘itish neue & Helsby y Cables, 


10,188 aw 


Co., Ltd 10,070 3 8 
Callender 
Co., Ltd. 10,062 6 5 
W. , Henle; 
: 9,897 17 3 
Sieméns Bro: 


& Co., Lte 9,761 19 0 


(iii.) Low-Tension Electric Cables. 
W. T. Glover &Co., Ltd.. £16,802 16 0 
v 16,202 18 0 


15,800 11 10 
15,610 17 10 
15,522 8 10 


Foote & Milne, Ltd, 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd . 
W, 1. Henley's Telegraph Wor! 


6o., Ltd. 15,499 12 3 
Callender's Ci 

Ltd. aes 15,401 10 9 

Western Electric Go., Ltd. 15,161 19 4 


(iv.) 
Bruce, Peebles, & Co., Ltd. (not to 


Rotary Converters. 


specification) seipheroseipors 214,646-50 0 
Blectric Construction Co., Ltd. ... 8,307 0 0 
British Thomson-Houston Co.,Ltd. 8,240 0 0 

Do. Alternative tenders—not tof @260 0 0 

specification... eC ones 
Be enyercan ame miccmicendl 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 6185 0 0 
Do. Alternative tender—n¢ 
specification 6,002 0 0 
General Electric Co., 6,149 0 0 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., Lid. 6089 10 0 


The Sstimates‘of the Chief Officer of Tramsays; com: 
parable with the tenders, are £300, £9,800, £15,500, and 
£6,300 for the overhead crane, high-tension cables, low- 
tension cables, and rotary converters respectively. 


LONDON.—For proposed motor garages and waiting 
and g depots at Halliday- 
street, W.C., for the Motor Supplies Company, accordin; 
to the drawings, specification, and super 
George Carter, architect, , Hollowa, 
structure and foundation Quantities supplied :— 
Smith & Sons g & Sons, Ltd i 
Woodward & Go. ... 2,547 | Grimvale & Yardle 
Lockwood & Saun- 

ders, Ltd. . 


[Architect’s estimate, £2,450. 


2,483 | 


PEROR’ 


Established 1834. 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


nstatement of buildings at 
sa, for the London County 


Counei 
. & H. F. 

Tri iggs & Co 

Lapthorne & Go. ’ Ltd. 497 


J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. £444 
H. Groves, Stockwell- 
street, Greenwich* 369 


PYLE.—For erection of four cottas at North 
Cornelly, Pyle, nr. Bridgend. For Me: Thoma. 


Rose Cottage, Pyle. Mr. A. T. James, a 
House, Pyle, near Bridgend : 


chitect, Ri 


J. Jackson 


vans, Grange:st., 
J. Magg & Co. 


Talbot* ...... 
| L. Williams & Sons .. 


SEWARDSTONE.—For various rep: to cotta 
in Albion-terrace, for the Metropolitan Water Board :— 


A. Porter. .. £1,126 0) Wall, Ltd. £874 0 
Jenni & Gren- Bate Br 788 0 

fell eae 970 0} Clemens Bro: 750 10 
H. Almond...... 940 0 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—For pulling down school, 
cottage, and houses in Regent-street, Nelson-terrace, 
and Ropery-street, for the Education Committee. 
Mr. E. G. Fletcher, Architect, Prince Regent-street, 
Stockton-on-Tees :— 


Law 


Bros... 


10) Co-operative So- 


Lancaster Bro 1s 0  £60' 10 
J. W. Bearpar 86 10| J. Wieicher, Nor 
G. EL Grey.......... 69 10|” ‘ton-on-Tees* ....:. 57 0 
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SLATE MERCHANTS. 


LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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Ham Hill Stone, 
Doultinge Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A, Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materia 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehon 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mil 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _terrag 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 


W7 ETAT! 
USE WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICK§& 


(Of the Finest Quality) 
FOR CONTRACT WORK? 


WHY ? 


B The Bricks are unifo 

E Less mortar is requir 

G Closer joints can be made. 

A, 15 per cent. more bricks can be laid per day. 

U Where light is required they need no whitewashing, 
S Saving of material and labour. 

E USED BY THE MILLION IN GERMANY, AMERICA, 


AND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


‘are made by the 

GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD, 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 

and can be deliyered in quantities of not less than Bit 

within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 26/-per 1,000, net 

Send for Free Samples. 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Lta., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, Hast Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, B.0 


Telephone : DALSTON! 
OGILVIE & C0 Heide” ben at We 
the late firm of W. 

BY Lascenizs & Co. I 

ill Bow. 

Kmhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, Wi 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
ESTIMA 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “ta 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floc 


The best materials and workmanship are supplies 


THE 


rench Asohalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted ip 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informatit 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


EWART 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


& SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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The Forecourt Gates to Drayton House. 


From Mr. J. Starkie Gardner’s “English Ironwork.” (See page 559.) 


THE FEES OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


[ would appear from a paper which 


M. Henri B 


anchard read before a 


recent Congress of French archi- 
s, and from certain resolutions which 


> submitted, 


that the system 


sh prevails in France for the re- 


eration of arc 
stablished on 
sas that ado 
; not give ge 
rage fee of 5 pe 


neral satisfaction. 


hitects—a system which 
pretty much the same 
ted in this country— 
The 
er cent. is considered an 


juate basis o 


pay for large public 


works, but it is not considered an 
adequate basis where small and private 
work is concerned—the kind of work 
which engages the attention of a large 
proportion of architects. Here, indeed, 
the 5 per cent. arrangement is considered 
far from being a sufficient compensation 
for the art, skill, and time employed on 
the work. M. Blanchard asks, therefore, 
that certain conditions should be formu- 
lated by the chief architectural societies 
in France—the Société Centrale, the 


Société des Architectes diplomés par le 
Gouvernement, and the Association 
Provinciale—by which the rate of pay 
should be regulated on a more equit- 
able basis, so as not only to include 
the actual time engaged on the work 
calculated on the practice of a liberal pro- 
fession, such as that of law or medicine, 
but also to take into consideration 
the special qualifications of the archi- 
tect and the particular type of work 
for which his services are sought. 


== 


funni 
: =~ 
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| 
accepts a commission. But that is 11 
case all the world over. Men in # 
osition are hors concours. But 
practice of architecture involving as 
does professional clements to which ft] 
ractice of painters and other’ artis 
are strangers, its exponents can scaree 
ook outside the conditions which goyel 
their own profession for guidance and pr’ 
cedents. In any case, the position of t) 
man who has “ arrived” should not mal 
\im indifferent to the kind of sweat! 
to which his younger or less fortumai 
srethren may, through the force 
circumstances, be subjected, and for whi 
the law, according to existing decision 
offers no remedy. Whether indeed ¢ 
architect be young or in the prime of lif 
whether he has attained eminence or 
position of respectable mediocrity, ¢ 
law fastens upon him so many responi 
bilities that his scale of charges shoul 
in proportion to his burden of risk a 
liability. The matter is summed up} 
observations which were made at ¢ 
earlier Congress, in which comparison W 
made between the practice of archite 
ture and that of other arts and profe 
sions. The painter and the sculptor, 
was pointed out, obtain the value 
their works; the physician and 
counsel charge fees in accordance Wi 
their status and merits. The couns 
may advise his client badly, the ¢a 


Pillar of Ornament and Gates. Designed by Tijou before 1690 for the Screen of the may be lost, yet his fees are paid, 
Fountain Garden at Hampton Court. mistaken diagnosis on the part of 
From Mr, J, Starkie Gardner’s “English Ironwork.” (Batsford.) physician may involve the death of 


M. Blanchard considers that it is within 
the scope of practical politics to formulate 
an average rate of fees which would 
assist an architect, in such cireum- 
stances, to ve at some arrangement 
with his cli more generally satisfac- 
tory than is at present the case. It is 
interesting to note that the r fixed 
by the Conseil Municipal of Paris are 
6 per cent. for the first 200,000 fr., 
decreasing by 4 per cent. for every 
200,000 fr. until 1,000,000 fr. are reached, 
when the fee is fixed at 4 per cent. for 
any subsequent increase of the total 
cost of the work. It remains, how- 
ever, to be added that where a 


of view or from some other cause, 
the amount of the fee is subject to 
proportionate augmentation to be 
assessed by the Conseil Municipal. In 
the contrary case, in which the respon- 
sibility and work of the architect is less, 
as, for instance, in the case of enclosing 
walls, paving, etc., his remuneration 
is subject to a diminution, the scale 
of which is again decided by the same 
authority. 

The discussion on M. Blanchard’s paper 
indicated that there is a considerable 
difference of opinion among French 
architects as to the advisability of 
attempting to change the present con- 
ditions under which architectural remu- 
neration is effected. Although 5 per cent. 
is the honorarium which generally 
prevails over the whole country, it does 
not appear to be recognised by law except 
in the case of public work. Some of the 
provincial societies would seem to have 
formulated a scale of charges which is 
adopted by their members and which 
works satisfactorily. French architects, 


the discussion sug 
encounter in the law courts a certain bias The archi 


general 


part of the judg 
and many of his confréres 


view, t 


minimum protective be 


chiefly 


patient, but the error is buried with hin 
sted, have to and the doctor receives his chequ 
t, on the other hand, alwa 
per cent.; but if he makes 
. Blanchard argued, mistake or is deceived justice may | 
supported his invoked against him; he may sufler 
to establish a pocket, in reputation, and his futu 
of charges, prospects be seriously affected. But it 
on account of the younger men, not so much with these issues of respo 


ly unfavourable to them on the receives 5 


nat 1b 1S neces: 


who have often to work for extremely _ sil lity and risk that M. Blanchard 
unremunerative fees. On the other concerned; it is rather with the fin 


hand, it 
architect who has “ arr 


much t 
painter 
mately 


was generally agreed that the issues of the artistic skill involved intl 
ed” isin pretty performance of his work in which | 
he Same position as the portrait seeks to establish for the architect equi 
of eminence who can approxi- able compensation. 

fix his own charges before he It may be observed in connexion wi 


Overthrow to Centre of Gates, Oakley Park, Cirencester. 
From Mr, J. Starkie Gardner's ‘ English Ironwork.” (Batsford.) 
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mestion of the fees of French 
tects that M- Blanchard seeks the 
ort of the three principal societies of 
tects who have their headquarters in 
s. There are, in:fact, many archi- 
ival societies in France ; and there is 
.e same time no country in which the 
s of an architect is more adequately 
mised and appreciated. The various 
ts of these societies act and counter- 
on each other for the general good 
ntchitecture as a whole; and in 
working for a high standard of 
tice the position of the architect 
ins greater distinction and influence. 
perhaps unnecessary to say that the 
tbership of any of these societies is 
finite guarantee of artistic or pro- 
onal qualification. They are not 
e unions. If men work together in 
corporate capacity for the advantage 
n art or craft, and incidentally for 
r own material advantage, it is 
atial that they should insist that a 
ain standard of efficiency, in the par 
lar art or craft, should be the raison 
'e of individual membership, If this 
ot held in view the wholesome influ 
» of the corporate body cannot be 
tained, and its degrees or diplomas 
only confer a meretricious distinc- 
|. It is necessary, however, to say 
f the constitution and conditions of 
mbership of the French societies vary 
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Balustrade of the Early XVIIIth Century. From a Mansion in Warwickshire. Probably 
of local craftsmanship. 


From Mr 


considerably from British custom. 


hope later to explain the various dis 
tinctions in the constitution of these 


ins‘itutions. 


No. 6, Forest-lane, Stratford. Drawn by Mr. G. G. Poston. 


From Mr, J. Starkie Gardner’s “English Ironwork.” (Batsford,) 


*s “English Ironwork.” (Bataford.) 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
IRONWORK.* 


O the student of the decorative 
treatment of ironwork in the 
XVIIth and -XVIIIth cen- 
turies Mr. Starkie Gardner’s 

ook will make a strong appeal. While 

we have had works illustrating examples of 
this period, no one has hitherto attempted 
to deal with the subject in an historical 
form, which, while giving a compre- 
nensive review of the craft during the 
period selected, is at the same time 
sufficiently condensed to come, with 
its numerous illustrations, within the 
convenient compass of an average text- 
ook, This aim is probably responsible 
for a slight disproportion m the space 
allotted to the various examples of the 
employment of ironwork, some two- 
thirds of the book being devoted to gates, 
while railings, balustrades, balconies, 
grilles, lamps, signs, and vanes are com-~ 
ssed into the remainder, with the 
result that staircases in particular hardly 
receive the attention they merit. It 1s 
true that Mr. Gardner in his Preface states 
that px nee has been given to exterior 
examples, as more liable to damage and 
decay, but it somewhat detracts from 
the value of a work planned on the lines 
of this one to exclude typical and 
characteristic work because it happens 
to have a roof over it. 

Having relieved our mind of the most 
important criticism to which this book 
seems open, we must in fairness add that 
had it been entitled and dealt with gates 
alone it would still have been a valuable 
contribution on its subject. We rather 
think that Mr. Gardner felt, and rightly 
felt, that in the gate and its adjuncts 
the smith found and solved all the most 
difficult problems of his art—certainly 
no other branch of his work calls for 


—— |} 
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Fanlight for Drapers’ Hall. From the Original Design by Robert Adam. 


From Mr. J. Starkie Gardner’s “En 


gates illustrated and described in this 
work is ‘alone sufficient excuse for its 
production. : 

After a brief introductory chapter on 
medieval methods, , folloyed by one 
dealing with the art as’ practised in the 
obean period, the author brings us 
to the sudden and revolutionary develop 
ments due to the skilful craftsmanship 
of Jean Tijoa, who, coming over with the 
‘Prince and Princess of Orange, was at 
ithe time of his advent already a master 
‘in his art far more accomplished anc 
Sophisticated than any English smith of 


this period 
Whether Tijow’s influence was in every 
way for the best may perhaps be 


doubted. Mr. Gardner takes the view that 
Sir Christopher Wren, for one, considerec 
his work florid and overloaded ; but his 
knowledge of Renaissance ornament anc 
his technical skill placed-him head. and 
shoulders above “his competitors; anc 
resulted in his becoming the dominatiny 
influence in English ironwork for the 
next half-century. His work has been 
criticised as less characteristic of meta 
ian that of earlier date; and certainly 
much of his foliage is somewhat over 
modelled and too independent of 
structure, Mr, Gardner attributes these 
defects to the fact that Tijou himsel 
ypears to have been an embosser, ant 
verefore inclined to smother the actua 
smithing with his acanthus rosettes, 
masks, dtaperies, etc. The influence o 
Daniel Marot on his designs is 
noted, 

To what extent the great output of 
wrought-ironwork in the earlier half 
of the XVITIth century was due to the 
men who had assisted Tijou is not quite 
clear, but it is obvious that it was lare 
influenced by his methods, more i 
cularly in the case of Robert Bakewell 
and the brothers Roberts. Mr. Gardner 
illustrates many beautiful examples of 
forecourt screens and gates dating from 
this period, in which the verticality of 
the simpler portions is admirably con 
trasted with and set off by the more 
elaborate scroll work in the oyerthrows 
and in panels. Unfortunately, while 
in the country the taste for the landscape 
garden resulted in the removal of many 
of these screens, commercial considera- 
tions have proved hardly less destruc- 
tive in our cities, and those remainine 
have, in many cases, been shifted to 
form park entrances and divorced from 


also 


From Mr, J. Sturkie Ga 


ish Ironwork.” (Batsford,) 


the pnildines they 
designed to enhance. 

We now come to the ctinie: when the 
architect begins to exercise a controlling 
influence over-the crafts. Gibhs’s “ Book 
of Architecture,” published in 1728, is 
given as. the first work of an architect 
ta include designs for wrought-ironwork. 
Three of his examples of forecourt 
sereens are reproduced by Mr. Gardner, 
who points out that they are la sely based 
on the work at Versailles; in his view they 
mark the doom of smitheraft as a fine 
art—a view that it is not easy to accept, 

they are obviously based on lines 
ypropriate to the work of the smith, 
and do not appear to preclude his 
practice of his art in any way except in 
respect of its due subordination to a 
general architectural scheme. 

Our author uses this text as the basis 
of an appeal that the architect should 
give more freedom to the craftsman in 
the design of his special work, claiming 
that whenever and wherever art reached 
its noblest expression there were master 
craftsmen and maitres ornamentistes held 


were originally 


fee 


Model of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s Frigate on 


Rochester Town Hall: about 1708. 


rd 
atsford.) 


“English Tronwork,”” 
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in honour and esteem; but that in q 
days for a craftsman to become kn 
may too often debar him from arehite 
work, on which, as things are, he n 
mainly depend.. We confess that 
canhot believe that such an assertio 
justified by facts, as we have ‘aly 
found that the architect is eager 
welcome the imaginative and intelli 
craftsman, provided he is free from 
vanity that prompts him to insist on 
exaltation of his own craftsmanship 1 
manner that would detract from 
harmony of the whole design of wh 
it must nece tily form a part. 

Wrought-ironwork is not so com 
cated in its technique as to be bey 
the range of the architect’ comy 
hension, and Mr. Gardner re thi 
the tribute he pays to the work of Rol 
Adam in this branch of design. 

In the space allotted to other brane 
of smith’s work some excellent illusi 
tions of stair ramps and fanlights 
given, including a number of the lati 
reproduced from the desi publis! 
by Joseph Bottomley, in the style of 
Adam brothers, many of which may § 
be seen in our London streets. The ill 
trations of vanes and weathercocks 
hardly up to the standard of the rest 
the book, but, taking the work ak 
Whole, it is undoubtedly a sound apy 
ciation of the position taken by ironw 
among the arts of the Renaissance 
England. 


———_+-@-+—__—_. 


THE RJ.B A. AND THE 
STRALIAN CAPITAL 


IAS AOWEVER keenly the necess 
E will be regretted, it . will 
generally recognised’ that, 
the circumstances, the Tnstit 
had no option but to request its memb 
not to take part in the competition 
the new Australian Capital? * Ib 
possible that the expression” of its ¢ 
approval at this late stage in the proce 
ings will inflict some harc ship on in 
vidual members Who may haye ‘start 
designs in the confident expectation # 
the conditions would ultimately 

brought into line with the Institut 
requirements. In this expectation ¢ 
Institute may have shared, and may ha 
thought that,” negotiations “being 

progress, it was more courteous to refre 
from taking definite action while the 
was a hope of bringing them to a success! 
conclusion. 

Where great distances are involved 
certain amount of delay may be unayol 
able. It is understood, moreover, th 
the Institute, fully recognising the nee 
sity for’prompt action; made immedia 
representations to the High Comm 
sioner, who. communicated with 1| 
Government direct by cable. This necé 
sity, however, not being so apparent 
the Australian Government, their rep 
took its leisurely course through #l 
usual channels of official correspondent 
In consequence 1 position is created th 
is most unsatisfactory and altogeth 
unbusinesslike. In order. to 
similar trouble in the future the Institw 
might perhaps think it worth while 1 
consider the advisability. of immediatel 
and as a matter of routine, announeil 
its disapproval of every unsatisfactol 
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tpetition the moment it appears and 
bre negotiations are entered into with 


| promoters. 


This disapproval could 


Withdrawn as soon as the conditions 
e brought into conformity with its 


ulations. 


Competitors 


would then 


w from the very first moment exactly 


e they stood, and hardships might 
voided which var 


e sometimes apt to 


alop into vrievances. 


i Should not be 


forgotten, however, 


) it is not always a hardship to be 
rented from taking part in a badly- 


aged 


competition. 


however 


But, 


such hardships may be, it is impos- 


: altogether to ignore the fac 
present a: 


i under the 


that, 
ment, 


ne 


y member of the Institute is in a 
tion to acquaint himself with its 
lations, and should be able in the 
mity of cases to judge for himself 
ther a set of conditions is in con- 


ity with them. 


it is obvious that they are not, any 


iber who starts 


before the Institute 


given its sanction appears to do so 


IS own risk. 


ob everyone perhaps can altogether 


stand what it 


ig, progressive, 


must mean to the 


and up-to-date archi- 


, with reputations to make, whom the 


ralian Minister 


expects to compete, 


eliberately stand aside from what 
appear the chance of a lifetime ; 


they 
se—i 
that 
urable 


the Aus 
the. sort 
man. 


desires is 


are just the very men who will 
ralian 


Minister does 
reputation an 
not to be 


of 


2 by disloyalty to the best traditions 


$ profession. 
ter all, however 
‘idua 


hard it may be on 


members of the profession, it is 


er still on the people of Australia. 
perhaps is only as it should; be, 


he responsibility 


for this lamentable 


) is not on the architects, but on the 


ral Government. 


Regie serge, 
NOTES. 

Alfred THE memorial exhibition 

evens, _ of the models and drawings 
of Alfred Stevens just: 

sd at the Tate Gallery will be 

med by all architects, for no 


sh sculptor (without extending the 


arison to 

ssed at the 
of individua 
the construc: 
cation of his 
ed some lack of 


other 
same time such a 
expression combined 
ive 
art. 


countries) has 


and decorative 
Alfred Stevens 
appreciation in his 


ne, and his fame is, at it were, still 


1e making. 
own, even to t 
ngland; and, 
er of the same 
» but certainly 
S, possesses a 

The Memoria 


His 
he ayer ii 
abroad, the Belgian 


work is 


name, an excellent 


not a man of equal 
considerable reputa- 


Committee who are 


nsible for the initiation in the case 


e Tate Gallery 


Exhibition, and for 


allery which henceforward will be 


ily reserved 
anner of the 


or 


his work, after 
Turner and Watts 


tions, owes its origin largely to 


, while 


and appreciation of Pro- 
he bust of Stevens 


to be seen at the entrance to 
gallery is by Professor Lantéri— 
nen of French nationality who have 


so largely 


identified 


with the 
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progress of the modern art movement in 
England. In this connexion it is interest- 
ing to recall the astonishment which 
Rodin, a sculptor of a very different 
method, expressed a few years ago on 
first seeing the work of Alfred Stevens, 
and his surprise that British sculpture 
possessed a man of such qualities, Alfred 
Stevens was an artist of considerable 
versatility ; his drawings and portraits, 


while ting one in the understanding 
of his main tendency, are none the less 


interesting on their own account. And 
we are glad to think that the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and the ‘Tate Gallery now share in 
the possession of a practically complete 
representative collection of his works. 


We notice in the announce- 

London Offices @°™t_ of the arrangements 
Competition. for the preliminary com- 
petition for offices for the 


Port of 


Port of London Authority that the 
momoters intend to reserve to them- 
selves the right to invite six architects, 


other than the competitors in the pre- 
iminary competition, to take part in the 
inal one. If this is intended to be 
simply and solely a right held in reserve 
to be exercised only in case of urgent 
necessity, no great objection need be taken 
o it. For a variety of reasons it may 
Sometimes happen that designers of 
ability stand out, and that a preliminary 
Competition produces no design worth 
yuilding. In such a case no one would 
grudge the promoters the desire to obtain 
one that is, and we assume that it is 
simply for this purpose that this right 
is reserved. As in this particular case 
there is no reason to anticipate any 
difficulty, the promoters should have no 
sion to exercise it. If, however, 
there is the slightest danger that anyone 
should make the mistake of taking this 
as a hint that if he happens to be too 
busy or too indifferent to enter the first 
competition at his own expense he has 
only to wait for an invitation to take 
part in the second at the promoters’ 
expense, it might be only kind to 
undeceive him at once. Recent experience 
in a somewhat similar form of procedure 
is not altogether encouraging. The 
exercise of this right was not found 
ssary in the Wesleyan Hall Com- 
flon, and in that for the London 
County Council building nothing was 
more noticeable or more freely commented 
upon at the time than the fact that so 
few of those who were specially invited 
justified their invitation, and that those 
who did justify it were the very ones who 


might be expected to compete whether 
they were invited or not. This latter 


significant fact points to the conclusion 
that, unless they are sure of an invitation 
to the final competition, all the most 
competent men will enter the preliminary 
one. A chance to distinguish them- 
selves, a fair field and no favour is what 


really attracts them. Given these 
essentials, the Port. of London Authority 
need have no. fear that. the best 


men will not compete in the first com- 
petition. There is no harm, however, in 
holding in reserve the right to invite 
others in case of accidents, provided it is 
distinctly understood that there is no 
deliberate intention of using it without 
adequate excuse. 
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Tue Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Archi- 
tects has done wisely in 
drawing the attention of 
those responsible for the care of our 
churches to the risks they run from fire. 
Periodical examination of heating 
apparatus and electric installations is 
advised, and the necessity for competent 
supervision of new installations is empha- 
sised in view of the fact that these are 
frequently the cause of the deplorable 
destruction of works which it is impossible 
to replace. | Further suggestions refer to 
insurance policies, and it is pointed out 
that stained glass, organ, fittings, and 
furniture are frequently undervalued, 
and the amount of the insurance | 
proved entirely inadequate for their 
proper reinstatement. 


Preservation 
of Churches 


from Fire. 


THE term vandalism as we 
understand it does not 
merely apply to the act of 
doing away with, or improving out of 
artistic existence by indiscreet restoration 
a building sanctified by its aye ; it applies 
with equal force to any unwarrantable 
interference with comparatively modern 
structures which possess sufficient quality 
to express in some way or other the spirit 


Balliol College 
Chapel. 


of their time. There are few more 
representative buildings of the latter 
type than Balliol College Chapel, and 
none perhaps which expresses more 


adequately a momentous intellectual and 


religious movement, such as the ‘Trac- 
tarian movement at Oxford. Ili 3s, 
further, the work of one of the most 
individual architects of his time. To do 


away with such a building without more 
reasonable cause than at present appears 
would be an act of vandalism of a very 
wanton character. The building is in 
good repair, increased accommodation is 
not, we gather, demanded. So there is, 
prima facie, no reasonable justification 
even for the suggestion of such a change. 
But—and we would wish to emphasise 
this—a wealthy patron appears who wishes 
to see erected on its site a replica of the 
still older building, now, of course, gone 
for ever, designed from an old print. 
That is to say, Butterfield’s Chapel, 
which is not only a work which evokes 
as architecture the admiration of Mr. 
Norman Shaw and many others entitled 
to express an opinion on architectural 
merit, but which also, according to 
others, gives architectural expression to a 
movement of the widest inter has to 
be demolished at the will of a person 
possessed with sufficient wealth to gratify 
it. It will be seen that the principles 
behind the issues at stake in the present 
instance are considerable, and if we were 
to apply them over a larger area (as we 
might) evil and destructive. No building 
of more or less national importance would 
be safe. 


Tue following is taken 
from “lhe OfficeWindow ” 
of Tuesday’ Daily 
Chronicle, and we hope it may catch the 
eye of any or every future Mr. * Trust 
Smelter,” and that the point may not be 
lost by anyone who may chance to read 
what our contempora - 

“Mr. Smelter 'Tru 
coagulated under str 


“Real Old- 


Fashioned.” 


Stokes 
s of spa 
a house in Conneeticut, and it is § 


(the name is 
>) is building 
ving. to be 
Most of it was built from 
L 


real old-fashioned. 


our battleship Wellington, which Mr. Stokes 
hought for 50,600/. Now he has bought a 
Suffolk manor-house of the Tudor period. Halt 
of it is there already, the other half will be there 
in the spring. The combination should be 
striking when Mr. Smelter Stokes has com- 
pleted his freak house. One of these days we 
may’ wake up to find Westminster Abbey 
missing. And to rediscover i the dining- 
room-—with the Hippodrome close at hand as 
the drawing-room—in the splendid home ot 
another Mr. Trust Smelter—if that is his 
‘eonfounded name.” 


As tHe ownership of 


Mortar at) attorshe ‘astle as 
aTetisreball Tattershall  ¢ ae nas 
Castle. lately been brought so 


much before public notice 
in connexion with the removal of 
its famous fireplaces, it may interest 
our readers to know that a specimen 
of the mortar employed in its rection 
was included in the analyses made 
and quoted in an article on ancient 
mortar published in the Builder of 
February 11, 1893. The mortar contained 
24°83 per cent. of lime. The sand 
employed consisted of two different 


kinds, the greater portion consisting of 


small sharp grains of good quality, the 
remainder being somewhat rounded and 
water-worn. The relationship of lime to 
sand was as 1 to 1°75, whereas in the 
present jerry mortar the relation is often 
only 1 of lime to as much as 7 of sand. 
Though the proportion of lime is satis- 
factory, the percentage of amorphous 
silica existing as hydrated silicate of lime 
is comparatively low, namely, 3°05 per 
cent. On the whole, therefore, the 
mortar for excellence in durability cannot 
be compared with that of Tintern Abbey, 
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THE LATE MR. D. G. DRIVER. 

_A’ menting of the Architectural Associa 
tion was held on Monday at Tufton-street, 
Westminster, §.W., Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. A. 
Hall, and confirmed, 


‘The President 

said the next business was of great sadness, 
for it fell to him to announce the death of 
their Secretary, Mr. Driver. This sudden 
event took place early on Saturday morn- 
ing, and so far they had no particulars 
concerning it; they had only heard that Mr. 
Driver died suddenly. They all knew that 
their Secretary had been out of health for 
many months, culminating in a breakdown 
last summer, when he was obliged to go 
away for eight weeks. He returned from 
his holiday apparently quite strong and well, 
but he could not have really recovered, and 


|NovVEMBER 17, (9L1. 


as a mark of respect to their late Secretar 
This he was sure they would all agree to 
a small indication from the general body 
members of the Association of their de 
feeling in the matter, and their realisati 
of the great loss which they had sustaine 
He had only to remind them that Mr. Driy 
was appointed Secretary exactly twer 
years ago, and that during the whole of th 
time he had devoted all his energies—a 
he might say all his time, for he worked ea 
and late—to the best interests of the Assoc 
tion. They would all miss their old frien 
the Association as a society would miss h 
as an earnest worker and as a devoi 
adherent. 


Mr, A. T. Bolton, 

in moving a vote of condolence to| 
relatives of the deceased, said he 4 
anxious to do so, as being, he believed, 

member on the Council longest acquaini 
with Mr. Driver. It was, as the Presid 
had mentioned, twenty years since 1] 
Driver came to them, and it seemed diffic 
to think of the Association without ht 
although there were two or three in the fo 
besides himself who could remember the ¢ 
before, when the Association was conducted 
the zeal and self e of honorary sé 
taries alone. Bwver since Mr. Driver had b 
with them he had worked with the most 
detatigable zeal and the most wonde} 
good temper, devoting himself to putt 
fhe Association on a splendid business f 
ing. Their Secretary never became @ 0 
official’: the seemed to remain the fri 
of all and to know everybody. He | 
speaker) never knew anyone less bound 
with red tape, and it was characteristit 
him that any suggestion for the good of 
Association he would immediately see in 
best light and give excellent support to 
Council in carrying it out. Mr. Driver hac 
other inter except those of the Ass 
tion, and he (the speaker) well knew 1 
after long and complicated Council meeti 
when everyone else had left at a very 

hour—in the old days that was, when 

Council was not so businesslike—it fell 


‘thy f 7 <2 sometimes since his return, although he 
Whitby Abbey, or even Fountains appeared well and strong to most, it peered Mr. Driver ‘to put all the proceedings 
Abbey. to some of them that the effects of his ill order. He managed everything in quit 
qm ness were still upon him. He (the Presi wonderful way, thanks to a marvel 
Tx the wholly unexpected dent) feared that that must have been the capacity for detail and a wonderful mem 
The Late Mr. e wholly unexpecte case. He was going to ask Mr. Arthur At the time when he (the speaker) under 
D. G. Driver. and greatly-regretted death Bolton to move a vote of condolence with the mastership of the Day School he w 
* of Mr. D. G. Driver the Mr. Driver’s relatives, and Mr. Keen to have been very unwilling to do so but 
Architectural Association lose a singu- second it, and afterwards, acting on the his knowledge of the unfailing assistane 
larly devoted d able S far Rose decision of the Council, to adjourn the would receive from Mr. Driver, who 
arly devoted and able Secretary, whose ordinary meeting arranged for that night always ready to give up his time to sug 


record of twenty years’ service covers a 
period of great importance and activity 
in the history of the Association. His 
advent marked a parting of the ways, for 
soon after his appointment the modern 
necessities made it imperative for the 
Association to abandon, to some extent, 
the old voluntary system which had 
served so well in the past for a more 
progressive educational policy, and much 
of the work necessary to carry out the 
important developments which have given 
us the Association we know to-day fell 
upon Mr. Driver and the staff. He 
-ombined many of the qualities which 
make an ideal Secretary, not the least 
| being great capacity for the duties of the 
| permanent head of a large and progressing 
society and a readiness to assist— with a 
cheerfulness which made the service 
appear almost a personal matter —all who 
applied to him for information or help. 
It may be said of him more than of 
anyone else we know that his readiness 
to oblige others, often involving no 
little trouble and self-sacrifice, had 
become part of his nature, and his cheerful 
willingness and engaging friendliness 
endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact and is the secret of his 
popularity and success. As we have 
already said, the Association have lost a 
most able Secretary, and they will find it 
no easy matter to fill his place. 


The Late Mr. D. G. Driver. 
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as by which things could be carried out 
ie best way. A long list of Past-Presi- 
3 of the Association knew the value of his 
ces, and had expressed their indebtedness 
qe Secretary for his help. Mr. Driver 
to be present not only at the meetings 
ie Association, but he often attended the 
tute meetings as well, and members were 
ys glad to see him. If anyone resigned 
the Association it fell to Mr. Driver to 
now they could get the resignation with- 
He would write round for subscrip- 
for special objects, and, in short, he 
ed to have no object in life except the 
jerity and progress of the sociation, 
recollection that would linger in many of 
Memories would be that of Mr. Driver's 
of mind on the eve of some A.A. function, 
ar, visit, or meeting that he had an idea 
t be a failure. If you ran across him 
then, it meant attending, for he would 
mvey to you that nothing else could avert 
ter to the A.A. that it became impossible 
fuse. It, would be difficult for the Associa 
to find anyone with such admirable 
ties to succeed him. 


Arthur Keen 

he was glad to bear his testimony as 
who knew the work of Mr. Driver 
nately, and he could testify gladly as to 
qualities shown by their Secretary on 
occasions. One thought of him as a 
id of many years’ standing and as the 
id of many friends, and one envied him 
iat position. He had always been struck 
he fact that wherever Mr. Driver went 
_ excursions or anywhere—if he hap- 
d to meet a man who had not been with 
1 for a long time he not only knew him, 
could tell all about him. They would 
, their Secretary more than they could 
k of at present, and it seemed extra- 
nary that they could have a meeting 
out him. He would always look back 
i the greatest pleasure to his association 
1 Mr. Driver, who, as had been said, 
spared himself in any way for the 
| of the Association; he devoted himself 
y and mind to its best interests, and they 
ld find it difficult to get anyone to do the 
« in the able way in which it had been 
ied out. 


G. E. Nield 

he should like to associate himself with 
vote of condolence, as he regarded Mr. 
rer as a particularly old friend. The 
mony that had been borne was perfectly 
rate; it did not matter how long one 
ed away from the Association, one was 
wys remembered by Mr. Driver, and if 


wanted ‘information or help he was 
ys ready and willing to give every 
stance. 


he motion was then agreed to in silence, 
the members present rising from their 
s as the President put the motion. 

he President said there was one an- 
ncement to make as to the conversazione 
nged for Noyember 24 at. Tufton-street. 
Council had had the matter under con- 
tion, and they had decided that the 
wish of their Secretary was. always that 


work of the ociation should go on 
out hindrance, and it was felt. that it 
ld have been Mr. Driver's. wish that 


conversazione should be held on the date 


nged. 


1e next’ ordinary meeting. of the Associa- 


will be ‘heldon November 27, when 
aper entitled ‘Thoughts . on Jacobean 
hitecture? will be. read. by . Mr. 
hur IT. Bolton. 

—— 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Civil Enginee 
t the last meeting of this Institution, on 
sday, two papers were read, the first 
g@ on “The Loch Leven Water-Power 
‘ks,’ by Mr. A. H. Roberts, M.Inst.C.E. 
site of the reservoir is favourably con- 
ed for storage purp , and the full 
rvoir is about 74, miles in length and 
ile in breadth. Its greatest. dept is 75 ft., 
it impounds over 20,000. million gallons 
vater. The Blackwater dam is 3,112 ft: in 
th, with a maximum height of 86 ft., its 
surface being 1,068 ft. above Ordnance 
im. Atkout half its length is formed as 
aste-weir in six horizontal steps of 6 in, 
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each. ‘The foundation is of an exceptionall, 
sound character; only a few feet of the 
face beds had to be removed to obtain a satis- 
factory foundation. The second paper was 
entitled “The Hydro-Electric Plant in_the 
British Aluminium Company’s Factory at Kin- 
lochleven,”’ by Mr. F. Sonnenschein, 
Assoc. M.Inst,C.9. 
The Concrete Institute. 

At the twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of the Concrete Institute on the 9th inst. at 
Denison House, Westminster, 8.W., an address 
was delivered by Sir Henry Tanner, Presi- 
dent, of which the following is an abstrac 

““This Institute has now been in existence 
some three and a half years, and as this is 
the first Presidential address that has been 
presented it seems to be a fitting oppor- 
tunity for taking stock of the work it has 
done during that period, and in so doing 1 
may touch upon matters to which I have re- 
ferred on other occasions. As some of you 
are aware, it came into being at a luncheon 
given by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs at the Ritz 
Hotel in July, 1908, and Lord Plymouth was 
elected first. President, 

The membership is distributed approxi- 
matély as follows: 350 in London, 260 in the 
country, and 260 abroad; while the profes 
sions, etc., are represented by 582 engineers, 
ninety-one architects and thirty- 
one concrete specialists, f 


y-five chemists 
and cement manufacturers, and twenty-eight 
contractors. 

Less interest appears to be taken in the 
papers read and discussions thereon than was 
formerly the case, while it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain papers which are at 
once suitable and of sufficient interest. It is 
desirable, therefore, that the causes which give 
rise to this state of things which has arisen 
ould be inquired into and remedied. 

Concrete and reinforced concrete form parts 
only of structures, frequently there is much 
steelwork and other materials involved includ- 
ing heavy timbering, either permanent or in 
false work. 

It is considered, therefore, that structural 
engineering being so intimately connected 
with our special subject might well be regarded 
as coming within our purview and that papers 
on such matters should be read and discussed. 
This is particularly the case having regard to 
the large number of engineer members. This 
can be done without in any way trenching 
on the prerogative of other societies, as there 
is no Institute dealing particularly with such 
subjects. I hope that the results which this 
Committee may arrive at will be to the dis- 
tinct advantage of the members. 

The Committee is empowe: 
energetic steps to foster the structural 
eng ing side, and thus we see how in 
future we shall in effect be not only a Con- 
crete Institute, but.an Institution of Struc- 
fural Engineers as well. With the extended 
field as indicated akove in which practically 
all our members are interested, and the 
majority actively engaged theréin, our work 
should be much more valuable and our 
membership influenced accordingly. 

In this connexion T cannot but think that 
membership requires better classification, and 
could usefully be rearranged on the lines of 
several of the. engineering societies. In the 
future also it may be possible and advisable 
for us to hold an examination in advanced 
structural engineering, which shall in no way 
trench upon the examinations of other bodies, 
but be supplemental thereto.. Such prospects 
of extended scope for the energies of members 
is encouraging. 

Further, I think that-much more use might 
be made of the Journal. Many members and 
others must be in possession of information 
which would be of the greatest value to their 
krethren, while short articles of approved 
quality and matter would, I believe, be 
welcomed by the Council. The Journal 
should be issued regularly at intervals not 
exceeding three months. 

I am pleased to be able to say that the 
Institute of Civil Engineers has taken up the 
subject ‘of reinforced . concrete through the 
Committee which it appointed some time ago, 
and to which. my name was added in June 
of last year, and a considerable sum of money 
has been devoted to experiments which are 
in process of being carried out, and I hope for 
much advantage from what I may regard as 
the co-operation of that Institute. ‘There is 
no doubt that experiments are needed in this 
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country with a view to obtain a consistent and 
complete series based on materials to be ob- 
tained here and mixed and tested under 
similar conditions. At the present time we 
liave to rely on experiments in America 
Germany, and France with cement of varying 
character and local aggregate, and it would 
be of the greatest advantage if these could 
be repeated in some cases at intervals for some 
rs; the improvement in strength being so 
great. Perhaps this want may be removed. 

For some time past the Joint Committee 
appointed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, upon which we are represented, 
have had under consideration the revision of 
its first report, and the revised edition was 
published several months ago in a much more 
handy form than before, and at the small 
price of 1s. As Chairman of the Committee 
1 desire to thank the members of the Sub 
Committees, upon whom the work really fell, 
for their labours so freely given; while it is 
satisfactory to think that this report, so far 
E ccepted generally as the basis 
of local regulations for governing buildings 
of this character. These regulations require 
to be framed in such a way that they can be 
amended in order to keep pace with the 
acquisition of fuller and more complete know- 
ledge, which will no doubt come in due time. 
The importance of being able to do this is 
shown by it having been necessary for the 
London County Council to obtain an Act of 
Parliament in order to make such alterations 
and additions to its Building Act to admit of 
reinforced concrete being used in an adequate 
way, and so preventing the development for 
a method of construction which has been pro- 
ceeding in America and on the Continent at 
a pace consider in advance of this country, 
and at a saving of much money, while under 
suitable conditions it is a far better method of 
construction to adopt for safety, as in the case 
of countries liable to seismic disturbances. 

However, with the approval by the Local 
Government Board of the London County 
Council by-laws, after submission to several 
societies, including ourselves, for observations, 
it may be expected that there will be a con- 
siderable extension in the use of reinforced 
concrete in London, as also in other parts of 
the country; other cities having also taken 
steps to admit of such methods of construction 
being used, and it may be hoped that the 
list may be much extended. 

The preparation of such reports and the 
adoption of by-laws regulating the case of 
reinforced concrete must tend to standardisa- 
tion in design, and this must prove all for good. 
fortunately been fairly free from 
any us failures in reinforced concrete 
construction, but experiences in America and 
on the Continent show that there is need for 
watchfulness. Although most of the failures 
lave been attributed to kad construction and 
the ignorance or carelessness of contractors 
und their employees, cutting in design may 
have been a contributory cause 

It is interesting to note that the American 


it goes, 


Joint’ Committee on Concrete, which some 
time ago, like our own Joint Committee, 
issued an interim or first report, has now 


under consideration a further report. brought 
up to date. 

lhe Board of Education appointed a Com 
mittee to inquire into the question of economy 
in building, and as fo whether buildings of a 
more temporary nature could not ve well 


he brought into use. Reinforced concrete 
came in for its share of the discussion, but 
the estimates of cost varied largely, from 


33 per cent. less to 10 per cent. more than for 
ordinary building. No difference of locality 
will account for these variations. It seemed 
to me that witne having a more intimate 
knowledge of the cost of such buildings might 
have, been called, while it should be possible 
to standardise such buildings and so effect 
considerable economy. , There can be no ques- 
tion of the greater desirability of, structures 
of these materials with a minimum expense 
for maintenance, 1 cost’ for heating, con- 
crete keing a good non-conductor, while the 
reduced cube must make for economy. A 
loan period of thirty years was referred to, 
while the usual loan period for schools of 
ordinary construction was stated to be: fifty 
years. It is impossible to understand the 
difference in treatment. It is very little good 
encouraging specific proposals for the use of 
novel materials or methods © for public 
elementary schools when such differences cf 
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treatment prevail, and in effect penalising 
any new system of building, while local by- 
laws make no special provision proper to the 
use of reinforced concrete. In order, however, 
to remove this last difficulty it was suggested 
in the report that legislation should be 
promoted to exempt school buildings, the 
plans of which had been approved by the 
Board of Education from the operation of 
local building by-laws. It also recommended 
that the building regulations of the Board of 
Education should be revised with the same 
object, of removing obstruction. 

The Council inaugurated a series: of lectures 
of an elementary character given by Mr. 
R. W. Vawdrey during the spring, which were 
fairly well attended, but we can scarcely hope 
to effect much good in competition with the 
courses given at the London County Council 
Schools and under the auspices of the London 
and other Universities, which have the advan 
tage of testing atus, ete., and are 
generally better equipped. ‘This is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of the Council. 

The Standing Committees of the Institute 
have done good service; the new notation 


appears likely to ke adopted generally in 
English-speaking countries, and its adoption 


is now being considered in America, with, I 
understand, reasonable hopes of success. We 
have already intimated that we shall be happy 
to co-operate with the American Joint Com- 
mittee in endeavouring to arrive at some 
common notation. 

Useful papers have been read before the 
Institute during the past sessions, and among 
those of last session that read by Mr. R. W. 
Vawd on “The Dissociation of Competi- 
tive Designs and Tenders’’ is one of much 
interest to many. 

Competition in reinforced concrete work has 
now proceeded to inordinate lengths, and it 
would seem that we have obtained the chief 
advantage to be derived from competition in 
design and that steps should be taken to put 
some limit to it, To effect this designers 
must be placed more in the position of con- 
sultants, and not so closely associated with 
contracting firms as has hitherto been the 
case. 

Much is said about the architectural treat 

ment of concrete, and that that 
should be appropriate to the mater This 
subject was dealt with by Professor Beresford 
Pite in a most interesting paper, and we hope 
that the discussion may be continued in a full 
meeting later on. The subj is a difficult 
one, and formed one of the items to be dis- 
cussed at the International Congress of Arc 
tects, but although there was some discr 
it was considered that the time was not 
for any resolution to ke moved. he great 
desive is to make the whole building of rein 
forced concrete, including the external walls, 
and developing some new method of archi 
tectural treatment. 
I now come to the future. The Institute 
has a strong Council and an energetic 
Secretary, who are anxious that the Institute 
should take its proper place in the scientific 
world, and the members look for information 
and general assistance. 

To some extent, as I have shown, the 
Council has devoted itself to meeting this 
want, and is, I think, fully alive to the 
necessity of obtaining good papers, but the 
great difficulty is to obtain the offer of them. 
fhveryone should therefore use his influencé in 
this direction. After all, Institutions of this 
nature are established for mutual information, 
and it is the business of all members to assist 
in this object. 

It may be thought that my remarks have 
a pessimistic tendency, but that is not in- 
tended, my desire being to urge all our 
members to take what part they can in the 
work of the Institute for the benefit of all. 
With the extension of our scope to include 
structural engineering in its broad aspect we 
shall have a wider outlook and a future of 
great usefulness with a possibility of a con- 
siderable increase in membership. I therefore 
conclude-with feelings of the most optimistic 
character. 


Bristol Association of Engineers. 

The first dinner of the-current session was 
held at the Imperial Hotel, Clifton, under the 
Presidency of Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower. ‘The 
President, before giving his address on 
“Modern Engineering Practice in Sewerage 
and Sewage Disposal Works,” made a few 
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general remarks. He. said they were 
commencing the eighteenth session, and gave 
some particulars as to the organisation, forma- 
tion, and past work of the Association. It 
appeared that some sixty-eight papers had 
been read and discussed, and numerous visits 
had been paid to works. The President, in 
the course of his address, said :—‘“It is a 
pleasing aspect for engineers on looking out 
over the face of the world to see how much 
of the real: progress of civilisation is due to 
their efforts, and how proud of this fact must 
every engineer be, no matter in what branch 
of engineering he may be engaged. The self- 
satisfaction that comes from having created 
something which is of positive benefit to his 
fellow-man is indeed worth all the trouble, 
and the greater the effort put forth the 
greater the satisfaction. A judicious blending 
of -physical exercises, including the art of 
national and self defence, with sound scientific 
and practi education on lines most; fitted 
for the career it is intended the yonth to 
follow, is, 1 consider, what is desirable, and 
with this object in view there should he 
greater co-ordination amongst the many educa- 
sts at the present 


now 


tional institutions than ex 
time.” 


—_—_+-»--____ 
GENERAL NEWS. 
Professional Announcements. 
C. Orlando Law, architect, and sur- 
s us to note that he has changed 
from ‘‘ Dacre House,’’ Arundel- 
street, Strand, W.C.; to 15, Rossetti-man- 
sions, Cheyne-gardens, §8.W. We_ should 
like, as courteously as possible, to’ intimate to 
Mr. Law that the mitials ‘ L.R.t.B.A. 
used after his name are not considered per- 


Lic.R.1.B./ or ‘Licentiate 
is the approved form. 

We regret to announce that Mr. Geo. Stanley 
Rees, architect, of Calgary, Alta, Canada, 
while in the enjoyment of what seemed to be 
the best of health, has been stricken by. a 
stroke of paraly: For three days his life 
was despaired and now, he is’ denied the 
power of speech. Hopes are ‘entertained ® of 
his complete ‘recovery. 

The Architectural Association Conyersazione.| 

The Council of the Architectural Associa- 
tion have decided that: the annual conyer- 
sazione; arrangedto -take’ place’ on the 
23rd inst. at Tufton-street, S.W., shall not 
be deferred owing to the death of their 
Secretary, believing that that decision would 
have been in: accordance with the v s of 
Mr. D. -G. Driver; who had the welfare of 
the Association always at heart. 

Lectures on Reinforced Concrete. 

In view of ‘the revised syllakus of the 
R.1I.B.A. Examinations (which now includes 
reinforced ‘concrete in the final stage), a special 
course of six lectures on ‘‘ The Principles of 
Design in Reinforced Concrete,’’. specially 
adapted for architectural- students, is to “be 
given at the Westminster Technical Institute, 
Vincent-square, S.W., on “Friday evenings, 
commencing ovember 17. The. lectures 
cover the, design of beams, floors, slabs, 
columns,. arches and walls, shear deflection, 
falsework, etc., and‘are based upon the latest 
R.I.B.A. report, which*is recommended as a 
-book. The fact that examples of’ design 
to be worked out during each lecture 
would appear to indicate that the’ treatment 
will be practical and not exclusively shrouded 


missible. 


R.1.B.A 


in mathematics. The fee for the course is 
2s. 6d." ‘The lecturer is Mr. P. J. Waldram, 
the author of the recent series of articles in 


these columns upon ‘‘ Definitions used in 
Structural Mechanics.” 
The Surveyors’ Institution. 

The portrait of Mr. Daniel Watney which 
s painted ,by. the. Hon. John Collier w: 
ented to Mr. Watney at the Surveyor 
stitution, 12, Great George-street; Wes 
minster, on Monda: Subsequently 
Watney requested the Py ( 


Mr: 
V ident, to accept the 
picture on behalf of the Institution: 


Election of a Royal Academician, 


The vacancy 


r eated by the death of Mr. 
Edwin A: Abbey, R.A., in last Angust, has 
been filled by the election, on November 8. 
of Mr. Lionel Percy Smythe, A.R.A-, and 
member of the Royal Water-Colour Society. 
Mr. Smythe, a painter in water-colour and jn 
oil, has exhibited in the Royal Academy 
during more than forty” years past, 


‘ooms 
and 
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was elected an Associate in 1898. Hi 
*Germinal,”? in water-colour, was purchaser 
in 1899, for 100 guineas, by the Chantre) 
Trustees, who also, it is understood, woul 
have kought in 1901 his “‘ Within Sound 6 
the Sea’ had it been painted in England, 


Co-Partnership Tenants, Ltd. 

Earl Grey is to be welcomed back fron 
Canada at a dinner to be given in thi 
Holborn Restaurant, London, this Friday 
November 17, at 7.40. Mr. Justice Neyill 
will preside. 

Fritwell Manor. 

Sir John Simon, the Solicitor-General, ha 
purchased Fritwell Manor, an estate betwee 
Bicester and Banbury, Oxon. The late Mh 
Thomas Garner, in partnership with the lat 
Mr. George Bodley, devoted much time an 
money to the restoration of the building 
The house, with 12 acres, and the adyowso 
of St. Olave’s, Fritwell, has been sold fo 
7,300/. 


Metropolitan Mayors, 1911-12. 
Amongst the mayors who were elected las 


week are the following :—Mr. Ek. M. Prestor 
L.C.C., mayor in 1908-9. (Deptford); Mi 
G. W. Holtzapffel, proprietor of the long 


lathe and tool maker 
(Hampstead); Mr. W. Whitaker Thompson 
late Chairman, L.C (Kensington) ; and Mi 
I’. J. Sedgwick, engineer, and member of th 
Borough Council (Poplar). 

Bunyan Window, Westminster Abbey. 

The window, by Mr. J. M. Comper, wil 
be formally presented to the Abbey 6 
January 25. It is fixed in the west wall o 
the north transept, and has cost 1,200/. Th 
headlight depicts the Lamb of God; in th 
eight other lights are scenes taken from th 
Pilgrim's s, including Christian’ 
deliverance of the burden of Sin, the Inte 
preter’s House, the fight with Apollyon 
Vunity Fair, and Christian and Hopefu 
entering the Celestial City 

Lighting of the City Streets. 

The. Streets Committse of the Corporatio 
have formulated a scheme for lighting the street 
with: both electricity and gas hy means of lamp 
centrally hung, as much as possible, after th 
kind now used -in. Cheapside, west end, fo 
electricity, and in Cannon-street, east end, fo 
as. It is calculated that the new project wil 
ult in th ing of many thousand pounds ; 
arin respect’ of cost and the increasing 0 


established firm of 


y' 
the illumination-power -by nearly 50 per cent 
International Exhibition, Amsterdam, 1912. 


rdam_ will hold, o 
n. Internationa 
ists, to includ 
rs, and pastels 
ani 
be forwarder 
February 26 and March -2 to the 
Exécutif, Exposition International 
ipale des Ouvrages des. Artistes Vivants 
Municipal, 13, Paulus Potter-straat 
Amsterdam. 
Bournemouth’s Sea-Frent. 

A Local Government | Board | inquiry wai 
held at Bournemouth a-few days ago witl 
respect to an application by, the Town Counel 
to: borrow about 10,0007. to. construct an over 
cliff drive along the sea-frontage of Boscomb 
es, bet weet 
combe and Southbourne, and’ for works 0} 
The Town Clerk, and the Borougl 


The Corporation of Ams 
April 13—June 8, next: ) 
Exhibition of works by liv 
sculpture, painting: 
in - blac 
ngs. ~ Exhibi 


Manor and Wentworth Lodge estat 
Bos 


age. 


or, Mt. F. W: Lacey, gave. particular 
of theme, which provides for a drive 
nearly a mile in length, and opens out some 
fine views of the Isle of Wight and Purbeck 


Hills. 
Christ Church, Endell-street, W.C. 

The Rev. 8. A. Griffiths, incumbent, make: 

an appeal for a sum of about 950/., wherewitl 

to carry out the repair and restoration of the 

fabric. The church was built of Kentish rag 

with Bath stone dre: 


after the 
le, of B. 


was restored in 1877 by Butterfield. 
hurch was struck twice and the spire 
was shattered by lightning on August 17, 1887; 
scarcely did any portion of the edifice escape. 
The County Fire Office undertook to rebuild 
the spire, at the cost of 1,616/., and the fabric 
was reinstated in other respects under the 
directions and superintendence of Mr. R. EB. 


Tyler, F.R.1.B.A 
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ection of Sanatoria : National Insurance Bill. 
(Clause 47 of the National Insurance Bill, 
hich clause was passed in the House of 
mmons on November 9, provides for the 
stribution by the Local Government Board, 
th the consent of the Treasury, of such sums 
may by statute be available for the pro- 
sion of sanatoria and kindred institutions, 
d empowers the Board to authorise a county 
ancil, on receiving a grant, to provide any 
ch institution, to erect the buildings, to 
tray the cost, so far as it is not met by the 
ant, out of the county fund, and to manage 
d maintain the sanatorium. 


Richmond Hill. 


At the meeting of the Surrey County 
uncil at Kingston on the 14th inst. a 
dort was presented by the General Purposes 
mmittee stating that plans had been sub- 
tted relating to a proposal by the Earl of 
mart to construct a cut from the Thames 
tween Richmond and Kingston through the 
rerside lands at Ham to a small dock pro- 
sed to be formed upon a site near the river, 
vere excavations for gravel are now being 
ide. The Committee recommended the 
uncil to agree to the proposal, subject to 
ctain modifications of the plan being agreed 
by Lord Dysart. Several members, how- 
er, took exception to the construction of the 
3k on the ground that it would be detri- 
antal to the amenities of the view from 
chmond Hill, and Councillor Thompson (of 
chmond) proposed, and Councillor Hum- 
reys (of Richmond) seconded, a motion that 
2 matter should be referred back, and this 
Is agreed to. 


Heroes of the French Revolution. 
M. Frangois Sicard has completed in plaster 
3 group of statuary, on which he has been 
gaged for some years, symbolising the Great 
volution and the National Convention. 
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‘The monument has been placed temporarily 
in the Panthéon to enable the sculptor to 
make alterations before it is executed in 
marble. The composition is dramatic and 
well conceived. Portraits of Robespierre, 
Danton, Hoche, Desmoulins, Marat, 
Vergniaud, Carnot, and Condorcet are in- 
cluded, and when completed the memorial will 
be an attractive feature of the Panthéon. 


Haggerston Castle, Northumberland. 
Haggerston Castle, near Berwick-on-Tweed, 
which was almost entirely destroyed, with 
much of its valuable contents, by fire on 
November 5-6, was rebuilt some fifteen years 
ago, at a cost of more than 100,000/., by Mr. 
C. J. Leyland, upon the site of the mansion 
which replaced the old Castle. The old 
Castle, the seat of the ancient family of 
Haggerston, was burned down in 1618, with 
the exception of the tower wherein Edward II. 
in 1311 received the homage of Thomas, Harl 
of Lancaster, grandson of Henry III., for the 
earldom of Lincoln, which he acquired by 
marrying Alice, daughter and heir of Henry 
Lacy, Harl of Lincoln. The tower, standing 
beyond the conservatory of Mr. Leyland’s 

house, has fortunately been again saved. 


Llanrwst Sewage Disposal. 


The Llanrwst Urban District Council have 
approved and adopted a scheme of sewage 
disposal for their town, prepared by Mr. Harry 
W. Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Taylor & 
Wallin), of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Birming- 
ham. As the valley of the Conway is subject 
to severe floods, special means. of protection had 
to be taken to avoid damage and interference 
from this cause. The cost of the works is esti- 
mated at 5,000/. 


Lord Howard de Walden’s Estate, Marylebone. 


Lord Howard de Walden’s scheme for deal- 
ing with his property in the parish of 


aor 


Monument in the Pantheon to the Convention Nationale. 
M. Francois Sicard, Sculptor. 
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Marylebone (of which we gave a brief 
historical account in our issue of September 2) 
embodies the offer to his tenants of leases for 
999 years at the rents reserved by the exist- 
ing leases. They are invited to submit the 
terms upon which they would be prepared to 
extend their present leases and purchase 
999 years’ leases; or, if they prefer it, the terms 
upon which Lord Howard de Walden is pre- 
pared to grant extended leases will be com- 
municated to them upon application to the 
Estate Office, 23, Queen Anne-street, W. If 
it be so desired, his lordship is prepared to 
leaye two-thirds of the price of the reversion 
upon mortgage for five years certain at 
53 per cent. In every instance the claims of 
a suk-tenant who is a substantial occupier will 
be considered before any terms are arranged. 
In a circular letter addressed to his tenants 
Lord Howard de Walden says :— 

“ My wish and intention is to offer my tenants 
as much freedom in dealing with the properties 
they occupy as is compatible with their mutual 
protection, such covenants only as may be neces- 
sary for that purpose being, retained. eG 
The offer will be of a lease for a term of years 
which, with the existing term or terms, will 
make up 999 years from the present time. The 
rent reserved will be that reserved by the exist- 
ing lease or leases, and the consideration pay- 
able by the tenant will be a sum equal to the 
reversionary value of the property after deduct- 
ing the rent reserved, such reversionary value 
being the difference between the value of the 
existing lease at the present rent and of the 
lease to be granted.” 


Property Sales. 


The Hurlingham Cluk have purchased 
Broome House and its grounds, appertain- 
ing to the Sulivan estate, Fulham; the early 
Georgian mansion and the land, 24 acres in 
all, realised 20,0007. Other properties recently 
placed in the market comprise Ancaster House, 
having a main frontage of 600 ft., on Rich- 
mond Hill, close to the park gates (1798), and 
opposite the Star and Garter, Hotel, which, 
originally a shooting-box of the Duke of 
Ancaster, was given by George III. to Sir 
Lionel Dayrell; Moatlands, Brenchley, the 
seat in olden times of the Brenchelles, or 
Brenchleys, of whom Sir William, Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and his wife Joan ( 1446) 
were buried in the nave, Canterkury 
Cathedral; and Westerhall, Dumfries, which 
for seven centuries has continued in the family 
of the present owner, Sir Frederic Johnstone ; 
the house was built in the end of the 
XVIth century, and the whole estate extends 
over 11,180 acres. Adverting to the announce- 
ment in our last week’s number of the purchase 
by Earl Curzon of Kedleston, of Tattershall 
Castle, we may mention that in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum are plaster casts of the 
four chimneypieces that Pugin used as models 
for fireplaces in the Houses of Parliament. 


A New Ordnance Map. 


Mr. Edward Stanford, official agent for the 
large-scale ordnance maps, announces the 
publication of the first 165 sheets of a new 
issue on the scale of 50 in. toa mile (1 : 1,250). 
Hitherto, apart from the town plans, the 
Jargest scale on which ‘urban districts have 
been obtainable has been the well-known 25 in. 
to a mile, and the new issue is based on an 
enlargement of that map. The large-scale 
map has been specially prepared for use 
primarily in connexion with land valuation, 
and thé area covered by each sheet is one 
quarter of that of a 25-in. sheet. The size 
of the sheets is 40 in. by 27 in., and the price 
2s. 6d. each. The sheets already issued are 
in the undermentioned districts :—Cheshire : 
Bollington, Chorley, Northwich, Pownall, 
Poynton. Durham: Crawcrook, Hedworth, 
South Shields. Hampshire : Aldershot, Alton, 
Andover, Basingstoke, Bishop’s Waltham, 
Josham, Emsworth, Fareham, Havant, New 
Alresford, Odiham, Petersfield, Portsea, 
Portsmouth, Romsey, Southampton, Stock- 
bridge, Titchfield, Waterloo, Whitchurch, 
Winchester. Lancashire : Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Barton-on-Irwell, Denton, Middleton, Pendle- 
ton, Penketh, Poulton, Warrington, Winwick, 
Woolston. Leicestershire: Market Har- 
borough. | Northumberland Cramlington. 
Sussex: Petworth. Yorkshire: Billingle, 
Bridlington, Calverley, Cottingham, Don- 
caster, Filey, Harrogate, Haworth, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Knaresborough, North Bierley, 
Norton, Ovenden, Pontefract, Sedbergh, 
Settle, Snaith, Sutton and Stone Ferry, 
Thornton, Todmorden, Tong, Wetherby. ~ 


E 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Central Fire-Station‘for Hendon. 

The Fire Brigade Committee of Hendon 
Urban District Council report having con- 
sidered the merits of the designs submitted 
in the limited competition for the central 
fire-station scheme, and a report from the sur- 

y and have come to the con- 
clusion that Design No. 4, submitted by Mr. 
H. A. Welch, A.R.I.B.A., should be placed 
first in order of merit, and that Design No. 6. 
submitted by Mr. T. Millwood Wilson, ond. 
In the course of the dis ion that followed 
Mr. King said the designs were such as 
warranted the action of the Fire Brigade 
Committee in appealing only to local archi- 
tects. He moved that all the designs should 
be placed on public exhibition. This with 
the report was carried. 


Parliament Buildings, Wellington. 


The award in this competition, limited to 
New Zealand architects, is as follows 
1. (1,0007.) Mes John Campbell, 
F.R.LB.A., & Claude Paton, of 
Wellington (illustration below). 
2. (500/.) Messrs. Turnbull & Son and J. 
Seddon, of Wellington. 

3. (300/.) Mr. William H. Gummer, Auck- 

land. 

4. (200/.). Messrs. John Campbell & 

Charles A. Lawrence, Wellington. 

Thirty-three sets of designs were received. 

Mr. John Campbell is the Government 
Architect, New Zealand, which gives point 
to the following clause in the conditions of 
the competition:—“Any officer in the 
Government Service desirous of competing 
must prepare his designs entirely in his own 
time, at his own expense, and on his own 
premises, or, at any rate, not in the Goyern- 
ment Offices.” 

We understand from 
Australasian that the profe 
cator was Colonel Vernon, late Government 
Architect of New South Wales, who thought 
that “a very high order of merit was shown 
in many of the designs submitted.” 

The first portion of the buildings is esti- 
mated to cost about 160,000/., and the second 
about 90,0007, or a total of about a quarter 
of a million for the whole work. The prin- 
cipal feature of the front elevation is a stone 
stairway 40 ft. wide, flanked by two groups 
of statuary, leading up to the main floor of 
the building, which is to be 14 ft. above the 
ground surface. The stairway will extend 
beyond the main frontage, and will be flanked 
on either side by long colonnades of Ionic 
cappea pillars 10 ft. wide. At either end of 
the building pavilions will project out beyond 
the colonnade, in a similar fashion to the stone 
stairway. Another feature of the front eleva- 
tion will be a dome 35 ft. in diameter, placed 
over the main staircase. The base of the 
building is intended to be rusticated. 


the British 
ional adjudi- 
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Gidea Park: List of Awards. 
The complete list of awards in the seri 
F competitions at Gidea Park is as follo 


Cc _—A detached house, to cost 5000. : 
(1) Gold medal and 260/., Plot 208, Mr. 
Geotiry Luc .R.I.B.A. (builders, Messrs. 
Wm. Mo: ms, Ltd.). (2) 1002., Plot 240, 
Mr. 7. Longden, Lic.R.1.B.A. 
(builders, Messrs, Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd.). 
(3) Highly commended, Plot 43, Mr 

: is Green, F.R.I.B.A.  (builde 

Kalkner & Sons (4) Hon. men- 

=Plot -205,+ M CO. Quaife May 
(builde Messrs. William F. Blay, Ltd.) ; 
Plot 2 Le D. Bamford, A.R.1.B.A., 


Jones 


Messrs. 


& Aitken 
Andrews) ; 
¥.R.1.B.A. (builders, Mes 
Sons, Ltd.); Plot 242, M 

¢.R.I.B.A. (kuilder, Mr. 
Forbes & Tate ( 
& Son); P 
B.A. (builder, Mr. 
G. L. Pepler. 
-B.A. (builder 


& 


Allen, A.R. 
Marsh). 
} II1.—A detached cottage, to co 
3751. :—(1) Gold medal and 200/., Plot 275, 
. Crickmer, Lic.R.I.B.A. (builder, 


Mr. Hurst). (2) 100/., Plot 291, Mr. 
Herbert A. Welch, A.R.IB.A. (builders, 
Mess Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd.). (3) Hon. 
mention—Plot 288, Mr. Pe Houfton 
(builders, Messrs. Wm. Mos s, Ltd.) ; 
Plot 266, Mr. Arthur H. Moore. A.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. 


(builder 
A. P. 


J. Butterfield); Plot 265, Mr. 
Messrs. W. H. 


(builders, Messrs. Butcher & Son); Plot 305, 
Mr. F. 


. (builder, 


Cl: III.—For the best ) 
house in Class . or II. (prize d ed) :— 
251. to Plot 348, Mr. Stanley P. Schooling 
(builders 2SSI'S ; & Davis); 25/. to 
Plot 28 irnest Willmott, F.R.1.B.A. 
(builder s. Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd.). 

Cla: A town plan of Gidea Park :-— 
(1) 100/., Messrs. W. Garnett Gibson 
Reginald Dann. (2) 507., Messrs. Geoffry 


Lucas, F'.R.I.B.A , & T. A. Lodge. (3) Highly 
commended, Mr.. Oswald P. Milne, 
Lic.R.1.1 Commended—Mr. ae De 
Pennington, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Frank Gray 


Walli 


Mes: 
W. Bidwell 


R. Bennett, A.R.I.B.A., & 
. Gilbert Waterhouse. Pe 
0 guineas to Mr. Oswald P. 
Milne, Lic.R.I.B. 10 guineas to Messrs 
. Millwood . Wilson, Lic.R.I.B.A., with 
H. ‘A. Welch, A.R.1.B.A. 


spective pr 


Class V.—A: garden ‘design. for house or 
cottage in Classes I. or II. :—(1) | 251. to 
Plot’ 43, Mr. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A 


(contractors, Falkner & Sons, and 
. Barron & (2) 107. to Plot 208, 
Lucas, 2.1.B.A. (contractors, 


Barron & Sons). 
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Class VI.—A perspective drawing, suitable 
for reproduction, of a house or a cottage 
entered for competition in Classes I. or ft 
(1) 102. to Mr. H. S. East, A-R.1-B.A. 7) 
5l. to Mr. R. Mauchlen. 

Class VII.—(Competition open to builders), 
For excellence of workmanship and construe. 
tion in the erection of a house or cottage im 
Classes I. or II. :—(1) Gold medal and 100% 
Plot 43, Messrs. Falkner & Sons. (2) 502, 
s 241 and 242, Mr. F. W. Jar 
The judges in the above competitions were 
i uy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Hy V¥ 
1 dteleiailel: , and Mr. Mervyn E 
F.R.L.B.A. 
Improvements in mi 


I 


in 


medal, Iver grey kr 
7 & E. Colli 
tec . Williams Ellis; builders, 
Allen Bros.); silver medal, Plot 256, wos 
barnt brown br: supplied by the Susse 


Brick Company, Warnham, Sussex (architects 
Fair & Myer, A.R.L.B.A.; builder 
Jones & Andrews). Artificial stom 
ng—bronze medal, Plot 44, supplied } 
etoria Stone Paving Company, Strat 


shitects, Messr . E.. Sawday 
, and T. T. Sawday, A.R.1.Baag 
builders, Messrs. Lovell & Son). Woodwor 


-highly commended, Plots 43 and 274, oile 
s wood (architect, Mr. W. Curtis Greet 
F.R.L.B.A.; builders, Messr Falkner { 
<ons). In Class IX. the judges were Mb 
Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Lawrent 
Weaver, who ‘“‘ were impressed not only wit 
the general good quality and’ interestin 
variety of the materials used, but also wit 
the abundant ingenuity and taste with whic 
they were employed. 

Class X.—Improvements in fittings used 1 


house building (sanitary, cooking, lightin 
and heating. etc.) :—Silver medal, fh 
SOT LG ee 


range, exhibited by the Coalbrodl 
dale Company, Ltd., Berner: et, W 
silver medal, the “ Interoven ”’ stove, exhibit 


4 Silver meda 
Messrs. Heal m Court-roat 


silver medal, 


Oxford-str > medal, Mes: Hindle 
& Wilkinson. Judged by Mr. Halsey Ricard 


F.R.I.B.A. 
Northwich Baths. 


Mr. F. T. Baggallay, F.R.1.B.A., has mai 
the awards in the competition for the pi 


posed public baths, Northwich, as follows+ 
1. Mr. J. E. Franck, A.R.LB.A.M 
Pane e, Queen-street, H.C. 2 ™ 
\. E. Powles, F.R.1 Northwich. 


Mr. D. C. Leigh, 
The drawings wil 
library for fourteen days 
next. 


A., Weaverhai 
w at the pub 
from Wednest 


Parliament Building, Wellington, N.Z. Design awarded First Premium (1,000/.) 


(From the New Zealand T 


umes.) 


By Messrs. John Campbell, F.R.I.B,A,, and Claude Paton. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


making up the following streets: her- 
ud, Fitzalan-road, Dudley-road, Wood- 
venue, Bibsworth-road, and portions 

Salisbury-avenue, and Rose- 
Plans have been passed as 
. Richards, four houses, Fair- 
Ir. J. C. Williamson, six 
s-avenue; Mr. W. T. Andrews, 


the Patent 
has been 
Council for 
Friern 


Barnet.—The tender of 
Stone Company, Litd., 
by the Rural District 
out the work of paving 


ctoria 
pted 


nad, at 5s. 6d. per yard super., laid 
eenford.—At the last meeting of the 
Council it was decided to proceed 


lanning scheme for the district. 
Hendon.—The tender of Mr. Haddo, at 
10s., has been accepted by the Rural 
strict Council for the erection of an observa- 
n ward at the Isolation Hospital at Stan 
The following plans have been passed 


Elwell, six houses, Cecil-road, Pinner; 
s. Steeles, five houses, Longley-road, 
Mr three houses, ete., College. 


is Rolibwy Tele (eine 
the Ridge Miss de Tenac 
ntley Priory, Harrow Weald. 
sn lodged by Mr. J. Hare, fc Iterations to 
Jakleigh,”” BWdgware. The Surveyor has 
an instructed by the Urban District Council 
prepare plans and estimates for making up 
therwick-road. Application is to be made 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
oan of 2421. to carry out improvements works 
the junction of Green-lane and Brent-street. 
e Surveyor is to carry out the work of 
structing a new sewer at Elm-terrace, 
ild’s-hill, and a surface water drain from 
achley estimated costs of 1017. and 
ly. In connexion with the pre- 
inary plans prepared by the Surveyor for 
own-planning scheme, it has been decided to 
lude the portion of the district north of 
werley-grove, Parson-strect, Sunny-gardens, 
Wion-road, and Edgware:road, at the 
uduct, finishing at the parish boundary at 
| Reservoir, and instructions have been 
en to the Clerk to inquire of the Local 
vernment Board as to whether they would 
prepared to consider the. scheme in its 
ssent form, or what additions would be 
essary. Kerbing works are to be carried 
; at The Ridgway, Mill-hill. 
ns have been passed:—Mr. Edwin Palser, 


additions, 
Iterations to 
Plans have 


ht houses, Hampstead Garden Suburb; The 
ond 
tages, 


Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., 
Erskine-hill, and six cott 
Mr. W. T. Streath 
sell-gardens; Mr. Hi four houses, 
® Grove, Golder’s Green; Mr. W. J. King, 
ee houses, The Park, Golder’s Green; Mr. 
Robinson, sixteen houses, Collindale-avenue ; 
yal Brewery Company, alterations, “ Prince 
yert,’’ Golder’s Green-road; Mr. W. §. 
rs, block of shops, Golder’s Green-road. 

sleworth. — The Brentford Board of 
ardians have decided to appoint Messrs. 
well Parr & Kates, architects, to prepare 
ns in connexion with repairs and renov 
is to be carried out at the Infirmary. 

rensington.—The roadways of Roland 
rdens and Yeomans-row are to be paved 
h Kensington clinker blocks, at an estimated 


twenty 
, Addi- 


ght houses, 


; of 900. and 2807. respectively. The 
ough Engineer has been instructed to pre- 
an estimate and apportionment of the 
f of making up the extended portion of 
shlever-road. The kerb, channel, and foot 
y paving in a portion of Powis-square is 
be reconstructed at an estimated cost of 


The Pub Health Committee have de- 
xion-with the proposed clears 
ion, to erect same, subject to the sa 
the Local Government Board, on a site in 
chynden-mews, adjoining the Public Baths 
| Washhouses, and they, have approved 
ns prepared by the Borough Engineer for 
1¢, and that as soon as the necessary con- 
is are obtained to the erection, the Wn- 
eer, in consultation with the Medical Officer 
Health, is to prepare the necessary plans 
| specifications to allow in due course of 
ders being invited for the erection and 
ipment. The cost is put at 9177. 
ambeth.—Plans have been ‘passed for 
ssrs. Hulbert & Haysman for the erection of 
ee shops in Lansdowne-road. 5 
ewisham.—Tenders are to be invited for 
‘ing and forming Approach-road leading to 
Olave’s Union Infirmary, when 75 per cent. 
he estimated cost has been received. Plans 
6 been passed for Messrs. W. J. Scudamore 
Sons for four houses, St. Mildred’s-road, 
» for Messrs. W. G. Lark & Sons, Litd., for 
addition to No. 410, High-strect. 


The following , 
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Leyton.—Plans have been passed for Mr. A. 
Radcliffe for nine houses in Essex and Grange 
Park roads, also for Mr, F. J. Sturdy, for 
additions to the Nur: Home at West Ham 
Infirma James-lam The London General 
Omnibus Company have lodged plans for a 
motor gar: Leyton Green. 

Poplar.—A plan has been 
W. Pringle for rebuilding “ 
house, Hast India Dock-road. 

Richmond.—The Surveyor. has been. in- 
structed to put into hand the work of renewing 
the grass verge and fixing kerbs in Kew-road 
at an estimated cost of 100/. It has been 
decided to take such steps as may be necessary 
under the Housing, Town-Planning, etc., Act, 
1909, and the regulations made by the Local 
Government Board thereunder, with a view to 
an application being made to the Board for 
permission to prepare a town-planning scheme. 


ssed for Mr. 


leon” beer- 


Plans have been passed for Messrs. 8. N. 
Soole & Son for rebuilding dye works in 


Water-lane; also for Mr. H. G. 
four houses in Fitzwilliam-avenue, 
Southgate.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. W. B four houses, Hi 
worth-road, Bounds Green; Messrs, Emden, 
Egan, & Go., Queen's Hall Ble Theatre, 


Green-lanes, Palmer’s Green; Par- 


Leslie for 


Messrs 
miter Brothers, four houses, Green Dragon- 


lane, Winchmore Hill. 

Staines.—At the last meeting of the Board 
of Guardians Mr, Kingston moved that the 
Clerk be instructed to apply to the Local 
Government Board for consent to a loan for 
the purpose of building a Boys’ Home. He 
said, in regard to this proposal, that he had 
attended the Local Government Board Offices 
with a Mr. G. W. Manning to discuss the 
scheme, He took with him two sets of plans, 
one prepared by Mr. Manning and the other 
by a Mr. Scott, of Staines (the latter having 
been submitted without fee or reward), and, 
after going into the pla those submitted 
by Mr. Manning were finally approved. He 
(Mr. Kingston) further moved that Mr. 
Manning be instructed to get out specifications 
and quantities, and, further, that tenders be 
invited for the erection of the building. The 
motion was agreed to. The estimated cost is 
put at 2,000, 

Tottenham.—The Engineer 
structed to prepare plans and 
making up Barry 
portion of C. road. 

Wandsworth are to be invited for 
paving part of Lessingham-avenue, Tooting, as 
a new street. The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. G. .F. Jones, eight houses, 
Uganda-street, Balham; Mr. J. Copp, 
houses, Dowton-avenue, Streatham; Messrs. H. 
Somerford & Son, additions to Queenswood 
School, King’s-avenue, South Clapham. 

Watjord.—The following roads are to be 
repaired with granite at the costs stated :— 
London-road, 3997.; High-stree}, 745/.; Market- 


has been in- 
timates for 


avenue, Rusper-road, and a 


street, 218/.; C -road, 917.: Whippendell- 
road, 3032. ; road, 1997.; Rickmans- 
worth-road, Woodford-road, 1771. The 

plans have been passed S. 


following 

s Jones, & 
y; The Goy 
School, alterations 
Lodge, 


additions, 


and 
Rickmansworth-road ; 
Watford Manufacturing Company, additions to 


Shepherd 


Confectionery, Vi-cocoa Works, Sandown-road. 

Woolwich.—Hlectricity mains are to be ex- 
tended .at an estimated cost of 2751. The 
Works Committee have received a letter from 
Mr. R. Stewart on behalf of Lord Rowallan, to 
the effect that he proposed to develop the 
portion of the Corbett Hstate, east of Glenesk- 
road. and north of the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway. The following plans have 
been passed:—Messrs. F. Boreham, Son, & 
Gladding, architects, 75, Finsbury-pavement, 
E.C., on behalf of Messrs. F. W. Smith and 
W. F. Goodwin, adaptation of No. 65, High- 
street, Plumstead, into cinematograph theatre ; 
Mr..J. J. Bassett, builder, 121, Harlshall-road, 
Eltham, on behalf of Lord Rowallan, six 


houses, Dunvegan-gardens, Dunvegan-road, 
Eltham. 
| 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Official Architecture. 

Str,—In regard to Mr. Stokes’s criticism 
of ‘ Official Architecture’? and its cost, I 
should like to lay before you a few observa- 
tions, if you would: kindly allow me, based 
on personal experience at the Office of 
Works. 

Firstly, if the-difference in cost between 
Government and private architects’ work is 
due to the rate of pay to the assistants of 
the former, I am sorry for the assistants of 
the latter. One material advantage the 
capable Office of Works’ assistant does 
possess, that of being in a practically per- 
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manent job, for the quantity of work varies 
little from year to year. This: fact has 
attracted certain thoroughly competent 
architectural men to the Office:of Works, 
who have most of them..passed.on- to. the 
permanent staff. Such buildings as the new 
Money Order Office at ‘Holloway: and the 
Post Offices at Dudley and Torquay show 
that sufficient talent sts to carry. out on 


sound traditional lines all except-the very 
large Government buildin These - latter 


nearly always have been mz 
competitions, in which 
have joined. 

Meanwhile the separation of maintenance, 
clerical, and purely structural work from 
architectural work might be carried further, 
but at the present time there is already a 
trend in that direction. For instance,’ those 
members of the permanent staff with the 
greatest architectural abilities ate retained 
in London to prepare and carry out designs 
for new buildings and large alterations and 
additions. 

I suggest the question as to whether the 
Office of Works is an expensive department, 
whose work could be more cheaply done by 
private architects, might be part eluci- 
dated by the publication of details from 
both sides showing incomes, salaries, and 
hours of work of all parties involved. 

Meptvs. 


de the subject of 
private architects 


The R.I.B.A. Examinations and Official 
Architecture. 

Str,—I_ quite agree with your corre- 
spondent Mr. E. J. Dixon that: the Institute 
examinations should possess a definite value, 
not only outside, but- within the profession 
itself, so that they may prove a real asset 
to those who have passed them, in place of 
their present obscure value, especially to 
assistants. 

But, as you, Sir, point out in your leading 
article of November 3, the ‘question of 
obtaining this value is really bound up with 
the more important question of education, 
and while this is in its present chaotic con- 
dition it should be the aim of the Institute 
examiners to lead rather than to follow. 
The revised syllabus of the R.I.B.A. seems 
to imply that the examiners themselves are 
not quite certain what an architect ought to 
know, and so they offer a sporti g chance 
to everyone, be he antiquary, scientist, or 
artist. But if this broadening of the ex- 
amination. net is to be obtained by merely 
widening the meshes, the result is not likely 
to be very successful. 

I am reminded while on this subject of 
examinations that the Office of Works, whose 
architectural shortcomings the President of 
the R.I.B.A. has been recently at pains to 
point out, is recruited by an examination on 
very much the same lines as the present 
R.1.B.A. Final. No doubt the examination 
is a farce, as all such examinations must be, 
as a test of the ability to produce archi- 
tecture, yet IT cannot help thinking that the 
remarks of Mr. Stokes in reference to official 
architecture in general are not only a little 
unjust in criticism, but also perhaps rather 
short-sighted in policy. 

Looking in particular at the architectural 
productions of the London County Council 
during the last ten years, they appear to me 
to show a standard of ability and taste in 
design and a unity of purpose which are not 
only above the general average of the pro- 
fession, but which could not haye been 
achieved—especially in the last particular— 
under any other conditions than those of a 
competent body of assistants working under 
an able and sympathetic chief. Had these 
same commissions been scattered broadcast 
over. the profession we should probably have 
obtained a heterogeneous collection of build- 
ings of all kinds, good, bad, and indifferent, 
instead of a school of design to which few 
can take serious exception. That official 
architecture has both its, dangers and its 
limitations is most true, but that if properly 
controlled it can produce good work I think 
Mr. Riley’s department has proved. 

Mr. Stokes again objects that the work 
is costly; that whereas the outside prac- 
titioner can work for 5 per cent., the official 
departments want from 7 to 10 per cent. It 
seems to me that this simply proves that 
the outside profession is sadly underpaid, 
and not that the officials are overpaid. 


E2 
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As a matter of fact, we all know that if 
an architect does his duty, by his work and 
pays his assistants a fair salary for their 
work he is in many cases underpaid on the 
5 per cent. basis. It is only by managing 
his office in the most economical manner— 
that is, by employing the. smallest possible 
number of assistants at the lowest possible 
salaries-—that he can make it pay at all. 

Surely it would be better policy for us to 
work up to the official 10 per cent. than to 
drag them down to our 5 per cent. ! 

Josepa V. HIBBERT. 


Architectural Examinations and the Preparation 
of Designs for Public Buildings. 

Srr,—These ever-recurring subjects for dis- 
cussion are both to the front just now. The 
moral which may be drawn from Professor 
Reginald Blomfield’s article in the last number 
of the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is that architectural 
examination is a necessary evil, more or less. 
Tp so vast a field as architecture it is difficult 
to test a man in a few days. If it were 
possible to spread the examination over 
several years, then it would be a thorough 
test. This is practically. what 
the Office of Works. A mam of 
ability isengaged-as-an ordinary. assistant. If 
he passes the test of actual office work for 
some time and shows designing ability 
is gradually put on work of increasing import- 
ance, and in time is engaged on the largest 
buildings. 

The architectural staft was formerly selected 
by an open competitive examination, but 
owing to the want of designing ability in 
many of the men who passed this examination 
it was abolished, and the architectural work 
given-to the men previously referred to who 
had been engaged as ordinary assistants, and 
proved their akility by years of office work 
under the direct supervision of the heads of 
departments. But the authorities deny the 
men, who have thus proved their ability, any 
official recognition, adequate payment, or 
possibility of promotion,» because they did 
not enter by the abortive examination, which 
was abolished because it completely failed 
as a test of architectural: ability, and reject 
all recommendations made by’ the architectural 
heads for the improvement of the position 
of the working staff. 

Tk is not to be wondered that this has pro- 
duced a state of what Lord Rosekery once 
called “honest dissatisfaction.”” 

‘As a dissatisfied staff cannot be an efficient 
er economical working instrument, it is 
eminently desirable that the Commissioners 
of Works should put their house in order 
thoroughly and quickly. EFEICIENCY. 


Commissions and the R.1.B.A. Scale. 

Srr,—In these days of strenuous effort on 
the part of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to raise the status, education, and 
ability of its new members it is surely sad 
to. find Fellows of the Institute accepting 
commissions at rates of remuneration under 
those ofi the Institute scale. 

T enclose a newspaper cutting containing 
the report of a case in which the architect 
(who is a Fellow of the Royal Tnstitute) sued 
for the balance of his remuneration, which had 
been mutually arranged at 5} per cent. on the 
total cost of the work, a house. costing 5,000/. 

The client was found. liable, but counter- 
claimed against the architect on account of 
“want of supervision and lack of skill.” The 
counterclaim was upheld. 

Were-I an ordinary unsophisticated layman 
proposing to build a house I would mentally 
note the following :— t 

(1) That the fee of a ¥.R.IB.A. would 
not exceed 34 per cent. 

(2) That the employment. of a F.R.1-B.A. 
would not, ensure proper skill and 
supervision. 

Tt would not then take me long to decide 
whether I should employ a F.R.I-B-A., a 
less-experienced, and presumably .less skilful, 
member, of the Institute, i.e., an’ Associate, 
or perhaps a Licentiate (who rejoices in a 
somewhat impressive title), or whether T 
should employ a builder,,who would build me 
a “geod, substantial, and well-built house, 
excellently fitted up with évery modern con- 
venience” (vide advertisement), and save the 
architect’s fee. 

The Council of the Royal Institute are 
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making excellent progress in the matter of 
stiffening up the examinations and generally 
raising the qualifications for admission 
to membership of the Institute. It would, 
I think, be wise to ‘‘stiffen up” the 
conditions under which architécts would ke 
allowed to practise under the title of 
F.R.LB.A., as cases such as that I have cited 
are intolerable, and are not calculated to re- 
assure the public as to the professional 
qualifications and methods of members of the 
Royal Institute of British chitects. 
A set of simple by-laws would do it. 
ASSOCIATE. 


Stafford Library Competition. 

Srr,—I have recently seen the conditions to 
competing architects in this competition, 
and I should like to say that, in my humble 
opinion, the Town Council of Stafford and 
their assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, who, I under- 
stand, has drawn up these conditions, are most 
decidedly to be complimented. It is a pleas 
almost unique to see such a reasonable, fa 
and yet comprehensive set of ‘“ conditions.’” 


Everything nece; is asked of com- 
petitors, and, w is the point, nothing 


which is unnecessary, thereby making the 
labour to competitors as light as possible. 

In these days, when the promoters of open 
competitions ‘so frequently, in quite small 
buildings, ask for elaborate drainage schemes, 
heating pipes, radiators, and ventilators, et 
indicating 4-in. deta: perspectives, an un- 
necessary number of elevations and sections, 
et¢., to say nothing of reserving the right 
to altogether discard the assessor’s award, 
and asking competitors to “quote’’ for 
quantities, it is quite a delight to see such a 
wholesome set of conditions as those compiled 
for this competition by Mr. Hare. 

I think every architect who knows the 
amount of time and thought involved in 
preparing a set of competition drawings will 
join with me in expressing his hearty apprecia- 
tion of the Stafford Town Council and Mr. 
Hare. Henry R. Corrins. 


The Arrangement of Our Museums. 

Sir,—I was much interested in your article 
on “Museums” in your issue of October 27. 
I cordially endorse your views that museums 
should be more ‘‘understandable of the 
people ’’ and more simply educational. 

I have for some thirty years been collecting 
objects | bearing upon the history of the 

Folk.” A popular Folk Museum would very 
soon fill half the Crystal Palace, and would 
be really enjoyed by even women and children. 
I do not think anyone yet knows the 
real educational value of a properly-arranged 
simple museum. Existing museums begin in 
the middle of the book! They leave out the 
first. chapters. Epwarp Loverr. 

A Building in the Adelphi. 

Sim,—I was interested to see in your issue 
of November 10 your historical note as to 
wee of Arts’ building in John-street, 

The wording, however; of Sir Henry 
Wood’s remarks, as quoted by you, would 
almost lead one to suppose that the arches 
and subterranean roads were things of the 
past, but this, it may interest your readers 
to know, is very far from being the case. 

There are no cows kept there now, it is true, 
though the present, freeholder well remem- 
bers their being kept. in the arches; but. 
besides other. things, .there is still an 
enormous. quantity of wine stored in the 
and I think that there must be iene 
hundred persons of one sort or another in 
daily employment in. these lower.regions of 
the Adelphi. The subterranean roadways 
are in continual use, and one, the most 
frequented, goes actually beneath my firm’s 
drawing office. These roadways, however, 
are, and always have heen, private property 
and are not public’ thoroughfares, though 
the public are allowed access to them. 

Practically the whole of the Adelphi 
was underpinned, as stated, in the early 
seventies, and the arches’ made thoroughly 
secure. 

My firm has ‘superintended a great deal 
of work in alterations and additions to 
various properties in the Adelphi for our 
client, the freeholder of.the estate, and we 
have had ample opportunities of testing the 
quality of the work of the brothers Adam 
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and of noting the excellence with which i 
was all carried out. ‘There is still on th 
estate a great quantity of beautiful ane 
valuable ceilings, mantelpieces, stoves, doors 
mouldings, etc., which are a constant soure 
of enjoyment, though unfortunately, owin| 
to carelessness and indifference in days past 
many very beautiful things have dis 
appeared. The more experience one has o 
the work of the Adam brothers the mor 
one is compelled to respect and admire i 
and the thorough way in which they carrie 
it out, even though their particular styl 
may not happen to appeal alike to everyone 
Arraur B. HAywarp, 
Architect and Surveyor, Adelphi Estate, 


Samuel Elliott & Sons, Lid. 
Siz,—We note in your last issue you mentio 
that the above-named is the “ old-establishe 
firm’ of woodwor This is incorrect, ima 
much as the company only started business 1 
October, 1902. We are the old original fir 
of joinery and moulding nanufacturers, estal 
lished upwards of forty years at Albert Work 
Newbury 
For Elliott’s Moulding and Joinery 
Company, Ltd., 
®. Buckrvenam, Managing Director, 
——_-@--—_—_ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Cubic Space in Factories. 

Srr,— I shall be obliged if any of your reade 
could inform me under what rule or regulati¢ 
the restriction is placed by which the heigl 
above 12 ft. 6 in. is not included in calculati 
the cubic extent of factories and workshops. 
providing the 250 ft. cube for evi 
employed. MARYLEBONE, 


Lychgates. 

§1r,—I should be ve ateful if you wou 
kindly Jet me know of a few very fine © 
specimens of lychgates as soon as possible, 
that I can take the necessary measuremen 


and sketches at once. 
Reernatp L. LLEWELLYN, 


—_—+-@--—__- 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 16, 1861. 


Architectural Examinations and the Institu 
of British Architects. 

Ir ought to be thoroughly understood | 
this time, but apparently it is not, that wh 
the Couacil of the Royal Institute of Briti 
Architects is now doing is simply a respon 
to the cry which had been often raised | 
younger members of the profession : “ Gi 
us the opportunity of showing that we ha 
fully studied our profession and are fit ar 
competent to practise it.” We do not agt 
in opinion with those who would close fl 
profession against all who had not mai 
certain provisional studies and  passt 
certain examinations. Such a restriction 
an artistical profession, if it could be broug 
about—and we know very well it could mi 
be—would be more harmful than useful; a 
this we have said for years, and we ha 
given reasons for so saying. What 
proposed by the Council of the Institut 
however, has, as our readers equally wi 
know, our warmest concurrence. It 
purely an educational movement, and 1 
pointing out to students the course of stu 
to be pursued, and the sort of knowled 
to be striven for, and affording them # 
opportunity of showing. that they ha 
pursued that course and acquired more 
less that knowledge, is likely to effect gre 
good. “At present architectural education 
insufficiently attended to; the want 
precise. knowledge is often, in consequent 
very strikingly apparent. 

——_---—__—_ 


HUCKNALL TORKARD’S. SEWAGE. 

New sewage disposal: works have been erect 
at a cost of 8,954/., from the plans prepared 
Messrs. Sands & Walker, engineers, of Nottit 
ham. The total capacity of the tanks 
350,000 gallons, which will be adequate for 
population of 17,500. The contractor for t 
work was Mr. A. J. Cottle, of Sidmouth 
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DITORIAL SUMMARY. 


| = 
The Fees of French Architects 
ie leading article this week. 


ie second article, “English Renaissance 
Oe is a review of Mr. J. Starkie Gardner's 
<on “ English Ironwork of the XVIIth and 
TIth Centuries * (p. 559). 


a article entitled ‘The R.I.B.A. and 
ralian Capital” is given on p. 560. 


” is the title 


the 


our “‘ Notes” column (p. 561) will he 
d comments on : “‘ Balliol College Chapel ” 
rtar at ‘Tattershall Castle’ as ‘Alfred 
ens”; “The Late Mr. D. G. Driver” ; 
‘al Old-Fashioned’; ‘“‘ Preservation of 
ches from Fire” ; “ Port of London Offices 
petition.” 


meeting of the Architectural Association 
held on Monday, but instead of the discus 
arranged for on a paper by Mr. J. B. 
on, A.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘That the True 
e of Architecture Lies in the Study of Good 
ern Work,” the President had the painful 
‘ of announcing the sudden death of the 
etary, Mr. D. G. Driver. After a vote of 
lolence had been carried, moved by Mr. 
ur Bolton and seconded by Mr. Arthur 
1, the meeting adjourned (p. 562). 
Societies (p. 563) include: 
itute “The Institution 
“ Bristol Association of 


igineering 
Concrete I 
vil Engineers 
neers. 


(p. 566) is a complete 
f awarls in the series of competitions at 
a Park; also an illustration of the 
iament Building, Wellinzton, N.Z 


| Competition New 


Correspondence Columns (p. 567) will be 
d letters on: “The Arrangement of One 
sums “Stafford Library Competition ” 
ficial Architecture”; “A Building in the 
phi”; “The R.I.B.A. Examinations and 
ial Architecture Samuel Elliott & Sons, 

“Commissions and the R.I.B.A. Scale”; 
chitectural Examinations and the Prepara- 
of Designs for Public Buildi 


s of the following architectural 
“ Gloucestershire 
“Glasgow Architec- 


het notice 


Craftsmen’s Society.” 
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The Monthly Illustrated Engineering Review 
(p. 573) contain Regent-street Polytechnic ” ; 
America”; ‘The Sitter 
and ~ Electrolysis in 


in 
Switzerland 5 
Reinforced Concrete.” 


Viaduct, 


The Building Trade Section (p. 579) contains : 
“The Clerk ‘of Works “London Master 
Builde Ass tion”; “The Approval of 
Plans ” ; “‘ Accuracy in Building ”’ ; ** Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces”; ‘‘ Applica- 
tions under the London Building Acts, 
1894-1909.” 

The opening meeting of the new sion of 
the Surveyors’ Institution was held on Monday, 


when Mr. W. E. Horne, M.P., delivered his 
Presidential Address, an abstract of which 
appears on p. 582. 

Legal Column (p. 585) includes comments 


Premises ”’ ; 
s of Road 


Trad 
© Liabil: 


“Water Supplied to 
isance from Noise 
Authorities.” 


Law Reports (p. 585) include: “ Barnstaple 
Building Dispute”; ‘‘ Wallasey Building Dis- 
“ Minter v. Waldstein,” 

—__+-4-2—__—__ 


MEETINGS. 


Farpay, Noyemper 17. 
Institution of Mechanical Engine 
Westminster Technical Institute (Vincent-squa 

. P. J. Waldram on “The Principles of Design i 

Reinforced Conerete”—specially adapted for archi- 

tectural students. 

Sarurpay, Novemner 18. 

Aberdeen Architectural Association.—Mr. H. Maclennan 
on “ Structural Ironwork and Steelwork for Architects.” 
Illustrated, 7.30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engine-rs.—Visit to the works of 
the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Light and Coke 


Company. 3pm. 
Monpar, Novemper 20. 
Royal Institute of British Architects,—Mv. H. H. 
Statham on ‘Modern French Seulpture.” Ilustrated 
by lantern slides, 8 p.m. 


y of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm) — 
Fletcher on “The Later Renaissance in 
5pm. 
pool Architectural Societ 
Mowbray Green on “ Architecture 
Illustrated by lantern slides. 6 p.m. 
Turspay, NovemBer 21. 

sity of London (British Musowm).—MLr. Banister 
Fletcher on ‘Doric Temples in Greece, Sicily, and 
South Italy.” 4.30 p.m. 


. Ban: 


(Incorporated)—Mr. 
of Bath,” 


Battersea Polytechnic (Lectures on Muminating Engi- 
neering).—Dr. W. J. Ettles on “Tlumination and the 
Bye.” 7.3)p.m. 
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Nottingham Architectural Society.Mr, H. Burke on 
“ Reinforced Concrete Construction.” § p.m. 

University of London (University College—Mr. A, H. 
Barker, B.A., B.Sc,, on ‘The Real Na‘ ure of the Prob- 
lems in Heating and Ventiiation Awaiting Solution by 
the Engineer ’—VI. 5 p.m. 

Institution of Civil: Engineers —Papers to be further 
discussed (1) “The Loch Leven Water-Power Works,” 
by Mr, A. H. Roberts, M.Inst.C E. (2) “'The. Hydro- 
Electric Plant in the British Aluminium Company's 
Factory at Kinlochleven,” by Mr. F. B. Sonnenschein, 
Assoc.M.Inst.0.B. 8 p.m. 


WepnespDiy, NoveMBER 22. 
Royal Society of Avts—Mr. J. Douglas, LL.D., Past. 
President of the American Institute of Mining Engi 
neers on ‘‘ The Industrial Progress of the United States 
of America.” 8 p.m. 
Manchester Society of Architects —Mr, P. Abercrombie 
on “ The Contrasted Development of Puris and Vienna.” 
6.30 p.m, 


a 
TuurspAy, NovEMBER 23. 


Architectural Association —Conversazione, to be held 
at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, 8.W. 8pm. 
Society of Antiquaries—8.30 p.m. 
Fripay, Novemser 24. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural. .Crajtsmen’s 
Society.—Mr. T. G. Gilmour on “Town Planning.” 


8 p.m. 
a 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The New Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 


HIS building, the largest of its kind 
in Scotland, has been in course of 
erection for the last five years, and 
isnow completed. It was opened to 
the public on October 16 by Lord 


Rosebery. 

The design for the new building was-selected 
in open competition, and the architect, Mr. 
W. B. Whitie, F.RA.B.A., is to be congratulated 
on the manner in which he has carried out his 
excellent scheme. 

The building occupies a site very suitable for 
its purpose, with streets on three sides and open 
space on the fourth side dividing it from St. 
Andrews Hails. It is thus well isolated from 
surrounding buildings, and Glasgow may now 
at last consider her literary treasures worthily 
and safely housed. 

The plans show a building in which a fine 
architectural arrangement has been preserved 
without sacrifice of the public convenience, and 
while one might have liked to see the large 
reading-room definitely expressed on the 
exterior, the difficulty of so doing is obvious 
when the accommodation required on such a 
limited area is considered. 


i 


Tait 
HMTAUAINY 


tt 


The New Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Mr. W. B. Whitie, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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ling-room is a well-proportioned 
2 ff., and gives accommodation 
at thirty-one tables. Longi- 
ided into three principal b 
panelled and ornamented in 
ster, and each main bay is further divided 
Tonic columns, which carry the entablature 
‘ning round all four sides at a height o: 
ceiling smental in form, and is 
he main piers with moulded and enri 
springing from the entablature lev 
ag to a height of 44 ft. in the centre. 
m is lighted entirely from above by glas: 
n_ these tibs. The lower walls 
) s 3 are panelled to a height of 
a 6i in. in Ttalian walnut polished and dulled. 
> other furnishings and fittings in this room 
of the same wood. The upper walls and 
ing are finished entirely in plaster and 
sne’s cement. 
n the public corridors the walls are lined 
t. 6 in. high with Crestola marble in panels 
| bands of ribboned Greek Chippolino, and 
rve they and the ceiling are nicely treated in 
ster. ‘To minimise the noise arising from the 
ffic in the corridors, the floors are laid with 
ber tiling in black and white squares. 
Jn the ground floor the corridors give access 
the rooms for ladies, for students, and for 
special collectior The ladies’-room and 
students’-room occupy positions north and 
th respectively ot the reading-room, and are 
ilar in size, 48 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. Both are 
shed in French polished Tobasco mahogany, 
‘are differently treated in detail. The former 
eated for fifty readers at nine tables, and the 
t for forty eaders at individual tables. 
is intended that only those with special 
<ets will be allowed to use th 
> old Glasgow and the Burns rooms are each 
ft. by 23 ft., and are finished and fitted in 
strian oak. The pups staircase leading to 
upper floor occupies the semi-circular pro- 
tion which, surmounted by the dome, forms 
rominent feature of the exterior, and the 
nner in which the wheeling flights of steps 
| the interior of the dome are treated is very 
resting and successful. The whole of the 
srior stringers, balustrades, etc., are of Bath 
ne, while the steps are of white marble, so 
t a very rich and monumental effect is 
nined. 
fhe upper floor corridor gives access to two 
ze public rooms. On the north and occupy- 
the whole length of the Berkeley-street 
nt is the magazine-room, which is fe 
} readers at nineteen tables. The finishings 
| furnishings of this room are of French 
ished Tobasco mahogany, the walls being 
ated with fluted pilasters carrying an entab- 
are, from which a segmental plaster ceiling 
ings.. The room is top lit by glazed panels 
the ceiling. 
fhe other room provided on this floor is that 
taining the Jeffrey Reference Collection, and 
of similar dimensions and treatment to the 
gazine-room except that the finishings are 
Austrian oak. Exhibition cases are arranged 
part of this room, and the remainder fur- 
hed with tables for readers. The floors in all 
: public rooms are laid with oak wood blocks 
4 variety of patterns, with borders of oak and. 
sch. For the administrative department of 
library and for the staff accommodation is 
vided principally onan intermediate floor 
ween the ground and first floor, with separate 
ircases and entrances. The octagonal room 
the ground floor behind the main service 
inter is a workroom provided for the librarian 
addition to his private room. 
The system of cataloguing and book storage 
opted will probably be considered, when 
iged from a modern library standard, to be 
> weakest point in the whole scheme, but 
arding this we understand no alternative 
s allowed. The book catalogue system used. 
the old Miller-street building evidently 
nmends itself to the authorities, and it is here 
nstated and the books sd as before, 
hhout any special precautions for their 
tection against fire. The books most used 
arranged immediately behind the service 
inter to the number of about 40,000. The 
nainder of the book storage is on four floors 
mediately over this, and in addition the 
ater part of the basement is devoted to this 
tpose. All the floors are connected by book 
iS. 
At present the collection of books numbers 
er 200,000, but storage for double that 
mber is provided, so that the growth of the 
rary for many years to come has been 
sidered. 


the main reé 
1 113 ft. by 
| 322 reader: 
inally it is di 
massive piers 
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The bookcases throughout 
mahogany French polished. The heating and 
ventilation of the public rooms is on the 
Plenum system, the air being thrown in high up 
in the rooms and extracted at the floor. 

Extract shafts and fans are used. 


are of Tobasco 


Rooms 


other than public ones are heated by steam 
radiators, as also are the corridors and book 
stacks. 


Externally the building is faced with white 
Northumberland stone from the Blackpasture 
quarries, and is, if somewhat broken in outline, 
very successfully treated. It has a base of grey 
unpolished granite, and the dome, which forms 
the central feature and marks the entrance, is 
finished externally with copper. 

Taken as a whole, the building is one that 
meets very well the claims of public con- 
venience, staff control, and architectural 
arrangement, and is a notable addition to 
Glasgow architecture. 

The following is a 
engaged in the work :— 

Mason and brick work—M 
Anderson, Ltd., 64, Dougl 
Wright work—Mr. John Cochran, 70, Dobie’s- 
loan, Glasgow. Cease gaan ‘steel work— 
Messrs. A. & J. in & Co., Ltd., Possilpark, 
Glasgow Binney work srs, James Ingle- 

x A reet, Glasgow. Slater 

s. John McOuat & Son, 98, London- 
street, lasgow. Patent roof glazing—Penny- 
cook Patent Glazing Company, Ltd., 11, West 
Regent-street, Glasgow. ter work—Messrs. 
J. McKenzie, Gilbert-street, Glasgow. 
Fireproof flooring—Columbian Fireproofing Com- 
and rubber 


list of contractors 


Be eae NING 
reet, Glasgow. 


pany, ve 1., London. Marble, tile, 
rior - s, Galbraith & ‘Winton, 
reet, Glasgow. Electric 


n, Arthur, & Ure, 1924, St. Vi 


asgow. Heating ‘and’ ventilation— 

ciel & Nesbit, Ltd., Leicester. Fire 

ar allation—Pearson Fire Alarm, Ltd 
or reet, London. Metal sashes— 
Fred. aby & Oo., Ltd., Petershill-road, 

gow. Wood-block fooring—The Scottish’ Blo oI 


Flooring Company, 45, Hope-street, Glasgow. 
Painter work—Messrs. Macfarlane & Smith, 188, 
West Regent-street, Glasgow. Pneumatic tubes 
—The Lamson Pneumatic Tube Company, Ltd., 
London. Beokcases—Messrs. Wylie & Lochhead, 


57! 


Buchanan-street, Glasgow. Fittings 
Mr. John Cochran, 70, Dot 
John 


lifts Messrs. 


Leaded gl 
9, Wellington-street, 
on & Co., Blyth 
ie fitting 
frome, Some 
hill, Birmingham. 


° Goma 
-square, Glaceoas 

J Vv. Singer & Sons, 
Spital & Clark, 45, Newhall: 
Adjustable fittings for 


shely Messrs. Tonks, Ltd., 12, Farringdon- 
avenue, London. Bro: figure over dome—Mr. 
Thos. J. Clapperton, 4 -road, Chelsea. 


abe 
Clerk of works—Mr. saree “M. Brown, Stanley 


House, Govan. 


The Castle, Nottingham. 
ING on a huge rocky spur of New Red- 
stone formation, the site of Nottingham Castle, 
by reason of its commanding position, has been 
occupied from early times by buildings erected 
to overlook the town. Historians mention the 
xistence of a tower a rly as the VIIIth 
century. A Norman fortress was erected by 
William Peverill, son of the Conqueror in 1086, 
the outer Ballium, with its bastions and gate- 
house, being probably built about a century and 
a half later, and considerable additions were 
made in the XVth century. But after being 
variously occupied as Royal Palace, citadel, and 
prison, the greater portion of the old building 
was razed to the ground, and the present 
Renaissance edifice erected in 1674 by William 
Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle. 

Tradition has it that the architect was March, 
a Lincolnshire man, and in Walpoles’ “ Anec- 
dotes ” mention is made of March (said to have 
been an assistant of Inigo Jones), ““ who designed 
additional buildings at Bolsover and . Notting- 
ham Castle.” But in his will the Duke writes: 
“T have begun to carry up a considerable 
building at Nottingham Castle, which I earnestly 
desire may be finished according to the form 
and model by me laid and designed.” 

The treatment of the upper windows appears 
to confirm this inasmuch as the Duke was in the 
Netherlands for many y » fully accounting 


Nottingham Castle : 


Measured Draw'ngs by Mr. J. Woollatt, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Nottingham Castle : Ground Plan. 


for the peculiarities of design. In all prob- 
ability March was clerk of works, or held some 
similar position, and may have been responsible 
for parts of the design. 

Attention may be drawn to the strength and 
vigour of the design, its good proportion, and 
the skilful treatment of the surface texture, and 
the correct emphasis of the chief floor, showing 
the influence of an architecturally trained 
mind. 

The mullions and transomes of the main 
windows and the inner circular heads of the 
upper windows were added when the building 
was restored in 1875. The top parapet is also 
modern and utterly out of sympathy with the 
rest of the design. 

The effect of the richly ornamented cornice 
and the boldly treated scroll work of the upper 
windows, despite the fact that they cut into 
the architrave, combine to form a most 
picturesque and delightful treatment. 

The enrichment is distinctly original and 
detail very refined, noticeably the architrave ; 
this, added to the good proportion of the whole, 
tends to allay any feeling of restlessness which 
otherwise might be caused by the breaking of 
the entablature round the columns. 

The refinement of detail, the originality and 
vigour of design, make it compare very favour- 
ably with its more magnificent neighbour, 
Wollaton Hall, only three miles distant, which 
had been in existence about ninety years when 
the Castle was erected. 

The old gatehouse has recently been restored 
by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Joun Woomnarr. 


——_-@-_ 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


Rempranpr. By 


Nores on tHE ArT or 


C. J. Holmes, M.A. (London: Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
ee 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN SHOE-LANE, §.C. 
The fire which broke out on the morning 
of November 10 practically destroyed the 


premises of Messrs. Pontifex & Sons, 
engineers, coppersmiths, and brass-founders 
in Plum Tree-court, and Shoe-lane, and 


greatly damaged the premises occupied by 
Messrs. Max Emanuel & Co., china-ware 
merchants, and Messrs. Hill & Co., eng 

and etchers, as well as the F: 
Engineering Works; the damage is computed 
at some 30,0007. The premises of Mess 
Pontifex & Sons (formerly Pontifex, Son, 8 
Wood) stand on the site of, and at one time 
incorporated, the Holkorn, or Oldbourne, Hall, 
cited by Stow as “now letten out into tene- 
ments. In Wilkinson’s Zondina Tilustrata 
are drawings of the carved fireplace and 
mantelpiece in the chief room, and of the 
exterior of the Hall, with the ceiling dated 
1617, drawn and engraved by Banks in 1823. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

A meeting of the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects was held on the evening of the 8th inst. 
at the Hine Arts Academy, Clifton. It being 
the opening night of the winter ion a good 
company assembled at a conversazione on the 
invitation of the President (Mr. J. Foster 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A.). On the walls of the 
central gallery was hung a very interesting 
collection of architectural studies and travel- 
ling sketches. Many of these were dated akout 
1860, having been made by the late Mr. 
Joseph Wood, the father of the President. 
Other contributors were Mr. G. C. Awdry 
and Mr. W. V. Gough. The drawings were 
closely examined, and very much admired by 
those present. Refreshments were served 
during the evening, and at the conclusion, on 
the motion of Mr. Mowbray Green, seconded 
by Mr. R. C. James, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President. 


Gloucestershire Architectural Association. 

A meeting of the Gloucestershire Architec- 
tural Association was held recently at the 
Municipal Art Gallery, Cheltenham, the 
sident (Mr. Walter B. Wood) being in the 

E Among those present were Messrs. 
H. W. Chatters, S. H. Healing, T. Overbury, 
R. Phillips, A. L. Iredale, D. R. Lyne, H. F. 
Trew, S: W. Thurston, and H. 8. Davis. 
The extensive collection of architectural books 
at the Cheltenham Municipal Likrary was dis- 
played for the inspection of members, and 
lists prepared by the Librarian were dis- 
tributed. During the evening a paper was 
read by Mr. William Jones, the Librarian, 
who is an hon. member of the Association, 
entitled ‘A Talk upon Books on Architec- 
ture.”’ The meeting closed with a hearty 
vote of thanks both to Mr. Jones and the 
Library Committee, proposed by the Presi- 
dent and supported by Messrs. Chatters and 
Ovyerbury. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

At a recent meeting of this Society, Mr. 
James §. Boyd in the chair, papers were 
read dealing with the construction of a country 
house in stone, brick, or concrete. ¥ 
Mr. Gilchrist, in his paper, referred to 
the abundance of good  freestone, its 
adaptability to architectural treatment, both 
structurally and ornamentally, its great dura- 
bility, and, from a hygienic point of view, the 
greater comfort it afforded its inhabitants. 
Brick houses were fully dealt with and 
numerous examples given, both ancient and 
modern, proving its great adaptability for 
domestic buildings, either cottage or man- 
sion. 


Mr. Park said that the advantages of con- 


Drawn by Mr. J. Woollatt, A.R.I.B.A. 


reat mobility; itt 
hape and form of 


crete construction were i 
could ke adapted to ever: 
structure; and its great strength and fireproof 
qualities, even in thin walls, made for 
economy, both in space and material. 

The lecturer described several methods of 
both in sitw and in blocks. A 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. EE 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—A loan of 6,316/. is to be made 
to the Islington Borough Council for elec 
The Stepney Borough 


Tramways.—The matter of the tramways: 


from Marble Arch to Cricklewood was. 
adjourned. 
Scroor.—The Essendine-road School, 


Paddington, has been enlarged to provide 
additional accommodation for forty physically 


WER.—It is proposed to 
construct a side-entrance and manhole on this: 
sewer between King’s-road, Chelsea, and the: 
Lots-road pumping-station, and also two man- 
holes on the King’s-road branch of the sewer, 
between Millman-street and Ashburnham- 
road, Chelsea. 

VIcroRIA EMBANKMENT-GARDENS.—Owing to: 
various complaints received by the Council 
on the lack of convenience accommodation im 
this vicinity, it is proposed to erect con- 
veniences at the gardens, upon a site adjoin- 
ing Hungerford House, and tenders are to be 
invited for that purpo 

Waitt Harr-rang Estary.—Kight new 
cottages are to be erected on this estate at am 
estimated cost of 1,627/. Six of the cottages 
will comprise three rooms and a scullery, and! 
two of them four rooms and a scullery. 

THEAT ann Music-Hatt The follow- 
ing drawings have been approved by the 
Committee :— 

Adelphi Theatre, Strand—provision of @ 
teak partition and door in the orchestra 
enclosure. 

London Coliseum—new rooms to be used as 
offices. 

London Opera House-—additional exit 
accommodation from two la rooms at the: 
back of the stage and escape from the flies on 
the o.p. side. 

Surrey Vaudeville Theatre, Blackfriars-road 
—installation of a stage distribution-board. 

Crnematocrapa THEATRH.—A new cine- 
matograph hall is to be erected at 134, Streat- 
ham High-road, and drawings have beem 
approved for that purpose. 
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THE MITCHELL LIBRARY, GLASGOW: THE FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR. 


Mr. Wo. B. Waitt, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT. 
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The Fyvie Hall in the Polytechnic. 


THE REGENT-STREET POLYTECHNIC. 


Introduction. 


N the west side of Upper Regent-street 
) a building familiar to middle-aged 
people in their youthful days was 
that known as the Royal Polytechnic. 
unded in 1838 for the exhipition of 
ties in the Arts and Practical Science, 
jally in connexion with agriculture, 
factures, and industry, the institution 
so much appreciated as to call for 
gement of the building in 1648. 
e accommodation then provided for an 
yition of mechanical and other models 
veral rooms, and there were a hall de- 
| to manufacturing processes, a lecture 
and the great hall. The latter, lighted 
the roof, contained models and designs, 
for many years the floor was mainly 
vied by two canals with the water area of 
q. ft. The canals afforded appropriate 
ties for the exhibition of models repre- 
ug a dockyard, locks, water-wheels, and 
iboats, while at the west end was a 
voir, 14 ft. deep, over which hung a 
ize diving bell. This appliance was 
of the chief attractions of the Poly- 
ic at the time to which we refer, but 
nstitution is probably best remembered 
2 home of Pepper’s Ghost. 
is not quite fair that the Royal Poly- 
ic should be chiefly associated with 
tially popular attractions, because a 
deal of useful work was done, includ- 
jurses of lectures and tuition in various 


cts. 
er the fire of 1881 the building was 
to Mr. Quintin Hogg, by whom the 
echnic was founded on the lines still 
ved. 
cessive developments have involved 


tions to the building from time to 
and at last, owing to the continued 
ion of the departments for technical in- 
, it became necessary to remodel the 
' structure. 

: cost of reconstruction has amounted 
).000/., including contributions as a 
rial to King Edward VII. to the extent 


of 50,0007., among the latter being the 
special gift of 350,000/. by Lord Leith of 
Fyvie. ‘The idea of making the building a 
memorial to King Edward has received the 
sanction of the King, and the fact is suit- 
ably recorded by ‘a-handsome marble tablet 
in the main entrance hall. 

The whole of the work, with the excep- 
tion of the Regent-street facade, which was 
placed in the hands of the land estate archi- 
tect, Mr. F. T. Verity, was executed to the 


designs and under the superintendence of 


George A. Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A., the 
Din ctor of the Day Department of the 
ture. The contractors were Messrs. Hollo- 


way Bros. 
S.E. 


General Description of Building. 


(London), Ltd., of Belvedere-road, 


The visitor inspecting the new house of 
the Polytechnic will probably find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the old and new 


a 
Sue GALLERY. 
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Fig. 3. Steelwork to Regent-street Front. 
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Fig. 4. Basement Plan showing Steelwork in Ground Floor. 


ions of the building, although here and. 
‘e some apartments are clearly to be 
tified as the work of bygone architects. 
en as a whole, however, the general 
ression to be gathered is that of a new 
ding, the greater part or the work being 
, and what is old has been skilfully re- 
lelled and blended with the recent con- 
ction. 

he front portion of the building has a 
de 118 ft. long on Regent-street and 
mds back for a distance of 82 ft., the 
ment and sub-basement stories extend- 
19 ft. beyond the building line below 
street pavement. Ample light is pro- 
sd by means of pavement lights supplied 
he British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., 
Finsbury. This part includes nine 
ies in all as follows :— 


| sreight Below or 
Above Ordnance 


Height. 
Datum. 


Description. 


floor ... 
nd floor 

d floor .. 
th floor 
. floor 
1 floor 


bove the main roof a range of five saw- 
h roofs give north light to the art 
lios on the sixth story. The foundation 
is'6 ft. 6 in. below the sub-basement 
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floor, and the total height of the building 
is 137 ft., measured from foundations to the 
top of the saw-tooth roofs. All this part of 
the building is new throughout. 

The back portion of the building is 136 ft. 
wide over all and extends back for a dis- 
tance of 126 ft. Here are situated various 
large halls for concerts, lectures, and other 
purposes, and affording accommodation for 
the swimming-bath and gymnasium. Some of 
the halls are lighted from the top, and there- 
fore limit the height of the building in cer- 
tain parts. The back portion may be roughly 
stated as being equal to four stories high, or 
about 80 ft. maximum height above founda- 
tion level. 

The total area covered is approximately 
30,000 sq. ft., and the contents of the build- 
ing about 2,000,000 cubic ft. 

Figs. 1 and 2 ate respectively transverse 
and longitudinal sections, the former being 
on a line through the front and back por- 
tions of the premises, and the latter on a 
line parallel to and looking towards Regent- 
street. 

These two drawings will enable the reader 
to gather an impression, although by no 
means a complete one, of the accommodation 
provided for the valuable work conducted 
at the Polytechnic. 

Referring to Fig. 1, and commencing at 
the left-hand bottom corner, we find in the 
front portion :— 


Sixth floor—Art studios. 


Behind these departments is the main stair- 
case and lift well, and behind them a sani- 
tary tower, with ample lavatory accommo- 
dation of every kind on each floor. 

The back portion of the building on the 
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Fig. 6. Foundation. Grillages. 


Fig. 5. Plan of Grillages in Front Portion of Building. 


Walls. 


(Cement ao 


Fefoining. 
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same line comprises :-—Physics laboratory and 
swimming-bath, approximately at basement 
level, two lecture halls at ground-floor level, 
and chemistry laboratory at first-floor level. 

Turning now to Fig. 2, we have, at the 
left-hand cross-sections of the physics 
laboratory, lecture hall and _ chemistry 
laborator in the middle, sections of the 
gymnasium, social-room, with a range of 
clubrooms on either side, engineering class- 
rooms, the mathematical department, and 
photography studios; and at the right hand, 
the locker and refreshment rooms, with the 
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Fig. 7. Section showing Steelwork in Main 
Cornice, Mansard Roof, and Parapet. 
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In the same drawing 
the 


old concert hall over. 
the outline of the front portion of 
Polytechnic is indicated in elevation. 

The general arrangement of the re- 
modelled building is excellent from the 
standpoint of the educational and adminis- 
trative departments, from the hygienic 
point of view and in the respect that abun- 
dant facilities have been provided for rapid 
egress from every part in case of fire. In 
this connexion we may draw attention to 
the various iron staircases, some on the 
outer walls and others in light wells, sup- 
plied by the St. Pancras Iron Work Com- 
pany, Ltd., of King’s Cross. 


Main Structural Features. 

The new premises appropriately embody 
the latest methods of building construction. 
The front portion is a steel-frame building, 
and it is interesting to note that the designs 
were the first to come under the considera- 
tion of the London County Council in con- 
nexion with the new regulations for steel- 
frame buildings. At that time the Super- 
intending Architect to the Council had not 
formulated the particulars required from 
concerning the design of such 
nnd in order to make sure that 
y should occur the architect for the 
Polytechnic work took the precaution to 
provide ample information in the form of 

drawings and calculations, such 
details, so far as they applied to the steel 
frame, having been prepared by Messrs. 
Dorman, Long, & Co., of Middlesbrough, the 
contractors for the whole of the structural 
steelwork. 

As may be seen on reference to Figs. 3 to 
8, the skeleton is a complete and well-con- 
nected structure in itself. The floors and 
roofs are completed by ferro-concrete (Hen- 
nibeque) panels, and the enclosing walls are 
of brick or stone, reduced in thickness as 
permitted by the new regulations, and as 
dictated by architectural requirements, 

In consequence of rebuilding opera- 
tions it was necessary to underpin the party 
walls on each side and to underpin the back 


and other walls on the site of the institution 
itself. 


Steel Construction. 

_ Fig. 3 is a diagram of the steel framing 
in the front walls and is typical of the 
framework throughout the front portion of 
the building. The same drawing gives the 
load in tons on each member of the steel 
frame, and indicates in thin lines the out- 
lines of the stone front. 

Fig. 4 serves the purpose of illustrating the 
arrangement of the stanchions, girders, and 
joists incorporated in the skeleton. This 
drawing is a plan showing the beams in the 
ground floor, and may be taken as typical 
of all the floors above as far as the disposi- 
tion of the members is concerned. 

In the main portion of the building the 
stanchions are in three rows parallel to the 
street, spaced about 21 ft. 34 in. and 
21 ft. 6 in., the spacing of the columns in each 
row ranging from 15 ft..6 in. up to 
24 ft. 25 m., according to requirements. 

The floor bays are divided up into panels 
from 5 ft. 7 in. to 7 ft. 3 in. wide by 
21 ft. 35 in. and 21 ft. 6 in. long, as 
governed by the stanchion spacing. 

_ The projecting portion of the new build- 
ing is occupied by stair and lift wells 
and the sanitary tower previously men- 
tioned. 
Fig. 5 is a general plan of the steel gril- 
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Fig. 8. Stanchions and Cantilever Support 
for Main Cornice. 


lages for the stanchions, this plan corre- 
sponding with that in Fig. 4. In most cases 
it will be observed that each stanchion has 
a separate grillage foundation, constructed 
upon a concrete foundation block and em- 
bedded in concrete for rust protection. 
‘There are, however, a few grillages where 
the concrete blocks unite owing to the rela- 
tively close spacing of the stanchions. Fig. 5 
also indicates the outlines of the ferro-con- 
crete retaining wall described under another 
head. 

Fig. 6 contains details of typical gril- 
lages, one of the smallest and one of the 
largest, the latter designed for the load of 
500 tons. The small grillage comprises four 


5-in. by 3-in. by 2-ft. 3-in. I-bars in the 
lower tier, and two 8-in. by 4-in. by 
2-ft. 3-in. I-bars in the upper tier, 


upon which the stanchion bases are seated. 
The large grillage illustrated comprises 
eleven 12-in. by 5-in. by 6-ft. 3-in. I-bars 
in the lower tier, and three 24-in. by 74-in. 
by 6-ft. 6-in. I-bars in the upper tier. All 
the bars are connected by screwed ties with 
distance pieces. 

The concrete foundation blocks range from 
5 ft. 6 in. to 16 ft. Y in. square. 

Fig. 7, reproduced from one of the archi- 
drawings, shows some particularly in- 
teresting features of the steel construction. 
The heavy stone cornice of the Regent-street 
front is supported by cantilevers with the 
projection of 4 ft. 3 in. beyond the centre 
line of the stanchions, which also carry 
brackets for heavy girders and from their 
cap rise the sloping struts of the Mansard 
roof. This is surmounted by a range of saw- 
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tooth roofs and a steel-framed parapet as 
shown. is 

Fig. 8 represents part of a front stanchion 
from fourth to fifth floor levels, and includés 
full details of the connexions, bracket fot 
girder, cantilever support for cornice, and 
Mansard roof inclined strut. As shown ih 
the detail, each cantilever is formed of three 
T-bars, two 8 in. deen and one 10 in. deep: 

In succeeding articles we propose to give 
further structural notes and particulars rela. 
tive to the engineering equipment of the 
Polytechnic building. 
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FIREPROOFING IN AMERICA 


Tun following is an abstract of a paper hy 
Mr. Richard L. Humphrey, of Philadelphia, 
President of the National Association of Cement 
Users, read at the nineteenth ordinary genera 
meeting of the Concrete Institute, held at 
Denison House, Westminster, 8.W., oD 
October 26 :— 

‘“* America has, as you all know, the proud 
distinction, if you wish to put it in that way, 0 
having the greatest fire losses in the world 
The los: in America are enormous—nearly 
ten times the average of Europe. It woul 
seem, therefore, that it was rather incongruom: 
for America to come and talk to a county 
that is particularly low in fire losses on thi 
subject o. fireproofing. : 

But I think if you bear with me a minut 
you will see that perha y fact that we 
have such enormous lo: in America, has Tet 
us to study this subject of fireproofing and fir 
prevention, and it has been a necessity to fine 
out ways and means to prevent this enormou 
annual destruction of building materials by fire 

I find that in America we build, under ou 
zather poor building laws, buildings of a Joy 
fire resistance, and equip our fire department 
with magnificent fire-fighting appliances, high 
pressure water systems, so that the country] 
subjected to a great annual tax for the mam 
tenance of this expensive fire-fighting system, 

The annual losses are not by any mean 
represented by the annual destruction 0 
property. In addition to the destruction © 
property and building materials, there is th 
annual tax that is necessary for the upkeep 0 
the fire-protection se and then the addi 
tional tax that comes from the very high rate 
of insurance; so that, year by year, the tota 
annual losses from fire, which I believe ar 
entirely preventable, are represented by a grea 
deal more than the two or three dollars pe 
capita which is merely the value of the propert 
destroyed. 4 

We feel in America that where the questio 
of the concentration of the resources is receivin 
so much careful attention it is of the utmot 
importance that we should study the conserya 
tion of our building materials ; so that I thin 
now generally throughout America there 1s 
tendency to revise the building laws for th 
purpose of ensuring the erection of bette 
structures. But, of course, it is impossible t 
make those laws in a large measure retroactiyt 
and there must necessarily exist for many yeal 
to come buildings which at best can only h 
described as tinder-boxes. 5 

Of course, in America great conflagration 
have occurred. ‘The one in Chicago was perhay 
only second to that in San Francisco, bubi 
Boston in 1872 and Baltimore in 1904 ¢o1 
flagrations of great size, which destroye 
property worth millions of dollars, occurret 
but were only small in comparison with th 
large area of Chicago and San Francisco, a 
Baltimore the fire-fighting service from Phil 
delphia, New York, and Washington wel 
practically powerless because in the extrem 
cold weather which prevailed at that time tl 
water service was of little value. It is interes 
ing to note that in the San Francisco fire it 
estimated that the profits of twenty years we 
destroyed in a fire of three days’ duration. 

Tt frequently happens that the walls of 
structure are standing after a fire, and peop 
point to those walls as an evidence of the fai 
that the building has satisfactorily passed th 
conflagration. It often happens that the wal 
are of concrete, and after the fire are in goc 
shape, and only require a renewal of the floor 
doors, and windows, and roof, to make a habi 
able dwelling. The floors and columns @ 
fireproof, but the front walls are castro 
which are destroyed, or the walls of brick fe 
down. One of the best examples in Ameri 
of the behaviour of reinforced concrete m 
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lus conflagration was the building of the 
lantors. Trust Company, of Baltimore, and 
{tests were made on those floors after the 
oy the building department, and they were 
ld. to be amply safe under the ordinary 
ling laws. In the destruction of the 
ining building opportunity was afforded for 
construction of a modern building, and it 
me necessary to tear down the rebuilt 
sture because it did not fit in with the new 
ature, although it was in very good 
ition. 
one is very largely used, not only in this 
‘try and in America, but all over the world, 
a ornamental material, and it is evident, I 
<x, from the study of buildings where there 
» been fires of intense heat that the stone is 
rst entirely destroyed. It is almost impos- 
_to replace the ornamental character with- 
rebuilding the structure entirely, and the 
wiour of granite and hard sandstone in 
‘which splinter and split, is ample evidence 
the subject of natural building stones 
Id be studied with a view to determining 
r resistance to fire. The United States 
mment have undertaken some studies of 
kind, and they have found that it makes 
aterial difference as to how the stone is 
ied in its fire resistance. They found that 
ite can be quarried so as to offer almost 
per cent. greater resistance to fire in one 
stion than it does in the other direction ; so 
in the matter of ornamental building 
es there is much to be learned in the manner 
hich the stone is quarried from the point of 
- of its fire resistance. Of course, in some 
lings the destruction cannot be estimated. 
mere fact that the skeleton remains is not 
- much consolation, and when ornamental 
s are also structural parts carrying the 
s, then, of course, the construction seriously 
gers the safety of the structure. 
is a striking fact that architects and people 
eneral in America regard burnt clay as an 
irable fireproofing material ; and I think in 
‘ge measure this opinion has been based on 
fact that small pieces of burnt clay when 
ed in a fire and got hot and thrown into 
x are not disintegrated. But the clay is 
used inthat way. It is used in the shape of 
e. In the process of manufacture it often 
gens that these tiles are cracked in the 
ers, and when a column thus fireproofed is 
ected to the action of heat, the unequal 
nsion of the outer face of the tile as con- 
‘ed with the inner face against the steel, an 
insion which the thin web at the corner is 
nle to resist, cracks the tile and the web. 
» result the tile is broken away from the 
mn, and the column is left to the action of 
1eat and collapses. 
often happens that in the construction of 
mns an attempt has been made to fireproof 
1 by binding around the column a metal 
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fabric and then plastering it. In the Fairmont 
Hotel about 100 columns fell as a result of this 
kind of fireproofing. It frequently happened 
that the floor settled as much as a foot. Now 
you must bear in mind that there was no great 
fire in that building. The hotel had not been 
completed, and the only material there was the 
lumber that was used in the construction of the 
building, which was not a great amount, but the 
burning of this lumber was sufficient to develop 
enough heat to buckle the flimsily-constructed 
columns, and in the destruction of such build- 
ings one frequently sees the folly of those 
flimsy evasions of the law. 

It is quite general in a fire to find that where 
terra-cotta tiles have been used the lower face 
by reason of its expansion has flaked off. Perhaps 
as much as 35 per cent. failed so as to come off, 
while a larger per cent. perhaps are cracked so 
badly as to be able to be pulled off with the 
fingers. Now in a case of that kind nothing 
can be done in the way of restoration except by 
entire reconstruction of the floor. 

The suspended ceiling was found in the San 
Francisco and Baltimore fires to have acted as 
an excellent shield, and greatly increased the 
fire resistance of the floor. Unfortunately in 
carrying out this idea it frequently happens that 
ordinary gypsum or plaster is used, and with a 
very flimsy anchor the gypsum loses its life at a 
very low temperature, the anchor is destroyed, 
and the ceiling falls. 

Tt generally happens that the roof trusses of 
a building are never protected. The upper 
ceiling is rendered reasonably fireproof, but the 
of the roof are not protected, and, 
t, it frequently happens that the roof 
becomes the entry for a fire from the outside. 
Tt is just as nee y to protect the steel work 
of the roof as it is any other part of a structure. 

Tt is not only necessary that the floors and 
columns of a building shall be properly pro- 
tected against fire; it is also necessary that not 
only the interior but the outside shall be pro- 
tected. It frequently happens that the windows 
are perhaps metal frames protected with terra- 
cotta or some similar fireproofing, and the 
destruction of those windows leads to an easy 
access for the flames to spread from floor to floor 
and lead to the entire destruction of the 
building. 

In some cases where metal doors and windows 
were used and plain glass used in the windows 
the glass simply softened and fell down, and so, 
of course, the barrier was of little value. On 
the other hand, when the window is constructed 
with metal frames and wire-glass windows of 
approved type the glass often softens, but still 
stays in place and prevents the fire from gaining 
access to the building. 

I believe personally that concrete is going to 
play a very important 7éle in the question of 
fireproof construction of the future, and it was 
for this reason that I took for my subject 
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to-night the subject of fireproofing because I 
believe that the Concrete Institute of England 
and the concrete organisations of America have 
a very important responsibility and a very 
important task before them.” 

A discussion followed in which Messrs. E. O. 
Sachs, E. Fiander Etchells, William G. Kirkaldy, 
E. P. Wells, and Sir Henry Tanner took part. 


THE SITTER VIADUCT, 
SWITZERLAND. —I. 


AmonG the various works involved in the 
construction of the Bodensee-Toggenburg 
Railway in Switzerland the steel and 
masonry viaduct crossing the Sitter River, 
near Saint-Gall, and close to the station of 
Bruggen, is a remarkable structure, in the 
erection of which some interesting timber 
falseworks were employed. 

This viaduct, 580 metres long, comprises 
at one end four masonry arches of 25 metres 
span, and at the other end two masonry 
arches of 25 metres span and five smaller 
arches of 12 metres span. Between the two 
series of masonry arches there is a steel 
lattice girder of 120 metres span, crossing 
the lowest part of the valley at 98 metres 
above the river. 

Fig. 1 is a general view of the completed 
bridge, where part of the timker construc- 
tion tower, built for erecting the steel 
girder, is still in position. 


Masonry Piers and Arches, 

The masonry part of the viaduct is chiefly 
remarkable for the height of the piers, par- 
ticularly of those acting as supports for the 
middle span. One of these piers is 85 metres 
high from the foundation block to the 
seating of the steel girder, and the other 
is 59 metres high between the same levels. 

The higher of the two piers measures 
13°45 metres by 11°60 metres at the base and 
725 metres by 7 metres at the top, the 
maximum pressure on the foundations being 
limited to 10°5 kilogrammes per square centi- 
metre. The batter on the side facing the 
valley is one in twenty, and the batter on 
the upstream and downstream sides ranges 
from one in twenty to one in fifty by suc- 
cessive degrees from foundations to summit. 

The two masonry arches next to the steel 
girder are of the three-hinged type. The 
spandrels are constructed with ansion 
joints above the three articulations, in order 
that the movements of the piers at the top 
and the variations of pressure on the struc- 
ture shall not be liable to cause dislocation 
of the masonry. 

The arches were built on trussed centring, 
supported by the piers, and steel gangways 
were fixed at springing level so as to afford 
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Fig. 1. The Sitter Viaduct, Switzerland. 
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Section at Middle of Span. 


Fig. 2. Sitter Viaduct : Details of Steel Girder Span. (From Genie Civil.) 


ready means of communication between the 
entire series of piers at each end of the 
bridge. 

The foundation block of each pier consists 
of mass concrete, the proportions of which 
were varied in accordance with the load to 
be carried, the unit loads ranging from 5:2 
to 10°5 kilogrammes per square centimetre. 
he pier shafts are built of dressed stones in 
mortar of cement or hydraulic lime accord- 
ing to circumstances, and at every 10 metres 
of height the masonry includes bed courses 
of hard gritstone. The pier caps and the 
arch spandrels are in granite. The masonry 
part of the viaduct comprises some 27,200 
cubic metres in all. 

Before construction of the foundations, 
10,400 cubic metres of earth and rock had to 
be excavated, 2,200 cubic metres of this 
being for the highest pier, and deposited at 
the approaches to the viaduct. 


Aerial Cableways. 


The masonry work was executed with the 
aid of two aerial cableways bringing 
materials from the Saint-Gall side, because 
at the time of construction the railway tun- 
hel on the other side of the valley was not 
completed. Sand and gravel for mortar and 
concrete were obtained from the river bed, 
but stone, cement, steel, and all other 
materials were delivered on the site by rail 


and transported by the aerial cableways. 
One cableway was placed 2 metres to the 
right and the other 7 metres to the left of 
the axis of the viaduct. On each cable ran 
a carrier with endless haulage cable, and 
tac for lowering and hoisting skips, the 
installation commanding the works from one 
end to the other. 

In order to prevent the swaying of the 
smaller cables and ~consequent injury to 
workmen, these cables were held by stirrups 
at a fixed distance from the main cable, and 
picked up by the ‘travelling carriage during 
operation of the cableway. > 

Mortar and concrete, prepared on the 
bank of the river, were hoisted in skips 
from the base of the highest pier and dis- 
tributed to all parts of the works, which 
were placed in communication with the 
control station of the cableways by means 
of electric bells. ; 

The actual capacity of the two cableways 
was not more than 35 cubic metres per: day 
of ten hours, owing to the unavoidable 
delays attending the loading and discharg’ 
of the skips. - 

For some of the smaller piers auxiliary 
transporters were employed, conveying 
materials directly from the railway line. 

Mortar was mixed throughout in the 
following proportions :—Hydraulic _ lime 
mortar, 360 kilogrammes of lime per cubic 
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metre of sand; cement mortar, 1 part ¢ 
cement. to 3 parts, of, sand. 


Steel, Girder Span. 


The construction of the timber tower gn 
the execution of other works necessary f 
assembling and’erecting the girder span % 
120 metres occupied more than tye 
months. : 

This girder, which is the greatest som 
in Switzerland, was designed, constraete 
and erected in place by Messrs. Theodd 
Bell & Co., of Kriens-Lucerne. From cent 


company to keep down the dimensions) 
the masonry piers. To ensure the tam 
verse rigidity of the span, the depth 
the girde kept down to one-tenth 
the span, dof one-seventh or on 
eighth as customary for work of the Tim 
The members of these girders, as well) 
those of the horizontal wind bracing, ha 
been strengthened to allow for the redue 
depth. 

As the dead weight of the bridge is mo 
than double the permissible rolling loady# 
transverse stability under the  effeat 
traffic is better ‘assured than if the Sp 
were smaller, the proportion of depth 
width remaining the same. 

The main girders, of parabolic profile) 
the under side, have double trellis pam 
and are 515 metres deep at the ends a 
12:30 metres deep at the middle. Wig 
gives details of the construction and rend 
unnecessary further description and dime 
sions. The longitudinal girders on wht 
the sleepers are laid have been fitted 
as to provide’ for expansion and contracti 
and at the same time so as to bea 
affected by movements caused by the expi 
sion and contraction of the main girders, 

Along the axis of the span a footbrid 
connects the two ends (see Fig. 2, secti 
at middle of span). This bridge cam 
reached by ladders from the decking/@ 
makes inspection of the structure possible 
all times. 


ELECTROLYSIS IN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE, 


Two INDE ENT vestigations of © 
electrolytic on of steel embedded 
conerete are discussed in papers read before} 
Western Society of Engineers and the Ament 
Institute of Electrical Engine: One pa 
by Professor Charles F. Burgess deals with 
periments conducted by the author with | 
object of obtaining quantitative data omy 
corrosion of reinforcement under vatl 
conditions, and the other by Mi C. Edw 
the resi 


so as re the corrosive efficiency 
current maintained at the pressure of 8 v0 
and from the results obtained it appears t 
when the blocks were placed in ordinary Wi 
a corrosion of from 0°32 oz. to 1:28 oz. of1 
per year is possible per square foot of 3 
exposed, and that a 3 per cent. solution 
common salt increases the rate of cormds 
about one hundred times. The data 

pressures lower than 8 volts can be appr 
mately deduced by the application of Oh 
law. ‘The interest of the investigation 

Magnusson and Smith centres mal 
upon ested means of preventing electroh 
corrosion. Their results show that concrete) 
cement when dry are good insulato 
ductivity of these materials varying 3 
porosity and the nature of the solution in 
port It is scarcely practicable to fill all 
pores in concrete and mortar and to elimir 
moist: o completely as to insure 2 
conducti Therefore some other treatm 
is necessary. The authors find that coro 
can be entirely prevented if the embedded } 
is treated so that the current leaves it thro 
some other metal capable of preventing 
oxygen ions from coming in contact with 
iron. Experiments with aluminium paint) 
suce al, although the protective coal 
broke down after a time, and the aut 
believe that aluminium plated bars would 
perfectly immune from electrolytic cortos 
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tatement in writing to that effect. be charged day work in lieu of being measured, 
i % mens a great deal of future strife should be left to the proper person to deal with 
iF all perenne ssociated with, building that anding, the matter would be these questions—the surveyor engaged to deal 
| of “Clerk of W orks” is one of the to the architect as the one empowered with the accounts. The clerk of the works, 
most ancient, although it is doubtful to order extra wor! Most of us at some time from his intimate knowledge of the work during 

| whether this title applied to an indi- or other have found PS somewhat its progress, can often give invaluable informa- 
performing the same functions as in embarra by unexpected claims at the close tion which may lead the surveyor to a better 
F ge. In the account of the of the works which conld be more easily s ed judgment as to how these particular items may 
fS_ oxec ited at Po: rchester Castle by during their progress, if not avoide be dealt with. 

rd II. in 1321 and 1 we read that the Many contractors considered the A well-kept diary noting the state of the 
"was done under th upervision of the the clerk of works on a day-sheet as equivalent weather, the arrival of drawings, the advent 
gs Clerk of Worl Peter de Pulford. ¢ anorder, or at least an acknowledgment of an of special tradesmen, any special instructions 
| however, probable that this gentleman xtra, but this should never be the case unless given, and many other small details—small in 
ied a higher po on than that generally there is a clear understanding to this effect atthe themselves at the time, but often of large 
ed to his modern namesake, and would ytset, It should not even be considered an importance at a later date—will be found of the 
rgely on his own initiative rather than a8 acknowledgment of the fact of the work being utmost value in case of any dispute as to delay 
»presentative of an architect. a day-work item. It should represent a check as and other matters that will arise even on the 
bwithstanding the fact that the modern 9 the correctness of time and ma Is charged, t-regulated building work. A weekly report 
of works may not hold such an important and nothing beyond this. The question as to should be made to the architect somewhat in the 
on as his ancient brother, he is still an Whether the work is extra or whetber it should form here given :— 
tant factor in the present-day building Gi 3 
tions. His position calls for a very wide No. 2 
ledge of building operations, unimpeach- 
ionesty, and an unlimited amount of tact. , oe 4 

10uld be fairly educated, very methodical, Clerk of Works Report of Work im Progress at 

have a manner that commands respect. 

iave heard it suggested that “ C. of W.” BL ANKLEY INSTITUTE 

a signature stands for “Cock of the . 

.” This a libel in most instances, a : 3 

ugh there are cases where this interpreta- For Week ending Friday, July 21, 1911. 
yould apply, but, while in effect this should 

S$ position, the discreet clerk of works is To JOHN SMITH, Architect. 
al not to emphasise the fact. id 
Ro useful clerk of works is the indi- = = = ao aie a ae ree 

ul who has had practical experience by : | | 

ing at some prominent trade—varying as WORKMEN EMPLOYED. STATE OF THE WEATHER. |DRAWINGS RECEIVED 
yeneral character of the work he has to — = 


HE CLERK OF WORKS. ehnrte 


LONDON. 


intend varies, e.g., for good-class church Hours - ; J 
a mason is often the best man, and so on; No. on Day N.B.—The Numbers 
sable that he should have had Work. of the Drawings 


while it is ad 
ical training in one trade, his general 
rience should extend over all, as he will be 
1 upon to exercise judgment upon greatly il Foreman. 
regards quality of both 


only to be stated. 


Excavators. Sat. Fine. 125 
C practice obtained in 
ending out a pupil to act as clerk 6 Labourers - 5 Mon. 126 
which was all very well for the 
tect, and not so bad for the pupil, as he 4 | Bricklayers. Tues. — 127 
sd experience in practical working which | A 
d serve him in good stead in conjunction D) Masons. Wed. Wet, half day. 128 
the office training, but what of the 
oyer and in many cases the builder? If 12 Carpenters and Joiners a Thurs. Fine. 
milder was unprincipled he took advantage 
1e so-called clerk of works’ inexperience. Slaters. Fri. — 
he other hand, it sometimes happened that 
of youth and inexperience to 9 Plasterers. 
t a little brief authority, caused a good deal - 
ary trouble, by finding fault with Planers =F 7 Sa 
cause, at the same time passing over | DRAWINGS AND PARTICULARS REQUIRED 


ater importance. We think Glaziers 
safely said that this state of things is want 


Gyprevalent as was once the c Painters. Details of Joinery to Committee-room and Retiring- 
point to be considered is how far should a rane ; A 
ee cae eet lanes Smiths. Selection of Flushing Tank and Sanitary Fittings. 
2 go aking 
ings ? Doubtless the clerk of works who | 
nake drawings is a very useful man for the 
tect, but beyond a few explanatory details 
portion of the work should be done in the 1 
tect’s office, and unless employed on the ANS eee 
Ss aS an fant pure and simple—in UN eyS: 
h case he would cease to be a clerk of =a 
Machinists. 
11 SUB-CONTRACTS 
ct to meas Total. 
ure such work at the time of its aa =H 
iould not act as architect’s assi inemeers 
ase of the employer. Like the foreman, he ne ae 
re ‘ul on the works than in the office, Electricians 
n works of any magnitude he will find his 7 
fairly well occupied without attempting Sculptors and Carvers 
nuch in the way of office work. es S 
other question that often arises is how far § ———— —— = eS ————— 
rk of the works is em red to iss 4 P as 5 F 5 
4 Pvalving ee ae Te anelead ae DAY WORK.—The clerk of works is to obtain immediate notification of the employment of 
se where some such power should Th any men on day work, to check daily and enter the total in his report. He is also to 
ed, but it should be to a very limited obtain a weekly account of same from the contractor for all work done and material used 
it, and he would be well advised to hesitate in day work, which account must be signed by the foreman and clerk of works, and sent. 
e giving such orders, much trouble having to the architect without delay. ‘ 
n owing to the builder having received NOTES ON PROGRESS OF WORKS, ETC. 


actions to do work in a certain way 
ving extra cost whi certainly was 
in the clerk of works’ mind at the time Prep 
wing the order. In this case it is the duty FE x f 
e builder to point out the fact and make a Very steady progress is being made, 


Taking down the centering from ceiling of Small Hall, etc. ; hacking to ceilings, etc. 

aring roof over Small Hall, etc. 

ng stone coping and pointing to brickwork of east and west walls. 

EDWARD BROWN, Clerk of Works. 
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Amongst other qualifications we have men- 
tioned, after unimpeachable honesty (which for 
obvious reasons we®place first) comes that of 
tact. Some clerks of works, more particularly 
those of somewhat limited experience, show a 
deplorable lack of this qualification, and seem 
rather disappointed than otherwise if they have 
“ nothing whatever to grumble at,” and appear 
to think that unless they can go to the architect 
with a long list of complaints and statements as 
to how “ Lhad that out” or “ this down ” that 
the architect will think they are not doing their 
duty. We have in our mind now two clerks of 
works working for the same architect, and at 
the time acting on two different works, but the 
same contractors. In the one case there was 
nothing but trouble from beginning to end, 
largely arising from this lack of tact, and also, 
we are afraid we must say. from an arrogant 
nature. There was a strong suspicion that the 
time of complaint was often delayed till the 
rectifying of the offending portion meant 
removing a large amount of work whick might 
have been avoided had the defect been pointed 
out or mentioned at the time. The result was 
trouble all round. The architect was often 
placed in. a very awkward position in steering 
between weakening the power of the clerk of 
works and justice to the contractor—a position 
not rendered any easier by the fact that the 
clerk of works was the nominee of the employer. 
The builders looked with suspicion upon every 

-complaint made, and altogether it was a relief 
to everyone concerned when the work was 
finished. In the other case it was altogether 
different, although if there was any cause for 
complaint the clerk of works made it perfectly 

-clear in no uncertain voice that “ that will not 
do.” He was a man fully up to his work, and 
commanded the respect of the builders by his 
knowledge, and they knew that what he said he 
meant. He never had to ask twice to have 
anything removed, and the architect was not 

troubled with any. complaints. We are in a 
position to say, with a full acquaintance with all 
the parties and the works themselves, that the 
second job was equal in all respects to the first, 
and as both were of the same class, one was able 
to make a fair comparison and a later acquaint- 
ance with the work bears this out. 

We will close these rambling notes with an 
instance of where great tact was required, but 
where we are afraid the circumstances placed 
too great a strain upon human nature. The 
architect of a provincial job losing his clerk of 
works took a strong fancy to the foreman, and 
with a strange lack of the idea of the fitness of 
things, offered the foreman the post of clerk of 
works on the same job. The contractor was, to 
put it quite mildly, “keen.” The new clerk 
of the works coming on to his duties with a 
pretty full knowledge of the “tricks of the 
-trade,”’ in which he had had a good training under 
his late employer, was virtue itself. The sequel 
-can well be imagined. He was up to every 
move, and, not having all the discretion which 
his unique position demanded, he made his 
successor’s life a perfect misery. We, however, 
think the blame attached more to the architect 
who placed him in such a position than the clerk 
of the works himself. As we have said, it was 
too great a strain upon human nature, and the 
opportunity of “ getting his own back ” from his 
late employer was a temptation not to be 
resisted by any ordinary human being. 

It may be said that the points we mentioned 
are obvious to all, but it is often the obvious 
that is missed, therefore if we have said nothing 
new, but have only driven home some of the 
qualifications and characteristics which make 
the clerk of works as he should be, something 
more than a mere policeman, we shall feel we 
are justified in putting these few rambling notes 
together. 


TWO DECEASED BUILDERS’ ESTATES. 

The estate of the late Mr. James Smart, of 
Neweastle, builder and contractor, who died 
on September 29, aged sixty-eight years, is of 
gross value of 102,328/., with net personalty 
3,6261.; the gross value of the estate of the 
late Robert Rothwell, of Deeplish, Rochdale, 
builder and contractor, is sworn at 35,0382. 


BELGIAN CEMENT TRADE DECLINING. 

Sir Cecil Hertslet,- British Consul at 
Antwerp, in his annual report to the Foreign 
Office, just issued, writes:—Cement at one 
time formed a large and valuable trade, and 
large quantities were some years ago exported 
from Belgium to England. This trade has 
been steadily declining of late years. The 
exports in 1910 reached 50,354 tons, valued at 
49,5607., compared with 57,921 tons, valued at 
'55,600/., in 1909. 


THE BUILDER 


THE APPROVAL OF PLANS. 


At the meeting of the Farnham Urban 
Council on Tuesday of last week complaint 
was made against the practice of architects 
and builders proceeding with the erection 
of buildings before the plans have been 
approved by the Council. The Committee 
pointed out in their report that they thought 
it should be more generally known that it is 
an offence against the Council's by-laws for 
amy person to commence the erection of a 
building without having previously given 
notice and submitted plans, etc., as required 
by by-law No. 94. 

Mr. A. G. Mardon, partner of a local firm 
of builders, called attention to the difficulty 
of getting plans settled. He thought it 
would be rather hard to enforce the by-law. 
Most people submitted plans to the officials 
of the Council, who said whether they were 
or were not in accordance with the by-law, 
and proceeded with the work at their own risk. 

Mr. E. Kempson said if a person deposited 
plans he had given the necessary notice, and 
could proceed with the building. 

Mr. R. Preston asked how they could 
expect the Surveyor to know whether the 
by-laws had been complied with when the 
whole of the foundations had been covered 
up. Anything might have been put in the 
foundations. 

The Chairman : In nearly all cases that fact 
is the case. 

Mr. Preston: Then what is the use of a 
Plans Committee at all? 

The Chairman said it would be a great 
advantage to architects if when plans were 
returned disapproved the reasons might be 
stated. 

The recommendation was adopted. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Covnctn meeting of the London Master 


Builders’ Association was held at Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, on Thursday, the 


9th inst. The President Bird 
Godson) presided. 

The Council received the report of the 
Bricklayers’ ‘Trade Committee ve overtime 
payments, and gave instructions with regard 
to it. 

Many matters of trade interest were con- 
sidered, and the necessary instructions were 
given in connexion with the various ques- 
tions under consideration. 

The following were elected members of 
the Association :— 

1. Ordinary member—Mr. A. E. Symes, 

Stratford, E. 


(Mr. G. 


2. Associate members — Messrs. John 
Russell & OCo., Ltd., 145, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C. 

The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Com- 

pany, Ltd., 124, Victoria-street, West- 


minster, S.W., were nominated as Associate 
members of the Association. 


ACCURACY IN BUILDING. 


Ar the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Apprenticeship, held on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, November 1, at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, London, the Mayor, of Hamp- 
stead (Mr. W. Woodward), in moving the 
re-election of the. retiring members of the 
Council, said that, from the point of view of 
an architect, sincere congratulations were due 
to those who initiated and supported such a 
magnificent institution. .From an artistic point 
and from that of the craftsman, the 
of the apprentices showed diligence, 
ll, aptitude, and, in many instances, decided 
artistic feeling. He did-not care what the 
calling, the art, or the profession was, it was 
impossible to be master of it unless the young 
man underwent the training which, for the 
moment, he would call an apprenticeship. He 
counselled the apprentices to cultivate as far 
as possible accuracy of hand and of eye—two 
features of their future calling which they 
should find of the utmost importance. Speak- 
ing again as an architect, he very much 
regretted to say that he found on buildings 
being erected under his own supervision a 
decided want of accuracy of eye and of, hand, 
which led to enormous trouble and expense to 
everyone concerned. His advice to apprentices 
was: Don’t think you can attain to eminence 
in your business by any slapdash imitations of 
what has gone before. Study well the great 
masters, look to the precedents in all your 
work, study these, and try to emulate them. 
Then try to import into these as much 
originality as you possibly can. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWs. 


KING EDWARD MEMORIAL, PLYMOUTH, 

A new pavilion for consumptives is io | 
erected at Didworthy as a memorial to {j 
late King. The estimated cost is 500/., and # 
plans have been prepared by Mr. C. Kin 
architect. The builder is Mr. F. Bartlett, 

NEW INSTITUTE, SLOUGH. { 

The St. Mary’s Church Institute has he 
erected at a cost of about 1,000/., from qj 
des s of Mr. E. W. Wimperis. The ne 
building includes a hall which will provi 
seating accommodation for 400. The ¢e 
tractors were Messrs. Burfoot & Butler, 


TRADE NEWS. 

The London Drawing and Tracing Offi 
which has been carried on for over a quart 
of a century by Mr. John B. Thorp, has open 
a new City branch at 48, London Wall, oppos 
Salisbury House, where architects, engines 
surveyors, etc., whose business is in the Gi 
will find it more convenient to send their Wo 
than the Head Office, 98, Gray’s Inn-road, 

Our attention has been called to a usél 
insect-destroying appliance which can be | 
tained from Messrs. R. Sumner & Co., Ti 
50a, Lord-street, Liverpool. The instrum 
takes the form of a compressed-air hat 
sprayer. The liquid is placed in a cop 
receptacle, and a few strokes of a little pist 
compresses the air. The s can_then 
turned on and sent in any direction. If imse 
are known to be behind panelling, or ina 
cracks from which they cannot be dislodged, } 
instrument can easily be pressed into seryi 
The liquid does no harm to woodwork 
cabin upholstery. 

The new Workhouse Infirmary, Christchur 
is being supplied with Shorland’s dout 
fronted patent Manchester stoves with desee 
ing smoke flues by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchest 
The Nelson Hospital, Wimbledon, is bei 
supplied with the firm’s patent Manches 
stoves with descending smoke flues. 

Under the direction of Mr. S. Dobell, ar 
tect, Exeter, the “‘ Boyle” tem of ventilat 
(natural), embracing Boyle’s latest patent “% 
pump” ventilators and air inlets, has bi 
applied to the Sailors’ Home, Teignmouth, 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LOND( 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1908 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London Cow 
Council, the following applications under 
London Building Acts were dealt with, 
names of the applicants being given 
parentheses : 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Holborn.—Erection at a new theatre abutt 


upon Shaftesbury-avenue, Bro: reet, 4 
Grape-street, Holborn, of a projecting feat 


next to Shaftesbury-avenue, and projedt 
balconies and ladders next to Grape-street ( 
B. Crewe).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Projecting illuminated sign 
front of the Kingsway Theatre, Great Que 
street, Holborn (M Penley).—Consent, 


Islington, North—Hrection of an_ iron! 
glass hood over the entrance to ‘ymel 


No. 45, Anson-road, Tufnell P 
O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., for 
Sutherin).—Consent. — . 

Islington, North.—Projecting one-story § 
in front’ of No. 39, Highgate-hill, Isling 
(Mr. G. Carter).—Consent. 

Kennington.t—Three one-story shops om 

southern side of Lansdowne-road, Kenning 
(Messrs. _Hulbert & Haysman for Mr 
Roskilly).—Refused. 
_ Kensington, South.—Erection of a projec 
iron balcony at No. 18, Cresswell-place, I 
sington (Mr. W. Withers for Mr. J. M. We 
—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover. e.—Hrection ¢ 
porch at No. 21, Gr uare, abu 
upon the eastern side of North Audley-st 
(Mr. R. G. Hammond for the Right Hon, E 
Furness).—Consent. 3 

St. Pancras, South.—Iron and glass addi 


(Mes 
Mr. Vs 


in front of No. 27, Charlotte-strect, St. Pam 
(Mr. G. Vernon for Mr. Bruschweile 
Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Islington, South.—Erection of a building 
the western side of Napier-terrace, Islinf 
(Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth for the Bi 
Syphon Manufacturing Company).—Refuse 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a steel W 
storage tank and tower with a boundary ft 
at less than the prescribed distance from 
centre of the roadway of Holland-walk, J 
sington (Mr. R. D: Batchelor for the R 
Hon. the Earl of Ichester).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a building 
the northern side of King-street, Ham 
smith, to abut also upon the western sid 
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Lid.) 


oad 
ent. 


lth of 


(Temperance Billiard Halls 


ly 
a 


Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 
Pancras, West.—Three 
verected on the roof of Nos. 
m-road, St. Pancras (Mess 
ield for Messrs. G. Wailes & 
nt. 
“ines of Frontage and Uonstruction. 
ngton, Hast.—Retention of a wooden sign- 
in front of 108, Elmore-street, Isling- 
Ir. E. Bent).—C 
Kham.—Er' of a temporary wood 
ron motor cycle-shed in front of No. 10, 
delier-road, Peckham (Messrs. W. E. Hill 
tfor Mr, L, Alexander).—Consent. 
Spuce at Rear. 
ssington, North.—Addition at the rear of 
Ladbroke ve, Kensington (Mr. $ 
s).—Consent. 
dington, South.—Additions upon the s} 
7 Nos. 114, 1144, and 116, W 2 
Paddington (Mr, G. A. Sexton 


wood and iron 
386 and 388, 
Dunk & 
Sons).— 


“C Coulthurst).—Consent. 
the 


Supply of Electricity 

—Iron hboiler-house a 
city  generating-station, Pratt 
en Town (Mr. 5S. W. Baynes f 
uncras Metropolitan Borough Council).— 
nt. 
Pancras, Hast.—Ivon chimney shaft at the 
city generat ation, Pratt-street, 
on ‘Town (Mr. W. Baynes for the 
mncras Metropolitan Borough Council).— 
it. 


s for 
Pancras, b 


Cubical Extent. 
nwich.—Building exceeding 250,000 cubic 
extent upon a site approached out of 
rthern side of Woolwich-road, ‘Woolwich 
A. Roberts for Messrs. G. A. Harvey & 
‘Consent. 
Uniting of Buildings. 

of London.—Uniting of Nos. 10 and 11, 
te, with No. 4, Jewr: eet, City, by 
of an opening at the ground-floor ‘level, 
6 requiring the removal of the bond 


in the walls of Nos. 10-11, Aldgate, or 
wood and iron buildings on the roof 
1. Chatfeiid Clarke for Messrs. Wiggins, 


& Co.).—Consent. 
of London.—Uniting of Nos. 9 and 93, 

ri, Old Broad-street, City (Messrs. R. 
wrison, & Son, Offices 
Litd.).—Consent. 


for the City 


my, 
of London.—Formation of an opening in 
riy wall at the first-floor level between 


) and 6, Princes-street, City (Mr. 
eld for the Grocers’ Company —Consent. 
of London.—Window openings in the 


wall at the fi and second: floor levels 
n the staircase of the Saracen’s Head 
Snow-hill, and Nos. 1, 2, and 3, King- 
where such windows light into the en- 
passageway at the firs’ second-floor 
of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, reet_ (Mr 
Le Fanu for the Governors of Queen 
Bounty).— Consent. 
London.—Openings in the par 
ement and first-floor levels 
ad 33, Snow-hill, and to the w 
sting openings in the party 


wall at 


und and first-Aoor levels between Nos. 
82, Snow-hill, Holborn Viaduct (Mr. 
Clifton for the Holborn Viaduct Land 
ny).—Consent. 
Opening at the basement level 
s. 107-108, Hz atton and Nos. 
Holborn (Mr. for Messrs. 


Gamage, Ltd.).- 
on.—Doors of specia 
iron doors to openings in the division 
at the premises of Messrs. Brown 
s, Litd., Great Eastern-street, Hoxton 
oof Doors, Ltd.).—Consent. 

George, Hanover-square-—Uniting of 
9 and 20, Grafton-stree St. Georg 
squ (Mr. W. A. Lewis for Mr. D. 
ald).—Consent. 

Zorge, Hanove: 


construction in 


square.—Uniting of Nos. 
46, Grosvenor-road, Westminster, by 
of (i.) a fire-resisting staircase from the 
nt of No. 46 to the ground floor of 
and (ii.) a party wall opening at the 
yr level (Messrs. Blow & Billerey).— 


.—A ditional opening in the party wall 


the Whitney Theatre, Aldwych, and 
pining office block at the { 
W. G. R. Sprague for Mr. 


P —Consent. 

d.—Openings at 
vels in the pa 
12, Savile-row (I 
r for Messrs. I. W 


the second and third 
y wall between Nos. 
ssrs. Miller, Vardon, 


alker, P. J. Vardon, 


B. Miller). —Consent. 
recommendation 
the v 


marked + is con 
3 of the Metropolitan Borough 
d. 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERYSTWYTH.—Workmen’s dwelli Mr. 
R. Jones, Engineer, Aberystwyth Urban 
District Council. 

Aston (Birmingham).—Brewery premises; 
Mr. J. Meredith, architect, Frederick-street, 
Aston. 


Avonmouth (Bristol).—Sugar refinery for the 

Bristol Sugar Company, Ltd, 
Barnsley. -—Day school (4,000/.) ; 
ary’s Church, Barnsley. 


Vicar, St. 


—Day school, between James and 
streets; Vicar, St. John’s Church, 
Barton-on-Humber.—School; Mr. S. Ms 
Grant, Secretary, Education Committee, Lind- 

sey County Council, Lincoln. 
roposed hall; Vicar, St. 

’s Churel 

cham.— Freeth-street; Mr. 
13) ae architect, Corporatio : 


Mr. -F. Whittall, 
custer-street, Birmingham. | 
Messrs. R. Fenwick, Tite 
Paenamecy Birmin 
Mr. 


Binmiy a 


ers, William 
m. Factory, Bary 
ritect, Mdmund-street, 

Whitehouse & Son, 
Works, Monument-road, 


10use 


Ni 
Bishop’s Stortford. —Picture theatre, South- 
3 Messrs. Houston & Houston, architects, 
Holborn, W.C. 
ock.—Thirty-five houses (1,000/. 
veyor, ural District ounce 
Bootlien (Stoke)—School; Mr. B. Ashworth, 
Town Hall, Hanley 
Bournemouth.—Thir 
F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, 
Council. 
Canterbury. — Alterations to 
schools, except one (8,500/.); A 
the Committee of Joint Mana 
tary Church of England Schoo 
diff.—Rebuildir Theatre Royal; Mr. 
Bertie Crewe, ic 75, Shaftesbury- 
avenue, W.C. 
Chelmsford.—. 
C. Brown, Sur 
Chertse: 
H. E. Paine, 
Chertsey. 
Cheshunt.—School (120 places) ; 


; Sur- 


Mr. 
Town 


ix bungalows; 
Bournemouth 


all church 
hitect, care of 
rs of Volun- 


dditions to fire-station; Mr. 
or, Chelmsford Town Council. 
en’s home (1,255/.); | Mr. 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, 


Mr, U. A. 


Smith, Surveyor, Herts County Council, Hert- 
ford. 

Cree School; Mr. J. G. Burrell, architect, 
Market-place-chambers, Durham. 


u-} 
Dawley Parvi a regent ay -school ; 
Luke’s Church, wley Parve 


as 
Porter 


Den & Elcock, 
architects 

Don i (7,0000.) ; Messrs. Mullins 
& Richardson, builders, 5, Shotton-street, Don- 
caster, 


Rdinbur 


— Adaptation of _ buildings, 
Cha almer 


into Model Nursing Home; 
architect, 28, Rutland-street, 


stre 


D. Rhind, 


ukerley. — School, Barlow’s-lane (650 
places) ; Legge, Secretary, Education 
Committee, pool Town Council. 

Finedon.—Extensions to works for Messrs 

York Brother 

Forsbrook.—Proposed enlargement of St. 
Church (1,500/.); Vicar, St. Peter's 


1, Worsbrook. 
ww. — Buildings, Stan 
; . McLellan, car! 
au guak —Stables and depot 
. Donald, Engineer, 

iL, 


buildings ; 
Grangemouth Town 


_Grimsby.—Proposed paint factory, Corpora- 
tion-road, for Mes Bonshor & Screeton, 
11, Cleethorpe-road, Grimsby. Proposed soap 


factory for Mr. EB. Gosschalk, Hull. 
Halifax.—Improvements at central stores 


(15,000/.) 
Society. 
Histon.—School (5, 0067.) ; Mr. 
Secretary, Education Committee, 
shire County Council, C: ambridge. 
Hoole.—Rxtensions and improvements to All 
Saints’ Church (2,000/.); the Vicar. 
Honiton.—Alterations at workhouse 
Architect, care of Mr. E. W. Fellier, 
Board of Guardians, Honiton. 
Hull.—Hospital; Mr. 'T. B. Atkinson, 


for the Industrial Co-operative 


Austin Kee 
Cambridg 


(5607.) ; 
Clerk, 


archi- 


tect, 11, Trinity Touse-lane, Hull. 
Keighley.—School (8,0007.); Mr. J. Stuart, 
Wakefield. 
King’s Heath (Birmingham).—Theatre; Mr. 


A. Fielder, 
King’s Heath. 
Kinslev.—Enlargement of 
Stuart, Wakefield 
Kirkham.—Three houses. 
for the Fylde Co-operative 


architect, 43, Tigacuile sent 


school; Mir. J. 


street, 


* See #160 our list of Competitions, 
etc., on another page. 


Contracts, 


581 


Proposed alterations to baths; Mr. 
E. Beacham, Surveyor, Leck Town Council. 


(6,0002.); Mr. I, Godwin, builder, 
road, Hanley. 
pool.—Factory, Glasgow-street; Mr. J. 
McGovern, 26, North Johr Liverpool 
Llandudno.—Drill-hall ; Lloyd ~ Jones, 
architect, Bridge-street, Carnarvon. 
Llandilo.—Workhouse infirmary, Pontladies- 
R. S$. Lewis, Clerk, Board of 
ans, Llandilo. re, 
Llanystumdwy.—Institute; Mr. F. Taliesin 


2es, May Buildings, 51, North John-street, 
Liverpool. 
Lytham.—Offices, etc., 


Laund 
—School; Mr 


for the Ribble Steam 
R. L. 


Jones, Market- 


School, Moor-lane ; 
y, Education Com- 
Mansfield wn Coune: 
I —House, Fern Lea, 
Whitehead & Bra vdbury, Ltd 


vich.—Building for the Middlewich 
lall Company, Lid. 
Moulton Houses; Mr. G. A. Thiselion, Suy- 


1 District Council. 

. W. Church, 
ouncil. 
parish hall; 
Church, Newcastle. 
Newport.—Theatre, Clarence-place (8,000/.), 


for the Lion Circuit of Playhouses; Messrs. 
E. C. Jordan & Son, builders, Harrow-road, 
Newport. 


Newton - le- Willows. — C 
wardens, Parish Church, N 
Northampton. —The 
been passed :— 
st » for the 
to. factory, 


Jhurch; — Church- 
ton-le- Willows. 
following plans have 
dditions to premises, 48, Giles- 
rthants Union Bank; exten- 
Wellingborough-road, for 
3 & Sons; three houses, Lutter- 
worth-road, for M . Panting; extensions to 
factory, St. Geor reet, for Messrs. J. 
Marlow & Sons, Ltd. ten pouses, Raymond- 
road, for Mr. additions to 
srs. Crockett & 
@ St. James oad, 
paces & Ban Se 


Northfield ar ee Messrs. J. Dallow & 
Son, builders, Blackheath, Birmingham. 
Oxford.—School; Mr. W. H. Castle, Estate 


Surveyor, Oxford ‘Town Council. 
Pentrell) ymmer.—School; Mr. W. D. 
Wiles, architect, Market-place, Wrexham. 
Plymouth.—A plan has been lodged for four 
s, rear of Walmer House, for Mr. A. EB. 


Portishead (Bristol) —House for Dockmaster : 


Mr. W. W. Squire, Docks Engineer, Bristol 
Town Counce } 
Pwllglas.—Sixty houses; Mr. J. H. Lewis, 


Bedwellty Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. H. White, 
Committee, Mansfield 


Surveyor, 
Rainworth.—School ; 
Secretary, Education 
Town Council. 
Saddleworth.—Workmen’s dwellines: | Mr 
J. Reynolds. Surveyor, Saddleworth Urban 
District Council 
Shrewsbury.— 
Sons, builders, 
Skegness.—Hospital: Mr 


architect, Richmond-terr: 


School; Messrs. T. 
Burton-on-Trent 


Lowe & 


Parkinson, 
burn 


Southampton.—Extensions to car depot, 
Portswood (3,145/.); Messrs. Playfair & Toole, 
builders, Northam-road, Southampton. The 

heen passed :—Two 


etc., Portswood-road, 
rs. Weston & Burnett; four houses, 
Nua, Gee Wir TM, esis, lve bus 
heen lodged for two houses and shops, Shirley 
High-street, for Messrs. Pearce & Keele, 
Stafford —Hospital; Mr. P. G. Price, 
tect, Doxey 
Stoke-on- a rent.—Fire-station, Welch-street : 
Mr. A, Burton, Surveyor, Stoke-on-Trent Town 
Council. 
Stourport 


archi- 


y: Messrs. Pritchard & 
Pritchard, Kidderminster; Messrs. 
Vale & Sons, builders, Stourport. 

Tonbridge.—Improvements and 


additions to 


hospital (1,900/.); Mr. W. adlev, Sur- 
veyor, Tonbridge Urban District Council. 
per Penn.—School, Woodfield-avenue: Mr. 


G alfour, Secretary, Edneation Cimains, 
Staffs County Council, Stafford. 
Wallsall.—The following plans 
nassed :—Stores, ete., Old Birchi 
Barton & Sons, Ltd; factory, 
for Messrs. Norton & Proffitt 
Winchester.—Olub-house: Secretary, 
Winchester Golf Club. Picture and 
iheatre, Middle Brook-street; Messrs. Houston 
& Houston, architects, 81, High Holborn, W.C. 
Wolverhampton.— Me morial wing at general 
hospital (6,1852.) : 's. H. Willcock & Co., 
builders, 53, Darlinaran street, 


have, been 
for Messrs. 
Midland-road, 


Royal 


variety 


Liverpool 
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THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Tum opening address of the new session of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was delivered by Mr. 
W. Edgar Horne, M.P. (President), at the 
ordinary general meeting of the Institution on 
Monday. In the course of his remarks the 
President said 

“Touching fi 


sé upon domestic matte 
must congratulate members on this our initial 
meeting in this enlarged Lecture Hall. The 
Council would perhaps not haye entered upon 
an extension of the Institution buildings at the 
present moment had it not been for the re- 
arrangements of the Government, County, and 
other buildings around Princes-mews. The 
opening out, however, of the mews at the back 
of the Institution for the extension of the 
County of Middlesex Guildhall practically 
necessitated their extension up to the frontage 
of the new street. Advantage has been taken 
of this to enlarge the Lecture Hall and Council 
Chamber, and to rearrange more conveniently 
the offices of the Secretary and the clerical 
staff, all the rooms at the front of the building 
now being made available for arbitrations and 
for the use of members. 

Another subject which calls for some comment 
is the Conference with the Surveyors-General of 
the Colonies, which took place here in June last. 
One of my first duties as President was to 
welcome our fellow-surveyors from overseas 
and to take part in their discussions ; and I am 
glad of this opportunity of bearing witness to 
the tolerance and readiness to listen to the other 
side which were exhibited by those taking part 
in the Conference. It is to the cordial relations 
which existed between the delegates that we 
must attribute the unanimous report which 
they made to the Secretary of State on a subject 
upon which a number of conflicting opinions 
undoubtedly existed. 


Land Tax Valuation. 


Turning now to more general matters, we 
cannot, ai yors, overlook the criticisms 
which have arisen during the past year in the 
debates in the House of Commons on the 
subject of the administration of the land taxes 
and the valuations in connexion with them. 
Cases have been quoted which, although the 
speakers have usually disclaimed any intention 
of casting aspersions upon the conduct or 
integrity of the valuation staff, have indirectly 
had that effect by holding up for public con- 
demnation the methods employed by them. 

Those of us who have had experience in 
valuations know the difficulty and needed 
in collecting all the data necessary in order to 
come to a sound conclusion, and the undefinable 
period. of assimilation of those data before we 
can state the result with any contidence ; and 
even then allowance must be made for errors of 
judgment. When, therefore, we take into con 
sideration the youthfulness of the Government 
staff, their enthusiasm and anxiety to make 
progress in the formidable task that lies before 
them, we may ascribe such cases as have been 
the subject of complaint, and as should not 
more correctly be attributed to the hard-and 
fast methods of valuation laid down by the 
Act, to haste and to that ignorance of material 
factors affecting value which is almost insepar- 
able from haste. 

1 would beg those who have control of this 
body of young surveyors to urge their staff to 
be deliberate and cautious in forming their 
opinions, but beyond this when errors have been 
made, as made they must be, to give them an 
opportunity of adjusting them without delay, 
and thus avoid the risk of exposing these young 
professional men to public odium. 3 i 

While on this subject I may perhaps be 
allowed to address one word of warning to my 
professional brothers against even an appear- 
ance of taking up too conservative an attitude 
with regard to proposals of change. We are all 
willing to admit that, in the main, the propa- 
gandist of advanced theories is actuated by a 
desire for the good of the community, and we 
shall therefore be acting most in the national 
interest by attempting to direct into practical 
channels such parts of his doctrine as contain 
the germ of public advantage. 


The Small Landholder. 


A measure which is now being pressed through 
the House of Commons has not, I think, 


Tre BULEDEI 


attracted the attention which its importance 
would seem to warrant. 1 refer to the Small 
Landholders (Scotland) Bill, under which it is 
proposed to extend the provisions of the 
Crofters Act (at present limited in their applica- 
tion to certain defined parishes in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland) to holdings in any part 
of Scotland of an annual value of not more than 
50/., or if exceeding that sum not greater than 
50 ac: in extent; to set up a Land Court to 
fix rents and carry out the duties which pre- 
viously fell upon the Crofters Commission ; and 
to establish a separate Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland. 

The Crofters Acts, I need not remind you, 
were originally passed to meet the case of the 
crofters in the Western Highlands and islands 
who occupied holdings inconsiderable in area, 
small in annual value, and usually rescued, by 
the personal labour of the occupier, from the 
surrounding heather and rocks. Such holdings 
approached the conditions prevailing in Treland 
more closely than those which are more 
commonly found in other parts of agricultural 
Seotland and England, and it was, therefore, 
perhaps not surprising that an attempt wi 
made by the Act of 1886 to place the crofter in 
a somewhat similar position with regard to rent 
and security of tenure to that held by his fellow 
on the other side of the Channel. It is true 
that he was not empowered to assign his 
tenancy, but few would be prepared to deny 
that the elements of a dual ownership were 
contained in this Act. 

Tt is now proposed to extend these provisions 
to holdings in all parts of Scotland, and the 
conditions in England or Scotland outside the 
crofting districts being practically the same, 
these proposals, if adopted by the Legislature 
in pect of Scotland, could not logically be 
rejected in respect of England and Wales. 
This can only mean that within a few years of 
the national credit being pledged to the extent 
of many millions in the attempt once for all to do 
away with that system of dual ownership which 
has been the curse of Ireland, a definite move is 
being made which threatens its introduction 
into Great Britain. 


Compulsory Purchase. 


Another subject which has pressed itself upon 
my notice is the position which has gradually 
grown up in connexion with the compulsory 
purchase of land by means of powers obtained 
under Private Acts of Parliament. 

Much has happened since the railway boom 
in the first half of last century necessitated the 
passing of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act— 
a measure which still stands as a memorial to the 
thoroughness and care expended by our fore- 
fathers upon legislation of this ¢ and I 
should be one of the last to suggest that with 
these changes some amendment in the pro- 
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cedure there laid down had not become botl 
inevitable and desirable. We all recognise that 
property which is needed for public purpose) 
should be acquired.readily ana on terms fai 
both to the community and the owner, and iy 
the provision of small holdings, the planning o 
our future centres of population, and the layinj 
out of through routes of transit, the Legislatun 
has decided that the national need has justifiec 
the adoption of special powers. But hi 
acquisition of land by Private Bill comes unde 
a different category. It is nob uncommon % 
find in some innocent-looking Omnibus Bi 
promoted by a local authority a clause inserted 
which by a seeming mere verbal alteratio; 
would give powers considerably in advane 
of those previously granted. Within the Ins 


three or four years attempts have bee 
made in Private Bills by Corporations t 
alter the provisions of the Lands Clause 


Consolidation Acts in three important partie 
lars, viz 


(1) In enacting that any enhanced yaln 
aceruing from public works execute 
within five years from the date of th 
notice to treat should be excluded fro 


any question of compensation. 


(2) In enacting that, where the particulars ¢ 
claim are insufficient and not deliyere 
within sufficient time, the claimar 
should pay half the costs of the procee 
ings; and that, where the award ¢ 
verdict was for a sum less thi 
or the same as the offer, all the cos 
of the proceedings should be paid] 
him. 


(3) In enacting that a single arbitrat 
should in certain cases determine G01 
pensation. 


These attempts, with one slight exceptio 
have not as yet proved successful. 


The Growth of London. 


Leaving these more general questions, ith 
occurred to me, as a surveyor whose busine 
has been mainly a London one, and as havi 
been connected with one of the largest rati 
authorities in the kingdom for many years, th 
it might be both interesting and instructive i 
placed before you tables containing figii 
which might enable us to appreciate the grow 
of London during the last forty years ; fort 
growth of the various parts of London and 
percentage of increase from quinguenninm 
quinquennium provide material for mu 
thought. The’ fact that the Quinquenn 
Valuation came into operation this year, wh 
the last census was also taken this spril 
enables me to bring the figures up to a Ve 
recent date. 


Tasen arvina THR INcRBASE AND Decrnase or Porunation iN THE Srveran Mrrroronl 
BoROUGHS AS SHOWN By THE 1901 AND 191] CrNsusrs. 
, F Tnerease or De > of Population 
A Population. in Intercensal Period. 
Metropolitan Boroughs. 
| 
1901. | 1911 Tnerease. Decrense. 
Batterse: 168,907 = 1,4 
Bermonds 130,760 — 4890 
29,680 1,398 
2,018, = 
7,438 
| = 900 


Finsbur: 
Fulham ,..... 
Greenwich 

Hackney 


Hamp 
Holborn. 
Islington 
Kensington . 
Lambeth . 
Lewisham . 
Paddington . 


Shoreditch 
Southwark 
Stepney... 
Stoke Newington... 
Wandsworth os... 
Westminster, City of 
Woolwich 


City of London 


487 


19,657 


- 
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ibysts or Ratmasie Vanuns or Crry oF HAMMERSMITH, =~ SHOREDITOH. 
bypon AND MerroponitaAN BorouaHs ror Rateable THavsasa 
JINQUENNIAL [nrorvaLs—1871 to 1911] Peston ble mores’ Value to SE 
‘om Statistical Abstract for | ondon). neat vouiie nearest: Quin- 
Orry of Loxpon. Year. Thousand. quennium.  quenniumn. SNS MOE amen Tan: 
TAD yes — GERM hate = es isi1 . 441,000... — 
Rateable Tnerease ieee 50,000 oe 201,000 50,000 
‘Value to durin; Haas fee Se iaee Peat 
tiie 1886 126,000 1886 .... 651,000 
nearest Quin. 
ea P nas 1891 .. :000 1891, 679,000 
eas jugngum. 1896... 48.000 1896. So1,nog 
oe 1901 30,000 1901. 767,000 
“184000 1906 ; 131,000 1906 301,000 |. 
298,000 1911 000, a 81,000, 1911 763,000 .... 
4,084,000 307,000 HAMPS?WAD SOUTHWARK. 
4,160,000 76,000 ee Seve 3 725,000 
4,858,000 698,000 ive. 36°00 72,000 388,000 
B)286,000 peel 1881 | 117,000 81,000 940,000 
5,672,000 386,000 1886 | 561,000 144,000 Lee 
j METRE. 1891 . 670,000 109,000 og 8 Oe 
957,000 an 1896. 787,000 117,000 Any 
384,000 7,000 1908 psu7000 152,000 ig0B aaa ocoiccn 
6,000 152000 BObF: 1087000) 1; 000 1911... 1,268,000 
632,000 146,000 1911 . 1,095,000 28,000 % games ce 
759,000 427,000 i SUEPNEY. 
860,000 101,000 i ss: HOLBORN. 1871 ... 993,000 = us 
996,872 136,87: 871. 534,000 so 1876 .. 1,090,000 97,000 98 
1,056,000 1876 . 543,000 9,000 1881 .. 1,193,000 103,000 ord 
1,014,000 1881. 642,000 99,000 1886 .. 1,209,000 16,000. 1:3 
1886 . 708,000 66,000 1891 .. 1,242,000 33,000 27 
BERMONDSEY. 1891 . 766,000 58,000 1996 .. 1,327,000 85,000 63 
576,000 - Helo 808,000 42,000 1901 .... 1,391,000 64,000 48 
734,000 158,000 1901 912,000 104,000 1906 .. 1,496,000 105,000 Th 
775,000 41,000 1906 .... 1,034,000 122,000 1911 .... 1,508,000 12,000 8 
7997000 247000 1911 .... 1,103,000 69,000 ae aaa 
821,000 22/000 a B TOKE BWINGTON, 
844,000 23,000 ISLINGTON. W871... 72,000 - 
900000 56,000 1871 .... 984,000 2 1876. 93,000 21,000 
941,000 11000 | 1876. 1,158,000 174,000 1381 .. 144,000. 51,000 
, _or, 2:3 1881 . 1,448,000 1886 .... 174,000... 30,000 
920,000 21,000 .... —2'3 
i } 1886 . 1,607,000 1891 ... 192,000 .. 18,000 
BETHNAL GREEN. 1891 1,659,000 1896 .... 209,000. 17,000 
a 2 1896 1,771,000 68 1901 .... 341,000 132,000 
271,000 
317,000 46,000 1901 1,904,000 75 1906 .. 353,000 12,000 
3587000 41,000 1906 1,929,000 13 1911 389,000 —14,000 
399,000 Ba 1911 1,914,000 8 ‘WANDsworTH. 
426,000 ; S ‘ eS 
450,000 24,000 KENSINGTON: eve Hae $25'000 105,000 
517,000 67,000 1871 936,000 — ~ 1881 | 697,000 |. 153°000 
548,000 31,000 1876 1,272,000 336,000 d 1886 |. 880000 |... 188°000 
535,000 —13,000 1881. 1,648,000 376,000 a 5A Tee aa 
1 1891 .... 1,054,000 .... 174,000 
, 1886 1,834,000 186,000 1896 .. 1,240,000 186,000 
CAMBERWEML. 1891 1,998,000 164,000 1901 |... 1'520°000 280°000 
477,000 5 1896 2,070,000 72,000 1906 119342000 4142000 
562,000 1901 2,216,000 146,000 1911/1.) 2,126,000 <* 192'000 
803,000 1906 2,359,000 143,000 ae: por fae ob 
987,000 1911 390,000 31,000 Crry oF WESTMINSTER. 
1,034,000 1871 ....: 3,087,000 ES 
1,143,000 LAMBETH. 18,000 281,000 
1,255,000 1871 919,000 “s ,818,000 500,000 
Ba 1876 1,037,000 118,000 4,112,000 294,000 
1361, 1881. 1,286,000 249,000 1,396,000 284,000 
CHELSEA 1886, 1,464,000 178,000 3000 457,000 
000 ra Ss 1891 1,530,000 66,000 ey sae 
000 10,000 ae08 Teas Tay oe0 000 22.2. 4407000 
465,000 113,000 006 rey : : panes ‘ 
#05°000. 124°000 1906 1,946,000 88,000 Woonwicu. 
090;000 101.000 1911 1,907,000 —39,000 182,000 
778,000 88,000 “s 231,000 49,000 
799,000 21,000 x 2 ie BREAN 315,000 384,000 
887,000 .... 88,000 1871 267,000 2 360,000 45,000 
902,000 .... 15,000 1876 324,000 57,000 437,000 77,000 
1881 376,000 52,000 516,000 79,000 
DEPTFORD. 1886 451,000 75,000 623,000 107,000 
212,000 — 1891 487,000 36,000 766,000 143,000 
248,000 36,000 1896 539,000 794,000 .... 28,000 
369,000 121,000 1901 841,000 ae 
429,000 60,000 1906 1,032,000 ‘OnAL. 
481,000 52,000 1911 1,095,000 63,000 1871 .... 19,963,000 — = 
524/000 43°000 ve ++ 28,240,000 3,277,000 16°4 
591,000 67,000 PADDINGION. . 27,629,000 4,389,000 189 
635,000 44,000 1871 £955,000 = 80,717,000 3,088,000 12 
641,000 6,000 1876 1,092,000 £137,000 Bena coe Brea ee 
sei. Ee cS Be co GAeRiae SoS 
A000 an as = 3 308) 50" 3,324,000 3,680,000 a akoss 
000 60,000 1803 1/828,000 Ets 5 44°677,000 1/358,000 3.1. 3° 
on coo 1896 | 1,820,000, 3,000 5s so 
6 86, 1901 1,453,000* . 124,000 : ‘ 
705,000 pene 1906 1,546,000 93,000 People are apt to consider that increases in 
73/000 1911 1,532,000 —14,000 the ble value of London must be due 
128,000 inne either to the improved value of the land or to the 
61,000 148,000 ae ee new buildings erected upon _it. Both these 
aa 00 566,000 118,000 factors may, and indeed generally do, con- 
FULHAM. eeu tribute to it, but the rates also benefit very 
99,000 112,000 largely by the assessment of hereditaments 
se 20,000 Seu ode which owe little to either land or buildings, and 
147,000 whose value is determined by their profif- 
,000 Eas arning capacity ; and the growth of these, as I 
ae CxEOu) shall presently show, has been the means of 
i materially swelling the gross values for rating 
894,000 : 1871 9,000 2 purpos 
GREENWICH. le wot 146,000 Examining, then, the three classes of property 
71 1886 Be 1000 which contribute to the rates, I would offer for 
76 1891 10,000 32,000 your consideration various problems which | 
eb 1896 02,000 92,000 think are worthy of examination. 
91 40,000 ee fn eee l. The Land.—The increase in the value of 
96 000 1911 |... 2078,000 .... 174000 land, when the whole of London is being con 
a 000 sidered, is probably imperceptible, and cer- 
11 1... 694,000 ... 58,000 ai _ St. PANCRAS. tainly not at the rate imagined by many. The 
ACerny: 1871 ae coor ratong various imperial and local taxes to which it is 
507,000 = 13472;000 1... 172,000 exposed, and which each year we see becoming 
617,000 110,000 1,509,000 .. 37,000 more onerous, must be held responsible for this. 
798,000 181,000 1,590,000. 81,000 Of course, there are appreciations i 
917,000 119,000 1,648,000 58,000 cote Dae ‘bae’ Hiey ace OnEe Sa 
963,000 46,000 1,798,000 150,000 BOTIG DAT UE)) OULU Gite acne ance betas y 
1,0857000 92/000 791,000 .... —7,000 depreciations in other localities, and if we adopt 
1,158,000 103,000 +++» 1,782,000 .... —9,000 the simile of the waves of a nearly tideless sea, 
1,213,000 55,000 s ede ve shall not inaptly describe th p 
1/215/000 2000 ——— we shall not inaptly describe the phenomenon of 
pe eee * Including the rateable value of the Queen's Park the varying values as recorded from year to year. 
Kensal {Lown transferred to Paddington and Ward, transferred from Chelsea to Paddington, by the 2. Buildings.—The additional rating values 
ington in 1900. operation of the London Government Act. which new buildings afford are counterbalanced 
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to a very large extent by the depreciation due 
to wear and tear of existing buildings, and the 
varying requirements of fashion and trade 
which are continually operating to render these 
structures obsolete. This is particularly notice- 
able in the case of private residences. 

3. The peculiarity of the third class of rate- 
able hereditaments is the naked and unblushing 
way in which their value as profit-earning 
concerns form the basis of their contributions ; 
and the fact that the rates are becoming in 
London a species of income tax chargeable on 
the profits of trade is one which I think merits 
your serious attention: Of course, shops and 
other trading businesses suffer in the same way 
to some extent, but the figures in their case are 
masked by other considerations. 

The growth in rateable value of this third class 
of property is so remarkable that I have thought 
it worth while to place before you the following 
table showing the progress of the more important 
divisions during the past forty years :— 


Class of Special Property 


RateasLeE VALUE OF Monopoty Services, 1871 vo 
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money, are yearly becoming an increasing per- 
centage of the whole, and it is to their enterprise 
and speculation that we owe most of the 
increased rateable value for which we take 
credit. 

If we adopt the suggestion that London is 
becoming entirely a trade centre, and that rates 
which are levied represent a proportion of the 
gross profits created by these trade concerns, it 
is arguable that so long as these rates produce 
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Greater London, 

Before abandoning the fascinating pursuit 
delving among figures, and attempting to dedi 
correctly the lessons to be learnt from them, 
may perhaps be allowed to lay before you ty 
more short tables, the first showing the inerea; 
in the population of that Greater London whic 
is comprised within the City of London and th 
Metropolitan Police Districts, and the secon 
giving the figures for the Home Counties ;—= 


Lonpon. 


— 1871 1881, | 1891 1901. | 191, 
= a sake — | Saal | 
Administ 1,396 b | 7 | 4, 5225061 
Outer Rin 624,245 52 | 2,730,002 
= — = === | ———— 
Greater London ..... a} seenee | 8,885,641 | 4,766,661 5,633,806 | 6,581,402 | 7,252,068 
i = mas i 
1911. Home Countiss. 
Rateable Value. = | 1891, 1901. 1911, 
1 2 eee : el See —_— 
1901. 1906. | OL, Middlesex 543,228 792,476 1,126,604 
Essex... 783,374 1,083,998 | 1,351,102 
| 830,390 961,139 1,045,661 
| 521844 845,54 
2,074,120 | 547,631 663,416 
142 7 a 
557,680 3,226,462 | 4,093,529 | 5,032,497 
288,942 SiSaen ch) i ‘ 
21,000 These figures would seem to corroborate th 
views I have endeavoured to place before yo 


1871 1891. 
£ 
Railways Fi ? | 1,879,534 
tenants 5 , 
Gas | 737 062 
Blectricity iy Aaa 
Water ... 76 6 
Hyadrauli 5 176,690 
Docks 9 mie 
(Cask) cata Who len 20,968, si“ Ze:PIC 
Telephones and Telegraphs |]? 5 guy 
Government Telegraphs ...]5 > 
£1,369,499 £3,387,467 
To this class we may, I think, well add 


licensed premises, which generally owe much 
more of their value to the possession of a 
licence than to their structure or to the land on 
which they are built; the figures in their case 
are interesting, and in the following table I 
would draw your attention to the great increase 
in 1901 owing to the boom, and to the deprecia- 
tion, due to other well-known causes, in the 
rateable values exhibited in 1906 and 1911, 
amounting to a total of 468,7337. :— 


£3,866, 884 £4,302,040 £5,074,096 


an increasing prosperity aud induce to a larger 
and more profitable trade, the arguments 
against their expansion fall to the ground. It 
is true that the comfort and enjoyment of any 
community must’ depend upon) the lowness of 
the rates, if the ratepayers are confined to those 
who only spend their money in the locality and 
acquire it somewhere else. But in business 
concerns, expenditure on advertisement for 
attracting custom, and in the attempt to meet 
efficiently the growing demands and tastes of 


RATEABLE VALUE oF Pusiic-Hovusus, mrc., IN roRcH on Aprin 6, 1895, 1896, 1901, 1906, 


AND 1911. 
= | 1391. | 1896, | 1901. | 1906. 1911. 
= : jee ~~ | | En Bas 
g | £ £ | £ 

Public-houses | 922,972 1,082,068 1,429,324 1,357,655 973,448 
Beer-houses 102,111 113,252 130,53 135,228 107,002 
Hotels s: 224,016 238,565 371,21 344,676 369,578 
Restaurants 120,771 126,942 140,313 153,848 152,732 
1,369,870 1,560,827 2,071,493 1,991,407 1,602,760 

= 190,957 +510,6 —80,086 —888, 647 


It is worthy of note that the rateable value of 
the monopoly services, given in the foregoing 
table, has increased by 270 per cent. since 1871, 
while the percentage of increase of the remainder 
of the metropolis apart from these has only 
been 113. 

The foregoing facts and figures lead me to 
offer several points for your consideration, 
which it seems to me may justifiably be put 
forward in view of the facts brought to light 
by the last quinquennial valuation and the 
decennial census. 

To begin with, it would appear that not only 
has the population of London ceased to grow, 
but also that the character of the ratepayer is 
changing from year to year. I would suggest 
that the ratepayer must be placed in one or 
other of three classes. First, that of the person 
who lives in London for the purpose of enjoy- 
ment and expends his money there; second, 
that of the person in London for the purpose of 
making money; and third, that of the great 
joint-stock concerns and companies, ye: 
becoming more numerous, which have no direct 
voice in the expenditure of the rates or the 
election of those who are responsible for their 
expenditure. The second and third cl 
those who use London for the purpose of ma 


clients, is both expedient and justifiable if 
conducted on business lines. 

_ This argument cléarly must not be held to 
justify the ever-increasing amounts which are 
exacted from the ratepayers towards the cost 
of services more national than local in their 
character. 


London Improvements. 

I cannot help feeling that, London is now 
suffering from a want of the activity formerly 
shown in providing new thoroughfares and 
improving old ones to cope with the necessities 
of traffic and commerce. The corn and coal 
in former days provided the: means of 
carrying out these enormous and much-needed 
improvements, but these were given up, as I 
think foolishly, and were it not for the resources 
of the Bridge House Estates I doubt whether 
London would have any chance of being pro- 
vided with the new bridge, which we have been 
promised and which is so much needed. 

The spirit of parsimony, which is not true 
economy, puts off from year to year the work 
which is so necessary if London is to keep pace 
with the requirements of the people, and the in- 
terminable wranglings between the boroughs and 
the County Council as to what are local and what 
county improvements never come to an end. 


The vast increases shown can only be attribute 
to proximity to London and its importance as 
centre of trade, finance, and amusement. 

I should like here to express my obligation t 
Mr. J. Calvert Spensley, the statistical officer 
the London County Council, and to the repr 
sentatives of the municipal authorities an 
business concerns for the assistance they hayes 
freely and courteously given in supplying am 
checking the data .on which I have relied i 
writing this paper. 


Methods of Assessment. 

From the discussion of rateable values an 
the different classes of persons who pay rates: 
is but a short step to consider methods’ 
assessment, and no apology therefore seem 
necessary for allotting afew paragraphs of m 
address to that subject. 

At any time during the past generatio 
suggestions in favour of an alteration in ou 
method of assessment have not been infrequeni 
A Royal Commission has sat upon the subject 
learned majority and minority reports hay 
been published, and apparently have prove 
mutually destructive. At any rate, no Govern 
ment since their issue ten years ago has mad 
an effective attempt to deal with this importan 
but intricate subject. 

When this matter is taken in hand I think: 
would also be desirable to substitute a differen 
tribunal of appeal to that which now exist 
The affliction of paying rates is only mitigated 
the sufferer is able to assure himself that he: 
bearing a fair share with his neighbours, accor 
ing to the true rental value of the premise 
which he occupies, and that he has not bee 
saddled with charges which they ought to beai 
In some eases it is not easy to arrive at the righ 
amount; only by weighing the views am 
opinions of trained surveyors, who have 
knowledge of the matters in dispute, can a ju! 
conclusion be arrived at. ‘To appreciate th 
importance of their arguments, and to unde 
stand their methods of calculation, a court: 
needed which is both trained and experience 
in the work. 

In this connexion I should like to add m 
opinion that small and poor properties a 
usually rated more nearly up to their full rent 
value than larger. and more valuable one 
There are. many reasons for this. First of al 
the poor being poor are unable to appeal again 
their assessments ; secondly, these properti 
being so much more numerous their true rent 
values -are more accurately estimated ; an 
thirdly, rich owners are able to have their cast 
put eloquently forward, and thus to secure 
sympathetic hearing from their judges, wh 
indeed are probably anxious to retain in Londo 
as long as possible, the first class of ratepayer | 
which I have previously alluded. 
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(here is, all are aware, a large body of p2ople 
) think that capital value rather than rental 
ue should form the basis. There are others 
p think that land only should be taxed, and 
| again others who would collect rates in 
pect of empty premises. In New York, I 
lieve, furniture and wo: of art are laid 
ler contribution, and in Berlin, so far as I 
e been able to follow the rather obscure 
blem, the municipal authotities issue a 
nand note which is to all intents and purposes 
eplica of that sent in for income tax by the 
perial authorities. 
teviewing these in detail, so far as my own 
erience goes, I think the immediate rental 
1¢ is a more satisfactory basis for assessment 
n a problematical capital value. 
‘am unable:to concede the claims of those 
» would rate the land only. It opens the 
Ir to a large number of imaginary values 
ch may have no basis of fact, and suggests 
the present users have no regard 
ts economic value, J ce, however, that 
tepayers have a grievance in some cases 
re the land is put to some altogether 
orthy use (using the word “ unworthy ” in 
mmercial sense), and I do hot think if would 
infair.if the law were so altered that the 
lorities should be allowed as an alternative 
sess the land only, disregarding the struc 
Ss upon it. 
i conclusion, may TI addr a few words to 
younger members more particularly ? We 
+ seen the continued growth of our Institu- 
, and have noted with satisfaction the 
‘oved status and prosperity of its members, 
these results must not. be attributed to our 
gies haying been devoted primarily to the 
itution or to our own well-being. They are 
inevitable consequence rather of a single 
led devotion to the interests of the clients 
m we have the honour to serve, and I 
ve that if we keep this object as clearly 
re us in the future as in the past we may 
» the Institution and its members in the sure 
that their prosperity will not wane.’ 
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WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


‘the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
Council on November 9 the following 
ers were dealt with :— 
construction. of Millbanik.—A plan was 
ved from the London County Counci) 
ing the proposed ‘econstruction of Mill. 
from Wood-street to: Horseferry-road, 
new street will be 70 ft. wide, with foot- 
20 ft. wide on the west side and 10 ft. 
on the east side, 
fion-street und Horseferry-road Wide ning. 
@, Improvements Committee reported on 
spondence which has taken place with 
County Council relative to the further 
ning of Tufton-street, an opportunity for 
1 has arisen owing to the rebuilding of 
in property.. The plan showed a wi ening 
forseferry-road ‘between Carpenter-strec 


t 
Dufton-strest, to 60 ft., and a widening 
ifton-street. between Horseferry-road and 
treet to about 33 ft. It was decided 
ouncil should contribute ofe-fourth 
> cost of the improyement 
cadilly Widening.—The same Committee 
eported on the delay which has occurred 
rebuilding of Nos. 19 and 20, Piccadilly, 
, it was stated, was due to negotiations 
en the Crown, the Piccadilly Hotel Com 
and Messrs. Denman as to whether the 
frontage is to. be crected in accord 
the e ion of the Piccadilly Hotel. 
Committee now understood that it is 
sed to adopt the Piccadilly Hotel 


ion. 
+4 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Water Supplied to Trade Premises, 
House of Lords have affirmed the 
mn of the Court of Appeal in the caso 
politan Water Board ¢ Coll Patents, 
(noted the Builder, March 10, 1911). 
ase is of very great importance to all 
ed in trade in the area supplied: by 
ard. as the decision amounts to this— 
n addition to the ch for water by 
used for trade purposes, where con 
ees are supplied to the workpeople om- 
on the premises for washing lavatories 
he Board can also levy a charge based 
)rateable value of the premises, as the 
supplied for those purposes has been 
ybe water used for ‘ domestic purposes 
wbject to a rebate in certain cas 
d by sect, 9. 


THE BUMMER, 


This case has illustrated the difficulties of 
interpreting this private” Act of Parliament 
relating to a prime necessity. of life. The 
County Court decided that the Board were not 
entitled to charge as for a supply for domestic 
purposes; the Divisional Court were divided 
in opinion, so the decision remained undis- 
turbed. The Court of Appeal w divided, 
but the majority reversed .the decision, and 
the House of Lords haye unanimously. affirmed 
the decision of the majority in the Court of 
Appeal. Their judgnient is only at present 
yery shortly reported, but the Lord Chancellor 
S reported as 
tion contained 


present to 
the various sections of the Act, as this 
is conclusive, and we have 


The interpretation placed upon the 

is that adopted 
ry Division in South 
Metropolitan Water 
Board (the Builder, October 23, 1909); but it 
may be noted that under the decided cases water 
supplied to a railway company for the public 
urinals stands oh a different footing, as this 
was.held to be supplied for “railway purposes” 
(see Metropolitan Water Board . London, 
Brighton, and South C Railway Company, 
the Builder, March 26, 1910). The present 
decision has disposed of the view adopted by 
the Courts in some of the decided eases, that 
some degree of residence is necessary for the 
water to be deemed to be supplied for domestic 
purposes, as it mow appears that the 
purposes for which the water is used 
ire alone regarded; but, as we huve already 
pointed out 1h former articles, its effects may 
be inost serious. In undertakings where there 
is no statutory obligation to supply workpsople 
With washing and other conveniences on the 
premises, these facilities may be withheld in 
erder to avoid incurr ng the extra rate, and 
at a time when cleanliness and sanitary con 
ditions are beirig encouraged and fostered it 
is to be regretted that a reading should be 
placed upon an Act which may deter employers 
from providing extra conveniences on business 
premises. The finances of the Metropolitan 
Water Board are liatdly in such a condition 
that there would seem ground for hope that 
legislation can be obtained to relieve con- 
sumers of any portion of the charges now 
imposed upon them, 


Liabilities of Road Authorilies, - 


The case of McClelland », Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, which has recently been argued 
at some length; raises questions of considerable 
interest to the public, The Corporation, act- 
ing under their statutory powers, had made 
up and lighted a thoroughfare which they had 
taken over. At the end of this street was a 
natural ravine some 125 ft. deep. ‘The 
plaintiff, passing down this thoroughfare; had 
suffered an accident, his motor car falling into 
the ravine, and he brought the attion against 
the Corporation for negligence, alleging that 
they had neglected properly to fenee the 
street, had allowed one of the gz lamps to 
remain broken, so that it gave insufficient light, 
and also that, owing to the way this street 
and another street doross_ the ravine were 
lighted; the two strects appeared to be a 
continuous thoroughfe and thus formed a 
t 


D 
The jury found (1) the road as made was 
dangerous to persons lawfully using it; (2) 
the unfenced rayine was a hidden trap; (3) 
the defen in opening the. road.to the 

r making it up and in maintaining 
it, did not take proper care to warn the public 
of the danger, and that the plaintiff had not 
been guilty of contributory negligence, A 
fourth answer, as .to invitation to use the 
road, was held immaterial, 

The defence practically amounted to denial 
of any negligence, a plea under the Public 
Authorities Protection Act, and a plea that 
if there was atiy omission on the part of the 
Corporation it was more non-feasance and 
not misfeasance, and the Corporation were 
not liable. 

As regards the point’ as to: meré non- 
feasance, the Court held that this doctrine 
had no application here, as it was not a case 
where the highway had merely. been allowed 
to get out of repair.(as to such a case see 
Maguire x. Corporation of Liverpool, the 
Builder, -Webruary 25, 1905). . Here the 
authority had done something to the road and 
had omitted. some precaution,- and thus it 
was misfeasance, 

Another point of greater difficulty arose out 
of the defendants’ contention that as the road 
was dedicated in the condition it now was, 
nd the ravine was a natural e; sting con- 
dition, the defendants could not be liable for 
leaving it in the same condition, especially as 
they had statutory authority merely to pave, 
ete,, any part of it, 
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The learned: Judge held that as. the de- 
fendants had undertaken a duty with regard 
to the road. they were bound to. exercise due 
care, and as their statutory powers were not 
imperative but merely permissive (i.¢., as it 
Was not imperative that the road should. be 
made up to the yéry brink: of the ravine), by 
creating; -as ihe jut found, a trap, the 
defendants, had “exercised their powers 
negligently. 

As regards ‘the lighting, the finding of the 
jury was held to-amedn that. the systém of 
Jighting was insufficient, and not merely: that 
4 lamp was giving insuflicient light owing 
to.a defect, and on this point the defendants 
were in held liable for haying negligently 
performed a duiy which they had. undertiken. 

From the decision. as.at present reported it 
would appear that. even had the Jamp. alone 
been defective there would have .been mis 
feasanco, for which the defendants would have 
been liable, but this is not absolutely cles 
i The defence under the Public Author 
r0 


heg 
when was made up in 1904, but. to 


Nuisance from Noise. 

Dwellers in towns have some difficully in 
maintaining actions for nuisance from noise ; 
therefore we thay note the. recent case of 
Becker v. Earl's Court, Ltd., in which an 
artist claimed an itijunction against the de- 
fendant company in respect of the noise created 
by three forms of entertainment provided. at 
Rarl’s, Court—“The Dragon’s Gorge,” the 
“Cake Walk,” and the 
The nuisanc 
the engines in the Cake Walk, the passage of 
gh the Dragon’s Gorge, with the 
of the attendants, and the. shrill 
of the passehgers, and the blare of 
the organ on the Meriy-go-Round. One im 
portant point in h cases was found. in. the 
plaintiff's favour, as the neighbourhood was held 
normally to be a quiet one, and the plaintiff's 
house was ina cul-de-sac. It was also found that 
the above noises reached the plaintiff's house. 
The Judge, however; seénis to have. borne 
rather hardly on the artistic temperament of 
the plaintiff. Ie said he would not consider 

y er the artis temperament was more 
vé than others, but on the ground that 
the plaintiff was ‘run dawn,” so that the 
hoise got on his nerves and caused a kind of 
mental paralysis, he held that the. plaintiff 
himself was not entitled fo yelief. Wortiinately 
for the plaintiff there were, les himself, 
in the house persons who were neither. artists 
nor. invalids, namely; his wife and child, and 
both these persons sulfered in health from the 
noise; and their sufferings caused the foise 
to be pronounced a nuisance, and ah injunction 
was granted and 257, dama 

No doubt the real finding 
plaintif’s condition was not. directly traceable 
to the noise, but as the case is at present 
reported it. makes it appear that artists and 
invalids dre placed under severe disabilities 
if they ide in quiet neighbourhoods in 
London, and that it isas well .to k pian 
inartistic and healthy person residing on. ihe 
premises as a kind of gauge to tegister what 
is a reasonable or excessive ammount of noise, 
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was that. the 


Kine’s Bexcn Division. 
Divistonat Court. 

(Before Mr. Justice Darttne, Mr Justice 

Haminton, and Mr. Justice Bankes.) 


Minter v. Waldstein. 

THE court was informed on Friday. by Mi. 
Clavell Salter, K.C., that an appeal had beon 
entered by the defendant in this case against 
the decision of the Official Referee; Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie, The action, the hearing of which 
occupied thirty-eight days, was by Mr. F. G. 
Minter, a building contractor, of Putney, who 
sued Professor. Waldstein, a professor of. fine 
arts at Cambridge University, on a contract 
for enlargements and alterations to Newton 
Hall, near Harston, Cambridge. ‘The pro- 
fessor counterclaimed, alleging that the work 
was nob carried out according& to contract, 

In the result, the Referee awarded .the 
plaintiff 3,2837. on his claim, while. Professor 
Waldstein obtained 2.1162. on his counterclaim, 
so that the set-off in favour of the contractor 
was 1,1667. Mr: Clavell Salter asked the court 
to relieve the parties of the responsibility and 
expense of procuring copies of tho transcript 
of the Referee’s notes, which filled eight bulky 
volumes. The transcripts of such notes were 
usually obtained for the use of the court when 


Sn 
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ana al was:heard. ‘The parties had already 
Spent 12002. on shorthand notes ‘of the evidence. 

The Court granted the application, agreeing 
to make shift with the original notes made by 
the Referee. 


Cuancery Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice NEVILLE.) 
Barnstaple Building Dispute: 
Goodwin & Hall vy. Gayden. 


s case was heard last week—an action 
ieee by Mr. A.- J. Goodwin, of 68, Queen- 
street, Bristol, and Mr. R. M. Hall, of Sali 
Huey, against Mr. I. Gayden, of 100,, F 
street, Barnstaple, and, Mrs. Elizabeth Gayden, 
of Norwood, for an injunction and damages in 
respect of the construction of a. wall between 
two-houses known as Nos. 100 and 101, High- 
street, Barnstaple. 

Mr. Jenkins, K.C and Mr. Stubel, appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Petersen, K.C., and 
Mr. Luxmore for the defendants ; 

Mr. Jenkins, in ‘opening the case, said the 
dispute was between adjoining owners of 
property at Barnstaple, and it concerned the 
Vemolition and reconstruction by the de 
of a certain wall, which plaintiffs 
a party wall between the two 
s: the houses were poth old houses, and 
the defendants decided to rebuild their house, 
No, 100, High-street, Barnstaple. At first they 
decided not to pull down the party wall, but 
aflerwards they decided that instead of using 
it to pull it down and rebuild another wall 
Plaintiffs contended that the wall between the 
two houses was’ a party wall in the most 
taful sense.. ‘That was to say, it was a wall 
which belonged to the two owners as tenants 
jn common, and they complained not that the 
defendants had pulled the old wall down for 
the purpose of rebuilding a new wall, but 
that the wall they had erected was much 
thinner than the previous and was wholly 
insufficient to support the plaintiffs’ building 
Defendants contended that the plaintiffs wer 
wrong in saying that it was a party wall. So 
much for above ground. Unde round another 
question arose between the parties. Plaintiffs 
house had a cellar under it. It was an old 
cellar, and one could only guess at the age 
of it: but his clients’ architect declared that 
it was at least eighty years old. That cellar 
was bounded by a wall, which was under the 
other wall in question, and defendants declared 
that while plaintiffs were entitled to the right 
to support from the wall above ground, they 
had no right below ground, and if a wall did 
exist below ground plaintiffs had no right 
to support it by defendants’ soil, which was on 
the other side of it. Plaintiffs claimed to 
support their cellar wall against defendants’ 
soil, Defendants said that they only discovered 
that wall in the course of excavations in 1910, 
and then part of the wall fell down. Probably 
t did, but he (Counsel) suggested it was helped 
by the picks of the defendants’ workmen. He 
proposed to show in what respects the new 
Wall erected by the defendants above ground 
was defective, und where the defendants had 
failed to give the plaintiffs’ property sufficient 
support, and certain places where they had 
given no support at all, He asked his Lord- 
Ship to award the plaintifis damages in that 
respect, He also asked for damages in respect 
of the cellar wall. He would be able to 
show that there was a general tendency of the 
plaintiffs’ property to settle down on the side 
where the defendants had built their new wall. 
In fact, he would s that in consequence of 
what the defendants had done, the plaintiffs’ 
house was. in a dangerous state. It would 
appear the defendants admitted that, but 
they contended that the house was badly built. 
Plaintiffs’ case, however, was that the build- 
ing was perfectly good, but that defendants’ 
building operations had rendered it unsafe. 

In reply to his Lordship, Mr. Jenkins said 
his complaint was that the defendants had not 
built .the new wall close enough to the 
plaintiffs’ house in places, and, further, that 
the new wall was badly built, and was not 
efficient for its purpose. Plaintiffs also com- 
plained of damage done by wet, which had 
been admitted to their property by reason of 
the defendants’ improper building operations. 
The old wall varied from 22 in. to 15 in. 
in thickness, and afforded a very secure sup- 
port for No. 101. It was a stone wall. Before 
the demolition began No. 101 was insp al 
and was found to be in very good conditi 
hut he would prove that it was not in the 
condition now. That he attributed to what 
ihe defendants had done. He submitted that 
ihe defendants must make good the actual 
damage done to the structure, and the 
plastering, etc. 

In reply to his Lordship, Mr. Petersen said 
he did not agree that the new wall was in 
another position to the old, except to this 
extent, that the old wall sloped over and was 


- being built straight, made. a 


“Spencer Edwa 
Barnstaple; M 


THE BUILDER. 


out of the perpendicular, and the new wall, 
difference of 
10 in. up at, the top. as ete 
His Lordship: If the © plaintiffs’ building 
stands on the cellar wall, then the alleged 
party wall must be one and the same. | 
Mr. Jenkins said that was ,his contention, 
disputed that, and: said 
were separate, and that 
not ,over the 
away from the 


of the plainti 
surveyor pract 
At the conel 


architect and surveyor, of 
Lucas, an architect and sur- 


Exeter; Mr. E. J- 


yeyor, practising in 
Saunders, Borough Surveyor of Barnstaple, 


gave evidence on behalf of the defendants 
At the close of the evidence and the address 
of Counsel, his Lordship, in giving judgment, 
said he did not think the plaintiffs were en- 
titled to bring an action for the, relief they 
sought in regard to the right of support. He 
also did not think that there had been any 
such interference which would entitle the 
plaintiffs to relief. He further was of opinion 
that the alleged party wall was in existence 
before No, 101 was, built, and that if was an 


external wall of No, 100.. Plaintiffs, however, 
had rights in respect of that wall, because 


for more than twenty years their house had 
heen supported by the defendants’ house. ‘That 
however, did not prevent the defendants pull 
ing down and rebuilding the wall, so jon 7 
adequate support was given to the plain 
house. ‘Lhe question was, had the plaintiffs’ 
house been supported properly during the de- 
fendants’ building operations, and was it still 
sotting proper support. He did not think 
that any evidence had been given of any 
subsidence upon which his Lordship could act. 
Tle came to the conclusion, upon the evidence, 
that the defendants’ wall had been properly 
constructed. Ile did not think that the 
plaintiffs’ contention was made out, that they 
had acquired an easement of support of their 
cellar wall by the land adjoining their cellar 
wal é to the conclusion that the 
on was entirely misconceived, 
sed it with costs. 


plaintiffs 


and he dism 


Wallasey Building Dispute: 
Parker v. Pratt. 


A asp respecting the accounts for the 
erection of a new  dwelling-house lately built 
in Claremont-road, Wallasey, .by Messrs. 

rge Parker & Son, contractors, for Mr. 
Pratt, was heard at the last Liverpool 
s by Mr. Justice Horridge, and, being 
a matter of much technical detail, it was 
referred» by. his Lordship to Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, F.R.I.B.A. and F.S.1., as the special 
Referee to try the same. 

The hearing before the Referee took place on 

November 8 and 9, in the Sheriff’s Jury Court, 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool.. Counsel for the 
plaintiffs were Mr. W. Procter and Mr. P. 
Walton, and for the defendant, Mr. Greaves 
Lord. 
_ This case arose out of certain alleged build- 
ing defects’ being discovered after the issue of 
the architect’s final ‘certificate, and also after 
ihe expiry of the six months” limit of notice, 
named in Clause 17 of the Schedule. of Con- 
ditions of Contract, issued under the sanction 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the National Federation of Builders. 

Several expert witnesses were called on both 
sides, and gave evidence with regard to the 
execution of the work and with regard to the 
extra accounts. ' 

At the close of the Counsels’ addresses, the 


Referee announced that’ he ‘should reserve his 
judgment. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. D. G. Driver. 
Tt is with the deepest regret that we have 
to announce the sudden death. of Mr. David 
George Driver, Secretary of the Architectural 
Association, at his home at Cricklewood, on 
urday morning, November 11. Mr. Driver 
was appointed Secretary of the Architectural 
Association in January, 1892, so that he had 
at the time of his death completed nearly 
twenty years’ service. Before he entered the 
Association, Mr. Driver had served in the 
offices of Mr. T’ E. Pryce and Mr. Sydney 
Vacher, and was for some time Private Secre- 
tary to Mr. W. D. Carée. To his numerous 
friends in the architectural profession the 
news of Mr. Driver’s death will be received 
with sincerest regret, particularly on account 
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of its tragic nature. The news came ag 
severe blow to the staff of the Association, a 
he was at work with them on the preyioy 
evening. A more popular man than M 
Driver, and one more fitted to fill the positio 
which he held, could not be imagined, and h 
was looked upon by the majority of ff 
members of the Association as an intimal 
friend. 

The funeral took place at the Hampstea 
cemetery on Thursday, the 16th inst, 7 
2.15 p.m., and a number of friends and men 
bers of the Architectural Association Wei 
present, including the Council. 

In consequence of the sudden nature of i 
death of Mr, Driver an inquest was helde 
Wednesday, at the Dispensary, New Ei 
Hampstead, before Dr. Walter Schroede 
Coroner for Central London, when eviden 
was given which satisfactorily proved th 
death was due to natural causes—to hia 
failure. 


Mr. A. Chancellor. 


The death on November 9, at Richmond, 
announced of Mr. Albert Chancellor, Ji 
F.S.1., surveyor and auctioneer, aged sixtyml 


years. Mr. Chancellor was Mayor of Rit 
mond in 1897 and 1902; he had served as 
member of the Surrey County Couneily 


Master of the C 
President of Chri 


hmakers’ Company, and, 
's Hospital Club. 


——_+-4--—__—_. 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


24,287 Buildi 
cranes. 

25,058 of 1910.—Herbert Randolphe Doel a 
William Robert Prentice: Treads for sfai 
steps, and the like. 

26,459 of 1910,—Thomas Attridge: Chimme 

27,058 of 1910.—Walter Hawkes Cross: ¥ 
tilators for window-sashes and tho like, 

5.478 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Bld 
and ceilings. 

18,946 of 1911.—Claude Allen Turner; Ri 
forced concrete floor construction 


of 1910.—August Wiche: 


——+-+ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERT) 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


November 3.—By G, B, Hinr1arp & Son. 
Moulsham, Esse: Ja, and miet-rd., f. 

44, 45, and 46, Roman-rd., 

60, Baddow-rd., f. 


November 6.—By Moraan, Barnes, & Cuarx. 
Iton, Surrey,—1 to 6, Hale Cottages, f., 
wr, 1371. 16s, ah é- 


re BOL... 

By W. Wu 

Wandsworth -— Ferrier-st. 
gr, 51. 58., y. 

By G. TRoxt.o: 

Stour ECOUORE, Dorset.—Dunclitfe Estate, 491 a. 

27.25 pt. q 


By 'T. B. Westacorr : 
Harlesden, d., u.t, 883 
121., wr. 
Camden ‘Towr 


gx. TL, yr. 45) 
Caledonian-rd. 


lebone.—6 and 7, Upper 
10 yrs. 441. war. cO4L. 151 


November 8.—By Joun H. B 
Rotherhithe.—5 und 6, Cl 
28 and 30, Ainsty 
21, Harland:st., f 
74 and. 76, Swan-la., 
58, 60, 62, and 64, Cla 
By Hunter & Hux 
South Kensington. 
G00. Bley Pave 


NTE 
4, Sydney-pl., ut. 18 


5 By Nicuoxas. 
Fritwell, Oxon.—Fritwell Manor and 12 acres, 


including the advowson, f. 
By Kniaut, Frank, & Rurcey 
Fulham.—Broom House-rd., Broom House, 
polo ground, ete., 26a, 11, 24 p,, f.. 


. for quarterly rental ; y. 
wt. for unexpired term; p.a. for y 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; § 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for ere 
uv. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; § 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


fe 
annum; Yl 


* All these applications are in the stal 
which opposition to the grant of Patents 
them can be made. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


or some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. THOsE witH AN AsruRisk (#) ARE 
ADVERTISED IN THIS NumBur : Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxviii. 
artain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
nd themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
he date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 
¢* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


ot lice, architect and surveyor, 14, Bedford-cireus, grove. Plans and Specifications f Messrs. 
Competitions. Bete Franklin & Newman, MS.A., architects and cue: 


NOVEMBER 20.—Bournemouth.—Law Cov veyors "Rugby Qs. 
—KErection of new Law Courts and other wor. NOVED 2 TE: 

EMBER 17.—Nottingham.—Barrisr CuurcH’ in connexion therewith. Particulars and forms. For alterations Baths at Cocker-street. 
?REMISES.—Limited to Ngiaaie archi- of tender and_plans trom Mr. F. W. Lac Specification and quantities from Mr. J. S. 
Assessor, Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. F.R.I.B.A., Borough _ Architect, Municipal Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Black- 
ulars from Messrs, Rorke ‘& Jackson, Offices, Bournemouth. Deposit of il. pool. 
ors, King-street, Nottingham. NOVEMBER 20, — Langley ee aenae ATIONS. NOVEMBER 25, — Caerphilly. — Houses.—Hrec- 
EMBER 3U.—Cardilt.—l'zcunicaL Insvrrurr. —Alterations to Langley Park Workmen's Club. tion of twenty (or more) houses near the 

Cardiff Education Committee invite Drawings, specifications, and gonesaiony of con- Pontygwindy Hotel, for the Pontygwindy Bund 

§ and estimates for a technical institute. tract seen, and forms of tender trom Mr. Geo ing Club. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
Wier iisement in issue of August 18 for Lic,R.I.B.A., hitect, 29; Gabe Jones, architect and surveyor, Heng 
t particulars. Successful architect to carry I , Blackh 1, Co. Durham. NovemBer 25.—Lroon. Erc.—Hrection 
ork. Premiums of 1251., 75l., and 501. to y uthend. — ES of a nine-roomed dwellin and outbuild- 
competitors. Mr. J. 8. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., A uch-house, coal, and mata ings. Drawings and specifications at Messrs. 
or. > at the Sanatorium. Plans, specitications, Nile Bros., New-road, Troon. 
EMBER 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex en, and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., * NOVEMBER ‘West Green.—Scuoor.—The 
TAL.—The Joint Committee of the Hast from Mr, Hrnesi J. Hlford, Borough Engineer, Tottenham Education Committee invite tenders 
<. Hospital and King Edward YIl. Southend-on-Sea. for a permanent school on Downhills site. See 
rial Funds invite designs for new hospital. NovemsBer 20, — Stockton-on-Tees. — ALrEra- ment in this issue for further par- 
dyertisement in issue of August 25 for s1ons.—For erations to the Free Librar 
r particulars. Premiums of 1251, 75l., Plans and_ specifications from the Borough Nov MBER 26.—Inverness.—Hovusrs.—Erection 

Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., assessor Engineer, Town Hall, Steckton-on-'lees pair_of semi-detached houses in Dochfour 
(BER 4.—Bristol.—Pavilion on recrea- NOVEMBER 21, — B: RESIDENCE.— Plans and_ specifications with Mr. 


Dr 
rounds. Cost not to ex 3,0007. Par- Erection and comple idence, Thomas Munro, architect, 62, Academy 
-s from Messrs. Packer & Co., Greenbank, Marton-road. Drawings and specifications from 27. — Poole.—BuiLpINGs 
l. . J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, Brid- buildings at the ais ton 
‘w Muwnicrpan BUILD-  lington. Hospital, Ringwood-road. Particulars from Mr. 


ews, page 50! Novemser 21—Brynmawr, ete.—R: Samuel J. Newman, F.R.I.B.A., Borough Sur- 


IMBER 15.—Sofi 
See Compet: 


aber 3. —For papering, painting, and repair veyor, Municipal Offices, Markei-street, Poole. 
SMBER 29.—Glasgow.—Dersicn ror a _ following houses for Messrs. A, Buchan & Co., Novemser 28.— Portsmouth. RESIDENCE. — 
E.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- ‘The Brewery, Rhymney :—Clarence Hotel, Wrection of a house as a residence for the 
ravelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- Pontypool; Mount Pleasant Hotel and house ad- engineer in charge, on the east side of the 
3 of 60. and 201. are offered. See adver- joining, Pontypool; Cwmffrwdwr Inn, Cwm- agtney Pumping Station, ‘Quantities, Ga Gls 
mt in issue of December 24, 1910, for ftwdwr; Commercial Inn, Talywain; Five Bells, posit of 1J. 1s. from Mr. G, H. Btherton, Town 


r particulars, Garndiffaith, near Abersychan; Tredegar Arms Glerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. Specification 
IMBER 30. —'Armadale.— Public hall and Hotel, Tredegar; Clarence Hotel, Brynmaw and plans at the Borough Engineer’s Offices, 
to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 101. Royal Arms, Brynmawr; Golden Lion, Bryn- ‘Town Hall, smouth. 

only to architects who were represented on mawr; Black Lion, Brynmawr. Specifications November 28, — Salford. — Lopgr.—For ere 
e on October rom Mr. ‘Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton- tion of lodge at entrance of Peel Park. Quanti- 
MBER 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— street, Aberdar ties, on dep of it. 1s., from Mr. W. H. 


iS FOR WoRKMEN’s DwELLINGs.—P. rize, 501. _ NOVEMBER, —Caerphilly.—Premises.—Erec- Matley, architect, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester. 
ulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, tion of ness premises on the Square. De- — Willesden. — Rustic Banp- 
e-chambers, E.C. posit of to Mr. W. H. Shute, Corn Ex- esden D.C. invite tenders for 
ary 1, 1919. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Hx- change-chamb Newport. nd fixing of rustic bandstand at Round- 
s.—Limited ~ to Reena Ie architects. Novemper 2 Leek: — Works horusundry —- a pack uGestadvartisementan: tismiaanonion 
or, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.L.B. works at the Cofiee Tavern, Cattle Market. fodn ark. See 

Jaky, 6, 1912.—Bolton.—Miners’ Federa- Plans and specifications. seen, and quantitie: NOGEN RoR NOOR Choltont ane Reena meron 
Hall and Offices. Limited to architects from Mr. W. EH. Beacham, Surveyor, Town 4,0 Seve “at the Workhouse, Specifications at 
twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, Hall, Leek, Staffs. 5 HEN AGH ENGOL Glnsieaaicnn, Wis di. kegs. 
id 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, Novemser 21. — Whitley. — W on- Clerk, Union Offices, Swindon-road; Cheltenham. 


B.A. eesigain from Messrs. Fielding struction of a concrete retaining wall and steps, 


30.—London, N.—ALTERATIONS 


* NoveMB) 


nihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. in connexion with the improvement of the sea *, No i SON Ss 
ary 6, 1912.—Stafford.—Pusiic Lisrary.— banks between Brook-street and the slope to_the he ots He ong ete “raariang im ec 


afford Corporation invite designs for a sea shore in front of Gregg’s Café, Whitley Bay. 
Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. Plans and spec: nm seen and quantities and 
wr. Second and third premiums of form of tender om Mr. A. J. Rousell, 


Si rapes 7 5 > ", * NOVEMBER 
and forty guineas. Particulars from Mr. HM Inst CE, the Council's Surveyor, Council *  NovEMEER oO Ty iduneem Gamdisne Gavits 


Ary 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government {BER 22. — Oldham. — CorRRIDoRS, ETC.-— toadione on anes walls, etc -» ob Infirmary, 
(premiums, 2,157, and 8501.) and town im- on of corridors or covered ways between eae tarthonh pores 

aent scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and the blecks of the infirmaries of the Workhouse. Beene! Os hme Benth, “'suop, ere 
Conditions may be seen at the Board of Spe: i nd plans from Messrs. Taylor & ECEMBER 3. — B 


S of new shop and bank premises at Penrith. 
RP Rony ree )VEMBER. ot ek ae ete a nan Plans_seen, and quantities and_ specifications 


For two common dressing-rooms and sig | A UIE AICI Ce eae 
onwealth of Australia invite competitive stage at the Stamshaw swimming pond, Speci- architect and sanita = 2 2 ieee 


3 for the laying out of this Federal capital fication and plan seen and a form of tender eenda! 
See advertisement in issue of September 1 from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ports- ,,DB 


ee advertisement in this 
culars. 
London, N.— PrasterinG, 


ornsey-rise, N. 


ary 31, 1912. — Australia. — Dustans ror 
L Carita Crty.—The Government of. the 


4, — Birmingham.—Sop-staTion.— 
and additions to the electric sub- 


e era 

Beare ere ben tee DBES asus) nOuL ae mradedan Haves station, Dale End. Quantities, on, deposit of 
i 2 3 as TEs i 91. 2s y Survey Y 

1, 1912.—Dusseldorf—A plan for, the and completion of twelve houses, stc., and new 31. 2s., from the Cees PER ARS reer 


ion of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums road on the Beaufort Hstate, for the Glanhowy Rowse, 


Ql. to 8751. Conditions on application to Building Club, at Sewrla, Dukestown, Plans  minghar Architects,’ Met 


Ewen Harper, 
kin-chambers, 191, 


lief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf, A transla- and specifications from Messrs. T. Williams &  F ; ses 
peared on page 265, September 29, Sons, architects and surveyors, 101, Commercial. Cqrporation-street, Bimmigiam.  oumton.— 
Das.—Jordanhill, 'Glasgow.—Prorosep road, Trede Bags 


ar, and_1, Gilfach-street, Bargoed. 
Sump. rection of an electric sub-station in War-lane, 
Fee a eae 1 eS Harborne. Quantities, on deposit of 20 28., from 
the Quantity “Surveyor, Mr. Anthony, Rowse, 

Court, 117, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
iMate Mies ‘Arthur Harrison & Cox, 
Council Chambers, 109, Colmore-row, Birming- 


NG COLLEGE 
08, November 
JatE. — London. w OFFIC 


See Competition News, NoOvyEMBER 
Erection of a shed and warehouse; 

~The , sions to foundry at Globe Works, Sowerby Bridge. 
London Authority invite designs for new for Messrs. W. P. Eglin, Ltd. Drawings and 
mace in Trinity-square, E.C. Sir Aston specifications. and quantities. from_ Messrs. 
R.A., sssessor. See advertisement in Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post-office- 


‘ am. 
f November 10. pee er Comore: street, meu alae a 2 DE arpeR 4,—Bristol.—IysuLatron. —For con- 
(ay tr t' The Herts C.C. Education Committee invite struction of cold Biot BOGS Oe 
ontracts. tenders for alterations and additions to existing shed No, 2, Avonmouth Dock. | Sheciieaice 
Sar E! Grammar School for Boys, at Derby-road, form of tender, ony drawings oy ee Be 
BUILDING. Watford. See advertisement in this issue for Sauire, Hingineer, Cu 
; further particulars, deporine n 4. — Derby. — Scnoor.—For the en- 
date given at the commencement of each NovemsBer 24. Hampton Court.—Houses.— fi EC fa & Funthg abs Tree Council School. 
ah is the latest date when the tender, or Erection of houses for firemen at Hampton Court largement of the Dear ‘tree Connell. cond 
mes of those willing to submit tenders, Palace. Drawings, specification, and conditions SE ee ee eT Ocner REG te 
2 sent in. and form of contract seen, and quantities and conditions Ge  o Bankecharihers miMarke places 
MBER 17. — Scarborough. — Suevrer.— forms of tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the pale: Ss 1S pon a : 
m of a cabmen’s shelter in Valley Bridge- Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s- Derby. Deposit Its. yvcons, — For 
Plans and specifications seen, and forms gate, London, S.W. ligtehone 1 additions to. St, Neots Council 
ler and quantities from Mr. Harry W. Novearser ‘94 —‘Haverforawest.—Resumpmg. alterations, and additions. to, St, Neots, Counel) 
AM.Inst.C.H., Borough Engineer and —For the rebuilding of premises in Dew-street, School, Plans and specifications | sear af 
or, Town Hall, Scarborough. Haverfordwest. Drawings and specification seen quantities Tavis asevomarianninedons 
MBER 18, — Exeter. — ApprITIONS end particulars from Messrs. D. E, Thomas &  Leete, County Surve See bten eens 
ons and additions at 99, South Son, architects and surveyors, 17, Victoria-place, Drcemper 8. — Berkshire.— at ee Arete ea 
Re ee Ce provera sraseon> Pena eed FOU Meee tec ee 
Hocty, Ltd, Plans and’ epecificntions Novemsen 24. —Rugby.—Corraces.—Erection one et Conbiaee ak diss Mdueaion, Secs = 


md quantities from Mr, R. M. Chal- and completion of nineteen cottages in Acacia- form 


BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of euch 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may Ge 
sent in. 


Office. Deposit of 21. 2s. to the Secretary to the 
Berkshire Education Committee, The Forbury, 
Reading. 

DeceMBER 9. — Ogmore Vale. — AppiT1ons.— 


Alterations and additions to the Ogmore Con- 
stitutional Club. Plans and specification, on de- 
posit of 11, from Mr. L. Vaughan Evans, The 
Court, Pencoed. 
December 9. — South Ockendon. — ALTERA- 
TIONS AND ADDITIONS.—The Essex Education 
Committee (Orsett District Sub-committee) in- 
vite tenders for alterations and additions to 
schools. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. ; 
DecemBER 13.—Lancaster.—ScHoo..—Erection 
of the Girls’ Grammar School, on the High- 
street Estate. Plans seen, and quantities from 
the County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit of 31. 
%* DrcemBer 13. — Willesborough. — ScHoot, 
Etc.—The Kent Education Committee invite ten- 
ders for new Council school and for alterations to 
See advertisement in 


= Epworth. — ADDITIONS 
alterations and additions at the Council 
Quantities and form of tender from s 
Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank-street- 
chambers, Lincoln. Deposit of 11. 
No Datr. — Balby.— CLassrooms.—For new 
ooms for the Weslevan Church. Names to 
STE . Beck & Son, 28, High- 


No Dats. — ‘“Glaisdale. —InstituTe.—F or erec- 
tion of proposed village institute. © Quantities 
from Mr. old G. Walker, architect and sur- 
veyor, Whitby 

No Date. Kidsgrove. — Cxurcu.—For_erec- 
tion of Primitive Methodist church, Balls Bank. 
Names to Mes BH, Jones, M.S.A., & Jackson, 
architects, Ha: , Stoke-on-Trent. 

No Date. — London. — Scnoou.—For the erec- 
tion of a permanent school on the Downhills 
Site, West ya craee Quantities from the archi- 
tect, Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, A.R.I.B.A., 22, 
Buel nae street, Adelphi, W.C. Deposit of 


21. 
* ‘No Darts. aie 


Beckenham. —SMALL 


at Beckenham. See 
for further particular 

No Dave—Pinxton.—Picroure Paraci 
tion of a Picture Palace, Pinxton. Deposit of 
QU. to Mr. J. Tomlinson, architect, South 
Normanton. 

No Darts. — Sandsend, 
ling-house. Names 
Cocking, architect, Huddersfield. 

No Dare.—Thackley.—Hom 


-Erection of a 
William 


—For erection of 


a - Quantities, on deposit of 
1l. Fred Holland, architect, 22, 
Manor-row, Bradford. 

No Dare. — Wolstanton.—Scnoo,.—Frection 
of new infants’ school and gooker Watlands. 


Deposit of 21, 2s 
Burslem. 


. to Mr. W. F. Slater, architect, 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Novemser 20.—Brighton. —HeatinG.—For the 
installation of the Barker ystem of heat- 
ing by hot-water veral rooms 
of the Royal Pavilion. Specification and form 
of tender from the Borough Suryeyor at the 
Town Hall, Brighton. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

* NovVEMBER — Tottenham. — _Huxatine, 
Stove nD Rances.—The Tottenham E: 

Commi invite tenders for lower- pr 
water heating apparatus and sup 
and ranges at Down-lane School. Be cneae 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
%* NOVEMBER — Battersea. — Ga 


Tanr.—The Ba B.C. invite tende 
supply and de y of galy ed-iron closed 
tank, See advertisement in this issue for further 
particula 

Drce 4.— London. — Licurine.—For in- 


BE 

stalling electric light at the Gainshorough- road 
Schools, Canning Town, BE. Mr. W yu 
A.R.T.B.A., architect, 2, Fen-cour i@saalieniie 


street, B.C. Deposit of ‘UL. for specification and 
form of tender 


THEY BURDER: 


* Decemser 4.—London, E.—Srram 
The Stepney B.C. invite tenders for supply of a 
10-ton steam roller. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


Roiter.— 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
18. — Birmingham. — 
st-iron pipes, specia 
Mr. E. A. Lee ne cretary, 44, 


NoveMBER 


Prees.—For 
supply of. 


Novemser 20. — Manor Park. — Frxctnc 
Erection of about 293-ft. run of unclimbable 
wrought-iron railing with blue brick curb, etc., 
to enclose site at corner of Northumberland- 
avenue and Ingatestone-road, Wanstead Park 
Estate, Manor Park, EH. Drawings and_specifi- 
cation from the architect, Mr. Herbert 

91 and 93, Bishopsgate, 
21. — Chorley. — Tus For the 
about 1,850 yds. 2-in. internal bore 
Specification from Mr. J. W. Allin, Gas 
Engineer, Chorle 

NovVeMBER 21. Newcastle. — Parntinc.—For 
the internal painting and decoration of the St. 
Nicholas’ | National Schools, anoyer-square. 
Specification from Mr. A. Dickinson, 52, 
Dean-street, Newcastle. 

NovemsBer, 22.—Bradford. 
inside painting, colouring, et 
in the City. Specification and form of tender 
from the City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

NoveEMBER 2 Burnley.—Parntine, prc.—F or 
painting and “decorating interior of Union Offic 
and caretaker’s house. Form of tender from Mr. 
JS gsm, Clerk, Union Offices, Burnley. 

NoveMBerR 22. — Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
inc.—For the internal painting, colouring, and 
whitewashing of St. Thomas’s School, Vine-le 
Specifications from Mr. Nicholson, Headmast 
at_the School. 

Novem, —- Toxteth 
For painting, etc., at. the Workhouse, 
down-road. Mr. R. Albert James, 
Guardians, 15, High Park-street. 

Novemser 24, — Rotherham.—Parintinc.—For 
painting the museum at Clifton Park. Specifica- 
tion from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall 

NovemBeR 27.— Andover.—Frncinc.—For re- 
pairing guard railing near Cricklade. Specifica- 
tion, on deposit of 1l. Is., from Mr. R. W. 
Knapp, Borough Surveyor, Andover. 

% NOVEMBE Tottenham. — Rover 
Winpow Buinps. The Tottenham Education 
Committee invite tenders for roller window 
blinds at Down-lane School. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particu] ¥ 

November London. — Tank. — For the 
supply of a galyanised-iron closed tank, 12 ft. by 
5 ft. by 4 ft. 8 in., to Public Baths, Latchmere- 


Parintinc.—F'or the 
at various schools 


Park.—Parntinc.— 
Smith- 
Clerk to the 


27 


road, Battersea. Plans and_ specification from 
Mr. W. Ma Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Lavender-hi » S.W. 

NovEMBER 27. Natal. — aes rtc, — For 


supply of 300 tor 
special castings, sluice aft ace boxes, and 
pipe cutter, Specification a) quantities from 
Webster Steel & Co., London agents, 
venue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.G., on deposit of 21. 2s. 
NOVEMBER 29. Pool. 
ing and dec i 
Methodist Ghurels 
from Mr. Sampson Hill, ar 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


ron pipes and 


Parntive.—For paint- 
works at the Wesleyan 
gs and specifications 
hitect, Redruth. 


WORKS. 

November —Wycombe.—Tanxs, E1¢.—Con- 
struction of aa septic tanks and other 
appurtenant works, Plans and details and 


specific antities, 
B 


1. 1 sb oun) the 
Council, 12, ton-street 

November 18. Sea uns WERS.—Con- 
struction of stoneware sewers, ary pump 


well. and engine-shed, specification, and 


conditions seen, d quantities from MV A. 
Hobson, Engineer, 198, Legsby-avenue, Grimsby, 
on deposit of 11. 

Novemeer 20. — Bognor MarTer1aLs. — For 


supply of materials. Partie 
veyor, Mr. O. A. Bridges, treet, Bogno: 
NOVEMBER 20.—Glasgow. WeR.—Construc- 
tion of pine sewer in Dale-street from Cook- 
street to West-street. Specifications and forms 
of tender at the Office of Public Works, 6 
Cochrane-street 


from_the Su 


[NOVEMBER 17, 1911. 


November 20. — Dunfermline. — Roap= 
forming and completing Back Cemetery-re 
Schedules from Mr. W. R. Maxwell, C.E., Bu 
Engineer, City-chambers, Dunfermline. 

November 20,—Keynsham.—Sewer For ¢ 
struction of pipe sewer. Specifications and pl 
with Mr. H. M. Bennett, Surveyor, Old Ba 
chambers, 36, Corn-street, Bristol. 

Novemser 20. — St. Austell. — SEwer.— 
supply of stoneware sewer pip: Form of | 
der from Mr. BH. D. Groves, Engineer and § 
veyor. 
NovemsBer 21. — Scunthorpe.—Sewac 
struction of brick sewer, grani 
storm-water overflow, manholes, 
tions, and ventilation shafts. 
cation with the 
M.Inst.C.H., King-street, 
ties on deposit of 51. 

NOVEMBER Kingston-upon-Thames 
Roap. ‘or paving, flagging, channelling, sé 
ing, and eae Milner-road. Plan and spe 
cation from the Borough Surveyor, Mr. Ri 
Clucas, Municipal Offices, Kingston. 

Novemser 22. — Leith. — Sewers —Const 
tion of pipe sewers. Plans and 
from the Burgh Surveyor, Charlotte- 

NovemMBeR 22.—Ulverston.—W orks.— 
lowering of the bed of the stream from the ot 
of Urswick Tarn to, Beckside, Little Uxsw 
Blans and specifications from Surveyor to 
Council, Town Hall, Ulverston. 

NoveMBer 23.—Bristol.—Pavine Serrs.— 
rejointing the paying setts at the Gi 


bonnet in 
Plans and spe 
Engineer, Mr. H. Wal 


Nottingham. Qua 


Market. Specifications from Mr. Peter Ad 
The Exchange, Corn-street, Bristol. 
November 23. — Killingworth.—Sewer.— 


laying pipe sewer, with construction of » 
holes, etc., also reconstructing present se 
Plans and specifications from Mr. A Dinn 
21, Ellison-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
‘NovEMBER 23. Oldham. — Streers.—For 
sewering, paving, and completing of var 
streets. Plans ‘and specifica’ seen, 
quantities and forms of tender at the Bor 
Surveyor’s Office. 
Novemser 23.—Tynemouth. 
providing and laying of about 850 yds 
pipe sewer, with construction of manholes, 
near Killingworth Station. Plans and speci 
tions with Mr, A. 8. Dinning, 21, Ellisonp 
le-on-T'yne. 
Novemser 24. — Romford. — Streets. — 
works of street improyement in Balgores4 
laying surface-water sewer and filling in dil 
in Brentwood-road; and piping and filling 


ditch in Ardleigh Green-road. Plans seen, 
specifications, quantities, and forms of te 
from Mr. Herbert T Ridge, Council Of 


Market-place, Romford, on deposit of 2l. 28, 
* November 25.—Ilford.—Granite Payi 
The Essex C.C. invite tenders for paving 
grey Royal granite blocks a section of E 
road, Ilford. See advertisement this issu 
further particular: 
% = =NovemMBER. 25 Tottenham.—Woop Fi 
ING AND Tar avin The Tottenham Edue 
Committee inyite tenders for pitch pine 

flooring and tar paving at Down-lane Se 
See advertisement in this issue for further 


ticulars. 
Novemser 27. — Burnley. — Street.—Po 
paving, flagging, channelling, and kerbin 


new. street through Ship-al and erecti¢ 
retaining and boundary wal Plans and § 
fications seen, and form of tender from 
G. H. Pickles, M.Inst.C.B., Borough Survey 
Novemser 27.—File; Pives.—For the st 
of about 1,200 yds. of , 4in., and 3-in. §. 
. cast-iron main pipes. Forms of tender 
particulars from Mr. Henry Tobey, Engi 
Malton, Yorkshire. 
%* NovemBer 28.—Neasden.—Srwerace Wi 
—The Willesde D.C. invite tende for 
sewers and incidental works at Quainton- 
and Neasden-lane. See advertisement in 
issue for further particul 
NovEMBER Birmingham.—Mareru 
For supply of road material. 1 Wil 
County Surveyor, 6, Waterloo-street, Bir 


ny 


ham. 
Novemser 30, — Westbourne. — F.ints- 
flin M 


supply of clean hand-picked field 

s BueaO West Ashling, Chicheste 
R 1,—Hendon, N.W.—New | 
are invited for construction 
h surface-water drain, about 1 
advertisement in this issu 


Y braeiie 
in length. See 
further particulars. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. pplig 
0 he 

*VISITING TEACHER or WOOD CARVING | London .C : i in this i ore 
: , ee > | See advertisement in this issue ..........0+ a Noy, 
*ASSISTANT VISITING TEACHER or SANITARY EN London Seo alivertivement in this iene ie | om 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered. 


*NEW anv SECOND-HAND SANT ER C 
a AND ror GARDEN SUBS. hie 
DE ALS, BATTENS, BOA “TIMBER, Erc.— 
PREEHOLD AND LEASEHO o ‘D TAND AND PR: 


13, eae HOLBOR 
PLE EY 


MISES, CROYDON— 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, OXFORD-STREET, W.—At the Mart poe 


On the Premises.. 
YORKS—Mechanies’ Inst., Bradford | 
Hall, Winchester House, i. C. ; 


|OVEMBER 17, IQII.] 


/ES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


| aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
hould be remembered by those who make use of 
brmation. 


; BRICKS, &c. . 

Per 1000 Alongside, in River, £ 8.4. 
peks.... 113 0 
Stocks for Facings 270 
| Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depit. 

£s.d. £34, 
8 ore 0 mG, BestBluePressed 
Fareham Staffordshir 315 0 

312 0 Do. Bullnose. 00 


d Pressed Best Stourbridg 
Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 
Bricks— 

hite, Double Headers 13 17 6 
, and Salt One Side and two 
Str’tch’rs 11 7 6 Ends .... 1717 6 
Bee -1017 6 Two Sides and 
iBullnose, 6 

Flats 1417 6 6 

itretchers 16 17 6 


ond Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 
8. 


a. 
and Pit Sand . 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
56 » 


0 per ton, » 
ea) » 


—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 

one Lime .......... 13s, 0d, peryard delivered, 
idge Fireclay in sacks 27s, 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE, 


Per Ft. Cube. 


jroxx — delivered on road waggons, s. a. 
ngton Depdt..... eat 
delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 


sp StonE (20 ft. average)— 


| Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
dington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, or 


lico Wharf .... fe 
_ Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
dington Depdt, Nine Elms Depét, or 
lico Wharf... 
er Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 

sd. sd. 


110 
ING; 
1W 


r in blocks.. 
blocks ...... 
ill in blocks 

Dale in 


Closeburn Red 
Freestoue i 
Red Mansfi 

Freestone ......... 
Talacre & Gwespyr 


23 


oxz—Robin Hood Quality. 

sx Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot, s. d. 
| random blocks Pe0) 
r Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depét. 

mn two sides landings to sizes (under 


ORK— 
r Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
random blocks ? ) 
Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
n two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
iP... 28 
bed two sides ditto 30 
n two sides slabs (random sizes) 12 
faced random flags .... aeeee 05 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Ruilway Depot. 
s. d, Th. In, £8. a. 
st blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
: .13 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
ito . 117 6 20x12 ditto . 18 7 6 
quality 18x10 ditto | 50 
. 13 0 16x8 ditto. 50 
sto 0 20x10permanent 
Oo . 0 green .. 1112 6 
st blue 18x10 ditto .. 912 6 
doc...... 1212 6 16 x8 ditto .. 612 6 
oo) . 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d. 8s. d 
h red roof- Best ‘‘Hartshill” 
r1000)...... 42 0 ‘and, plam sand- 
ind Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
p doz.)...... 3.7 Do. pressed (per 
seley (per 1000) . z 6 
. 50 0  Do.Ornamental (per 
nental(per 1000) .... . 50 0 
52 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
md Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
‘doz.)...... 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley) 
ubon red, Reds or Brindled 
x brindled (per 1000) 42 6 
3)(per1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 
nental(per 0 
60 0 0 
yer doz.)... 4 0 6 
(per doz.) 3 0 
WOOD. 
DILDING Woop. At per standard, 
t8in. by llin.and4in. £ s. d. £s. a, 
1. and 11in, 1400 1510 0 
st 3 by 9. 1310 0 1410 0 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Burtpine Woop (Continued). At per standard. 
in. by 7 in. and £ s. d. £s. d. 


8in.,and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Battens: best 2} by 6and3 by 010 0 Jess than 
7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals: seconds . 1 0 Oless thn best. 


Battens: seconds . 010 0 » » 
2in. by in. and 2in, by 6in.... 910 0 .., 1010 0 
in, by 4hin. and2 in, by5in, 9 0 0 2. 10 0.0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

1 in, and 1} in, by 7 in. ... 010 0 more than 
a battens. 
0 ” 


st middling Danzig 


or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 5 10 

Seconds .. ; 410 0 50 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10'in.) 1) 3.17 6 400 
Small timber (6 in, to 8 in,) 3.5 0 310 0 
Swedish balks .. see) 3.0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft, av 4100 2. 5 50 


Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by lin x 
Bin. by 9 ; 
Battens,2}in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 
” ” 3in. by 9in. 18. 0 
Battens,24in. and3in. by7 in. 14 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 


11 in, and 9 in. 14 0 . 15.0 

Battens,2} ina . by . 11 10 - 1210 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 

3 in. by 11 in. . 21 10 «. 22 10 


Do, 3 in, by 9-in. 
Battens ... 

Second yellow deais, 3 in. by 
llin . 


White Sea and Petersburg — 
First white deals, 3 in, byllin. 15 0 
” * 3 in, by 9in. 14 0 
Battens ... 
Second white deais, 3in. by lin. 14 0 
= » Sin by 9m. 13.0 
10 


= 
o 
° 

SS09SSS999 SS9500 coo co Scoocooo 


Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 44 0 
Oddments . am) 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Oddments .... 8 

Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube. 

Small’ “» » 0 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

inch... 0 

fin. “do. “Go. 0 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 0 

0 
0 
8 
) 


SeSSSSS999S9 SS0500 Soo co cooosco 
n 
is 
w 
S 


NM ARO ao 


Se 


Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch . e 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 
Teak, per load . 
American Whitewoo 
per ft. cube .. 
Prepared Flooring, ete, 
lin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
shot.. 
Lin. by 7 
matched 
1hin, by7 in. yellow, pla: 
matched . : 
lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
shot.. . 012 
lin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched... 2 Ong 
1}in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. vee O15 
din, by 7 in, yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 
lin, by 5 mat) 
in, white » » 0 
0 
1 


o os oO 


cs) 
o 
g 
2; 
=a 
S 


wy OBB 
yellow, planed and 
ou o 


Oc Oh ao 20 ©) 


° 


11 
14 
10 
12 


ELD: 
an 7 in, 


Boccoo Oo @ 


6 in, at 6d. to 94. per square less ti 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 

In London, or delivered 

Railway Vans, per ton. 
a £8. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. 5 
sections ... exo i) 8 0 0 
Compound 

sections ... 2 OT a. 20): 0. 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ..... 11 0 0 2. 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi. 

nary sections 910 0 .. 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates 6 al O as OiN 0) 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 


METALS, 


Per ton, in London, 
£s. a, £s, d. 
8100... 9 


ITrox— 
Common Bars .. 
Staffordshire Crown Bar 
merchant quality . SOAS, 0) 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars’? 10 10 0 


Mild Steel Bars 815 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price. 5 0 
»» Galvanised. 00 


(#And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 

” » dhe. 


» » 26g. J, 1590) ey 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g. 
Ordinary sizes 
* = 


hey 


268. .. noo OMONere 


METALS (Continued). 
Tron (Continued)— Per ton, in London, 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s, d. e 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1410 0 
»  2g,and 24g. 14 15 
16 


» » 6g. 5 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 

to 3 ft, to 20 g. and thicker....., 12 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. G24g, 13 


” » » 268. 15 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6i Ouest 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e. 


Lxap—Sheet, English, 4Ib, and up 
Pipe in coils . 
Soil pipe . 
Compo pipe 

Zrsc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian .... 

Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 


by 2ft. 


Copprr— 
Strong Sheet perIb. 0 1 0 = 
Thin » ” yal ay — 
Copper nail: » 0 010 = 
Copper wire » 0 010 = 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 2 0 011 = 
Thin .. ” 010 =— 
Trx—English Ing A iat = 
SonpER—Plumbers' » 0 0 8 - 
Tinmen’s » 0 O11 _ 
Blowpipe » ONL TS ies - 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ht. Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ad, 26 oz. fourths 
» fourths 13d. 3202. thirds 

i sd, » fourths . 5 

23d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 

cd. ” 21 oz, 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered, 
3 


} Hartley’s 2d, Figured Rolled, Ox- 

fo” 2d. ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 

oan 2gd. anie, Arctic, Mufiled, 

and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white. hd. 
Ditto, tinted. . Bd 

* Not less than three crates. 
OILS, &e. 29 Gk 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 1 
oo» » in barrels. » 032 
» oo» » in drums » 03 4 
Boiled ,, » in barrels. » 034 
is, » in drums. ” ON SieZ 
Turpentine in barrels » 030 
» in drums » ) 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 25 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry... A » 2210 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &. Per gallon. 
£3. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic 0: 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oal 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

Churches 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriag 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic C 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pule French Oil . IO 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 918 0 
White Pale E: 140 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size. 010 6 
Best Black Japan.. 016 0 
Oak and Mahogeny Stain . 09 0 
Brunswick Black 08 0 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting ... 010 9 
French and Brush Polish. 010 6 


——_+-@ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarm rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not nécessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

..B, Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always he 
accop:cd tor publication hy the Editor, whether they 
have Leen formally asked for or not. 


S92) 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
shonld be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is eaede nor any list in which the 
lowest Tende: nder 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special r j 

*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—For erection of isolation wards, 
for the Corporation of Abe Mr. Rees Jones, 
Borough Surveyor, Abe: Quantities not 
supplied :— 

H.W. Jenkins ... £1,129 0 0 | M. Evans & Sons £943 0 0 
D. R. Williams 1,094 0 0| W. Jones & Son, 
Owens Bros. 1,07400| South Marine- 
B. GH. L. Owen 96800] terrace, Aber- 
E Evans & Son 949 00] 


870 14 6 


CHISWICK.—Proposed ne hool at Strand-on-the- 
G for the U; n District Council. Mr. Edward 
W: F.S.1., Architect to the Committee, Town Hall, 
Chiswick, W.  Quantiti . Northeroft, 
ighbour, & Nichelson, 
High Holborn :— 


Te: 


J.8.Hammond & Son £5,7 

W. Lawrence & Son 

F. G. Minter 3 

W. J. Wilkinson ... 

W. J. Maddison, 
Canning Town* ... 


. Bollom 


For erection of a block of 
ttle, Borough Surveyor, Town 


DOUGLAS (1.0.M. 
dwellings. Mr. F. C 
Hall, Douglas, 1.0.M. : 

FP, Callow & Sons, York-road, Doug- 
las, 1.0.M _ £3,158 14 6 


FRASERBURG : 
School. Mr. W. E. Gould, architect, Saltoun-chambers, 
Fraserburgh. Quantities by architect :— 

ott, Lonmay 
Ci 


HULL.—For erection of stables, etc., in Chapman- 
street-yard. 1 H. Hirst, City Architect, Town 
Hall, Hull. Quantities by Archit 


H. Johnson 119 11 3) J. T. Levitt... i) 
€. Greenwood 2,919 8 5| F. Bilton 3 
A. Lison 5 0 0|P. T. Kettle 
J. Simpson & well ........ 0 
_ Sons ... 2,800 0 0| F. Singleton 9 
G. Jackson & M. Har, 
Son 0 0] Bru 
T. Goate: avenue, 
Sons. 0 0) Hull ......... 2,58418 0 
LANGHOLM.—For construe 
7 mil f 7-i 6-in. cast-iron 


r, ete., for 
r & Wallin, 


rks STs. 
Neweastle-on-Tyne 


J. Urquhar! T. Goodfellow.........£ 
Brown & Kin H.M. Murray & Co. 
G E. Simpson Tburn & Co. 


D. Gibson rd Bros. 
A. Blair 
J. Martin . 


J. A. Macti 
Ci 


ae reecel 6,004 son .. 
F. Mitchell & Son. 5,990 | D. Adam: 
J. Hope v. 5,985 | B.D. Rama 
R. C. Brebner & Ci 5,911 | Casey & Darr ts 
Henderson & Dun- F. Hopper, Bed- 
can ‘ « 
Jacks 


LONDON. 
avenue Girls’ 
P 


For alterations and additions to Pretoria- 
School, Walthams NE, Mr. 
er, Architect to the Education Committee. 
Quantities by Mr, G..T. G. Wright, 3, Great Win- 
ehester-street, B,C. :— 
. £1,571 | Brand, Pettit, & Co. £1,168 
: 1,279 | F. J. Coxhead... 3142 
1,230 | W. J. Maddison...... 1,079 
1,187 | Hammond & Son ... 1,069 
1181 | J. Sands... + 1,020 
1,178 | J. & J. Dean, Wal- 
1,175 | ~ thamstow* «........ 


‘A. Monk 960 
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LLANTWIT FARDRE.—For construction of stone- UXBRIDGE.—For erection of a_public lavatory 
ware pipe sewers at Crown Village. Mr. Thomas the Market House. Mr. W. L. Eves, Council § 
Saunders, surveyor. Quantities by surveyor :— , High-street, Uxbridge 


midge & Son £164 0 0 

J. Suthe Burfoot & Son 160 0 0 

Jchn & W W. J. W. Wilkinso! as 149 17 10 

! W. Jenkin H.E. & G. Pratt, Uxbridge*. 137 0 0 


Johnson Bros. 561 6 10 
. T. Haines, 
Efail Isaf...... §37 5 3 


ee ees Ham Hill Stone. 
on of a villa residence in Doulting Stone. 
Hawarden-avenue, Morecambe, Lancashire, for Mr. Portianad Stone 


Christie. Mr. A. Gorton, architect, “Ye Planry,” 2 3 J 
SHEER MlOreCaM GL é The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 
"Edmondson Bros., G ret ...... 328 : ‘ and 0. 

For all trades. Other tenders within a few pounds. Co eT ee oe ae 
NEWTON ABBOT.—For con: Bt aecold= Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
chamber at the workhouse, for the Guardians of the London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams 
Poor ‘of the Newton Abbot Union. Mr. S$ ; 


Segar, 3 aay ce 
architect, Union-street, Newton Abbot. Quantities by 16, Craven-street, Strand. 
Architect :— 

H. Mil 


“5 Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Ts 
ET er ae Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, : 
Me, Samucl Poultry, H.C.—The best and cheapest maten 
Quan- for damp courses, railway arches, warehot 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mi 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terra 


Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 


L. Bearne, 


NEWTON ABBO 
home and laundr 
Segar, architect. 
tities by Architect : 

Additions to Nu 
W. H. Taylor ... £570 
Parker Bros. 549 
H. Drew ... 
L. Bearne... 
H. Mills ... 0 0} Dott ... 
Wilkins & Sons 480 0 0 


4 SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


o Employ a large and efficient Staff especially 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, Fast Harding-st., Fetter-lane, H.C 
BILLS of QUANTITIE 


ELECTROGRAPHE 
“Ho Quickly, ACCURATEL 


For flooring over swimming-bath at the 

public baths, for the Urban District Council. Mr. — Cheaply. 
Bruce McG. Gray, F.E M .E., Council 

Offices, New-lane, Selby. 


Additions to Laundry. 

3 8 0) F.J. Zealley 

310 0|'T. Vanstone & 
Sons ‘ 


L. Bearne ... 


md making up the 
Harding 


levels to the bridge, e 
& Son, architects, 58, High-street, 


SELBY, 


E. G. BUCK, 16, Furnival St., Holborn: LONDON, 
Telephone: Holborn 2338 


JOINERY, 


of every description and in any kind of Wor 


J || ETRIDGE i CuaAs. E. ORFEUR, LT! 
SSTIMATES COLNE BANK WORK! 
ght j eaedigne tgs COLCHESTE 


SLATE MERCHANTS. uTD., Telephone: 0195, ‘Telegrams : “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


SE ieee PILKINGTON & @ 


(EstaBrtsuEp 1838), 


S I A I ING DEPTFORD WHARF, 
5 190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, SE 


Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines), 


TILING. =e 
eest work ont. PiOiGEaL ASpiall 


My 
W. Ludlow . 
C. Higgins . 
H. Connell 
TT. Reed..... 


Boleane JE) Weal Gia PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFI 
ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE, 

BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, ‘ WHITE SILICA PAY 

BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mine 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


GLASGOW, FALKIR 
BELFAST, & DUBLI 


gvovoevvc0c009 


° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
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HE necessity for the creation of a 
central authority having undivided 
contro] over the whole of the streets 

the Metropolis is again most aptly 

strated by the latest performance of 

City Corporation with reference to the 

posed widening of New Bridge-street. 

faking advantage of a rebui'ding at 
dgate-hill Station, and of the fact 

t the leases of the houses on the 

ne side of the road are now falling in, 

. London County Council suggested 

, widening of this side of the street. 

(ccording to the Times, there is, 

wever, a belief among members of the 

rporation that the desire of fhe London 
unty Council to see this widening 
tied out is bound up with the policy 
uniting the Embankment tramways 
ih the North London system, one 
minus of which is at Farringdon-street 
ition. This is, no doubt, the reason 
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DIVIDED CONTROL. 


which has led the Improvements and 
Finance Committee to recommend the 
Corporation not to undertake the con- 
tinuation of the widening of New Bridge- 
street, and to suggest that the station 
improvement only be agreed to. 

We are told that there is a feeling 
against a tramway in New Bridge-street, 
and that this refusal to widen the road 
is supposed to remove any immediate 
danger of such a scheme being carried 
out; but we are not told upon what 
grounds either this feeling or this action 
is justified. 

However much we may regret this 
incident, we cannot pretend to be alto- 
gether surprised to learn that the Corpora- 
tion has refused to carry out a beneficial 
improvement for fear that it may lead 
to one more beneficial still. 

It is just possible that if anyone should 
seé a- connexion between this incident 


(See page 598.) 


and the difficulties that have arisen over 
St. Paul’s Bridge, no great injustice 
would be done to the Corporation, 
although, no doubt, it would be an in- 
justice to attribute this conduct: solely 
to a feeling of resentment at the action 
of the London County Council in referring 
back St. Paul’s Bridge for further con- 
sideration, and so “ shamefully breaking 
faith with the City.” It is sufficient to 
recognise that even the City Corporation 
may sometimes think it advisable to 
be consistent. Having put forward St. 
Paul’s Bridge and tunnel as a good enough 
through traffic route for the trams, the 
consistency of sticking to their guns is 
apparent. It is equally obvious that if 
the trams are linked up by way of 
New Bridge-street and Farringdon-road 
there will not be the same need to take 
them over St. Paul’s Bridge. Where, 
then, would be the necessity for the 
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viaduct over Queen Victoria-street, and 
what would become of the arguments 
in favour of many other details of the 
scheme as it now exists? It seems per- 
fectly evident that in the interests of 
St. Paul’s Bridge any alternative route 
must be severely discouraged even at 
the cost of local improvements 

The only encouraging aspect of this 
regrettable incident is the evidence it 
affords that the London. County Council 
is beginning to realise that the Black- 
friars route is the inevitable one, and that 
this feeling is so apparent and is growing 
so strong as to alarm the City Corpora- 
tion..for the. ultimate success of the 
St.-Paul’s Bridge negotiations: 

There may perhaps be cause for alarm, 
for if as time goes on the London County 
Council comes to the definite conclusion, 
as we firmly believe it will, that the 
Blackfriars route is from every point of 
view .the best one for the trams, its 
obvious duty would be to select the best 
and not .waste- public money .on an 
inferior one. It certainly would find it 
rather difficult to justify its action if 
with the wider outlook which comes of a 
fuller knowledge of the necessities of 
the case it deliberately ratified tentative 
arrangements discussed from what proves 
to have been a limited point of view 
which failed to take into account the 
whole of the possibilities of the situa- 
tion. 

We notice that it is reported in the City 
that the Corporation will proceed with 
their scheme, relying on the probability 
of'a change of party at the London 
County Council in the near future. Be 
this as it may, we apprehend that the 
same consideration will apply to the action 
of either party, and that in the end this 
question must be settled on its merits. 
But whether it can ever be properly 
settled while two different authorities 
are allowed to wrangle over it, with still 
another—the Home Office—putting in a 
word or two when it sees an opportunity, 
is certainly open to doubt. One 
authority or the other should be supreme, 
and that one, judging by their past 


record, should not be the City 
Corporation. 
ne. 
LONDON’S STANDING 
GRIEVANCE. 


R. RICHARD WHITEING; 
while acknowledging in the 
columns of the Daily Chronicle 
that London grows — better 
worth looking at as time goes on, com- 
plains that no one has a proper chance 
of “ taking it sitting down ” owing to the 
lack of. outdoor seats. 

Realising that the few now existing are 
mostly occupied by unclean and unwhole- 
some people, to the prejudice of the clean 
and wholesome, he proposes a remedy. 

“Tf,” he says, “there were more 
seats, there would soon be not enough 
tramps to go round for the misuse of 
them.” Then, “If a few corpulent 
persons of the first social or intellectual 
Importance could be induced to 
sit on the pavement for a few hours 


- There may, we admit, be something 
in this idea. Obviously there must be a 
definite limit to the number of tramps in 
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, forget that 
e supply of tramps may be 
strictly limited, so is the available space 
in the streets and the financial resources 
of London. 

Perhaps the subject is not so simple as 
it seems. Without-venturing to do more 
than express a doubt as to the capacity 
for martyrdom of corpulent persons of 
importance, we might perhaps be per- 
mitted to point out that Mr. Whiteing 
appears to have overlooked the fact that 
the final solution of this problem does 
not depend so much on the number of 
tramps to go round as on the number of 
seats that a single tramp, or any ascer- 
tained number of tramps, can go round in 
a given time—misusing them all as he goes. 

The tramp, as Mr. Whiteing suggests, 
may be, a professional loiterer, but if 
there is anything in a name, if practice 
makes perfect, and inherited aptitudes 
count, then he should be a past-master 
in the art of going round. A little tramp 
goes round a long way and so defiles 
many a seat. 

In the absence of official statistics we 
hesitate to express an opinion on the 
precise extent of his capabilities in this 
direction. We should not, however, be 
altogether surprised to’ find that even 
though every street was lined with seats, 
our present supply of able-bodied 
tramps—kept up to the mark and con- 
tinnally moved on by an efficient and in- 
telligent police—might still be enough to 
go round for the misuse of them all, 
while corpulent persons of ‘importance 
might still remain seatless and still be 
obliged to'live, as Mr. Whiteing expresses 
it, “down to the tastes of our most 
orlorn.” 
This, indeed, is what we all have to do, 
and not only in the matter of seats does 
our social outcast influence our towns 
and the arrangement and details of our 
buildings. ‘ 
Nothing perhaps in ‘the history -o 
architecture is more interesting to the 
sociologist than the provisions made for or 
against the outcast, and the way in which 
hey are gradually relaxed as the genera 
up-lift of society lessens his numbers and 
his power forevil. But even in this year o 
grace no one can yet build entirely to his 
owa tastes, but, perforce, must build and 
ive down to those of the most forlorn. 
Numerous details of arrangement and of 
structure in all our buildings are dictated 
solely by this necessity. But although 
they might not all be obvious to Mr. 
Whiteing’s “ harvester of the quiet eye,” 
even he could hardly fail to notice how 
eloquently this disagreeable necessity i 
expressed by the row of broken bott 
often to be seen on the garden walls. 
From this, as from every other point 
of view, the tramp is an expensive 
luxu Again, in the absence of 
Statistics we should hesitate to say how 
many miles or hundreds of miles of 
brick walls and iron railings owe their 
existence to his presence, or what the 
capital outlay and annual upkeep of the 
same might be. More than the tramp is 
worth, of that we may be sure. But if 
Mr. Whiteing is not afraid to suggest that 
our most forlorn are not so objectionable 
as we are apt to think, we will not shrink 
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from suggesting that neither are they 
dangerous or so destructive, and that 
might well save the cost of the anm 
upkeep of miles of iron railings in Lond 
alone, and devote it instead to remedy; 
what Mr. Whiteing considers is Londo 
standing grievance. 


Sg gS ge ae 
NOTES. 

.., HE generosity of | 

The British Municipality of Rome 

Rone. presenting the site of { 


British Building at ¢ 
year’s exhibition, and of Colonel Charl 
Humphreys in giving the structure, 
which the fagade was designed by } 
Lutyens, will enable a good st 
made in extending the activities of 1 
British School at Rome. Up to» 
present the School has mainly deyoi 
itself to 


foraschool; the galleries are spacious, | 
do not afford much protection agai 
extremes of temperature, so that fl 
will demand improvement in this resp 
as soon as funds are available for { 
purpose. Perhaps the most interest 
eature in the programme is the select 
on the Council of representatives of t 
Royal Academy, the Royal Institute 
British Architects, and the Royal Soci 
of British Sculptors, which seems 
point to a recognition of the true fa 
of the case in regard to the position oft 
first-named body. To all intents a 
purposes the Royal Academy is a painte 
society controlled by painters with } 
an occasional side-glance at the ofl 


arts. We all like to picture it as 
glorious head of the three arts 
nominally represents, even while 


know in our hearts that it is nothi 
of the sort; but such make-beliefs 2 


. dangerous, and it is well that at last 


see it understood that there are oth 
bodies better qualified to take chai 
of the arts of architecture and sculptu 
Professor Reginald Blomfield in a let 
in the Times of November 23 mak 
some cogent remarks on the aims 
an Architectural School in Rome, am 
in view of the importance of a corre 
appreciation of these, we shall retum 
this question in a future issue. 


iS 


THE question of cheap 


Permanent ]) yj dings for school pt 
Temes poses seems to resol 
Schools, itself into whether it 


better policy to build i 
say, a period of twenty or thirty yea 
at half the cost or to provide a buildt 
that may be regarded as structural 
permanent. Looking at the questil 
from the economic standpoint and taku 
into consideration the fact that 0 
views on: educational methods are 
present in a very plastic state, there ¢ 
be no doubt that the verdict must go 
favour of the temporary building. Bi 
there is ganother and more importal 
aspect than this. Is not architectu 
itself an important factor in what mé 
be termed unconscious education ? 
a temporary building can’ make 1 
appeal to the sesthetic instinct a valuab 
aid in the work of the teacher is throy 
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The “Monument aux Morts,” Pére Lachaise Cemetery, Paris. 


We are more and more recc 
ing the necessity of contact with 
vutiful and interesting surroundings 
cultivating the taste of our future 
zens, and if the whole work of educa- 
n is to be conducted in a group of 
fected sheds, but little is to be hoped 
from. occasional excu 

“natural beauty and 
erest.”” Of course, if our architects 
- slalful enough to design temporary 
Idings that are beautiful in their own 
y, and are eéncouraged to do so, 


S objection will be satisfactorily 
posed of. 

: Tue long-drawn-out case 
Minter v. Resse = 5 
Waldstei,, Of Minter v. Waldstein 

having been taken, we 


derstand, to the Court of Appeal, the 
ts of the case are not yet subject 
comment, but the judgment of the 
icial Referee appears to emphasise 
ne points of law to which attention 
cht well be drawn. Clause 3 of the 
stitute form of agreement ' provides 
wt, in the event of the original architect 
wing to act, the architect for the pur- 
ses of the contract shall be such other 
rson as shall be nominated for that 
rpose by the employer. It is now laid 
wn that, although the employer may 
charge the architect during the progress 
the works, and so terminate his 
thority under the contract, this clause 
es not permit the employer to termi- 
te the architect's authority to issue 
ificates for work already carried out 
der his contro! while he still held 
thority under the terms of the contract. 
is judgment.seems to be in accord 
th the general meaning and spirit of 
2 last sentence of Clause 3, but it is 
t as well to have the point definitely 
ared up in a court of law. 


By AurHoucH by Clause 12 

ariations that of the Institute Schedule 
rejudice the —. an aya " 
Building. ©! Conditions of Contract 
the contractor shall, when 

thorised by’ the architect, or as 
ovided by Clause 5, vary by way of 


M. Bartholomé, Sculptor. 


extra or omission from the drawines 
or specification, yet this does not 
authorise the contractor to depart ‘from 
the terms of the contract so as to pre- 
judice the ‘strength and stability of the 
building. The acquiescence of the archi- 
tect as to variations in structure or 
quality of materials does not absolve the 
contractor from his contract to carry out 


the specification cn these heads. As 
the Institute Conditions of Contract 
appear to direct the contractor, not 
merely to permit him, to vary the 


drawing and specification as the archi- 
tect may desire, the position seems to 
be an anomalous one, and the con- 
tractor appears to have no other course 
open to him but to ‘take the risk o 
throwing up his contract when directec 
it in a way which, in his 
opinion, will prejudice the structure. 
It is evident that before entering into 
any contract he must satisfy himself 
that it is possible to carry it out in every 
respect. 5 


ARCHITECTS are accus- 
tomed to the neglect of 
the popular Press, and it 
does not take them by surprise when 
one-of their buildings is described, anc 
perhaps illustrated, to find that the man 
who a few words as he taps the 
foundation-stone or turns the ceremonia 
key is regarded of more importance than 


Designer and 
Producer. 


the designer of the work. We_ note, 
however, that architects are not alone 
in this respect. Many ‘of the daily 
papers have been g illustrations of 
Royal Christmas and, in the 


majority of cases, they have evidently 
considered the man who prints and sells 
the card as of far more consideration 
than the one who is responsible for the 
design. That the character of these 
works is not better than we find it 
obviously due to the popular disregard 
of the personality of the designer and the 
exaltation, at his expense, of the firm that 
produces, sells, and presumably adver- 
tises, the wares that are based on his 
imaginative conceptions, 


NG of. the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday at 
No. 9, Conduit-street,; W., under the Chair- 
manship of the President, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes. 

The Chairman called attention to, the fact 
that the next business of the Institute was 
a business one which was supposed to give 
opportunities for the ordinary members to 
bring forward any questions they wished 
ventilated. ‘The agenda paper for the next 
meeting on December 4 was empty at present, 
and therefore- the meeting -would afford 
memkers an opportunity to bring forward 
any matter. 


Deceased. Members. 


Mr. H. T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, said he 
had to announce the deceas of - Mr. 
Edwin Austin Abbey, R.A., Hon. Associate, 


elected 1905. Mr. Abbey’s work was such as 
particularly to appéal to architects, imsomuch 
as it was work more or less of a decorative 
nature, and the Institute had sustained a 
very great loss in his death. They had also 
G. Driver, Secretary for the last 
years of the Architectural Associa- 
+ many of their memb: had 
been associated more or less intimately with 
tion, and they would 
the loss sustained, 
it would be to fill Mr. 
ver’s place adequately. The death had 
also occurred of Mr. .W. Forrest Salmon, 
Fellow, elected 1876, who was Past-President 
of the Glasgow Institute of Architects and 
for some time a member of the Council of 
the Institute. 

A vote of condolence to the relatives of the 
deceased gentlemen was carried. 

Mr. Hare further announced the decease 
of Mr. W. H. Hill, elected a Fellow in 1888; 


d now difficult 


Mr. James Pigott Pritchett, elected a 
Fellow 1863; Mr. G. Ransome, elected an 
Associate 1880. and Fellow in 1906; and 

J. Davidson and H. E. Kast, 
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“Architecture”: Statue for the Tomb of the Architect Guerinot. 
M. E. L, Barrias, Sculptor. 


Licentiates. Obituary notices cf these gentle- 
men had appeared in the Journal. 


Gift to the Institute. 

Mr.. Hare further. announced. that Mrs. 
Arthur Cates had presented to the Institute 
a handsome mahogany cabinet, containing a 
large collection of photographs, particularly 
of buildings in Italy. He had had the pri 
lege of looking over the photographs, and 
could assure them that it was a most valuable 
collection. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the donor. 


MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


Mr. H. H. Statham then delivered a lec- 
ture on this subject, and showed a large 
number of excellent lantern slides in illustra- 
tion. In the course of his preliminary 
remarks he said : 

“When my friend Mr. Spielmann gave us 
his interesting illustrated paper, three or four 
years ago, on modern English sculpture, it 
occurred: to me that it might very well be 
followed; at a convenient season, by ‘an illus- 
trated paper on modern French sculpture. 
Perhaps this paper would have come more 
suitably, as it was first intended, at the close 
of fhe session, since it is not a strictly archi- 
tectural subject; but I was asked to read it 
now to take the place of another, the author 
of which could-not be ready in time; and, 
after all, sculpture is the art most closely 
connected with architecture, being, as I heard 
a sculptor once remark, ‘only a higher form 
of masonry.’’ But this was said at a meeting 
of architects. 

That some notice and illustration of modern 
French sculpture is not uncalled for is evident 
from the fact that, as a general rule, IT have 
found that the only name that any one knows 
in Eneland is that of Rodin. I went. into 
a well-known art photographer’s to ask if 
they had any photographs of modern French 


sculpture, and was told—‘: Rodin? Oh, yes, 
we have a number!” nd the same was the 
result at the London branch of a French art 
photographer’ in each case they had a 
whole portfolio of Rodin’s works, and of all 
the other eminent sculptors of France only 
some hali-dozen stray photographs; and why 
that was, the usual law of supply and demand 
of course explains. As to the origin and 
the reasonableness of what I call “the Rodin 
evaz I have something to say just now; 
in the nieantime I would merely remark that, 
if people on this side of the Channel really 
believe that French sculpture of to-day is 
summed up in the works of M. Rodin, it is 
high time they were told differently. I 
wonder sometimes whether those who profess 
to be interested in contemporary art, but 
who never take the trouble to visit the 
Salon—whether they realise what the annual 
Sculpture Exhibition at the Salon means. Tt 
means that for at least ‘a quarter of a century 
back, first’ in the great cent court of the 
old Palais de l’Industrie (originally built for 
the 1878 Ixliibition); then in the vast space 
covered~ by the roof: of the Galérie des 
Machines; lastly in the great central court 
of the magnificent Palace of Art built in 
1900, there has been seen every year a collec- 
tion of between. eight and nine hundred new 
works in sculpture ;* some of them no doubt 
commonplace in conception, some of them 
perhaps rather oufré and violent. in composi- 
tion; kut all, T think, up toa high standard 
of technical execution; and a’ con derable 
number of them, every year, representing 
both in conception and ‘execution the highest 
style of sculptural art. I do not think the 
whole history of art can show such an extra- 
ordinary evidence of artistic energy and 


*The Old Salon this year contained 868 worl 
the New Salon (in. which sculpture ie we 
prominent) 884, making a total at Tous woes 
produced for one year's exhibition oni 
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vitality as is displayed in these successiy: 
annual exhibitions of French sculpture, ] 
should like to quote a few words that I wrot 
in closing a review of the Salon of 1890 ;— 

“Taking this as a representation of Frenel 
sculpture for one year, and comparing j 
with our little show at the Royal Academy 
the contrast is extraordinary enough; and th 
evidence of mental vigour and power o 
invention, as well as of execution amon 
French sculptors, is equally extraordinary 
«Nae We are confronted by new ideas, ney 
treatments, and new force and meaning im 
parted to old subjects; we are gaining ney 
poetic conceptions of those subjects; an 
this not only in isolated instances, but it 
the case of a large proportion of the work 
exhibited.’ 

If there has been a certain degree of declin 
in French sculpture the last few years—am 
I am afraid there has—still, I think th 
impression here recorded as to its intellectua 
interest would be true in the main up f 
the present moment. It must be admitted 
however, that 1890 was rather an exceptiona 
year; that and 1904 are the two greatest year 
I remember in Salon sculpture. But T thin 
I shall be able to show you enough illustra 
tions to-night to justify the feeling expresse 
in my record of 1890. 

Now, what do we look for in sculpture 
First and pre-eminently, perfectly modelle 
form, sculpture being the art dealing will 
form. only, without the assistance-of colou 
and perspective; for even relief sculptur 
is not so much perspective as the super-posi 
tion of two or more planes of delineation 
And hence the nude figure will always be th 
highest effort and ambition of the sculptor 
first, because there alone it is that form ha 
to be refined to the utmost; and, secondly 
that the figure, delivered from the conyen 
tional bondage of costume, becomes a 
abstract thing, not tethered to time or place 
And though mere beauty in a figure is i 
itself enough to justify sculpture, thi 
abstract figure may also be made the mean 
of symbolising tan abstract idea, so tha 
sculpture may in that sense become; wha 
Matthew Arnold said poetry ought to be= 
criticism of Life.’’ And it. is for th 
irequent recurrence of this effort to sym 
bolise thought that French sculpture of thi 
modern period is, among other qualities 
especially remarkable. And to furnish mat 
with an adequate material for such abstrae 
and symbolic form in sculpture, God createt 
marble : 


“as it were 

creature dug from, depth 
heart, where itself breeds itself, 
all ‘baser substance may 


Some clear primordi 
In the earth’s 
And — when 
worked ”’ : 

so says the sculptor in “‘ Pippa Passes.’”? Am 
when his bride glances up at the model 0 
a figure of a medieval German Kaiser i 
splendid array, he says : 

“Ah! do not mind that; better that will look 

When cast in bronze: ” 
and he quite right; marble is too etherea 
a material to be prostituted to the carvini 
of tailoring and millinery. 

The ression of abstract idea througl 
abstract form is then the highest missio 
of sculpture. Beyond or below that, wha 
possibilities are there? The actual form am 
presence of memorable personages, in thei 
habit as they lived, can be commemoratet 
in bronze, though not suitably in marble; or 
which is far better, the portrait head alom 
can be represented, in bronze or marble 
accompanied by figures symbolical of thi 
character and career of the person com 
memorated, which is the favourite way witl 
the French; and here we come round agail 
to the abstract ideal. Sculpture may repre 
sent, also, significant facts and forms fron 
the life of its own day, especially those 
which are typical rather than merely ind 
dental; though this is a function of sculptum 
to be used with caution and reserve, lest ii 
should degenerate into mere realism ant 
playing to the gallery. Of all these varie 
functions of the art of sculpture you will set 
examples in the illustrations I have to show 
you.” 

Mr. Statham proceeded to exhibit aboye 
hundred illustrations of the works of modert 
French sculptors, the first being the dane 
scene of Carpeaux on the front. of the Paris 
Opera House, which the lecturer did not alto 
gether admire, but thought it illustrated the 
intensity which the French threw into such 


= Clairon Monument — Condé-sur-Escaut. 
M, Ganquié, Sculptor. 


ds of things.. Dealing next with some of 
men who were no longer amongst them, 
Said the greatest was Charpentier, with 
figures of “Courage”? and “Jeanne 
There was also the monument of Reg- 
ut, in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, by Henri 
ypu; the monument of Victor Hugo (a 
le bombastic), the monument to the de- 
ce of Paris, and the symbolical figure of 
architect done for the tomb of an archi- 
t by E. L. Barrias. He liked the last 
t. From Dalou they had the very spirited 
we of Jeanne Darc, “A Peasant Woman 
rsing Her Infant,” ‘Triumph of the 
public”? (a ul group standing in the 
ice de |. nce), and the monument 
Delacroix. He thought Dalou rather oyer- 
ed, as he was too boisterous in his sculp- 
é. Falguiére was a much greater’ man. 
produced the ‘‘Woman and Peacock,” 
lL Jater in life painted a picture of the 
man and called it Juno. J. L. Gérome, 
o took to painting in his later years, repre- 
ted a type of genius which was rather 
mliarly French—the genius of absolutely 
rect technique without the slightest senti- 
nt, Everyone was impressed with the 
hnique, but nothing appealed to the feel- 
s. One of his best works was the figure of 
neral Bonaparte. Coming to the men who 
re still alive, Mr. Statham said he thought. 
y must consider Antonin Mercié as at the 
id of French sculpture—he could do every 
t of thing, and do everything well. The 
& thing he had produced w Liberty ” 
this year’s Salon. Souvenir ’’ represented 
hing he had done largely, viz., figures for 
ereal monuments. His statue of Louis 
ilippe and his Queen was not ood. His 
tue of Alfred de Musset stood close to the 
yement of the Rue de Rivoli, and looked 
y much out of place. He had lately taken 
producing subjects of peasant life, of 
ich the ‘Old French Dance’? was an 
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illustration; but one of his finest things was 
the working “Gloria Victis,’’ which was hidden 
in the courtyard of the Hotel de Vitle. When 
the Hotel de Ville was being rebuilt after the 
war it was difficult to represent victory, and 
so the sculptor conceived the fine a of 
representing victory bringing home a wounded 
soldier. Gustave Michel was responsible for 
“Dans la Réve” and “ La Pensée.”? Then 
he came to two men of the same name, Alfred 
Boucher and Jean Boncher, who were not 
relative In 1907 Alfred Boucher did ‘* La 
Pensée’’ and ‘“‘A Girl in the Fields.” M. 
Puech was one of the most erratic of scvip- 
tors and produced a bas-relief of a ‘‘ Youth 
carried off by a Siren.”’ Jean Hugues was 
responsible for ** Les Danaides’’ and ‘‘ Muse 
de la Source.’”? M. Morean’s ‘‘ Exiled’? was, 
he considered, a fine expression of modern 
feeling in sculpture. M. Vital Cornu had 
been very successful in the treatment of the 
nude figure, and that of .a sleeping girl, in 
the Salon of 1888, was much admired. Very 
different sculpture from this was that of M. 
Frémiet, who was a sculptor of a great deal 
of power, but, like Gérome, with no senti- 
ment whatever. In one of the Salons about 
fifteen yea go he had a most powerful but 
horrible thing—‘‘ A Gorilla carrying away a 
Woman.”” portrayal of Jeanne Dare was 
very good. 3 he was going through the 
sculpture court of the New Salon, and came 
across Bartholomé’s work, showing a man and 
woman looking into a tomb, and he came at 
once to the conclusion that here was a new 


Gob) 


sculptor of genius. In 1894 the work of the 
“Monument aux Morts” at Pére Lachaise 
was finished, and it was one of the finest prc 

ductions of modern days. In 1898 the com- 
inittee for erecting the marble statue to 
Balzac commissioned Rodin to make a study, 
and he produced the thing which was on the 
screen, People joked about it for a few 
weeks, and then said it was one of the 
greatest works of the day. Journalists scented 
copy, and Rodin became the: craze, with the 
result that a committee of gentlemen bought 
his “John the Baptis for this country, 
which was not fair to either the sculptor o1 
the public, as it was not a good specimen of 
his work. He was glad to say it was kept in 
a dark corner at South Kensington. A full- 


sized clay model of it was exhibited in Picca 


I 


dilly thirty years ago, but people did not rus 
then to see it, for there was no Rodin crs 
He thought Rodin was a remarkable sculptor 
long before the Rodin craze, but he com- 
plaimed that his ideas were not elevated. In 
his opinion.the finest thing Rodin ever did 
was his statue of Victor Hugo. The lecturer 
proceeded to show Hector Lemaire’s ‘‘ Offer- 
ing at the Altar of L *’ ; Peyre’s “‘ Offering 
to Venus’? and_ hi elief of “ Har- 
monies’’; Moncel’s kas-relief group, “La 
Xevue du  Poéte Gasq’s “Hero and 
Leander *’ ; Felix Charpentier’s ‘‘ Adiex d’une 
Hirondelle”’; Felix Sicard’s ‘‘Five,’’ and 
other imaginative wor! M. Hippolyte 
Lefebvre was the foremost man at modern 
costume, and gave in 1905 “A Paris Lady,” 


“The Triumph of the Republic,” Paris. 
M. Dalou, Sculptor. 
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The Victor Hugo Monument, Paris. 
M. E. L. Barrias, Sculptor. 


which was cleverly done, although sculpture 
did not lend itself to that kind of thing. 
This was followed in 1907-by “ Winter.” 
His portrait of Cardinal Richelieu showed he 
ould do other work. M. Blondat thought it 
permissible to be humorous in his work, as 
was shown in his fountain, where three girls 
are laughing at three frog Other -monu- 
ments exhibited were Auguste Maillard’s 
statue to Fragonard, Dalor statue to. Le- 
slain statue of Armand Silvestre 
the poet ; Verlet’ ue of Maupassant ; and, 
as examples of architectural sculpture, Theu- 
nissen’s four figures of the Seine and _ its 
tributaries. The lecturer proceeded to deal 


with a group of wor extract 
ideas, including Blondat* Longe- 
pied’s ‘‘ Immortality ’’: Gustave Michel’s 


“Form Disintegrating Itself from Matter” 
and ontemplation of the «Infinity of 
Space Champeil’s “Exiled Muse”; 
Antique and Modern 

s’ “La Soir de la Vie.” In conclu- 
sion he asked his hearers to remember that 
these were but a. few of the works of French 
sculpture during the past twenty y 
There were three reasons for this develop- 
ment in Fr: First, ik had got a 
building where sculpture could really be 
exhibited ; secondly, the French public cared 
for,sculpture; and, thirdly, the Government 
didiall they could to'reward and encourage it. 
i English sculpture was to develop with 
the freedom and richness of French, one of 
the first things was that the Government 
should spend public money on it. 


Sir W. Goscombe John, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said they had been able to see the tremendous 
richness and wealth of modern French sculp- 
ture, and it was almost bewildering. " 
who loved French sculpture would probably 
make a different selection, but Mr, Statham had 
enabled them to see enough to realise what it 
meant, for many of the works ‘shown were 
epoch-making things which sculptors all over 
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Europe had looked upon as inspirations."7 He 
looked on French sculpture as the third great 
school. There were, of course, first the Greeks, 
whose mantle fell upon the Italians, and from 
them it came to the French. All othe 
European schools were more or less echoes of 
French sculpture with a certain national bias, 
There never had been a period when Frane¢ 

as without great sculptors from the time of 
the great cathed: of Chartres, Amiens, and 
Rheims, and others, down to the present day. 
and, what was more, they had never been tied 
by conventions, or, at least, those conventions 
were paralysed. The mere mention of Rodim 
name was allenge, but all sculptors, whethe 
they admired him or not, would agree that It 
was an epoch-making sculptor. No one hat 
made sculpture so much talked about as Rodin 
who had had a tremendous influence. Hi 
agreed with what Mr. Statham said abou 
Rodin’s statue of Balzac, but was_entirel) 
opposed to what he said about his St. John, fo 
he did not think that he knew anything mon 
remarkable between Donatello’s time and 10} 
than Rodin’s St. John—nothing which had bee 
so dynamic in its force. Looking at Frenel 
work one was wonderfully impressed with th 
importance of the nude in sculpture, and it Wa 
perfectly true that in dealing with abstrae 
things one was compelled to go to the nude, I 
they dealt with costume they were at once tie 
to a certain period. In England they were i 
a pathetic condition. Many of their culptor 
were full of enthusiasm and strongly desirous é 
making beautiful things, but they were stoppei 
by the committees who commi med them 
In America they found the same thing. On 
of the greatest of modern sculptors we dl 
late Mr. St. Gaudens, but they rarely sa 
a nude figure from his hand, because the com 
mittees would not have it. Then in France the 
got State patronage and the patronage of th 
municipality, and of many of the othe 
palities of the country, and that was wh 
they got the Salon filled with a mass of ree 
vital work. In this country the State Wa 
indifferent, and all the sculptor got from th 
municipalities was a commission to execute 
bust of a mayor or local alderman. The on 
thing only in England which helped to kee 
alive ideal sculpture was the Chantrey beques 
They knew also what the Sculpture Gallery 
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La Pensée. 
M. Alfred Boucher, Seulpte 
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y possible to 
s. If a work beyond a certain 
10wn it was out of proportion and 
seen. People could rub their 
the British public loved 
2 thing was smooth and 
Bolaked od thes did not like it. 


Colton, 

the motion, said tha 
¢ down that one of the 
ulpture was its perfect form, but 
hardly seemed to think so much of 

whene 
ate a buildin, howe av 
s modellec 


nest-hewn bloc 
d work | 
went in inve 


sd_sculp- 
nt moment. He 
or French sculpture, 
a rae deal of fine En 
nd he thought at 
lation the 
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ence which lent itself 
y did not have to think 
h sometin 


sculptur 
and made 


i ntricity + 
in modern times had done 
2; but it sd to be 
i: too much. inest s 
done by the Greel 
easily crystalli 


The President 
arked that if only the ic app 

sculpture they would ‘soon a gallery to 
exhibit it in and the § to 
public s so unappr 
things followed. He v 

am had not ¢ 

into 


wonderful 


other two 


ome - of 

1 told -them of 

s and _ painters 
d not told them of 


Mr. Statham, 
in reply id he w 
id, that 


Colton 
alon 
That, of 


“Antique et Moderne” 
M. Jean Bouch 


that ni: Sant like to add that about 
two-thi 5 ides were from phot phs 
which the French s had sent him 
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Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
A spe Jouncil of thi: 
yee Ww 


1 meeting 
held at 


s Dublin, on 
nee Mr. 


A. E. Mu 


Orpen, J. H. 

ck Batchelo: 
A. Owen, Hone 
mdence havin, 


dan, and 
Some corre- 
th, the kallot 
e C It was 
decided that the Ir 
bear no agnomen. 
Th lent reported that an informal 


Profe: 
g of the National 
22 was appointed 
and to ‘arrans if 


aes 

Archite’ 

Unive 

to meet the Pro 
possible, a public mee 
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Architectural Association of Ireland. 

The Architectural Association of Treland 
held their opening meeting of the winter 
sion at their rooms, South Frederick-lane, 
Dublin, on the 7th inst. The President (Mr. 
Page L. Dickinson), in the course of his 
opening address, said they had good reason 
to be satisfied with the work done by the 

ince its birth. When the 
s started it was for all prac- 
tical purposes the only body offering an arel 
tectural education ‘tio the student. Since 
that time the technical schools had improved 
out of recognition, and construction was better 
taught in these than was possible in body 


Si 


5 as their own, where the instructions 

were, of necessity, honorary. The long- 

talked-of National . University, which was 
had. 


now an accomplished fact, a Chair of 
Architecture, the first in Treland, and it was 
atly to be congratulated on having recog- 
d architecture as one of the learned pro- 
its students as. worthy of recelv- 
Discussing the in- 


ions, and i 
ing an academic trainin; L 
ternal affairs of the Association, the President 
went on to that last. year’ a resolution was 
passed desiring the incoming Committee to 
reconsider the question of a proposed amalga- 
mation with the Royal Institute of Architects 
in Ireland. Di i 


tly it came into office this 
Committee gave its most careful attention to 
the subject, and decided that the idea of amal- 
gamation should be postponed for the pr ent, 
feeling stron that so long as there were any 
junior memk in the Association, and until 
the entrance examination to the Institute had 
been given a trial, and the new School of 
A ecture was in working order, the lec- 
tures and design class in that 4 iation 
should be continued. Whether the future of 
the Association lay in amalgamation with the 
Royal Institute of Architects in Treland or 
independently the Committee believed that 
jt should continue for the present carrying on 
its policy of past years in a manner modified 
to suit the altered educational conditions in 
Dublin. Proceeding, the President said that 
the work keing carried out by the Georgian 
Society had aroused a keen and quite un- 
looked-for interest in the arts and crafts of 
eighteenth-century Ireland. He found that 
a great many men outside their profession 
knew the names of Gaudon and Cassels, and 
their lesser brothers, and the works which 
they carried out. They saw this work every 
day ; it was all in a few acres of ground, and 
not scattered over vast areas, as in London 
and Paris, and after they had read of this 
their seeing the buildings made them remem- 
ber what they had read. This even slight 
knowledge of the work of the past would, he 
believed, tend to make the ordinary citizen 
notice and criticise the work of the present. 
As architects they had a most important duty 
+o perform towards the general culture of their 
city. That sketching and measuring form one 
‘of the chief parts of architectural education 
was a platitude that need not be emphasised, 
‘but he often heard Irishmen lamenting ‘that 
there was nothing to be found in Dublin, and 
wishing that they could more easily get to 
the Cotswolds, Normandy, or elsewhere. He 
had often pointed out the wealth of Dublin in 
this respect, and he ventured to say that 
there were dozens of houses, and remains of 
houses, all over the city which were virgin 
soil to those who wished to measure or draw. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 


The sessional papers meeting on the 
8th inst. was held on somewhat novel and 
distinctly interesting lines. Mr. J. J. 
Burnet, .I.B.A., who was the Visitor for 


the evening, instead of reading a formal 
paper led what was announced as an informal 
discussion mainly upon points arising from 
an exhibition of drawings cf his own work 
which had been on view for a few days. In 
opening the discussion, Mr, Burnet said that 
they were there that evening in a spirit of 
camaraderie. He would say that his works 
there shown represented genuine pleasure in 
solving problems placed before him by his 
clients. It had been his privilege to work 
for clients themselves highly trained technic- 
ally—shipbuilders and mechanics, who clearly 
énunciated the problems set before him. He 
spoke of the pleasure which he had 
ys found in travelling in pursuit of know- 
leged to equip him for his work. 

In the course of the conversation which 
followed Mr. Burnet outlined the inception 
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of the scheme of extension of the British 
Museum. The splendid drawings of the work 
provided fruitful ground for discussion, and 
the way in which the minutest details had 
been thought out was in many ways a 
revelation. 

Besides the drawings of the Museum, 
photographs and details of many other works 
of Mr. Burnet were exhibited. 


+9. —__—_—- 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers. 

A number of members of this Institution, 
with the permission of the Chairman and 
Directors, visited the works of the Totten- 
ham and Edmonton Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany on the 18th inst. Under the guid 
of Mr. A. E. Broadber Engineer, a: 
by members of the staff, they were shown 
No. I Retort-house, containing eighteen beds 
of eights, 22 in. by 16 in., through retorts, 
with regenerative heating—total 144 retorts, 
which are operated by a Fiddes-Aldridge 
machine, and the coke is removed ky a De 
3rouw' hot-coke conveyer. A setting of 


verticals is now in order, and when complete 
the total capacity of the house will be 
3,000,000 ft. per diem. No. 2 Retort-hou 


containing at present twen 
tens, 22 in. by 16 in., through retorts, with 
regenerative heating. ‘The charging and dis 
charging is effected by De Brouwer’s pro- 


jectors and pushers. The coke arrangements 
are similar to No. 1 House. The total 


capacity of the house is 3,750,000 ft. per day. 
The water-gas plant, which was first put in 
operation in 1894, when Beckton was the only 
other wo: in England using the system. 
The two original sets have been scrapped, and 
one larger set (14 millions) put in their place. 
The plant now consists of :— 


Two se 500,000 ft. each—1,000,000 
cubic ft. 
Two sets, 1,000,000 ft. each—2,000,000 


cubic ft. 
set, 1,250,000 ft. 
cubic ft. 


One each—1 250,000 
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The growth of the output since Mr. Broad 
be ved chief control in 1899 has hee 
from 575,658,000 to 1,687,811,000 cubic ft. i 
1910, and clear indications show that thi 
year’s output will be at least 1,770,000,000 ft 

At the conclusion of the visit the member 
were entertained to tea, and the Chairman 
Mr. Walter T. Dunn, expressed thei 
appreciation of all. that had been done 
render the occasion so interesting and enjoy 
able, Mr. Broadberry responding. 


ete ae 
CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS 
AND THEIR WORK: 


MR. WALTER CAVE, F.R.I.B.A. 

SPECIALISATION is becoming quite a 
prominent a feature in architecture as ina 
other branches of human activity, and th 
delights of an all-round practice are nowaday 
enjoyed by the comparatively few. Thoug 
this development is not remarkable, cor 
sidering the complexity of modern building 
it is none the less regrettable, as an architec 
specialising in one branch of his art is aptt 
get into a groove and to find himself in 
differently equipped for dealing with an 
problem outside his adopted sphere. Th 
old-time recipe for an editor demande 
that he should know something abou 
everything and everything about something 
In the matter of design the modern architet 
is often forced to follow -along similar lines 
and it need hardly be added that the artis 
who is condemned to an eternal successio 
of town halls, or libraries, 
houses, or public baths, or fz 
case may be, must find his powers of inver 
tion heavily taxed. | 

Mr. Walter Cave, the subject of this not 
is one of the fortunate architects who: 
practice is not restricted to one particu: 
branch of their art, and who find a successio 
of new and interesting problems to work ou 
Though much of his work has been of 


t 
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[Portrait by Reginald Haines. 


Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A. 
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hestic character, the list of his principal 
Idings includes many other types of design. 
Tr. Cave is the son of Sir Charles Cave, 
*t., of Sidbury Manor, Sidmouth, and was 
n in 1863. He was educated at Eton, 
sing some six years of his boyhood 
te. His technical training began as a 
bil of the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
se office he ente in 1884. In the 
ing year he entered the Royal Academy 
g his studies in office and 
1889 he started 


meurrently. In 
ice in London. 

ve held the position of Honorary 
iretary to the Art Workers’ Guild for nine 
ws, and he is also on the Committee of 
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the Arts and Crafts 8 
of his own craft work have 
at the latter Society’ 
including metal work, fur 
case for Messrs. Bechstein. Mr. Cave origi- 
nated the idea of placing adlesticks at 
the ends of the keyboard of a piano, and this 
ement has since been exteasively 


Specimens 
been exhibited 

as, these 
ture, and a pi 


a member of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and as 
President of the Architectural Association 
in 1907-8, Mr. Cave has had his share of 
work on architectural box The Archi- 
tectural Association Athletic Club owes its 
inception mainly to his efforts and advocacy. 
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3 were unknown 
ciation members 
during Mr. Cave’s 
i e coteries 


This is not to say that athlet 
to the Architectural As 
previously, but it w 
Presidency that the 
were co-ordinated and sh sections set 
going. Mr. Cave’s interest in athletics 
ises naturally from his own considerable 
chievements in that field, for he played 

3 nd football for Eton in the ; 
and was captaia of the foot 
team in the last-named year. 
the 100 yards, the qua 
jump in the colle: 
of 1883 he played 
shire County eleven. 

Though Mr. Cave is chiefly known for his 


l 
He also won 
er-mile, and long 
spor In the season 
ket for the Gloucester- 


The 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


f£olian Hall: The 


Staircase. 
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A Shop Front (now demolished) in Dover-street, Piccadilly. 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Arehitect. 


excellent domestic work, this having been 
more frequently illustrated, his practice, 
as has been stated, is a varied one. Among 
his general works may be mentioned the 
Orchestrelle Company’s premises in New 
Bond-street, London, including the A‘olian 
Hall; Mes: Bechstein’s premises in 
Wigmore-street. London ; a cottage hospital 
at Sidmouth; the extension of Somerville 
College, Oxford ; the Church of the Nativity 
at Watlington ; tanks at Bristol and Clifton 
for Messrs. Prescott & Co.: the Chappell 
Galleries, New Bond-street, London; the 
present entrance hall at the Adelphi Theatre. 
London ; and a large ‘ac at Hayes. 

For many years M ve has filled the 
office of Surveyor to the Gunter Estate, 
covering a large portion of South Kensing‘on, 
and has been responsible for much of the new 
work thereon, including Coleherne Court 
(a large block of flats built round a delightful 
centre garden), a row of houses in West 
Kensington, and the laying-out and design- 
ing of a large estate of some 500 houses, 
shops, and studios. -This estate is worth 
a visit as showing what may be done by 
controlling the speculative builder. The 
houses, which are quite small; are close to 
the North End-road, Fulham, and Mr. Cave 
recalls that the various builders were not 
always amenable to the restriction of the 
general design. But as the houses have 
sold and let exceedingly well their views 
on the matter have probably changed con- 
siderably in the meantime. 

Of domestic work the list includes, am-n-<st 
many others, a house for Lord St. Aldwyn : 
a house near Northampton ; Ravenshill,”” 
East Leach ; Cuerden Hall, Preston, 
Lancashire; “Little Court,’ Farthing- 
stone; alterations and additions to Coombe 
Bank, Sevenoal for Dr. Ludwig Mond. 
This last contains a very fine Adam 
gallery, 90 ft. by 25 ft. and 20 ft. in height. 
Ewelme Down (p. 591), which Mr. Cave con- 
siders one of his best hous a large house 
on the brow of a hill near. Wallingford. The 
situation was rather bare, but very great 
progress has been made with the gardens, 
to which Mr. Cave has recently added some 
garden houses. These. built in harmony 
with the main structure, are placed on the 
bastion-like ends of the terrace, which is 
upheld by an immense retaining walls on the 
side of the hill. Some idea of this wall may 
be obtained from our view, which illustrates 
the forecourt and part of the terrace. In 
addition to the gardens at Ewelme Down, 


Mr. Cave has designed gardens at Hatherop 
Castle, Oxon ; Sidbury Manor ; and * Knees- 
worth,” Royston. 

Coming now to the buildings we illustrate 
in this issue, the interesting little shop-front 
in Dover-street, designed for a costumier, 
is now but a recollection revived hy our view ; 
for the whole building has been demolished 
recently to make way for a more ambitious 
structure. 

Roche Court, Farnham, may be described 
as balf new and half old. Originally the 
house had an L-shaped plan, and Mr. Cave, 
in his alterations and additions, ~ added 
another L-shaped wing. making ‘the house 
square on plan with a centre courtyard. 
The house is of brick to the first floor, the 
upper part being weather-tiled, with bays 
in, half-timber. The casements are of wood, 
painted white, and the roofs are covered with 
old tiles. 

Lock House, Beaulieu, is a picturesque 
dwelling on’ the banks of Beaulieu: River, 
on Lord Montagw’s property. All. local 
materials were employed, the .roof tiles 
coming from Lord Montagu’s tile-yard. The 
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walls are of brick, roughcast, and the case 
ments are of wood. A feature of the house 
is the deep verandah, or stoep, which makes 
a good-sized room. 

Bengeo House, Hertford, is a new house 
on the site of one destroyed by fire. Out 
illustration of the exterior shows the garden 
front, on which are placed, on the ground 
floor, the drawing-room to the left, the hall 
in the centre, the dining-room to the right} 
and the servants’ hall to the extreme righty 
The library and the kitchen are placed in 
the projec ing bays on the front of the house: 
On the two upper floors are eighteen bed 
and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, box= 
rooms, and a nursery. The walls are faced) 
with. purple, mottled Luton bricks, with red 
brick dressings, and the woodwork is painted 
white. Old tiles are used for the roofs, 
The floors and staircase are of oak, and 
Gilmour doors have been used. The 
general contractors were Mes H. Martin, 
Ltd., of Northampton; and Mr. James 
Gibbons, of Wolverhampton, supplied the 
door furniture. 

St. Austins, Lymington, represents 
additions and the remodelling of an existing 
house. The older part is seen in the square 
block to the right of the view, and this 
dictated to a large extent the design of the 
new wing. The house looks solid and com- 
fortable, and is an instance of the successful 
extension of an old dwelling without much 
pretensions to style. 

The Orchestrelle Company’s premises it 
New Bond-street originally comprised tli 
Grosvenor Club (the old Grosvenor Callerv 
and a library, and had to be extensively 
altered for their new occupants. The whole 
of the ground floor was made into one large 
hall panelled in oak, with verde-antiqué 
marble columns and pilasters. Four of the 
columns are monoliths which help to carry 
the weight of the upper part of the building: 
xinal staix remains, but has beet 
panelled, and divided according to the 
requirements of the London County Council: 
An open arcade has been formed on the 
right-hand side. This staircase gives acce33 
to the Alolian Concert Hall at the back, 
which seats an audience of just over 400 
people. The original skylight over the hall 
has been masked by an inner panelled 
ceiling, and windows have been opened 
on the west side with corresponding niches 
on the east wall. The panelling is of 
mahogany, stained dark brown, with inlaid 
pilasters. The stage and organ case are Of 
oak, stained dark. The doors are covered 
with leather. A new exit staircase has been 
built at each end of the hall in conformity 
with the fire regulations. The rest of the 


aaa 


Lock House, Beaulieu. 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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smnist contains la showrooms and 
rommodation for the staff; and in the 
sement are extensive workshops and. 
irerooms for instruments. Mr. E. Wing- 
d Bowles was the consulting enginee 
e builders were Messrs. J. Simpson & 
as, of Paddington ; s. Richard 
tall & Co.. Lte i he heating 
ventilating Frith executed the 
ter modelling; Mr. Knox the wood- 
‘ving; Messrs. Strode & Co. the electric 
ht installation; and the brasswork v 
de by Messrs. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
ik 
he main part of * Little Court.” Farthing- 
ine, in Northants, is new; of the original 
ee-roomed cottage only the division walls 
1 the north face remain. The southern 
ee gables with the garden door were added 
a former owner by Mr. F. J. Thomas. 
e exterior is buit entirely of the local 
ne, and the mullions and other worked 
ne came from Hornton, near Banbury, 
1 are nearly the same colour as the local 
terial. The roofs are covered with Colly- 
ston slates throughout. The terr 
1 gardens, which have been formed out 
sloping ground, have stone retaining 
lls, and Hornton stone paving ana step: 
e large music-room is in the west wing 
1 runs up through the two floors, witha 


lery at the south end leading to the 
vate rooms of the owner. The tower 


itains all the water tanks and the box- 
ms. The whole building has been kept 
7 to harmonis> with the lines of the o!d 


tage. The stables, which have been 
newhat altered, were in existence previous 
the remodelling. A new electric power 


1 light house has been built at the bottom 
the garden. Mr. E. Wing Bowles 
s the consulting engineer for these works ; 8 
ssrs. H. Martin, Ltd., of Northampton, 
ctors ; Messrs. George 
supplied the casements and 
M W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
. the art metal work and lighting 
tures ; the electric wiring was by Messrs. 
ickburn & Starling ; and the heating and 
itilating by Messrs. Richard Crittall & 
, Ltd. 

fir. Cave has now several country houses 


re the general contr: 
agge, 


Ltd. 


ng on, including a big house on Heading- 
| Hill, overlooking Oxford, in which oak 
1 cedar are being largely used, acd a small 


se for t:e Prime Mini ter. Another big 
ise is in Devonshire, a rectangular house 
lt round a central court. He has also 
hand a building the Haymarket for 
ssrs. Burberry, which will shortly be 
nmenced. 

fr. Cave has 


been appointed recently 
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Consulting Architect to the Whiteley Trust, 
which, as our readers will recollect, is a 
bequest by the late Mr. William Whiteley 
for the erection of cottage homes near Hsher. 

Of other works Mr. Cave has in hand may 
be mentioned a house at Forest Row, 
Sussex, which is just finishing. This has a 
fine hilliard-room. Also a house near Alden- 
ham, Hert: A nsw wing to library for 
Sir A. Mond in Lowrdes-square. He is also 
engaged on plans for a hostel for married 
people in-connexion with the Union Jack 
Club, in the Waterloo-road district, London ; 
and he is assisting in the remodelling of the 
old Duke of York’s School, Chelsea, which 


is to serve as the future headquarters of 
the London, Territorial. forces 
EE nee 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART 
CLUB. 


WE are 1 to see the return of Mr. John 
to the exhibitions of the New English. Art 
Club, and Mr. John in a serious’ mood. 


Among the many \portraits: which, he has 
contributed to the gallery of Liverpool! 
celebrities, his full-length. of the Lord Mayor 
for 1908-1979 must take a prominent position. 
Every ‘Academy Exhibition illustrates the 
difficulties which the average subscription 
vortrait offers to the artist, who in its achieve- 
ment has not so much to satisfy himself 
as the subject and a more or less influential 
body of subscribe The compromise which 
he makes with his own artistic conscie 

is usually more or less apparent in the 
compliment which he puts forth in paint 
Mr. John, on the other hand, has succeeded 
so well with his subject that it might very 
well have been his choice instead of com- 
missioned and chcesen for him. This Lord 
Mayor, it is true, is good to look upon, and 
it has not heen necessary to subordinate the 
subject to his robes and insignia of office or to 
the sword-bearer in attendance, or to details 
which take their proper place in a composition 
which poss some sort of dramatic 
dignity without being in any way theatrical. 
Mr. John’s portrait of Dr. Meyer is also 
excellent. The ‘“ Forza ¢ Amore” is a 
large canvas, decorative and idyllic, with 
two sweeping figures and a cupid ; a picture 
which expresses Mr. John in a lyrical mood, 
harking back in method, to some extent, te 
Florence and the Italian Ren n 
In this exhibition the mere cuperiiiontelisé 
is remarkable by his absence. 
Sickert, for instance, has di: 
and atmosphere in his “ Cruikshank’: 
after a fashion unusual in his work, ¥ 


esses 


] 


era Bengeo House, Hertford. 


. Walter Cave, 


F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 
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The landscapes are an important phase of 
the exhibition, largely because they indicate 
a getting away from the Constable formula. 
Flat colours, a feeling for line and atmo- 
sphere (atmosphere, of course, Constable had), 
indicate that another British school of Jand- 
seape is coming into being. Mr. C. J. Holmes 
and some others are apparently the pro- 
tagonists. And this has some significance for 
architects, because it suggests schemes of 
painting which might accommodate them- 
selves to the decorative purposes of archi- 
tectural forms. The  water-colours of 
Mr. Sargent, individual and striking as they 
are, show clearly enough the artist struggling 
for a new expression. Tie exhibition 
altogether is the most interesting which the 
New English Art Club has he'd during 
recent years. 

+2 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Memorial to King Edward VII. 

To-day the Lord Mayor’s Committee wili 
consider the suggestion by Professor 8. D. 
Adshead that the best site for the Memorial 
would be at Hyde Park Corner., We illus- 
trated. the scheme on August 4 (p. 135), and 
we feel that, apart from the interesting and 
feasible rearrangement of the neighbourhood, 
the proposed site forthe: Memorial is,a far 
better one than the Broad Walk, Green Park. 

New Cathedral for Colombo. 

A meeting, the object of which was to 
further a scheme for the erection of a new 
Cathedral in Colombo, was held recently at 
Westminster Palace Hotel. The Bishop of 
Colomko said that the project. to build a 
new Cathedral was made possible by the 
donation by the Hon. J. N. Campbell of 
10,000/., while 44,507 rupees had been. raised 
in the diocese. A desire had been expressed 
to associate some part of the Cathedral with 
the memory of King Edward. ‘It was in- 
tended that the building should be capable 
of holding 1,500 to 2,000 persons, and pro- 
vision made for a cle house and Synod 
hall. The estimated cost of the building was 
750,000 rupees. 
Alfred Stevens Memorial. 

At the Tate Gallery on the 15th inst. Sir 
William Richmond, R.A., presented to_the 
Trustees of the tional Gallery a bust of 
Alfred Stevens and a cast of the chimney- 
piece at Dorchester 
Alfred Stevens Memorial Committee 
Committee was organised under the pre 
dency of Professor Legros, with the Countes 
Feodora Gleichen and Miss Harrison <¢ 
secretaries, with a view to placing a_per- 
manent memorial of the artist in the Tate 
Gallery. There was ¢ a loan exhibition of 
Alfred Stevens’s works. Sir William Rich 
mond, in making the presentation, showed 
how nobly Stevens’s art fulfilled the highest 
conception of the function of art, and how 
he was .a pioneer in the revival of arts-and 


t 


House on behalf of the 
This 


i- 


crafts, with the motto of “One Art Only” 
the art of design.. Before art schools, save 
a very few, and art firms had sprung up over 


Stevens e3 ised his 
gner at a time 


the country Alfred 
accomplished gifts as a de 
when arts and crafts were dissociated. Lavish 
of imagination, true throughout to his con- 
victions of what perfection meant to him, 
Stevens stood, in the estimation of those that 


knew good art from bad,'in the company of 
Michelangelo, Benvenuto, and Quintin 
Matsy But not only to those did he bear 


kinship, but to the craftsmen of 
Pompeii, and Herculaneum. 
he possessed a sense of “ 
tinguished as any modern artist was no 
exaggeration. Beneath the individual he 
found the universal. Only a superficial critic 
could misconstrue the monument to the Duke 
of Weilington and translate it into Italian 
work of the XVIth centa Stevens w 
great artist, hence his work would endure, 
for it true, pure, scholarly, and 
impre: ord Plymouth, in accepting the 
bust on behalf of the Trustees, thanked the 
committee and M. Legros and M. Lantéri 
for their services. The Trustees were very 
grateful for the work which they had done, 
and for the invaluable help that they had 
given to the recognition of Alfred Stevi in 
that national home of British art. Alfred 
Stevens was neglected to a greater extent 


Mycene, 
say that 
yle’’ as dis 


was 
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after death than when he was actually living 
and working, and he (Lord Plymouth) 
imagined that the reason for that we 
largely the fact that the public we: 
only and not unappreciative. It 
difficult to see or to realise any work of Stevens 
except the Wellington Monument, which in 
the days he was speaking cf was so wrongly 
placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral that it 
almost impossible to appreciate its merits. 
But times, he was glad to think, had changed, 
and they now were ready to do all in their 
power to present to the public the work of 
Alfred Stevens, so that he might be, as far 
as in them lay, appreciated in this country. 


Cambridge University. 

In announcing to the Vice-Chancellor his 
resignation of the Slade Professorship of 
Fine Art, Dr. Waldstein makes proposals 
for the organisation within the University 
of the studies of architecture, art, and 
archeology, and the establishment of Pro- 
fessorships of Architecture, Egyptology, 
A ology, Mediwval Art, Renaissance and 
Modern Art, and thetics. In his appeal 
for subscriptions to those ends he undertakes, 
with Mrs. Waldstein, to contribute 1,000/., 
and to promote the study of architecture, with 
a further 500/. subscribed by a friend. Myr. 
Waidstein, Litt.D., Ph.D., Fellow of King’s, 
was Slade Professor, 1895-1901, and when 
in Classical Archeology, 
since its creation in 
ssor in 1904 
and again in 1907, when the Profe ship was 
made a permanent appointment. He 
out excavations on the site «f Platea, 
prominent member of the American Archo- 
logical School at Athens, was joint author, 
with Mr. Leonard Shoolbrid M.A., of 
“Herculaneum, Past, Pre: and Future,” 
1808, and was formerly director of the Fitz 
william Museum. He edited, and con- 
tributed to, the two volumes “The Argive 
Hereum,” 1902-5, upon the excavations 
(1892-5), on the e of the Hereum con- 
ducted by the American School at Athe 

Mr. E. O. Vulliamy, M.A., of King’s, has 
been appointed Hon. Keeper of the Pictures, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, and his appointment 
as Assistant Director has been extended to 
December 31, 1912. 

Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting 
the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Churches and Chapels held its usual 
monthly meeting on the 16th inst. at the 
Society's House, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman 
in the chair. Grants of money were made 


s 


in aid of the following objects, —Build- 
ing new churches at Ca: ham Andrew, 
Oxford, 50/. (making in all 1507.) ; Copnor, 


St. Alban, Portsmouth, 120/.; Plymouth, St. 


Mary the Virgin and St. Mary Magdalene, 
1607. ; and St. Budeaux, St. Boniface, Devon, 
100/.; and towards enlarging or othev 


improving the accommodation in the chure 
at Bethnal Green, St. Simon Zelotes, Middle- 
sex, 10/.; Chessington, St. Mary the Virgin, 
Surrey, 15/.; Chillington, St. James, Somer- 
set, 10/.; Fertiniog, St. Michael, Merioneth, 
157.; Grove Park, St. Augustine, Kent, 50/.; 
Penrhiwceibr, St. Winifred, Glam., 30/.; and 


Westhorpe, St. Margaret, Suffolk L50s 
Grants were also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towar build- 


ing mission churches at Abersoch, St. John, 
Carnarvons, 25/.; Bispham, St. Stephen, 
Lanes., 407.; Bridgmary, Elson, Hants, 25/. ; 
and Pont-y-Gwyddel, St. John the Baptist, 
Denbighs, 10/. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed :—Balby, Si 
John, near Doncaster, 100/.; Deptford, 
Nicholas, Kent, 250/.; Brotherton, — 
Edward, Yorks, 25/.; Spitalfields, Ch 
Church, Middlsex, 407.; Higham Hill, St. 
; Worcester, St. Martin, 
St. Thomas, near Farn- 
Norton, St. 


Haxby, St. 

251.; Walney Island St. Ma 
in-Furness; 807. ; Bermondsey, Christ Church, 
Surrey. 407.; Akerbeeg, Ch Church, Mon., 
1307. ; Bramhall, $t. Michael and All Angels’, 
Cheshire, - 75/.:' Bow, North Devon, 20/ 

New Haw, All Saints’. Addlestone, Surrey, 
251.; Bearwood, .St.’ Dunstan, Edgbaston. 
251.; Plumstead, St. Francis, Kent, 40/.; and 
Burstow, near Horley, Surrey, 202. In 
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addition to this the sum of 625/. was paid 

towards the repairs of twenty-five churches 

from Trust Funds held by the Society. 
Southwark Cathedral Improvements. 

At a recent meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Southwark Cathedral Mainten- 
ance and Endowment Fund, held at Bishop’s 
House, Kennington, among those present were 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott and Mr. C. M. Oldrid 
Scott, the architects superintending the work 
of restoration and repair at the Cathedral. 
Mr. C. Oldrid Scott reported that the works 
in hand were nearing completion, and it was 
expected that the new approach to the 
Cathedral from London Bridge would ke com- 
pleted and ready for opening soon after 
Christmas. It was resolved that upon the 
completion of the new approach arrangements 
should be made for a public opening. 

St. Mark’s Church, St. John’s Wood. 

It is proposed to build a baptistry at the 
south-west corner of St. Mark’s Church, in 
Upper Hamilton-terrace, at an estimated out- 
lay of 500/., as a memorial to the late Canon 
Duckworth, formerly Vicar. The church was 
built in 1846-7, after the designs, in the 
Gothic style, of Messrs. Cundy. 

Kirkby Stephen Sewerage. 

The Local Government Board have sanc- 
tioned the first portion of the loan for the 
construction of a complete tem of sewers 
and sewage disposal works for the little 
market town of Kirby Stephen, Westmorland. 
The engineer for the scheme Iv. Harry W. 
Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E. (Mess: Taylor & 
Wallin), of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Bir- 
mingham. The estimated cost of the works 
is about 4,500/. 


eee ee 
BOOKS. 

The Hssentials of a Country House. By 

R. <A. Briees, F.R.1.B.A. Containing 


218 pages and 71 illustrations from photo- 

graphs and drawings. (London: B., T. 

Batsford, High Holborn. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THis book must not be taken too seriously. 
It opens with the candid statement that it 
is not a “manual of practice’? for the archi- 
tect, but neither does it quite j y its title 
as a treatise on the “ E of a country 
house. Its aim is, as as we can gather, 
to interest those who are thinking of building 
in the various details that make for the 
amenities and convenience in a home, and to 
give them a general idea as to what is and 
what is not possible with the means at their 
disposal. 

No attempt is made to deal with the sub- 
ject on a comprehensive basis, but we find 
gathered together numerous useful hints on 
situation, materials, planning, etc., picked up 
in the course of an obviously extensive archi- 
tectural practice in this type of work, and 
ionally flavoured with just those little 
personal prejudices that every artist is 
entitled to as a mark of his individuality. 

The author’s division of the houses he 
designs into two styles—the Manorial (with 
iron ements); the Georgian (with sashes) 
is delightful in its simplicity, and may be 
commended to |} d students in’ the 
throes of the R.I.B.A. amination. 

The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs from numerous examples of the 
author’s work, which is, however, rather un- 
equal in quality, at its best exhibiting breadth 
and refinement in treatment, but sometimes 
appearing fussy and overloaded. 


The Practical Design of Reinforced Con- 
erete Beams and Columns. By W. Nostnr 
‘TWELVETRE With labour-saving  dia- 
grams and numerous illustrations. 
(London: Whittaker & Co., White Hart- 


street, Paternoster-square, E.C. 6s. net.) 
at actical little manual déals clearly 
and explicitly with the principles of design 


in reinforced concrete construction as re- 
quired for buildings of the more usual types, 
such as factories, warehouses, and offices. Tt 


makes no pretensions to cover the whole 
field of reinforced construction, but within 
the range adonted by the author the suk ject 
is hhandied fully and comprehensively. ~ 

Dhe tion on beams starts with the 
simplest formule and practical data, and goes 
on to apply these to beams of various types 


including rectangular beams, beams including 
a proportion of the floor area, and both these 
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as modified by the addition of top reinforee: 
ment. ‘Ihe problem of vertical or web rein 
forcement against sheer is also dealt with, 

Columns and struts are next treated, a further 
chapter being devoted to column bases, and 
another to the designing of and calculations 
for complete floors. The working stresses 
advised by the R.I.B.A. Committee, the 
American Joint Committee, and the French 
yovernment are compared and criticised, and 
a krief table gives the author’s recommenda 
tions based on these reports. The numerous 
diagrams which are included at the end d 
the book should save the designer a good deal 
of time and trouble. 


A Manual of Civil Engineering Practice 
By F. No Taytor, M.Inst.Mun.B 
(London ; Charles Griffin & Co., Lid. 1911 
Pp. 809, with 1,179 illustrations. 25s. net) 

Turis manual is in no sense of the word r: 

competitor of the classical treatise by Rankine 

It is conceived on a different tba being 

free from the essentially mathematical treat 

ment which tends to obscure to some peopl 
the teachings of that master, and, besides, iti 

written and arranged specially for the use 0 

municipal and county engineers, and may B 

usefully employed as being supplemental t 

the work of Professor Rankine. 

A mere glance through the pages of thi 
present manual is sufficient to demonstrat 
the wide range of sukjects with which thi 
modern municipal engineer is expected to Bi 
familiar. In addition to subjects formin 
the foundations of an engineering education 
the treatise deals with the design of strue 
tures in brick, stone, steel, and reinforee 
concrete, chimneys, hydraulic and mechaniea 
engineering, roads, tramways, bridges, rive 
work, land drainage, waterwor and_ wate 
supply, sewage purification and disposal 
tation, refuse disposal, and many othe’ 
can hardly be expected that one mind wi 
able to retain ev detail of so numerous? 
collection of subje and for this reason suel 
a work as the present should be generalh 
welcomed. The volume has additional scop 
as a text-book for students preparing for th 
examinations of the Institution of Municipa 
Engineers and kindred bodies. Its prepara 
tion must have involved an enormous amount 
of labour, the author and the publishers bein 
worthy of the highest praise for the manne 
in which their respective tasks have bee 


accomplished. 
oe 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Retnrorcep Concrere Construction. B; 


Henry Adams and Ernest R. atthews 
(London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 10s. 6d 
net.) 5 

anp Turusts. By G. A. J 
Middleton. (London: B. T. Batsford 


4s. 6d. net.) 


CATHEDRALS oF SPAIN. By John A. Gade 


(London : Constable & C 15s. net.) 

Tue Hovsn snp irs Equipment. Hditel 
by Lawrence Weaver. (Country Life, 15s 
net.) 

Boirer Dravueur. By H. Keay Pratt 
M.I.Mech.E. (London: Constable & G6 
4s. net.) 

a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Official Architecture. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, 
although claiming to speak from person 
experience of the Office of Works, is me 
correct when he writes, “Most of the com 
petent architectural men have passed to th 
permanent staff.’’ 

Permit me, in the interest of truth, t 
again trespass on your space. 

As previously mentioned, the architecture 
work was done for many years by men wh 
had proved their ability by years of offic 
work. ‘They were classed as “temporary. 
A few years kack it was decided to mak 
a number of tempo: men “ permanent, 
if they passed an examination. The cleric 
officials, contrary to the advice of the arch 
tectural heads, fixed the age limit so low a 
to admit only comparative juniors, and kee 
out the seniors, who had been doing th 
important buildings for many years, wh 
had been instructing the juniors in their worl 
and in some cases had taught them all the 
knew. 


“ Medius,’ 
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hose senior men are still “temporary 
ll consequently paid less than the men they 
re trained, ‘and are treated in many ways 
jinferior to them. 

fometimes a man over the usual age is 
lecially recommended for transfer, with- 
) examination, by an architectural head, on 
fount of his exceptional ability and the 
ices he has rendered to the Department ; 
i these recommendations are usually blocked 
) clerical officials, who «re, apparently, 
te indifferent as to whether men of ad- 
bted ability, who have devoted many of 
| best years of their lives to the service 
ithe State, are treated in an honourable 
nner. An obsolete regulation is brought 
» to stop what justice, common sense, and 
ient administration demand should be 
re. Some officials are sympathetic, but 
werless. One remarked, with regard to a 
ommendation, “In a private business 
ase it would be done at once! * 

Now, not only is a temporary man under- 
d, but the kest use is not made of his 
S, as forme the case when the 
k was given to those best able to do it. 
is partly the cause of the great incre 
the cost of the work which Mr. Stokes 
erred to, and does not lead to 

EFFICIENCY. 


Balliol College Chapel. 
s1r,—Butterfield’s work requires a con- 
erable experience of architectural wsthetics 
appreciate, and it is natural that the 
ateur of to-day should not be equipped 
th sufficient tolerance and knowledge to 
lise its merits. 

[ imagine that the authors of the scheme 
' the destruction of Balliol Chapel acted 
the first instance with a full belief that 
2 present building had little to recommend 
and that a modern successor would be 
leomed by everyone. It 1s a very difficult 
ng to suggest to really well-meaning people 
cultivation and taste that they are not 
a position to judge, or in possession of 
ficient. experi to enjoy a work of art 
which the details are patently unattractive. 
do not think, however, that such laymen 
uld attempt for a moment to criticise any 
ver of the fine arts with the readin 
ich they display in condemning or praising 
itecture. 7 
if it were proposed to remove Butterfield’s 
apel and replace it with a building as 
wacteristic of the year 1911 as the former 
2 had been of the year 1856, it would be 
other matter altogether. A masterpiece 
uld fall perhaps to give place to another 
sterpiece. Though highly speculative, it 
uld be a logical proposal. But men of 
tterfield’s calibre are no longer to be found 
the province of ecclesiastical design; the 
weh-building enthusiasm which bred them 
s waned with the need for it, and we can 
no ketter than reproduce the picturesque, 
L unscholarly and illogical. design of the 
ding which he removed. No architect of 


ion could undertake such an act without 
feiting that position, and it is safe to say 
4 no competent architect will be pre- 
nptuous enough to take that risk. We no 


ger have such men as Butterfield, Street, 
rges, Godwin, White, Brooks, Pearson, and 
pert Scott, jun., nor do we yet 
> loss. 
it is not to be supposed that the would-be 
‘troyers, if they realise that the ugly 
our and the clumsy woodwork, the violent 
terns and the hard texture of the present 
ding are the accidents and not the 
ence of the design; if they realise that 
» essence of the de: is the precious 
ity of genius in its creator, of mass form 
1 outline moulded as only a great man can 
uld—if they realise this, it cannot for a 
ment be supposed that they will pe 
tearing down the masterpiece and putting 
its stead a specimen of fashionable sham 
Aquity. 
The length of this 
importance of tl ect is that apology, 
1 an ample one i ly is. 

H. S. GoopHart-REenpev. 


realise 


lls for apology ; 


Nemesis of Butterfield. 
siR,—It seems that Mr. Butterfield’s sins, 
they be sins, are coming home to roost. 
lave always understood that he considered 
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his work as good as that of any of his medi- 
eval predecessors, and that therefore he did 
not hesitate to pull down such work in order 
to put good, sound work of his own in its 
place. 

Surely such a man would ke among the 
first to applaud the pulling down that is 
proposed at Oxford, provided the pullers 
down have a confidence in what they pro 
pose to put up, similar to that which Mr. 
Butterfield had in his own work. The latter 
left, as I understand, his impress on the 
fabric of the church whose bells are ringing 
opposite to me as I write. At any rate, there 
was a great “restoration at an expense of 
5,0002.’’ in 1867, etc., under him, and at that 
time, I understand, the south porch and par- 
vise were knocked together and thrown into 
the body of the church to gain a few sittings, 
and a miserable little south door put in as a 
substitute. Also, I understand, that the 
windows, etc., were thoroughly restored at 
the same time, the present state of things 
being that there is not a single foot, I 
believe, of medieval tracery or moulding to be 
seen outside the church; or inside either, for 
that matter, if you confine your attention 
to the windows 

I write, therefore, in view of the objections 
that are being raised to the demolition of Mr. 
Butterfield’s Chapel at Balliol College, to 
protest against what I feel sure Mr. Butter- 
field would have considered sickly sentiment, 
and to encourage those good gentlemen at 
Oxford who have the confidence in their 
architect (who he is, I know not) that Mr. 
Butterfield had in himself, to go on and 
prosper, and to pull down the chapel that 
Mr. Butterfield built, and to put up some- 
thing better in its place, as Mr Butterfield 
would certainly have done had he been in 
their position. W. B. Horxrys. 


The R.I.B.A. Examination. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon, in his letter to 
you of November 10, has called attention to 
a point which desex and which he may 
be quite sure will receive, very careful con- 
sideration from the Board of Architectural 
Education. I may, however, at once assure 
him that the last thing that the Board has 
had in view was to let in the amateur and 
the dilettante. 

The object has been, as it must be with 
all architectural educationalists, to provide 
a course which will have an educational 
value in itself, and shall contain all that is 
requisite to qualify a young man to enter on 
the practise of architecture, and in order to 
make this as thorough as possible the Board 
has, on the one hand, contracted the area of 
examinations to what is essential, throwing 
the lumber oard, and, on the other 
hand, have given greater opportunities for 
that design which is, after all, the final end 
of those studies, including, as it does, con- 
struction, materials, and applied science as 
necessary elements of good design. 

If Mr. Dixon consults my note in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal again he will see that 
I said, “It is impossible to tighten up all 
round,” kut this does not mean that there 
is to be a slackening all round. What is 
intended is that, in consideration of the more 
liberal provision for students’ idiosyncrasies, 
a higher standard will be ir ed on in the 
subjects that the students do seléct. 

I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Dixon 
on this point, and am grateful to him for 
having stated it so clearly in his thoughtful 
letter. I gather also from his letter that 
he is in full sympathy with the effort made 
by the Board to give to the examinations a 
genuine educational value. 

REG 


Sir, 


VALD BLOMFIELD.» 


Licentiateship R.I.B.A. 

Srr,—I understand that this class is to be 
closed on June 30 next, and that no further 
applications will be considered after May 31. 

In view of the ious effect this will have 
upon many well-qual men who have not 
yet attained the qualifying age, or have not 
been the necessary five years in practice, 
might one suggest to the “ powers that be” 
at the Institute that it would be well to 
seriously consider the advisability of further 
extending the time during which applications 
may be received? 

y, I know cases of those who 
will be within a few days or weeks of the 
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ing period of five years or the age of 
, and yet apparently the gate will shut, 
and such cases will be left outside. 

Have the Institute any power to accept 
those who have not quite reached the speci- 
fied period of age or practice on June 30? 
In other words, is there or should there not 
be a reasonable amount of elasticity about 
the rule in the case of men who are otherwise 
well qualified? ENQUIRER. 


Cooking Apparatus. 

Srr,—A letter by Mr. H. A. Davis, which 
appeared in your issue of November 3, has 
just been brought to my notice. There is 
one sentence in particular in this letter which 
seems to me to be likely to cause grave mis- 
apprehension on the subject of electric 
cookery to those of your readers who have 
had no practical experience of it. 

The sentence to which I allude is this :— 

“There is one point particularly worthy of 
note—it was impossible on the particular 
oven tested to obtain a temperature of less 
than 410 deg. Fahr., a temperature some- 
what in excess of that required for most 
cooking operations, and a point which clearly 
demonstrates the want of control over the 
heat in electrical ovens.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Davis does not mention 
the name of the oven with which he made 


his tests, but I think it must have been a 
very antiquated pattern, or possibly the tests 
w made some years ago, before electric 


cooking had been brought to the point of 
perfection at which it now stands. 

I am a pre sal cook, and I quite agree 
with Mr. Davis that it would be impossible 
to do any successful baking with tempera- 
ture of 410 deg. Fahr., 350 d being the 
highest ever required. The int of my 
letter is this. I have been using electric 


ovens under my ch 
cluding the one alluded to by Mr. Gra 
I have never had the slightest difficulty in con- 
trolling the heat of any one of them. It is 
perfectly easy to keep the temperature as 
high or as low as required. 

Amy Cross, 

First Class Diplomée National Training 
School of Cookery, Demonstrator to the 
Westminster Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 


The Cost of Joinery. 

Str,—Recently, on a flimsy pretext of 
“want of work,” I had to ‘finish up”’ in a 
certain cabinet joinery workshop. Briefly, 
this is how the shop is run by the foreman :— 

Certain young “ bull-rushing ’’ cubs of half- 
and-a-quarter-baked, raw, inexperienced, so- 
called “joiners,” paid at standard rate of 
10d. per hour, are kept in regular employ- 
ment because they pay the foreman weekly 
tips. Lhe booking-up of timesheets of jobs 
is so ‘mangled up”? and “‘cooked”’ that the 
duffer’s expensive job is covered up by other 
jobs, to which the time is booked. wrongfully. 
Now, the expert, practical, and thoroughly- 
experienced workman does not pay for his 
job by bribing the foreman, directly or in- 
directly. 

Consequently, on the least slackness of 
trade, this man is told that “he must be 
stopped’; but, of course, the raw, half-baked 
cubs of workmen at full-wage rate are kept 
on. 
London builders wonder why their joinery- 
work is so expensive. The reason is only 
joo obvious and clear to F. M. 


———_----—_—__ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


3 


Lime Mortar. 

Sm,—I beg to ask will any of your 
numerous expert readers give me a reliable 
recipe for a lime mortar to ke used for ex- 
ternal plastering work, such as is seen on 
the exterior of many old churches and houses 
in the ccuntry? 

I want the mortar for use on both brick- 
work and lathing to the exterior of a country 
house. 

Portl 
of bri 
are full of 
surface. 


nd cement will not do, as the class 

I have to use will not take it; they 

salt and have a very greasy 
N. W. Camps. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“ Divided Control” is the title of our leading 
article, dealing. with street improvements and 
the necessity for a central authority. 


is the title 


“ London’s Standing Grievance ” 
lack of 


of an article on p. 592, dealing with the 
public seats, 


“Notes” (p. 592) include comments on: 
“Designer and Producer” “The British 
School at Rome”; “ Minter v. Waldstein ” ; 


* Permanent v. Temporary Schools” ; ** Varia- 


tions that Prejudice the Building.’ 


A meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, when a lecture 
was delivered by Mr. H. H. Statham entitled 
Modern French Sculpture,” a large collection 
of interesting photographs of French sculpture 
work being shown (p. 593). 


Architectural Societies (p. 597). contain short 
reports of The Architectural Association of 
Treland.”.; “‘The Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland.’ 


An illustrated article on the life and work of 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., is given on p. 598, 
under the heading of “ Contemporary Architects 


and Their Work.” Our inset plates are all 
devoted to examples of Mr. Cave’s work. 
A notice of the exhibition of ‘* The New 
English Art Club” appears on p. 601. 
Book notices (p. 602) include: ‘‘ The 
i of a Country Hous “ The 
i Design of Reinforced Concrete 
Beams and Columns’’; “ A Manual of Civil 


Engineering Practic 


In our Correspondence columns (p. 
be found letter: 
dion” ; “ 
ship 


. 602) will 
on: “ The R.I.B.A. Examina- 
of Butterfield ” ; ‘‘ Licentiate- 


Neme: 
R.I.B. ; “Balliol College Chapel’; 

icial Architecture”; “Cooking Appara- 
“The Cost of Joinery.” 


The illustrated Monthl 
ign (p. 605) contain 
Sheffield”: ‘* Art Commi 
and Notes. 


y Review of Civic 
“Vandalism at 
m, New York” ; 


The Building Trade Section (p. 609) contains : 

‘Land Tax V Recent Workmen’s 
QRo RETA 3 “ Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution” ; ‘Government Contracts” ; ‘‘ Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Province g 
Applications under the Building Acts, 1994. 
1909,” ete. 


An article on “‘ The British Schools of Rome 


and Athens” is given on p. 613. 


The opening meeting of the new session of the 
Society of Architects was held on November 16, 
when the President, Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P., 
delivered his address, an abstract of which is 
non p. 613. 


The annual dinner of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers was given on Wednesday last. week. 
A brief report appears on p. 614. 


Some notes on the magazines of the month 
are ven on p. 615, under the heading, 


nes and Reviews.” 


In Legal Column (p. 616) will be found com- 
ments on: “ Water for Domestic Purposes” ; 
* Private Street Works. 


Law Reports (p. 616) contains a report of : 
“Wheeler v. Stratton” (builder’s claim for 
compensation), 

——_+-@--—___ — 
MEETINGS. 


Faupay, Novem: 


Glasgow Technical College 
Society.—Mr. T.-G. 
8 p.m. 

M 


The Architectural 


wral 
Town 


hit 
Gilmour on * 


ax, Nov 


intion. 


Crajismen's 
Planning.” 


MBER 27, 
Mr. Arthur T. Bolton 
scture.”” 7.30 p, 

eyors’ Instrtution.—Discussion on Mr. J. 

ron ‘The Development of Building 

uurned from session, 8 p.m. 

of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 

anister Fletcher on “A Comparative Analysis of 

French and Italian Renaissance ” 
Royal Society of Arts (Vantor —Pri 

Vivian B. Lewes on “The Carbonisation of Coal 
pm. 


on “Thoughts on Jacobean At 
The Sur 


THES BUILDER. 


TurspAy, NOVEMBER 28. 
University of London (Bri itish Museum).—Mr. Banister 
wiltehee on “The Parthenon.” Ree illustrations. 
30 p.m. 
an Institution of Civil. EB § 
B.Sc., on ‘ Electric Lighting of Railway Tra 
Brake-Vehicle Method.” 
vE DAY, Novem: 


Mr. BR. T. Smith, 
is: the 


Viena 
“The Appre 


Edinburgh 
Traquair on 
30. 

London County Council School of Building (Ferndale- 
rond, Briton, © W.).—A. special lecture on ‘‘ Constanti- 
nople,”” I xy Professor Beresford Pite. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. 7.30 pax 

Society of Antiquavies. 


30 pm. 


Pripay, I EMBER 1, 
itution of Civil Enginee (Stude: Meeting). 
J. on ‘‘Brake-lining Coefficients 
of Friction.” . W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., President, 
will oceupy the chair, 8 p.m. 
—___.—@--—__— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


ead Offices for the Port of London. 

The conditions of this competition offer a 
particalarly interesting problem. It is seldom 
that a site of some 44 acres is available to 
be dealt) with in the City of London, and 
though the proposed offices will not take up 
more than about a third of this area, the 
promoters have very wisely left it to com- 
petitors to arrange the whole site, and to 
suggest on which portion the offices shall be 
placed, and how the remainder shall be laid 
out in building sites. 

The conditions are very clear, and at the 
same time leave great freedom to competitors 
in the conception of their schemes. The 
drawings required are not elaborate, compris 
ing plans, two sections, and three elevations 
to a scale of 20 ft. to the inch. A perspec- 
tive view with the building not more than 
12 in. wide, and a block plan of the whole site 
to a scale of 30 ft. to an inch. All drawings 
to be finished in pencil with flat tints. 

The promoters are advised that the cost of 
the building should not exceed 300,000/., 
which seems a reasonable sum for a building 
providing ( set out in the conditions) 
25,000 sq. ft. in the basement and on the 
ground floor, and 22,000 sq. ft. on each of the 
four upper floors. 

We note two points on which competitors 
might make inquiry. The treatment of the 
perspective drawin not defined, and it 
is ted that ancient lights should be 
respected it should be made clear whether 
those on the west wal! of Trinity House are 
to be regarded as suc 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 

We understand from the Daily Mail that 
the Manitoba Government Cabinet Council 
has decided to ask British architects to tender 
plans for Parliament buildings at Winnipeg, 
the cost of which is estimated to be 400,0007. 


Stafford Library Competition. 

Some architects have written for par- 
ticulars of this competition without enclosing 
a deposit of 17. as required. The Borough 
Engineer would be glad this condition 
were observed. We understand that a large 
number of applications have keen received. 


Stained Glass Window, Groningen. 
‘The competition for the commemorative 
window to be erected in the Univer at 


Groningen has been adjudicated as follo 


Ss 


1. (750 fr.) Rudolf & Otto Linnemann, 
F rankturt. 

2. (500 fr.) D. J. van der Laan, Rotterdam. 

3. (250 fr.) H. Ros The Hague. 

Twenty-four designs were received, includ- 


three from E) ngland. 
——_-~ > ___ 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E 
White (Chairman) presiding. ees 

New ScHoor.—It is proposed to erect a 
new school to provide accommodation for 300 
children on a_site adjoining the Kingsgate- 
road School, Hampstead. 

CENTRAL ‘Scroon OF 


ing 


ARTS AND CRAFTS.— 
It was also stated that Professor W. R. 
Lethaby had resigned: his position as Princi- 
pal of the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
but is being retained as art adviser to the 
Sehool, Mr. F. vy. Burridge, Principal of 
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the Liverpool School of Art, has bee 
appointed full-time principal of the Centr 
School of Arts and Crafts at a salary % 
1,200/. a year. 

PLAYGROUND SHELTER.—The managers 
the Burdett Coutts and Townshend Schoo 
Westminster, propose to erect an iron sheltt 
in the girls’ playground at the school. 

DRArNA p GOLDER’ S-HILL.—Various 7 
pairs and drainage works have been carme 
out at the mansion in the park at Golder 
hill, at a cost of about 65/. 

Cixematocrarn Hari.—It, is proposed 4 
erect a cinematograph theatre on a site] 
Bowman’s-mews, Holloway-road, N. Th 


architects are Messrs. Lovegrove & Pay 
worth. ; 
ARCHI DErARTMENT.—Owing to TH 


pressure of work in this department of th 
Counci] during the Christmas Holiday 
when various repairs and painting works a 
carried out at the Council’s schools, it Ti 
been found necessary to employ nine add 
tional clerks of won each at a rate of a 
not exceeding 3/. 3s. a wee 

Cur Free TION. —A sum of 140/. 18M 
be spent in providing messroom accommod 
tion and a cycle store in the stable blog 
of the chief fire station. 

Homerton Free Starron.—The floor 
the appliance room at thi tion is to} 
repaved with ironstone tiles in lieu of t 

xisting wood blocks, at an estimated cost 


Works at ScHoors..—The Craven-pal 
School, Hackney. is to be enlarged at 
cost of about 2,400/., and it is proposed 
erect a new elementary school im the neigl 
bourhood of Upper Clapton. The floors’ & 
the halls in the following schools are toy} 


covered with corticine :—Cator-street, Cam 
berwell; Cubitt-town, Poplar; and Mertoi 
road, Wandsworth. The estimated cosh 
the work is 120/ 
———_+-@--+—__—_- 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Work of Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.1.B.Ay 


| HE whole of our illustration plates 
week are devoted to the work of M 
Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., on whos 
life and work an article, with otht 
illustrations, appears on page 598. 
a 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 23, 1861. 


The Sewage for the Soil. 

For some years we have occasional 
pointed attention to the deodorizing powe 
of earth and clay as a hopeful element in th 
solving of the great sewage problem ; and 
in a like spirit, have done justice event 
the much-abused mud of rivers, such as th 
Thames itself. Within the last two or thie 
years a ‘“‘dry closet” has been patented 
an account of which, as we saw it at Glasgom 
we have also given. It now appears that 
apart from other nit: rm 
Rev. Henry Moule. of Fording 
ton, Dorset, has accide ntally rediscovered $h 
deodorizing power of earth (of which, how 
ever, every gamekeeper who rubs his hand 
with earth afi defiling them with rottim 
rame must be aware, as are also farmer 
and gardeners who use night soil as manure) 
and the same reverend gentle eman has als 
invented and patented a “dry closet,” 
which earth is mixed with night soil, whie 
it completely deodorizes, even though ti 
same earth be used five or six times Ovel 
after being dried at each time ; thus yielding 


as he finds, a most potent manure. 
—— 
GIDEA PARK. 
Gidea Park, Ltd., have also made th 


Class X.—Fittings 


following special awards 
special award for merit, The Peerles 
Heater Company, 70, Bishopgate-stree 
E.C.; The Richmond Gas Stove Coma 
Ltd., 132, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. i 
the lists of awards we published last week 
the Coalkrookdale Company exhibit, to whid 
the silver medal was awarded, was describet 
as the “B. K.” This should have beet 
the “K. B.”’ kitchen range (Gibson’s patent) 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - 0. CIVIC DESIGN. 


The Hunt Memorial, New York. 


“A well-placed Monument, as it is placed in such a position that it can be seen only from the front and has a suitable ba 


keround.” 


THE ART COMMISSION OF NEW YORK. 


HE need of proper consideration being ranging from the tablets to be placed in designed for a specific site. When completed 
given to the placing of statues and public schools, or statues and fountains in ubmitted for a definite spot which, in 


Zs * B instances, is selected not because it suits 
other public monumental decorations public squares such complete structures in 1 
pee I ie squares, to such complete structure haracter of the monument, but because 


streets, gardens, or parks was referred a3 a bridge, a police-station, or a hospital. it is conspicuous; as, for instance, at the 
our issue September 29, in an As the Commission points out, the location junction of two or more important streets or 
: on “ Sculpture in Civic Art.” of monuments is one of the most difficult 1 a prominent place in one of the chief 
+ consideration, of a sort, must even subjects with which it has to deal. aoe ace 6 Dus Tenet cet ancl ee 
ane a ie S Ses a ; : ; 5 is self-evident tha ne character of the 
e given to this question by the Office “Those difficulties are due chiefly to the fact monument should determine the nature of 
orks and other authorities concerned that in most cases the monument is not its setting. The all-important question in 


be presumed from the fact that their 
ion has to be obtained before a 
- can be erected; but if we are to 
by the results as we see them in the i 
s and pa of London to-day, com- 
; artistic advice is not at their disposal, 
available, is not usually followed. 
nm has no central authority competent 
il with the position of its monuments 
other decorative features on broad 
e lines. 
this respect New York has taken a 
erable step in advance by the creation 
7 of. the Art Commission of the City 
w York. This Commission consisted 
; 1909 of the Mayor, the President of 
ity Public Library, one trustee of the 
politan Museum of Art, the President 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
wehitect, one sculptor, one painter, 
iree laymen. 
the terms of its Charter the Committee 
risdiction over all works of art acquired 
‘city and over their alteration, removal, 
slocation. It appears to have fairly 
ehensive control over all buildings 
tructures of every kind erected on 
elonging to the city, for the erection 
lich its approval is necessary. In 
ular it is enacted that no work of art 
yecome the property of the city unless 
the work itself and its location be 
ved by the Commission. Washington Arch, New York. 
posals to the number of 172 were JEN Epigghacinmamady tt 
tted to the Commission during 1909, dependent on presi 


rming a fitting Gateway to Fifth Avenue ; but its appearance’is largely 
ing the old Colonial dwellings on North Washington-square.”” 


ERE BURL TEs 


Franz Sigel Monument, New York. 
“This Statue is well placed. It fits into its surroundings and forms a part of them.” 


selecting a site is that it shall be of a character 
suited to the monument; but usually, in order 
to satisfy the desire for a conspicuous place, 
other considerations are ignored, and, as a 
consequence, many monuments stand in un- 
suitable locations. That so many monuments 
stand in unfortunate locations is due not to care- 
lessness or lack of deliberation but to failure 
to recognise the fact that a well-placed monu- 
ment forms an integral part of its surround- 
ings.’ 


The general attitude of the Commission 
on this question is fairly well summed up 
in the remark that it is “in full sympathy 
with every effort to honour those to whom 
honour is due, but is solicitous not to dis- 
honour them by honouring them in an 
unsuitable place.” Its point of view is 
further explained as follows :— 


“While definite rules cannot be laid down for 
the location of monuments, any more than rules 
can with finality be given for the composition 
of a picture or of a group of sculpture, yet 
certain fundamental principles are very 


evident. A monument should be so placed that 
it is in proper relation both architecturally and 
sculpturally to the spot in which it is located, 
be it street, square, or park; that its com- 
memorative or particular character is in 
harmony with its surroundings, and that it is 
and will remain a distinct adornment to the 
locality in which it stands. The probable per- 
manence of appropri surroundings should 
also be considered, for changes in the character 
and occupancy of adjacent buildings have 
frequently turned harmony into discord.” 


We notice that the Commission considers 
colossal busts on pedestals unsuitable for 
sites where lawns, shrubberies, and trees 
are the principal and natural features. 

The views we give, with the comments 
of the Commission on their location, illustrate 
the application of the Commission’s point 
of view to individual ce 

There is no doubt this Commission is 
doing valuable work and that the same sort 
of work is sadly needed in London and our 
other large cities. True it is that our 
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authorities have been known to rise to 
height of realismg that there should | 
some connexion between the idea or i 
character of the memorial and the &i 
provided for it. The statue of the Du 
of Cambridge, for example, is placed betywer 
the Horse Guards and the War Office. 1 
connexion of ideas is obvious and, so ff 
perhaps correct, but the statue itself I 
no special relation to these buildings ori 
other surroundings. It is left strand 
in the middle of the road, where it produc 
little more effect on the spectator thi 
would a broken-down motor-bus. 

If we could always be sure that those 
authority would rise even to this heig 
it would be something to be thankful i 
but one has only to go to Tooting Broady 
to see the latest statue of King Edward V 
placed at one angle of a triangular spa 
in the middle of the road entirely occupi 
by an underground convenience. 7 
statue has its back to the convenience ai 
its face to a cab-rank. It is a pity thatt 
Art Commission of New York was not 
hand to point out to those responsible 1 
selecting this site that it is possible 
dishonour those worthy of honour 
honouring them in an unsuitable place.” 


VANDALISM AT 'SHEFFIELT 


Tne sort of absurdity too often perpetrated 
our civic authorities is exemplified by a tt 
shelter lately erected in front of the Crime 
Memorial at Sheffield. This monument ¥ 
designed by the late George Goldie in the em 
sixties, and sculptured by the late Thom 
Earp. It is a competent and characteris 
piece of work of the period. 

Ur its place was usurped by an upst 
's monument, flanked by a cou) 
n guns and backed up by) 
Pav Church, with its cupola, formed 
interesting termination to one of the few We 
designed streets in Sheffield. 

The island site on which this monume 
stands had already been invaded by an und 
ground lavatory, now comes a tram shelt 
We can only wonder what next. An ambulan 
station, a fire-alarm, a telephone call-box, 
horse-trough, an orderly-bin, a cabme 
shelter—all these are objects of public util 
for which this central position should be suital 


ay 


Schiller Monument, New York. 


“A well-placed Bust as it is a part of its surroundings, and these are suitable to a poet.” 
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jabt they will all arrive in time, or, at any 
hs many as there is room for, when the 
‘in Memorial, instead of calling attention to 
Jeoism of a past generation of our soldiers, 
jul attention to the zeal but hardly to 
iitelligence of the present generation of 
\blic officials. At present it undoubtedly 
|| the very useful purpose of calling 
jion to the tram shelter—not to mention 
iderground lavatory. 

the more surprising that this lack of 
hiation of the meaning and object of a 
| monument of this nature should be 
/in Sheffield, as this city has lately shown 
‘it interest—almost, we might say, an 
siasm—for town planning, and is now 
id in working out a scheme which we 
‘yeen given to understand is to be handled 
jad and comprohensive lines. 

je, at any rate, it will not be possible to 
such minor conveniences as tram shelters 
lerride larger and more important con- 
ions, or the various objects of public 
to scramble for prominent situations with 
lard to the general effect. 

ipably as the scheme develops the 
je importance of tram shelters and their 
) relation to public monuments will be 
Jully realised, when this particular one will 
fin its proper place. 


‘IVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Tue Corporation are negotiat- 
Hborough. ing to purchase the undercliff 
} from the Spa grounds along 
j,-front to Holbeck, and will make a road 
}}sands from the Esplanade, in lieu of the 
jay and steps. A scheme is formulated to 
‘at the outset 7,000/. in the course of the 
i} months upon the laying-out of the 
‘is of undercliff facing the South Bay, 


ily bought by the Corporation, and 
jing bathers’ bungalows, a children’s 
i} public shelters, — e' The entire 


extends to a bathers’ pool, buildings 
jvedere-gardens, a café, lounge, and so 
jjan outlay of about 40,0000. 

} 
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“The Still Hunt” 


“This is an ideal location 


A @rEat development in the 
Housing and_ building of cottages and work- 
Water Supply men’s dwellings has of late 
in Florence. years taken place in Florence. 
Since 1909 211 new buildings 
have been erected and fifty-one enlarged, giving 
a total of 580 dwellings with 
They are mostly suitated outside the gates in 
the San Barvasio, Rifredi, and San Salvi 
quarters. The rents were fixed at 81. for 
apartments with two rooms ; three rooms, 121. ; 
four, 16l.; six, 241.; seven, 28].; eight, 321. ; 


How Sheffield fills its Squares. 
(From the Sheffield Telegraph.) 


Statue, New York. 


for this particular Statue.” 


nine, 361. ; ten, 40/.; eleven, 50l.; twelve, 60/. 
They were built for the most part by co-operative 
building societies, which number forty-one. 
The price paid for the land was from a minimum 
of 1s. 24d. per metre (San Salvi) to a maximum 
of'14s. per metre (Via Giotto). In addition to 
the foregoing, 425 new houses (for the most part 
cottages) were to be ready in November, 1910. 
In 1909 the Communal Council decided to create 
a Board (Jetituto Autonome) for the building of 
workmen’s dwellings, assigning for this purpose 
20,0007. Three blocks have already been built 


~ 
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in three different localities. They consist of 
160. small apartments, thirt with two 
rooms, sixty-four with three rooms, and sixty 


with four rooms. Each apartment has a small 


plot of ground, separate water- closet, water 
and There are also larg 
es, and necial room reserved for 
medical examiné s. The State railways 


have by a special law a ned 600,0001. for the 
building of houses for railway officials whose 
salaries do not exceed 140/. per annum, and their 


construction has been begun in the most 
important railway centre A large block will 
be built in Florence, for which the sum of 


32,0007. has been sanctioned. The houses will 
be built on land given gratuitously by the 
Commune in the St. ~Jacopino quarter, and will 
consist of 200 apartments of about 600 rooms, 
some being of two and some of four rooms. 

The important question of the water supply of 
Florence has not yet been settled. The last 
Communal administration wished to develop 
the ptesent system, which consists in obtaining 
the water from the Arno, prolonging the present 
tunnel by boring new wells along the Arno, 
and especially by the adoption of the Avvena- 
mento, which consists in obtaining directly and 
from the surface of the river a certain quantity 
of water to be injected by special drainage 
through the soil, which will serve as a filter. It 
is, however, objected by many competent 
persons that the water so obtained will not only 
be of doubtful purity, but also will be unequal 
to the wants of the population, as there is very 
little water in the Arno during the summer 
months. In any circumstances it is thought 
to be much safer and more economical to have 
the water of the river passed through proper 
scientific filters instead of through the natural 
sandy deposits. 


A suggestive report by Mi. 
Town Planning George Bell, the Borough 
for Swansea. Engi and Estate Agent 
to the Swansea Corporation, 
deals in a well-considered manner with the 
possibilities of controlling the growth of the 
city so as to make newly-developed districts 
healthful, convenient, and pleasing to the eye, 
and also makes a bold appeal for the improve: 
ment of the city as it now exists. Mr. Bell 
hopes that the latter will not be regarded as the 
advocacy of reckless extravagance, and points 
out that there is sw a thing as reckless economy 
in civic administration. He rightly believ 
that there is far more to be gained | by Measures 
calculated to attract manufacturers, trade, and 
population than by shted economy 
prompted simply by the desire to reduce the 
burden of rates. 


short-si 


At a recent meeting of the 
Tarred Roads. Institution of Municipal En- 

gineers Mr. W. ley No: 
gave some useful hints on tarred roads. 
course of his remar 
successful system is that of tarring 
slag, introduced by Mr. E. P. Hooley. 
method of preparing this road material 
most cases of tar-macadam, is to thorc 
dry the stone by heating, and then to apply hot 
tarjand mix thoroughly. Limestone was very 
extensively used at first, and selected for tar- 
macadam, on account of its absorbent pro- 
perties, while dense, blast-furnace slag of best 
quality, a harder and comparatively better 
wearing material, has since been largely adopt ted. 

Where roads have a good face, and it is 
possible to tar- woe the surface at least once 
every four months, tax a, surface binder will 
undoubtedly be a success. It will not, of course, 
make a weak road subject to disintegration from 
below a strong one. A road compound through- 
out of thoroughly tarred material will do all 
that surface treatment cannot do. The failure 
of tar-macadam has been in a great measure 
due to inability to get the tar to adhere to the 
material to be tarred. Moisture on the material 
or cooling of the tar means failure of adherence, 
and the use of soft materials which would 
adhere quickly means failure through the road 
giving way owing to inferior material, 

In order to construct a good tar-macadam 
road it will be necessary to have an ordinary 
road as a bottom, or to form as good a found: 
tion as possible. If a waterproof road is 
desired, then it must be of tarred macadam. 
The bottom layer can be 4-in, gauged material, 
laid and rolled, with the interstices filled up 
with finer tar-macadam, and the whole steam 
rolled. The should be about # in. 
in thicknes tar-macadam, and left 


In the 
s he stated that the most 
furnace 
The 
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unrolled ; on this should be applied a layer of 
> tar-macadam, and rolled into the 
when rolled n, tar-macadam 
rept with a brush into e very crevice 
or open joint. As a last coating, in order to 
join the face, a perfect Jayer of 1}-in. tar- 
macadam should be applied, and after the 
roller has passed twice each way over its face, 
8-in. tar-macadam should again be swept into 
each crevice, so that a perfect surface is 
obtained. 


Tus corner of Thrale-road 
at Tooting Common presents 


Thrale-road, 


Streatham. difficulties to ve! ar traffic 
which could be minimised, and 
the slight alterations needed would be welcomed 


alil byd ers and pedestrians; but the proposal 
of the Wandsworth Borough Council to give work 
to the unemployed by projecting Thrale-road 
across the Common does not commend itself. The 
present roads do not need to be supplemented, 
and if the intention of the local authority is 
realised one of the most picturesque places of 
recreation near London will be spoilt. Lady 
Amherst once described the trees in the neigh- 
bourhood as quite patriarchal, “ with nothing 
suburban about them,” and, indeed, everyone 
who knows that part of the Common is attracted 
by its rural character. It is a health centre 
for children especially, and to destroy natural 
beauties for doubtful utilitarian ends would be 
a municipal error. It may be hoped that the 
London County Council will not surrender the 
land for the purpose. 


interested to notice 


WE are 
Hillside in the particulars of the compe- 
Planning. tition for workmen’s houses 
held in connexion with the 
Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales that 
competitors are earnestly requested to have 


special regard to Welsh physical conditions, not 
only i in building on the’ flat, but also on (ele 


certainly is the case elsewhere than 
in Wales, and we are glad attention has been 
drawn to the subject. W e hope the competition 
will have the desired effect. 


Tus action of the Corporation 


Cambridge of Cambridge in demolish- 
Housing ing insanitary houses, com- 
Problem. bined with a rise in the rents 


of those that remain, appears 
to have brought things to such a pass that it 
is impossible for uns! illed labour to afford a roof 
over its head. According to the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily ‘Ne whole fami 
are driven to the workhouse, while outdoor relief 
is afforded to others simply to pay the increase 
in rent. Cambridge must be a paradise for the 
landlords. Tt is said that the Corporation is 
taking steps towards putting the Housing Act 


in force. It does seem almost time that they 
did so. 
A scuEme for a garden suburb 
Garden at Haslemere, upon 6 acres of 
Suburb, land, compris the 
Haslemere. of fifty houses, the 
becoming shareholders 
receiving 5 per cent. interest on their 


invested, with division of profits. Mr. W: 
is Chairman of the local Committee for carrying 
out the project. 

Tur Corporation of Wimble- 
don and the Borough Council 
of Wandsworth have been in 
communication with the Con- 
servators of Wimbledon Common with reference 
to the provision on the Common of sanitary 
conveniences and of facilities for refreshments. 
This opens up the whole question of the right 
attitude to adopt towards all rural tracts of 
common land as they gradually become sur- 
rounded by the building area. Is it desirable to 
retain their rural character? If so, is it possible 
to do this and at the same time make proper 
provision for their full enjoyment by those who 
most need the benefit to be derived from them ? 
No doubt most people would wish Wimbledon 
Common to remain as it is, but, all the same, 
there is little doubt that large tracts of it are 
comparatively w 8 to any but local residents 
or the more leisured and well-to-do cla from 
a distance, owing to the lack of these facilities. 
Tf, then, their absence tends to lessen the benefits 
to be derived from the Common, it must tend 
to defeat the very object for which the 
Common is preserved. There are already 
several buildings and enclosures on the Common, 


Wimbledon 
Common. 
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notably at the Windmill, which would ma 
capital refreshment-rooms and tea garde 
without interfering with the general aspect 
the Common. In any case, we feel sure | 
Conservators will not permit anything to 
done except in accordance with the } 
architectural advice. 


TE p has been a settleme 
A Progressive for along time at Prince Alb 
Canadian Saskatchewan, but not mt 
Town. the advent of the railways 
the opening up of thed 
farming areas around did the city itself § 
to in in s to any great degree 
1891 the population was only a few hundreds 
isolated. settlers, while to- just twenty ye 
later, it is fully 8,000. The rateable valué 
the city has increased from 500,0001. in 1906 
1,500,000. in 1910. The last two years li 
seen a wonderful growth. The value of bit 
ings started in 1909 was only 30,000/., Wh 
in 1910 it was 130.0007. Other statistics, & 
as Customs returns and traffic receipts @ 
the railroad, point to an equally healthy st 


of ‘affairs. 
THE vogue of the motor 
An Inter- in the North American G0 
national nent seems destined mi 
Highway. than any other moyen 


to help forward the proyis 
of good road communication, a feature Wh 
is sadly in arrear. It has been decided 
construct a ‘‘ meridian ” road or main hight 
between Winnipeg and the Gulf of Mexi 
a distance of 1,600 miles. The road will toll 
the line of the Red River Valley, and traye 
the following American Stat: 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and as. ‘Tne project is suppor 
by grants made by the province of Manite 
and the Governments of tae States referred 
and by the municipal authorities of the pring 
towns lying along the route. 


Aw authority to be crea 


New Town- a new Prussian Act 
Planning Parliament, taking effect i 

Authority April 1, 1912, will have ju 
for Berlin. diction over traffic facilifi 
street design, city plamm 


and public parks, in the special metropoli 


which may be termed “ Grea 

;? including the city proper, Charloth 
burg, Lichtenberg, Niederbarnim, Randi 
Schéneberg, Spandau, Teltow, and Wilime 


dorf. 

The authority will consist of 100 memb 
elected by the local Councils and a Countil 
nineteen members elected by the general bo 


both under the Presidency of the ‘Burgomas 
of Berlin. Contributions will he levied @ 
the local Councils to pay for works undertal 


by the new authority, the scope of whose dat 
are briefly stated below :— 

Traffic Facilities. —The purchase, construell 
or operation of railways, either directly OF 
leasing the right of operation, with the night 
use the public streets for railways subject t0] 
payment of compensation. Existing munici 
railways may be acquired without the owl 
consent being asked, sting private railW 
will come under the jurisdiction of the new hol 
and all new railway projects must be sancti 
by the authority before construction. } 

Street and City Planning.—Street lines a 
be settled by the authority as necessaly! 
improving or creating thoroughfares, for rail 
purposes, and for the creation and contrl 
open spaces. In districts not yet builé mpi 


arrangement of stre and city plenm 
generally will come within the province 50) 
as concerns traffic fac alibie deer 2 


sanitation, 
official control over ais olenna in fe 
Berlin. 
Parks and —The power 
create parks and re rounds and 
control the use, maintenance, and improyeilt 
of all such open spaces, with power to deleg 
maintenance to the local Councils at rates 


remuneration to be settled in every case 


Open 


Ir is stated that the Do 
Government Board haye git 
their authority to the Bout 
mouth Corporation to prepare a town plani 
scheme under the Act of 1999, in the matter 
200 acres in the Boscombe East and Sou 
bourne Wards, inclusively of the Wentwo 
Lodge and Boscombe Manor Estates. 


Bournemouth. 


{ 
| 
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THE BUILDING] Ti veer. 


RECENT WORKMEN’S 
DMPENSATION CASES. 


of the Court of 

| s under the Workmen’s 

| Comp Act have involved the 

conside: tion of some points of unusual 
5 and importance. 


jut of and in the Course of Employ- 
: Sunstroke. 
je case of Davies and Gillespie an officer 
iid a ship, whilst superintending the 
n Hayti, suffered a sun- 
s exposed to the sun in the 
of his duty for some hours, standing 
ack steel deck, and was compelled to 
Jer the hatchway. The Court held that 
as sufficient evidence to justify the 
}of the County Court judge that the 
Was by the nature of his employ- 
\xposed to special risk, and that the 
it arose out of and in the course of his 
ment. 
facts in this case seem to fall some- 
ypetween those in Warner v. Couchman 
wilder, February 3 last, and affirmed 
House of Lords November 10 this year), 
jt baker’s man in the course of his rounds 
frost-bite, and Andrew v. Failsworth 
ig Society (the Builder, May 14, 1904), 
‘y man working on a scaffold was struck 
jjtming. In the former 2 it was held 
iiven if frost-bite were an “accident,” 
yployment involved no special risk out- 
hat incurred by all persons working 
iloors; but in the latter case the man’s 
(1 and exposed position was held to 
him to special risk from lightning. 


ment” 


Wasp-sting. 


le case Amys v. Barton the engine- 
ibe a thrashing machine died, as it w 
i} from a wasp- sting, which set up blood 
ing. He v engaged in thrashing 
ms at the time, but the Court held 
Hwas no risk from wasps specially 
g to his occupation, and that the 
did not arise “out of the employ- 


as 


i 
iidecision may also be usefully compared 
bro others, so that a principle may be 


I In Rowland v. Wright, a 
itten by a cat, and this was held 
i) incident to his employment; but in 
i Wigan, a lady’s maid, frightened 
ibkchafer, injured her eye, and this was 
tt incident to her employment. 


stable- 


Asphyxiation. 


Imunds v. Owners of Ship Peterson, a 
engineer had rigged up a makeshift 
iwhich he had permission from the chief 
bi to use in the daytime, but not at 
)/The cold was intense at Odessa, and 
#in used his stove one night and was 
jated. The majority of the Court and 
ter of the Rolls, with hesitation, held 
there was evidence that some heating 
us was absolutely essential in the 
tances the accident arose out of and 
Hicourse of the employment. In this 
iat present reported, no point appears 
}} been made of disobedience to orders. 
ny be accounted for by the fact that 
contributory negligence nor serious 
‘ul misconduct, when the consequences 
Viatter are death or serious and per- 
+) disablement, affords any defence for 
Hployer to the claim. 


II.—Incapacity. 

vases relating to the causes and dura- 
incapacity are becoming more and 
ficult to reconcile, 

ie recent e Noden v. Galloways, 
} 1902, a riveter sustained an accident 
dinecessitated the amputation of his 
Winger. He was paid compensation for 
fjand in 1903 was taken on by his old 
its as a caulker, and he continued 
H\vork until 1910. In 1910 a pneumatic 
| was introduced, and the extra weight 


es 


and vibration caused the man’s hand to in- 
flame. He then claimed a renewal of com 
pensation as from the original accident in 
1902. The County Court judge held that the 
accident of 1902 was one of the contributory 
causes to his incapacity, and awarded com- 


pensation. The Court Appeal held this 
decision to be erroneous, both on the facts and 
the law. The Court laid it down that it was 


not sufficient to show that a former accident 
was a contributory cause, and instanced the 
case of two accidents, one in 1902 and one 
in 1910, the man being engaged by different 
seo) ers on each occasion. In such circum- 
stances, it was said, the 1910 employer would 
be alone liakle, and the former accident could 
not be shown to have contributed. It must 
be confessed that this decision, satisfactory as 
it appears, is very difficult to re 
the principles applied in former cases. 
Courts have held that employers are liable 
for incapacity, and that the burden of showing 
it has ceased is laid upon them. In the case 
of Cory Brothers, Ltd., v. Hughes, a case we 
commented upon, the Builder, September 15, 
a man engaged upon light work, which he 
had successfully performed for two years, was 
prevented from continuing it by heart disease 
entirely disconnected with the accident, yet 
the employers were held liable again to pay 
him compensation, 

The fact is that the Act has been construed 
in a manner which creates great difficulty. Tt 
has become extended by a continuous series 
of decisions little by little until a Chinese 
puzzle has been created. The liability im- 
posed upon employers is cuniulative. If an 
employer enga a man with a diseased heart, 
a strain which would not injure a sound man 
is held to be an ‘‘accident’’ in the case of 
the diseased man (see Hughes v. Clover, 
, the Builder, “March 26, 1910) : 
it is presumed, if an employer 
man suffering from disability caused 
in a former employ which renders the man 
more liable to accident, the new employer 
takes over this risk. When the man is once 
incapacitated the employer has to show in- 
capacity has ceased. 

We dealt with this latter question in the 
Builder, June 2 last, and it will be seen that 
the decision in Noden’s cas at present 
reported, is difficult to re le with the 
decisions there noted. 


III—Compensation. 

The eight-hours’ day has already@taused a 
question to arise in connexion with th€ amount 
payakle to workmen incapacitated by accident. 

In Bevan v. Energlyn Colliery Company 
a collier injured by accident in 1907 
then earning 2/. 19s. 1d. When he res 
work in 1911 he was earning 1l. 12s. 7 
was proved that, owing to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1908, wages had fallen con- 
siderably, which to some extent accounted for 
the difference in the man’s earnings. The 
County Court judge held that he could only 
regard the amounts earned, and on this basis 
E ed the sum due to incapacity at 11s. 6d., 
but he intimated that, if the effect of the 
Hight Hours Act had to be taken into con- 
sideration, then the amount would be 2s. a 
week. 

The Court of Appeal held that the judge 
had misdirected himself, that he was bound to 
regard the reduction of wages brought. about 
by the Act, and assess the amount accordingly, 
and the amount awarded was therefore the 
2s. This decision is very important, as, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, 
a contrary decision was given in the case of 
James v. Ocian Coal Company (the Builder, 
May 28, 1904). 

The reason for this dec: 
of the wording of Schedule 1, par. 
of 1906. 

In the case Victor Mills, Ltd., v. Shackleton 
a workman permanently incapacitated had 
received in weekly payments the sum of 
1791. 6s. 7d. The employers applied to have 
the weekly payments redeemed by the pay- 
ment of a lump sum. The County Court 
judge assessed an imaginary sum of 300/. as 


was 


ion is an alteration 
3 in the Act 


what would have been awarded originally, 
and, deducting the sums paid as weekly pay- 
ments from the ima, ary sum, he awarded the 
balance. This was held erroneous, and the 
a is now explicit as to how such lump sums 
shall be essed (see Schedule 1, par. 17). 
On this paragraph of the first schedule the 
Court of Appeal on November 7 have again 
given a very important decision in the case 
Calico Printers’ As: ation, Ltd., v. Higham. 
The paragraph declares that where a weekly 
payment has been continued for not less than 
six months the employer may apply to have 
it redeemed by payment of a lump sum “of 
such an amount as, where the incapacity is 
permanent, would, if invested in the purchase 
of an immediate life annuity from the 
National Debt Commissioners, through the 
Post Office, purchase an annuity equal to 
75 per cent. of the annual value of the weekly 
payment, and as in any other case may be 
settled by arbitration. 
In the first place the Court held this to 
apply to koth partial and total incapacity as 
long as either can be said to be ‘‘ permanent.” 
‘Permanent’ in this connexion the Court 
defined as “stable.”’ If the man’s condition 
is not stable, if he may grow worse or better, 
then the 75 per cent. rule does not apply, and 
the amount of the lump sum must be deter 
mined by arbitration; if it is “stable”? or 
“permanent,’’ then the lump sum must be the 
amount defined by the paragraph. 
In the case in question the man had lost 
the first finger of his right hand, and his 
thumb had become stiff, and he was no longer 


able as a cotton spinner. 
He v r, earning something, and the 
Count idge, in December, 1910, had 


esti yas capable of earning 1/. a 
and had awarded a weekly payment 
. 8d. On the application in June, 1911, 
x a lump sum the judge had applied the 
75-per-cent. rule to this sum, and had awarded 
3127. The case was sent down for rehearing, 
the permanence of the incapacity to be deter- 
mined. 

It may be noted in this connexion that, 
although it is often assumed under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act that the maximum 
liability is 300/., the amount fixed when death 
ensues upon an accident, this assumption is 
ky no means correct. Where a man is per- 
manently incapacitated, the liability may far 
exceed what would be incurred in a fatal case, 
as the weekly payments must either be con- 
tinued for life or commuted on the 75- per-cent. 
bi Thus a man of twenty-one permanently 
injured while earning 17. a week. would 
represent a liability in the purchase of an 
annuity of some 4381. 


week, 


IV.—Medical Examination. 

In Morgan y, William Dixon, Ltd., the 
House of Lords (November 13) decided that 
where a workman under Schedule 1, par. 4, 
was required to submit himself for examina- 
tion by the employer’s medical man he could 
not as of right demand the presence of hjs 
own doctor. The House intimated, however, 
that this was a question to be decided by the 
ator, and that in most cases such a 
course would be reasonable. 


V.—Public Authorities Protection Act. 


The last decision we need refer to is Fry 
v. Mayor, etc., of Cheltenham, in which it 
was held that the limits of time prescribed 
by the Public Authorities Protection Act, 
1893, have no application to proceedings under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


NEW PAVILION, PENZANCE. 
A new pavilion is to be erected in the 
Alexandra Grounds, adjoining the Western 
Promenade, from the designs of Messrs. Cowell 
& Drewitt, Lics.R.I.B.A., architects, of Pen- 
zance and Newquay. The pavilion will include 
a winter garden, 73 ft. by 30 ft, and a concert 
hall, 50 ft. by 45 ft., fitted with a stage. 
When required, the winter garden and concert 
hall can be converted into one, providing 
accommodation for about 1,000, 
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LAND .TAX VALUATION. 


We have received the following com- 
munication from Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., 
the President of the Land Union :— i 

“The decisions of the Court of Appeal in 
the actions “Burghes v. The Attorney- 
General”? brought under the auspices of the 
Land Union, and also Dyson v. The Attorney- 
General,’ confirm the judgments of Me. 
Justice Warrington and Mr. Justice Horridge 
that the inquisitorial demands known as 
Form VIII. and Form IV. pifeye| gab te 
authorised.” The issue of these forms is 
typical of the attitude adopted by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, and it is to 
ba hoped that these decisions of the High 
Court and the forcible comments of his 
Majesty’s judges will check the growing 
tendency of Government Departments to ex- 
ceed their powers and construe Acts of Pavr- 
liament to suit their own purposes. These 
illegitimate methods have for their first and 
victims those who, from lack of 
means or information, are slow to exercis 
the right they have possessed for centuries 
of appealing to the Courts of Justice against 
the arbitrary action of the Executive. 

But these decisions have settled only two 
out of many points upon the provisions of the 
Finance Act, where the interpretation placed 
on them by the Commissioners is open to 
syave doubt. ‘The Land Union, acting upon 
ike advice of Counsel, has prepared a detailed 
statement of some further important questions 
which have already arisen, and I wish to take 
this opportunity of notifying these to pro- 
perty owners, and to their professional 
advisers, and to strongly urge them to make 
a formal objection to every provisional valua- 
tion where any of these questions arise until 
it has been settled by the referees or by the 
Courts. F 

The following are a few of the points at 
issue :—(1) Whether the Commissioners are 
right in refusing to make any allowance for the 
value attributable to land appropriated for 
yuads? (2) What is the proper method of 
deducting the value of tithe? (3) What. is 
the true interpretation of the phrase “ value 
attributable to buildings’? (4) Whether, in 
the case of agricultural land, deductions are 
allowable for expenditure on drains and 
fences? (5) What is the method of arriving 
at the agricultural value of undeveloped 
land? (6) When does duty kecome payable 
on undeveloped land which is let? (7) 
Whether the Commissioners are right m 
claiming mineral rights duty on arrears of 
vent accrued before, but received after, the 
passing of the Act? (8) Whether “surface 
rights” are liable to mineral rights duty ? 
The Commissioners have appealed against the 
iecision of the referee that they are not liable. 
(9) Whether the Commissioners’ contention 
that increment duty is leviable upon value 
attributable to a builder’s general scheme of 
development is correct, having regard to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement that 
value due to ‘skill, brains, and expenditure ”’ 
should not be taxed? (10) Whether, when 
a property is sold above its market value, 
such excess should always be taxed as- in- 
creased site value is correct? (11) Whether 
substituted site value can be claimed where 
ound rents have been purchased or leases 
granted? (12) Whether the fact that an 
owner has not stated the value of his minerals 
on Form IY. debars him from placing a 
value upon them subsequently? The detailed 
and specific: statement can be oktained by 
applying to the Secreta Land Union, 
Westminster.”’ 


easiest 
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NEW CHURCH, RHYMNEY. 

This church has been erected at a cost of 
about 1,4007. from the plans prepared by 
Me Habershon & Fawckner, architects, 
of Newport, and the seating accommodation 
of the building is 500. The contract was 
carried out by Me: Williams & Son, 
builders, of New Tredegar. 


ST. MARGARET'S NEW CHURCH. 


Messrs, Austin & Paley, of Lancaster, are 
the architects for this church, which is being 
erected at a cost of about 7,000. The con- 


tractors for the work are :—Mason 


Messrs. R. 


Rathbone & Son, Atherton; joiner—Mr. J. 
Dickinson, Bolton; plumber—Mr. J. |W. 
buat r, Bolton; slaters—Me: J. & T. Till, 
suncaster. 


RHE UIBUTL DER) 


THE BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


dinner of the 


Tre sixty-fourth annual 
was held on 


Builders’ Benevolent Institutic 


Hotel Metropole, Charing Cross, W. 
Ri President, in the chair, supported | 
167 friends of the Institution, including Messrs. 


James §. Holliday, Ch. A. Harman 
President, Institute C. Devereux Harman 
of Builders L, H. S. Stanbrough 

James armichael, H. Parnacott 
w.P., Pa John 'f, Bolding 

Prank May, Treasurer J. F. Hamlyn 

H. Bartlett, Past- Ed. Allen 
President A. J. Philcox 

Hi Past- A, D. 8. Rice 
Sresiden 

J. Randall, Past-Pres 
dent 

Wm. Willett, Past- 

President 
nderson 
Fitzroy Doll 
._ Corderoy 

W. H. Stringer y 

Howard W. Trollope Thomas 

H, Wall F. J. Barnes 

FB. Wall B, BE. Way 

F. J. Minter R. B. Chessum 

A. B. H. Colls Leon C. Randal! 

rd H. 
uwrence 
ley 
ker Young 
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Cc. 


The loyal toasts having been suitably pro- 
posed by the President and honoured, ~ 

The President proposed the toast of the 
evening, t.e., fhe Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,” and in doing so made an eloquent 
appeal on behalf of an excellent institution. 
He said they were there to think of and to relieve 
the cares, troubles, and necessities of their less 
fortunate brethren—men who have had to fall 
out of the stern march of business, men who 
had fallen by the wayside through sickness, 
want, and despair and whose only bulwark 
between them and the yearning gulf of poverty 
and hunger and, save the word, the workhouse, 
was the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, whose 
claims to the beneficence and generosity of the 
company he wanted to make an appeal for. 
He was appealing for funds for-an Institution 
that had been in existence sixty-four years, 
had given relief and sustenance to over 500 
pensioners, poor and distressed builders and 
their widows, and now, week by week, afforded 
the sustenance to sixty pensioners, and, when the 
time came for them to shuffle off this mortal 
coil, gave them a decent burial. To carry on 
this work required a large income, and although 
there were a number of friends who, year by 
year, and all honour to them, contributed to 
its funds, it was to the annual appeal for dona- 
tions and to this dinner that one had to look 
for the great bulk of the money required— 
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1,2002. being the sum. Many numerous frien 
builders and members of the allied trades, | 
already generously contributed to his lists 
to the lists of those stewards who had so kind 
so unselfishly, and so cheerfully undertal 
that work, but the amount so far subseril 
did not reach that amount. The Institut 
was most carefully managed by a commit 
and carried on with the minimum of exper 
The committee, year by year, selected a gen 
man to act as President, and in past years 


choice had been most commendable. Bi 
household names in the building trade 
William Cubitt, Alderman Sir James 


Lawrence, and the late William Higgs, and age 
twenty years later, his son, the pres 
William Higgs, Herbert H. Bartlett, Willi 
Shepherd, Joseph Randall, Henry Hollow 
Benjamin I. Greenwood, Benjamin Hani 
Frederick Higgs, William Willett, and lasty] 
not least, Mr. Frank May, who had suecene 
to the Treasurership, and who maintained 
interest in all he undertook. Throughout} 
literature, which character was that which fil 
us with enthusiasm, interest, and emulatiC 
Tt was the one whose kindliness, Wh 
sympathy, whose tear was for the misfortit 
of the falling brother. Of whom had pe 
more sweetly sung than of the cheerful giv 
Of what subjects had our great painters port 
more eloquently than that of acts of mem 
Whom had the sculptor’s cunning depicted 
boldly than the Good Samaritan? We 
were the thoughts more lofty, the eloque 
more irresistible than when the greatest Of 
of his age, John Bright, was appealing for 
distressed, the destitute, and the suffering? 
the result of his (the speaker’s) appeal for 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution he had foi 
there were yet in this world those whose hes 
were open to the ery of the sufié 
and the destitute, and to them he tendered, 
behalf of the Institution, his heartfelt thar 
He could not conclude without reference 0 
loss of Mr. Howard Colls, whose work im 
cause of the Institution had been most consistt 
generous, and unselfish, and who remembe 
the claims of his less fortunate brethren. J 
must he omit the devotion to the cause Of 
Stirling and Mr. Bolding, nor the able work 
the Secretary, Mr. Costigan. 
The toast having been honoured, 


Mr. James S. Holliday, . 

President of the Institute of Builders, propo 
the toast of “ The / tects and Surveyol 
and in doing so he said that during the! 
thirty years a great change had taken plac 
the art of building. He remembered when 
went into the trade about thirty years ago 
chief construction was brick, stone, and we 
with an occasional iron stanchion or girder: 
then we came to an iron and steel age 

remembered the remark of a very distinguis 
architect to the effect that iron and steél! 
become so prevalent that we could practie 
do without the carpenter. He felt sorry for 
carpenter, but there were great hopes for] 
still, because with reinforced concrete it appea 
that he often had to put a building up be 
it was filled in with concret In his 
speake early days they looked for stren 
from thick walls, heavy beams, whe 
now the thinness of the walls and the ligh 
construction seemed to be the order of 
day with reinforced concrete construction | 
he sometimes thought that the margin of sm 
was very small. In those past days, t00) 
had a reasonable time to do the work, whe 
now it seemed to be a case of the quicker 
did it the more likely one would be to getajo 
that was if one were the lowest tenderer. Di 
all these changes the successful architect 
to play many parts, and he was clearly #1 
of many talents. He had had very hal 
relations with architects, and had seldom 
to refer to the arbitration clause in the spe 
eation—the result whichwas, as a rule, novi 
satisfactory to either side. It was the eal 
desire of most builders to co-operate faith 
with the architect and the surveyor im? 
attempt to put up buildings worthy of 

generation. As to surveyors, builders depen 
on the bills of quantities being a fait 
representation of the work in the specifica 
and on the drawings, and he would like 


bear testimony to the efforts of quan 
surveyors to bring about uniformity 
quanti 


Mr, C, Fitzroy Doll, 
in responding for the architects, said that 
architect he was articled to, though @ @ 
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said that the fi 
study was quantity 
j;stood quantity survey 
\ construction. So he was sent by Sir 
iam Tite to an eminent quantity surveyor, 
ii. F. Gritten, who would be regarded by 
f as the father, almost, of quantity surve 
ind he learnt a great deal about construc- 
} but the construction was very different 
Hthat of to-day. Forty years ago he was 
sed to look upon build ers and all their ways 
Horeat suspicion, and perhaps at that time 
s justifie 1 to a certain ent, as the builder 
then io control everything in the con- 
jhion of a building. But what was he now? 
th he had done the digging, concrete, and 
sivork, and provided the plant, in most cases 
is merely the organiser and paymaster of a lot 
})-contractors. He was sorry to see the condi- 
jhe building trade had got into—Italians 
} asphalte and mosaic floors, Germans doing 
lic work, Italians, Belgians, and French 
i) dabstick and rag work, and all the poor 
fer had to do was to find the money on 
day, for he had very little control over the 
7 that was being done. He thought that 
‘ong from more points than one. When 
iichitect got a job all sorts of people came to 
jlo specify their goods, and he did not think 
slwas the way to treat the trade, and archi- 
would like builders to take all this re Spor i- 
r shoulders. As to the architec- 
sion, if a man took to it he loved it 
simuch indeed, for it was one of the greatest 
jssions, and one of the most extraordinary 


rst thing an architect 
urveying, for if he 
ng he would under- 


|W: at it had been recognised so little 
ihe British public. Much was made of 
inl other great professions—the Army, 
b|, the Church, Law and Medicine—but why ? 


i} did not really do much for the State, 
irchitects and builders provided buildings, 
f. produced the whole of the munizinat 
fh and a large proportion of the Imperial 
jhue of the country, to say nothing of their 
Ij value. Yet what was their treatment, 
Wally by the daily Press ? When a founda- 
ijstone was laid the architect, as a rule, 
ied the trowel and the builder the mallet 
ithe level, but how often did the Press 
Jon the names of those responsible for the 
|? But if anyone stole a handkerchief in 
Erect and was brought up at Bow-street, 
jlefended by Mr. B. Brown, not only would. 
Jbe stated, but the day after there would be 
ijagraph mentioning that the Mr. Brown 
ed to was Mr. Beucephalus Brown. 
tects who spent years of thought on the 
Hi of a building were ignored, and yet they, 
tithe help of “builders, did so much that 
rif advantage to the State and the people. 
tects and builders had many interests in 
ton ; the architect’s business was to see 
ithe client was well-treated and that the 
Hir received a proper and reasonable 
§| on his work. 


Wisco. Corderoy, F.S.L, 


b bonding for the surveyors, said he supposed. 
ijnever was a time when accounts were 
/complicated or when the construction of 
Wilding was more complicated than it is 
i; but while he sympathised with the 
)\rs’ point of view as to sub-contractors or 
f\lists he did not see how the practice of 
Rlying them could be altered, for with the 
H} of knowledge and science building con- 
ftion was likely to become more complicated 
Iiever. As to the vexed question of the 
firdisation of quantit: there had been 
Hje in this direction in recent years. 
(her it had been entirely for good or not 
yan open question. There were those 
Shad given attention to the subject who 
ht that there was danger in pushing 
thrdisation too far. and whatever happened 
Hbould not dispense with the trained pro- 
@hal mind which must determine the point 
Wich standardisation should cease and free 
be given to inventive ingenuity, and, 
Nore, to progress. If there had been a 
ideal of standardisation in the past there 
not have been the progress we have had ; 
should not forget the ancient Egyptians, 
t\iandardised things to such an extent that 
H\ividual initiative in design died out. He 
‘\d a gentle protest against the attempt to 
if ldise too closely professional work of 
4 ind. 


Wi. H. Bartlett 


proposed the toast of “The President, 
Hresidents, Trustees, Committee, and 
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Stewards,’ and said that the Institution was 
administered with the minimum of cost. Even 
with the 1,200/. which the President hoped to 
raise they would, he was afraid, find their 
resources une{ual to the demands they had. He 
would be willing to subscribe another 15l. or 
201. if ten others, y, would do t ame. 
With the toast he coupled the name of Mr. J. T. 
Bolding, a very old friend of the Institution, 
who had worked for it for many years and gaye 
his time to the Institution for pure love. 


Mr. Bolding 


suitably replied, and thanked the President and 
others for what they had done for the Institution. 
The Committee took very great care of the 
money entrusted to them, and he could not 
believe there was any Institution in the country 
managed with as little expense or more care 


than the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 
The last toasts were, “Tne Visitors,” pro- 

posed by Mr. Ben Carter, and acknowledged. 

by Mr. Alexander L. Howard; and ‘“ The 


Secretary 
Bolding 


Mr. T. G. Costigan,” proposed by Mr. 


who r sd to the excellent way in 
which Mr. Costigan managed the affairs of the 


Institution and the personal interest he took 
in the work), and briefly responded to by Mr. 
Costigan. 

During the evening it was announced that as 
a result of the President’s appeal the sum of 
1,0781. 8s, had been received or promised, 


including one hundred guineas from the Presi- 
dent himself and 100/. from the Institute of 
Builders. The President mentioned that the 


Duke of Bedford had promised a contribution, 
and that Lord Kinnaird and Sir H. Samuel, 
M.P., had written to him expressing sympathy 
with the objects of the Institution and their 
regret at their inability to be present. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tur following tenders have been accepted 


during the past month by the Government 
departments named :—Admiralty, Works De- 
purtment: Works services, construction and 
erection of steel-framed brow at No. 3 Slip, 


Devonport Yard—Messrs. Redpath, Brown, & 


Co., Ltd., Riverside orks, Hast Greenwich, 
§.E.; erection of new coastguard-station at 
Sennen Cove—Mr. James Crockerell, Rich- 


mond-walk, Devonport; erection of new signal- 


station at Ander-hill, Lerwick—Mr. AG Bs 
Dou Market-strect, Lerwick; erection of 
new signal-station at “May Island, Firth of 


. J. Jackson & Son, Burntisland, 
erection of residence for electrical 
Portland—Messrs. Jesty & Baker, 
Castletown, Portland; penstocks for H.M. 
Dockyard, Rosyth—Me: Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth, & ts Elswick 
Works, Neweastle-on-Tyne ; and erec- 
tion of No. 4 circular oil tanks, ete., Devon- 
port Yard—Messrs. Horsele: Company, Lid., 

Tipton, Staffs. War Office: Works services, 
alterations and additions to Army Service 
Corps Canteen, Aldershot—Messrs. Martin, 
Wells, & Co., Ltd., Victoria-road, Aldershot; 
additions and alterations, Yeomanry Block, 
Duke of York’s Headquarters, 
Messrs . Godson & Sons, Pembrose Wor! 
Kilburn-lane, N.W. additions to Sergean 
Mess, Richmond, Yorks—Messrs. G. R. W: de 
& Sons, Wellington-place, Richmond, 


Forth—Me 
Fifeshire ; 
supervisor, 


alterations, ete., to. Government House, Chat- 
ham—Mess: Gates & .Sons, Frindsbury, 
Rochester ck flues for huts, Kildare 
Barr Warren, Merville-avenue, 


enlargement, of Bincle 


Fairview, A ie 


Barracks, Wey: mouth—Mes: Jesty 
Castletown, Portland; erection of r 

shed, Arbourfield Cre W. Bain 
Co., Lid., 122, Cannon. ; erection 
of riding school, — General 


Building Company, 45, ~ Chandos-street, Char- 
ing-cross, W.C.; erection of veterinary 
he spital, Wellington Lines, Aldershot—Messrs. 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Aldershot; im- 
provements to married quarters, Newcastle— 

E. Weatherley, Westgate-road, Newcastle- 
matyaas installation of electric light at 
Gaudeloupe and Martinique Barracks, Borden 
—Mes: B. Saunders & Co., Ltd., 91, Yor 
street, W.; installation of electric light at 
St. Lucia Barracks, Bordon—Messrs. G. E. 
Taylor & Co., 8, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, 
E.C.; overhead conductors, supports, feede 
ete., for electric light, Bordon Camp Mess: 
J. B. Saunders & Co., Ltd., 91, York-street, 

$ periodical works service Aldershot 
. A. Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., 
Shiple ; rer—Messrs. Skeyington Brothers. 
Bateman-street, Derby; Bordon, Hounslow, and 
Shorncliffe—Mr. F. “Holdsworth, 32, Saltaire- 


Taunton—Me: 
arlborough 
ineer Mobili 
Playfair & Toole, South. 
borehole and erection of 


, Shipley ; 
Pitcher & Son, 
port; Ro 
Longmoor 
ampton ; 


6, 


sinking | 
pumping plant, Shoebur. -yness—Messrs. Perkins 


Macintosh Petroleum Tool and Boring Com- 
pany, Ltd. 179, Bishopsgate, E.C. Crown 
Agents for the Colonies Bridgework—M. 
Head, Wrightson, & Co., 5, Victoria-str 
Savion Horseley Company, Ltd., Tip. 
ton, Sta s Morton e Co., Ltd., 
17, Victo Westwood 
& Gs; ‘tiling E. ; 
cement—} ment Company, 
Ltd., 6. y Messrs. Peters 
Brothers, 72, : S.W. Office of 
Works: Builders’ work, alterations and addi- 
tions to, Aldershot Royal Pavilion— 
r Brothers, Hale, Farnham, 


Off 


and 
M 


rrey. 
H.M. Office of 
Works Stores: Erection—Messrs. Perry & Co 
(Bow), Ltd., 56, Victoria-street, $.W.; altera- 
tions and an additional staircase at the Hamp- 
stead Telephone Hxchange—Messrs, BE. Law- 
rance & Sons, Ltd., 15 and 16, Wharf-road, 
City-road, N.; extension, Leamington Spa 
Post Officeo—Mr. Arthur J. Colborne, County 
Building Wor Swindon; painting Chelsea 


Stutionery 


Royal Hospital—Messrs. George Trollope & 
Sons and Colls & Ltd., West 
Halkin-street, B re, S.W.; General 
Post Offic > lighting, Belfast Head 
Post Office— Craig & Paton, 2 and 4, 
Great Victoria-street, Belfast; local telephone 
exchange equipment, North Shields Head Post 
Office — British ‘Insulated and — Helsby 
Cables, Ltd., Lennox House, Norfolk-street, 
W.C. | Metropolitan Police: Demolition of 


Woolwich (Old) Bolice Court—Mr 
121, High-stre ptford, § 
cottages for 
Council at plode, 
J. R. Bateman & Sons, 
1; erection of three 
at Comon Dean Fore 


B. Thomas, 
Commis- 
Holland 
Lincolnshire— 
Sutton Brid 
pairs of cotta 
, Gloucest i 


sioners of Wood 
County 


C. J. Miles, care of Mr. V. F. Leese, White- 
mead Park, Parkend. Commissioners . of 
Public Works Erection of Bunbeg 
wireless telegraphy station and torpedo in- 
structors’ house, Co. Donegal—Messrs. Hugh 
McManus & Sons, Randolstown, Co. Antrim. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, SWANSEA VALLEY. 
St. Mary’s Church, Ynusmeudw, is being 
erected from the designs of Mr. Cook Rees, 
architect, of Neath, at an estimated cost of 


2,0002. The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. Price Bros., of Cardiff. 
SCHOOL, LEYTONSTONE. 
Mr. W. Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect 


for this school which has been erected at a 
cost of about 12,300/. The building, standing 
on a site of about three acres, provides accom- 
modation for 300 girls, and the design of the 
building is in the Tudor style of architecture. 
The contractors were Messrs. Clark & Sons, of 
Cambridge. 


PREMISES, MAIDSTONE. 


The new premises which are being erected 
for Messrs. Denniss Paine & Co., on the site 
of their-old premises, which were destroyed 
by fire last year, are expected to cost about 
10,000/. The architects are Messrs. Ruck & 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., of Maidstone, the con- 
tractors being Mess 3. E. Wallis & Sons, 


Ltd., of Broadmead Works, Maidstone, and 
London; the asphalting work’ by Messrs 
Engert & Rolfe, Ltd., Poplar; the shop-fronts 
by M E. Pollard & Son, 29, Clerkenwell 
road, E.C.; electric lighting by ' Mess: 


Oswald Jones & Co., of Maidstone; gas light- 
ing by the Maidstone Gas Company. 


CONVENT, KEITH. 


This building has been erected at a cost of 
about 1,300. from the plans prepared by Mr. 
W. F. Stewart, architect, of Keith. The con- 


Mr. William Crui 


Mason, - 
slater, 


fone were: 


shank; carpenter, Mr. J. Cormack; 
Mr. A. Strachan; plasterer, Mr. George 
Hume; plumber, Mr. Angus’ Joss; painter, 
Mr. John Symon. 


HALL, CHUDLEIGH. 


The accommodation of the Chudleigh Liberal 
Club has been increased by the erection of a 
hall at a cost of. 2302. The architect for the 
work was Mr. Charles Geen, of Newton Abbot, 
and the contract was carried out by Mr. W. 
Shapley, of Chudleigh. 
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LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY, BLACKPOOL. 
were opened 


These buildings, which adjoin, pe 
the gift of 


on October 26. The library f 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and the art gallery of 
Mr. John R. G. Grundy, R.C.A., and Mr. 
Cuthbert C. Grundy, R.I. In the competition 
assessed by Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.I-B.A., 


Sullen, Lochhead, & Brown, of Glas- 

‘ sful. Mr. Samuel Aromus 
appointed quantity surveyor, and Mr. 
A. Connely acted as clerk of works. 


_ Dryland & Preston, of Blackpool, were 
the general contractors. The building, situated 
at the junction of May Bell-avenue and Queen- 
street, is of Accrington brick, with stone dress- 
ings from Greetland Quarry. (It was illus- 
trated in the Builder, February 13, 1909.) 


TRADE NEWS. 
The Church of the Holy Family, Southport, 


is being ventilated by means of Shorland’s 


patent exhaust roof ventilators, supplied by 
Me: B. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


Under the direction of Messrs. 
Rothwell, architects, Hastings, the yl 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Boyle’s latest patent ‘air-pump” ventilators 
and air inlets, has been applied_to Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church, Hasting: 

Having purchased the goodwill of his late 
father’s name, and obtained the premises and 
address, Mr. Alfred E. Nightingale, Albert- 
embankment, London, 8. wishes it to be 
known that he is continuing the business, and 
he hopes to secure the confidence _and trust 
extended to his father, Mr. B. E, Nightingale, 
builder and contractor, for over fifty years. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses : 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Deptford.—Brection of a one-story shop in 
front of No. 120, New Cross-road, Deptford 
(Mr. J. H. Waterworth for Mr. S.,J. Cl 
Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Projecting porches in front 
of Nos. 162 to 170 (even numbers only), in- 
clusive, Holmleigh-road, mford Hill, and in 
front of four houses abutting upon the eastern 
side of Hastbank (Mr. C. G. Duell).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Two two-story bay windows, a 
projecting porch, and an oriel window to a 
house on the southern side of Ardwick 
Hampstead, to abut also upon the wes 
of Fortune Green-road (Messrs. G. W 
Son’ for Mr. C. H. Burton).—Consent 

Hampstead.—Erection of two houses upon a 
site on the nor ern side of St. Cuthbert’s- 
road, .Hampste abutting also upon the 
north-eastern side of Shoot-up-hill (Messrs. Rix 
—Refused. 


Holborn Tavern, along the frontages next to 
Gray’s Inn-road and Holborn (The Durolite 
Company for Messi's.- J. Robertson & Son, 
Ltd.).—Refused. 

Holborn.—Erection of a wood 
porch in front of Nos. 35-37, 
Holborn (Mr. G. Vernon for Mes 
Co.).—Refused. 

Kensington, North.—Erection of bay windows 
to thirteen houses on. the eastern side of 
Latimer-road, Kensington (Mr. W. Ll. Trant 
Brown for M . W. H. Byles & Co.).— 
Consent. 


and ¢ 
Alfred-pl 


rs. Teofani & 


building on 
eastern rdale, Lewisham (Mr. 
KE. §. Barr for Messrs. Sheffield Brothers).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, Souti.—Erection of a wa 
addition at the rear of No. 106,-Inve E 
ce, Paddington, next to the southern side 
) ardens (Messrs. William Gibbin 
& Son).—Consent. 


St. George, Hanover-square. — Projecting 
pulley arm in front of No, 21, King-street- 
mews, .Westminster (Messrs Ralph Knott & 
E. 8. Collins for Mrs. Bevan).—Consent. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Hrection of a 
porch and balcony in front of No. 1, Upper 
Grosvenor-street, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Me Ralph Knott & E. 8S. Collins for 
Mr. G. P. Kent).—Consent 

St. Pancras, North.—Erection of buildings on 
the southern side of St. Alban’s-road, - St. 
Pancras (Mr, R. J. Smerdon).—Consent, 
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St. Pancras, South.—Projecting clock in front 
of No. 78, Tottenham Court-road, St. Pancras 
(Greenwich Time, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Southwark, We ection of 
over the projecting of No. 59, 
London-road, Sc (Messrs. | Stanley 
Jones & Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 

Strand.—Projectit clock front of No. 
45, Great Marlborough-street, Westminster 
(Greenwich Time, Ltd., for Messrs. C. Jarrott 
& Letts, Ltd.) —Consent. 

Wandsworth drection of buildings on the 
north-western Je of Balham  High-road, 
Wandsworth, between Nos, 170 and 176 (Mes 
Gilbert & Constanduros).—Consent. 

*idth of Way. 

-Addition to No. 7a, 
Bowling-gri uthwark, at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of the street (Messrs. H. Langston & 
Co., for the Governors of the Newcomen 
Foundation).—Consent. 


a pediment 


Southwark, 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Hampstead.—Tem, y wooden building at 
the rear of ‘‘ Hurkledale,” Hollyeraft-avenue, 


ad, abutting upon Platt’s-lane (Mr. A. 
Hughes).—Consent. 
Width of Way, Space at Rear, and Alteration 
of Building. 
Whitechapel—Alterations to No. 
sand-street, Whitechapel (Mr. W. 
Mr. H. Packman).—Consent. 


Hamp: 


40, Chick- 
Lewis f 


Formation of Streets 


Greenwich.—Formation or 
new street for 


laying-out of a 
e to lead from 
Park-street to Hoskins-street, a new street for 

» traffic to lead from Par’ reet to 
Creed-place, a new street for foot traffic only 
to lead out of the western side of Park-street, 
and the widening of Park-street, Old~ Wool- 


wich-road, Trafalgar-road, Creed-place, and 
Hoskins-street, in connexion with a scheme 
for the redevelopment of the Greenwich 
Hospital Crombie Estate, East Greenwich 


(Capt. W. Warburton, R.E.).—Consent. - 
Woolwich.—Formation or laying-out of two 
new streets for carriage traffic in continuation 


of Gourock-road and Blunts-road, Eltham 
(Messrs. D. Watney & Sons for Mr. C. H. 
Polhill).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 
| Vewington, West—Additional cubical extent 
in connexion with extensions of the premises 
of Messrs. Waygood &. Co., Ltd., Falmouth- 
road, Newington (Mr. M. E, Collins).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 
Finsbury, Ea 
and 65, Banner 


between Nos. 63 
rect, Finsbury, at the base- 
ment level (Mr. C. Watkins for the City and 
Westmins Properties, Ltd.).—Consert 
_ Woolwich.—Doors of special construction im 
lieu of iron doors to two division wall openin 
9 ft. 44 in. high by 7 ft. wide, between blo 
LO and.NO at the premi of the We: 
Electric Company, Henley-road, North 
wich, (Mes Mather &. Platt, Ltd., for 
B. Dawson).—Consent. 


Opening 


Mr. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


_ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Alterations to Old 
Shop Inn, Wellington-road, for the Cornbrook 
Brewery Compar 

_ Birstall.—Alterations to offices, College Mills, 
for Messrs. W. Holton & Sons, Ltd. 


Bonsall—Limekilns for the sa I 
Das nen Bonsall Wood 
_Byflect.—Completion of St. John’s Church 
(4,0007.); ‘the Vicar, St. John’s Church, Byfleet. 

art.—Workshop and offices, Muirend- 


R. Paul, 
atham.—School (8,365/.) ; Mess 
Son, builders, Hanv-street, Chatham, 
Colne.—Enlargement. of. Dotcliffe 
shed (300 extra looms) for Mes 
0. 
_ Coseley.—Extensions to 
Schools (1,975/.); Mr. 
Wolverhampton. 
Coventry.—Ward block at Coventry 
Warwickshire Hospital (21,575/.) : Massre. 
; builders. Mortua ¢ 
i ise laundry; Mr. J. 
of Guardians, Coventry. 


_ Cwmear thirty-seven houses for the Welsh 


Garden City Company. 
Dartford.—School (8,3501.) : "Messrs. Friday & 
Northend Wox Erith. ~ 


. D. Godden 


weaving 


s. Duckworth & 


Mount 
Wm. Roe, 


Pleasant 
builder, 


and 
rs. Kelly 
and extensions to 
Arch, Clerk, Board 


iia, pial 7 


*See also our list of Competiti ; - 
ete on weet Hist of Competitions, Contracts, 
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Doncaster.—Liberal’ Club, St. James’s-stie 
(2,000/.); Mr. G. Stevenson, builder, 2, Shottoy 
street, Doncaster 

Durrington.—Mission-hall ; 
Church, Durrington. 

Edinbur: intertuinment hall, Laurieste 
street, f M. & H. Footet. 


works 


Trustees, 


Fr 


for Messi 


LL); Mr. J. Aa 
A. J. Dawson, Joint Seer 
ducation Committee, Durham Comm 
Council, Durham. 
Felling.—House, 


sment of baths, Te 
road ; er, Surveyor, Gain 
boroug District Cou 
Gilfach—Twenty houses for the Gwerthen 
Building Club. 
Glasgow.—Proposed 
chambers; Mr. 
Glasgow Town ( 


additions to the Git 
M‘Donald, Surveyo 
il. 


Great Burstead—Three pairs houses (gt 
cach); Mr. H. R. Bird, architect, St. Thomag 
Brentwood, Essex. 

.—Factory, Blyth-road, for the Gram 
phone Company. 

Hayward’s Heath.—Additions and alterauo 


at school and provision of cookery cent 
(1,6687.); Mr. A. J. Bessant, builder, Haj 
bourne. 

Hetton.—Extensions to hospital; Mr. Jol 
Harding, Surveyor, Hetton Urban Distt 


Council. 
Kettering.—Baptist Chapel, corner of Ki 
and Nelson streets; M: Cooper & William 
architects, 13, Mark , Kettering ; 
A. Lewin & Son, k , 25, Lind: 
Kettering. 
Kilbourne 
inger Sewir 


ouilders 


offices 


for 
Machine Manufacturing @0 


Additions to 


in silos, Swanfield Roller Mil 
on-road, for Messrs. J. Wilson & G6 
Wells.—Proposed enlargemeé 
Mr, H. V. Vaughan, Sec 

Comunitte: Radnorshi 


Bonnir 
Llandrindod 
hool (1,0002.) ; 


or 
tary, Education 
County Council, Llandrindod Wells. 
Llysfren.—School (5,000/.); Mr. E. R. Dawa 
‘ Education Committee, Carnanys 


Nevill 


EB. 


house (8,112/.) 
builders, 30, Ca 
Maldens 
main London road; 
yeyor, Maldens and 
Council. 
sfield.—Primary 
Leeming-strect, 
ansfield. 
Harborough. 
for the Northampton 
Pontardaw ‘Twen 
Messrs. 


school (100 places 
Primitive Method 


Ro. ¥ 
orn.—Propos' vers 
into Children’s Home;.Mr. G. 
ton, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Runcormy 
. James (Isle of Grain, Kent).—School@ 
‘, W. Crook, Secretary, Hue 
Jommittee, ‘Kent County Council, Gaxt 
House, Westminster, S.W. E 
Salthouse (Barrow).—Adaptation of buildi 
Raglan-sttect, into ice factc Mr. Philip: 


Fisher, promoter, Salthouse-road, Barrowy 

Sheffield. — Church; Trustees, Carbi0 
Wesleyan Reform School, Surbiton-site 
Sheffield 

Stafford—Hlectrical engineering laboratt 
and offices, Cher ect ; G. Balfo 
Secreta Education Committee, Staffs Com 
Coune afford. 


\ Sturminster Newton. — School (1,686 
Messrs. H. & J. Hardy, builders, Swanage 


Sutton-at-Hone.—Enlargement of Hextal 
Church of England Schools; the Managets 
Tipton.—T wo: schools, etc. (420 and™ 
pla each), Tibbington-terrace; Mm 
Richards, Secretary, Education Commilt 


Tipton Urban District Council. 
Tottington.—Additions to Two Brooks Wo 
for the Bleach ciation, Ltd. 
Walker and Benwell (Newcastle).—Propo 
baths - (20,000/.); Mr. W. J. Steele, Engime 
Neweastle-on-Tyné Town Council. 
Wotton.—Church (6,0007.); Mr. W. B. Wel 
sneliitects 12, Queen-stree tloucester. 


pass 
solicito 


Bloomf 

gates-road, for Me Y is. 

been: lodged- for--rebuilding’ Nos. 
King-street, for the Great Yarmouth ¢ 


Company. 

Ynyshir.—Penual English _Congregatid! 
Church; Mr. C. P. Jones, architect, Pent! 
Mr. W. Spratt, builder, Trealaw 
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E BRITISH SCHOOLS OF 
‘ROME AND ATHENS. 


|have received No. IV. of the Papers of 
fitish School at Rome and No. XVI. of 
nual of the British School at Athens, 
brmer has been in our hands for s 
hnd it is only through an oversight that 

The value of 
too well known 


1 which 


. or the topographer, are 
architectural 


more strictly artistic or 
it. 

No. II. of the Roman pape’ 
Inzie gives an account of the ‘ 
| Tombs of the Giants” of 
jed by the British School in 190! 
+ are the fortresses of a prehistoric race, 
jhe latter their family sepulchres. The 
hgo” in its simplest form is a rounded 
iLof more or less roughly-wrought masonry, 
Jning a corbel-domed central chamber 
nded by approximately semicircular 
and approached by a straight 
le from which diverge other passages 
lg round the central chamber, and 
lz by steps to similar upper chambers. 


Mr. D. 
uraghi ” 
Sardinia, 
9. The 


jl of such structures are sometimes 
jaed in. one mound, or connected k 
ja walls. The “Tombs of the Gian 


| are believed to be a developed form of 
Ic nsist usually of an elongated corbel- 
id cella with lean-to aisles, so constructed 
ne outline of a section through the entire 
lare forms a single curve. The aisle runs 
the inner end of the cella in a semicircular 
land on each side of the outer end is 
‘jted out hornwise so as to form a hemi- 
‘il approach to the entrance, the total 
hus resembling a Y. 
(No. III. Mr. T. E. Peet combats the 
it that the: false (i.e., corbelled vaults) 
piral ornament found in the megalithic 
ares of Malta are due to Aigean influence, 
ies in them an independent development, 
ipled in the similar structures of Spain, 
ny, and Ireland. 
Ashby contributes a further instalment 
i erudite and minute survey of the topo- 
ily of the Roman Campagna, in which he 
ivith the Via Latina from the Xth to the 
ith milestone. An article by Mr. A. J. B. 
ii discusses the artistic affinities of the 
i} in the Palazzo Spada, which are illus- 
by photographs, and another by Mr. H. 
t| Jones, the historical interpretation of 
Hot Trajan’s Column. 
initecturally the most interesting are Mr. 
)|Newton’s fine measured drawings of the 
barium of Pomponius Hylas, which is 
ibed by Dr. Ashby. It was built about 
jime of Tiberius by a freedman, who sold 
he spare niches to any purchasers who 
ijted themselves, and it remained in use 
j} reign of Antoninus Pius. The material is 
faced with brick. The walls and 
4} retain their polychromatic decoration, 
tins of which are reproduced in colour. 
)hre carried out partly in mosaic, partly in 
tation of shells and other materials, but 
Hpally in painting. The scheme comprises 
tpetural, floral, and mythological motives, 
Hlof them of great. charm. 
tlning to the Greek Annual, we find three 
1| of considerable interest to architects. 
jcomes the concluding account by Mr. 
1 (Dawkins of the results of the excavations 
il out at Sparta by the British School from 
flo 1910. Among the most recent finds are 
Ijmains of some Mycenwan houses, con- 
pd “of rudely-dressed stones without 
i/:, whilst for the upper part of the walls 
Bjwas clearly used. Fragments of wall 
il); show the usual Mycenwan manner of 
ig the interior.” Of more importance 
=) the retracing of the stages in the history 
anctuary of Artemis Orthia, whose 
e temple, datin from the [Xth century 
rebuilt about 600 B.c. and again about 
In Roman times such was the con- 
1! of visitors to witness the rites of the 


fas 


©\s, which included the trials of endurance 
Hlys at the altar, that the sanctuary was 
tally enclosed in an amphitheatre to 


« lmodate them, the temple facade forming 
Siage. Built into its substructure have 
ound many objects throwing light on the 
®| stages of the sanctuary, such as the 
Whals of the statues to the boy-heroes or 
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Bomonikat (though no statues have survived) 
and fragments of terra-cotta and stone reliefs. 
Some of these are believed to represent the 
archaic temple, whose pediment would appear 
to have been occupied by figures of two couchant 
lions facing each other. Paper No. III., by Mr. 
F. W. Hasluck, on the “ Latin Monuments of 
Chios,” is a survey of the remains left by the 
Second Genoese occupation (1346-1566), during 
which Chios was governed by a Genoese mercan- 
tile company. These consist of the citadel and 
other portions of the fortifications of the city 
and various architectural fragments, principally 
sculptured doorways, generally “ associated 
with the name and school of the ( ini 
family of Lombard arti 
in Genoa. Many of these, which are illustrated 
by photographs, are of great beaut In 
addition are many tombs, reredos and 
inscription tablets. 

The last article to which we shall call atten- 
tion is that by Mr. A. M. Woodward on “ Som 
New Fragments of Attic Building Records 
Two of these form part of the stele inscribed 
with the accounts of the Parthenon, and a 
third belongs to the Propylea records. -The 
former, as now reconstituted and taken in 
conjunction with a newly-interpreted papyrus 
record at Geneva, throws light on certain 
portions of the career of Pheidias. It is now 
clear that “the pediment sculptures were 
being made in the twelfth year of the work on 
the Parthenon, namely, 436-5 B.c.” This was 
two years after the charge had been brought 
against Pheidias for misappropriating the ivory 
(not the gold) of the great statue of Athena, at 
a period when in all probability he was living at 
Olympia and working on the statue of Zeus. 
It would thus appear that the pediment sculp- 
tures, though doubtless from his desi 
carried out in large measure by other se 
in his absence, and little more than nominally 
under his supervision. It will be remembered 
that the Eleans paid his bail to secure the 
continuation of his services, and it is not likely 
that he could have taken his long journey 
backwards and forwards very frequently, or 
that he can have cared to be much in Athens 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and unpopularity 
during the years preceding the trial which 
resulted in his condemnation in 432. For fuller 
information on these and other topics we refer 
our readers to the annuals themselves. 


2 Re eee 
THE 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Tur opening meeting of the Society of 
for Session 1911-12 was held on 
November 16, at No. 28, Bedford- 
square, W.C., when the President, Mr. Geo. E. 
Bond, J.P., delivered an address, in the course 
of which he said :— 

“Tt is with great diffidence that I appear 
before you for the fourth consecutive year as 
your President, and I feel that some explana- 
tion may be desirable in case there are any 
members who are not acquainted with the 
reasons which led to my again occupying this 
position. 

The negotiations between the representatives 
of the Society and the Royal Institute (in which 
I have taken a prominent part) being still 
incomplete, I felt it would be unfair to my 
colleagues on the Council to desert them at 
this moment, though I assure you that nothing 
but this fact would have induced me to have 
accepted renomination, and I am aware that 
the circumstances to which I have referred are 
the principal reasons which influenced the 
Council in renominating me and you in re- 
electing me. 

At present only the general principles of a 
Registration Bill have been considered and 
agreed between the representatives of the 
Society and the Royal Institute, and much 
arduous labour and thought will be entailed 
before its details are ready for presentation, 
but if the members of the Joint Committee 
to whom the duty of drafting the Bill has 
been delegated can be fully assured of the 
sympathetic and reasonable support of the 
members of their respective general bodies, they 
will be encouraged to proceed and to devote 
their best energies to the drafting of such a 
measure as will, when completed, satisfy a very. 
large majority of the profession. 

In regard to the effect which the negotiations 
with the Royal Institute during the past twelve 
months have had upon the Society, you will 
already have gathered from the Council's 
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Annual Report that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of our position, due to the unfortunate 
delay in the completion of these negotiations, 
the progress and development of the Society has 
been phenomenal, and but for the fact that 
we considered ourselves in honour bound to 
observe the spirit of the agreement tentatively 
entered into between the Councils of the Society 
and the Royal Institute (which at the time we 
anticipated would be at once concluded) and 
which compelled us to close the list of applica- 
tions for membership, many more members 
would have been added to the Society. 

I ought in fairness to say that the Couneil 
of the Royal Institute were not intentionally 
responsible for the delay referred to. You will 
remember that the negotiations culminated in 
the terms of an agreement being approved by 
the Council and general body of members of 
the Royal Institute, which agreement it was 
arranged ‘should be executed by the Presidents 
on behalf of their respective bodies, and only 
at the last moment was it found by the Royal 
Institute that under their Charter the Council 
had no power to enter into such an agreement. 

The only way that the Royal Institute 
could get over the difficulty was by drafting 
a Supplemental Charter which would give the 
Council the power to enter into this agreement. 

Tt is anticipated that this proposed Supple- 
mental Charter and the new by-laws will shortly 
be submitted for the approval of the general 
body of the Royal Institute, who, having already 
endorsed the principles involved, will, it may 
be hoped, feel bound to facilitate to the utmost 
of their power a settlement on the lines of the 
agreement previously referred to. Subject to 
the approval of the Royal Institute and ratifica- 
tion by the Pri Council, the whole matter will 
be submitted in detail to the members of the 
Society, in which case I feel ‘convinced ‘that 
they will in the same spirit recognise the wisdom 
and justice of renewing the approval which they 
gave it on a previous occasion. 

The first effect, therefore, of a Registration 
Bill will be to prevent any further addition of 
the unqualified to the ranks of those already 
practising, and the latter will by the natural 
process of elimination gradually die out, and 
this will necessarily be a matter of time. 

The second effect will be that none but those 
who have been properly educated and’ who 
possess the necessary qualifications and. are able 
to prove them will be admitted to practice, 
and as this is a matter which will affect the 
younger generation of architects it is obviously 
chiefly a question for them. 

It is therefore pertinent to inquire whether 
they desire Registration by Act of Parliament. 
A plebiscite instituted by this Society and by 
the Builder have proved that eight out of nine 
members of the architectural profession desire 
Registration, and it is fair to assume that very 
few young men voted with the minority, and 
that of these there were none who had spent 
years of arduous study and preparation for 
passing qualifying examinations; for these, 
speaking generally, are the chief sufferers under 
the present system, or rather want of system. 
There are many young men on whose education 
and architectural training considerable sums 
have been spent, and who: possess every quali- 
fication to practise architecture, who are 
obliged to remain in the position of assistants at 
about the average wage of a bricklayer, or who 
are even unable to obtain regular employment 
simply because the profession is overcrowded 
and there is consequently keenness of com- 
petition, so that the remuneration of the 
competent is kept down by the competition 
of the incompetent. 

You may further have observed that the 
more incompetent a young man may be the 
more likely he is to commence practice for 
himself at the earliest possible moment. 

Tf he has been found worthless by his prizicipal 
during the period of his apprenticeship, the 
result is that he is advised to try a change 
immediately the time expires, and if other 
architects find him equally incompetent as a 
junior stant, his only course is to open an 
office of his own. It then frequently happens 
that some indiscriminating member of the 
general public (who has no conception of the 
duties of an architect), actuated by a desire to 
do the young fellow a good turn, or more 
probably because he hopes to get his work 
done for a small fee, gives him some small 
commission, and, generally speaking, the 
completed work is so unsatisfactory that the 
client resolves never again to trust a young 
architect, and his reasons are made known very 
freely to his friends and neighbours. The 
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competent therefore suffer with the incom- 
petent,-and the small commission which the 
qualified young architect would like to bave 
an opportunity. of carrying out, and which he 
could. do in a manr calculated to secure 
further and more important commissions, is 
withheld, and probably given to a builder’s 
clerk or foreman, who, although he may not 
have any knowledge of art or even draughts- 
manship, will generally give his client what he 
expects at a reasonable price. It sometimes 
happens, however, that these incompetent young 
men have wealthy connexions, or it may 
be that their incompetence is the direc 
of the know of the fact that they wi 
be entirely dependent on their work for a 
livelihood, which knowledge makes them care- 
less and negligent in their student days. I 
know instances where such young men, having 
been given good opportunities, have, with the 
aid of “ ghosts,” whose services they could afford 
sted by good builders 


for them fair reputations, and they are now able 
to employ qualified assistants who are practic- 
ally responsible for every detail of the practice, 
except when it becomes necessary to exhibit a 
figure-head, and they will no doubt continue 
on these lines for , securing remuneration 
which rightly belongs to better men. I have 
two such cases in my mind at the present 
moment. 

The presence of such persons in the acknow- 
ledged ranks of the profession is a grave injustice 
to the earnest and thoughtful young architect 
who has devoted much time in acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of every branch of his 
profession. 

There are probably some thousands of young 
men in the United Kingdom serving their 
articles at the present time not an eighth of 
whom will ever attempt to pass any qualifying 
examination, and of whom a large proportion 
will go to swell the ranks of the incompetent, 
and thus depreciate to a great extent the general 
standard of ability and discredit the profession 
generally in the eyes of the public. 

A preliminary entrance examination would 
reduce this number by at least one-half, while 
another fourth would be eliminated by, an 
intermediate examination, and I am confident 
that’ every young man who | after years of 


pa 

that the time has arrived when his comp 
must be compelled’ to submit themselves 
similar test before being allowed to practise 

My personal observations and experience have 
shown me that the overcrowding’ of the pro- 
fession and the unfair competition to which 
qualified men are forced to submit is the direct 
result’ of the large influx of*incapable and in- 
competent persons into-the ranks of the’ pro- 
fession through the ordinary portals of pupilage, 
rather than’ the presence ‘of th other un- 
desirablés who combine the practice of archi- 
tecture with some other callings, If they are 
dependent on architecture for their livelihood 
and are without means or influence, their only 
chance of’ securing 1’ that class of work 
which does not call for either great skill or 
artistic merit is tovoffer' inducements by way 
of reduced tees, by this means obtain employ- 
ment, and frequently to compensate themselves 
for this they will further stoop to the acceptance 
of illicit commissions. 

To sum up. I would point out that it is. the 
fully-qualified young men commencing practice 
who have to bear the brunt of unfair competi- 
tion; therefore it is obvious, for reasons already 
ated, that it is presumably- the young’ men 
who will specially desire to support the Registra- 
tion poliey which, if successfully carried through 
will check such competition, and at the same 
time raise the status and general standard of 
practice in the profession. 

This will be effected bythe institution of 
aminations so graded as to first of all test a 
candidate’s general knowledge’ and aptitude for 
acquiring professional’ qualifications, followed 
bya further examination. by which means the 
unfit would be eliminated. leaving only the 
capable, to hope that, by the exercise of their 
talents, combined with strenuous and persistent 
study, they, may s the final test and’ thus 
qualify themselves for practice. Such examina- 
tions will not merely shut out the incapable in 
the early stages of their attempts in finding a 
career, but the knowledge that such examina- 
tions have to‘be passed would have the further 
effect of compelling the idlé and careless but 
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talented young men to diligently apply them- 
selves in their early days to the task of making 
themselyes profi , and would encourage all 
those qualities at that time in their lives which 
would tend to the ultimate benefit of themselves 
and their clients. 

ming, therefore, that the young men are 
need that the Registration polic a really 
practical attempt to solve their difficulties, and 
that its success is extremely desirable, I venture 
to point out that the only possible chance of 
carrying it through will be by earnestly support- 
ing the combined Registration Sub-Committee 
and approving the agreement to be entered into 
between the Society and the Royal Institute. 

There is another point to which little reference 

has been made, and one to which all our leaders 
attach even greater importance than to that 
of Registration, that the consummation of 
the suggested arrangements will be the first real 
step in the process of attaining complete unity 
in the profession. well-being of a great 
profession cannot be considered merely as a 
question of to-d or to-morrow, or even ten 
years hence; th is a long future before it, 
and it is with this thought ever in our minds 
that legislation is proposed. Looking ahead, 
your leade ea vista of long years of useful 
work, progress, and development, under the 
banner of one great institution, including 
within its ranks all bond-fide architects in the 
United Kingdom, strong enough to legislate 
within itself for the ultimate benefit of its 
members, and with sufficient power to compel 
their obedience to its moral edicts and code of 
professional honour, and by these means be 
able to enforce its reasonable regulations upon 
those outside, with regard to competition 
conditions and other matters affecting the 
honour and interests of the profession. Your 
present leaders are but laying the foundations 
upon which their successors (that is to say, the 
more able, earnest, and thoughtful of the young 
men of to-day) will raise and maintain the 
superstructure. 
s the attainment of such an ideal worth a 
little present self-sacrifice ? I simply ask the 
question, hoping it will be well considered by 
all before a definite opinion is expressed.” 

The ‘meeting was preceded by the annual 
of the students for the election of the 
Committee, and officers for the year. The 
Chairman of the students’ section, Mr. H. V. 
Milnes Emerson, A.R.I-B.A., presided at the 
students’ meeting, and was re-elected, as were 
also’ the meml of the Committee. The 
President of the Soicety, Mr. G. E, Bond, J.P., 
then took the chair, and the minutes of the 
previous meeting having been confirmed, the 
edings opened with the nomination of 
ix candidates for membership and five 
for the. register of students. The ballot for 
new. members and students resulted in the 
election of twenty-nine members and nineteen 
students.’ The President then handed to Mr. 
J. R. Leathart, the winner of the Society’s 
Travelling Studentship, 1911, the silver medal 
and a cheque for 10/., the latter being the 
balance of the award of 251. .The Hon. 
Auditor, Mr. . Ellis -Marsland, presented the 
Auditor’s Report and balance-sheet for the 
year ended October 31; 1911, and stated that 
there was’ an increase in the revenue over last 
year of 666/., due principally to the increase 
in the membership. the Membership Examina- 
tion candidates, and on the revenue from 
publications. 

The’general expenses had naturally increased 
somewhat owing to the maintenance of the 
establishment and new premises, but. there was 
nothing to call for particular comment in regard 
to the, expenditure, and the net-result y 
surplus for the year of 626/., which we 
for any year. 

The total surplus of assets over liabilities was 
2,626/., and the loan from 'the-bank had been 
reduced during the last fortnight from 1,500/. 
to 1,100/. 

In comparing one year with another they had 
to take into account the varying character of 
the work which the Council: was called upon to 
undertake, and it was satisfactory to find that 
the first: year of the Society in its:new home 
had. been the most successful of its existence, 
and the ‘action of the Council in thus providing 
for the needs of the Society. in the way of 
accommodation had been justified. R 

Mr. Marsland- proceeded ‘to -refer- to - the 
progress of the Society during ‘the past thirteen 
years as ‘shown by a chart which had; been 
prepared by ‘the Seere This; showed that 
the annual income had risen during that period 


a 
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from 7107, 10s. to 3,222/., the subscriptic 
from 559/. to 1,886/., the entrance fees fy 
81. to 7., and the membership from 530), 
1,076/. 


The Auditor’s Report and balance-gh 
having been unanimously adopted, the Preside 
addressed the members. 


>. — 


THE INSTITUTE ’ 
OF SANITARY ENGINEERS 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


“Tue annual: dinner of the Institute 
Sanitary Engineers was held on the 15thi 
at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C., when 
Presidént,- Mr. J. Martin, M.Inst@ 
occupied the chair, supported by Sir J. 
(Agent-General for Tasmania), Professor) 
Bostock Hill: (President Society of Medi 
Officers of Health), Mr. H. P. Boulnois (Chi 
man .of Council- Royal- Sanitary Institii 
Professor E. G. Coker, M.A., Mr. W. Whitak 
Mr. A. D. Greatorex (President Institution 


Municipal and County Enginec Mr. He 
Wakelam, Lieut.-Colonel Melville, Mr. Cuthh 


Brown, Mr. E. 'T, Hall, Dr. Wynter Blythy 
Mayor of Richmond, Professor H. Adams] 
H. Crocker, Mr, By 
and others, includ 


ary), 
ladies. | 

The loyal toasts. having been proposedl 
the President and honoured, 


Mr. H. Percy Boulnois 
proposed ‘Our Public Health Authorifie 
coupled with the names of Alderman By 
Simpson, J.P., Mayor of Richmond, and P 
fessor Bostock Hill. Mr. Boulnois. said 7h 
were sixty-two county councils in Englanda 
Wales,. twenty-eight metropolitan boroug 
1,155. town councils and urban disii 
councils, 657 rural district councils, and 7% 
ish councils, and these bodies with th 
s and officials were concerned witht 
well-being of the peoples.. As he knew ago 
deal about Liverpool, he might refer to 
large slum areas there, but he could addi 
the Liverpool Corporation had set to work 
do away with them. At a meeting off 
Liverpool City. Council’ the question off 
slum area me up. An Irish member Spe 
warmly inst a proposed demolition) @ 
concluded Every house you pull down 
nificent city leaves a hole in it Wh 
standing monument of disgrace to it” 7 


Alderman Simpson 

said that local authorities had been interest 
good deal with legislation in recent years” 
under the Housing Acts a good deal had Bt 
done in Richmond.’ Under the Town Plant 
Act, Richmond had come to a very desita 
agreement with their friends across the rivet 
attempt to preserve the amenities of the Than 
flowing through Richmond and Twickenha 
for they wished to preserve the amenities 
the district. 3 


Professor Bostock Hill 

alluded to the youth of the science of Real 
which had been born since 1875, but whielil 
developed so quickly. The great work bef 
sanitarians was to educate the public as 
what could be done if it took matters il0 
own hands. The public should become educa 
in the possibilities of hygiene, and he thom 
that was an important work, and that 10™ 
big advance was possible until the publi@W 
quite sure what hygiene could do for them. — 
looked forward to the formation of andl 
health authority, i.¢., the health authority 
well-informed: public opinion. 


The Hon. Sir John McCall ’ 

(Agent-General for Tasmania), in proposing) 
toast of the evening, i.e, The Institull 
Sanitary Engineers,” said he noticed that th 
were established in 1905, and had been doi 
good work in educating the people responsible: 
the public health of the country. He thou; 
that the members of the Institute should lt 
their qualifications recognised by the people 
the country. All sorts of people described tht 
nitary engineers, and a good mm 
* professional ” people called thems ves W 
they liked here. . While in Tasmania they P 
tected the public by Registration, here it) 
possible for a man who did not know one ent 
the tape from the other to call himself a surve 
because he dealt in property. He suggeste' 

men should nat be allowed to represent the 
selves as sanitary engineers unless they posse* 
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qualification. The public had as mucha 
to protection in the case of a man who 
jhimself a sanitary engineer as it had when 
| called himself a lawyer or a doctor. 


President, 

y, said he agreed with the remarks made 
J. McCall as to the necessity of protection 
people who represented themselves to be 
they were not. He was glad to say that 


istitute was. succeeding, and a very good 
had been made again this session. It was 


fmes said that there were 100 many 
jes, and he agreed, but there was a great 
%~ work for the Institute of Sanitary 
bers to do. A society like theirs had 
(functions to fulfil ; it had to consider the 
ts of its membe it sought to advance 
tional knowledge and to increase the 
| of its members to the country at large ; 
pove all, it was a society like this which 
(school of citizenship in which they learnt 
tractised the duties of loyalty, of hard 
pf discipline, and self-repression, by which 
pur country could retain her place in the 
jot of the nations. 


lor E. G. Coker, M.A., D.Sc.,' 


roposed the toast of “ Kindred Institu- 


i) Mr. W. White B.A., F.R and 
|D. Greatorex. President of the Institution 
cipal and County Engineers, onding. 


ir toasts were : “ The Visitors,” proposed 
| H. T. Wakelam, Past-President, and 
Yledged by Lieut.-Colonel Melville, Mr. 
rt Brown, and Mr. Edwin T. Hall; and 
) Press,” proposed by Dr. A. Wynter 


-—___-—@--___ 
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\GAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


a larger number than 
rticles are of special 
or instance, the old 
Northants, the fine gates 
ve illustrated last week (p. 577); 
decoration of the dining-room probably 
iblace about 1770. The work is an 
sje of the late XVIIIth-century style 
itent and similar in general style to 
sf Adam, but yet untouched by the 
(mannerism. ‘The ornament on both 
‘jnd ceiling of the Drayton dining-room 
#, and leafy, and has a happy freedom 
ile do not get in Adam’s rearrangement 
fentional moti, seful as these are. 
iling has the central fan of the type 
iii by Adam, but here again the detail 
‘formal.’ Another article, fully illis- 
i) refers to De Voorst, erected by 
ih IIT.. and presented to his favourite, 
1) Joost Van Keppel, the first Earl of 
rle. “The planning and decorating 
‘house of De Voorst was the means of 
ing King William’s taste for architec- 
Hid gardening. At Dieren and at the 
#{ had already shown examples of his 
Wwhile the alterations to Kensington 
Vand the vast work at Hampton Court, 
Ihe began soon after his arrival, are 
Nf what he could do in England. He 
'4 from Paris the services of the 
Hy capable designer, Daniel Marot, 
H been associated with various decora- 
Mrks for Louis XIV., and who was a 
ithe architect Jean Marot, one of the 
Hitors for the completion of the Louvre. 
Marot accompanied the King to 
1, but appears to have acted more as 
Yjon decorative matters than as archi- 
})An article signed by Mr. Guy Fran 


Art Journal 1s 


} 4 
ljand some of the 


iit to architects. 


H\concludes the number. The subject is 
fw London Museum in Kensington 
i) which will be opened soon. “In 
‘jion devoted to costumes efforts will 


ip to give life to the various acquisi- 
WJust as in thé Wallace collection, 
Ewhole suits of armour for man and 
e shown in realistic poses with every 
#) its proper place, so at the London 
§) figures will be dressed and placed 
tly in the vitrines equipped to receive 
4h some cas with furniture, fittings, 
Vhestic appliances of the da Scenes 
H reconstructed as truthfully possible, 
Wnine antiquity will be suggested.” 
HNditorial in the Burlington suggests 
| order to prevent the loss to the 
4 )of masterpieces now in the hands of 
.) owners the Government should 
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arrange for a reversionary interest in these 
at an agreed price, the scheme being that 
the owners should retain and ‘transmit to 
their he but sell only to the nation. The 
Salting Collection has come in for consider- 
able attention lately, but Mr Titchell’s 
article on the Limoges enamels is of excep- 
tional value, and most excellently illustrated. 


Elsewhere, Mr. D. 8. MacColl deals. with 
the exhibits now arranged in the Stevens 
Room at the Tate Gallery. 

In the National Review Sir Arthur 


Griffith-Boscawen brings forward the question 
of national aid for housing reform. He 
claims that the influence of the slum on 
health and character brings the matter with- 
in the scope of Government control, and 
suggests that it should form a part of the 
programme of the Unionist Party, basing 
this contention on the part they have played 
in the past in this movement. Apart from 
the political aspect the article is full of 
interest, as will ke seen from the few para- 
graphs we quote hereunder :— 


“Of course attempts to get rid of the slums 
have been made in most towns in the last forty 
years, and much excellent housing reform has 
ben carried out by enlightened local authorities 
and landowners. Here and there we see 
bordering on existing slums huge barracks, 
“block dwellings,” as they are called, not ideal 
residences for the poor by any means, for 
there is nowhere for the little ones to run about 
and pay, but at least they are clean and airy, 
with good sanitation and consequently a low 
death-rate, and these mark where even more 
pestiferous rookeries than any we have now 
existed a few years ago. But when all is said 
we have acres and acres of horrible slum pro- 
perty in most of our towns, the like of which 
exists nowhere else in the world that I know of. 

Under the Act of 1890 clearance schemes of 
areas or groups of houses so structurally de- 
ficient as to require complete replanning, which 
formed the subject-matter of Cross’s Act, are 
dealt with under Part I., the power to compel 
owners to repair individual houses or to close 
and demolish them is dealt with under 
Part II., while Part III. enables local 
authorities ‘to provide housing accommodation 
voluntarily (é.e., not in order to fulfil a re- 
housing obligation) whenever they are of 
opinion that there is a dearth of such accom- 
modation in the district. 

The London County Council and other local 
authorities have been deterred from an exten- 
sive use of their powers under Part I. by the 
excessive cost. Liverpool, indeed, is an excep- 
tion; thanks to the progressive policy of the 
City Council, a number of Part I. schemes hav 
been successfully carried out in recent year 
and the work’ is still going on, but the 
authorities admit that but for the cost much 
more might have been accomplished, and there 
is much yet to do. The Birmingham 
authorities, on the other hand, have preferred 
to rely chiefly on their powers under Part IL., 
compelling the owners of individual houses to 
put them in order, and they have been fairly 
successful in their efforts. Similar action is 
now being taken extensively by some of the 
metropolitan boroughs in London, but much 
more might be done by them. I do not myself 
see, however, how the procedure under Part IT. 
makes it possible to deal with large slum areas, 
where several acres must. be cleared and the 
whole requires replanning, though it i 
certainly a useful and inexpensive plan for 
dealing with single houses, or even a single 
row or court. In any case the process must. 
be a very slow one, and in the meantime our 
slums go festering on, a danger to the whole 
community. 

The first thing to do, in my judgment, is to 
recognise that the decent housing of the people 
is a national question, which can no longer be 
left lusively to local authorities and p: 
enterp Indeed, to unregulated p: 
enterprise in the past we owe the slum. We 
t go boldly to the State and demand State 
ance of a very material character. By the 
recent Development Act large sums are con- 
tributed annually for various objects of public 
utility, such as afforestation and the straighten- 
ing out of main roads. These objects are all 
good in themselves, but how much more im- 
portant it is to get rid of these horrible courts 
and alleys and houses unfit for human beings 
than to improve roads chiefly for the benefit 
of motorists! We ought to ask the Govern- 
ment for at least one million a year for hous- 
ing reform, and no money could be better 
spent. 

At the same time various amendments should 
be made in the existing Acts to remedy ascer- 
tained defects. It cannot be denied that not- 
withstanding the drastic provisions of the Act 
of 1890, the slum-owner gets as a rule far too 
much for his. property when acquired com- 
pulsorily by a jocal authority for the purpose 
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of an improvement scheme. The valuation is 
generally based on rental, and the rents a 
swollen by overcrowding; thus the slum-owner 


is rewarded for doing that which is most 
detrimental to the community. Nothing, 
indeed, pays so well-as to own a slum. The 


owner gets abnormally high rents so long as 
it ex and he does as little in the way of 
repairs as possible in the hope that before 
long his property will be condemned as an 
“insanitary area’? or part of one, and that 
then a beneficent local authority will come 
along and buy him out at a high figure.” 

The Studio has a copiously illustrated 
article on the Austrian Schools for Weaving, 
with a very full description of the methods of 
teaching decorative design in relation to its 


employment in this craft. The article on 
Japanese screens gives some very fine 
examples of well-balanced design. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. L. A. 
Atherley Jones, in an article entitled “A 


Servile War,’’ gives a brief history of the 
conflict between capital and labour, and con- 
siders some of the salient points in the 
problem at present confronting us. 

The Rothschild Tenement Houses for the 
working classes of Paris, described in’ the 
current issue of the Hnglishwoman, show to 
considerable advantage in comparison with 
those erected under the Peabody and other 
similar bequests in this countr Not only 
are the actual tenements thoroughly up to 
date in their fittings and appurtenances, but 
the whole organisation is carried to a pitch 
to which we are unaccustomed. In the well- 
appointed washhouses washing is undertaken 
for tenants at a very low rate, in the exten- 
sive kitchen on the ground floor both tenants 
and outside customers can purchase hot meals, 
and the bath establishment provides douches 
at a penny and kaths at twopence-halfpenny. 
There are rooms for medical consultation, 
where a doctor and two nurs: tend tw a 
week, advice costing the modest sum of five- 
pence; the nur live in the building, and 
are at the beck and call of residents at all 
hou as may be expected, there is a créche 
where the children are carefully tended during 
the absence of their parents, the attention in- 
cluding proper feeding and amusements and 
occupations suited to their years. Children 
attending school have at their disposal class- 
rooms, with teachers in charge at ‘certain 
hours, for preparation work, and_ short 
popular lectures are given when work is 
finished. Cooking and other domestic sub- 
jects are taught, and electric sewing machines 
help the women and girls with their work. 
The charge for all these aids is but 2s. a 
month for one member of a family, and half 
this sum for each additional one. This list by no 
means exhausts the various activities centred 
in the Rothschild building, which, it is esti- 
mated, will return 35 per cent. on its cost. 
The income will be funded by the trustees for 
the provision of similar accommodation and 
for other enterprises aiming at the improve- 
nent of the material condition of the working 
classes and their families. 

In Harper's Magazine Mr. Richard le 
Gallienne discourses on the old colonial vil- 
lage of Kingston-on-the-Hudson. In his 
favourite vein of happy paradox he claims 
that mere antiquity without the graces of 
architecture and historical associations im- 
presses him the more deeply. Castles and 
cathedrals, he avers, leave him cold, while a 
simple, unpretentious village, living its old- 
world life, rouses a keen emotion in his heart. 


a 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Ar the fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board on Saturday, the 
following matters were dealt with :— : 

Receiving-rooms for Measles,—The Hospital 
Committee recommended that arrangements be 
made to provide receiving-room accommodation 
for measles at the Western, North-Eeastern, 
Brook, and Grove Hospitals. The structural 
alterations required are estimated to cost about 
7001.—Agreed. 

Caterham Asylum 


A report was submitted 
on the arrangements for sewage disposal at 
this Asylum, and it was stated that as 
the result of negotiations the Caterham Urban 
District Council had agreed to lay a new 
drain and make connexions to take the sewage. 
on the condition that the Board contribute 
9007. towards the cost. It was resolved to ask 
the Local Government Board to sanction the 
proposal, 
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Private Street Works. 

An important point to householders has been 
raised in the case of Newquay Urban Coun 
Rickeard and Another(cu at ** Law Repor 
Under sect. 10 of the Private Street Wo 
Act, 1902, in making a provisional apportion- 
ment of the expenses, power is given to the 
urban authority to include “any premises 
which do not front, adjoin, or abut on the 
street or part of a street, but access to which 
is obtained from the street through a court 
or passage, or otherwise, and which, in their 
opinion, will be benefited by the works. 2 
In the case in question an apportionment had 
been made against the owners of certain build- 
ing lands. There was access to these lands 
from the streets, which were to be repaired, 
over two partly-made roads belonging to the 
owners; but in each case there were besides 
other means of access to the lands. The 
owners objected to the provisional apportion- 
ments, and the Justices held that the lands ‘in 
question had not a means of access ‘ through 
a court, passage, or otherwise.” 

The Divisional Court sent the case back to 
the Justices, as the case stated by them gave 
no indication of the grounds upon which they 
based their finding. The Court intimated that 
if the Justic onsidered that no means of 
access of grea’ width than that of a court 
or passage was within the section, that view 
would be erroneous, whereas, on the other 
hand, access by a public street would not be 
included in the terms ‘court or passage.” If 
the roads were public streets in process of 
development, then the apportionment would 
be wrong. The decision lays it down that the 
interposition of a public street between the 
street being repaired and the premises to which 
access is obtained prevents the section apply- 
ing; the access must be from the street, not 
down another street. 


Water for Domestic Purposes. 

In a recent case before a Judge of 
Chancery Division, Bristol Guardians v. B 
Waterworks Company, the Guardians 
claiming to have the water supplied to a work- 
house at a rent calculated on the annual 
value of the premises, instead of as heretofore 
by meter. The question turned on sect. 68 
of the Bristol Waterworks Act, 1862, which 
provides that “the company shall, at the 
quest of the owner or occup: furnish to eve 
occupier of a private dwelling-house 
sufficient supply of wa 
of every such 
price: paeebhe: 


the 


a) 
r for the domestic use 


occupier at annual rents or 
Ss Court held that it was 
impossible that an institution of such a chi 
acter should be deemed to be ‘a private 
dwelling-house”” within the meaning of this 
section, and that the claim of the Guardians 
failed. 

In some cases workhouses, and schools in 
connexion with such institutions, have been 
held entitled to the supply of water for certain 
purposes under ‘‘domestic purposes”? condi- 
tions—see, for instance, in South-West Suburban 


Water Company 7. St. Marylebone Union 
(the Builder, June 18, 1904); and Chester 
Waterworks Company vv. Guardians of 
Chester Union (the Builder, February 15, 


1908); but these decisions hav 
the words of different Acts of Parliament. The 
Waterworks Clauses Acis, under which the 
first case was decided, and the Chester Water- 
works Act, which governed the second ca 
only ‘contain the expression “ dwelling-house 

Even if the building itself is not strictly 
defined, other considerations often arise as to 
the character of the use the water is put to, and 
also the purposes for which the building is used. 
Thus in the Chester case some members of 
the Court of Appeal questioned whether 
Guardians could be said to run such institu- 
tions for “business purposes,” which in the 
Act were differentiated from  “ domestic 
purposes,” and a supply on a double basis was 
allowed in that case. 

It is such considerations and the different 
terms of the various Acts of Parliament which 
make water supply, even when intermittent 
itself, a constant source of litigation. 
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turned upon 


Kune’s Bencu Division—D: 

(Before Mr. Justice Hammron and 

Mr. Justice BANKES.) 
Builder’s Claim for Compensation : 
An Unfortunate Speculation. 

On Friday, the 17th inst., the Court heard 
arguments in the case of Wheeler v. 
Stratton, which came before their Lordships 


on the appeal of plaintiff from a decision of 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie, the Official Referee. 


ISIONAL Court. 


THE BUILDER. 


John James Whee! 


‘he plaintiff was Mr. 
Fender who resides at Woodford, 1 x 
who claimed from the defendant Mr. Richard 
Stratton, of Duffryn, Newport (Mon.), the sum 
of 8002. for work done and materials supplied, 


dama etc., in connexion with a building 
partly completed. 

It appeared that the facts found by the 
Official Referee we: us follows :— 

Mr. Wheeler was a build and the de- 
fendant was the owner of the site of a ware- 


house at Hammersmith. Plaintiff claimed 
compensation for work done and materials 
supplied and put on the defendant’s land. 
Mr. Worley, an architect, originated the 
scheme by which the work was to be carried 
out, and, briefly stated, it was that Mr. 
Worley’s son was to obtain the site, and a 
builder was to erect a building according to 
approved ns, and when complete, or at some 
particular stage, was to be a long lease at 90/. 
a year and the building was to be sub-let to 
tenants at rents to produce 500/. a year. The 
original scheme was for a warehouse, and on 
part of the ground floor a biographi theatre. 
Under that scheme the warehouse was to be 
let at the rent of 4007. and the biograph theatre 
at 1007. On April 10, 1910, at an interview, 
Mr. Worley mentioned the matter to plaintiff 
as a matter to take upon speculation, and 
suggested that he should build the warehouse 
and biograph theatre: Plaintiff was shown the 
plans, as well as the drawings for steel work 
prepared by Messrs. Drew, Bear, Perks, & 
Co., and it also stated that the estimated 
cost of the steel work was 4152. No specifica- 
tion was handed to plaintiff, but he v invited 
to start the work at once. It was part of the 
scheme that he should obtain an advance from 
a moneylender up to 3,000/., and the amount 
which the scheme was estimated to cost was 
4,000/. Plaintiff took away the plans and 
eventually sed to enter into the specula- 
tion. A draft of the building agreement was 
prepared, in which the parties were to be 
Mr. Worley, Mr. Storey (the intending lessee 
of the warehouse), and the plaintiff, and the 
draft stipulated that the building w: . be 
erected according to plans and specifications 
approved by the frecholder and intending 
tenant: In June the project of having the 
biograph theatre y abandoned, and the 
further plans necessitated an increase of steel- 
work. The weight ihat the steelwork would 
have to bear was stipulated in the draft agree- 
ment as being 2 ewt. to the square foot. Now 
Mr. wart, an architect acting in Mr. 
Storey’s interests, insisted that that weight 
shouldbe altered to 24 ewt. In July Mr. 
Stratton took the place of Mr. Worley as 
frecholder. On July 28 plaintiff arranged to 
begin building, and that was before he had 
seen the specification and signed the agreement 
which defined the rights of the parties. He 
commenced the work on August 2, and three 
days later the Surveyor to the London County 
Council received notice from plaintiff. He 
went to the place and set out the building line. 
On August 17 the plaintiff mentioned to Mr. 
Stewart (who was acting for Mr. Storey) that 
he had no specification, and that was sent him 
on’ August 27. Then plaintiff noticed that it 
contained matters which were different from 
the plans and drawings originally shown to 
him. In particular, the weight of the iron- 
work was increased. The plaintiff at once 
stated that he would have to put in more steel- 
work if he complied with it, and later Mr. 
Stewart came on the scene, and said he would 
not allow the use of the steelwork procured 
by plaintiff according to’ the original plans. 
Plaintiff at once communicated with Mr. 
Worley and said he would have to stop work 
until the matter was settled. On October 1 
r. Worley wrote to plaintiff and said if he 
would retire from the job he would do his 
best to obtain payment to him for the work he 
had completed. On October 8 the plaintiff 
saw Mr. Worley, and said that he would retire 
from the job, and Mr. Worley promised in a 
letter to have the job measured up. Plaintiff 
did no more work, and defendant, by his 
agents, proceeded to negotiate with some other 
builder to take over the matter. Later de- 
fendant’s solicitors wrote to plaintiff repudiat- 


Pp 


ing any liability, but saying that they were 
willing for a builder to take over the plaintiff's 
work. A new builder was obtained, but 


plaintiff had not been paid, and he claimed 
the value of his work, ete. 

The Official Referee priced the work for the 
purpose of the case at 6607. He found that 
there was no specification produced at the first 
interview between plaintiff and Mr. Worley, 
and he also found that whatever specification 
Mr. Worley had, it contained a clause to the 
effect that the steelwork should bear 2 ewt. 


to the square foot. The other half, he de- 
cided, was put in afterwards. 
He could see no breach of - agreement, 


whether equitable or legal. which defendant 
had committed which could give the plaintiff 
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any right to pecuniary compensation, Th 
was not, he thought, any unequivocal 
promise by Mr. Worley that plaintiff sho} 
be paid for his work, but all that there y 
was that Mr. Worley would do his best to 
the plaintiff paid by tie succeeding builk 
He, therefore, confessed, with no little 
luctance, that he would have to direct jw 
ment to be entered for the defendant. 

He could not but regard it as a someyl 
deplorable state of things, he said, that} 
result of the law was that the defendant] 
the benefit of the whole of plaintiff's We 
and did not pay a single penny for if] 
had, however, to decide according to the 
and briefly his decision was that, although 
found for plaintiff on most of the facts, 
did not think plaintiff had established im] 
a right to recoyer pecuniary compensation fp 
defendant. 

Mr. Meyer and Mr. Blacklock were for 
appellant, while Mr. G. A. Scott and Mr. Wf 
represented the defendant. ’ 

After the Court had heard Mr. Meyer 
some length, Mr. Scott contended thabl 
original speculation in this case was betw 
the builder and Mr. Worley, and was bef 
the present defendant came into the mati 
Therefore, plaintiff's claim should have 
against Mr. Worley. Could it be said 
even if the defendant did make a promise 
get what he could from the new builder 
had put himself under legal obligation to] 
the money in any case? 

Delivering his judgment, Mr. Justice Hai 
ton said Mr. Stratton came into this mal 
because he acquired the freehold after 
negotiations had been commenced. They] 
referred to the evidence and_corresponde 
at some length, and, in their opinion 
evidence before the Official Referee suppoi 
the conclusions to which had arrived, 
was, therefore, only nec ‘y to go bri 
into the story of the proceedings. It appea 
that at the first interview which Mr. Wo 
had with the plaintiff the latter was] 
that it would be worth his while to build 
this site under terms which could be arran 
with the freeholder, and the plaintiff was 
subsequently obtain a lease and then to gt 
a sub-lease to a party at a rent which we 
show a substantial profit. From the month 
April to July, 1910, no work was done on 
site, but steps were being taken to settle 
building agreement. It was quite plaint 
there v no ground for the suggestion t 
any kind of completed contract was entered! 
during that time. It was clear that thet 
tract was under consideration, and a Cer 
amount of discussion was going on as to det 
and plans. Defendant came into the ma 
on July 16, he taking the place of the inten 
freeholder, and after that Mr. Worley a 
for him. On July 27 the draft agreement 
approved of by plaintiff and the other pam 
and at that time it was contemplated that # 
would be a specification. On July 28 ib 
suggested that plaintiff should comme 
building, and he, in fact, entered on Augus 
and thereafter proceeded with his excayat 
and brickwork. For some considerable til 
was evident that the signature to the build 
contract on plaintiff’s part was contempla 
and down to the middle of August he 
engaged in building under the direction of 
Worley. Then the architect for the prop 
tenant came upon the scene and rai 
question of the strength of the steelw 
which, he said, should be greater, seeing | 
only one building was to stand on the 
instead of two. Thereupon, on Septembe 
plaintiff intimated that he would have to: 
the work because he could not comply with 
new demands. He did not, however, stop # 
but built the walls, until the building 
ready for the steelwo: Then he stop} 
The parties met and discussed’ the situat 
and plaintiff determined to go no further) 
the work. It appeared to be clear” 
plaintiff had been doing work on that 
which he knew belonged to somebody else 
the only reason why he did not execute 
agreement and carry out the work was ~ 
the specification, which, in the natural 0 
of things, would be requir was being alt 
against his will, and his grievance was Ui 
imposed a greater burden upon him) 
inference which it seemed impossible #0 
was that he did commence work om 
representation of anyone acting for 
Stratton, and that from any such represe 
tion it could be implied that defendant wa 
pay the plaintiff on quantum meruit. Wh 
an unfortunate instance of a builder comm 
ing work in the hope of securing aded 
payment. 

The next contention was that in the 
of October a transaction took place W 
amounted to an express promise by am #@ 
of the defendant that if the plaintiff W 
stop work he would be paid for the work ! 
it had been measured up, and that the 
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d be obtained from the subsequent builder. 
{letters which passed, however, amounted 
jo more than this, that Mr. Worley ex 
ied his willingness to do what he could 
hduce somebody—possibly the substituted 
ler—to make plaintiff an allowance for the 
| which had been done. It seemed to his 
jship quite impossible to spell out the 
ction as a promise by the defendant that 
iff should receive a reasonable or specific 
| and he saw no evidence at all to the 
f that in making these expressions of 
jwill Mr. Worley was acting for Mr. 
ton in any way. 
|. Meyer had tried to impress upon the 
[t that his client had been shabbily treated, 
|that_he should get his money from some- 
While the Court sympathised with him, 
could not unsettle settled law, and could 
jdisregard the rules which bound them. 
hat they could not d with the matter 
| to redress the plaintiff's wrongs. 
|. Justice Bankes concurred. It had, he 
(been a very disastrous speculation for the 
jtiff, and he had endeavoured to find some 
id upon which he could come to tne 
fusion that the law allowed him to find in 
iff's favour, but he had not succeeded. 
as bound to affirm the decision of the 
jal Referee. 
p appeal was accordingly dismissed with 


SE Bn genes 
| LONDON COUNCILS. 


jnes.—The Sub-Committee appointed by 
[Pubic Health Committee to prepare a 
he for the improvement of the Malthouse 
|| have submitted a scheme for 


te work, the cost of which, it is 
The 


cost 12,800/. 
Ing of new 


includes the 
repairing of 


scheme 
the 


jsuch scheme should be 
fed, and that the Surveyor be instructed 
lepare the necessary detail maps, par- 
rs, and estimates. At the meeting of the 
il the recommendations were deferred, 
was pointed out that if the Local Govern- 
Board did not approve the scheme, all 
iixpense and trouble involved in the 
jication of the plans, etc., would be thrown 
)) It was further decided at the meeting, 
i.e motion of Councillor Waterman, as 
led by Council Kitley, “That a Com- 
| be appointed to consider the question 
lle provision of a swimming-bath and 
ir baths, to bring up a report as to the 
| 
{ 


approved and 


1 and annual costs, and to suggest suit- 
ites.” The offer of the Limmer Asphalte 
iz Company, Lid., has been accepted to 
| and lay in, Lithomac on the roadway 
jn tho railway crossing and High-street, 
siuke, und to maintain same for five years 
i) 4-2d. per yard super. per annum, and 
{further period of three years at 4d. per 
super. per annum. An offer has also 
taccepted from Rocmac, Ltd., to supply 
y ‘*Rocmac”’ on the roadway between 
|} Richmond-road and the level crossing, 
i> maintain same for five years at 1s. 
jrd super. per annum. A plan has been 
‘\for Mr. A. Harvey for seventeen houses 
jen and Rosslyn avenues. 
tersea.—The carriageways 
jhnd Meyrick-road are to be repaired 
Hiranite macadam at estimated costs of 
‘ind 2441. respectively. The footw 
Huth side of Winsh g 
iid with the Council’s artific 
Vie kerbs reset and channellin: 
jpstimated cost of 133/. 
‘ibe extended at an estimated cost of 1201. 
iondsey.—The portion of Rotherhithe. 
})by the Union Oil and Cake Mills, is 
Hjrepaved at an estimated cost of 700/., 
fing the raising of the south path of the 
Hjeway. This will necessitate certain 
tions to the entrances of houses owned 
ms P. and this is to be done at a 
Wile cost of 75/. 
i jord.—A recommendation of the Hous- 
#immittee to the effect that an architect 


of Lavender- 


djusted, 
Electricity mains 


Hjointed for the purpose of preparing 
#) specifications, and estimates of cost 
}} to the proposed extension of the 


h 
Ul) was adopted at the last meeting of 
Slard of Guardians. In connexion with 
M} was agreed on a motion from Mr. 
Hithat the names of six competent men, 
H\ng within the County of Middlesex or 
jministrative County of London, should 
| ined and submitted to the Board for 
fo. 

#by.—The work. of making up Spring- 
Hid is to be proceeded with. The Sur- 
Yad been instructed to prepare plans, 
4pr making-up Windmill-street. Plans 
Hien passed for Mr. G. Jaggard for four 
"King George’s-avenue and Chiltern- 
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avenue, also for 
additions to the Wor 
road, 
Chelsea.—Application has been made by the 
New Patent “ Mostpowerful” Motor Spirit 
Company, Ltd., to lay a 4-in. iron pipe under 
Cheyne-walk, in connexion with the company’s 


ss Lucy Kemp-Welch, for 
ing Men’s Club, Rudolph- 


proposal to acquire a block of land at the 
corner of Milman’s-street and Cheyne-w lk, for 
the purpose of manufacturing motor spirit. A 


reply is to be sent to the effect that the appli- 
cation would be favourably considered in the 
event of the company acquiring the land in 
question. 

Croydon.—The Rural District Council has 
accepted the tender of Mr. EH. Yewen, St. 
James’s-road, Croydon, at 585/., for making 
up Hall-road, Wallington, Kerbing is to be 
laid on both sides of the road leading from 
Acre-lane to Wright’s-row, and for a short 
length in front of the Duke’s Head public- 
house, at an estimated cost of 507. 

Fulham.—A letter had been received from 
the London County Council stating that the 
Buildings Acts Committee had considered the 
Borough Council’s suggestion as to advisability 
of formulatir a town-planning scheme in 
connexion with the development of the late 
Miss Sulivan’s Estate, but that they would 
not recommend the County Council to take any 
action in the matter. In view of this, and a 
report. with reference to the disposal of the 
estate at a recent auction, the Law Committee 
have instructed the Town Clerk to again 
approach the London County Council, suge« 
ing the expediency of adopting a town-planning 
scheme on the portion of the estate now unsold 
and which would, in all probability, be used 
for building purposes. The Surveyor has been 
instructed to obtain and fix iron fences in 
South Park at an estimated cost of 1301. 

Greenwich.—Portions of Westcombe-hill and 
Shoote Hill-road are to be repaired with 
unite at estimated costs of 161/. and 120/. 
vely. The margins of the roadway of 
uckwall-lane and  Tunnel-avenue, from 


redressed second-hand 


ard : Plans have been passed for 
Me; J. Chesson & Sons for additions to 
the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company’s 


premises, Blackwall-lane. 
Hackney.—The work of paving, etc., Holm 
bury-view and a portion of Hawkwood-mount 
is to be put in hand forthwith at estimated 
costs of 6847, and 332. respectively. Electricity 
mains are to be extended at an estimated cost 


of 907. Plans have been passed for additions 
to premi: Brunswick-place, Farleigh-road, 
West Hackney, for Messrs. J. Douglass 


Mathews & Son, on behalf of Messrs. H. E. 
Davenport, Ltd., also for a proposed frontage 


line of buildings, Leweston-place, Stamford 
Hill, for Edmondsons, Ltd. 

Ham.—At the last meeting of the District 
Council it was decided to promote a town- 


planning scheme to include a part of the 
Parish of Ham and a small part of the Parish 
of Petersham, and instructions were given for 
the ne y work to be proceeded with. 
Hammersmith.—The Council have approved 
of a plan and specification submitted the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for me g-up 
and paving Old Oak-road between Armstrong- 
road and East Acton Green. Part of the 
carriageway on the north side of the Broadway 
is to be repaved with wood at a cost of 304 
and the footway is to be repaved and a new 
kerb provided, at an estimated cost of 240/. 
This work is to be carried out by direct labour. 
Tslington.—Owing to the bad condition -of 
the 15-in. pipe sewer in Marquess-road, the 
same is to be abolished and a new 9-in, pipe 
sewer encased in Portland cement concrete is 
to be constructed in lieu thereof at an estimated 
cost of 1367. An electricity main is to be laid 
at _an estimated cost of 100/. 
Kensington.—The following streets are to be 
repaved with Kensington clinker blocks at the 
estimated costs mentioned :—Portion of Wall- 
rrave-road and Redfield-lane, 232/.; recessed 
roadway in front of Nos. 1-8, Hyde Park-ga 
; Holland-lane, 907. recessed roadway, 
gardens, 93/.; Calver' t, 80, 
ham.—Plans and estimates submitted 
by the Surveyor have been approved for the 
paving, at an estimated cost of 152/., of the 
passageway leading out of Sangley-road at 
the rear of Nos, 191-205, Rushey-green. The 
tender of Mr. J. T. Gloag, at 449/., has been 
accepted for kerbing, channelling, and making- 
up the roadway of Datchet-road; as has also the 
tender of the Globe Artificial Stone Works, for 
paving the footways thereof with artificial 
stone at 3s. 11d. per yard super. The Board 
of Trade are to be asked not to sanction the 
proposal of the London County Council to 
pave the tracks of their proposed tramways (1) 
from London-road to, Park-road, Forest Hill, 
and (2) from Forest Hill to Rushey Green, 
and the fareway between such tracks with 
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granite setts, in lieu of wood-paving, as desired 
by the Borough Council. Plans, etc., are to be 
prepared for paving and forming Arran-road 
as a new street. 

Maldens and Coombe.—The Chief Officer of 
the Fire Brigade has been instructed to con- 
sider the advisability or otherwise of providing 


a sub-fire-station for Coombe on the main 
London road. 
Southwark.—Alteraiions to cost 76J. and 


are to be carried out at the. 
Central Library, and tenders are to be ob- 
tained for the work. It has been decided to. 
offer no observations to a communication 
received from the London County Council ask- 
ing whether the Borough Council approved or 
disapproved of a proposal by Messrs. H. 
Langston & Co., 1, 2, 3, and 30, The Exchange, 
Southwark-street, S. for additions to a ware- 
house in Bowling Green-lane. 

Lottenham.—The Engineer has been in- 
structed to carry out the work of reconstruct- 
ing the culvert passing under Hermitage-roadi 
at an estimated cost of 400/, Tenders are to. 
be invited for carrying out the work of con- 
structing an underground convenience at 
Bruce-grove. The following plans have been 
passed :— . Arthur Keen, factory, Tariff- 
road; Mr. J. S. Alder, Vicarage, St. Benet: 
Fink, Walpole-road; Mr. J. H. B. Foss, ad- 
ditions to St. Ignatius School, St. Ann’s-road ; 
Mr. 8. Clifford Tee, additions to Messrs. 
Gestetner’s Cyclostyle Factory, Fawley-road. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


renovations 30 


The Labour Market, Cape Colony. 


We take the following from the labour 
reports of the Inspector of White Labour, 
Transvaal, and the Government Labour 
Bureau, pe Town, for the month of Septem- 
joyere, TGHL = ‘ 

Cape Town.—During the period August 1 to. 
31 twenty-three plans were submitted to_ the 
City Council, of which six were returned to 
the architects, one withdrawn, four remain 
under consideration, and twelve approved, the 
approximate cost of the proposed work being: 
21,5757. , 

Engineering.—The amount of work in hand 
varied very considerably at different factories 
and at various periods during the month, but 
on the whole there is little doubt that a con- 
siderable “set-back” was experienced, the 
only work of any importance in progress being 
in connexion with repairs to shipping. 
Only very few local contracts were in course: 
of execution, and the direct consequence of 
this decrease of actiyity is that about thirty- 
five men have become unemployed. 4 

Stonedressing.—Very brisk. It is possible 
that work could be made available for a few 
more masons if the seryices of additional tool- 
smiths could be obtained. Any blacksmith 
haying previous experience of sharpening 
masons’ tools may be placed in. communication: 
with prospective employers on application at 
the Labour Bureau. Work is also available: 
for a monumental mason and lettercutter, 

Plumbing.—Very quiet. Rainy weather 
causing leakag afforded a few men oppor- 
ities of employment, otherwise there was 
ittle rk in progr 
ae tag Decorating. — Somewhat 
brighter, a number of small contracts being in 
course of execution, including the painting of 
the Drill Hall and Public _ Offi es. Regular 
employment is, however, difficult to obtain 
even at low rates of wages. 

Fibro-Plaster and Cement 
with no demand for labour. 

Bricklaying. — Moderately _ busy. Oppor- 
tunities of employment on good-class worl: 
appear to be incre 

Joinery and Woodwor. 


Working.—Dull, 


Quict. 


g Trades. 


There appeared to be a slight dec in the 
amount of work in progress, and seyeral hands, 


as well as bench hands, were paid off. A few 
timber ships arriving caused the employment 
of many temporary labourers. Little is being 
done for the present in the box-making section, 
and some of the hands w working on short 
time. The demand for journeymen in the 
building trade showed a slight improvement. 
Polytechnic School, Zurich. 

The Feuille Fédérale Sui; of November 8 

contains a decree providing a sum of 11,490.000 


francs (459,600/.) for the purpose of enlarging 
the Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich. 


Hospital, Lieben, Prague. 

Plans have been submitted to the Prague 
city authorities for the erection of a hospital 
in Lieben. It will consist of sixteen sections. 
and will have accommodation for some 500 
beds. The cost is estimated at 6,000,000 kronen 
(250,0007.). 
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PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
14,661 of 1910—Conrad Dressler: Power 


presses for the manufacture of tiles and the 
like. 

24,508 of 1910.—The Hiltruper Tarrazzo und 
Cementwaarenwerke Akt.-Ges.: Lining shafts 
with concrete. 

24,574 of 1910—Arnold Klarwass' 
for bending pipes and profile piec 

24,853 of 1910.—John Armstrong : Y 
tion of furnaces, ove: chimn nd the like. 

25,142 of 1910.—James Henry Lowry: Manu- 
facture of cement: or plaster, and structures 
thereof. 


Device 


Construc- 


25,195 of 1910.—Ernest James Hume and 
Walter Reginald Tume: Concrete pipes, 
columns, girders, blocks, and other structural 


material, and method of and means for manu- 
facturing the same. 

27,807 of 1910.—Ralph Pennington: Cements. 

28,736 of 1910.—George Crossley: Fireproof 
‘doors and the like 

2,574 of 1911.—William Robert Gerald Whit- 
ing: Strain indicator for use on any structure 
subjected to st or in connexion with testing 
and like machines. 

7,434 of 1911.—Hermann 
windows. 

7,975 of 1911.—Thomas Garforth Rhodes and 
Raymond Gaunt: Siphonic flushing apparatus. 

9,919 of 191i—Edgard Frankignoul: Means 
for constructing pile foundations. 


Nikolus: Sliding 


10.861 of 1911.—Harry Simmons, jun.: 
Window fastener. 
13,773 of 1911.—Heinrich Christophery : 


Manufacture of handles 
d the like. 
14,209 of 1911.—Carl Drewes: 
surfaces with mosaic-like effects. 
17,226 of 1911.—Friedrich Ehlers and August 


for windows, doors, 


Decoration of 


Rommel: Artificial stone composition for 
building and like purposes 

17,400 of 1911.—Frank Swan Howard: Roof 
joinis. 

17.577 of 1911.—Henry Davey: Weir and 


flood-gate. 
oS 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 9.—By Guo. Wicury & Sons. 

‘Simpson, Bue 7 
Abbey's-y 
The Plough p.h., 


November 13. 


By CraupE Lounp. 


Richmond.-—3, Duke-st. (s.), f., p. ...... 455 

Kingston.—l and 2, Wood-st, and shop 
adjoining, f. o r 590 

s wees 145 
By Towers, Exus, & Co. 

Sydenham.—High-st (Fox »nd Hounds p.h.), 

g.r. GOL, reversion in 58 yrs 1,120 

West Croydon.—18, Oakfield-rd. 510 

By Smons & In 
loothby, ete., Lincs. 
acres, f, - ri 41,744 
Watney & Sons. 

Mitcham, Si Tamworth-la., market: 
garden and building land, 14 acres, f. 2,100 

Westbourne Par! ‘Tavistoc 
2081. 10s., reversion in 5: 4,715 

By Epwarp Woop. 

Paddington—9 and 10, Yor ie 
g.r. 91., w.r. 621, 8s... 120 

Stoke Newington.—74, Cowper 500 

By Ventom, Buii, & Cooper. 

High Holborn.—Nos. 324 and 325, land 2, 
Middle-row-pl., f.g. rents, etc., '. ey 
reversion ‘ z 14,000 

dl. 237 (s.), u.t. 73 yr 
By C. W. Davies & Son. 

Hornsey —24, Park-av. North, wt. 91yrs., g.r. 

Sl 10s 303 
: 165 
Ts., g.r. 51, 2 160 
By J_C. Prarr. 

215 
590 
1,730 
410 
205 

By Mapprson, Mixes, & Mavpison. 

Yarmouth, Norfolk.—55, Middlegate-st., f., 

w.r., 3ll. 4s, oe 350 
—By Brarp & S yn. 
Westbourne-gr., and 29, New- 
ton-rd., u.t. 46 yrs. and 10 yrs., gar. 991. lus., 
Pp. 1,65 
6, Pembridge Villu 23450 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


TEE, EXUDE Dyk: 


East Ham.—High-st., f.g.r. 121., reversion in 


87 yrs eimai F meets £290 
Kentisn Town.—Queen’s-eres., rents 181,, 

w.t. 35 yrs., gr. nil 330 
Dulwi Alley: Claremont, u.t. 

‘ +P. g Shee 380 

By CHANcELLors. 
Richmond.—5, Old Palace-ter,, f., y.x. 501. ...... 595, 
By Rosrnson & Parrarv, 
ham. 370 
and 7 y 
841. 10s b ? 462 
57, Lillie- rd., u.t. 31 yrs., ¢ 

451 ae 300 
Newport, 

farm rents, 191 400 


Gillespie-rd.," 


stead.—Vernham-rd., 


sion in72 y 805 


By May & Rowpr 


35 and d (s.), f., y. Pees 

Hornse: und 33, Topsfield-parade (s. 

fy 6a. 4,400 
Kilburn.—7, burn-la. ); £. . 46 700 
Kensington.—8 and 9, Alma-ter 1,975 
Fulham.—1 t (o 

gar. 501. 8 1,700 

By J. A. & W. Tarr. 


Spitalfield 6, Great Pear og WAY. SQL, 525 


and 6, 220 
Clapham —76, Fentiman-rd., u.t. Sey 
71. 10s., p. i , 130 


Py Wat 

Southampton.—6 to 
12, St. George’s-r 
November 1¢ 


By Leoronp Farmer & Son 


Hampstead. Elsworthy-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 

r. 61., IT... 6 3 830 
|, Kilburn Pr 
, 350 
By H. Hooxry & Co. 

Notting Hill. St. Ann’s-rd., f.g.r. 91., rever- 
sion in 48 yrs. ... 180 
B45 
150 
2,000 

Clapham: 54, , Manor-s 

14, Little Manor-st., f., e., and w 1,000 


+¥ 


Hendon.—2I and 23, Bell-la 
ile 


Kennington Cook’s- 
Walworth. - (8), fas : 460 
Camber ngton-rd., u.t. 60$ 
g.r. 51 421, 18 é 245 
Old Kent-rd 
61. 10s., w 200 
Wandsworth. — 
255 
240 


By H. J. Bur 
Bethnal Green to 341 
(even), 


(odd), 
Flor: 


w.r. 391. 


180 
By Worsroup & Haywarp. 
Dover, Kent—31 and 32, Oswald-rd., f. 
31. 165, 490 
1,100 
1,350 
d 300 
3, Priory-st., f.. y.r. 30, $60 
29 to 37 (odd), 41, 43, and 45, Clarendon. 

f., wor, L451 12s... ua 1,540 
92, Snargute-st. and gar: 510 
land 2, St. John’s-pl,, f 210 
River-st., plot of land., & 215 


Contractions used in these list.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r, for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r, for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs. for 
years; In. for lune ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq, for 
uare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescents 
ay. for avenue; guns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr, for 
grove; b.h. for heerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 

offices ; 8. for shops; ct. toneodes BPS BonES NOs 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied D: 

trom the Offies to residen's in any part, SP the Gants inagaon 

&t the prepaid rave uf 19s, per y Fri 

Morning’s Pst in London and eo eae 
da, post-tree, 

=, Amel 


annun 
suburbs, 
per annum; and to all parts of 
w Zeuland, India, China, Ceylon, 


Au 


ble to J. MORGAN) should be addressed 
THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-strest, WOr 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, th 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowes 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fq 
which should be remembered by those who make use, 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 


£ a 
Best Stocks 113 
Picked Stocks for Facings 27 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£s. d. £8, 
Flettons .. . 110 6  BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 3 15 
312 0 Do. Bullnose ..... 4 0 


Best Stourbridge 


Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 


Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, 


Double Headers 13 17 
Ivory, and Salt 


One Side and two 


Glzd.Str’tch’rs 11.7 6 Ends we 17 
Headers ..... 017 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins,Bullnose, one End... ..... 18 7 

and 4s in, Flats 1417 6  Splays & Squints 16 7 
D’ble Stretchers 16 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best, 


s. da. 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, deliverel 
Thames Ballast. 5 6 » ” 
Best Portland Cen 


Best Ground Blue Lias 

Nors—The cement or lime is exclusive of th 
ordinary charge for sacks, 

Grey Stone Lime .......!.... 188, 0d, per yard delivers 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton at rly dy 


0 per ton, F 
0 ” ” 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Baru Sronz —delivered on road waggons, st 

Paddington Depot. a 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 

Depot e . - 

PorrLanp Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf ...... a 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Dept, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 2 

Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot, 
s. d, 8. ( 

Ancaster in blocks. 110  Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue ......... 210 

Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Freestone . 


Dale in 


blocks 24 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep0t. 8 a 
Scappled random blocks ... . 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depit. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft, super.)., es 3 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, to 24 in, sawn one side slabs 
in, to 2 in, ditto, ditt 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 

super.) ... 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto 

3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 

2 in, self-faced random flags ... 


2 
. a 
- gg 
andom sizes) a 


SLATES, 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

In, In, £sd In In, 

20x10 best blue 20x 10hestEur’ka 
Bangor .........13 2 6 unfading green 15 1 § 

20x12 ditto 6 20x12 ditto 18 7 | 

20 x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto - 
ditto... .13 0 0 16x8 ditto. 

9 20%10permanent 

6 

6 


£4. 4 


20x 12 ditto 
16x8 ditto.. 
22x10 best blue 
Portmadoce. Be 
168 ditto.. 


green . i 
1810 ditto 
16x8 ditto. 


TILES. 
At Bailway Depot. 


8. 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘‘ Hartshill” 


ing’ (per 1000) ...... 42.0 
Hip and Valley 
(per doz.)...... 7 
Best Broseley (per 
1000) ..... .. 50 0 
Do. Ornamental(per ( 
1000) .... co G | 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 | 
(per doz.) 0  Staffords. (Hanley] 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled (per 1000) .....s-r0ec« 42 | 
(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 | 
1000) . . 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... £ | 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
Woop. 


Buiipmne Woop. At per standard. 


Deals: best Sin, byllinand4in. £ 5, d. £8 d 
by 9 in. and 1Tin, 14 00 15 10 | 
Deals: best 3 by 9. .1310 0 1410 | 
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BUILDING—continued. 


date given at the commencement of euch 
\raph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
js Of those willing to submit tendsrs, may oe 
in, 
pemBer 8,—Leicester.—HAtt.—For the con- 
ltion of a public hall, proposed to be erected 
hnd adjoining Victoria Park and Regent- 

Specifications, quantities, and form of 
\r from the Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
pposit of 21. 2s. Plans seen at the office of 
frchitects, Messrs. Stockdale Harrison & 
| 7, St. Martins East, Leicester. 
}EMBER 9.—Essex.—ADDITIONS @ 
| and additions to South Ockendon Schools. 
tect, Mr. Frank W. nore 73, Duke-street, 
sford. Deposit of 21. Plans and speci- 
on and form of cont: ss ft the school. 
beMBER | 11—Cambridge.—ScHooLs.—Hrec- 
jof schools on ground adjoining Melbourne- 

Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 
from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
jthall, Cambridge. Deposit of 51 
PEMBER 11.—Glasgow.—ALrT 
tions at P; ck Depot. Pla: 
fs of tender from Mr. Jas. 
ral Elenpeer. 46, Bath-street. 
— Croydon. — 
—the Croydon B.C. invite tenders 
Irection of a disinfectin ation and cottage 
lictory-lane. See advertisement in this issue 
Bauer particulars. 
EMBER. 12.—Kilkeel.- 
yenty-two labourers’ 
lle cottages, and 
fications, and tender 
a Clerk, Board-room, 


Dalry mople, 


DISINFECTING- 


—Corraces.—Erection 
single cottages, seven 
fencing plots. Plans, 
forms from Mr. W, 
Kilkeel. Deposit of 


ecemBER 13. Willesborough. — ScHoot, 
The Kent Education Committee invite ten- 
‘for new Council school and for alterations to 
‘mg school premis See advertisement in 
Jssue for further particulars. 

MBER 14, — Epworth. — Apprrions.—F or 
Mions and additions at the Council school. 
qenee and form of tender from Messrs. 
&_ Gamble, architects, Bank-street- 
bers, Lincoln. Deposit of 1. 1s. 
EMBER _18.—Haslington.—Hovuses.—Brec- 
bf nine single dwelling-hou and nine sets 


m buildings, on the Haslington, Estate, 
Crewe, Plans seen, specifications and 
jtities from the C.C. Agent, County 
Je, Office, 49, Northgate-strect, Chester, on 


iit of 11 
jeceEMBER 18, — Wimbledon.—Appr110Ns.— 
(Wimbledon Corporation invite tenders for 


\jsed additions and internal structural altera- 
at the Isolation Hospital, Gap-road. See 
‘\ticement in this issue for further 
ula: 
\JEMBER 21.—Newauay. ETC.— 
jjrection of a_new cla . etc., 
school. Plan and specification with Mr. 
Andréw, Architect to the Committee, Bid- 
1) court, St. Austell. 
BEER 93.Ballvwalter.—Rrcrory.—For 
sjon of a rec Plans, spec 
jitions of cont from Mr. 
bl]. F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2, Wellington- 
i} Belfast. 
jiary 3, 1912.—Coleraine.—ImpRovem 


jisions ’and improvements at the ha 
Drawings and specification from Mr. 
pocorn to the Commissioners, 
Office, Coleraine 


ion of an electric power fun, capaci 

Mr, F. RB. Shaw, Engineer-in-Charge, 
station, Local Sanitary 
pecifications, etc., at 


Branch of the Board 


Ibmmercial Intellivenc 


Ihde, 73, Basinghall-street, E 
)|Date.—_Beckenham.—Hovs) -Brection of 
houses. Plans from Mr. J. Garrood, 
iject, F.S.1., Birkbeck- chambers, Holborn, 
| Dare. — Birstall,_Ex7enston. — Proposed 
Shion at the Infectious ies and Small- 
}Hosnital, in Owler-lane. J. W. Bur- 
{jarchitect, Birstall. Denos i of 11. 1s. 
uy SIRE NUN a Es.—Hrection 
i S emises at Caerphill Drawings 


{pecifieation seen, and quantities, on deposit 
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of 31. 3s., from Mr. W. Corn Exchange- 


chambers, Newport. 


H. Shute, 


No. Dare.—Dinas Powis.—Hovse.—Erection 
of a house. Quantities from Messrs. Teather & 
Wilson, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Andrews’- 
buildings, Queen-street, Cardiff. 

No Dare.—Hul —Pavition.—Brection of a 
cricket pavilion, for the Hull Coal Exporters’ 
Cricket Club. Apply to Mr. F. Myers, Hon. 
Becreter ys Northern-chambers, Queen-street, 

w 

No Dave.—Pare.—Hovss.—For building a 


house at Parc, near Bal: Plans, specification, 
and particulars from Me! Deakin & Howard 
Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, ion, R.S.0. 

No Dats.—Upper Bangor.—Hou! astohescrn 
of a house. Names to_the architects, 
Richard Davies & Son, Lic.R.I.B.A., Malini 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


November 27.—Birkenhead.—CyLinver: 
providing and fixing new copper af 
in connexion with hot-water supp. in tower of 
Workhouse Block, at the Birkenhead Union 
Workhouse. Specification from Messrs. EH. 
Kirby & Sons, eaekeee 5, Cook-street, Liver- 
is. 

« Sarlington.—Dysamo. Erection 
; D.C. dynamo, coupled to a re- 
ciprocating steam-engine. Specification from the 
Borough Electrical Engineer. Electricity Works, 
Haughton-road. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

* Decemper 4.—London, E.—Sream RoLier.— 
The Stepney B.C. invite tenders for supply of a 
10-ton steam roller. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

DEcEMBER 14,—Antrim.—WELL, ETc.—For sink- 
ing a well and erection of a pump at Oldstone. 
Specification from Mr. J. L. Clark, Clerk, Union 
Offices, Antrim. 

JaNvARY 15, 1912.—Bosnia.—BripGs.—For con- 
struction of a bridge acr the Narenta at 
Mostar. Deposit of 10,000 kronen (about 4171.). 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, H.C. 

JaNvaRY 29, 1912.—Christchurch (N.Z. 
Prant.—Hrection at the pumping-station of a 
suction-gas pumping plant, capable of lifting 
70,000 gallons of water per hour to a height of 
270 ft. Specification, etc., at the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, 
Basinghall-street, E.C. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

Novemper 24.—Portsmouth.—PAINnTInG.—For 

painting exterior of the Park-road depét. Speci- 

fication from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 


Portsmouth. 

Novemser 27.—Birkenhead.—PaintInG.—For 
external painting at the Union _Workhouse, 
Tranmere. Specification from Mr. John Carter, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 
Birkenhead. 

Novemser 29.—Hull.—Patntinc.—For painting 
upper part of Stoneferry Bridge. Form of 
tender from Mr. A. HE. White, M.Inst.C.E., City 


Town Hall, Hull. 

Novemser 29. — Pool. — Parytine.—For paint- 
ing and decorating works at the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. Drawings and specifications 
from Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 
—Paintinc.—For the 


Engineer, 


painting 1in portions of the 
County Lunatic Particulars at the 
Mr. J. R, rk and Steward. 


—PAaIntING.—For 
the High-street 


painting, lime-y 
West Washhouses. Specification from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
December 4.—Tipten.—Doors.—For 
the outer doors of Dudley Port, Burnt Tree 
Green, Bloomfield. Great: Bridge. and 
eker Hill Council schools. Mr. E. Richards, 
Secretary, Owen-street, Tipton. 

No Date. — Ashington. — FITTINGs, 
For the fittings and furnishings in 


altering 


ETC.— 


the new 


Council offices. Names to Mr. Osborne Blythe, 
architect, Ashington. 
No Dat —Haswell.—Paintinc.—For paint- 


3, for the Haswell Co-operative Pro- 


ing premis e u 
Ltd. Specifications from the 


vision Society, 
Secreta 
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ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


NovemsBer 25.—Bacup.—PAvin 
Thistle-street and Rose-street. Specific: 
quantities from Mr. W. H. Elce, A. ee Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, on deposit of 1. 

NOVEMBER 25, —dinburgh. ron a = Gonctedes 
tion of footpath along frontage of unfeued 
ene at St. Clair-street, and fencing at Calton- 


Plans and’ specifications from Mr. J. A. 
Wi iamson, A.R.I.B.A., City-chambers. 
Novemper —Tlford.—Pavine.—For_ paving 
of the High-road. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, 
M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, Chelmsford. 
eee 27.—Andover.—DRAINAaGE.—For the 


s at  Winchester-street. 


of premi 
R. W. Knapp, Borough 


eC eatin from M: 
Surveyor, ‘own Hall. 

November, 27.—Hillmorton.—Warer MArns.— 
For supplying and laying water mains. Plans 
and specifications from Mr. T. W. Willard, Sur- 
yeyor to the Council, Rugby 
*  NovemBerR 28.—Neasden.—Sewerace Works. 
—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for pipe 
sewers and incidental works at Quainton-street 
and Neasden-lane. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

November  28.—Swansea.—Sewer.—For the 
extension of the existing Port Tennant sea outfall 


sewer. Drawings, specifications, and form ot 
tender from Mr. R. H.- Wyrill, the Borough 
Engineer, Guildhall. Deposit of ‘AL. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 29.- Fae pata pease —MAtTERIAL.—For 


supply of road material. Mr. Willmot, County 
Surveyor, 6, Waterloo-street, Sines 
November 29.—Dunvan “-Mains.—For fixing 
and laying 200 yds. of 3-in. water mains, sluice 
valves, hydrants, ete. Plans, quantities, and 
conditions of contract from the Surveyor of the 
Council, Mr, T. T. Williams, Alexandra-road, 
Swansea. 
Novemser 30.—East Linton.—Warer Works 
—For constructing filters and clear water tank, 
and providing, laying, and. jointing cast-iron 
pipes therefrom to East Linton. Plans seen, 
and. specification _and schedule from the 
engineers, & A. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 
George-street, Edinburgh. Deposit of 11. 
NovemBer 30.—Failsworth.—Sewer.—For the 
construction of a sewer in Roman-road and 
Albert-street. Plans seen, and specification, 
quantities, and form of tender from the Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Failsworth, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 
NovemsBer 30.—Greenwich.—PavinG, ETC. 
For paving the roadway and footways of Bram- 


shot-avenue. Specification and plan seen, and 
particulars from the Borough Engineer, Town 
ll, Greenwich-road, 
Novemser 30.—Swansea.—Roaps, §& -For 
construction of roads, sewers, _surface-water 


ains on the Parkwern Estate. Drawings and 
cifications from Mes: Richard & Matthews, 
and mining engineers and surveyors, 
C route chambers, Sa nenone place, Swansea 
Quantities on deposit of 21. 2s. 
Novemser 30. — Westbourne. — Fiints.—For 
supply of clean hand-picked field flints. Mr 


Nor Surveyor, West Ashling, Chichester. 
nee {MBER 4. — Faversham. - Sewac 
struction of 


tank, per rooleitne filters. 
h- apes two outfalls, whar 
and fences. Drawings seen, and ‘specific 
quantities, forms of tender, and other particulars 
from the Borough Surveyor, .Mr. S._ Perey 
Andrews, 20, West-street, Faversham. Deposit 
of 51 

D 
making-up and paving of p: 


eMBER 4.—London.—PavinG, Erc.—For the 
rt of Lessingham- 


avenue, ‘Tooting. Specification and drawings 
seen, and forms of tender from the Borough 
Engineer, at, the othe e of ie New Streets Depart- 
Wandsworth, S.W. 

rR 6, — Clacton-on-Sea. — Roap.—For 
Holland-road, Severn-road, and 
Central-avenue. Drawings, specifications, and 
i from Mr, D. J. Bowe, Surveyor, Town 


ton-on-Sea. 

:R 9, — Maidstone. —- Marertats.—For 
supply of materials. Specification and forms of 
tender from the County Surveyor, Maidstone. 

Decemper 13.—Dublin.—Serrs._For supply of 
paving setts: Mr. N: Proud, Secretary, Port 
and Docks Office, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


Public Appointment. 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised, . | 


Application 


Ralary. | to be in 


~ or WORKS 


Sierra Leone Government 
| 


| 
See advertisement in this issue ....-. 


No date. 


Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered. 


1 HOLD BUILDING LAND, BLET 
R, MATERIALS, anp FITTINGS 
TsHOLD PROPERTY, OXFORD-STREET, W.—At 
BITION BUILDINGS—On the Premises 5 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE, CLAPHAM—At 
‘HOLD PROPERTIES, FINSBURY—At the Mart 
‘HOLD SITE, SPITALFIELDS—At the Mart 


LEY—Park 


1 HOLD PROPERTY, UPPER NORWOOD—At the Mart 


DER’S axp CONTRACTOR'S PLANT, ENFIELD TOWN —On the Premise: 
HLS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Wincliester House, EB. 


or BLOCK or BUILDINGS 


he Mart 


| Alfred Bowy: 
Churchill & Sim 


Hotel, Bletchle; 
Hooker & Webb 


the Mart 


‘| Debenham, Tew: 


& Jones 


Geo. Wigley & Sor 


Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & “Bad deley 


Debenham, Tewson, Rich rd 


rds on, & Co. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Por some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 

advertised in this number : Competitions, iv. ; Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. ; Public Appointment, xvi, ; 
ertain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
pind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


Auction Sales, xxii. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


Novemper 30.—Cardiff.—Tecunica, Instirure. 
—The Cardiff Kducation Committee invite 
alesigns and estimates for a technical institute. 
Dee advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 125l., 75l., and bol. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, F.R.I.B 
assessor. 

Novemser_ 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex 
Hosprtat.—The Joint Committee of the Hast 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward YVIl. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in_issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251, 75l., 
zand 601. Mr. HE. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., assessor. 

DECEMBER Bristol.—Pavilion _on_ recrea- 
ition-grounds. C not to eed 3.0001. _ Par- 
ticulars from Messrs. Packer & Co., Greenbank, 
Bristol. 

December 15.—Sofia.—New Municipan BUILD- 
inG.—See Competition News, page 508, 
Noyember 3. 

DecemBer 29.— Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
Bripcz.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60l, and 201. are offered. See adver- 
‘tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. 

Decemper 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,500/. Premiums of 151. and _101. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
‘the site on October 12. 

December 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DeEsIGNs FOR WORKMEN’s DwELLINGS.—Prize, 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, E.C. 

JANUARY 1, 1913. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
RENSIONS.—Limited _ to egal architects. 
‘Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

January 6, 1912.—Bolton. —Miners’ Federa- 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton, Premiums, 
50%. and 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
®.R.IB.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

January 6, 1912.—Stafford.—Pusuic LipraRy.— 
The Stafford Corporation inyite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A 
assessor. Second and third premiums | of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 11. Particu- 
‘lars from Mr. W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.B 
*. JANUARY 9, 1912 — Pusiic 
Hatt, erc.—The Spennymoor U.D.C. invite com- 
vetitive plans and designs for a public hall, 
market, and offices, etc. Three premiums are 
offered. See adyertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 9,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
Provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
4961.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

Janvary 31, 1912. — Australia. — DrsiGNns For 
FEDERAL Capita, City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3. 
a ReBRUARY 17, 1912.—ondon, E.C. 
‘Orrices.—The Port of London Authority 
preliminary sketch designs for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as a building site. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

JULy 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 3752. Conditions on application to 
‘the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
‘tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Dars.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposrp 
TRarving Cottece.—See Competition News, 
‘page 508, November 8. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
varagraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Novemser 24:-Brixham.—THeaTRe.—For con- 
verting a»portion of the market into a picture 
theatre. Drawings and specifications seen, and 
information from the architect, Mr. Fred Wm. 
‘Vanstone, Palace-chambers, Paignton. 

Novemser 24.—Dunkeld.—Houses.—The High- 
land Railway Company invite tenders for a 


@ 


block of four houses for workmen at Dunkeld 
and Birnam_ Stations. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. William Roberts, the 
Engineer-in-Chief, Inverness 

Novempsr 25,—Bala.—Ranc 
out of a rifle range at Gwas 
Plans, specifications, and information from Mr. 
Robert Wm. Davies, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, Carno, \ Mont. 


NovemsBer 25.—Blaydon-on-Tyne.—Hatu.—For 
erection & a church hall. Sylar from 
M Clark & Moscrop, FF.R.1.E » archi- 

Darlington. 
NOVEMBER 25 smote ney: —~Houses.—Erection 


of a pair of houses in Raglan-street. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Me: J. Haggas & Sons, 
architects, North-street, Keighley. 

NOVEMBER —Maidstone.—REPaIRs, ETC.— 
For drainage work and repairs at the public 
baths, and exterior painting oi the baths, 
Bo rough Suryeyor’s and Sanitary Inspector's 
Drawings and_ specifications seen, and 
Jars from Mr. T. F. Bunting, Borough 
Survey 

NoveMBER 25. MOR EO cya un UE Patace. 
—For rerting a part of the old school into 
a picture palace, etc. Plans and spec: 
at the architect’s offices, Mr. T. Roderi 
brook House, Aberdare. 

Novemser 27.— Alnwick. — Appitions.—For 
alterations and_ additions to Clayport House. 
Names to Mr. J. G. Burrell, architect and sur- 
veyor, M arkeh, Ple se-chambers, Durham 

Novemser 27,—Caersws.—HOvss, C- 
tion of nergy manager’s house and office at 
Penstrowed Quarry. P. and specifications 
from the County Broad-street, New- 
town. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

NoveMBer 27.—Egremont.—SHOWR0oM.—Erec- 
tion of a showroom, offices, etc., at gasworks. 
Plans and specifications at the Town Hall. Mr. 
Cowan, Surveyor to the Council. 

Novemser 27.—Oban.—Hovus The Callander 
and Oban Railway Company invite tenders for 
the tion of kippering-houses. Drawings seen, 
and specification from the Company’s Engineer, 
eGR street Station, Glasgow. Deposit of 
21. 28 

Novemprr 27. — Tynecastle.—Roorine.—For 
steel and glass roofing at workshop buildings, 
Tynecastle Supplementary School. Plans seen, 
and schedules from Mr. J. A. Carfrae, architect, 
3, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

Novemper 28. — Kilmallock. — Store, rv 
Erection of a coal-shed and general store. Plans 
and specifications at the offices of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, Plunkett House, 
84, Merrion-square, Dublin. 

NoveMBER 28.—Mardy.—CorraGes.—Erection 
of twenty-two cottages near the Mardy Hospital 
for the Mardy Building Club. Plans and speci 
cation from Messrs, Johnson & Richards, archi- 
tects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

* NOVEMBER 28. — Willesden. — Rustic Banp- 
STAND.—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for 
supply and fixing of rustic bandstand at Round- 


wood Park. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Novemser 29, — Audlem. — AppiTrons.—For 
alterations and additions to the Audlem 
Grammar School. Plans and specifications from 
Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, 
Newegate-street, Chester. Deposit of 1l. for 
quantities. 

NovVeMBER 29.—Hoole.—ScHoot.—Erection _of 
a new Coun School. Forms of tender 
and quantities, on deposit of I. 2s. and 
specification and drawings with the architects, 
Messrs. John H. Davies & Sons, 14, Newgate- 
street, Chester, 

Novemser 29.—Manchester.—Wat..—For re- 
building part. of the boundary wall between 
the Crumpsall Workhouse and the Prestwich 
{Design Workhouse. Particulars and form of con- 

at the office of Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, 
piece 23, Strutt-street, Manchester. Deposit 

NOVEMBER —CorraGr.—Erection 
of engineer’s ‘cottage. Plans and _ specifications 
from Mr. H. F. Mence, architect, 11, St. Peter’s- 
street, St. Albans. 

Novemser 30.—Aberdare.—THEaTRE.—Brection 
of an electric theatre for the Aberdare Cinemas, 
Ltd: Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 
ties, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Messrs. Johnson 
& Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Novemser 30. —Aberystwyth. ——ADDITIONS, ETC, 
—For proposed additions and alterations to Nos. 
27, 29, and 31, Queen-street. Plans and specifi- 
cations from’ Mr. J. Lewis Evans, a; 
tect and surveyor, 21, Great Darkgate- 
Aberystwyth. ‘ 

Novemser 30.—Aberystwyth.—Hovss.—Erec 


tion of dwelling-house, etc, in Que 
road. Plans and specifications from Mr. J. Te 
Evans, architect and surveyor, 21, Great D; 
gate-street, Aberystwyth. 

NoveMser 30.—Hull.—Anppitions.—For @ 
tions to the girls’ schools. Drawings and spe 
cations from Mr. J. Bilson, are hitect, 23, Pai 
ment-street, Hull., Quantities on deposit of 

November 30.—Liverpool.. See 
extensive alterations at the Territorial Qua 
and Drill-hall, Nos. 73, 75, 77, and 79, $I 
street. Plans and specifications, with quanti 
from the architect, Mr. J. C. Walker, W 
minster-chambers, C oeeual ements Liverpool 
%* November 80.—London, N.—ALTERATION 


The St. Mary Islington Guardians invite 
ders for 


itetnons, etc., at Receiving Ho 
N. See advertisement in 
rticulars. 

London, N.— PLAster 
y Islington Guardians @ 
tenders for. plastering walls, etc., at Infirm 

Highgate-hill, N. Sce advertisement im 
issue for further particulars. 

Novemper 30,—Troedyrhiw.—THEATRE SE 
tion of an electric theatre for the Troedyt 
Cinema Compa: td. Plans and specifica 
seen, and quantiti on deposit of 1l. Iss 
Messrs. Johnson & Richards, architects, Mer 
Tydfil 

‘DECEMBER 1,—Ebrington.— 
of a cottage. Plans and spe 
A. H. Callaway, architect, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

DecemBER 1.—Pontypridd.—Cuurcu, Fi 
Erection of proposed new church and instil 
Drawings and specification seen, and quant 
and form of tender from Mr. Edward Rees, @ 
tect and surveyor, Alexandra-chambers, | 
street, Pontypridd. Deposit of 21. 2s, 

December 4.—Batley.—ADDITIONS, ETC= 
alterations and additions to the elemeén 
schools in Mill-lane. Plans, specifications) 
quantities from Messrs. W. Hanstock & | 
Branch-road, fees 

DECEMBER — Greenwich. — REPAIRS. = 
repairs to ‘he: roof of the laundry at the @ 
wich baths and washhouses. Specification’ 
form of tender at the Borough Engineer's 0 
Town Hall, Greenwich. Deposit of 11. 18) 

DeceMBer 4, — Pontmorlais.—THEATREd 
tion of an electric theatre, for the Mer 
Kee Ltd. Plans and specification will 

P. Bevan, architect, Express-chaml 

Merthyr Tydfil. Quantities on deposit of 2h 

DecemBer 4,—Stanwell.—Home.—Brectiol 

home adjoining the Union Workht 

ations, plans, etc., from the Bos 

Architect, Mr. G. W. Manning, London 
Ashford, Middlesex. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 

DECEMBER 5.—Manchester.—EXxTENSIONS= 
extensions to the buildings at depot, Que 
road, Cheetham. Bpecincg an quantities, 
form of tender from Mr. J. McElroy, Get 
Manager, Corporation. Tramways 55, Picea 
Manchester, on deposit of 11, 

DECEMBER 5.—Tinsley.— reeaaece! —For 
tions and alterations to the Church of Eng 
day schools. Plans aan and_ quantities, 
deposit of 11., from Mr. G. A. Wilson, ard 
and surveyor, Hartshead-chambers, Sheffield 

December 6.—Aberfan.—Hovusrs.—Hreetio 
twelve houses at Yays-y-Gored, Aberfan, foi 
Grove Building Club, No. 2. Plans and sp 
cation from Mr, T. Edmund Rees, archi 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

DECEMBER __6. — Llanfachraeth. — ADDIT 
Er¢.—For additions, alterations, and repai 
the Council School. Plans and _ specifica 


CorTraGE.—Bree 
ifications from 
Union-chaml 


from Mr. Jos. Owen, F.R.I. , County A 
tect, Menai Bridge. 
%* DECEMBER 6.—London, N.W.—BATH 


Accommopation.—The. Metropolitan _Asy 
Board invite tenders for forming bath 
accommodation in isolation block at N. 
Hospital, Lawn-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
advertisement in this issue for fw 
particulars. 

* Di BER 7.—London, E.—Repams.—h 
George-in-the-Hast, Guardians invite tout 
sundry repairs at Workhouse and Infim 
Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E See adve 
ment in this issue for further particulars, 
%* DecemBeR 7.—Lon¢éon, E.—Sunpry Wi 
—The St, Geors -the-East Guardians } 
tenders for sundry works at schools, 
street, Upton Park, EH. See advertisemen 
this issue for further particulars. 

% DECEMBER 8. _—P 08T-OF FICE 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Publie # 
ings invite tenders for demolition of ol 
mises, and erection of new branch post-ofic 
sorting-office. See advertisement in this 18st 
further particulars. 
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WOOD (Continued). 
jrxe Woop (Continued). At per standard. 
|: best 24in. by 7 in, and £ s. d. £ s. d. 
jand3in, by 7in.and8in. 1110 0 1210 0 


he best 21 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in, and 8 in, 
seconds . 10 Oless thn best, 
j: seconds 1010 0 » 4 
jy in. and 2 in. 910 0 .. 1010 0 
Pay in and 2 in tye in, 900 10 0 0 
| Sawn Boards— 
nd I} in. by 7 in... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
100 = 


jor: bestmiddling Danzig At per load of, 50 ft, 
5 ms 


jnel(average specification) 5 0 0 0 
410 0 0 

MoiWiny 317 6 0 

Peaben (Gin to8in) 3.5 0 0 
ish balks .. 212 6 0 
ine timber (30 ft. average) 410 0 0 


|Jorvers’ Woop. 
(Sea: first yellow deals, 
by lit 3 
| by 9 in. .. es 
tens.2} in.and .by7Zin. 17 0 
Alyellow deals, 3in. bellin, 190 
Bin, by 9 in, 18 0 
tens, hi in. and 3in. by 7 in. 14 0 
| yellow deals, 3 in. by 
i. and 9 in. ... 14 0 
Yens,2hi jn.and 3 in. by7in. 11 10 
jarg: first yellow Gels, 
} by 11 in. 
‘gin. by 9 in. 


ens ..... 5 
‘1 yellow deals, 3 in. by 


ellow deals, 3in.. 


ens ....... 
lea and Petersburg— 
white deals, 3 in. Sey llin. mt 0 


OS000900 SoOSoSG SOD Co COCOoO 


jens : 
ine: deals 19 0 
i [2 in. thick extra. 0 10 


ecocoocoseS SSo000 SoS Co CoOooS 


regular sizes 44 0 
. 82 0 
jis, regular sizes 00 
pnts . 28 0 0 
(me—Planks perft.cube, 0 3 6 0 
ind Stettin Oak Logs— 
‘| per ft, cube. 030 9 
ibn 026 6 
iit Oak Logs, per fi, cube 0 5 6 0 
fimscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
| . 0 0 Sa, % 
OO ov 
fhogany—Houndras, ‘Ta- 
sp, per ft. super. as inch. 0 010... 0 1 1 
thd, Figury, por ft. super. é 
Oy 6rs-. 08 216 
inc “American, p 
}[r. as inch 0 010 Oo 1 0 
Jit load ... 8 0 0 2 0 0 
la Whitewood Plants, 
1 jt eube OA 20 BO 
i, Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
(7 in. yellow, planed and 
f 013 6... 017 0 
O40... 018 0 
OGD an YO 
0120... 014 6 
: 012 6... 015 0 
Herts. white, planed and 
lhed. 015 0... 016 6 
| 7 in, yellow, ed 
eaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 ... 018 6 
Zin »  » 0140... 018 6 
gin. white » 0100 2. O11 0 
1 7in. » 012 9 015 0 


ijn, at Ga. to 9d. per square less than? in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 

£5, 


Witeel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. : 
as ... UO Qin Ew G 
bd Girders, ordinary 

3. O-go i) O @ 
@hpound Stanchions 100%. 1200 
Ves, and Channels, ord: 

§ ctions 0 10 0 0 
vates 0 910 0 
#\ Colum: 5 

Whg ordinary patterns... 710 0 .. 810 0 
| METALS, 

| Per ton, in London. 
i £3. a £8, d. 
@in Bars .. 8100... 900 


iilishire Crown Bars, good 


Dhant quality 950 
Wilshire “ Marl = 

HJeel Bars 950 
on, basis price. 910 0 


H | 2 Galvanised. 
4 id upwards, according to size and gauge, ‘i. 
+ Black— 

Rhy sizes to 20 g. 

» wag. 

” 262. 

4 ja, Galvanised, 

B ly sizes, 6 it. by 2 ft. to 

0 15 


g.and 21g. 1510 uv 
1610 0 
Ha, Galvani wd fiat, best qual.ty— 


Bly sizes to 20g. . TSO) eas 
oe) = xganddig.is10 0%, — 
How Pacamee oo) Wat | 


THE’ BULL DER} 


METALS (Continued). 
Tron Ree ag 


Per ton, in London. 
ds merce andl 


olll 


Cut Nails, $ in. to 6'in....0 (es. 28 
(Under 8 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e. 
£ 


Pipe in co 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe . 

Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne . 
Silesian 


USISIEI 


11 


CorprEr— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin ” 


Copper nails 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin .. 
‘Trx—English Ingots. 
SoupeR—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


Itt 


A 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per | ae Delivered. 
dd, 26 oz. fourths 
32 02. 


15 oz, thirds 
fourths . 


34d. 
5d, 


21 oz. » 4a. 
5 Fluted Sheet, i5 oz, 344, 
26 oz. » 21 oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per | Ft., Delivered. 

Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Rolled, Oce- 
anic,Arctic, Muffled, 
and’ Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white . Bhd. 

Ditto, tinted 

* Not less than three crates. 


3 parses $ 


OILS, &e. £ s.d. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 1 
DUM » in barrels.. » 03 2 
Ss » in drums » 03 4 
Boiled ,, » in barrels... » 03 4 
es o8 » in drums ” 037 
Turpentine in barrels » 030 
» in drums OMse2 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 25 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry .. 2210 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per ewt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar per barrel 112 0 


VARNISHES, &e. Per gallon. 
8. 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 
Pale Copal Oak 

Superfine Pule Blastic Oak . 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 

Churches .. 
Fine Blastic Garr 


a. 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Gopal . 018 0 
Extra Pule French Oil . 110 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 018 0 
White Pale Enamel. 140 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
Best Black Japan... 016 0 
Oak and Mahogeny Stain Seog 
Brunswick Black eo Wao 
Berlin Black . i kOe=t0 
Knotting . ¢ 010 9 
French and Brush Polish 010 6 


———-- $————— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not: No notice can be taken of anonymous 
eommunications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any comuuission to a contributor to write an 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, i 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the ht to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any importaut architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 am. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some aha wea! 
eases and for special reasons. | 


*Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERDARE.—For providing and fixing new labora- 
tory fittings at the new Girls’ Intermediate School, 
Aberdare, for the Glamorgan Education C smmittee. 
Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, County Architect, Cardiff 

P. E. Gone, Carditt* . £367 2 6 


BROMBOROUGH.—For erection of Council offices. 
Mr. J. Clarke, Council Surveyor, 34, Castle-street, 
Liverpool :— 

J. Lee & Son, Higher Bebington, Cheshire* £1,895 


CAERPHILLY.—For installing low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus at the new Higher Elementary School, 
Caerphilly, for the Glamorgan Edu ation Committee 
Mr. D, Pugh-Jones, F.3.1., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

J. King & Co., Liverpool* ... -- £250 


CARSHALTON.— 


for the Urban District 


Council. Mr. W. Willis Gale, A.M.Inst.C.£. :— 


Making-up Park-avenue, 


S. Kavanagh 
W. Pei 
F. Potte . 
GW. Aedy.. 


e .. £247 147 
& E. Des, 
Wimbledon*. 246 4 6 


Pulling Down Cottage and Erection of Sheds and Stores at 
the Depét, Nightingate-road, and in rear of the Council 

Osi 
Truett & Steele £1,220 a 0) F. Potter . ! 
F. G. Law-ence 1,12 Smart & Son, 
®. J. Burnand Croydon* ...... 
R. Jones & Son 


CASTLEFORD,—For reconstriction of warehouse 
at Castleford, exclusive of plasterers’ work, for Mesere 
Lumb & Co.,Ltd. Mr. F, Scatchard, architect and 
surveyor, Bank-street, Castleford. Quantities by Mr, 
W. Hoffman-Wood F.Q.A., Leeds : 

Excavator, Bricklayer, and Me 

Gallagher ... sae 

Carpenters and Join 


Tp: “af 


Slater: W. P. Allison 
Plumbers and Glaziers ; : 
All of SST Row 
CHISWICK.—For relaying wood-paving in High-road, 


k (Gunnersbury ¢ 


ection), for the Urban District 
neil :— 


Price per yard | Annual equated 
| super. for work |charge for main- 
| specified with | tenance for five 
|free maintenance|subsequent years, 
| for three ye: per yard super. 


| Fou: our rth to eighth 
| Year per annum. 


Three years. 


Improved Wood 
Pavement Co. ... 


W. Griffiths & Co. 


T. Wood & Sons ... | 


Creosoted deal block 
itto, but each block dipped 
aid close-jointed. (3) by 
aid to bond and grouited with pitch 


(1) 8-in. to 9-in. b; 
paving, all a 
for half it: 
5-in. by Bi 
and tar only. 


5-in. by 
specified 


CLYDACH VALE (Glam).—For erection of a new 
transept, with classrooms and other work, at the Parish 
Church, for the Rev. W. Meredith Morris and Building 
Committee, Mr. J. W. Rodger, architect, Md, High: 
street, CarJiff. Quantities by architect 
M. Cole & Co, £1,954 12 9 

avies & 


Gist 


Da 
Boe 2 
Willia 
James 1,213 1 
J. B. Mundy 1,202 7 


1,385 0 0 1,094 14 0. 


1,049 14 10 


2 ame: 
8 Carditf* .... 
0 


CORNELLY (Glam).—For extensions and alterations 
to Cornelly Council school, for the Glamorgan County 
Council. Mr. ». Pugh-. Jones, F.S.L, County Ar chitect, 
Cardiff :— 

W. A. Jones, Bi 


gt Ae ve L784 


DROGHEDA.—For alterations and additions to 
Beaulieu House. Mr. S. Wilson Reside, C.E.. architect, 
re, Newry. Quatttities by Mr. F.S, Hall, 
., quantity surveyor, Dublin 
& Loc J. & RB Thomp- 
3 son, Ltd.. 
J Graham. 
i. H 


2,100 0 
2,046 0 


Were mpbell 
& Son.. 
T. Smullen & Sons] 4,150 0 


GILFACH (Glam).—For extending the Gilfach 
Fargoed Infants’ Council School, for the Glamorgan 
County Council. Mr. D, Pugh-Jones, F.S.I., County 
Architect, Cardi 

D. Davies, Donald-street, Cardiff* 


-- £849 


SSS 


pe 


SS 


| 
: 


ss 
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GRAYS (Essex}.—For the erection of an infants’ 
school at Grays, for the Essex Education Committee. 
(ix. Christopher M. Shiner, A.R.I.B.A. i 
surveyor, 10, Duke-street, Adelphi, W 
by Mr. G. Silvester, F.S.1.: 


[Pes Ame & 
00 Davi:  & 
W.E. Davey 
00 
00 
00 


5,149 00 
3 10 0 


Tas Hadinond 
Sons......... 5,425 0 0! Brown Bros.... 4, 


LEYTONSTONE. — For erecting two fire-escape 
staircases and various structural alterations in_con- 
nexion therewith at the Home of the Good Shepherd. 
Mr. Arthur Hogwood, architect, Eastwood-road, South 
Woodford :— 

H. T. Poole & Son, 8. Woodford......... £221 4 


LONDON.—For + 
Nos. 17 to 29 (inclu 
(inclusive), Block 
Crawford.’ Mr. A. E. Nightin 
Inn-chambers, London, W.C.:— 


Block C, Block D. 
Weeks. Weeks. 
Wyborn .. £3,491 00 4 
Leaper . 14 
F. Smith & Co. 7 
Small & Son.. 7 
Welchman & ‘Onmets 
Kirby 0 12 
Spinner 0 8 
West Q 20 
Coomes SR RNO 
Gutsellt OM = 
Roffey & Son! 00 = = 
00 68 in 
149700 9 2 


1,330 0 0 LOS $ 

[Architect's estimate, £1,938. Block G, 14 weeks; 
Block D, 20 weeks, or 5 per cent. on cost.] 
t Time to be 

§ Approximate estimate, £130 house. 


of static transformers 
tion to be erected at 
yaneil :-— 


LONDON.—For the supply, et 
and switchgear for the new sub 
Vauxhall, for the London Coun’ 


Static Transformers. 


W. E. Burnand & Co. 0 
i 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
High and Low Te 

Ferranti, Lt 0 4 
Siemens Bros 50 
Electric Cons’ ruction Co., Ltd. 7,408 2 11 

Electric and Ordnance Accessories 
Co., Ltd. .. 4 0 
Spagnoletti, L 0 
General Electric Co., Ltd. 0 
0 


nm & Phillips, Ltd. 
shgear Co., Ltd. 


LONDON.—For the enlargement and improvement of 
the Old Kent-road Schools for Phy ally Defective and 
Deaf Children, for the London County Council :— 

Alternative Prices. 
B 


Leslie & Co 
y Bros 
ik & Randall 
3 & ee Ltd. 

Bros. (London), 1-t.1 


W. Johnson & Co., Ltd 
. & C. Bowyer,'Ltd. ... 
Kerridze & Sho 


BILLS of QUANTITIES 
ELECTROGRAPHED 
Quickly, ACCURATELY, 


—Cheaply. 


E.G. BUCK, 16, Furmnival St., Holborn, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone: Holborn 2335. 


Established 1334. 
Telephone : 
2570 North. 


‘EMPERO 


THE BUILDER: 


IOREHAM.—For alterations and additions to the 
Grammar School. (Mr. C. Latham, architect, Dolphin- 
chambers, Su: 
J Barnes & Sons 
Bostel Bros. 


0] W. Willett ..... £2,241 15 0 
0|}McKellar & 
0 


Cc. G. Chet B 0 Westermon, 2,219 00 
Parsons & Sous 00|5 Curd, 

R. Cook & Sons 00 Shoreham*.., 1,962 12 4 
Gates & Sons . 00 


lation hospital, 
amning, aichitect, 


a, “Ashtor eral } 
Burfoot & Son £11, ie 00 


i rman & Co. 42100 
Kearley 00 

W.Beauchamp ie & B. Hai 
Messom & son 00 
Sons ‘ R. Love & Co. 00 


W. Lawrence 
& Son... 10,970 00 
EB. Hawkins & 


Mar tin, We 


oO. .. 10,786 14.1 
5 H. Hunt & 
J. anaes 3 10,499 00 
Con 
A. N. Cole 10,488 13 0 
McCormic 
Sons... 11,794 00 


F. & G. Fos- 

11,758 0.0 |S. 

stimate, £11, 

and contingencies not provided for in the quantities, 
£11,900. 


TONYREFAIL nm).—For erecting bound 
walls, etc., for the Cwmloi Council Schools, for 
Glamorgan County Council. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, M. 
County Architect, Cardiff : 

John & West, Llantrissant* sesssssseesee £806 


jks 


TRIPHIL.—For_ installiny low: 
apparatus at the Triphil Council 
morgan Hducation Committee : — 

J.C. Hitt & Sor ond* 


oressure hot-water 
chool, for the Gla- 


. £203 


UPPER WORT!_EY.—For erection of conveniences. 
Mr. W. T. uncaslire, ¢ ity Engineer, Leeds : 


J. Bichardaor' £116 


WOOLWICH.—For the eredtion of anew police: court 
Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F.R.I.B A., A itectand Surveyor 
to the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland. d, S.W 


Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey, 8, 
Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. 
W. Blay, Ltd........ 1, G.E. Wallis & Sons, , 
. Graham & Co.... 11,150 | 
i. Kent . 11,149 prostie @ & Co., Ltd, 
Hollowa. F&F. HH ,877 
(London), Ltd....  10,¢ 91 G. & Sons” 10,861 
Thomas & Hdy 10, Sabey & Son, Ltd 
J. Mowlem & € J. Grover & Son 


Ltd. 10,948 wrence & Son 
Holliday & Green- |Patman & Fother 
wood, Ltd. 10,939 | ingham, Ltd. 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. FE 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


[NOVEMBER 24, IQI1, 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and C. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materia 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehou 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mil 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terra 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge 0 


WT ET AT! 
USE WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICKS 


(Of the Finest Quality) 


FOR CONTRACT WORK? 
WHY ? , 

The Bricks are: uniform. 

Less mortar is required. 

Closer joints‘can be made. 

15 per cent. more bricks can be laid per day. 

Where light is required they need ‘no whitewushiage 

Saving of material and labour. 


SED BY THE MILLION IN GERMANY, AMERICA) 
AND IN THIS COUNTR 


pecan 


These Bricks are made by the 
GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD, 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 
and can be delivered in quantities of not less than 5,000 
‘within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 27/- per 1,000, net 
Send for Free Samples 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompt 
executed. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, Ev, 


Telephone : DALSTON I 
Many years connested 
the “late firm of Wy 

89 Lascetues & Co, I 


of Bunhill Row, 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, Wi 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS,  ““faue 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course: 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Foo 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied 


THE 


rench Asohalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted ia 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informatiol 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
GANNON STREET, E.G, 
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Design Placed First. 
By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A. 


FALSE ECONOMY. 


prevalent in our large cities. Attempts 
to deal with this have occupied their 
share of legislative effort for many years 
past, and, while a fair amount has been 
achieved, there is yet so much to be done 
that it has recently been proposed that 
improvement in this direction shall be 
transferred from municipal to national 
control. 

We have previously expressed the view 
that there does not seem to be any logical 
reason for the change, which would 
certainly, according to past experience, 
not be likely to lead to increased economy 
or efficiency, and would, in most cases, 


(See page 628.) 


distribute the burden of cost less equitably 
than at present. Speaking of cost, this 
is apt to be excessive owing to the 
marked respect in which the rights of 
property are held, Only if a building 
is an absolute danger can it be legally 
destroyed; any minor degree of injury 
to the community may hardly be 
regarded as depreciating its value, based 
on the rents that the ignorant and 
necessitous pay for it. Consequently, 
the owner has to be bought out at a 
value that disregards any responsibility 
he should bear as the possessor of 
property admittedly a menace to the 
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community. The ethics of this form of 
compulsory purchase, interesting though 
they may be, and the proper fate for slum 
property, are questions that have long 
been fairly definitely before the public, and 
we can leave them for the moment to 
consider other cases in which the fals 
economy of undue conservatism may be 
suspected. 

That the matter is not solely one of 
economics will have occurred to many, 
and must undoubtedly have been brought 
home to all readers of H. G. Wells’s book, 
“The New Machiavelli,” in which, after 
describing a group of three gaunt, 
dilapidated, and obsolete houses, he makes 
their unfortunate owner exclaim: “‘I don’t 
own these houses, the houses own me.” 
How many a house owner has felt this 
mood, even though he may not haye put 
it into words! How many a house owner 
is compelled to give an amount of time 
and attention to his obsolete and decaying 
yossessions that might, devoted to 
another business or profession, secure him 
an almost equivalent income! If he 
carefully deducted a reasonable wage for 
time expended, how often would the 
valance left to represent the return on 
his capital show a ridiculously low rate of 
interest! Even admitting the popular 
taste for house property, we find a general 
eeling of disillusionment and a sense of 
yurden weighing on a majority of those 
who have invested in any but good-class 
modern buildings. 

In all parts of London 
seen houses for sale at less than half 
what they originally cost, even when 
every allowance is made for the diminish- 
ing term of the leases. For, while street 
upon street is occupied in some way 
utterly different to that for which the 
buildings were originally planned, it is 
obvious that there must be more or less 
of makeshift by the tenants, and con- 
sequently some compensating reduction 
in rents. Thus from both the landlord 
and the tenant is an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of effort demanded, and it is this 
continual waste of energy that is so often 
disregarded in estimating the value of 
existing property. The tenant might, for 
example, be justified in paying 20 per 
cent. more rent if he could find a well- 
arranged home in the area to which he is 
limited, while the landlord would naturally 
be content with a lower rate of interest 
if his property gave him comparatively 
little trouble. 

Much has been laid at the door of our 
leasehold system, and it cannot be 
denied that it often acts as a deterrent 
to a rational treatment of obsolete 
buildings: but, at the same time, the 
numbers that have passed through their 
first lease and are running through their 
second, third, or fourth indicate 
emphatically the instinct against re- 
modelling or rebuilding if tenants can 
possibly be found who may mane 
to adjust themselves to the inconveniences 
of a habitation built in entire disregard of 
their mode of life. 

_ We would not desire to give the 
Impression that all old property is 
necessarily unsuited to modern require- 
ments. Many of the fine old houses of 
Mayfair and Bloomsbury are quite 
capable of adaptation to the needs of 
the present day, but further out in the 
Victorian suburbs there is a mass of 


there may be 
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property, not too well built, that can 
only be kept in use by a disproportionate 
output of energy and expenditure. It 
is this class which demands careful 
investigation with a view to forming a 
decision as to whether it would not be 
far wiser to undertake extensive rebuild- 
ing schemes. Ground landlords might 


the extinction of existing leases, and in 
granting a new tenure, so that the 
present obsolete buildings may be replaced 
yy convenient accommodation ; while, if 


the futile labour now inyolyed in occupy- 
ing and maintaining these obsolete 
premises, it will be found that rebuilding 
would mioré often be justified than is ¢ 
present imagined. 

In the United States a building is 
“scrapped ” without hesitation as soon 
as it is considered in the least out of 
date, and, though the conditions here are 
very different and preclude our following 
this example in its entirety, there can be 
no doubt that we incline to the other 
extreme and preserve our buildings when 
social and even economic considerations 
would justify their destruction. 

The matter is one of grave import to 
London and our other great cities, and 
we commend it to the serious attention 
of our landowners and holders of pro- 
perty. Put in brief, our contention is 
that it has never been studied on a really 
broad and comprehensive basis, and that 
such a study might materially modify 
the general view as to what is worth 
keeping and what it would be politic to 
replace. 


—__—_-~<-.—__—_. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE EAST. 


URING Mr. John Bege’s absence 
on leave the work of preparing 
the report for the year 1910-11 
on architectural work in India 

has devolved on Mr. Crouch, who was well 

known in London before he took up the 
post of Consulting Architect to the 

Government of Bengal. In his report Mr. 

Crouch reiterates the complaint made 

xy Mr. Bege that there was an in- 

sufficient allowance of qualified 2 

to cope with the amount of 
It may be due to this that so much of 

he official architecture in India appears 
to be so trite and uninspired; but we 
very much doubt if this is the real reason. 

The present education of the European 

architect tends to alienate his sympathies 

from all modes of expression not based 
on the traditions of Greece and Rome, 
and it is very rare to find the man whose 
ympathies are broad enough to throw 
off the predilections that have been drilled 
into him and start afresh to absorb 
impressions coming from an entirely 
different source. : 
_ Ina country so vast as the East Indies 
it is inevitable that the native traditions 
of workmanship and decoration must be 
relied on in the execution of the great 
majority of the buildings undertaken, 
and if these conflict with the conception 
of the architect the result cannot but be 
chaotic and unsatisfactory. We ought, 
therefore, to recognise native workman- 
ship as an essential factor, and, as there 
1s a strong and definite artistic tradition 
with numerous skilful exponents still in 


ssistants 
work in hand. 


help in accepting reasonable terms for 


all the proper reductions are made for 
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existence in the Hast, the impor 
architect will achieve far finer resp 
by basing his conceptions on this than 
trying to impose alien and exotic for 
on the native craftsman. 

We might instance the recent acce 
ance of the Byzantine style as a veln 
for imaginative expression as an exam) 
of the architectural suitability of) 
Oriental manner as a basis for the perso 
expression of the artist, and in like mam 
the very definite characteristics of the 
of Southern Asia in no way preeh 
the note of personality so essential 
modern architecture in its hig 
developments, provided the architect 
the master and not the servant of 
style in which he elects to work. 

Mr. Crouch’s report complains @ 
many able designs have suffered in th 
execution by undesirable alterations 
ie hands of the Public Works officers 
sharge of the work. This points Hf 
failure in organisation, but it also gives 
a hint that even at headquarters th 
may not be a full appreciation of 16 
methods and traditions. In the admm 
tration of such an extensive area as@ 
of our Indian possessions it is alm 
inevitable that there will be too my 
red tape, and that the mechanism 
government, with all its rigid rules 4 
regulations, will militate against freed 
and the intimate study of local matert 
workmanship, and conditions so essemt 
to the production of really W 
architecture. 

Seeing ee a 


NOTES. 
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$3 Tue chorus of appre 

The British tion with which 
Schcol at ‘ _ ae 
Rome scheme for the establil 


ment of a British Cen 
of Study in Rome has been recei 
colours the outlook of those who 
so long have been interested with 
optimism hitherto unknown. It see 
that at length a way has been fom 
and that a school not wort 
of our national prestige than if 
commensurate with our patent met 
will soon be inaugurated and on its 
to the fulfilment of our desires. 
Professor Blomfield points out in a Tet 
to the Times of November 23: “Mt 
than our generation will, of course) 
wanted to bring about such results, a 
as happened over 200 years ago Wi 
the French School at Rome, there arest 
[but must we be so sure’?] tO 
mistakes—disappointments ; but 16% 
be a great thing to have made a startya@ 
to have taken a step which may mt 
future have a far-reaching influence 
steadying the erratic and disordé 
methods of our modern architecture 


ess 


THERn is one consideratl 
which presents itsell 
relevant to the 
posals for a Centre in Rome, and th 
is of the precise extent to which studel 
will, by statute or practice, be subjé 
to authority and control as regards th 
work. We know that in the coums 
of the Royal Institute of British Archite 
there has heen growing a feeling th 
students do not contribute as mue 
they easily might (and with benefi 


Direction 
of Students. 
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mselves) to the common stock of 
ord and research. A student wins his 
ze—the Soane, maybe—and wanders 
jh to the accustomed shrines vowing 
do much and see what he may, and 
hams with many, or not so many, 
elated drawings and sketches, very 
tty i in themselves, it may be, but more 
jon than not of work which has been 
sured and remeasured (naturally, for 
8 presumably the best), and, prob- 
y, of no real use as a contribution 
ur fund of exact and definite know- 
pe. How much better, it is said, 
it the student, instead of meandering 
jag the beaten track, or, if his tempera- 
jlat dictate, into the many blind alleys 
j\ the _bypaths of research, should, for 
it of his time at any rate, suffer 
jection, or, more likely, gladly accept 
Pbiration and assistance, to the end 
1+ he may do something which is of 
Hnite value to the architectural com- 
Wnity as well as to himself! And it 
‘ms to us that, with the nucleus of 
‘trol which the proposed School will 
Iivide, that there is considerable likeli- 
bd that this opinion will grow in 
ength and ultimately prevail. 

| = 
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Anp, seen from this 
point of view it seems 
right enough. - Under in- 
Wigent co-operation, organisation, and 
Inagement, there would soon accu- 
late such a store of record that 
i) student of a little while hence would 
(rch in vain for something really 
grthy of a year or even a month of his 
bning life. And there is this to be 
Bed—it is the crux of the danger— 
Jt by just so much as the student’s 
‘rk becomes useful for the aggregation 
H such a mass of knowledge, by 
Wt so much does it tend to become 
lre irksome and consequently value- 
s to the student himself. At first 
Joubtedly it need not be anything 
the kind. But it is not difficult 
foresee developments that would 
duce that state of affairs, For 
Hitance, the fund of record as it grew 
Jald come to have value for comparative 
Arposes, and zeal on its behalf would 
sequently indicate that drawings 
buld be to constant scales and in 
ndard media. Again, stress would 
zeasingly be laid upon the archso- 
ical aspect, - -and so on. Finally, as 
)| have said, the work which the student 
Hjuld find to be of value as sustenance 
*|his individual temperament would 
ibome scarcer and, in cases, not to be 
‘ind. In short, the tendency would be 
Fllose sight of the fact that existing 
\dentships were by their founders 
ended to help the keen men to the 
velopment of presumably hopeful and, 
| us hope, individual abilities and 
ts. Precisely how far this tendency 
ald be developed and exactly to what 
V;ent it could be enforced would depend 
jon the interpretation which a court 
law would place upon the terms of the 
‘indet’s will in each instance. 


i/Danger of 
| Control. 
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THERE exists a type of 
mind—and we cannot say 
definitely that it is the 
] ist valuable—to which the mere presence 


Sitecessity of 
»\ Freedom, 
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of control, however exercised and to 
whatever end it be directed, is so galling 
as to vitiate any efforts which it may be 
induced to make. There are individuals 
to whom it is a psychological nécessity 
in their earlier years that they have 
some freedom just to “ lounge, "in the 
phrase of Mr. Bernard Shaw concerning 
himself. It is really dangerous to admit 
this fact perhaps in public print, and 
we do so only in duty bound at the first 
scent of danger to its due recognition. 
It is by no means certain that the best 
method of piercing to the essentials of a 
period, or of the art of architecture as a 
whole, is to study in detail some one 


work or two, or even to grind hard at 
many. That method may produce a 
Cockerell, but not pepeeunthy an Elmes— 


a Palladio perhe the 
vagaries of Christopher Wren. And some 
of the better men to-day know this, and 
it is on them and their memories of a 
vagrant youth that the student in need 
will have to rely. A man may go about 
seeing with roaming eyes and get the 
spirit of the thing without so much as a 
ketch, though he may lack that ability 
to transfer detail which has been the 
bane of the architecture of our century. 
It is for this man as much as for 
t. 
8 


mm 


hose multitudes of others that open 
udentships their 
founders. 


are intended by 


ARRANGEMENTS in con- 
» nexion with the recon- 

struction of the old Tontine 

building referred to in our 
issue of November 10, page 538, were 
advanced a stage further at the meeting 
of the Glasgow Corporation on the 
23rd ult., and we regret to notice that it is 
inthe direction so vigorously condemned 
by the President of ‘the Royal Institute 
in his recent address. The proposal be fore 
the Corporation was to appoint the City 
Engineer as architect for the recon- 
struction of the Tontine area affected by 
the recent fire. We presume that what 
is really meant is that the City Engineer 
will see that the buildings are properly 
constructed, while some “unnamed sub- 
ordinate on his staff will put in the 
architecture. Surely Glasgow architects 
must feel that this reversal of the normal 
order of things is in itself an insult 
added to their injuries. It is some small 
consolation to know that this proposal 
did not pass without opposition, but the 
old arguments of a “eapable staff,” 
and “why go outside and pay 5 per 
cent.?” carried the day against a 
counter-proposal to invite competitive 
schemes from city architects. The Lord 
Provost, while refusing to support either 
side, rightly pointed out that this was an 
important scheme, as it dealt with the 
old cross, the historic centre of the city, 


“ Official 
Architecture 
in Glasgow. 


and everything possible should be done 
to secure the best result. We fear that 
the preliminary steps do not promise 


well. 
ak ee ee 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Ar the Leicester Galleries there is an 
excellent. collection of pictures, designed as 
illustrations for books, by three of at once the 
most popular and most able artists of to-day 
in this genre. The meticulous method and 
fancy of Mr. Dulac are well known ; not less 
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so the quaint wit of Mr. Arthur Rackham. 
But we are perhaps mistaken in claiming 
equal popularity for the work of Mr. Cayley 
Robinson. There can, however, be no 
doubt the present exhibition will bring him 
into line in public estimation with his 
confréres of the adjacent rooms. It is fortu- 
nate in many ways that Mr. Cayley Robinson 
was chosen to illustrate “ The Blue Bird ” of 
Maeterlinck. His pictures do not possess the 
elements of ready wit and impish gaiety 
which are so immediately attractive in 
the illustrations of Mr. Dulac or Mr. Rackham. 
He is, to begin with, not a humorist, and 
his personal way of seeing things, his delicate 
poetic fancy, no less than his grasp of abstract 
decorative design, are not qualities likely 
to be immediately apprehended. Appre- 
ciation of art of this type isa matter of some- 
what slow growth and personal discovery, 
liable to develop, when it is found, almost into 
acult. Hisillustrations of “‘ The Blue Bird ” 
will lead the popular mind as well as that of 
the collector in the right direction ; and they 
will initiate a younger world, among whom 
the illustrated book will have a wide circu- 
lation, in a charm not less convincing than 
that conveyed by the play itself. But the 
qualities of Mr. Cayley’ Robinson’s art 
are shaped to larger issues than book illus- 
tration. The decorative form, balance 
of design, and spacious disposition of tones, 
as well as the knowledge indicated in his 
work of architectural features, will appeal 
particularly to architects. It would, indeed, 
be pleasant to find an artist of his decorative 
aptitude engaged upon some important 
mural scheme, instead of seeing the. rare 
opportunities of this kind which are offered 
surrendered to a type of pictorial express 
better adapted to book illustration 
edotal easel affair. Mr. Cayley Robinson, 
rue, has his mannerisms, but so had 
; de Chavannes and the majority of 
past mas who interpreted a generalised 
and delicate apprehension of things i in terms 
of colour and considered forms. 

The exhibition of the London Sketch 
Club is as lively and as casual as usual. 
Mr. Frank Reynolds, Mr. John Hassall, 
and Mr. Lawson Wood are pleasantly 
humorous in their various drawings designed 
for the illustrated weeklies or for the books 
of Charles Dickens or Mr. Kipling. Mr. 
Edgar Downs’s animals are interesting, 
but his play of sunlight through a lacew 
of leaves has scarcely arrived beyond experi- 
mental study. The pastels and other 
paintings of Mr. George Sheringham are 
among the most successful on the walls, 
illustrating a pretty fancy and attractive 
colour schemes. Mr. Dudley Hardy is 
admirably represented in his later and more 
serious mood; while the pictures of Mr. 


Montague Smyth, Mr. Edgar Pattinson, 
Mr. Joseph Harker (whose scenery for 


“Kismet ” and other plays has often enough 
suggested a gift for the more circumscribed 
medium of water colours), and Mr. Lionel 
Edwards deserve to be signalled out in this 
modest, tentative sort of show. 


2 


KING JOHN’S PALACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


At Southampton strenuous efforts are being 
made to preserve the historic Tudor house and. 
King John’s Palace, one of the best ting 
specimens of Norman domestic architecture, 
the owner of which has offered the property to 
the Southampton County Borough Council 
at a much lower price than could be obtained 
were the property taken down and re-erected 
in America. The Council have accepted the 
offer, and a Local Government inquiry is being 
held as to a proposed loan of 420/. to purchase 
the buildings. There are many points of 
interest.in the ancient palace, not the least 
being the chimney of the old fireplace, which 
consists of a flat projection on four corbels 
just beyond the beautiful double window. 
The rough chestnut beams of the roof have 
remained since the time when King John stayed 
in the building during his many visits to 
Southampton. 


Cc 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


HE annual Conversazione of the Architectural 
sociation was held on Thursday, Novemb 
at Tufton-street, and was a complete su 
7 gu numbering upwards of 500, were 
by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley (President) 
's. Horsley on the first floor gallery of the 
Museum. Mr. Gordon Craig had lent for the 
ion four models for stage scenes for 
eth,” and about thirty drawings for stage 
scenes, which were on exhibition. The models, 
which were illuminated, proved one of the 
greatest attractions of the evening. Mr. ig. 
who for the last eight years has travelled an 

worked in Germany and Russia, has done much 
to influence theatrical productions in Europe 
generally, and, in view of his proposed ne 


theatrical school, his exhibits were of interest. 
There were nt drawings on 


exhibition by George, Charles 
Ga 2, Philip Hepworth, W. J. Palmer Jone: 
and H. F. Waring, and the quality 
work shown more than compensated for 
the limited number of exhibitc 
The following exhibits were a kindly lent— 
Jewellery (Mrs. Margaret de Castro), jewellery 
and enamels (Mr. and J) Arthur Gaskin), 
silver and repoussé work (Mr. Harold Stabler), 
silver and jewellery (Mr. J. Paul Cooper), old 
Chinese bronzes (Mr. Matt. Garbutt), bronzes 
(Mr. Arthur T. Bolton), candlesticks (Mr. Erne: 
Gimson), pewterwork (M Walter Churcher 
and A, B. Yeates), drawings by Mr. Philip Webb 
(Mr. George Jack), art metalwork (the Artificers’ 
Guild, Ltd.), tapestries (Mes Martin van 
Straaten & Co.), embroidery and silks (Messrs. 
Warner & Sons). 
The Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club filled 
the first floor gallery with work by members of 
the club, The club exhibits were of a very 
comprehensive character, including wate 
ils, photographs, and some etchings 
e Vey, jun. 
m and adjoining rooms were taste- 
corated, and music was provided during 
the evening by Pitman’s Blue Imperial 
Orchestra. Refreshments were served on the 
ground floor by Mes: Harro 
Amongst those present were :—Mr. Leonard 


Stok P.R.I.B.A., Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., 
Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. T. E. Colleutt, Mr. Arthur 


Keen, Mr. W. Curtis Green, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
Mr. H. A. Hall. (Hon. Secreta: Mr. W. J. 
Tapper, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R. ir, H. V. 
Lanchester, Mr. A. N. Prentice, and many 
others. 

ORDINARY FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on Monday at No. 18, Tufton- 
street, Westminster, S.W., Mr. Gerald Horsley, 
President, in the c 

Mr. -Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced that 
the Athletic Club Dance will be held in the 
Wharncliffe Rooms on December 8, at 9 p.m. 
Tickets, includin ice 7s. 6d. each. 

The then elected as 
memb andsworth 
W.; and 


. B. Booth, Bayswater, 
M. H.C. Doll, Much Hadham, Herts, 


The President also announced that there is 
a vacancy on the Council, and that the Council 
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will} nominateja member to fill this vacancy at 
the next ordina eneralimeeting, when it will 


be -possible for, members to make further 
nominations, 

= The President proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Francis Sil 

A.A. a copy 


(description of Rome in 1450). 
agreed to. 

Mr. Arthur T. Bolton then read a paper, 
entitled “ Thoughts on Jacobean Architecture, 
which is given on pp. 639-650, accompanied 
by some of the illustrations shown by the 
lecturer. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on December 11 (com- 
bined meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club), when a paper by Mr. Alan E. 
Munby, M.A., R.I.B.A., would be read, 
entitled “Is the Texture of Materials a Fetish?” 

The meeting then terminated. 


ee 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
Annual General Meeting and President’s Address. 


The annual general meeting and smoking 
concert of this Society was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on November 16. The 
President (Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.) occupied the ¢ supported 
by the Lord Mayor (Mr. Wm. Nicholson). 
The proceedings opened with the President’s 
address to members and Associates of the 
Society, followed by the distribution of prizes 
to the students. 

The President, in his addre: 

y, a few words about ou 
y has lost this summer the services 
of its Secretary, Mr. Ralph Thorp, who has 
gone to Canada. Short as the time was in 
which he served as Secretary, he won the good 
opinion of all our members by his courtesy 
and efficiency, and our good wishes follow 
him. Mr. Whitehead, who has done such 
good work for the Sketching Club, has kindly 
consented to take his place. I kelieve he 
will not fall below the high standard of 
achievement set by his predecessors. 

The year that has j 1 has not been 
an important o: istory of our 
Society. But hap: which has 
no history, and the object of this Society is 
not to make history, but to go quietly 
on its way as a permanent and unpre- 
tentious guardian of the interests of 
architecture and architects in this province. 
It is in no sense detrimental to the Society 
that its name has not been in evidence in the 
newspapers, and I assure you that it has done 
a considerable amount of quiet, unseen, but 
none the less useful work during the session. 

There are points, however, of a more 
puklic nature which our Council might 
well take in hand in the near future, 
such, for instanc s a firm protest against 
the increase of official architecture, which i: 
becoming a menace to practising architec 
and which is costing the ratepayers and tax 
as so ably pointed out by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes in his Presidential address at 
the R. the other night—considerably 
more than if the work were put out in the 
fairer and more reasonable way to rate-paying 
and tax-paying architects. The public ought 
to be made to realise that they are paying 
more for what we may be pardonably per- 
mitted to term a worse article. : 

Another point which has been discussed by 
our Council more than once is the growing 
evil of builders who make their own plans 
with one hand and hold out their caps with 
the other to architects to give them work. 
It is a cardinal fact of elemental justice that 
a man cannot eat his cake and have it, and 
if a firm and united attitude were to be 
adopted by members of this Society it is 
reasonable to suppose that those misguided 
builders could be made by practical means 
effectively to see the errors of their wa: 
And thi brings me to the time-worn subjec 
of Registration, a subject which requires no 
arguments in its favour here. I own that in 
ny early days I was opposed to Registration, 

Xperience hi; taught me to be a 
thorough-going advocate of that policy. It is 
unecenary of ths time of doy: when every 
trade union to. Sines ound A ae 
which would aoe Se eae 

accrue to our profession by a 
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closer union and \a_ sterner discipline, ] 
ght to be impossible for an employer ¢ 
bargain for a less remuneration than th 
modest minimum prescribed by the Institute 
or for an architect to agree to such an arrange 
ment. It ought to be impossible that archi 
tectural work should be done—and ill done a 
that—by build plumbers, rent-collector; 
and undertake 

The Institute is moving slowly but surel 
towards this achievement. The policy wa 
ably advocated more years ago than probabl 
he cares to remember by one of our ex-Pres 
dents, Mr. J. W. Connon; and it has bee 
endorsed, I think, by every. who ha 
occupied this chair. Nearly 2,000 Licentiate 
have already been enrolled in the ranks'¢ 
the Institute. Thus a most useful elemen 
of solidarity has been obtained in furtherane 
of the policy of Registration. 

The amalgamation of the Society of Arch 
tects with the Institute seems likely to 
accomplished in the near future. This state 
man-like arrangement has meant self-sacrific 
and the exercise of much tact and commo 
sense on koth sides. The fact that su¢ 
qualities have been so fully shown in thes 
negotiations is a guarantee for the successh 
termination of the campaign for the statuton 
recognition of architects. 

The most important thing of all in co 
nexion with the profession is the provision ¢ 
education. Twenty years ago architectum 
education outside the usual office routine ¢ 
pupilage hardly existed. Much progress hi 
been made since then, and the proposed est 
blishment of a British School of Art am 
Architecture at Rome is another step i 
advance. Hitherto the winners of student 
ships have wandered, sketch-book in hand 
over Europe, filling up their time, doubles 
very pleasantly, but with little or no dis 
cretion or continuity in their efforts. Whethe 
Rome at the present day is the best plac 
for the study of living architecture is) 
think, open to doubt. But if we cannot a 
go to Rome, it is open to all students in thi 
province to attend the architectural school a 
the Leeds School of Art, where, under th 
direction of Mr. Coombs, a very thorougl 
and sympathetic teaching is to be obtained: 

This year the work of our students is< 
a high quality, but there is not enough of i 
Consequently, the competition has been pool 
although th which has been submitte 
has in nearly every case reached a suflicienth 
high level as to demand and to obtain] 
prize. 

The silver medal for measured. work goe 
to Mr ackenburg. The competition in th 
Design Class has been very keen. The sub 
ject of the pr suction was a diffi 
cult one, and two very elakorat 
designs for a stai and done in reinforeet 
concrete. The p goes to Mr. Voekel fo 
a carefully-constructed and well-worked-ou 
ings. Mr. Chadwick’s measure 
sketches form a very fine record of woll 
ably rendered, and the series of details from 
the interior of Kirkstali Grange are pal 
ticularly good. There was only one compeul 
tor for the essay prize. The subject Wa 
“Yorkshire Building Stones and Thei 
Influence upon Desig: The work of Mi 
Palmer, who is the author of the only essa] 
; has been adjudged to be of sufficien 
to obtain the prize. 

A review of the state of employment amon 
our members during the past year is not @l 
inspiriting one, and we have to record th 
departure from the province of some of ow 
number. Several firms of contractors, with 
henourable records behind them, have ceaset 
busin The feeling of confidence that wai 
in the air up to a few years ago seems to hav 
died away; people are marking time am 
hesitating to invest money in building enter 
prise. Nor are the census returns of tht 
current year for Leeds of an inspiring nature 
It is not good news to hear that the popula 
tion of the city is increasing now at a 1és 
rate than it was this time a hundred year 
ago. There were then probably not fiv 
architects, practising in Leeds, while nom 
there must be ten times as many. There is 
however, no reason why a manufacturing 
town should grow indefinitely, and there are 
many reasons why it should n And, after 
all, a city which contains nearly half 2 
million of inhabitants is a respectable unit 
Athens at the height of her artistic achieve 
ments, Florence, in the Renaissance, nevel 
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jined so many inhabitants; and it is 
ful if the London of Sir Christopher 
1 counted many more. It must be ad- 
jd that in artistic matters Leeds has 
progressed during the past year. The 
lng of the Art Gallery, the suppression 
| Curatorship, and the akolition of muni- 
| concerts may save a few hundreds to 
lates, but one is tempted to think that 
are economies bought at too dear a price. 
ho care for the few. remaining buildings 
hn older Leeds will deeply regret the 
ic treatment at. present being portioned 
jo Red Hall. As usual, the literary 
jmen have not spared us. Jn an ode to 
jtatue of the Black Prince the poet of 
fr alludes to Leeds as “a haunt of misery 


\loom,’’ while a sonnet in the Spectator 
ome hard things to say on the ugliness 
pds. In a recently-published guide-book 


Riding I find the following 
age :—It is questionable whether 
city, except perhaps Sheffield, 
lys to the railway traveller such a scene 
hideousness as is offered to those 
ending from the Bramhope tunnel, 
ng left only a few minutes behind 
ithe green and open valley of the Wharfe, 
lout towards the east along the filthy 
| Aire, from the summit of the viaduct, 
Kir Il-road.’? These 
otf make pleasant reading, but 
s well sometimes to see ourselves as 
see us. It is inevitable that the 
er who approaches Leeds expecting to 
lt a Vienna or a Paris should be dis- 
jnted. Nor has the claim yet been made 
he city that it is a health or pleasure 
). But it is a great manufacturing 
where nearly half a million people live 
k probably as hard as in any other 
in the world. And by reason of the 
ousness of their lives sunshine and pure 
ljould be all the more nec y to their 
ce. Only recently a profe speaking 
ffield, told his audience that smoke was 
al for the production of the best steel. 
rely, as Mr. Gladstone once said with 
ce to another matter in a place not a 
jjed yards from where we now are, “ the 
ces of civilisation are not yet ex- 
ed.’ And it is difficult to believe that 
e could not produce the best steel by a 
ijcleanly method if it was made worth 
ilhile of science to do s People have 
| so used to what is really a reproach to 
ilisation, or they are so busy in making 
, that they have come to regard our 
f-laden atmosphere with regret, cer- 
ii, but with resignation. The architect 
); from this nuisance perhaps more than 
(ther member of the community, for the 
}/ are disinclined to put up good buildings 
i) they know they will be shrouded in 
ithin a year after erection. 

n planning in our province has not yet 
il out of the region of talk into that of 
i\cal politics. A very generally-expressed 
‘|has been, however, shown that the new 
lly districts so rapidly growing up round 
jister should be-something better than 
ijrdid mining villages to which we are 
s}omed. 

| Halifax a competition, with prizes given 
ie local member, has been held for the 
Jan for improving the laying-out both 
4; town and suburbs. It is much to be 
id that a similar competition should be 
iin Leeds. There seems an opportunity 
when additional municipal «accommoda- 
s so urgently needed, and when the 
aary is embarked upon an_ extension 
, that the approaches to the Town Hall 
as a sort 


q 
‘ch stands in its inky cloak 
Himlet among the buildings of the world, 


Med by its own surroundings—should be 
Jed and improved. No street alteration 
i; kind has taken place here since the 
=| Hall was built, and surely it is high 
ihat the setting to the fabric which our 
irs wrought so well should be taken in 
li} 

"lve is now the chance for the correla- 
}if some of the more important of our 
¥| buildings. The obvious truth cannot 
H) often repeated that one fine building 
li ot make a fine ¢ ut the wise group- 
fizether of fine buildings not only doubles 
bilue of those buildings themselves, but 
\rovides the only elements out of which 
‘jely city is made. In an_ interesting 
ss which the City Engineer, Mr. 


= 
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Lancashire, read to the Association of 
Municipal Hngineers last: summer upon the 
development of Leeds he said, ‘“ Although 
recent, improvements have resulted in the 
sion of man, reets and buildings of 
th Leeds is tly proud, it cannot ke 
argued that reconstructions are more, if as, 
satisfactory as construction properly planned 
in the first instance, even apart from the 
extremely heavy extra cost. One is bound 
to realise that, in some cases, there has been 
no design be 
travelling facilities, no motive beyond the 
wider streets and the better buildings which 
have followed the widenings ; and some of the 
fine new buildings have been erected where it 
is impossible to appreciate properly the full 
beauty of the archite reation.”” 

Probably the most important building 
enterprise in this neighbourhood at the pre- 
sent time is the City of Leeds Training 
Gellege and its fleet of attendant hostels. 
There every care has been taken with the 
disposition and grouping of the various build- 
ings, and this forethought will, I think, re- 
sult in an interesting and satisfactory lay- 
out. There is every chance, too, that the 
suburb which will grow up around it will ke 
carefully and effectively planned. 

rst. time there is a Lord Mayor 
s who is connected with the building 
and we may rest assured that Mr. 
who is an hon. member of o 


w nothing remains but to wish you a 
asant and prosperous year. The happiest 
that a man can lead is an architect’s life 
if his interests and sympathies lie that wa 
And, I would add, the happiest architects 
are the provincial architects, for they usually 


have a greater range and variety in their 
work, and have more varied lay interests 
than is possible to Londoners. And, to 
crown all, they have the open country at 


their bi with all {that it means to a 
man’s health and spir Nor does it seem 
needful now that a traditional style is once 
more beginning to emerge from the chaos of 
clever eclecticism, and, now that-opportunities 
for study are so much greater, that the design 
of provincial architects should be measurably 
inferior to that of their London brethren. 

Although it is quite certain that we cannot 
all be men of genius, we can any rate, 
see to it that our buildings shall fulfil the 
sound and common-sense requirements of 
Inigo Jones and be “solid, masculine, and 
unaffected.”” We can put the best that is in 
us into our work, play the game, and mind 
our own business, and thus ensure happiness 
not only to ourselves, but to those who come 
in contact with us.’ 

The Lord Mayor proposed a vote of thanks, 
in which he remarked upon the necessity for 
the development of the city upon more broad 
and architectural lines. It was as easy, he 
said, to build well-designed buildings as to 
build “mere structures.” 

Mr. J. W. Connon seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

An entertainment, arranged by Mr. E. C. 
Spruce, followed. 


Manchester Society of Architects: Paris and 


Vienna. 


On November 22 Mr. P. Abercrombie, of 
the Liverpool School of Town Planning, gave 
a lecture on the contrasted development of 
Paris and Vienna. Speaking of Vienna first, 
he gave plans showing the development from 
the old medieval town which still remains 
in the centre. He explained how the old 
line of fortification adapted to form the 
Ringstrassem, and how, in laying out this 
street, opeu spaces were arranged opposite 
to and hetween their public buildings. With 
maps of the district he showed the open belt 
of country, well wooded and _ picturesque. 
which surrounds the town, and which is to 
be left unbuilt on for ever. The factories 
were placed on the south-east of the town; 
the prevailing north-west wind thus carrying 
away the smoke. 

Turning to Paris, the Roman cross roads 
had formed the basis of the modern town. In 
all the modern improvements, both of 
Napoleon and Haussmann, the vista had been 
the principal motive. In obtaining this the 
individual buildings were of necessity sul 
servient to the general lines, and in this way 


nd street widening for better > 
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Paris had always been more fortunate than 
Vienna. 

Mr. Abercrombie had many excellent slid 
of the buildings and stree A discussi 
followed, in which Messrs. Barker, Agate, 
Worthington, Corbett, and others joined. 


Liverpool Architectural Society: XVIIIth- - 
Century Architecture of Bath. 

A paper on “XVIIIth-Century Architec- 
ture of Bath’? was read on the 20th ult;, 
before the Liverpool Architectural Society 
by Mr. Mowbray A. Green, of Bath, Mr. 
A. Thornely presiding. Describing the con- 
dition of Bath in the end of the XVIIth and 
part of the XVIIIth century, he said 
ramped, dirty, and ill-fitted to receive 
the gentle and noble people who came so 
willingly to submit themselves to the drastic 
treatment which the doctors prescriked. The 
ity, standing upon an area of about 37 acres, 
cely larger than it had been in med 
eval days, but it was full of interesting houses 
of the Elizakethan and Jacobean periods. 
Of the builders of the early years of the 
XVIIIth century little was known, but in 
1707 George T began to build just outside 
the north wall of the city, and there still 
remained some interesting houses, in one of 
which General Wolfe was staying when he 
received, in 1759, orders to proceed to Quebec. 
John Wood, a Yorkshireman, born in 1704, 
came to Bath at the age of twenty-one, with 
large ideas as to rebuilding Bath, and the 
description of many and various buildings in- 
volved in the lecture showed how much Bath 
owed to him architecturally. Speaking of 
Wood as he was in 1754, some three months 
before his death, the lecturer said, he had 
been a busy man, commercially successful, but 
one who left behind him such a record of 
buildings as few could boast of. Twenty 
seven years previously he had found Bath 
emerging from the squalor of a medieval city, 
anid in the interval named he had seen erected 
some of the most palatial groups of which any 
city could boast. The planning of the part 
of Bath to which he devoted much attention 
marked the genius of a man who had laid 
out his schemes with a sense of nobleness and 
fine effect. Masterly and bold in design, he 
grouped up the fagades of his buildings so as 
to produce harmony and a feeling of prope 
tion, wand jhe added to the interior that 
ingenuity of planning and decorative design 
which had made them so full of interest to 
people of the present day. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association : 
Structural Ironwork. 

Mr. Harkourne Maclennan delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Structural Ironwork and Steel- 
work for Architects’’ before the Aberdeen 
Architectural Association in the Northern 
Arts Club, Aberdeen, on the 10th ult., Mr. 
James B. Nicol, President of the Association, 
occupying the chair. 

Maclennan said :—‘ Before turning to 
the practical part of my lecture dealing with 
details of construction, illustrated by diagrams 
and working drawings, it may be interesting 
to give a brief outline of the rise of iron and 
steel construction (some might like to add to 
this the decay and fall thereof), as, if we are 
to believe the concrete-steel designers, the art 
of steel and iron construction as applied to 
buildings is on its last legs. I do not agree 
with this view. Concrete-steel construction has 
undoubtedly a great future before it, but 1 
would venture to y that in the space of 
sixty years or so since iron construction was 
introduced the: s not been sufficient time 
to develop this method either as re- 


tt 


ds the strength and nature of the 
materials at; command. Our knowledge of the 
proper proportioning of steel materials is as 
yet far from complete, as witness the recent 
disastrous failure of the Quebec Bridge, where 
the best engineering skill in America proved 
insufficient. With respect to the improve- 
ment on our present materials, signs of this 
are already to hand in the increasing use of 
nickel steel, which is some 50 per cent. 
stronger than ordinary medium steel, while 
retaining in great measure the qualities which 
have rendered mild or medium steel so adapt- 
able to the needs of the engineer in the past. 

I am not concerned to uphold or belittle 
steel construction as against steel-concrete, or 
ferro-concrete, as it is usually called, because, 
I think, there is plenty of room for both; but 
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during a visit to Pavis six weeks ago I was 
much struck with the fact that all the large 
buildings in course of erection which 1 
happened to come ac mostly extensions to 


the great shops for which Paris is famous, 
(and these large shops nearly all appeared to 
be extending), more were being carried out in 
steel-frame construction than in ferro-concrete. 
I give this for what it is worth, but in France, 
which is justly regarded as the home of ferro 
concrete, it is at least king. 

Modern iron construction may be said to 
have begun about 1851, when the Great 
Exhibition was opened in Hyde Park, and 
the large glass and iron building now recon- 
structed and known as the Crystal Palace 
was thrown open to the public. The inven- 
tion of the rolled-iron H-beam about. this 
time gave a great impetus to the use of iron 
in buildings, for here was a simple girder, 
exceedingly strong and reliable, which archi- 
tects could use freely without having recourse 
to intricate calculations. For many years’ the 
framing together of rolled-iron beams and 
cast-iron columns was the standard iron con- 
struction, and this continued until about 
twenty-five years ago, when the construction 
of the Forth Bridge turned the attention of 
engineers, architects, and makers to the use 


of steel in place of iron, and in a very few 
years iron beams, etc., had disappeared and 
mild steel shapes had taken their place. For 


some time efforts had been made to find more 
trustworthy material than cast-iron for 
columns, and the new material was found to 
fulfil the conditions admirably ; but progress 
was for a time slow, because manufacturers, 
and especially British manufacturers, did not 
realise the importance of putting out proper 
handbooks giving the properties of their 
sections in detail. Probably the first step in 
this direction was taken by the American 
notably by Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps, 
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to the conscience or ignorance of the 
manufacturer or stock merchant; if two 
merchants stocked beams of the same material, 
dimension, and weight, the order naturally 
went to the man who said his beams could 
safely carry the most weight. 

The greatest’ development in the use of iron 
and steel in kuildings has undoubtedly been 
witnessed in America, where, owing to 
exigency of space and other requirements, 
there has developed the so-called “skeleton ”’ 
framework, and, later, the “cag construc: 
tion. The beginning of this construction in 
America may be said to have been about 1883, 
and it is sometimes supposed to have been 
an American invention; but this is hardly the 
case, as examples of skeleton’ construction, on 
a much less seale, certainly, but-having all 
the requisite’ features, are to be found in 
this country long before the ebove date. At 
Stoneywood Paper Works, near Aberdeen, for 
instance, iron-framed -buildings of several 
stories in height with thin panel walls are 
to be found bearing the date 1871, and at 
Union Works, in Aberdeen, there is a similar 
building which appears to be even older. At 
me time, full’ credit must be given to 
can architects and engineers in grap- 
with, and. successfully solving, the 
connected with the foundations, 


pling 
problems 
framing, and wind kracing of buildings of 


enormous height, whatever we m think of 
their work from the point of view of good 
and sound, truthful, building. 

American designers, having new problems 
to tackle, have gone about their work in a 
manner somewhat different from that. which 
obtains in our country, and their methods 
differ from ours in many details; but signs are 
not wanting that a ain similarity is grow- 
ing up between the Iwork executed in both 
countri and this is to be ascribed in some 
measure to the many excellent American text- 
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experiments and conclusions are righih 
regarded as classics, and it would be a matte 
for regret if our country should fall behind i 
scientific knowledge. 

It is of interest to note, however, tha 
Americans may have become rather sell 
satisfied until lately with their knowledge o 
steelwo: and a quotation from the Roya 
Commission Report on the collapse of Quebe 
Bridge may fitly close my preliminary 
remarks, viz. :— 

“The Forth Bridge was built on a systen 
not suited to the established Americal 
methods of bridge construction, so that it 
disinctivé features of design, construction, an 
erection were not followed. It is proper t 
add that the achievements of the For 
Bridge engineers deserve much closer stud) 
than appears to haye been given to them ii 


this continent. Me Hs ker & Fowle 
succeeded in erecting a structure whiél 
weighs considerably less per lineal foot tha 
the Quebec Bridge... . . It is tomb 
regretted that the stress sheets and ful 
engineering studies in connexion with th 


Forth Bridge have not been published. Ibi 
evident that the designers of the Quebe 
Bridge were compelled to work from expeti 
ence gained on much smaller bridges.” 

The lecturer then delivered his lecture 
which was illustrated by large working draw 
ings finished in colour. 


In the discussion .which followed ti 
Chairman, . Clyne, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Bam 
A.M.Inst.C.E., and others took part. 

eS ae 


MARYLEBONE MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS COMPETITION, 
Prruars the most noticeable feature 6 
this competition is the large number 6 
designs submitted, a number out of i 
proportion to the importance of the occasiol 


and this was followed in 1895 by books on steel construction lately put on the or to the value of the work to be executed, 
Dorman, Long, & Co., of Middles- market. 1e English text-book writer has to It is easy to deplore sucha sts ay 
i 1 cate Sara tere eee re 1s y to deplore such a state of things 
roug ij some extent neglected the architect’s require but mor rofitable + sek. a -cunen 
Present-day students who have innumer- ments, who has been compelled in con- ‘ rate Ppa eee eon, 
able handbooks to choose from do not realise sequence to get his information elsewhere. POSSibly a remedy that is within our powe 
the difficulties which architects had to con- This is a matter which I hope will soon be ee) _adopt. It appears to us that ti 
tend with twenty-five years ago, when, as remedied; the engineering profession owes position is largely created by those who am 
a rule, the best information to be had was a great debt to such Englishmen as Hodgkin- not sufficiently competent or sufficient 
a table of ‘ Joads on iron beams, the son and Fairbairn, and such Scotsmen as mature and experienced to deal with ti 
safety of such being an elastic factor due Gordon, Rankine, and Clerk Maxwell, whose problem in a really satisfactory mannel 
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Design Placed First. By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Design Placed First. 


im the total number of competitors we 
‘| eliminate all those who never had 
ithost of a chance of success the re- 
i ler would, we fancy, be found a sufficient 
asonable number against which no 
(laint could be made. 


| Th ze 


the acknowledged masters with so good 
a chance of success Would the average 
young painter challenge Sargent to paint 
a head or the ambitious young pro- 
fessional billiard player challenge Steven- 
son on equal terms? And if he did, how 


By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I. 


Pavan, 


B.A. 


the 
he 


often would he win? Would he think 
chance was good enough? Possibly 
would if the judging of billiards or of the 
painting of a head was conducted on the 
same lines as the judging of architecture. 
As long as the present unrertainty prevails 


| Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden: North Elevation. 


hough there are many causes of the 
iice of immature or incompetent designs, 
ijrobable that the element of chance is 
patest. So many unsatisfactory awards 
yeen made in recent yt so many bad 
‘js have won, that the whole thing has 
‘\to be regarded as a lottery in which 
fe may one day draw a prize if he 
Hhompetes often enough. ‘‘ You never 
H\vour luck!” is the usual way of express- 
)) The point is, you should know your 
| You should be quite sure that you 
§ino chance whatever unless you have 
'bne of the best designs. 


| present state of affairs is little 
Hlof a scandal. In what other] pro- 
#i—art, or craft, or calling—does 


‘betence or inexperience gaily challenge 


Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden : East and West Elevations, 


as to the general principles upon which a incompetent d 
competition will be assessed, 
ue element of chance 
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Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden. 


) long willan is good enough, and so waste their time some length to thi 


xist, and as long and energy in carefully elaborating funda- petitions for the very 
shall we find a large number of immature and —_ mer.tally wrong and impossible ideas. case in which the award appears to have Ii 
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Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis &2Bowden: Ground Plan, 
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Third Premiated Design, by Messrs. North & Robin. 
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made on some general consistent idea, 
with the result that quite one of the best 
designs has won. 

Too often we see cases in which, even if 
ie best design is selected for the first place, 
he ot premiated designs appear to be 
elected at random and, at times, to contra- 
ict one another. Here we are pleased to 
see that the assessor has followed out his 
, apparently made up his mind as to 
tht treatment of the scheme, and then 
d the best of those that adopt this 
general treatment, ignoring others which 
may possibly be more able designs in their 
way, but not in the way which the assessor 
is the right o 
is an intelligible position for the 
sor to take up. It tends to emphasise 


id 


selec 


asst 

the importance of obtaining the right idea, 
of concentrating on the ge 1 lay-out of 
the scheme; while it tends to discourage 


gas which have 


ne useless elaboration of de 
not been properly thought « 
of winning by the aid of attractive e! 
or details. 

We think that most of the competitors 


vations 


: seeing the designs, will agree that the 
ment selected by the assessor is 
3ut, even though they have 

as as to the proper treatment 
eas a whole, we think they will 
that out of those Mr. 

1 Cooper’s is decidedly the best. It 
is not quite so easy, howey to see why 
the other premiated designs were placed in 
their cular order and why they were 
pref to others on the same li 
Possibly there are determining factors which 
can only be appreciated after a more 
exhaustive analysis. 
A point which appears to have governed 
the whole scheme was the need to provide 
adequate and equally distributed light to 
the unusually large electrical showroom with 
the clerks’ off id to do this 
without unduly cing general con- 
venience of arrangement. The most obvious 
way to avoid making these rooms too long 
and narrow, or too lofty, was to light them 


on both sides. One of the chief points 
of the winning design is that in this matter 
it has arrived at the most satisfactory 


compromise between the claims of light and 
of the convenience of direct approach to the 
Council Chamber and direct communication 
between it and the large committee-rooms, 

has been effected without unduly 
ficing the size of the stair to that of 
the lighting areas, while providing Councillors! 
robing-room and lavatory exactly in the right 
place. 

It interesting 


to note the different 
attempts to adjust these two conflicting 
interests of convenience and light. Me; 
Wills & Anderson, for instance, by d 
necting the front from the back block i 
the basement and ground floors obtain more 
equally distributed light to the large rooms 
but, feeling the necessity of a direct approach 
from the entrance to the Council Chamber, 
they bridge over the central area on the 
first floor with a small ante-room. 

The effect, however, is rather cramped, 
and it would perhaps have been better 
if they had definitely made up their minds 
one’ way or the other. This is what has 
been done in the d by Messrs. A. Re 
Jemmett & G. T. MeCombie. 


is 
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East Elevation. 
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Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall: North Elevation. 


Here the desirability of light and air has justify so unusual a departure from generally of the competitive system that it encourages 
jidently been thought more important accepted arrangements. a tendency to shout in order to make oneself 
an direct access to the Council Chamber. One unsatisfactory feature of this, com- heard, but the more the essential elements 
je central block is therefore dispensed with petition is the absence of characteristi of design are understood and acted upon 
ld the two internal areas become one expression in so many of the otherwise essors the less this necessity will be 
/atral service court with a drive in from the most able di There seems to be a 

s to boiler-house, s tendency to strive for the most imposing, In this case the tendency leads to the pro- 
1 housekeep apartments. almost we might the most pretentious, duction of designs which at first glance 
direct approach to the Council Chamber, — effects, quite regardless of the fact that they look more like the central halls of law courts 
{hough for reception purposes it still may not be appropriate to the occasion or museums than municipal offices, with the 


's adequate connexion with the suite of and may not exactly distinguish the par- result that they mislead and fail to express 
r character of municipal offices as the characteristic sentiment of the subject. 


jimmittee-rooms. tic 
(No doubt it was considered that the distinct from any other type of public A building should not only impress the 
‘tter light to the large rooms and the building. spectator, but impress him in the right way. 
ferior of the building generally did not It may be one of the general disadvantages Sheer size of columns or other features 


warn ten 


SURNEYOR, 
PRIVATE. 


‘SURVETORS 
fly GENERAL OFFICE 
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is, no doubt, an effective element which 
should not be overlooked, but, all the same, 
it should have some relation to the scale of the 
construction and the internal units of the 
building. The colossal Order can easily 
be overdone. What we cannot help feeling 
is that if th ale of feature and general 
treatment is suitable to, and perfectly 
expresses, the exact character and relative 
importance of the three-storied block of 
municipal offices for one of the London 
boroughs, what would be the scale and treat- 
ment to be employed had this been a one- 
storied State building of the first monu- 


subject, what resources have wi t when we 
come to deal with something really important 
which demands the largest scale of detail 
and imposing magnificence of treatment ? 

When we remember that the principal 
s, the most important apartments 

s building are the Council Chamber and 
the suite of reception-rooms situated on the 
first floor, we are inclined to think that the 
most expressive effect is produced by those 
gns which most clearly exhibit that 

and which accentuate the first-floor 


fact 
line and employ the Order to emphasise the 
principal rooms to which the ground floor 
acts as a podium, rather than by those 
which couple the ground and first floor as 
if they contained rooms of equal importance. 
Where the suite of reception-rooms is placed 


on the first floor over the entrance and 
treated as lofty rooms rising through two 
floors, the more rational way of expressing 
this interesting fact would be to place the 
large Order at the first-floor level rather 
than on the ground. This would have 
the added advantage of bringing the Order 
into some intimate structural relationship 
with the building, and of determining its 
scale by structural necessity rather than by 
arbitrary sentiment. 


Where, however. as in at least one 
instance, the entrance and staircase hall 
rising through two floors becomes the 
central feature, the colossal Order on the 


ground floor may be considered a natural 
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and 1easonable way of expressing it. 
e of bringing such a feature as a 
hall to the front is that it naturally 
s itself to a bigger treatment on elevation ; 
e the same advantage claimed 
he same 
we 
ght not 


advant 
stai 
lend 
but when we 
by designs which 
sacrifice 
cannot help think 


to have the best of both worlds. 
We presume that this question 
not the principal determining 


was 
in the award, and 


rather than 
as we thin 
design 


x that 


Gascoyne, and many othe: 
with the nature and purpose of the | 


While consideri 


of the site no doubt most of the competito 
with the 


struck 
would 


were 


that have 


of convenience to obtain 


sas that by Mr. Robert Atkin 


have not made t 


king that they ou 


that the premiated 


the scale shown 


morein 


0) 


it 


me 


of scale 


factor 
designs 
were chosen on general lines and in spite of, 


because of, their colossal Orders, 
by such 
son, Mr. 
jaarmony 
yuilding. 


ng the general treatment 


obvious adv 
been obtained 


1ad 


an 


he 


Council acquired the whole block from street 
1 


to street. 
In vies 


of the u 


ef any building erected on the 
ering the possibility of future 


and consic 


msatisfactor 


nvironment 
te proposed, 


extension from street to street forming a 


complete and 
competitors may 
course to pu 
that by Me: 
has definit 
that the futur 
ance than the 
deliberate provisi 
The main 


entrance 


have hesitate: 
Only one d 
Lanchester 


adopted the point of view 
s of equal or greater import- 


present, and has 


ma 


m for future extension. 


is placec 


centra! 


with the whole frontage. and not with t 


present buildi 
entrance is so 
complete anc 
meanwhile. This 
tati 


to an unusua 
Chamber facing 


design, however, is perhaps hardly car 


a wide lighting area at 
gives a little more floor area to the bui 
and the entrance, being off the axis, lee 
treatment with 


but a 


effect 
arrangement, not 
th 


the 
Gloucester-place. 


secondary rates 
sed as to form a sufficiently 
symmetrical 


in t 
nec 


ens 


ir 


well-placed building, many 
1 as to what 
, however, 
Rickard 


8, 


de 


far enough, and not sufficiently well worked 
out to fully realise all the advantages which 


such a treatment 


might possess. 
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Considering the large number of d 
submitted, it is quite impossible in the 
at our disposal this week to refer to other 
points of interest involved or to consider 
more of the designs in detail. We propose 
therefore to return to the subject in our next 
week’s issue. 

Soe 


GENERAL NEWS. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
At the general meeting of the Royal Instr 
tute of British Architects next Monday 
Decemker 4, there will be on view an imports 
ant collection of photographs of buildings im 
Italy, Greece, etc., r sented to the 
Institute by S. as 
“Arthur Cates Collec 
District Surveyors’ Examinations. 
Examinations of candidates for the offices 
+, Surveyor under the London Build® 
und of Building Surveyor under local 
authorities, held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, pursuant to statute, took 
place on the 26th and 27th ult. Of the tem 


candidates admitted, the following  threg 
passed, and will be granted by the C uneil 
certificates of competency to act as District 
Survey n London, viz. :—Ronald Seymour 
Andre of 103, Bow-road, Bow, HR 
Joseph Edward Mundell, A.R.T 157, 


Coleman-street, E.Gi5 


Wool Exchange, 
Young, 11, Tankerville-roady 


Herbert. Her 
Streatham, S.W. 
Architectural Assistants at the Board of 
Works. 

amentary Papers Mr. Snowden 
the First Commissioner of Works if ie 
aware that there are a number of pil 
onal men engaged in the Office of Works 
who are termed itectural ants, and 
who pos: certificat al efficiency; 
that some of them are members of the Royall 
Institute of Architects, Surveyors’ Institution} 
and allied societies hese men have 
been employed for many years by the Board 
of Works, but are still not established; and 
will he consider their claims to be placed om 
the established li Dudley Ward 
replies as follows to the four 
parts of the honourable Member’s question 1§ 
in the affirmative. With regard, howevely 
to the last section, the F Commissioner 


In the Pa 


ROOM 


ROOM 


ee 
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Jnot at all sure that there is any general 
pire on the part of those gentlemen who 
ht ke considered eligible to be placed on 
} established list, with the consequent sacri- 
} of income which would be demanded by 
» regulations. 


The Late E. A. Abbey, R.A. 
n terms of his testamentary 


dispositions 
Ir. Abbe 


has bequeathed Chelsea 
Tite-street, Chelsea, to the members 
\the Royal demy for the use of the 
psident conditionally upon the house being 
med Abbey House, and that his bronze 
st by E. Onslow Ford, his portrait of his 
e, and a work by Saint-Gaudens shall be 
iced there permanently, with the plate and 
miture. He leaves to the Re Academy 

library at Morgan Hall, rford, for 
roval to Abbey House or the Academy 
|dents’ room, and a sum of 6,000. for the 
jintenance of the house. Some of his own 
irks are left to the British National Gallery 


i 


fl the Art Museum, Boston. The New 
Tribune it is stated that Mrs. 
ey will okserve her husband’s wishe 


ugh the him 


jlifies the 


fact that she has survived 


bequests. 


British Museum Appointments. 

fhe Trustees have appointed Mr. 
jnry Beauchamp Walters, Bell Scholar 
fi Chancellor’s Medallist, and Class I., 
|ssical Tripos, Cambridge University, and 
Nhor of many books upon Etruscan and 
pek art, to be Assistant-Keeper in the 
joartment of Greek and Roman Antiquities ; 
George Francis Hill to be Assistant- 
per in “the Coins and Medals Department ; 
|| Mr. Julius Parnell Gilson to be Keeper of 
jnuscripts. Mr. Hallett, the official guide 
\the Museum, has been appointed to con- 
ue the conduct of parties of visitors at 
and 3 o’clock daily. 


London Museum. 

\ section of the Museum will be devoted 
‘& permanent exhibition of mod drawings, 
of ae and theatres, with por- 
s, and similar memorials. Mr. 
ured a copy oe R. Morden and 


Lea's panoramic “ prosE ” 8 ft. in length, 
London and Westminster in 1715, as seen, 
ifintervals, from the Surrey shore, and a 


of curiosities of 
date recently discovered in Pater- 
vy; Mr. R. M. Walker, has lent his 
f Battersea and Chelsea amels 
of one case alone is valued 


XVth-XVIIth 


)| King Edward Memorial for London. 
\. meeting of the Advisory mmittee of 
) fund for providing a memorial to King 
ford in London has just been held at the 
nsion House. ‘The Committee had before 
m the suggestions and designs of Mr. 
jetram Mackennal, A.R.A. (sculptor), and 
Edward Lutyens (architect) for a 
\morial of his Maje: y, in bronze and Port- 
‘}d stone, to be erected at the Piccadilly 
jl of the Broad Walk in the Green Park. 
er explanations by Tite two artists as to 


site, cost, and extent of the memorial 
1 their treatment of the work, the Com- 
tee unanimously expressed their general 
proval of the scheme. The Committee 


fing their meeting also considered and re- 


ted a proposal for ite ab Hyde Park- 
jner which Professor Adshead, of the 
jiversity of Liverpool, hai ted as an 


g 
to the Broad Walk scheme. 


lernative P 
izey Strong was requested to see the Chair- 
jin of the London County Council—and 


jjertain ‘to what extent the Council would 
}prepared to co-operate with the Corpora- 
n and the Committee in dedicating the 
adwell Market site as a public garden and 
fyground for the inhabitants of East 
‘indon. 


)| The Institution of Water Engineers. 
[The first (winter) general meeting of the 
wly-incorporated Institution -of _ Water 
igineers (established as the British Associa- 
‘In of Waterworks Engineers in 1896) will 
| held at the apartments of the Geological 
\ciety, Burlington House, W., on Friday 
ld Saturday, December 8 and 9. The pro- 
dings will commence on Friday at 4 p.m. 
ld on Saturday at 10.15 a.m. The follow- 
5, papers have been promised for reading 
jd discussion, in addition to the other items 
| the programme, viz. :—(1) ‘“ Waterworks 
| 


THE: BUELDER: 


yement,’? by Mes: 
William Matthew 
Public Work 


Easton Devonshire 
(2) “ Portland 
by > Mr. 
he New Water- 
Percy Griffith. 


and 
Cement on 
G. Thornhill Edwards 


by Mr. 


The Institute of Metals. 
London Meeting of the Institute of 
will be held at the Institution of 
al Engineers, 0 -gate, West- 


works for Skegnes 


The 


Tuesday, January 16, and 
Wednesday, January, 17, 1912. The meeting 
will commence on uesday afternoon, when 
the President-Designate (Professor W. 
Gowland, his inaugural 


Copper and Its 
The whole of 
will, if ne ry, 


ys in 
Wednesday, 


January 17, 
be devoted to the reading and discu 


papers. In connexion with the annual 
meeting, the third annual dinner of the Insti- 
tute will take place in the evening of Tuesday, 
January 16. 

St. Peter’s Church, Bethnal Green. 

At a sitting in St. Paul’s of the Consistory 
Court of London on November 16, Dr. 
Tristram, K.C., Chancellor of the Diocese 
granted a faculty for the erection of a new 
choir ommunicate with the exist: 
i and, by means of a clo: 
church, at an ésti- 
also proposed to 
a space between 


mated cost of 500/. 
expend 100/. in adapti 
the choir stalls and lobby as a side chapel, and 
in setting up an oaken s n or dwarf wall 
at the entrance into the choir, and also to 
make a new entrance on the north side of the 
church. The alterations will be carried out 
by the architect kK. T. Dunn, of Ilford, 
1 in harmon: ith the present structure, 
vas built, in Hackney-road, in 1840-1, 
after designs by Vulliamy. 


Cannon-street Terminus Hotel. 
The South-Eastern Railway Company have 
t ninus hotel, and intend to 
ffect some extensive alterations and improve- 
ments of the structure. The project includes 
the redecoration, in a scheme of white and 
gold, and the relighting of the Great Hall 


and of the Pillar Hall, a masonic temple 
above the Great Hall, relighting of the corri- 
dors, and the addition of a restaurant and 
grill-room, with new entrances from the 
station and the forecourt. The Great Hall 
is reputedly the largest in the City. 

Soho Works, Birmingham. ~ 


Mr. George Tangye, of Heathfield Hall, has 
presented to the Birmingham Corporation the 
unique collection of Boulton, Watt, and 
Murdock rel formerly in the Museum of 


the Soho Foundry, which he purchased some 
ye ago. Amongst the models are Mur- 
dock’s rotary engine and pump, Watt’s engine 


indicator, and the Newcomen engine in sec- 
tion; there are many drawings, letters, and 
, including the letter-books of Boulton’s 
att’s business correspondence, and an 
interesting letter written by Watt in 1787 to 
the Abbé de Calonne. The gift supplements 
many valuable presentations, of Wedgwood 
ware and pictures, to the Museum and Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, on the part of Mr. 
Tangye and his brother, the late Sir 
Richard Tangye. 
Craftsmen and State Aid. 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee’s new book, entitled 
“Should We Stop Teaching Art?’ will be 
based on the recent findings of the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Royal College of 
Art. Mr. Hse e will plead for the organ 
tion of ¢ throughout the country, and 
Rossetti, Millais, and others. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


New Municipal Buildings, Marylebone. 
The following awards have been made by 
the assessor in this competition :— 
1. No. 15, Mr.T. 
x Inn-square, W.C 


idwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., 


2. s. Thomas Wallis & J. K. 
Bowden, Queen Anne’s-chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 

3. No. 39, Mes North & Robin, 99, 
Regent-street, W. 

4. No. 13, Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 13, 


South-square, W. 
An illustrated review 
appears on pages 628-634. 


of this competition 
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Nurses’ Home, Bolton Infirmary. 
This building will be a memorial to King 
Edward VII. ‘The competition is confined to 
architects practising as principals within the 


borough of Bolton. Three premiums are 
offered, namely, 30/., and 101. The 
assessor is Mr. John B. ss, F.R:1-B.A., of 
Bolton, and designs are to ate delivered to 


the Town Clerk by February 3 next. 


Teachers’ Training College, Glasgow. 
The Provincial Committee have selected the 
x firms to compete in the limited 
on for the abov 
& D. Ba 


John Burnet & 
Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie, 
intosh; and ‘Messrs. Macwhannell, 


son, & Reid, all of Glasgow. 
We understand that they will each receive 
a honorarium for their services. 


Public Hall, Leicester. 
This competition was won locally by Mess 
architects, St. 


’s, Leicester, and tenders are now 
d to be in by December 8 next. The 
ssors were Mr. KE. George Mawbey, 


Borough Surveyor, and Mr. S. P. Pick, 
County Surveyor, both of Leicester. We have 
received a circular le convening a public 
meeting for last nig (November 30) i 
opposition to the scheme, the prin j 
tions taken to the present scheme being 
as’ follows :— 
“(1) The “unsuitability of the site. 

(2) The inadequate accommodation. 
(3) The objectionable acoustic properties. 
(4) The u ‘able and out-of-date method 


of the public has 

y been considered. 

intended to be used 

g, hibitions, etc., 

cannot be suitably seated for concert 
purposes according to modern ideas. 

(7) No estimate has been placed before 
the public showing the cost of main- 
tenance and repa which will ke 
unduly heavy owing to the temporary 
nature of the building. 

(8) The Corporation is exceeding its powers 
by depriving the public of open 
spaces. 

(9) That the present financial position of 
the town does not warrant the 
expenditure for such a purpose. 

That there is no real demand from the 
general public for the hall.” 


not 


+ 
BOOKS. 


In the March and Borderland of Wales. 
A. G. Brapiey, with illustrations by W. 
M. Meredith, and maps. (London: Con- 
stable & Co., Ltd. I.—Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Monmouthshire. 5s. net. 

Glamorgan and. Gower. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Tue author of these entertaining volumes 
explains in his preface that when the ques- 
tion arose of issuing a second edition of ‘““In 
the March and Borderland of Wales”’ it was 
decided to divide the book, which consisted 
of two somewhat distinct districts. The 
lesser part dealing with Glamorgan has, 
therefore, been issued separately and con- 
currently with the Shropshire volume, and, 
in our opinion, wisely, the two volumes deal- 
ing with distinct districts and forming 
volumes easy to handle and peruse. These 
are not guide-books, but the records of 
the ‘leisurely wandering of the author, 
and, though of more direct interest to local 
readers, they contain so much entertaining 
matter that they deserve to be read by a 
wider public. The author’s method has been 
to visit various towns and villages in the dis- 
tricts dealt with and describe them topo- 
graphically and from the point of view of 
the antiquary and archzologi and, in the 
hands of a careful and painstaking writer 
like Mr. Bradley, the method, provided the 
locality dealt with has sufficient history and 

, cannot fail to have an instructive 
The pages of these two volumes, 

describing now some architectural work, or 

some local historical fact, then some divert- 
ing experience or anecdote, bear evidence of 
considerable research on the part of the 
author, and we offer him our thanks for the 
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pleasure the perusal of his work has afforded 


The illustrations by Mr. Meredith add to 
the interest and value of the volumes, 
though they are a little unequal in merit. 


The Art of Polychromatic and Decorative 
Turning. By G. AsHpowN AUDSLEY, 
LL.D., and Brrraotp Avpsrx Demy 
8vo. With 21 plates. (London: George 
Allen & Co., Ltd., Rathbone-place. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

THis volume is one of ‘“Allen’s Technical 

and Art Manuals,’ and is a ‘‘ practical 

manual for the professional and amateur 
turner,’’ the authors of which are architects 
by profession... They have written a clear 
and useful account of an interesting branch 
of the wood-turner’s art, and the diagrams 


and illustrations are of practical value. In- 
cluded in the volume are the following 
chapters :—‘‘ Coloured Woods Suitable for 


Decorative Turning “Decoration by the 
Process of Studding “Decoration by the 
Process of Lamination,” “Decoration by the 
Process of Geometrical Inlaying,’’ and the 
“Practical Application of Polychromatic and 
Decorative Turning.” 


The Principles of Planning Buildings. 
zor L. Marks. (London: B. T. Ba 


net.) 


Tuar this book has found an appreciative 
public is evident from the fact that a third 
edition, revised and enlarged, now makes its 
appearance. It contains much practical 
information as to the requirements, arrange- 
ments, aspect, and so forth, of different types of 
modern buildings that must be extremely useful 
to the general practitioner ; particularly when 
he is suddenly called upon to display a know- 
ledge of a class of building with whose require- 
ments he happens to be unacquainted. 

From this book he may obtain a 
idea of what the author calls the “ general 
scope of a building,” its main characteristics, 
and the chief points which govern its general 
disposition. Such information being often 
most quickly conveyed to an architect by mean 
of a plan which embodies it, the illustrations of 
plans of different classes of buildings are a useful 
feature which have no doubt contributed largely 
to the success of this publication. ‘ 

It is this aspect of the book which we consider 
most valuable, for it is probable that there always 
will be a demand for such information, if reliable 
and up-to-date. 

When, however, the author deals with general 
considerations, and such abstract questions as 
symmetry or axiality, his method and _ his 
results seem to us to be less satisfactory. Indeed 
it is a question how far this book may be said to 
redeem the promise of its title, which, after all, 
is a somewhat comprehensive one that might 
well lead us to expect a book of quite a different 
character. 

The principles of planning are the principles 
of organic architectural design, and they haye 
no necessary connexion with the requirements of 
any particular class of building. They are the 
guiding principles a designer follows, the method 
by which he works, the way he sets about it 
in order to obtain an architectural plan. An 
architect may be a most accomplished planner, 
without necessarily knowing the requirements 
and proper arrangements of a single modern 
building as built to-day. On the other hand, 
it is possible to have the requirements of every 
known class of building, down to the minutest 
detail, at one’s finger-ends without knowing 
anything about architecture or understanding 
the most elementary principles of design. A 

The two things are separate and distinct, 
although often confused, and we frequently 
hear of architects being referred to as experts on 
some aspect or other of planning because they 
happen to know the arrangements of, say, a 
public bath or a brewery almost as well as does 
a bath superintendent or a brewer. 

The requirements of a building are in reality 
the requirements of the people who inhabit it. 
They are formulated more by those who use a 
building than by those who design it. A know- 
ledge of these requirements is not so much a 
knowledge of architecture as a knowledge of 
life and of human nature. However con- 
venient it may be to have such information in a 
handy form in the bookcase, it cannot, after all, 
entirely take the place of information acquired 
irst hand from the actual people themselves. 
Such information must, of course, be obtained 


By 
rd. 


general 
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before the architect can put his principl 
daily practice, but it is more a matter of fact 
than a matter of principle, more in the nature 
of the material which we mould to our purpose 
by the aid of the principles of planning. 

Our purpose is to create architecture, and the 
question of principles comes in when we ask 
ourselyes how we shall proceed to use this 
material, this knowledge of life, in such a way as 
to produce i 

In this, which we hold is the crux of the whole 
matter, the author does not seem to afford us 
much help, or to be altogether in touch with the 
advance of modern thought. We cannot 
honestly say that we think his remarks are of 
any special value. With some we are unable to 
agree, while those with which we do agree must 
surely have been obvious truisms to all serious 
students for the last quarter of a century 
although it is, no doubt, possible that there 
ill a few survivors from a former period 
to whom they may appeal with all the force of 
newly-discovered truths. 

We do not wish to appear to quarrel with the 
author for not writing a book which he did not 
intend to write, but when he adopts so atéractive, 
comprehensive, and ambitio a title, and 
states that “the leading idea is to show the 
principles of planning [the italics are the 
author’s] in close theoretical and practical associa- 
tion,” the title is only saved from appearing 
pretentious and misleading by assuming that 
the author attaches a different meaning to the 
word “ principle ’’ to that generally accepted. 

The book, being published by Mr. Batsford, 
is all that can be desired in quality of paper, 
printing, and general get-up. 
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Land Valuation: Forms IY. and VIII. 

The Court of Appeal have now delivered 
considered judgments in the two cases, 
Dyson v. Attorney-General and Burghes v. 
Attorney-General. The history of ‘these two 
cases will be found in these pages—Dyson’s 
case, the Builder, December 24, 1910, and 
November 10, 1911, and Burghes’s case, the 
Builder, May 19, 1911. In Dyson’s case objec- 
tion was taken’ to Form IV. This form was 
issued under sect. 26, subs. (2), of the Finance 
Act, which provides that “‘ Any owner of land, 
and any person receiving rent in respect of 
any land, shali, on being required by notice 
from the Commissioners, furnish to the Com- 
missioners a return containing such particulars 
as the Commissioners may require as to the 
rent received by him and as to the owner- 
ship, tenuri area, character, and use of 
the land, and the consideration given on any 
previous sale or lease of the land, and any 
other matters which may properly be required 
for the purpose of the valuation of the land, 
and which if is in his power to give...” 
and the section imposes the liability to a 
penalty if the return is not made within the 


time specified in the notice, not being less than 
thirty days. = 


In Dyson’s case ihe points raised were 
threefold :— points raised were 
J. That less than thirty days were allowed 


him in which to comply 
IL. That the returns 
ma 


with the notices. 
were required to be 
de to some person other than the Com- 

ners. 

Til. That the requisition numbered (i) 
whee: of land, of which he y 
also occupier, was ultra vires. This re 
was If the person making the Tetuant 
the occupier, state the annual value, i.c. the 
sum for which the property is worth to be 
let to a yearly tenant, the owner keeping it 
in repair i > 

The Court unanimonsly 
that at least thirty 
allowed rendered the 
consequently that all 


in 
was owner and 


held that the fact 
days had not been 
notices invalid, and 
the notices served upon 
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the plaintiff were merely wastepaper 
This really disposed of the case; but the 
Attorney-General invited the Court to express 


an opinion on the other points. They held= 
in this respect reversing the Court below—= 
that the order to deliver the forms to am 


appointed officer did not invalidate the form) 
but that the requisition contained in (i) wasy 
in the case of an owner in occupation, um 
authorised, since it related not to information 
prescribed by the section, but was intended te 
extract an admission, and that its presence im 
the form when delivered to an owner if 
occupation rendered the whole form invalid, 
The Court unhesitatingly held this to be@ 
in which the Court should exercise it§ 
i ionary powers to make a declaration that 
the forms were unauthorised, and they come 
mented in this connexion upon the incom 
venience and expense imposed upon a member 


diser 


of the public, from the forms having been 
issued cont to the Act. 
Burghes’s case turned on sect. 31 of the Acta 


“Every person who pays rent in respect Of 
any land, and every person who as agent for 
another person receives any rent in respeety 
of any land,”’ shail furnish to the Commissioners 
the name and address of the person to whom 
he pays rent or for whom he receives rent 
Burghes was a rent collector,and he was required) 
to give the particulars as regards “any land 
situate within or partly within the parish OF 
place of Plaistow South.” It was held by 
the Court of Appeal that, as the form related 
to no specific piece of land, this form was als 
mere wastepaper. : ; 
Two subsidiary points may be mentioned i 
connexion with this latter case. The noti¢g 
also contained a demand that the person should 


furnish “the descriptions and precise situations 
of the lands in respect of which rent 
received.” The Attorney-General admitted 


that the Commissioners had no right to demand 
this information, and the Court commented 
severely on the forms being allowed to issu@ 
by the Commissioners without the lands being} 
specified. Secondly, it is to be observed that 
under sect. 31 the penalty is only threatened 
if a person “wilfully fails to comply with the 
provisions of the section,” not as is the case 


under . 26— fails to make a return within 
the time specified.” teh 

The Master of the Rolls intimated thay 
under sect. 31 he might have hesitated 


make a declaration holding the form invalid 
had the allowance of twenty-nine days in plage 
of thirty been the only ground of complaint. 

We have endeavoured fully to explain thesé 
decisions, as a very large number of property 
owners and land-agents are affected by these 
forms. It is, however, to be regretted that 
from the nec of the case these judg 
ments have come so late in the day, as some 
tnillions of notic: not in compliance with 
the Act, may have been issued involving 
owners of property in serious expense il 
obtaining professional assistance in answerimg 
questions which should never have been putt 

These two cases illustrate the importance 1@ 
the public of access to the Courts being secured 
where Acts of Parliament have to be construed) 
and the dangers attending the uncontrolled 
action of officials. 


Nuisance from Noise. 

s very few cases are brought before the 
Courts in respect of nuisance from noise it 
somewhat extraordinary that the case Of 
Becker v. Earl’s Court, Litd., which we noted 
the Builder, November 17, should so soon hayvé 
been followed by another case, Page aml 
others v. Watt and others, heard before Mi 
Justice Darling on November 24. The plaintifig 
were the leaseholders and the 
certain prem 
they complained of nu 
a skating-rink next doo: ‘ 
noises complained of were somewhat similar 1 
those in Becker’s case, viz., a mechanical orgaly 
the use of a syren and megaphone, and occa 
sionally a b: band. On the granting of 
the licence the defendants had undertaken 10 
take certain precautions, and had done so, Bill 
it. was alleged that these had not proved 
efficient in deadening the noise. The neigh 
bourhood was not a very high-class residential 
district, the houses being small houses let 1@ 
weekly tenants and having a railway and @ 
tramway close to them; but the plaintifis 
recovered damages, although an injunctiom 
was refused. 

The damage to the leascholder was the 
difficulty in securing tenants; but from the 
report of the case it is not clear what damages 
were proved by the tenants. In Becker’s case, 
in the Chancery Division, it will be remem 
bered, very strict evidence was required a8 
to the injury to health complained of. Tt may 
be doubted whether noises of the character com- 
plained of in these two cases should be 
permitted at all in a residential district of any 
sort or description. 
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|THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


{He usual weekly meeting of the London 
fmty Council was held on Tuesday in the 
mty Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Mr. 
ward White, Chairman, presiding. 
|NEARGING or ScHoors.—It is proposed to 
hrge the Berner-street School, to provide 
ommodation for an additional 348 places. 
6 Brixton-hill Industrial School for Girls 
hlso to be enlarged, at an estimated cost 


/ 560/., to provide accommodation for 
lety girls. 
ParKs.—A sum of 100/. is to be spent in 


formation of an old 
including 
formation 


nection with the 
klish garden at Battersea-park, 
nage, water supply, and the 
oaths and a pond. The house known as 
Inglewood” in Norwood-park is to be 
iolished and the site laid out as an addi- 
1 to the park. 
ueatres, erc.—The following drawings 
te been approved of by the Theatres and 
lsic Halls Committee :—Hammersmith 
\ting Rink, Brook-green-road—erection of 


Jandstand. His Majesty's Theatre—ven- 
{tion arrangements. 
)FFICE AND GARAG In a report of the 


llding Acts Committee it was stated that 
proposed to erect an office and a garage 
he eastern side of Streatham-hill, Wands 
th, on the conditions that the building 
1o be completed within eighteen months. 
Tew Frre Bricapr Starron.—Owing to 
J inadequacy of the accommodation at the 
| station in High-street, West Norwood, 
js proposed to erect a new station at an 
mated cost of 13,000/. A site for this 
lpose is to be obtained, at a cost of about 


)02., adjoining the tramways depdt in 
‘ewood-road. 
——~+-—_—_ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


| The R.I.B.A. Examinations 
jir,—In these times, when the desirability 
ijregistration of architects is more and more 
}, surely it is a pity that many unnec' 
‘}tacles are presented to architects des 
jjoining the Institute. 
[Being desirous of sitting for the direct 
Mmination for architects in practice, I 
fuired information and advice as to the 
titute’s requirements, and requested an 
jbrview with one of the head officers of the 
iititute. A message, however, was sent to 
| effect that the clerk in charge was quite 
‘hpetent to deal with all questions con- 
jted with the examinations. Surely this 
ment ely encourages practising 
ritects to join an Institute whose officials 
| hedged about by such circumlocution. 
fomparisons are odious, but one cannot help 
iaparing this attitude with that of the 
tveyors’ Institution, where the humblest 
jident may be sure of instant access to, and 
it advice from, the Institution’s officials. 
E.S.1. 


rous 


} Licentiateship R.I.B.A. 
s)rr,—The letter of “ Enqui on the 
‘pve subject and the necessary age qualific: 
h as imposed ky the “ powers that be ”’ will, 
)m quite satisfied, appeal strongly to many 
four younger practising architects, who 
lald willingly join this Licentiate Cl: and 
tf have all the nece y qualifications and 
| ved ability, yet are lacking in years. 
‘| know of many instances, and, with your 
imission, will quote my own as an example. 
i\scribing myself under a nom de plume that 
y be no indiscretion. 
been in active practice as an archi- 
( for the last six years, and have carried 
‘} several important public buildings, rang- 
| in cost from’ 8,000/. to 13,0007. Within 
4) last two years I have entered for seven 
)jn competitions for various public build- 
‘\s; I have won three out of these, being 
lced first in each instance, and have been 
Jhointed to carry out the work. I am told 
i/t three out of seven is not a bad 
Birage. . . . 
am at present engaged in preparing the 
ng drawings, etc., for two public build- 
js of some importance, one of which I won 
competition, the other was given to me on 
| reputed merit alone. 
jNaturally readers will say, “Why not sit 
the examination?’’ My answer is this, 
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and I know there are many similarly situated, 
that I am forty-five minutes by rail from the 
nearest large town where I might expect to 
find the necessary tuition facilities; and I do 
not think the oldest and most experienced 
Fellow of the Institute will deny that to again 
pass the examination he would have to submit 
himself to careful and more or less prolonged 
study. Now, my time is fully oceupied, and 
has almost always been with work which I 
carry out with the help of one junior assistant 
only; there are people who are dependent 
upon me and my efforts. How can I find the 
time or inclination for hard study, with the 
possibility of failure after several months’ 
work ? 
I am twenty-eight, and very sore about it. 
Srconp. ENQUIRER. 
Official Architecture. 
Sir,—The injustice of the 
temporary . employment complained of by 
“ ffficiency *’ and other architectural assist- 
ants in H.M. Office of Works extends far 
beyond them. The Office of Works is riddled 
by temporary employees, many of whom have 
spent the better part of a lifetime there, and 
are’ entrusted with a large measure of 
technical and financial responsibility. In an 
Editorial Note you have already called atten- 
tion to this so far as it relates to the clerks 
of works. 
ne would think 


that the First Com- 
joner of Works must be aware of thi 
continued injustice. Ten years’ serv 
etter than any examination to determine 
if a man is suitable for permanent employ- 
ment, and is also a fairly safe indication that 
there is sufficient work to warrant the Depart- 
ment in making a permanent appointment 
The justice of this must. appeal to the Fi 
Commissioner, so that the injustice of depriv 
ing men of well-earned pensions will be re- 
moved without resource to combinations and 
agitations. 

With regard to the statement that official 
architecture is costly, I do not think that 
there would be much difficulty in proving 
that the Office of Works obtains better bar- 
gains in their buildings than the average 
outside architect; but I wish to emphasise 
the fact that this is largely due to the 
efforts of the men who are turned off at si 
without a pension. 


Cost of Joinery. 

Srr,—I have read a letter signed “F. M.” 
in your issue of last week with reference to the 
above. The statement ‘“F. M.’’ makes may 
or may not be so in London. This I do not 
wish to argue or dis here, but, in my 
opinion, if the facts ar s stated, would it 
not be fairer and more ortsmanlike for 
him (“F. M.’’) to privately and confidentially 
inform his late firm, with data, of these un- 
scrupulous and dishonest transactions, to 
enable them to thoroughly thrash the matter 
out and put a stop to same? 

T do not think in the long run that “F. M.” 
would lose by this, and, undoubtedly, at the 
same time, building trade and joinery works 
employers have to thank your correspondent 
for bringing this matter to light. 

I only hope that should any of this kind 
of thing be happening in London (besides the 
case mentioned above) that ‘‘F. M.’s”’ letter 
may induce others, like himself, to go straight- 
forwardly to the heads of the firms and inform 
them of these malpractices. 

JA 


3s TF’. Parker. 


The Port of London Offices Competition. 

Srp,—As one of those who, in season and 
out, both at the Institute and in the Press 
have urged the limitation of unnecessar} 
work in architectural competitions, may I 
be permitted to appeal to Sir Aston Webb in 
respect to the Port of London Offices Com- 
petition ? 

As the preliminary drawings will only be 
seen by those officially connected with the 
competition, there is no need for many 
drawings, and particularly for the perspective 
view, which will entail a collective expendi- 
ture of probably 1,0002. Further, one eleva- 
tion and one section would be sufficient to 
indicate the external and internal treatment. 

In the Marylebone competition Mr. Hare 
has gone on right lines in eliminating per- 
spectives, but I venture to think he might 
have gone one further and spared the pro- 
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fession the 180 unsuccessful details which have 
probably cost their authors some 9002. 

I would respectfully our a ors to 
bear in mind what I have before urged, 
viz., that for pxeliminary purposes plans 
alone are necessary. L. 


Shop Front in Dover-street, Ficcadilly, 

Smr,—In the article in your list week's 
issue on the works of Mr. Walter Cave, 
architect, I notice an illustration of a shop 
front designed by him in Doyer-street, Picca: 
dilly (now demolished). May I be allowed to 
point out that there is a very imilar original 
old shop front, built in the George's time, 
still existing on the east side of the Hay- 
market, London, neaz dilly-cireus; it 
is now occupied as a tobacconist’s. 

Doubtless all habitués of the West-end 
know this delightful old shop, but many of 
your country readers may be unacquainted 


with it. Horace T. Bonner, A.R.1.B.A. 
Memorial to King Edward VII. 
Srr,—Amongst the various sites suggested 


T have not seen that one at present occupied 
by the statue of Achilles in Hyde Park as a 
likely one. 

There could not be much objection or 
difficulty in removing that memento of the 
Crimean War to congenial surroundings, say, 
the War Office end of St. James’s Park, and 
adapting the ground for a memorial to our 
“peace-loving King.” 

I venture to think the change would be 
welcomed and appropriate. 


Wm. Ratner SeLwoop, 
Registrar, Wandsworth Technical Institute. 
—_+-}--—_—_- 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Terrazzo Floor. 

Srr,—aA terrazzo floor laid in a large a 
ment a few years ago has recently risen 
considerably in the centre. An examination 
shows that the terrazzo and floating layer of 
cement and sand have parted from the concrete 
bed under, the surface of which appears to 
be in perfect order and not to have risen. 

The concrete bed was composed of ashes 
and cement, and on breaking it up particles 
of coal were found in it. 

Tt is alleged that the gases generated ky 
the coal in the concrete bed have burst the 
terrazzo upwards, but it appears to the 
writer that any ordinary hair crack would 
be sufficient to allow any such gases to 
escape without lifting the floor, and that the 
effect of such gases—if any—would be evident 
in the concrete. 

Can any of your readers explain such a 
movement, and what effect particles of coal 
would have in the concrete itself? J. 


Hot Water and Galvanised-Iron Cisterns. 

Srr,—I should be exceedingly obliged to 
you or to any of your expert readers who 
would be kind enough to give me the benefit 
of their experience in connexion with the 
action of hot water on galvanised-iron cis- 
terns. 

My water supply is derived from a well 
and the hot water for the bath is collected 
in a galvanised-iron cistern. The constitu- 
ents of the water are such that it has a 
deteriorating effect on the cistern, and in 
three years’ time it works through. This is 
the length of life of a new cistern which 1 
put in three years ago. 

I am told by the builder that there is no 
alternative but to put in a new cistern, and, 
if such is the case, I must face the prospect 
of having to renew the cistern every three 
years. 

I cannot but think there must be some 
other remedy, and, as I have said, I should 
be exceedingly grateful for any advice on 


the subject. dle este (OF 
ao 
LIBRARY OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 


The Board of Education give notice that 
the library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum will be closed from December 12 to 
January 20 inclusive for cleaning, relighting, 
and general renovation. : = 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“ False Economy the title of the leading 
article, which deals with the desirability both to 
the tenant and the landlord of destroying 
obsolete property. 


A second article, on “ Modern Architecture 
in the East,” is given on p. , being 
consideration of the factor of native craftsman- 
ship in the design of modern buildings in India. 


In “ Notes’ columns (p. 624) will be 
found observations on: “ Official Architecture in 
; “The British School at; Rome ”’ ; 
“Direction of Students”; ‘Danger of 
Control ”’; 


“ Necessity of Freedom.” 


Some picture exhibition notices will be found 
on p. 625. 


The Architectural A’ 
was held on Thursday 
notice will be found on p. 


Under “ Architectural 
brief reports are given of : “ Manchester Society 
of Architects “Liverpool tural 
Society ’ Aberdeen Architectural 
tion”; ‘Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.” 


An illustrated review of the Marylebone 
Municipal Buildings Competition Drawings is 


sociation Conversazione 
last week, and a brief 
626. 


cieties (p. 626) 


given this week (p. 8). In our next issue 
we shall have other observations to make and 
give further illustrations of some of the 
designs. 

Book notices (p. 635) include: “In the 
March and Borderland of Wales “The Art 


of Polychromatic and Decorative Turning” 
“The Principles of Planning Buildings.” 


Legal. Column (p. 636) includes comments 


on Nuisance from Noise’; ‘‘ Land Valua- 
tion : Forms IV. and VIII.” 
In our Correspondence columns (p. 637) 


“The R.I.B.A. Exam- 
Licentiateship R.I.B.A. * Cost 


will be found letters or 
inations ” ; “ 


of Joinery “Shop Front, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly”; ‘‘ Memorial to King Edward 
VII.” ; “‘ Official Architectu “Port of 


London Offices Competition.” 


At the meeting of tl 
tion on Mond 
was read by 


1e Architectural Associa- 
ay a long and interestin; 
. Arthur T. Bolton on “ Jacobean 
Architecture,” and a large number of lantern 
slides were shown. The paper is given in place 
of our usual Monthly Review (p. 639), where 
some illustrations in connexion with it will be 
found. One of our plates is also devoted to 
some of Mr. Bolton’s illustrations. 


The annual 
Council in re’ 
noticed on p, 650. 


report of the London County 
ence to school buildings is 


The Building ade Section (p. 651) 
includes thefollowing : ‘Allow’ or‘ Provide’ ? 


‘ Une nployment Insurance ”” 
Egyp 
Middle Ag 


“Cement in 
“Forced Building Labour in the 
S ** Projected. ‘New Buildings in 


the Provinces Applications under the 
Building Acts, 1894-1909,” ete. 
Im Law Reports (p. 654) will be found 


a report of a case under the London Building 
Acts. is 


a 
MEETINGS. 


Institution of 
J J. and W 
of “P ction.” 
will occupy the chai 


ngineers 

** Brak tin 
Unwin, E.R. 
pan. 


Meeting). 
: Coefficient 
President, 


Sarurpay, Decemprr 2, 
Aberdsen Architectural 2 
on “John Smith, City A 
Aberdeen.” 7.30 p.m. 
Incorporated Br Tish Institute of Certijied 
Annual dinner, Boulozne Restaurant, 
street, W. 7 p.m. 


Monpay, Dxc 
The Royal Institute of British Archit. 
meeting. Exhibition of photos 
Italy, Gree e, ete. 8 p.m. 
Royal Society of Arts (Cantor 
n B, Lewes on “The C; 


ociution.—Mr, G. M. Fraser 
Work in 


chitect, and His 


Business 
aphs of buildings in 


= Lecture). —Prof 
Viv Carbonisation of Coal’ 
8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural 
MA., on * Renaissance 


ted hy lantern slides, 


Society.—_Mr. W. H. Ward, 
Church Architecture.” Tllus- 
6pm. 
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The Society of Enginee r. Henry Adams on “The 
Design of Tall Chimney : 

Victoria and Albert Museum (University of London).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “The Chates 1X of the Loire 


and other French Renaissance Building 5pm. 


TurspDAy, DECEMBER 5, 
British Musewn (University of London) —Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on ‘ Temples of the Ionic Order.” Lantern 


illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 
Institution of Ciwil 
iscussed, “Electric Lighting 

Vehicle Method,” by 0 


Enginec 


“The 


Royal A 
Hughes on 
Objects Fo 
those Depos 
Eoliths.” With lanter 
King’s College (Un 


heolngical Insti 
«Some 
nd in Sands 


illustrations. 

rsity of London).—Professor 

Roman Churche p.m. 

Apohiteate 2M, Paull Osan on 
» 6.30 p.m. 

Students’ visit to the 

‘Works of the Central 


4.30 p.m. 


Itineal giteae DSN 


London Railw 

TuursDAy, DECEMBER 7. 
—8,30 p.n 
ical Engineers 
rnational Stands 


s Dr. R. Pohl on 
** Nation: s for Electrical 


Machine: 8 p.m. 


*RIDAY, DECEMBER 8. 
Aberdeen Architectural A tion (in the 
Arts Club).—My. G. M Fraser on “A Histor 
in Aberdeen,’’ Tlustrated by lante S 
Glasgow Technical College Architec Craftsinen’s 
Soc Mr. John Crawford on “The Duties of a 


Northern 


RDAY, DECEMBER 
ish Institute of Certified Carpenters 
Hall, London-wall, H.C.).—Annual general 
0 p.m, 


—_—_--2—___ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


meeting. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Dorchester. 
HIS church has been in course of con- 

struction for the past eighteen 

months in a new district of Dor- 

chester, and is now drawing near to 
completion, with the exception of the tower, 
which (but for its lower stage), together with 
the screens and reredos, has had to be postponed. 

Tt will be seen that the plan is cruciform, but 
without the obstruction to the interior which is 
inevitable with a central tower; the organ is 
placed in a spacious chamber over the larger 
vestry, while the heating chamber is below the 
le The gallery over the screen is available 
fora band. The roof over nave and chancel has 
a continuous barrel vault, . long by 40 ft. 
high, divided internally by the on and 
externally by the fléche ; the roof of the chapel 
is similarly vaulted, the arcaded passage between 
this and the chancel has a groined vault in 
stone. The archways of the tower are of the 


West-Country panelled type, while the jambs and 
pillars of all others are plainly splayed, 
arches only 
brick £ 


the 
being moulded; the walls are of 
aced externally with Swanage stone, and 
ngs are of Monk’s Park freestone, « 
the roofs are tiled. The chancel, which i 
special gift, has black and white marble paving 
and steps. The floor of nave and aisles slopes 
upwards towards the east, thus making use of 
roas foundations necessitated by the fall in 
the sit 


Mr. C. EB. 


Ponting, F.S.A., of Marlborough, 
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is the architect, and the contractors are M 
Hoskings Brothers, of Newbury. 

Our view of the interior is taken from thé 
drawing hung in the Royal Academy this year, 


STS, 


The Red House, near Hitchin. 

Tuts is a sketch design by Mr. J. Algernon 
Hallam, representing a house with a good-sized 
living-room and a small dining-room. Thé 
intention was to design a quiet house not relyi 
on detail for effect, and to reduce extern 
paint to a minimum. The bricks would be24 
dull red, the roof covered with purple browi 


hand-made til the casements iron copper 
plated with lead glazing. The front door 
would be of oak. The gables on gardeny 


elevation would be covered with oak weather 
boarding. ] 
Jacobean Architecture. H 
Ovr illustrations of Bramshill, the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the porch of St. Marys) 
Church, Oxford, are in connexion with My 
3olton’s paper on Jacobean Architecture) 
read before the Architectural Association ony 
Monday (p. 639). 
——-9--—_—_ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 30, 1861. 


Terrible Disaster in Edinburgh. 
EpmnpurGu has just been the 
horrible catastrophe. One of those giganti€ 
tonements in tae treet—that grand 
old street which connects the Palace of Holy® 
rood with the castle—has fallen, and in ig 
fall 1 buried the bodies of its ill-fated: 
inhabitants. Up the period at which We 
twenty-nine lives have been lost 
een persons have escaped with injuries 
more or less severe, and ten or twelve ame 
missing. 

The house whose sudden 
such a fearful loss of life is supposed to hayey 
been nearly 300 rs old. Tne timbers were 
decayed and rotten, particularly the joistingy 
To all external appearance, indeed, it seemeth 
more substantial than many of the old 
houses beside it; for, by one of those moder 
refinements in shop alteration, the original 


scene of @ 


has 


fall occasioned: 


plaster front had, to some extent, been 
replaced by a front of ashlar. But 1 
general rickety condition had long been 
palpable. 

——_——_*-)o——_ 


NATIONAL GALLWRY OF BRITISH ART, MILLBANEY 


An exhibition will be opened ff 
December 14 for three months of the colle 
tion of works by English Pre-Raphaelit® 
artists belonging to the Corporation Aly 
Gallery, of Birmingham, which is in course Ob 
being rebuilt. The collection comprises 
Millais’ ‘Blind Girl,’ Holman Hunt 
“Ohrist in the Temple ? and “Two Gentlem 
men of Verona,” and Ford Madox Brown§ 


with 
and 


England,” 
Millais, 


Last of 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON JACOBEAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


|'[ the meeting of the Architectural 
ociation on Monday a paper was 
1 by Mr. T. Bolton, entitled 
“Some Thoughts on Jacobean Archi- 
je,” which we are enabled to in full 
4, together with some of the illustrations 
| the lecturer showed. 


ir. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
ilecting to deal with so difficult a 
itt as Jacobean architecture I shall 


| to have reverted to an original con- 
im of A.A. meetings, which was, 
lie, that those who might know a little 
1 endeavour to enlighten those who 
| be assumed to know even less. 

pniess I have always found the subject 
ljacobean architecture very obscure. 
jlugh I have consulted a great variety 
pks in various libraries, I have rather 
jivoured, as far as has been possible, to 
ijoersonally or revisit some of the chief 
imgs of the period. Houses in the 
ip of their use cannot be very accessi 
ij am glad of this opportunity of making 
tl acknowledgments of some very kind 
lissions accorded to me. I have also to 
i) Country Life for a loan of sixty 
in slides from their well-known illus- 
js of old houses, and Mr. Batsford 
ine selection of thirty-five plates from 
$. Gotch and ‘Talbot Brown’s book 
ted here this evening. 

jbooks a list might be made, but Mr. 


llield’s lucid ‘‘ History of the English 
iissance’ and the great folio of Messrs. 
i} and Talbot Brown have practically 


Weded the older 
edson, and Hall. 
jin only express obligatio 
jinecessary at one’s own risk 
i) researches of Mr. Wyatt Papworth 
been the foundation, and useful addi- 
jiaave been made by Mr. Harry Sirr in 
-B.A. Journal, and by Mr. Walter 
fj, the curator of the Soane Museum, in 
ijeful notes he has compiled for students 
[hn Thorpe’s book. I shall hope to set 
Hil the available facts, and then leave 
9) form your own conclusions. 

ding further discoveries, many points 
I; discussion must remain open, but 
} the evidence seems reasonably 
late deductions that seem likely to be 
$i may well be drawn. 


works by Nash, 
To such authorities 
and differ 


Domestic Architecture. 


Ihestic architecture is essentially a 
ficated subject. Those of you who have 
ij into the history of a house extending 
iiwo or three centuries will agree that 
iistomary absence of records, either of 
Hig or reconstruction operations, renders 
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many common assumptions and _ historical 
deductions very unsafe. Broadly speaking, 
we shall find that each generation makes its 
own alterations, and that sales, with the 
accompaniment of new ownership, are pretty 
certain dates of successive upheavals. 

As an example it is amusing to see a 
house classified as of an H plan if you 
happen to discover that the wings are 
additions to a house, originally square, by 
some later owner. 

The hardest case of all is that of a house 
started on a basis of alteration or addition 
to an existing structure, and developing, in 
the course of building work, into a recon- 
struction so complete that the original house 
has been lost sight of and forgotten. 

It has, however, lived on in the restric- 
tions that it imposed on its successor. 

There are also cases where the client has 
evidently not been satisfied, and reconstruc- 
tions have taken place even before com- 
pletion. 

A good many facile deductions based on 
plans of old buildings rest, I am inclined 
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to believe, on similarly insecure foundations. 
It is as well to bear in mind our own experi- 
ences in house-building, and to allow for the 
prevalence of human nature in all epochs. 

The compromises of to-day were certainly 
equally enforced in the past, but we run to 
extremes when we exaggerate the roll of 
the paymaster. I think various allegations 
as to the non-existence of architects and a 
good many fanciful theories as to the genesis 
of old buildings should be _ profoundly 
modified by considerations of this order. 

Arguments based on the correspondence 
relating to Burleigh House, for instance, 
should allow for the fact that no Elizabethan 
exterior is more incoherent or unsatisfactory. 
Burleigh, in fact, was exceptionally deficient 
in architectural control. ‘The best feature 
remaining of the Elizabethan interior, the 
great staircase, an interesting variation of 
the Italian type of stairs with ascending 
yaults, shows that in parts, at any rate 
architectural skill of a high order must have 
been enlisted. 

Let us keep in mind all through the point 
of view of the working architect, who knows 
very well the decisive influence of the archi- 
tect’s presence at his building : 

We know that these ancestors had special 
riding allowance and, as Mr. Blomfield 
puts it, ‘‘much of Inigo Jones time must 
have been spent in the saddle.’’ The same 
must have been true of the Thorpes and 
those others who so far are only names to us. 

There is no sense in looking for our signed 
sets of contract drawings and details at that 
time of day. You will find the 280 pages of 
Thorpe’s collection and the Inigo Jones's 
Burlington-Deyonshire set of drawings very 
illuminating as to the methods of these men; 
but these documents are not the whole story. 
Even now we know how far-reaching are the 
decisions on the ground and the bearing of 
actual set-out and vivd-voce instructions to 
men with whom we have worked before. 
C s to command our attention must view 
their problems with the eyes of an architect 
and with that intuitive perception of style 
that springs from familiarity with a man’s 
work. ° 

You would, all of you, distinguish without 
hesitation the work of Inigo Jones from that 
of Wren, for instance, and the work of the 
Thorpes and others might in time be made 
equally distinct. 
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What is Jacobean Architecture ? native pulse and a lowering of the national 
What do we mean, then, by Jacobean ideal. Certain actions, such as the execution 
architecture? I propose mainly to adhere to of Sir Walter Raleigh, have become fixed in 
the reign of James I. and its sequel under the public mind as disgraceful, and have 
Charles I., but in no case to cross the gulf been regarded as typical of the epoch as a 
of the © War. In view of this, I have whole. 5 : 
with reluctanée omitted to deal with the Probably the truth may be found in 
beautiful College of Clare at Cambri recognising that it was a transition age, with 


The Palladian work of Inigo Jones is alco 
outside the subject. 
The twenty y from 1640 to the 


Ss 

Restoration made many travellers, and when 
the exiles returned a process of refashioning 
old homes began that only want of money 
could avert. Wren, who had stayed at 
home, found it expedient to go abroad, but, 
as is well known, his tour was cut short in 


France. I take that story of Charles II. 
ridiculing his ideas as to the height of 
rooms as a hint of the pressure put on 


architects to abandon the sound English ways 
of Elizabeth and James. 

The Guildhall in ‘‘ the ever-faithful city” 
of Worcester has always impressed me as 
striking evidence of the change forced on 
by the war. 

In this frame of mind attention was con- 
centrated on the purely Palladian work of 
Inigo Jon This increased in strength in 
the following century, when his work began 
to be published in the light of current 
XVIIIth-century practice. It is only in the 
latter part of the XIXth century that efforts 
have been made to disentagle the work of 
the master from that of his disciples. 

We ought to be able now to view the 
matter without bias, taking, perhaps, a 
further step in the direction of distinguish- 
ing his essays in the earlier manner. The 
complete portrait of Inigo Jones can only 
be arrived at by realising that he could 
not for all time be a bondsman in the house 
ot Palladio. 

Jacobean architecture for our purpose, 
therefore, is that from 1600 to 1649, just the 
first half of the fascinating XVIIth century. 
however, from that, I think all of us 
distinguish between Elizabethan and 
Jacobean work—that is, between the pre- 
ceding half of the XVIth and the following 
first half of the XVIIth centuries. 

Off-hand most architects would state a 
distinct preference for the former, and admit 
a belief that Jacobean work was a decadence 
from a more vigorous and interesting class 
of work. 


Social History of the Times. 
Possibly this may be unconsciously influ- 
enced by the political history of the time. 
The average Englishman thinks the reign of 
James I. stands in need of some apolo’ 
that it was a falling off from the glories 
the Elizabethan age, a slackening of the 


all its 


scompanying difficulti 
ional acts of basenes 
f you who ca ad Green’s ‘‘ Short 


; weaknesses, 


a with pleasure and interest will 
recall the main outlines of the situation. 
Perhaps you will agree that after the 
vigorous personal government of Elizabeth, 


where the caution of the woman was aided 
by the astuteness of statesmen of exceptionai 
powers, a man of unusual genius was needed 
to preside over this inevitable transition. 

This is, of course, if you agree that 
“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.’? and that the 
growth of England was bound to be in the 
main as we know it has been. 

In that case you will admit perhaps that 
James I. could have with more reason than 
Hamlet exclaimed, ‘“‘The time is out of 
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joint. © cursed spite That I was ever hom 
to put it right!” 

I seem to remember r 
essay—I think by Professor Elmes, father 
of the architect of St. George’s HallSin 
which James was written of as the British 
Solomon, and an elaborate effort was made 
to establish his reputation for wisdom. 

Common opinion, however, maintains that 
the seeds of future trouble were sown an 
his reign, and holds him responsible for@ 
system of favourites at once showy and un 


uding long ago some 


reliable, and also for the education of his 
son Charles I. on lines which led iim 
traight to the scaffold. 

To James is assigned the origin ofthe 


proverb that ‘‘ those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones,’ the circumstamtes 
being that Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
had erected for himself a building so 
windowed as to be known as “the Ili 
house.” Having fomented a disturbance 
and the mob retaliating by breaking [his 
windows, he complained to the King, Who 
countered him with this characteristic miter 
ance. We cannot acquit James of fosterme 
the pedantry that was the curse of his age, 
He should have come under that gyeat 
schoolmaster who had the courage to declare 
in an age of classical quotation that he jee 
pected gentleman to have forgottem his 
classics. 

Tn Thomas Fuller’s memorable accountj@t 
the wit combats at the Mermaid you Mill 
remember that Ben Jonson figures aspalié 
heavy Spanish galleon and Shakespeare yas 
the nimble English galley, such as achieved 
the defeat of the Armada. The truth seems 


a 


to be that very few people struggle with 
the complicated, allusive writing of Ben 
Jonson. He entirely missed the sure touch 


of Nature that pervades the writings—ot 
Shakespeare, preserving and handing them 
on from one age to another, through 
constantly-expanding audience. 

Of the darker side of James’s character 
we get glimpses in the literature of the 

riod. ‘To Laud accompanying  Ppinte 
les on his madcap voyage to Spauman 
he gave instructions tha as the 


1623 
Spaniards might resent a recent Royal reter- 
ence to the Pope as Antichrist, he wasyt0 


set forth “that his Majesty had Wim 
nothing in that point concludingly, bub by 
way of argument.’ His Chancellor, Bacon, 
knew what he was about when he wrote)t 
the effect that dissimulation’ was allowe 
kings as a part of policy. 
Confronted with a 
thought, as- set forth in 
“Novum Organum,’’ James could 
nothing more in it than that ‘it was 
the p of God, which passeth under 
standin 


revolution of 
his Chancellors 


real 


see 
ike 
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two turning points of Bacon’s life 
in the first quarter of the century— 
jppearance against Essex, a former 
ij, and his abasement before Bucking- 
which preceded his impeachment and 
) 1621. A Jacobean Plutarch would 
i}drawn Seneca and Bacon both to 
fate the failure of the highest intel- 
‘| gifts unballasted by character. 
} pregnant wit of the 
ds the reader. Imagine one of them 
1 with the story of ‘King Lear. The 
plitics of the King would be illustrated 
jest, the relations between fathers and 
jpuched on with the most pithy wisdom, 
ine Edmund’s moral, “Thus the just 
ipf our pleasant vices make whips to 
le us,” would be duly enforced. It is 
\p assert, however, that the terror and 
lj of the tragedy would be wholly 
ii. 
8 unquestionable that 
) underline pas 


“ Essays” 


Shakespeare's 
sing events, that in 
Ihlet,’” for instance, there are reflec- 
ipn King James’s Court; but it is very 
jlous to identify passages without the 
(i very wide historical reading. Broadly 
jing, the masques were for the Court 
jne plays for the people, but popular 
bes were commanded for performance 
jiurt. Some of the duller historical 
doubtless “ walked’? by means of 
jfined interpretation that is lost upon 


|re is an instructive portrait of James 
tle, somewhat different from other more 
jing contemporary versions to be seen 
| great houses of this date. In spite, 
ier, of the threatening storm-clouds 
ijng overhead during this half-century, 
jhe darker aspects ‘of the life of the 
jnd other assumed signs of decadence, 
tive this paradox, that in architecture, 
ij and painting, not to mention other 
jing arts and sciences, we stood, as a 
on the verge of a veritable golden 
You will find this most interestingly 
a close student of the XVIIth cen- 
the late Mr. Shorthouse, whose novel 
i) Inglesant’’ will be known to many 


) place could have been found which 
more to interest and delight a man 
jlesant’s temperament than Oxford did 
i time. It was still at the height of 
irosperity which it had enjoyed under 
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Aston Hall: 


The colleges were full of men versed 
intelligent in all branches of learning and 
science, as they were then taught. 


plate, soon to be melted down; 
bowling-greens well kept. 

was studied deeply as a 
and every foreign count 
for good mus: and ever 
tending to some knowledge of it. 


ience, 
being 


pursued; many of the Fellows’ 
curious museums of 
and scarce rks and 
The nic 
metaphysics were inquired 
versed upon with eagerness, 
inquiries upon religion welcomed. 
controversy was going on among 
physicians, and new schools had risen 
who practised in chemical remedies, i 
of the old-fashioned vegetable medicines 
I must ask you to allow 
ing direction of Tudor, Elizabethan, 
Jacobean foreign and 
reflection in our architecture. 
Italy, France, the Spanish 
the liberated Netherlands, Spain itself, 


manus 


ripts. 


into and 
and 


ing and Laud for so many years, but more transiently Germany, each and all were 
was soon to be so sadly overcast. shifting centres of influence. 

|] 
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The halls 
and chapels were full of pictures and of rich 
the gardens 
and groves were in beautiful order, and the 

Music 
antiquity 
ransacked 
gentleman pre- 


kind of curious knowledge was eagerly 
rooms were 
antiquities and relics, 


ties of algebra and the depths of 
con- 
strange 
A violent 


that the shit 
and 
social policy has its 


Netherlands, 
and 


Great Gallery. 


“To think an English 
wise and never see the Louvr 

As the course of the Reformation and 
counter-Reformation fluctuated, so importa- 
tions of divergent tendencies came and went. 

It was not only by the diffusion of ideas 
and of books and prints, but also by the 
actual immigrants, largely workers and 
workmen, that these forces were felt. 

All the while, however, England was find- 
ing herself not only politically, but also 
and, as a man grows, absorbing 
or rejecting s elements which the state 
of her development dictated. 

The English as a race being at once un- 
accommodating and assimilating, the alien 
artists were absorbed or pushed out. Once 
more we see William the Englishman taking 
the place of William of Sens, but it serves 
no purpose to doubt their existence or deny 
their influence. 

Architectural historians have been perfect 
pendulums on this question. At one time 
everything is ascribed to Italians, Spaniards, 
or Flemings, while at another all must be 
native, making ‘it, I think, pretty clear 
where the truth lies. The fruit-grower is 
not concerned to deny that his trees have 
been grafted. 


courtier may be 


Architectural Position at Accession of 
James I. 

We will now turn to consider the archi- 
tectural position at the accession of James I. 
(1603). he 

The flood tide of Elizabethan house-building 
was slackening, and we might call to mind 
the Shakespearean comment in the second part 
of Henry IV., which has a supposed reference 
to the transfer of the players to Bankside, 
and the building of the Globe Theatre in 
the winter of 1598-9 :- 

«* When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices; or at least desist _ 
To build at all? Much more in this great worl 


. should we survey 
The plot of situation and the model; 
Consent upon a sure foundation; 
Question surveyors; know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 
To weigh against his opposite; or else 
We fortify in paper or in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men, 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it, who half-through 
Gives over, and leaves his part created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish Winter’s tyranny.’ 

This passage comes home to us when we 
remember that architect and surveyor were 
largely interchangeable terms. It gives us 
also an observer’s impression of the aban- 
doned Elizabethan houses to be seen in 
desolation and incompletion. 

By the end of the XVIth century a vast fund 
of experience had been accumulated. Able 
workmen abounded. and the need of the 
moment was for some directing mind to focus 
the confused and scattered elements into a 
lucid whole, formulating a line of action along 
which future progress could be assured. 
You all know how the need was met, and 
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Aston Hall: Fireplace in Great Gallery. 


that in Inigo Jones an architect appeared 
whose work was destined to bridge even the 
gulf of civil war and to determine the future 
course of English architecture. 


Work of the Thorpes. 


You ought not, however, I think, to 
regard the Elizabethan and Jacobean ages 
as unprovided with skilful architects. 
Quite a list of names of men, whose 
biographies we should be only too glad to 
have, has been collected. We may, however, 
deduce from the Thorpe collection of plans, 
drawings, and designs that in the Thorpes, 
father < son, we have a type of the high 
degree of zeal and intelligence that the age 
produced. Peacham’s eference in the 
Gentleman’s FE. ” first edition 1612, 
s:—‘John Thorpe of the Parish of 
St. Martin’s in the fields, my especial 


d 


cise 


friend, and excellent geometrician and 
surveiour, whom the rather I remember 
because he is not only learned and ingenuous 
himselfe, but a furtherer and favourer of all 
excellency whatsoever, of whom our age 
findeth too few. And lastly the aforenamed 
Master John Thorpe sonne, to whom 
I can in words never bee  sufiiciently 
thankefull.”’ 

The impression produced by a careful 
study of the Thorpe drawings is that in 
them we have the record of studies made 
and designs conceived in the true spirit of 
the working architect. 

Thorpe was interested in many things, 
and, above all, desirous of extending his 
outlook. He seems to be groping after the 
development that Inigo Jones was to achieve. 
It seems possible, assuming, as is most 
likely, that we are dealing with two Thorpes, 
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that it was the son who was in Parisi 
1600 and received Sir Henry Neville: 
recommendation for promotion in Englant 
Drawings of Paris buildings, dated 160 
are in the collection. The tendency, how 
ever, is to look to Antwerp and Amsterdan 
rather than Paris. The older Thorpe’ 
weakness is an undue love of ornamentyam 
profuse picturesqueness of features, sucha 
is also seen in the books of Du Cerceauyant 
most of all in those of Vriese, with wWhOs 
works Thorpe seems to have been (Wen 
familiar. Du Cerceau flourished betweer 
1520 and 1584, but neither birth nor deal 
are known. After a journey to Italygyh 
settled down, about 15 as head of @ 
atelier of engravers at ns, and, besile 
a series of books, probably issued quantitie 
of prints for designers, such as those #all 
douce which Wren collected during his Bue 
visit to France in the next century. 9D) 
Cerceau was a pirate so far as most Olt 
books were concerned, but his magnum pit 
“Tes Plus Excellents Bastiments,” white 
was on hand from 1550-76 (when the fils 
volume appeared, followed by a second? 
1579), has, I think, some bearing omth 
question of the Thorpe collection. Th 
chateaux and Royal Palaces are representa 
by a plan and an elevational perspective? 
bird’s-eye drawing. Some of these are)sal 
to be drawings obtained at the building 
which Du Cerceau visited, on the ground 
that he could not have measured them i al 
cases, and also because some of the drawimg 
are evidently of an earlier date than obher 
May it not have been the case that THO 
vaguely contemplated a similar book, am 
took some steps in the direction of collect 
the materials, but that, being a workin 
architect, and having no school of engrave! 
behind him, his collection remained as me 
data for his own use? 

What we seem to want ‘is that som 
representative body interested im | arch 
tecture should undertake to facsimile i 
students and general use such colleetio! 
of early drawings as those of the Thowpé 
and of Inigo Jones. With the best 
in the world on the part of owners the 
must otherwise be largely inaccessible: Ye 
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jloubtless aware that this has been 

ively done in Italy from the drawings 
ip great Italians, which are thus made 
\jble to all. It is beyond the resources 
|} individual architect. It is essential 
if should be complete, and not partial. 

ardson attempted it with Thorpe’s 
ition, going as far as to issue a 
ipctus, before the days of photography, 
jnis tracings for lithography e t at 
| Kensington. Our modern facilities 
jnch that we want rather the will than 
jjeans to carry out so scholarly an under- 
13 


Holland House, 

jland House, perhaps begun 1605, in- 
iid 1606, and finished in ‘1607, appears 
jjorpe’s collection in a form that shows 
jit was an alteration of a square house, 
ib’s Castle,”’ by the additions of wings, 
lbs, and other features, comprised by 
jie in his note on his drawings as “Sir 
jz Coap at Kensington, perfected a 
iJ. T.”” These alterations seem to date 
jen 1612, when James I. yed at the 
j) during the fatal illness of Prince 
jj, and 1614, the death of Sir Walter 

James I. did not like the house; he 
ithe wind blew through the walls so 
ihe could not be warm in bed.’ Three 
ijies of occupation of a house so close to 
Hipital have naturally left many scars of 


iit in the first place of brick and a soft 
jj much repointing, cement repairs to, 
Jhuch cutting out ‘of the stonework has 
iiplace. It must be looked at with eyes 
jar with Knole, Kirby, and Aston Hall 
jbreciate its original condition. As at 
illd, the facades have little relation to 


ther. The south front is the most 
(stul; like a Jacobean epitaph, it welds 
jiand varied fancies into an expression 
i coherence. There are sixteen gables, 
jtowers, and a _half-octagonal central 
4% in combination with bay windows 
reades that seem innumerable. In the 


jine of a winter's day, strengthened 
iiar-reaching shadows, the composition 
i) gaiety and sparkle seems a_ fair 
fern counterpart of the Villa Medici 


lime. 
largeness of scale of the arcade seems 
lise from the necessity of lighting the 
jiws in the back wall. The fretted 
ots have papunally had to be renewed, 
y lost as the vivacity 
ae in work of this 
straight east front, with 
is in three stories, and seems 
jie been regarded by Thorpe as an open 
flor the exhibition of the Doric, Ionic, 
Horinthian Orders, each banded as his 
Iidictated on a different system of mis- 
ail ingenuity. Whatever may be said 
his Jacobean method elsewhere, it is 
‘hly misplaced on a brick background 
already presents a fretted face. 

wn the entablatures reach the angles 
tlre cut off square, the facade has neither 


The 


iyter. 
(igables, 
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Hatfield House, Herts (1607-11). 


ends nor centre. Inside the house, the Great 
Chamber, or Gilt Room, is of considerable 
interest, as the white-painted and decorated 
panelled walls remain as hastily prepared for 
a ball to be given at the time of Henrietta 


Maria’s marriage with Prince Charles in 
June, 1625. 
We know that in 1623 Inigo Jones had 


orders to prepare two chapels, one at Denmark 
House and the other at St. James’s for the 
Infanta’s use, and then he went to Southamp- 
ton to prepare for her reception, being made 
a burgess of that city on the occasion. 

From this and the fact of the unquestion- 
akle Inigo Jones character of the two well- 
known gateway piers his connexion with this 
work has been assumed. 

Francis Cleyn, a painter and decorative 
artist from Denmark, employed by Charles I. 
as Designer of Tapestry at Mortlake, 
seems to have been engaged upon it, 
and he has produced a quaint and inter- 
esting, if spotty, effect. The imitated 
marbles, green, black, and red, of the wooden 
mantelpieces and frieze are an interesting 
indication of hurried preparation. The car- 
touche shields in the angles of the cornice of 
the room seem rather an Italian reminiscence. 

The late Mr. Watts, R.A., has painted on 
the large panels of the mantelpieces in 
shadowed gold work four figures in the style 
of those existing in St. Catherine Cree. 
Otherwise, the Gilt Room is said to be un- 
touched, apart from the ceiling, which fell, 
and has been replaced by a copy of one 
from Melbury. 

The staircase has been altered, and also the 
Chapel, but there are some other oak mantel 
pieces of the period. The Gallery is now the 
Library, and all lined with book The ceil- 
ing has been transformed into bays with top- 
lights. Much of the interest of the fine and 
historic interiors is naturally of a later date. 
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In forming an idea of London in the 
Jacobean age, bear in mind that brick build- 
ing did not become general till after the Fire 
of London. Inn-fields and Covent 
Garden Pia: both novelties, and the 
great stone and brick houses along the Strand 
and Whitehall Palace itself were on the lines 
of Hampton Court, Old St. mes’s, and 
Lambeth Palace—country houses in town. 


Sir Paul Pindar’s House. 

Sir Paul Pindar’s house, the front of which 
is familiar to you all, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is therefore of exceptional 
interest. The Museum authorities, doubtless 
for good reasons, have dated it 1600 instead 
of “about 1625,” as formerly. Sir Paul 
Pindar is supposed to haye been born 1565 
and died 1650. A native of Wellingborough, 
he was educated at the University, but pre- 
ferred commerce, and, entering the city, was 
sent to Venice at the age of eighteen as factor 
for the firm. He was there “eighteen years, 
and in the crisis of 1601-2 is said to have 
been Cecil’s agent. For two years Consul at 
Aleppo, 1609-11, he was Ambassador nine 
years in Constantinople, but he was in 
England in 1616, and again in 1620, when 
he was knighted. His final return was 
1623. A man of vast wealth, he had large 
financial dealings with Charles I., and 
was, besides, a generous contributor to the 
work of St. Paul’s. After his death his 
affairs were found in hopeless confusion. 
From this brief notice you will see that this 
house front is of the greatest value, as one 
which was considered adequate for a 
millionaire at that epoch. 

Aston Hall. 

Aston Hail, 1618-35, and Chilham stle 
are near in date, but far apart in architec- 
tural character. Aston, in feeling more 
Elizabethan than Jacobean, particule in 
its interior work. It hangs back in the stage 
of kossy, fretted, profuser from which the 
new work of the century was freeing itself, 
and, except in the gallery ceiling, shows little 
assimilation of the lessons that were being 
derived through the Italians from classic art. 


Inigo Jones’s Work. 
There are two plans of Aston in J. Thorpe’s 
collection. One would like to take Kirby Hall 


as John Thorpe’s masterpiece. We shall re- 
turn to it later on. Turning now to the rising 
sun, and taking the dates of Inigo Jo s life 
as ascertained by the best autho: > we 
get the following :—Born in 1573, on his 
father’s death in 1596 he proved the will on 


April 5, 1597, and went to Italy up to 1604, 
and may have been at the Danish Court in 
the service of King Christian prior to that 
date. He is known to have been in England 
for the Masque of Blackness, presented by 
Anne of Denmark, wife of James I., on 
Twelfth Night, 1604-05. In August, 1605, he 
took part in the production of three plays at 
Oxford before the King. .King Christian of 
Denmark was a visitor to England in 1606. 


*It is much to be wished the Birmingham 
Corporation might realise their unique oppor- 
tunity for creating a typical Jacobean Museum. 
Stuffed birds are barely_adequate exhibits in 
such surroundings. The XVIIIth-century house 
at Ypres is the model suggested. 
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Inigo Jones was a King’s Messenger to France 
in 1609. He was appointed Surveyor to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, from January 16, 
1610, up to his death on November 6, 1612, 
and was a good deal occupied in the produc- 
tion of the famous Court masques, supplying 
scenery and devices to Ben Jonson’s libret 
the ordering of these performances a 
violent quarrel between them broke out, lead- 
ing to much satire aimed by Ben at his 
former associate, and various deductions have 
been based on these libels. 

Bacon’s account in the “ Praise of 
Prince of Wales,” contains the 


. by the excellence of his disposi- 
tion, excited high expectations among great 
numbers of all ranks, nor had, through the 
slackness of his life, ointed them. 

He much devoted to magnificence -of 
buildings and works of all kinds, though in 
other s rather frugal, and was a lover 
of antiqui nd arts. He showed his esteem 
of learning in general more ky the countenance 
which he gave it than by the time which he 
spent in it. an instructors of 
his younger day rely happens) con- 
tinued high in his favour.’ 
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Jones, being neglected at Court between 
1612 and 1621, went to Italy a second time in 
the sumr of 1613, but was in London on a 
flying visit in January, 1614, and definitely 
returned home in the autumn of that year. 
He was appointed Surveyor-General of Works 
in 1615. 


Bramshill. 


Of the early Jacobean work attributed to 

this stage of his career, Bramshill is the most 
important. A little book by the late Sir 
W. H. Cope gives ll that he could collect 
about the house. It ‘tainly built over an 
old building to the e nt of being tied in 
plan ky the preceding structure. Begun in 
1605, it was completed in 1612. ‘ording to 
the date on a ekpipe with the initials EK. Z. 
There is no documentary evidence to connect 
the house with Henr; vince of Wales. The 
Prince’s helmet is in the hall, and the crown- 
ing feature of the frontispiece bears very much 
the appearance of the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers. 
‘he house is not in J. Thorpe’s book, but 
the Zouches were allied with the Treshams, 
for whom J. Thorpe is considered to have 
done Lieveden new building. 
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It appears to be the case, however, the 
when the kuilding was nearly finished and 
was proposed that the Prince Henry shon 
occupy it, some one was called in who adyis 
the reversal of the main entrance from 6 
end of the plan to the other. So if em 
about that the famous frontispiece was erect 
as an afterthought and cutting across 
hall windows. : 

Now there are two ways for the arehite 
tural student of looking at this frontispiee 
and the easiest is to be shocked at the wi 
and barbarous detail. The second and mo 
difficult way is to realise that it is a work 
character, and would produce its effect) 
dependent of the said detail. 

After that you can settle down to findo 
how the effect is produced. In the meanti 
our friends the artists will continue to find 
a subject. 

As regards frontispieces, a prevale 
feature in Jacobean times, we may as Ww 
agree at once that they are the XVIIt 
century counterpart of the portico of ¢ 
I11th. After all, which is the most reas 
able and least burdensome for English }uil 
? Tt is the sad case of the top hat on 


ings? 
more. Why they do these things requires” 
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ir of world-wide extent; China to Peru, 
it. Is there not a Chinese poem record- 
Nhe heroic friendship that no shabby 
sould dissolve? The further interest 
mshill is that the back is a fine example 
HW» many-gabled, earlier treatment, as we 
Nl call it, while the front is balustraded 
Hhe roof hidden. This facade is in long, 
ellines and flat surfaces, with only two 
2nd masses, in the return of which are 
Hecessed loggia. 

h intelligent student will be reduced to 
(ig up in the choice between these two 
8. 
mshill illustrates, as well as Hatfield, 
vacokean tendency to discard entabla- 
jjand obtain effects independently, either 
| masses or by vertical breaks. We have 
his revived in our own day. When we 
er the heavy price the succeeding cen- 
paid for their crowning cornices, our 
thetic interest is aroused. With the 
of Longleat, 1580-88, and Woollaton, 
0, in mind, we cannot doubt that this 
Mhave been deliberate. 

Inby, in Leicestershire, 


illustrated in 


Country Life for October, 1911, is a 
miniature Hatfield in this respect. 


Hatfield. 
Hatfield, 1607-11, while far more coherent 
than Burghley, sugg that ‘the worthy 


superintendent of the works had been supplied 
with a plan and only two elevations, and that 
in working out the other two as he proceeded 
he dropped into the gable style in which he 
had probably been brought up. 

The Building Committee of the four noble 
lords, for one of whom Audley End was being 
erected, who met on the site April 15, 1607, 

y safely be assumed to have had some 
s before them to deliberate upon. 
‘ apparently the only work in which 
the previous holder of Inigo Jones’s office 


of Surveyor-General of Works appears 
on the scene. In 1609 Cecil, grow- 
ing greatly dissatisfied with the building 


operations, sent Simon Basil down to investi- 
gate, and it throws a considerable light on 
the matter to know that the building owner 
was specially desirous that two of the parties 
concerned should be made to set their hands to 


Measured Drawing by Mr. J. B. Fulton, A.R.I.B.A. 


a contra 
and we 


ct. This has a very familiar ring, 
an, from our own experiences, form 
r idea of the situation. 

Basil must have been of some reputa- 
tion, and yet nothing seems to be known of 
him or his work. Owing to the omission of 
Hatfield in Thorpe’s collection, it is hazardous 
to express any opinion on the authorship of 
the design of the main fe s. It does not 
© me that the omission in the build- 
ing accounts for the period in respect of 
ments for architectural vices is conclusive 
evidence against any architect being employed. 
There were various ways of acknowledging 
their services in those days. 

The plan of Hatfield is of very great merit. 
It seems to be a development of Hardwick 
Hall, but while the latter is a more coherent 
design, it is in respect.to Hatfield as a 
summer villa or casino compared to a house. 
The point about. Hatfield was well put by 
an intelligent servant :—‘ This house is not 
like old houses I have been in before, where 
there are rooms for show, which are never: 
used, but here the whole house is in constant 
occupation.” 
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Burford Priory: End of Chapel from House. 


Unfortunately, the plan is not fully worked 
out architecturally; the chimneys illustrate 
it, rising up in long ugly lines like XIXth- 
century party-wall stacks, showing a want of 
that combination and grouping for which a 
skilful architect will always “provide 

The worst injury after 300 years’ occupa- 
tion is in the reglazing of the two lower 
floors, including the unfortunate screenwork 
in the arcade of the cloisters. Naturally, to 
our notions of old work, there is too much 
paint, gilding, and polish; but in this I am 
not sure that we do not differ from the 
Jacobeans themselves. Knole staircase paint- 
ing, for instance, has the appearance of being 
original. They did not appreciate oak 
we do, and they had at times a very na 
taste in gold and crimson plasterwork. 


Charlton, near Greenwich. 

From a visit to Charlton, near Greenwich, 
I could not gather that there was much 
evidence of Inigo Jones’s work. There was 
a hall mantelpiece which seemed to have some 
character. The idea seems to have arisen 
from the fact of the house being kuilt for 
the Prince of Wales's tutor, Sir Adam 
Newton, 1607-12. Very able instructors were 
gathered round this promising and too short- 
lived Prince, as a brief note on Solomon de 
Caus, who was mathematical tutor, will show 
Born 1576, ormandy, he died in Pari 
1626. His book on perspective, dedicated 
to the Prince of Wales, and dated Richmond, 
October 1, 1611, states that. he had been two 
or three years in his service. He seems to 
have excelled at gardens and waterworks, 
such as fountains, etc. An estimate for work 
of this character by him at Richmond was 
reported on by Inigo Jones and Francis 
Carter. He built a gallery at Richmond, 
1611-13, completed at a later date, probably 
by Jones. ‘The south front at Wilton, burnt 
1647 and reconstructed by Inigo Jones, illus- 
trates his style. He left England to lay out 
the gardens of Heidelberg Castle for James 
I.’s son-in-law, the Elector Palatine, and in 
1620 published his designs of that work. 

The leading idea at Charlton is the Great 
Chamber, then coming into favour and des- 
tined to supersede the older gallery, and, on 
the outside, a combination of a great mul- 
lioned bay with returned and mitred entakla- 
tures as a crowning feature. 


Many of the numerous alabaster and marble 
mantelpieces in the house may have been 
directly imported.* English alabaster was 


exported, and brought back worked in com- 
bination with Black Belgian and other 
marbles.. Some day an industrious person 
will compile an Eliz.-Jac. chimneypiece cata- 
logue, and a good many replicas will then, T 
imagine, be discovered. 


. contemporary complaints as to imported 
for Gresham’s Royal Exchange; time 
‘abeth, 


Knole, Kent. 

The Jacobean work at Knole, Kent, 
1603-05 (and later) is in the nature of an 
alteration of an older house, a refashioning 
to date of an old double quadrangular plan. 
As the work was for the Harl of Dorset, for 
s Sir Richard Savile, John Thorpe 


manner, it is 
accept that attribution 

The Venetian Ambassador’s Room, lit by a 
single window of the Palladian motive, lined 
with white woodwork and having a chimney- 
p of a well-recognised type, should, how- 
ever, one would think, be ascribed to Inigo 
Jones. I could not at the time learn any- 
thing as to its date or authorship. 


Chilham Castle. 

tle is known by the church 
y the date 1616 over the door- 
way to have been occupied but not completed 
in that year. Two entries relate to workmen 
engaged on the new house. ‘Simon Rennet, 
one of the workmen under Mr. Smith in Sir 
Dudley Digges his work was buried here 
the 28th of August, 1616. His dwelling was 
at Chiswick, im Middlesex.’’ ‘‘ Humphrey 
Battle was buried the 30th Sept., 1616. He 
was a labourer with Mr. Smith.’”” The third 
entry relates to the birth of a daughter 
“ Mistr Ann, the daughter of Sir Dudley 
Digges, Knt., baptised 3rd July, 1616.” 
In deeds of that date Sir Dudley Digges 
is described as “of Chilham Castle.” Sir 
D. Digges, knighted in 1607, was worth 
recalling, an Ambassador to Russia, and w 
authorised to advance to its Emperor 10,0007. 
from the funds of the East India Company, 
which he founded in 1612. : 
_ Mr. Smith was doubtless the builder, and 
it looks as if he was from the neighbourhood 
of London. The workman from Chiswick is 
curious, in view of the mention of Putney 
on the f Dudley Digges’s 


Chilham 
registers and 


monument of Sir 
sister, Margaret, wife of Sir Antony Palmer, 
“whose goodness where shee lived and died, 
smee it cannot be buryed in Putney, needeth 
noe epitaph.’’ Her death at Putney, in the 
thirty-third year of her age, was on 
September 22, 1619. Allan Cunningham men- 
tions a tradition that at one period of his 
life Inigo Jones had a house at Staines 
_ Sir Dudley Digges came from Digges Court, 
Barham, and his town house was in Philip- 
Jane, St. Mary, Aldermanbury. Inigo Jones 
made designs for the Star Chamber in 1617, 
and tradition has also connected him with 
the Rolls Chapel, and he laid out Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields in 1618. Digges was made Master 
of the Rolls in 1638. The decisive stage’ of 
Jones's career began in 1619 with the White- 
hall designs, but the Star Chamker design 
of two years previous is quite Palladian. 
There is, however, in the Burlington-Devon- 
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shire collection an admitted drawing of 
semi-Jacobean character signed by Inig 
Jones and dated 1616. It is a three-stor 
narrow entrance bay, ending with a pedimen 
abutting on a pierced balustrading, Jacobea 
in character. he ground floor has an arche 
entrance, and the windows of the first an 
second floors have mullion and transom én 
closed by a kneed architrave with bracke 
consoles. These windows being  verticall 
connected, a certain French aspect is imparte 
to the design. It is decidedly an experimen 
in style. 

As to Chilham Castle, if we now tir 
from scanty records. to the building i 
self for evidence, we gather the followin 
observations. The structure is differentiate 
from a simple traditional house by a unitye 
conception arising from the deliberate ado 
tion of a complicated hexagonal plan, havin 
an evident intention of creating a court efie 
at the back, visible by means of the ope 
sixth side of the hexagon. The plan, mon 
over, shows the study of the outcome of th 
use of the hexagon, because the extende 
front and the management of the right an 
left wings ave calculated to obviate any d 
fects of the bare geometrical form. We hay 
here, therefore, something much more ¢on 
plex than the triangle of Longford Castle, 
the symbolic trinity of Rushton Lodge, or th 
geometrical fancies of John Thorpe’s bool 
It is certainly significant that the pentagon 
fortress palace of Cardinal Alexander Parnes 
which circumscribes a circular court, was con 
pleted in 1559. The position is betwee 
Viterbo and Rome, about 9 miles from dl 
former, approached by a road overhanging #l 
Lago di Vico. 

Inigo Jones in Italy in 1604 would doub 
less hear all about it, even if he never sw 
it, as one of the remarkable works of t 
last haif-century, and many have been k 
to experiment with a further development 
its plan. Vignola’s masterpiece of Caprarol 
is, of course, a purely classical building, wit 
level skyline and flat roofs, and the utmo: 


connexion is only that of a geometnit 
suggestion of plan. In Du Cerceau’s book 
a French pentagonal chateau Most 


which seems a clumsy 
Caprarola. It is suggestive that “i 
father and grandfather of Sir Dudley Digg 
were mathematicians, the latter with a ti 
for applied geometr It may have bee 
easy, therefore, to interest the builder ™ 
Chilham in such a unique plan. t 

The house has been extensively altere 
both inside and out, and the history of 
requires to be traced with some care. J 
entrance doorway is untouched, and, apar 
from the tapering of the pilasters, fashid 
akle in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, 
quite Italian in character and: well propo 
tioned. The original oriel over howeve 
known now only by old prints, and an eley 
tion of 1784, drawn by a Mr. C. Graves at 
bound up in T. Heron’s MSS. boo 
“* Antiquities of Chilham, 1791.” 

The accompanying plan and dimensions 
the book agree h the further particula 
that the windows on the returns were! 
three lights each, but with one transom on 
in height. Grayes’s ig thus gives Us 
completely Jacob: treatment—an Enghi 
bay in plan and elevation, the centre om 
having moulded corbellings that look, ho 
ever, rather Italian in sectional profile, a 
start from a console or capital just abo 
the present entablature of the porch. ~ 

At Bramshill the oriel is of five lights wi 
a single light on each side—seven in allt 
also has three lights in height, while t 
adjacent windows of the facade have only 0 
ers. It is difficult to avoid the conelusi 
that the entrance bay of Chilham is asta 
ful revision of the famous frontispiece 
Bramshill. 

The original bay windows throughout t 


derivative fro 


house have all been altered, and all 
one of the Jacokean stacks have Pe 
rebuilt. The Great Chamber has be 


divided wp into three rooms, and its ceili 
lowered. Ten feet has been added to? 
length of the drawing-room wing. The 0 
line of the lead roofs of the towers has/@ 


been tampered with. The Gothic resto 
tionists of 1862 had little mercy on Jacobe 
work, whether in houses or churches: 


Jacobean interior work still remaining 
Chilham there are two ceilings on the 

floor in the two’ end rooms of the fagal 
One of them suggests that the craftsman ¥ 
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jubled with his: pendants, unless we are 
{suppose that they have been subsequently 
her clumsily repaired. In both rooms the 
‘ynices are of oak. The two lofty chimney- 
ces in oak in the same rooms with marble 
ised jambs to the wide openings below are 
med in detail and free from the over- 
ded character of so much of the woodwork 
/ the period. This incised marblework is 
jo found in Sir Antony Palmer’s monument 
‘\the church at Chilham, as already men- 
jmed. There is a similar fireplace opening 
|the present servants’ hall, but in a bad 
hdition. 

Of other remaining Jacobean work there 
‘|the main staircase, which is, it must be 
fessed, of a puzzling nature. The arcade 
‘three arches on the first floor is of a pleas- 
ls proportion for internal woodwork, having 
inder Doric columns on very tall pedestal 
:mounting each capital is a caryatid figure 
Jacobean fantasy, with the usual strap- 
vk ornamentation filling up the spandrils 
)| the arches. The enormous handrail cut 
\t of oak beams no less than 10 in. square is, 
‘jwever, moulded in a very crude fashion, 
id awkwardly into the columns and 
bas The balustrades, 3 in. square, 
p also elementary in their turned section. 
) first sight it looks as if the staircase had 
len altered, as the upper flights to the 
ypond floor are curiously supported by a 
{1 Doric pillar carried up from one of the 
ver newels, but this is found elsewhere in 
irly staircases. 

[he monument in the adjacent church to 
‘¢ Dudley Digg who died 1638, and to 
pry Kemp, may, in conclusion, be referred 
) because it brings on the scene that familia 
') Inigo Jones’s, Nicholas Stone. The rela- 
‘ship between these two men has not been 
lly unravelled, but we know that it must 
jve been: very close. There is a strong 
‘obability that Jones may have given a 
jjetch for this monument, the idea of which 
‘rpases the sculptor’s power of execution, as 
) the case of the famous Water Gate of 
prk Palace. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. 

(To take next the case of the famous second 
adrangle of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
uding the lovely garden front. There is, 
far as I can find, no real grounds to doubt 
jigo Jones’s authorship. Messrs. Willis 
id Clark, in their “Collegiate History of 
|mbridge Colleges,” accept it, as ‘also 
jHlando Jewitt in his paper on late Oxford 
ildings, Archeological Journal, 1851. The 
vidence, in fact, seems as close to the 
ne as anyone can reasonably expect. 
chbishop Laud had the work done in 
61, and his chaplain and _ biographer, 
ter Heylyn, D.D., in his ‘‘ Cyprianus 
hgelicus,’ published in 1668, only six- 
years after Inigo Jones’s death, de- 
ibes the work as follows :—‘‘ Some bene- 
i:tor had before enriched the College with 
public library, which made one side of his 
w building. That on the north consis 
fogether of several chambers for the 
mmodation of the Fellows and other 
idents. That on the east of a fair open 
tlk below, supported upon curious pillars, 
‘id bearing up a beautiful gallery, opening 
't of the Library for meditation and dis- 
arse. Confronted on the other side with 
2 like open walk below, and a suitable 
ick over that, raised up against the 
stern wall of the ancient buildings. The 
‘hole composure fashioned in an excellent 
mmetry according to the exactest rules of 
‘pdern architecture, not only graceful in it- 
if and useful to that private house, but a 
fat ornament also to the University. 

(On the 23rd of July in this present year 
531) he laid the first stone of this new 
ilding, and not intermitting it (but only 
‘ring the unseasonableness of the following 
inters), till he brought it to an end accord- 
g to the first design and proposition.” 
Chis account follows directly upon that of the 
‘ks at St. Paul’s, where Inigo Jones’s 


me is twice given; first, with the e 
‘/Surveyor-General to his Majesty's Works, 
‘id the second time with that of “Chief 


Urveyor of that Fabrick.” He is recording 
ht Inigo Jones laid the fourth of the founda- 
n-stones of the great portico, which the 
ng, in particular, paid for, sukstituted 
ce of resort for the great nave, known as 


jul’s Walk. 
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“The fair open walk below, supported upon 
curious pillars’? ab St. John’s College has 
analogies with the arcades of the great 
Hospital at Milan by Filarete, and appears 
to be distinctly Italian. If you recall that 
St. John’s is only eighteén years later than 
Wadham, you will be better able to estimate 
the personality of the designer. It is surely 
significant that the statues of Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria in the centre niches 
of the frontispieces should be by Le Sueu 
who also supplied the two Royal figures 
in fhe undoubted Inigo Jones screen, 
formerly in Winchester Cathedral. I have 
troubled you with this at length because of 
what follows. ‘The Whitehall designs of 1619 
ave usually taken as marking out Inigo Jones 
as a pure Palladian, and from this standpoint 
other work attributed to him is judged. 
Eleven years later, however, he gives us this 
lovely ‘creation, English, but with a fine 
shading of Italian ideals, as unique in its 
kind as some of Shakespeare’s “sweetest 
wood notes wild.’? I expect you never find 
yourselves in Oxford without a visit, however 
to see once again this beautiful garden 
ade, admittedly the finest that Oxford can 


fa 
show. 

If you will reason out the design you will 
be struck with the boldness with which the 


apparent simplicity is reached. Much of the 
effect is certainly due to the large expanses 
of unwindowed wall. Practically the ground 


floor ven up to storage and to an internal 
cloister, and the long Gallery over is treated 
with a wonderful reserve, a concentrated 


strength on essentials, like the bays and 
gables, as foils to the rigid simplicity of roof 
and parapet of exceptional length of line. 


Ecclesiastical Work. 

There seems no reason to refuse the author- 
ship of the Porch of St. Mary the Virgin to 
him as well. Purists may say what they li 
the fact stares us in the face that th 
work is a gem of its kind. One of those 
things that only a master can achieve with 

The chapel of Burford Priory, about 
, seems to me work of an allied intention, 
kut I have never heard of any attribution 
to Inigo Jones. The highly interesting 
church of St. John, Leeds, 1631-3, and St. 
i Cree, 1628-30, illustrate the ten- 
dencies of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the age. 

The London church is much more advanced, 
having round arches with coffered _ soffits 
rising direct from the capitals of Corinthian 
columns, as is also the case with the cloister 
arcade at St. John’s College. The clear- 


story inside is divided into bays by pilasters, 
from. which a vaulted ceiling of very slight 
vise springs. ‘The outside of the church 
follows the usual lines of an old mediwval 
city church, but the semi-Perpendicular 
tracery windows are more or less framed by 
semi-classical mouldings having the character 
of architraves. As usual, the church is, dis- 
figured by bad colouring and glass, but to 
anyone freed from Gothic revival blinkers 
it will prove to be a highly interesting 
interior. 

[ could not find that Land’s biographer is 
definite on the subject of this church. On 
page 212, under date 1630, he says :—‘‘ St. 
Catherine Creed Church in London being 
ruinous and in great decay, had in some places 
been taken down almost to the ground, and 
rebuilt again by the parishioners at such 
time as Mountain was then Bishop, who 
suffered it to be made use of for religious 
offices without any new consecration of it, 
which, coming to the knowledge of Bishop 
Laud, he caused it for a time to be suspended 
from all Divine Service, sermon, or sacrament 
till it was reconsecrated by himself, which 
office he solemnly performned on Sunday, 
January 16th.” From this it does not appear 
that the popular idea that Laud was 
responsible for the church is correct. It 
does not affect Inigo Jones’s authorship, how- 
ever, as Bishop Mountain was in touch with 
him over St. Paul’s, for whose recasing he 
had already obtained great klocks of Port- 
land stone. The Royal Commission of 1620 
for the repairs was, however, fast becoming 
a dead letter, and the Bishop being too 
sluggish for Charles I., was translated to 
Durham, to make room for his more active 
colleague of Bath and Wells. 

Like the well-known doorway, however, to 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, the church of St. 
Catherine Cree seems to show the hand of 
Inigo Jones. ‘The ecclesiastical policy of 
Charles and Laud, steering between Rome and 
Geneva, required precedents of a recognisable 
English character. ‘These — semi-Gothic 
churches are more typical of the age than St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, where the design is 
related to that of the Pia in which it 
stood. In any event, we have in the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 1617-23, existing, but added 
to, and in the church of-St. Albans, destroyed 
in the Great Fire, examples of Inigo Jones’s 
handling Gothic architecture. Please re- 
member always that the splendid fan-vaulted 
staircase hall of Christ’s College, Oxford, 
bears the date of 1640. Peshall says that 
Dean Fell with help of an artificer named 
“Smith of London” carried out the. work. 


Hi 
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Kirby Hall, Northants (1638-40). 


A contemporary account of the capture of 
Basing House, where Inigo Jones was one of 
the prisoners of war, refers to him as con- 
triver of the “Queen’s dancing barn.’ 
Henrietta Maria’s private chapel at Somerset 
House probably most closely reflected Inigo 


Gothic 


Part of the price paid for the 
revival has been ruthless destruction of the 


church fittings of this period. As a pupil 
I remember that, on being shown two choir 
stalls and canopies of Karly Renaissance 
character in the library at Lichfield Cathedral, 
I innocently asked what had become of the 
rest of the stalls. 

Croscombe Church illustrates the rich effect 
of a church still retaining work of this date. 
The Laudian font, now happily replaced in 
its original position in Canterbury Cathedral, 
is a highly interesting example. There is a 
fair number of pulpits with sounding-board 
canopies, and a few screens to be seen in our 
village churches, but they must be only a 
fragment of the church gifts of their 
generation. 

Kirby Hall. 

When we come to Kirby Hall, 1638-40, 
we find Inigo Jones completing the work of 
his predecessor, John Thorpe, 1570-72. 
Walking across the fields from Gretton 
Station we descend upon the house and see 
its long lines of grey walling, broken by 
masses of full-foliaged trees, rising from 
grassy meadows, as a hare couched m 
bracken. There is a good deal yet to be 
learnt about the building process’ at Kirby. 
It looks very much as if Jones undertook 
there what he had already done in 1624 at 
Castle Ashby, i.e., to build a connecting block 
between two extended wings, completing a 
quadrangle in each case. Kirby, however, 
is the more extensive undertaking, and one 
that is more sympathetic to the older 
building. 

If, as it seems reasonable to suppose, Jones 
built the entire side of the quadrangle, then 
he repeated the tall pilaster buttresses with 
enly a changed proportion in the die of the 
pedestal, and a different system of ornamenta- 
tion of the shaft. The carving of the caps 
and pilasters may well be local interpreta- 
tions of a fine sketch. 

I do not think that any drawings conve. 
the effect of this quadrangular decent The 
impression it produced on me was very 
different to that which I had expected from 
Its appearance on paper. 

‘The pilasters are really buttresses 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide and 14-in. projection, and the wide 
spacing of about 39-ft. centres increases this 
effect. Also the sole connecting corn i 
profiled with very square, strong proj 
which give it an adequate emphasi 
of its elevational tenuity. TI an old 
Greek idea. Compare the architrave of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, where no frieze 
intervened below the cornice. 

_ I was not satisfied that Jones simply cut 
in the windows. There is a straight joint on 
the right-hand side at ihe angle running 
apparently straight up. Moreover, the out- 
side elevation of this back block is clearly 


in spite 


all of this date, and is a very simple and 
strong piece of work. 

The planning is an improvement on 
Thorpe, and the loggia with the stairs at 
each end must have been very effective. 

In the garden court beyond are two quite 
Palladian doorways that only Jones could 
have done at that date. There are two side 
archways with niches in two tiers which are 
very interesting, recalling the so-called Arch 
of Janus at Rome. The well-known, highly- 
elaborated porch, leading from the hall into 
the quadrangle, presents an involved problem. 
The gable and ground-floor stages are clearly 
of the Thorpe date, but I am not satisfied 
again that Inigo Jones simply cut in the 
window. There are two points :—(a) The 
first-floor Orders do not line with those of 
the ground floor, and (6) the shaft of the 
column of this upper Order disengages itself 
from the wall in the same curious way as at 
Castle Ashby in the undoubted Inigo Jones’s 
work. It is possible that the old gable was 
taken down and reset. Close examination of 
the masonry might clear up this point. A 
student could have a happy time measuring 
at Kirby. 

Of Stanway Gatehouse, Gloucestershire, 
we have unfortunately no adequate record. 
On the evidence of the work it has been 
attributed to Inigo Jones. It is certainly 


very interesting in the photograph. 
Inigo Jones’s knowledge cf Italian art 


can only be compared with that of Alfred 
Stevens, and in both cases it was a 
real absorption of the spirit and mastery of 
the principles, and, in both instances, the 
outcome was personal work and a lasting 
influence. 

Essential Qualities in Work. 

If, therefore, an architect of such profound 
Italian knowledge played with the current 
architecture of his own and the immediately- 
preceding age, we y well consider very 
carefully its under, ideas. After all, 
no body of critical dogma has lasting value 
that is unrelated to actual examples. What 
we think we know derives from deductions 
based on works that have commanded 
admiration and retained it. 

It behoves us to revise our creeds in the 
light of such examples, and see if by chance 
our exclusions are not becoming more import- 
ant than our preferences. 

Many years ago an A.A. visit led a student 
to take rough measurements, and then to 
draw up a more cl al rendering of a 
certain fantasy of ¢ bean date. On sub- 
mitting the design to his learned master, he 
was told that such examples were incapable 
of refined treatment, because in so doing 
the essential picturesqueness was eliminated. 
You will, however, agree that this is a far 
reaching 


dogma, because, if so, th 


3 i , 2 as 
obviously a quantity obtainable only by a 


violation of the canons. Or, in the alterna- 
tive, the canons are based on _ insufficient 


chever way you regard it, there remains 
this valuable conclusion, that, we must search 
out the essential quality which charms in 
despite. of our prejudgment. In this spirit 
IT suggest to you that much of the Jacobean 
fantasy in ornament, is only a shading, or 
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texture, if you like that much abused word, 
over the surface of the architecture. 

It plays the part of the apparently exces. 
sive lines of a mezzotint, preventing by a 
play of light and a fretted surface a severity 
of mass inconsistent with the fancy or gaiety 
of the genera] conception. 

Tt is often asserted that the design of the 
Houses of Parliament lacks blank spaces of 
walling as a relief. If so built it would be 
a different, but not a better, building. The 
idea is borne out in all the great styles, by 
the Egyptian incised surface figuring, by 
Mexican and Indian and Far _Eastem 
examples, quite as much as by the Saraceni¢ 
geometrical patterning. 

The Spanish plateresque is cousin to the 
Jacobean, and the Jesuit, in his way, Was 
aiming at an expression of the same 

{ hope I shall not run too counter to your 
up-to-date ideals, but it is borne in upon me 
that as architects we may be too much led 
hy the. self-conscious of modern schoals 
of ornament. 

‘The conditions of architecture are its own 
Leng training in actual handling of work in 
stones, bricks, and plaster, and other more 
or less rude materials, can alone give that 
instinctive feeling that differentiates old 
ornament from the clay-modelled decoration 
that we so often see stereotyped on our 
buildings. 

After all, sun, wind, rain, and frost are 
our agents and our masters. In the long rim 
Nature will have its way, and it lies with 
us to agree with forces that we can never 
escape. 


Work at Oxford. 

The architects of the Perpendicular work 
in England knew what they were about when 
they used throughout a m of panelling 
that we often hear unheedingly stigmatised 
mechanical. I think the continued attempt 
at this effect in the rebuilt Jacokean quad- 
rangle of the Bodleian at Oxford is most 
instructive. 

The first 


stone of the west side of the 
Bodleian quadrangle was laid July 16, 1610; 
and it was finished 1612. The first stone 
of the other three sides was laid March 30, 
1613. The tower, with its tiers of Orders, 
was entirely new, and the whole work seems 
to have been completed 1618. On this 
occasion King James came in for a compli 
ment so golden that even his eyes blinked: 
The Royal image in the niche hands his 
recent book to Fame inscribed, “ Hec Habeo 
another to Alma Mater 


que psi,’ and a 

inscribed, “Hee Habeo que dedi,” the 
whole teing solid gilt in its pristine 
magnificence. Thomas Holt, of York, who 


died in 1624, and was buried in Holywell 
Churchyard, is stated to have been the archi- 
tect, the builders being J. Acroid, of Halifax, 
who died 1613, and J. & M.: Bentley, who 
Holt was 


person, age forty, October 30, 1618, a 

as “Faber Lignarius Col Nov His 
daughter married Dr. Sam Radcliffe, Prine 
pal of Brasenose. It seems questionable to 
ke the Latin as equivalent to a carpenter 
The same desire to retain the Perpendicular 
panelling is found in the frontispiece Of 
Merton, 1609-10, by the same architect and 
builders. 

Wadham, which also boasts a sufficiently 
similar frontispiece, is an entirely mew 
college, begun April, 1610, and completed 
July, 1613, and, as it has been little altered 
since, it best represents the collegiate ideal of 
its date. Mr. T. Jackson, R.A., in his vey 
full and interesting account, discredits the 
attribution of the work to Thomas Holt, and 
believes that William Arnold, probably @ 
brother of the keeper of the building accounts, 
John Arnold, was the working architects 
He heads the pay list with 1/. per weekly 
which Mr. Jackson takes as equivalent 1 
5l. of our money. Nicholas Wadham and 
Dorothy, his wife, founders, were of Somerset; 
and masons were brought from. that county 
for the work, probably owing to the rush of 
work at Oxford at the time. 

The famous Dr. Wilkins was Warden 
during the Commonwealth and entered 
Christopher Wren on June 25, 1649. The 
architecture of the College is somewhat dull; 
and the treatment. of the Orders heavy and 
mechanical. It has none of the audacity am 
sparkle that distinguishes the work, only 
eighteen y later, at, St. John’s 
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THE “BUTL DEK: 


THE BUILDING. Trae. 


\LLOW” OR “PROVIDE” ? 


QUESTION that often arises in deal- 
ing with the settlement of accounts 
j- for building work is, how far the 
architect is justitied in paying for 
jm items included in the contract and 
ipting the amounts allowed in the con- 


‘for these items. 
e two words quoted in our heading 
a bill of quantities have a difference 


jmis connexion that i 
ciated, and this lack of appreciation 
Ipmetimes responsible for trouble that 
i easily be avoided, and we are prompted 
\pal with the matter from having had 
i;ht to our notice an instance of. this, 
jipon which our opinion has been asked. 

)\the bills of quantities for certain work 
jan item, ‘‘ Allow for payment” of cer- 
jjsums which were not mentioned, but 
jn necessitated inquiry (in this case 
jja c body) on the part of the 
jjers tendering as to what those pay 
is were likely to be. Acting upon the 
mation then given, the builder put 
sums opposite these items. When these 
|mts were due to be paid it was found 
| in one instance in particular, the sum 
jled was greatly in excess of the sum 
imded. The client, acting on the archi- 
jj advice, paid this sum himself, and the 
jbect deducted the amount the builder 
jhllowed in his price from the contract 
ijthus depriving the builder of the large 
yntage of profit which the item carried. 
ibuilder protested that this was unfair, 
ijlemanded that he should be paid the 
ljence between the sum paid by the 
i) and that allowed in his priced quan- 


not always fully 


}) or, in other words, to deduct only the 
ipaid by the client 
ithe item clearly states “ Allow for pay- 


:/” the onus of arriving at the sum to 
iid rested with the builder, who thus 
}upon himself the liability to pay 
jjlaim for this particular item. He was, 
(juently, entering into a speculation, as 
the client was concerned, and might 
been liable to pay a sum larger than the 
at he had put against the item in his 
t}Had the item been put in as a pro- 
‘1 and a_ definite sum mentioned, 
Hsual procedure would necessarily have 
i) followed, as by stating a definite 
tithe element of speculation would be 
hated, apart from the fact that this 
sflure is provided for in every building 
ict. To select a particular item, and 
with it in the way above mentioned, 
iously unfair, and we think the client 
¢| have some difficulty in establishing a 
ijso to act by law. ‘To our mind it is 
§}question that should be looked at from 
I\gal aspect, whatever the legal position 
be. Had the position been reversed 
ailder would have been equally justified 
fiming an extra upon the item, but we 
bt think that the client would have 
Ijained such a claim, and we should hold 
ihe would have been quite justified in 
Ejng it. 
1) case certainly suggests that the client 
‘} we mention the client, it is clearly 
Qistood that he is acti through his 
HJect or under his adv has looked 
th the bills, and, finding an item highly 
has taken advant: of the fact. 
Hiaction is a justification for what is 
aI upon by some architects as an objec- 
b\le demand on the part cf a contractor— 
i) have the priced quantities kept under 
*|Can we blame any contractor for de- 
ing this in the face of such a case as 
Ihve mentioned? The strongest safe- 
)) against such an action is that for 
we have contended more than once 
se columns—consistent pr vhich 
no loophole for adjusting riations 
6). detriment of the contractor. We do 
t\ink such a practice exists to any great 
3}, as ‘‘ once bitten, twice shy,’’ would be 
Sjilder’s motto, and he would take good 
‘hat in future business transactions he 


would be safeguarded in some way under the 
contract, apart from the fact that the average 
architect has ideas of fairness which would 
suggest to him that such a course was not 
in keeping with honourable business tradi- 
tion. 

We may possibly be charged with taking 
one side of the question—the builder’s. 
without looking at the other. 

It is quite conceivable that in certain 
exceptional cases such a course may be justi- 
fiable. For instance, cases have been known 
where the possibi ty of variations was an- 
ticipated and builders have adopted an 
“in-and-out ’’ system of pricing so that these 
variations work out to their advantage. In 
such a case we think the architect would be 
justified in using every means in his power to 
defeat what is o usly a dishonest inten- 
tion, and we think v all have the majority 
of builders on our side in such a view of the 
situation. 

To revert to the words of our heading, 
the meaning can be made clear beyond dis- 
pute by eliminating the word ‘“‘allow’’ from 
items which are at the builder’s discretion. 
If it is a case of paying fees, to simply put 
the item as “Pay fees, etc.” The term 
‘‘provide’’ as applied to a money item or 
provisional quantities is perfectly clear and 
admits of no question. 

In any revision of conditions of contracts 
referring to building works we think it 
would be a good point to more carefully 
define the position of the client with regard 
to the payment of items by him. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Tup extreme difficulty of devising a prac- 
tical scheme for insuring unemployed persons 
became apparent when Clauses 62 and_ 63 
of the Insurance Bill came to be considered by 
the Grand Committee. Under the provisions 
of the Bill, for a workman to qualify for 
unemployment kenefit, he has to prove :— 


(i.) That he has, since the commencement 
of the Act, keen employed in an 
insured trade during each of not less 
than twenty-six separate calendar 
weeks. 

(ii.) That he has made application for un- 
employment benefit, and has been 
continuously unemployed since the 
application. 

(iii.) That he is capable cf work, but un- 
able to obtain employment. 


(iv.) That he has not’ exhausted his: right 
to unemployment benefit. 


Under sub-sect. (i.) it is not clear how long 
the qualifying period of work—twenty-six 
i otinu a qualification, whilst 
sub-sects. (ii.) and (iii.) in a way place the 
workman on the horns of a dilemma; he has 
to prove that he has been continuously un- 
employed since his application and that he 
is unable to obtain work; therefore, once 
having ‘put in his application which may 
entitle him to 7s. a week, in the interval 
he is hardly likely to be willing to take 
any small casual employment that may be 
offered. The proviso to the above clauses is, 
however, that which will involve the most 
difficulty in practice. This proviso, as 
amended in Committee, now reads :—‘‘ Pro- 
vided that a workman shall not be deemed 
to have failed to fulfil the statutory condi- 
tions by reason only that he has declined (i.) 
an offer of employment in a situation vacant 
in consequence of a stoppage of work due to 
a trade dispute; (ii.) an offer of employment 
in the district where he was last ordinarily 
employed at a rate of wages lower, or on 
conditions less favourable, than those he 
habitually oktained in his usual employment 
in that district, or would have obtained had 
he continued to be employed; or (iii.) an 
offer of employment in any other district 
at a rate of wages lower, or on con- 


- on unyarying conditions 


wable, than those generally 
district by agreement 
between ations of employers ‘and of 
workmen, or ‘failing any such agreement 
than those recognised in such districts by 
good employers.” 

Thus, before one single workmen can be 
held entitled to a payment of 7s. a 
week for a limited period an inquiry has 
to be set on foot in which the workman has 
to prove his employment for the statutory 
period, his unemployment since his applica- 
tion, the amount of benefit already received, 
his capacity for work, and his inability to 
obtain it. Whilst this latter point involves 
a consideration of the various offers of work 
made to him—as to which his ipse dizit is 
likely to be the only evidence—his habitual 
conditions of employment, or the standard of 
wages and conditions of employment prevail- 
ing in any district where he has attempted, or 
says he has attempted, to obtain employment. 
Under Clause 63 there are certain dis- 
qualifications, but by whom the evidence of 
these is to be offered is not quite clear. 
These disqualifications are :— 

(i.) That the workman lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a trade dispute or 
lock-out directly affecting him. 


ditions less fav 
observed in such 


(ii.) Losing employment through miscon- 
duct or through voluntarily leaving 
employment without just cause. 


(iii.) Having been convicted of an offence 
punished by imprisonment without 
the option of a fine. 


(iv.) Being inmate of a workhouse, etc. 


Furthermore, it may be pointed out that if 
unemployed benefit is refused or stopped the 
matter may have to be considered by three 
tribunals. 

May it not well be asked: Is this legisla- 
tion of a practical characte The legisla- 
ture nowada; sets up an expensive steam 
hammer to h each individual walnut. 

The setting up of a standard of wages for 
those whose services are required, and who 
may be ground down by competition, has 
become a recognised principle of late years, 
but the setting up of a standard rate of wages 
and conditions of employment in the case of 
unemployed workmen is undesirable when re- 
cognised by statute. It is a gigantic system 
of protection devised in the interests of those 
who desire to abolish competition of any sort 
in the labour market, and it is likely to have 
an unfortunate influence on the unemployed 
themselves. In other walks of life persons 
thrown out of employment take what occupa- 
tion they can get to tide over evil times, and 
are thankful to do so, kut in the case of 
workmen—often higher paid than clerks and 
other employees—the legislature is encourag- 
ing the idea that, unless they can obtain work 
with trade union 
rates of pay, they are justified in remaining 
idie and in accepting benefits provided, in 
part at least, by the State. 

Unless some simpler principle can be de- 
vised for unemployment insurance, and one 
less likely to. hinder employment, it is clear 
that this portion of the Insurance Bill can 
never be extended to other trades than those 
at present selected for experiment. Mean- 
while, the selected trades are being placed 
under severe disabilities. 

At the conclusion of the Committee stage, 
some alterations were made in the sixth 
schedule of the Bill which especially affect the 
building trade. 

In the s' hedule originally ‘“ buildin 
was defined as ‘follow -That is to say, 
the construction, alteration, repair, decoration, 
or demolition of any building or any part 
therof,’”’ a definition which in the main very 
much followed the terms of the Factory Act. 
There was some discussion on this definition, 
and finally the clause was amended by omit- 
ting the words “any building or any part 
thereof,’’ and inserting the words “buildings 
including the manufacture of any fittings of 
wood of a kind usually made in a builder’s 
workshop or yard.” 
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The Chairman, 
in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
id that Mr. Bolton had put before them a 
picture of that interesting development of 
English architecture when it was emerging 
from the Gothic medieval period into one 
concerning which we had fuller details. It 
would be most enlightening if we could have a 
list of architects, as Mr. Ambler had suggested, 
and perhaps Mr. Bolton could tell them if such 
a list existed. It would be interesting to the 
student. to have such a list when travelling 
about the country and puzzled by the mixture 
of fine work sometimes found in one building. 
For instance, av Burleigh there was the staiv- 
fine architectural feature and a most 
remarkable piece of design, reminding one of 
the period of Henry III. and Henry LV. of 
France. In the same way, close by in the 
Manor House—a house with a most interesting 
plan—the windows almost throughout had 
pediments of pure Frangois Premier character. 
He did not think there y any other windows 
like them in England, and he certainly had 
never seen drawings or photographs of English 
work which resembled them. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 
Mr. Bolton, 


in reply, said that at the present time the pro- 
posed list of architects was practically hopeless. 


Joun Smrruson = mar 


Jur, at Bolsover 16 Nov., 1634 


| 
John Sinithson 
of Bolsover, 
ob, 1716, wt. 78. 


| 
Amn: 
Dapt. 1685-6 ; 
mar. Jervis Norton. 


| 
Huntingdon ; 
). 1679; d. 1721. 


Isabella, dau. 
of Thos. Hall, of 
Barlow Lees. 


vent. 


bapt. 1691; d. unm. 1761, 
(She bequeathed the sum 
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work of ‘Thorpe and Inigo Jones. In 
different localities the work varied. Looked 
at however broadly there was a distinct 


difference, and of this he had tried to render 
some account. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Louis Ambler, who took part in 
the discussion on Mr. Bolton’s paper :— 


“THE THREE Gu: 
IN THE RB 


MITHSONS, ARCHITECTS 
ABETH, JAMES 
AND CHARLE 


My authorities for the particulars of the above 


are the following :- 


1. The inscription on Robert Smythson’s tomb- 
stone in Wollaton Church, Notts, viz. : 


“ Here lyeth y* body of Mr. 
Robert Smythson, gent., 
Architector and Survay. 
or unto the most worthy 
House of Wollaton 
diverse others of gre 
account, he lived in 
of Christ 79 ye: 
departed this life 
October Atio Dmi 1614," 


. (In those da * and “‘y ”’ were used almost 


indiscriminately, and the same person’s name 
was sometimes ‘spelt with an “i” and again 
with a “y.”) 


The pedigree of the Smithson family (of 
within 20 miles of Wollaton) in_ the 
n Society’s publications, Vols. 89 and 40, 
liz minorum gentium ”’ : 


et Smithson ; 
. BL Aug., 1622. 


| 
Charles 
Smithson ; 
bapt. 15 July, 
1642. 


Mary Hayford. 
tl 


16 Nov., 16— 

_ Mla 

Three children 
died in 
infaney. 


Tsabel'a ; 


of 2,0001. to the poor of 


They had a good many names, but, beyond a 
certain point, you could get no further. One 
found that Simon Basil, for instance, on such 
and such a day had an order to go to Hatfield ; 
but where he was born, whether married, and so 


on, could only be dug out by chance. It was 
only by chance that the valuable reference to 


John ‘Thorpe which he had given had been 
found, The late Professor Aitchison had an 
extraordinary knowledge of this kind, gained by 
reading all sorts of out-of-the-way books, but it 
was never systematised. Mr. Harry Sirr had 
worked out valuable facts about the Thorpes and 
Smithsons. ‘he Civil War caused an enormous 
gap, and but-for the war we should know a great 
deal more about Inigo Jones than we do, and 
some of the best facts about him were the ill- 
yecorded memories of those who outlived the 
war. As to accounts, all those about Hatfield 
were known, and those of Wadham. were given 
by Mr.. Jackson in his book, and in other cases 
the college accounts were full as a matter of 
LSD. As to Jacobean decoration, he had 
shown on. the screen the gilt chamber at 
Holland House and also the staircase at Knole. 
He did not see how architecture could be studied 
properly without some reference to political 
and historical questions. For instance, you 
could not understand how designs for Whitehall 
came to be prepared and then were not carried 
out unless one looked to some extent to history 
and the social and political aspect, of the time. 
There might be some who wished to teach 
architecture as a matter of construction without 
any reference to history and politics, but it 
would not suffice throughout the Renaissance 
period, at all events. As to Du Cerceau, if 
they started discussing him they would not 
get away that night. As to Smithson, he 
belonged to the Elizabethan rather than to 
the Jacobean. period. . It did not follow that 
Robert Smithson was the architect of Wol- 
laton House ;. there was reason to think that 
the designs were made by John Thorpe, and 
that Smithson carried them out. The epitaph 
seemed to mean that he was an agent for the 
family— House being used in that sense. He 
did not think he had said it was easy to 
distinguish between Elizabethan and Jacobean. 
It was possible to distinguish between the 


Bolsover.) 


3. Horace Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painters in 
England,” third edition, 1782:—‘ John Smith- 
son was an architect in ‘the service of the Barls 
of Newcastle. He built part of Welbeck in 
1604, the riding school there in 1623’” (a foot- 
note “as appears by his name oyer the 
gate”), “and the stables in 1625; and when 
William Cavendish, Earl and. afterwards Duke 
of Newcastle, proposed to repair and make great 
additions to Bolsover Castle, Smithson, it is 
said, was sent to Italy to collect designs.” 

_ 4. The collection of Smithson drawings belong- 
ing to Colonel Coke, of Brookhill Hall, including 
some plans of Bolsover, Welbeck,’ Worksop 


Manor, Clifton, Wollaton, and other houses in 
Notts, many ‘of them signed or initialed 
“Jo, "8." (John Smithson). 


5. The inscription on Huntingdon Smithson’s 
tombstone in Bolsover Church, viz. : 
“ Reader, beneath this plain stone buried (lie) 
Smithson’s remainder of mortali 
se skill in architecture did deserve 
rer tombe his mem’ry to preserve; 
But since his nobler gifts of piety 
To God, to men justice and charity, 
Are gone to Heaven a building to prepare 
Not made with hands, his friends contented 


are. 
He here shall rest in hope till th’ world shall 
purn, 


And intermingle ashes with his urn. 


Huntingdon Smithson, 
rent. 


Obiit. TXbris. 27, 1648,” 
(November.) 
6, Walpole confuses John and Huntingdon 


Smithson, father and son, to some extent, 
ing that the former ‘‘ died in 1648, and hi 
man. of some skill-in architecture, we 
in the same gr % 


a 
; as buried 
the same where John Smithson was 
buried in 1634, Samuel Pegge, the antiqu 
in his letter to the Duke of Portland, Septem. 
her 26, 1785, describing Bolsover le, says 
that Huntingdon Smithson, who living at 
Bolsover in 1601, was i chitect. - 
Most probably he associated 
father in the work begun by Hlizabeth, Countess 
of Shrewsbury (“Bess of Hardwick *'), shortly 
before her death in 1607, and continued by her 
second son, Sir Charles Cavendish and com- 
pleted by him in 1616. This was the rebuilding 
of the main structure. on the old foundations 
and the external pavilions. Sir Charles died in 
1617, and his son William (afterwards Hari, 
Marquis, and Duke of Neweastle) built the 
detached pile, now in ruins. On a stone in the 
building is engraved “H, §. 1629,” no doubt 
teferting to Huntingdon Smithson, the archi- 
The above paragraphs 2. 8, and 6 are_froy 
notes by, Mr, Walter Li. Spiers in Vol. XVI, 
third series, R.I.B.A. Journal, and 4 is from @ 


paper by Mr. J.” Alfred Gotch in the same 
volume, 


with his 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Tue annual report of the London County 
Council, just issued, states that, while of 
secondary importance compared with the 
teaching staff, the question of the condition 
and sufficiency of the school buildings must 
always be one which calls for the continued 
action on the part of the Council authority, 
With the changes in educational ideals and 
the movements of population which are ever 
taking place school buildings rapidly become 
out of date, or, in some even Wr 
necessary, and therefore the local authority 
in a town of the size of London must always 
have before it difficult and costly building 
problems. The point has often been raised as 
to whether it is advisakle to build any 
school which will last for more than, say, 
twenty years, since in two decades opinions 
change so rapidly in regard to structural 
ideals that a school building of this age is, a8 
a rule, looked upon with disfayour. Thus, 
twenty years ago, schools were built in sueh 
a way that as few classrooms as possible had 
a southern aspect, presumably because it was 
thought that in summer in such rooms the 
heat would be oppressive, whereas if rooms 
faced east and north they could always he 
kept warm by artificial means. Publi¢ 
opinion has now changed completely, on this 
matter, and the extreme importance of secu 
ing as much sunlight as possible for the 
children is generally recognised. Com 
sequently, ib is now the custom to plan tie 
schools in such a way that a maximum amount 
of direct sunshine is krought into the teaching 
rooms. Similarly, during the time which has 
elapsed since the School Board began to plat 
school buildings forty years ago ideals in 
regard to sanitation, lighting, ventilation, 
heating, cloakroom ze of rooms, provision 
of halls, teachers’ rooms, etc., have completely 
changed, and at no time during the history 
of education have opinions been changing 80 
rapidly as at the present. It is obvious, there 
fore, that the Council is faced with a yery 
serious problem in dealing with old buildings 
which it inherited from the School Board: 
There are in the county a number of schools 
which were erected before 1880, and, whilé 
many of these have been improved from time 
to time, there are still over 100 which for one 
reason or another must be regarded as we 
satisfacto The policy recently adopted by 
the Board of Education of restricting the 
number of pupils on the register of any one 
teacher to sixty has resulted in the loss Of 
some 13,000 effective school places. ‘This, 
coupled with the desire to render the old 
schools -brighter, healthier, safer, and more 
comfortable for teachers and pupils, as 


cases, 


created great activity in connexion with 
school buildings. In the new schools com> 
pleted during the year the outstanding 


feature is the size of the classrooms, whieh! 
are planned to accommodate not more thai 
forty pupils in the case of senior departments, 
and not more than forty-eight in the infants’ 
departments. 

When the plans of new schools are under 
consideration the question of the necessity 
for erecting a domestic economy centre, or @ 
handicraft centre, on the same site is care 
fully inquired into, and if there is found to be 
need for such accommodation the erection 
of the necessary buildings is included in the 
contract for the main school. Where it 18 
likely that a school will require to be enlarged 
in the near future it is the practice to build 
the halls of the requisite size for the full 
numker to be accommodated in the completed 
school. In such cases cloakrooms, teachers’ 
rooms, lavatories, etc., are also built com 
plete, and this provision for future require 
ments, while it adds to the initial cost, is really 
lerable saving to the Council, as when 
additional classrooms are erected tlie 
further cost is only about 7/. 10s. per place: 

Thus, by the action of the authorities, the 
present ideal of school planning has_been 
evolved. The large schoolroom, previously 
encumbered with desks, and occupied probably 
by two, three, or four classes, has given place 
to the hall; sufficient classrooms are provided 
so that each class in the school shall haye its 
separate classrooms, the amount of floor space 
provided for each child has been raised from 
8 sq. ft. to 10 sq. ft. for seniors, and 9 sq. ft. for 
infants, and the amount of cubic space from 
80 ft. to 100 ft. ; and adjuncts have been pro 
vided in the way of art and science rooms: 
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| Ill-Regulated Ornamentation. 

is certainly true that the study of Eliza- 
jin and. Jacobean architecture has been 
jidiced by the excessive attention given 
s often ill-regulated ornamentation; as, 
nstance, in Mr. C. TT. Richardson’s 
\s. There is nothing in the repeated and 
jitonous patterns, the majority of which 
remarkable more for their complexity 
i, for their interest or their refinement. 
(psque work in many cases that verges 
(ie lower forms of Oriental and savage 
ie r 
»|t is impossible to dwell in or near this 
jierful house without the life becoming 
ed, and even diverted from its course, 
its imperious influence. The cold and 
Herious power of the classic architecture 
jedded to the rich libertine fancy of the 
issance, treading unrestrained and un- 
jhed the maze of nature and of phantasy, 
ing the ciassic purity of outline with 
i kquisite tracery of fairy life. 

er door and window and _ pilaster 
sig and cling the arabesque carvings of 
ise and fruit, of graceful figures in fan- 
i; forms and positions, all of infinite 
ity, all full of originality, of life, of 
jon, and of character, all of exquisite 
iy, both of design and workmanship. 
effect. of the whole is lightness and 


iwhile the eye is charmed and the sense 
i) with a luxurious satisfaction at the 
ahding wealth of beauty and lavish 
jjnation. But, together with this delight 


there is present to the mind 
altogether painless, of oppre 
of the mating incongruous 
it were, an uneasy con. 
ps fecting the soul somewhat as 
/|verpowering perfume of tropic al vegeta- 
ip s the senses. 

lis is how the author of “John 
[\sant ’? expresses the effect of work such 
liz in the great gallery of Knole, and 
Jacobean houses, which, as you may 
supplied the basis of his description 
ile ideal Renaissance Palace. 

6b author does not fail, however, to 
y the key in answer fo the abuse of the 


jie and sense, 
piling not 
luxury, 


jou speak too harshly of these things,” 
jInglesant. “I see nothing in them but 
sastinct of humanity, differing in its out- 
i| aspect in different ages, but alike in 
tieaning and audible voice. This house 
sjitself a representation of the world of 
i; and reality combined, of the material 
i)f the animal mingled with those half- 
fand fitful glimpses | of the unknown life, 
tithe verge of which we stand. . . 

iturally, if we adopt only a standard of 
Vative design, such as we see in, say, 
Ss College Chapel screen at Cambridge, 
J» the level of the original examples, such 
ile may see at Perugia and Verona, is 
‘ed, then the great body of Jacobean 
i, must strike us as coarse and debased. 


eral Considerations of Jacobean Work. 
Hobean work varies enormously, fluctuat- 
Hetween the fretted, bo i 
ifed types that prev: 
‘/ and better models inspired by the 
I/sing tendency towards ideals of classic 


Aston Hall, 1618-35, the gallery ceiling 
rids apart from the remainder of the 
\ and even from the frieze immediately 
HY it. 
same is true of the panelling and wood- 
of these great houses, which at times, 
with multitudes of arcaded panels, now 
gain seems an anticipation of the simple 
‘led work that would later on supersede 
| the complete picture of the Jacobean 
1} we need to reassemble the furniture, 
|| tapestries, pictures, and dress of the 
i. The Burleigh portrait of Elizabeth 
ther jewelled personal belongings there 
tived give us a clue to the all-round 
Witive aspect of the age. We are 
thorted to surroundings of a patterned 
i\ss, reflecting in a northern clime the 
3 of the springtime of tae Renaissance 
aah 
bly, we may well be careful in ascrib- 
Here ignorance to some of these Jacobean 
as’ the motive of their handling 
al detail. There will be found in 
est of it a wit and humour of treat- 
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ment which implies knowledge, okservation, 
and thought, and is as legitimate as any other 
form of fancy or burlesque. 

It stands to reason that it can only be 
attempted with success by those’ who are 
masters of their subject-matter. -The’ actual 


degree of refinement is in the discretion of 
the artist, and‘it will be a reflection of the 
ste of the age. It has ever been the special 


prerogative of genius to clothe truth in the 
garments of motley. 

The great_mantelpieces, the friezes set out 
with symbolic figures, the great wall and 
altar tombs with their. strangely-involved 
eulogistic inscriptions are all, exy 
the mood of the moment, outlets for the 
pedantry and bombast of the age. There are, 
however, instances where these brave shows 
touch high levels’ and awake- deep feelings, 
though they: were. already tinged by the 
olds of the Civil War. 

We do an injustice to this half-century if 
we are alive only to its materialistic pomp. 
The age itself awoke with a start at the 
sudden drama of the fall and execution of 
Strafford, to the fact that no temporising 
pol sould now avert the dire calamity of 
civil’ war. Up to this point leaders had 
changed sides with amazing levity, and under 
strong suspicion of personal gain. Sir Dudley 
Digges and Lord Strafford were instar 
but now the trumpet had sounded, the li 
were closed, and the pena s on both sides 
forced on the fatal issue. The Jacobean age 
closes with the violent deaths of Buckingham, 
ford, Laud, and Charles, with a Court in 
exile, a ruined nobility and gentry, and a 
broken and scattered school of arti 

tloodshed of the Civil War 
affects us like the closing scene of a great 

re, When the stately building falls with a 
and the whole sky is reddened with 
lécted glare. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
we inherit from this half-century some unique 
and lovely English homes, and derive there- 
from a pleasure that is certainly no mere out- 
come of sentimental asso: 
Fountains Hall, Akbots’ 
Quadrangle, St. John’s, i 
Park, and the garden front of St. John’s 
Oxford, to enumerate those most. likely 
be known to you all, produce an impr 
that no prejudgment can efface. 

The forces behind nationality are exceed- 
ingly strong, because they are anchored in 
a past which we cannot absolutely lay bare 
and can only dimly appreciate. In a true 
sense the dead speak and live with us, and 
our work must be conditioned by what they 
have done, if, in the end, it is to fall into 
its place as links in the long chain, neither of 
whose ends are visible.”” 
Mr, Laurence Weaver, i S.A, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Bolton, 
said he had been very much impressed by the 
evidence in reference to Inigo Jones—not that 
it was new—working in the vernacular manner 
such a long time after his full Palladian out- 
break at Whitehall. It was perhaps rather a 
shock to some of them to realise so eff 
that. Inigo Jones was doing the traditional 


War Mav? 


work, and doing it in such an efficient way, long 
after his Palladian work put everything else in 
the background. He appreciated. what Mr. 


Bolton had said as to the interaction of archi- 
tecture and history. If we thought of buildings 
from the point of view of people who lived in 
them we should have a fresher interest in the 
buildi themselves. 


Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
conding the vote of thank 


in si aid that Mr. 
Bolton appeared to him as the ideal student, 
for he did not think too much about the super- 
ficial aspect of a thing, but tried to or did get 
behind it to what lay beyond. Mr. Bolton had 
what, for want of a better word, might be called 
a sense of architectonics, and he had told them 
that he tried to minimise the importance which 
ornament so often took in our view of what was 
good or right in architecture, and remarked that 
ornament often concealed architecture, and that 
we needed to clear our minds of Gothic and 
Classic, arch and lintel, round and pointed, and 
get to the building itself, to the idea of architec- 
ture, and that we could only do by studying 
architecture, Mr. Bolton mentioned Du 
au’s book and and he’ (the 
speaker) was rather surpri at the lecturer 
did not go further into the comparison between 
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Jacobean and Francois Premier work, and draw 
some analogies between the two 3 and in this 
connexion he would suggest that~our English 
work of some part of the Jacobean period was 
comparable with the Frangois Premier work. 
Professor Blomfield said in his recent book that 
in considering this Jacobean work a cool and 
critical study of these buildings showed that 
they were not the last word of consummate art, 
but the half-articulate work of beginners trying 
to express themselves in unfamiliar languag i 
The object of such an interesting and delightful 
paper as Mr. Bolton’s was to show how to uy 
old work—to show the necessity of soa’ 
ourselves in old work, and, as far as noaeles 
that soaking should be in one: period, one 
building, or one group of buildings, so that we 
may, however many months we might have of 


it, thoroughly master one great peri of 
design, and then we ghould be in a position to 
appreciate and to understand any per We 


should begin then 1o understand where the 
source of inspiration carne from in the men who 
did the w nd we should begin to get the 
source of inspiration for our own work, in our 
own time, within ourselves, and within the 
people for whom we have to work and with 
whom we work. 

Mr, Yates 

asked if Mr. Bolton had come across any painted 
decorations in addition to the case he mentioned 
at Knole. We knew that about 100 years 
before the Jacobean period there was a lot of 
painted decoration, brought to a fine state of 
perf in the screens of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
but the art seemed to have disappeared in 
England, and he could give no reason for if, 


Mr. Laurence Weaver 

said there was a coloured ceiling at Pinkie 
House, Musselburgh—a, house builf in 1613 by 
the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, It was sail 
that this ceiling of the long gallery was the 
result of English influence. 


Mr, G. S. Mileham 
said the period under discussion was of the 
greatest importance, because it was the first 
time that architecture had become really a part 
of the life of the village as well as the life of 
the monastery. 
Mr. Andrew Oliver asked if Mr. Bolton had 
come across any of the old building accounts 
ese great building: 
Mr. Bolton: There are the volumes of the 
Hatfield accounts, the State papers - 


Mr, Louis Ambler, 
in supporting the vote of thanks for the admir- 
able and scholarly paper, said could Mr. Bolton 
give them the date of Moyns Park? The 
whole of the design appeared to be Tudor, not 
Jacobean, although there might be Jacobean 
additions and alterations. Taking the whole 
subject of Elizabethan and Jacobean, he under- 
stood Mr. Bolton to say that we could certainly 
distinguish between them. Personally, he was 
not able to do that, for he found that in different 
parts of the country that what we might take 
~ glance to be Elizabethan appeared on 
r examination to be Jacobean and vice 
He thought it was la ya matter of 
y: in the North the E than style, as 
we know it, was not so much developed at the 


sty 


same early period it was in the southern 
counties. Take, for instance, Fountains Hall, 
which was built in 1611. What was to 


differentiate it absolutely from the Elizabethan 
buildings of, say, 1580 or 1590 in southern 
counties? Take Hardwick Hall, which was 
built about 1590 to 1597, as Mr. Bolton truly 
said, it was extremely like Hatfield, except it 
had not the wings ; the centre was very similar 
to Hatfield, w hich was built twenty years later. 
The Inigo Jones influence did not appear to 
have made itself felt in the northern counties 
until after 1680. He had rather hoped that 
Mr. Bolton would have mentioned the names 
of more architects who had been connected 
with certain buildings. My, Bolton had given 
some information on the point, but he did not 
mention the Smithsons, who were well known 
in the Midlands, being three generations of 
architects—Robert Smithson, born in 1535 
and died in 1614, who on his monument was 
described as architect and surveyor to the 
House of Wollaton ; John Smithson, who was 
the architect of Bolsover Castle and portions 
of Welbeck; and his son, Huntingdon Smith- 
son, who continued the work, the former being 
buried in 1634 and the latter in 1648, both in 
Bolsover Church, 
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It seems obvious that some questions may 
arise in connexion with this definition. The 
Solicitor-General expressed the opinion that 
drainage work would come within the term 
“uilding,” and also the fitting of a cor- 
rugated-iron roof ; the masons employed on the 
mouldings would be included, but not brick- 
makers. The men engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the iron roof would be included under 
paragraph 4, “ Mechanical Engineering.” 


“Saw milling, including machine wood- 
work,’? was brought within the category of 
insured trades, and the definition of 


“mechanical engineering’? was amended so 
as to read, “mechanical engineering, includ- 
ing the manufacture of ordnance and fire- 
arms, iron founding, whether included under 
the foregoing heading ae 

Tt seems to have been admitted that the 
drafting of these definitions would require 
further consideration, and it is to be hoped 
that it may receive it, as it would be regret- 
table were this part of the Bill to occ 
litigation of the character that has arisen, 
both under the Factory Acts and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1897 in connexion 
with similar definitions. The rates of benefit 
have been equalised in all insured trades, and 
raised to 7s., with some special provisions in 
the case of workmen under eighteen years of 
age. 


FORCED BUILDING LABOUR 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tur impressment of men for the purpose of 
serving in warfare is well known, but it is 
probable that few builders are aware of the 
fact that the impressment of carpenters, brick- 
fayers, masons, and other builders’ workmen 
was more or less common in England in the 
Middle Ages. 

The following three medieval documents 
show very clearly that the greater number, if 
not all, of the builders’ ftsmen in the 
Middle Ages were liable to be pressed in- 
voluntarily into service. 

Our first document is of the time of 
Richard III., and of the year 1483. This is 
to be found on page 116 of the British Museum 
manuscript Harl. 433, and is a copy of a 
avarrant from the King. It is addressed to 


mayors, sheriffs, and others demanding assist- 
ance for Thomas Neyill to “take” brick- 
layers and labourers to serve the brick- 
layers :— 

“Richard &c. To all Mairs, Sherefes, 


ailieffes, constables and all other our officers 
true liegemen & subgettes, greting. _ Fforso- 
moche as we have commaunded & appointed our 
~vell beloued seruaunt, Thomas Neuyll, to doo 
make for vs certaine brikwarke at, our towne of 
Garlisle & other places, We desiring the hasty 


also charge you that vnto our s 
duely executing th uctorite 
helping favouring sting in all that 
d if any x 

withstande or disalew the 
woll committe them to sure 
yn vnto y 

) VS seruice. 


S ye 
persone, or persones, 


the 


&e. 


full Y 
‘XXth day of Septembre, anno primo.” 


xt document is from a Record Office 
. 477-12). The date of this 

y arrest and take up’’ workmen 
is 1538. The holder of the commission was a 
carpenter (as we know from the mention in 
the same volume of his employment as such). 
His authority to take workmen was probably 
understood, though not expressly stated as 
‘being such, to be limited to the taking of 
carpenters alone :— 


“Also to John Mapborne for his costes & 

is rydyng to Eton Bridge. Ls Id, 
nglee, g, Rigate and Horley, with 
the Kinges commission to rest [arrest] and take 
vp workmen by the space of XIII daies, at vid. 
the dav ouer biside his daies wages for hymself 
& his horse. Vis. Vid.” 


Our third and last proof of the fact of the 
more or less common custom of impressing men 
for building labour is taken from the last- 
mentioned MS. In this case it will be seen 
that the holder of the commission to arrest and 
take men was a mason. We may reasonably 
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suppose that in this case the authority was 
restricted to the taking of masons only :— 

“ Also to Thomas Forard, fremason, for his 
costes & expences rydyng with the Kynges com- 
mission in Glostershere, Wilshere, Hereford- 
shere & Wosstershere to rest & take vp workmen 
by the space of XXX daies, at VIIId. the day for 
hymself & his HORE ouer & byside his dayes 
wages. . . - Xs.” 


CEMENT IN EGYPT. 


Tur consumption of cement in Egypt is 
covered partly by domestic production partly 
by importation. The latter, as with other 
building materials, has greatly increased 
since the beginning of 1911. Business in 
Egypt has improved most happily; and with 
this improvement comes an increased activity 
in private building. In addition, however, 
there is in course of erection a large number 
of public buildings of importance. The 
length of time required for their construction 
will determine the supplies required. 

The following table gives an idea of the 
cement imported from about a dozen different 
sources. The tons are probably metric, of 
2,204 Ib. average each. ‘The present Egyptian 
pound of 100 piasters is worth a little more 
than 1. sterling :— 
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As regards the domestic manufacture—th 
first company to name is the Société Anonym 
des Ciments d’Egypte,” turning out i 
Massareh about 10,000 tons a year. Thi 
cement, which is also used by the Egyptia 
Government, is principally consumed ij 
Cairo and the vicinity. In Alexandria it ha 
not been able to oust foreign competition 
The company has been recently reorganise 
and its capacity increased. The raw material 
come from the Mokattam stone quarries. / 
new Portland cement factory, that of A 
Fusignani & Co., is in process of formatia 
in Alexandria. It is intended, with a capita 
of 20,0007., to produce about 15,000 tons | 
year. The raw materials will te drawn fron 
Austria. 
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NEW COUNCIL SCHOOL, BEDLINOG. 


The designs for this school were prepare 
by Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.I., county arch 
tect, and the estimated cost of the work 
7,1807. The new buildings provide accomm 
dation for 382 scholars, and the contract wi 
carried out by M Hamilton & Millard): 


| 1909. 1910. 
Source. — = = 

Tons. Tons. cE. 

63,47 

10,324 

4,067 

Belgium .. 14,686 

Spain = 
Denmark 15 
France (main! 30,754. 9,194. 12,313 

nee (Medite: 294. 125 a 

202 

151 | NT 

878 _— = 

3,606 6,402 6,161 1,382, 

Total 84,691 58,745 137,363 
According to the above, the importations Caerphilly. | Mr. D. Pugh-Jones has be 
from Great Britain, France, and Germany responsible for over th new elementa 


have undergone considerable ‘‘ adjustment ”’; 
the Belgian having remained at nearly the 
same level. 

The total importations rose from 58,745 tons 
in 1909 to 87,503 tons in 1910; the value, from 
98,8667.E. to 137,3631.E. The first half of 
1911 shows steady progre 

The increase of the English and German 
figures is partly on account of the fact that 
these two countries were promised rather too 
hastily the orders for 4,500 tons of cement 
for the Egyptian railways. 

England delivers principally artificial Port- 
land cement in sacks and barrels that, as a 
rule, including packing, figure up to 
195 piastres, deliver in Alexandria. Germany 
sends also artificial cement in sacks, and can 
deliver just about as well as other countries, 
and on very favourable conditions. For 
instance, the municipality of Alexandria has 
bought this year 200 tons of German cement 
at 160 piaster 

Belgium delivers both artificial Portland 
and natural cements; the former is much 
liked in Egypt, and is a sharp rival of the 
English m al. The price runs from 170 
to 190 piasters per ton, delivered at ware- 
house. These materials (about half the 
Belgian cement importation into Egypt) have 
pushed into the backgrounds the cheaper, 
natural cement from Belgium. 

The French importation sank from about 
20,000 tons in 1908 to 8,134 in 1910; princi- 
pally because the rivals delivered on more 
favourable conditions, while the French ex- 


porters often sell free Marseilles port or 
f.o.b. steamer Marseilles. The freight from 
Marseilles to Alexandria is higher than that 


from Antwerp to the same port; and the 
prices average 25 piasters higher than for 
other cement of equal quality. 

Of the other countries delivering cement 
only Austria-Hungs is worth mentioning; 
very good material is sent from Spalato. : 

For the Government buildings only arti- 
ficial Portland cement is used, and it must 
conform to the “ British Standard Specifica- 


tio The tests are made by th 
Laboratory at Cairo, 2 ai eg 


schools, besides other various school works, 


GENERAL POST OFFICE, GLASGOW. 
Large extension works are to be carried ¢ 
at this office, and the estimated cost oft 
work is 80,000/. The architect is Mr. We 
Oldrieve, F.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office of Wor! 
Edinburgh, and the contractors are Mess 
George Newton & Son. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Foxton Council School, Cambridge, 
recently been fitted with two of D. O. Boy 
I tie ventilating school grates, supplie 
srs. O’Brien, Thomas, & OCo., Up 
Thames-street, London, and Excelsior Wor 
South Bedmondsey. 

Under the direction of Mr. 8. Segar, are 
tect, Newton Abbot, the ‘“ Boyle ystem 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s lat 
patent “air-pump”’ ventilators and air imle 
has been applied to the additional war 
Newton Abbot Workhouse. 

Addington Schools, Surrey, are being 
plied with Shorland’s warm-air ventilai 
patent Manchester grates by Messrs. Ee 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failswor 
Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LOND( 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 190! 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London Gow! 
Council, the following applications under 


London Building Acts were dealt with) 
names of the applicants being given 
parentheses : 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 

City of London.—Erection of wooden sh 
cases at No. 33, Queen Victoria-street, € 
(Messrs. Oppenheimer, Blandford, & @0. 
Consent. 

Clapham.—A projecting wooden window | 
at No, 246, Cavendish-road, Balham (Mr 
Potterton).—Consent. 4 

Holborn.t—Projecting illuminated Sigh 
front of No. 16, New Oxford-strect, Holb 
(Messrs. F. § & Co., Ltd.).—Consent, 

Paddington, South.—One-story shop 
basement at No. 38, Queen’s-road, Bayswe 
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srs. Veale & Gibbs for Dr. J. Harley).— Mair for the Hammersmith Metropolitan Mansfield and Rainworth.—Schools; Mr. T. 
istorii Clarrieill)—clrreests Collinge, ‘Town Hall, Mansfeld. : 
: f Mansfeld Woodhouse.—Hight houses, Ole 
The recommendation marked + is contrary = 

trary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough ee ona Mansfield Woodhouse Small 
” jee tpt ele aurea i, gli euintl an cee ae Newton Abbott.—Nurses’ home (460/.); Mr. 

irand.—Projecting illuminating sign in = BAe Ae 
it of the Boulogne Restaurant, No. | 27. Nuneaten—'Two hundred houses: Manager, 


pec street, Strand (Mr. G. K. Bird).— PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS Arley Colli Cook centre; Mr. H. Ash, 
a 3 owing 4 * architect, Market-plac aneaton. 
andsworth.— ng sign in front of IN THE PROVINCES. Oystermouth (Swansea) —Hospital, Fairwood 
135, Putne -road, Wandsworth AnpersHor.—Church, Queen’s-road; Rey. Common; Mr. H. A. Hillis, architect, Fisher- 
Nevill & 0.) Consent. "Farree, Aldershot. street, Swans 

ch.—Balconies in front of six houses Aston (Birmingham).—Factory; Messrs. Pontmorlais.—Electric theatre for the 
» southern side of Glenshiel-road, Eltham Harrison & Cox, architects, 109, Comore-road, Merthyr Palace Company. 

. H. Hutchings).—Consent. A W. H. Gibbs, builder, Radford.—United Methodist Church, Inde- 
‘mingham. Mr. W. A. Higginbottom, 


King’s He th, 


WiCHEAD Op Mite. ee WOePGHE EST aeatanoe hospital architect, Friars-yard, Nottingham; Mr. John 
, Bast.—Erection of a building on ), Pontefract Joint Hospital Board. Teas, (anion, Navan 
side of Banner-street, Finsbury Barming Heath.—Addition to County Asylum Richmond.—Proposed enlargement of Darell- 
rs. M. King & Sons).—Consent. (4,8001.) ; M F. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, road School (about 2,500/.); architect, care of 
wich.—Erection of two-story buildin aidstone. the Managers. 
|a forecourt fence on the north-eastern side — Picture pulace, Covent R dale, —Propos ed church; Vicar, St. 
foskins-street, Greenwich (Mr. A. Griffin). Bridgewater & Porter, a Ann’s, Rochdale. a 
onsent, “Birmingham, Stables, .,Shoreham.—Alterations and additions to 


Mr. E. H. Curd, 


Grammar School (1,96 
builder, Shoreham. 


Mr. Victor Peel, architect, 


\reenw: frection of buildings and a 


feourt fence in front thereof on the north- 15, Temple Birmingham. Additions to 
CHUTE SEG IEE ER RR GREE a SEG) Ge lissere. ont Teele crease a Southborough.—Isolation hospital; Surveyor, 
i} site of Nos. 1 to 4, W ebbes-cottages (Mr. Harper Brother, a , Corporation- Southborough Urban District ouncil. . 
|ariffin) —Consent. street, Birmingham; Mr. F. J. Briley, builder, Staines.—Chapel; M nee & Houchin, 
Hay Mills, Birmingham. architec: » Hleet-stre 


aa nm.—Alieration i 3 sitio > S ig if 
7 iteration in the position of the hool; Mr. F. Whitmore, archi- 


Blackhall Mill (Durham). — Twenty-five Takele 


Away leading from Gres gece ; y: 
elbow ee to houses; Mr, George Symon, Surveyor, Blay- tect, 73, Duk . Chelmsford. 
pace eae ee eee é Council. Tickhill —Sh legate, for the Don- 


ton).—Consent. don Urban Distr: r 
buthwark, W . Cambridg = hurch (5,0007.) ; Primitive caster Co- operative Society, Ltd. 


E Trebanos—Chureh (1,000/.); Messrs. Arnold 
jing upon ul ~(Ghsiin ire - Mr. Brothers Clyda 
Beford sire W. Harpur, § Cardiff Town Couneil. w—Hlectrio theatre for the Troe: 
Bi Sainsb Cheadle.—Extensions to works, Bird Hall- inema Company. 

Bg, Simsbury lane, for the Oil Engineering eBid Twickenham.—A plan has been passed for 

HWVidth of Way and Lines of Frontage. Clacton Church “buildines; Viens, gt, four houses, Richmond-road, for Mr. F. J. 
jackney, Worth. James, Clacton. : 

Coveniry.—Adaptation of premises, Hill- 

street, for children's home; Mr. J. Arch, Clerk, 

Ge RES IDEARIE SE GUAR: eee Warkworth —Alterations to Burn’s House, 

Fekham.—Hrection of a chapel buildit ss.—Engine-house at pumping-station Castlehill; Mr. I. A. Loades, architect, 

, BE 3G amet building 63,6901.) ; Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd., Moxpeth, ieee Mire 

DR eR eas aoa, rat amnonstrect, WO! Whiteficld.—Housing scheme; Mr. C. H. 

“i, Mullins for Mr. J. Buckland). 


).—Consent. 


-One-story addition to a His els LON, 
ern side of Brunswick- 
J. D. Mathews & Son 


Hioniote, ial) Coico, 


perative stores 
builder, Bloxwich, Wal 


Croydon.—School, Stamford-road (12,1002); | Wright, Borough Surveyor, Whitefield Urban 


Mr, I, J. Saunders, builder, Wellesley-road, District Council, 
Croydon, Whitehayen.—Impre 


nents to workhouse 


of Frontage and Deviations from 1 ante encore ation Falley  (2,0102.)5, Mes Besw rchitects, 
C siienh. Tediaip, See at School; Western Valley @, Hy) Mr. At Board of 
Baia Cove ed way at the premises of Darley Dale-—Church; Mr. D. Wildgoose, Guardians, Whitchayen. 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., architect, Matlock : a Wolverhampton.—Schools; Messrs. Fleming 
| to Micklethwaite-road, Fulham (Mr. J. E. DEL ENcon Tile atom Ri Miny 8 shitects, Bank-chambers, Wolver- 
9y forthe London General Omnibus Com: Church, Do ‘ 0 Miicnanyahions H. Gough & Sons, builders, 
y, Ltd.).—Refused. Dowla theatre, corner of High Daglke sees rhe chanel. , ; 
4 res o uniare SEAT a SOA GSE c —Proposed extensions to work- 
Lines of Frontage and Construction. PORE Re i en the Vicious iets howe 18 Oui Seed esate GIS otl 
eenwich —Addition at the rear of No. 36, Dundee.—Additions to warehouse, Cowan- of Guardiar armouth, 


Ynismeudw Church (2,000.) ; 
Mr. Cook Re Neath; Messrs. 
Price Hiei builders, Cardiff. 


stow-road. Green ine LO 

i\rening-roa wich, abutting upon street, for the Dundee Cani 

Mrcknes ssp fete Geeta Durham.—Parish hall, Crossg 

{| shed ‘ad Retention, of a wood and Margaret's Chureh, Durham, 
SU fokeraxett Additions to works, Warriston- A 


—Refused 
ehowea. Maclagan & Cumming. 


Edinburg 
road, for Mes 


Wiasearnetae Farcham.—Extensions to Holy Trinity OBITUARY. 
Messts. Louise & Co, Ltd). Church; architects, care of the Trustees. 
sent. Farnborough.—Additions to cinematograph 
Hidth of Way, Lines of Frontage, and theatre, Lynchford-road, for the Fe urnborough Herr von Tschudi. 
Construction. =i Hlectric Theatre Com rany tutchings, archi: ‘The death on November 24, at Cannstatt 
ngton, South wood and iron 4A ye tos eed Uns |7cE announced of Dr. Hugo von ‘Tschudi, Dir 


tect, Coun 
; ; 5 of the Bavarian National Galleries, Munich. 
3 6501); Mz. W. E. Herr von Tschudi was Director of the National 
Ree te Ee a) elle (Bea, eA ithor of 
BABE SUNOS CORY. SO Neubua kali Saas “Donatello and Modern and of 
:—Drill hali; Commandant, Felling books upon Manet and Menzel, specimens of 
9th Battalion Durham Light In- whose works, together with examples of the 
(ene modern French schools, he acquired for the 


den.—Adaptation of workhouse into Berlin Gallery. 


511 and 513, Li 
1, Islington, to abut upon Paradise. 
e (Mr. H. Goodchild).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Jendsworth—Formation or laying out of a 
i} street for ca traffic to Iead from 
1am. idon-road, Putney (Mr. 


School 
lary, 


( 


road to Clar 


bainClark for Mr. C. Pettiward)— asylum  (66,900/.); Mr. G. A, Hutchins, Sur- MeeSalmon 

ag , Montgomeryshire County Council, Me Alte _ PCRS wh 
: has 1 am orrest Salmo: oO 
| Deviation from Certified Plans. ee joie, Boihwell-strect, Glasgow, @ Fellow and 


—School, Inglestone _Common; 
Phiilips, architect, The Cross, 


Marylebone, W dent of the Glasgow Institute of 


m of Nos. 32 wy. R, 


| 55, Devonsh st, St. Maryle- rchitec: vas elected a Fellow of the Royal 
(Mr. A. F. Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett), -Clouces? : ratitute of British Architects in 1876, and 
mse 3 Great Yarmouth and Gorleston.—Pumping- 2!°"04' 0, member of the Council. The firm of 


ee 2 station; Mr. John W. Cockrill, Architect, 
th of Way, Construction, and Alteration Yarmouth Town C 
| of Building Hanley.— to 
Berton, South. lve d glass verandah architect, 22, uflord-street, 
nt roof at the rear of the “Golden Godwin, builder. Raymond-st 

@ Hotel, Notting-hill-gate) to abut upon os qt sa sey 2 eee tenes 


Bay Messrs. James Salmon & | Son, fee 
Bias : Salmon, Son, & Gillespie, FE.R.I. won 
Mr. ©. G. Cowlishaw, fy Jai 1908, the first premium, 

anley; Mr they were the 
, Hanley. Tun ipal Buildin 


in Janu 
Municipal Buildin 
of the Hamilton 


: Heckmondwi ke.— Extensions to schools; Scottish ‘Temperance Leag 

northern x ree : i i Scottis: a 

von ste ch Ux potneeh (Mir dS) yee . Saviour’s Church, Heckmondwike. gow (illustrated in No. XVI. of our, 
: : : ne flasonic temple, Collier-street;  “* i & Our Large Px 


William July Marine Hotel, 
f i897, with Sabena: gael he 0 

Additions to workhouse; Mr. 1901, at a total cost of 27,0000. (Builder, 

-¢, Lancaster Octcber 11, 1902); Glasgow Savings Bank, 

of houses; Mr. Kay, Anderston Cross ranch, 1 shops and saloon, 

N.B. 4 fe 1, on the upper floors, nine dwelling-hous 

1 cost of about 12,000l- (Builder, March 


ie at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. ey & Sons, builde 


Ja 


—Additional story at No 
reat Cumberland-place, 
bone (Mr. J, Hudson).—Consent. 
—Staircase between the ground 
floors of Nos. 187 to 193, Knights- 
ys) 


, Hamilton, 


7 ¢ 20: —School: 4 Tac fidar 
E é . A. Burr for Mr. J. C. Humph " pen unces ions School; Mr. R. Jacob, builder, new wing for fifty beds, West ae Site 
prsen le Betlee huge nbn i eaten eee: > Gonvalescent Homes, Dunoon, 1907; 
uildings for the Supply of Hlectricity. Lincoln. — Carnegie library, Free School: Gartsburn Public School, Greenock, with 


lane; Prof r R. Blomfield, architect, New aaerooniss workshops, etc., for 1,020 


lmmersmith—Addition to the boiler-house Grek twenty class 
TEGRETOL Bagoatan ergy RS BEY ros scholars, 1907-8; and an extension of Wood "6 
ueil’s electricity nerating-station, Ful- * See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, Asylum, Lenzie, for the Glasgow Lunacy 
B) Palace-road, Hammersmith (Mr. TI. etc., on another page. District Board, 1903. 
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LAW REPORT. 


Case under the London Building Acts. 

A marrer of great importance to the 
London building trade was discussed in the 
King’s Bench Divisional Court on_ Friday, 
November 24, when Mr. Justice Hamilton and 
Mr. Justice Bankes considered a special case 
stated by the Tribunal of Appeal, under the 
London Building Act, 1894, and the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, 


sect. 7, sub-sects. 2 and 22, in the case of 
Clark v. The London County Counce: The 
matter came before their Lordships in the 


form of an appeal by the. London County 
Council from the decision of the Tribunal in 
the appeal of Mrs. Clark, owner of the 
Berners Hotel, against the refusal by the 
London County Council to issue a certif 
pursuant to sect. 7 of the Act of 1905. 

Counsel for the appellants: Mr. W. 
Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Cecil W 
(instructed by Mr. Edward Tanner); for 
respondent: Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., and Mr. 
Bodkin (instructed by Messrs. Bennett & 
Ferris). 

Introducing the appeal, Mr. Danckwerts 
said the matter came before their Lordships 
in the form of a special case stated by what 
was called the Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act, and he thought he could 
put the Court shortly in possession of the 
point which it would have to deal with. 
Under the Building (Amendment) Act of 1905— 
an Act dealing principally with precautions in 

fire in cases of high buildings (i.e., 
s having an upper story the floor of 
which was more than 50 ft. above the ground) 
—a person proposing to erect such a building 
had to deposit, with the notice which had to 
be given under the London Building Act, plans 
showing the precautions he proposed to tak 
for the purpose of providing against fi 


e 


e. 
These plans had to be approved by the London 
County Council either simplicita or on con- 


ditions. If the building owner did not concur 
in the London County Council’s approval or 
disapproval, he could appeal to the Tribunal 
of Appeal within two months. He then had 
to erect the building in accordance with the 
plan approved by the County Council or with 
the modifications introduced by the Tribunal. 
When the building was finished he had to 
obtain a certificate from the Superintending 
Architect—before the upper part could be 
inhabited—to the effect that the building had 
been erected according to the plans and con- 
ditions (if any). If he did not do that, he 
was subject to certain penal consequences. If 
the certificate was refused, the building owner 
could appeal to the Tribunal within two 
months. Thus the first step was: The plans 
to be approved, either simplicita or subject 
to conditior secondly, the building had to 
be erected ir ordance with the pla and 
thirdly, a certificate must be obtained that the 
building was in accordance with the plans. 
The building owner could appeal against the 
refusal of a certificate, or he could enter an 
initial appeal against the action of the 
County Council. The point here was that Mrs. 
Clark deposited plans, obtained a conditional 
approval from the London County Council, 
did not appeal against that to the Tribunal 
of Appeal, and erected her building 

Mr. Justice Banke: What 
“conditional approval’? ? 

Mr. Danckwerts: Approval subj 
pliance with certain conditions. rs. Clark 
(he proceeded) erected her building. ad 
mittedly not in accordance with at least one 


is meant by 


to com- 


of the conditions imposed by the TL 
conditions imposed by the London 

County Council. She then applied for the 

Superintending rchitect’s certificate. ‘The 


Superintending Architect refused to era a 
certificate, saying he could not give Sno. as 
the building was not in accordance with’ the 
conditions imposed. Mrs. Clark then appealed 
against the refusal of the certificate, and this 
was the only appeal she lodged. Upon that 
appeal being heard, those who represented 
Mrs, Clark ‘claimed that the Tribunal of 
Appeal could at that hearing modify the con- 
ditions and plans which had been approved 
by the London County Council, and which 
had not been appealed against, and that if 
they approved of plans lodged then, for the 
first time, in accordance with the building as 
actually } they could give a certificate 
as required by the Act. He contended tha 
this the Tribunal of Appeal could sae ee 
pt Danckwerts then read the case stated 
iS the members o. the Tri é pea 
Tt included these eeem bore oh Abheal 
aragraph 2: “The following facts wer. 
proved or admitted before us or the hom ne 
of the appeal in question:—On July 26, 1906, 
Chine Oke Slater, the architect acting for Mrs. 


k in the designing and constructi 
! g a construction of 
eveotiors Hotel, gave notice on behalf of 
rs. ark, under ‘sect. 7 of the London 
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Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, of the 


intention to erect the said hotel, and duly 
deposited with the London County Council 
copi of the plans prepared for such new 


building, showing the means of escape there- 
from in case of fire proposed to be provided 
in connexion with such building. The said 
plans were conditionally approved on July 30, 
1906, notice of which conditional approval was 
given on August 1, 1906, by the Superintend- 
ing Architect on behalf of the London County 
Council to Mr, Slater. The second conditio 
contained in such conditional approval was 
the same at that date as the second condition 
referred to in paragraph 3 of this case. Mr. 
Slater did ve notice of appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal inst this conditional 
grant on August 21, 1906, but he subsequently 
withdrew it 

r. Danckwerts interposed a statement in 
d to the above paragraph. It came to 
nothing, he said, the London County Council 
giving conditional approval, and the appeal 


notified was abandoned, But a fresh start 
was made, as indicated in % 
Paragraph 3: “Bor reasons which are not 


material to the questions raised in this case, 

Mr. Slater entirely changed the plans of the 
proposed building in the year 1907 so as to 
necessitate, in the case of the western block, a 
fresh application in the year 1908. On 
April 17, 1907, he deposited with the London 
County Council plans showing the new or 
modified plan of the eastern block of the 
hotel. Notice of the London County Council’s 
approval of the means of escape shown on 
these plans, and of their approval of the 
means of escape shown on the original plans 
of the western block, subject to certain con- 
ditions, was given to Mr. Slater on May 16, 
1907, by the Superintending Architect on 
behalf of the Council. There were thirty-six 
conditions, the material one at the hearing of 
the appeal being the second, which was the 
same as that already referred to in para- 
graph 2, and which v in these terms: 

‘That the staircases be separated from 
the rooms and corridors on all floors by 
fire-r ing partitions or walls, and all 
openings im such separations to be hung 
with self-closing, fire-resisting doors or 
windows glazed with fire-resisting glaz- 
ing.’ ”” 

Paragraph 4: “On October 29, 1908, Mr. 
Slater deposited with the London County 
Council fresh plans of the western block of t 
hotel. Notice of the London County Council’s 
approval of the means of escape, shown on 
these plans, subject to certain conditions, was 
given to M er on November 19, 1908, by 
the Superintending Architect on behalf of the 
Council. There were five conditions, the 
material one at the hearing of the appeal 
being the first, which raised substantially the 
same practical question as the condition set 
out in the foregoing paragraph.” 

Paragraph 5: ‘On November 24, 1908, Mr. 
Slater wrote to the Superintending Architect 
informing him of his intention to appeal 
against this condition, to which he had already 
objected in the course of correspondence 
relating to the eastern block.” 


Paragraph 6: “In fa no appeal was 
brought against the conditional approvals 


above mentioned in respect of either the eastern 
or the western block of the hotel until after 
the refusal of the certif e mentioned below. 
The building of the hotel was proceeded with, 
and ultimately completed, without either the 
condition mentioned in paragraph 3 of this case 
relating to the eastern and western blocks, or 
the condition mentioned in paragraph 4 of this 
case, relating to the western block, being com- 
plied with. The other conditions were either 
at once accepted and carried out, modified by 
the London County Council during the progress 
of the work, and carried out in their modified 
form or dispensed with by the consent and 
approval of the Council. On January 20, 1910, 
Mr, Slater wrote a letter to the Superintending 
Architect of the London County Council. After 
the completion of the buildir Mr. Slater 
applied to the London County Council for a 
certificate under sect. 7 (2) of the London Build 
ing Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905. The certifi- 
cate was refused by the Superintending Archi- 
tect by letter dated February 3, 1910, and on 
March 3, 1910, a further let was written to 
Mr. Slater stating that the London County 
uncil declined to waive the condition which 
Slater objected 
outstanding requ 
upon. At the hearing it was ag 
exception of the provision of fire-resisting 
separating the staircases from the rooms 
and corridors on the upper floors in accordance 
with the condition already mentioned, all other 
requirements had either been carried out or 
Mr. Slater had undertaken that they should 
be, and on the date of our judgment in the 
appeal (June 23, 1910), it was agreed that all 
such other requirements had been, in fact, 
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carried out to the sati 
County Council.” 

Paragraph 7: “On March 31.Mr. Slater 
behalf of Mrs. Clark, gave formal noticey 
appeal. On April 20, 1910, he sent to 
Tribunal of Appeal a short statement of fact 
together with two copies of plans, showing dh 
plan of one of the upper floors as being typig 
of the remainder, and also showing the positig 
of the screens and doors as required by df 
condition insisted upon by the London Coumt 
Council, and complained of by Mrs. Clarkgl 

Paragraph “The appeal came on ff 
hearing on May 31, 1910. Before any evidem 
was taken, Counsel who appeared on behalf} 
the London County Council took the pp 
liminary objection that, inasmuch as no appé 
had been brought by Mrs. Clark against eithi 
of the conditional approvals by the Londe 
County Council within two months thereof, # 
time for appealing against any condition 
conditional approval had passed, and that, i 
appeal being against the refusal of the Lond 
County Council to grant a certificate, # 
Tribunal of Appeal were confined to considerit 
whether the buildi had been provided wii 
means of escape in accordance with the pla 
approved by the Council, and whether @ 
conditions, subject to which such plans were) 
approved, had been complied with, and th 
the Tribunal of Appeal had no jurisdiction: 
hear any appeal against or evidence agaim 
the reasonableness of the conditions or @6 
ditional approvals, or to approve any plans” 

Paragraph 9: “ We held that, in the cirem 
stances, on the hearing of the appeal agall 
the refusal of the Council to grant a certifieat 
our jurisdiction under the London Buildi 
Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, sects. 7 and { 
was not limited in the manner contended # 
by Counsel for the London County Coune 
but that we were entitled and bound to he 
and consider any evidence tending to show fl 
the building , in fact, been provided Wi 
all such means of escape therefrom in @ 
of fire as could be reasonably required int 
circumstances of the case in accordance Wi 
plans approved by us. We accordingly @ 
mitted the evidence, but, at the request 
Counsel for the London County Council, agré 
to state a case for the decision of the Divisior 
Court.” 

Paragraph 10: “We heard evidence and t 

rguments of Counsel on May 31 and June 
+ the close of the evidence, am 
after ne Counsel for the appelant @ 
respondents, we came to the conclusion that 
fire sting doors required by the conditi¢ 
could not be required in the circumstances oft 
but asked Counsel for the appellant whi 

vere the plans that he asked us to appre 
under sect, 7 of the Act of 1905.” 

Paragraph 11: “Up to that time the at 
plans which had been before us were the # 
copies of plans lodged with the Tribunal 
Appeal referred to in paragraph 7 of this cag 
the plans originally deposited with the Lond 
County Council in 1906, and referred to 
paragraph 2; the plans deposited with d 
London County Council in 1907, and referred 
in paragraph 3; and the plans deposited witht 
London County Council in 1908, and refer 
to in paragraph 4.” 

Paragraph 12: ‘ Although such plans we 
sufficient for the purpose of explaining to 
and enabling us to follow the evidence git 
in regard to the building, which we had p 
sonally viewed before the trial, they did 14 
show the whole of the building as it had, 
fact, been erected. . . . 

Paragraph 13: ** Accordingly Counsel for4 
appellant applied to us for an adjournment 
order to enable them to produce a fresh set 
plans which would show the building as actta 
erected ; that is to say, embodying the modifi 
tions in the building made by agreement w 
the London County Council since the depe 
of the plans with the London County Coun 
in order that we might approve such fm 
plans.” 

Paragraph 14: “Counsel for the responde 
objected to the adjournment, but we deci 
to grant it.” 

Paragraph 15: “At the adjourned hear 
on June 23, 1910, Mr. Slater was recalled, 3 
produced certain plans prepared since the_ 
journed hearing, which showed the building 
it had actually been erected. It was proy 
and we find as a fact, that such plans 6 
differed from the plans deposited with 
London County Council referred to in pa 
graphs 3 and 4 in so far as they incorpora 
modifications in the building which had b 
agreed to by the London County Council si 
the deposit of the said plans.” 

Paragraph 16: ‘Counsel for respondents 
jected to the fresh plans being put in evide 
and to our approving the same, on the grou 
(1) that the evidence was closed; (2) that 
plans had never been deposited with 
London County Council; (3) that the pl 
had not been lodged with the Tribunal 
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nl in accordance with Regulation 3 of the 
jations of the Tribunal, and that the 
‘nal had no jurisdiction to dispense with 
Hiance with such Regulation.” 

Jagraph 17: “The fresh plans did not 
the evidence previously given, and a full 
jtunity was given to nsel for the 
ibn County Council to cross-examine Mr. 
‘and call further evidence, and the plans 
\differed from those deposited with the 
ibn County Council in so far as they in 
jrated modifications subsequently made in 
uilding in agreement with the London 
iy Council. We held that Regulation 3, 
iting plans to be lodged, is only dixestory 
or the convenience of the Tribunal, and 
even if that Regulation had not been 
ied with, the Tribunal has power to waive 
jiance with such Regulation, and accord- 
overruled the object, but, at the request 
bunsel for the London County Council, 
jd to state a case for the decision of the 
jonal Court on the further questions raised 
lm. 

jagraph 18: “We approved the plans 
|) had been put in as mentioned in para- 
13, showing the building as it then stood, 
e determined that the building had been 
Hed with all such means of escape there 
}in case of fire as could be re 
ed in the circumst Ss 
lance with the plans approyed by us, and 
hide no order as to costs.” 

/2e questions for the determination of the 
onal Court are as follows :— 

“(a) Whether, in the circumstances afore- 
Lid, the Tribunal, on the hearing of the 
ppeal, only had jurisdiction to hear and 
termine and admit evidence upon the 
uestion whether the building had, in fact, 
pen erected in accordance with the plans 
pproved by the London County Council, 
ferred to in paragraphs 3 and 4, subject 
» such conditions as aforesaid, and whether 
1e conditions had been complied with 
+ whether the Tribunal had jurisdiction 
) hear and determine and admit evidence 
pon the question whether the building 
pd, in fact, been provided in accordance 
ith plans approved by the Tribunal of 
Wppeal, with all such means of es pe 
jjerefrom in case of fire as could be reason- 
required in the circumstances of the 


pse. 
(b) Whether, in the circumstances afore- 
id, the Tribunal had jurisdiction to admit 
evidence and approve the said plans.”” 

| Danckwerts, continuing h argument, 
ine thought the point of substance which 
jin the case was, whether or not upon 
peer against the refusal of the certificate 
i 


open to the Tribunal of Appeal to treat 
nm appeal against the original disapproval 
ims or imposition of .conditions. If the 
nal of Appeal were right, a man could 
his plans; the County Council could 
jionally approve them, and he could then 
building, and, having completed his build- 
© to the County Council for a certificate 
he building was completed in accordance 
he plans and conditions. This could be 
jd on the ground that the conditions had 
pen appealed against or complied with, 
upon he could appeal against the refusal 
Certificate. The refusal would be right 
fe it was in accordance with the truth 
e conditions had not been complied with 
ne man could then go to the Tribunal of 
ll for them to rehear the case as though it 
efore them as an appeal ag. the disap- 

of the plans or the imposition of con. 
§. Unless that was so, surely this was a 
yhich the Tribunal of Appeal ought to 
Hismissed. Ee (Counsel) submitted that 
never intended that the County Council 
disapprove plans or approve them con- 
plly, and then have a man snap his fingers 
m, go on building, and then finally say. 
me your cortificat 


.” and, if the County 
il refused, appeal to the Tribunal of 
1 against such refusal, and get the 
ial to reopen the whole question. 
jrely, my Lords,”? submitted Mr. Danck- 
as he resumed his seat, “that would be 
og the matter to an absurdity!” 
Russell, on behalf of Mrs. Clark, con- 
that the question turned upon the con- 
jon to be placed on sects. 7 and 22 of the 
1905. The substance of sect. 7, he s 
he pr ion it was intended to 
Ii the risks of fire with “such means of 
jas could reasonably be required in the 
stances of the case.” This was what the 
f out to secure, and the operative part of 
Her of the Tribunal of Appeal was that 
bunal approved the plans submitted and 
ined that the building had been pro- 
vith ‘‘such means of escape in case of 
i could reasonably be required in the 
stances of ease,”’ in accordance with 
Ins approved by the Tribunal. He sub- 
jy that the same result was arrived at 
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by taking the matter under sub-sect. 2, which 
was the particular sub-section dealing with the 
circumstances in which a building of the kind 
in question could be lawfully occupied. The 
Tribunal of Appeal had not said the Council 
must or oug grant a certificate. What 
they had determined, he suggested, was that, 
where a buildi had been provided with ‘all 
such means of upe therefrom in case of 
fire as could be reasonably required in the 
circumstances of the case,’? and where those 
provisions were in accordance with plans which 
either the Council or the Tribunal of Appeal 
had approved, the requirements of the Act 
had been satisfied. 

Mr. Russell argued that sect. 22 of the Act 
meant that the building owner was to have two 
opportunities of bringing the matter before the 
Tribunal of Appeal, one of those opportunities 
arising if the London County Council either 
disapproved or conditionally approved the 
plans deposited with them, and the other if 
the building owner failed to obtain from the 
Council the certificate mentioned in sect. 7, 
sub-sect. 2. Upon either of those events, or 
within a limited time of either of those events, 
the building owner might bring the matter 
before the Tribunal of Appeal for the purpose 
of obtaining the Tribunal’s decision as to 
whether the building “as going to be erected,” 
or “as erected,” would be or was provided 
with such means of escape in case of fire as 
could reasonably be required in the cireum- 
stances of the case. He submitted it was only 
reasonable, when one looked at the matter as 
illustrated by this case, that that should be so. 
It appeared, in this case, that the conditions, 
subject to which the plans were approved, were 
very numerous indeed in the first instance, 
some twenty or thirty being annexed. What 
happened? Of course, if the building owner 
had at once gone to the Tribunal of Appeal, 
those twenty or thirty conditions would have 
had to be discussed, and the question gone into 
as to whether it was reasonable or unreason- 
able to impose them. Instead of that, the 
building owner took the practical course of 
going on with the work, and, as questions 
arose, of dealing in the concrete with each 
point, with the result that all the conditions 
with one exception disappeared 

Ultimately, continued Mr. Russell, the 
to the one and only real point of difference 
between the parties, viz., the condition as to 
the screens at the head of the staircases. Of 
course, it was obvious that the time that would 
be required to allow that process of woeeding- 
out and getting rid of the conditions, which 
at one time would be considered material, but 
as the building went on would obviously 
become not so material, would not be merely 
two months after the imposition of the con 
ditions. He submitted there was nothing what- 
ever in the Act of Parliament to prevent the 
building owner, when the ultimate difference 
between himself and the County Council arose, 
bringing the matter then before the Tribunal 
of Appeal and asking the Tribunal to deter- 
mine between him and the London County 
Council whether a particular condition was 
one compliance with which was essential or 
proper in order that the building might 
be provided . with ‘‘all such means of 
escape therefrom in case of fire as could 
be reasonably required in the  circum- 
stances of the case.” He suggested that, 
if the contention of the London County Council 
were correct, instead of the Tribunal of Appeal 
having a question of substance to deal with, 
whenever the matter was brought before them 
in a case where the appeal took place, only 
when the question of certificate had arisen, 
they could never have anything before them 
that was not merely a matter of form. One 
could hardly imagine, he thought, that they 
would have the machinery of a Tribunal of 
Appeal of this kind for determining “aye” or 
“no”? whether a building was erected in 
accordance with the plans, and really it was 
almost clearer when one considered the case of 
whether a certain condition had or had not 
been complied with, for this, surely, could very 
seldom be a matter of any doubt at all. 

On the question of jurisdiction, Mr. Russell 
contended that the matter before the Tribunal 
of Appeal was whether the building had been 
provided with means of escape in accordance 
with plans approved by the County Council 
or by the Tribunal. 

a Danckwerts having replied, their Lord- 
ships delivered 


came 


UDGMENT. 

Mr. Justice Hamilton, having reviewed in 
detail the circumstances of the case, referred 
to the condition imposed in regard to the 
screens protecting the staircases. It was plain, 
he said, that in that connexion there might 
be legitimate difference of opinion, if of a 
purely technical kind, to whether a par- 
ticular material was so applied that it was 
different from the condition imposed or 
whether a particular partition could be 
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described as fire-resisting, or whether a par- 
ticular opening was. closed by mechanism 
which could be called self-closing. If, then, 


although, in correspondence, the building 
owner said he might appeal if the London 
County Council insisted upon all the conditions 
imposed, he did not, in fact, at that time or 
within two months of the notification of the 
County Council’s conditional approval take 
any appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal at. all. 
and the work proceeded and the time arrived 
at which, as a preliminary to the place being 
occupied, it was nece under sub-sect. 2 
of sect. 7, to apply to the County Council for 
a certificate, and that certificate was refused, 
the building owner could then appeal, and 
appeal only from the refusal of the certificate. 
In this case, when the appeal came before the 
Tribunal of Appeal liberty was sought to call 
fresh evidence, and the Tribunal came to the 
conclusion that the building had been provided 
“with all such means of escape therefrom in 
case of fire as could be reasonably required in 
the circumstances of the case.’? It was quite 
immaterial to consider the rights or wrongs 
of that decision, the question being whether 
it was competent for the Tribunal to do what 
they did in the matter. In his (Mr. Justice 
Hamilton’s) opinion, the answer to both the 
questions stated in the case was in favour of 
the London County Council; that the Tribunal 
of Appeal only had jurisdiction upon the 
question whether the building had been, in fact, 
erected in accordance with the plans approved 
by the London County Council, and whether 
the conditions imposed had been complied 
with. The Tribunal had not jurisdiction to 
approve the plans in question, which were 
prepared ex post facto. There could be no 
doubt that the scheme of the Act, which had 
to be read with the previous Act of 1894, was 
that the Executive Authority was to be the 
London County Council. He accordingly 
thought that the answer of the Court should 
be » ¢o the first part of Question “ A”: 
“No”? to the second part of that question; 
and “No” to Question “ B.”’ 

Mr. Justice Bankes agreed, and the appeal 
of the London County Council was accordingly 
allowed. . ‘ 

Mr. Cecil Walsh (for the London County 
Council): Your Lordships order a declaration 
in the terms of the answers to the questions, 
and that the case be remitted to the Tribunal 
Gf Appeal with a direction that the original 
appeal should have been dismissed, and that 
they have to deal with the question of costs? 

Mr. Russell (interposing): The matter has 
to go back to the Tribunal of Appeal to make 
an order and deal with the costs. I agree 
with my friend that the declaration will follow 
on the lines of the answers to the questions 
stated. 

Mr. z 
to the ‘Tribunal of Appeal, with 
that it should have been dismissed. ’ 

Mr. Russell: My clients desire to consider 
their position in this matter. I think we neod 
leave to appeal in this case, and T would ask 
for that leave. : 

Mr. Justice Hamilton: Certainly. 

a 


LONDON COUNCILS. ; 
sarking.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
Lanne plans and estimates for the erection 
of a convenience adjoining the Public Baths 
in the Town Yard, The Surveyor has been 
further instructed to proceed with the work of 


Justice Hamilton: We remit the appeal 
a direction 


erecting a convenience adjacent to Loxford 
Bridge The following plans have been 
a J. Ranson, five shops, Long- 


“The Vulcan Globe Match Com- 
I Ae a MBC arINaLa IU TN, 


ham.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council the Surveyor instructed 
io invite tenders for the construction of open- 
air baths on the Moor. The estimated cost is. 
put at 2891. f Saeed 
Bast Ham.—Sanction has been received from 
the Local Government Board te the borrowing 
of 3982. for culverting the watercourse on the 
Greatfield Estate, and the Engineer has been 
instructed to proceed with the work. Plans 
and estimates are to be submitted by the 
Engineer for the erection of a fire-station to 
complete the present block of buildings on the 
Town Hall site. The following tenders have 
been accepted :—Mes Engert & Rolfe, Ltd.. 
asphalting pond of wimming-bath, 4s. 3d. and 
4s. 6d. per super. yard, 1d. per foot run 
for fillets, and 6d. per foot run for skirting, 
etc.; Messrs. Gibb & Canning, surface water 
channels and spitoons for swimming-bath, 
channel and eatch pits, 170. 5s., white glazed 
187, 10s.; Messrs. Oates & Green, four-stalled 
urinal, 167, and white glazed sinks, 1. 9s. 
each; Messr H. Wilmer & Sons, two 
water-closet suites, 1. 1 each; The Patent 
Victoria Stone Company, patent stone curb: 


LONDON COUNCILS—Continued on page 657. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, 

advertised in this number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are shred in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


see previous issues. 


; Public Appointments, 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Those with an asterisk (+) are}: 
; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

the advertisers do not}: 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Decemser 4,—Bristol.—Payilion on recrea- 
tion-grounds. Cost not to exceed 30001. Par- 
ticulars trom Mes: Packer 0., Greenbank, 
Bristol. 

DecemBer 
InG.—See 
November 3. 

December 29.— Glasgow. —DesicN FoR 4 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander ‘l'hom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60l, and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. 

December 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,500]. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
Open only to a chitects who were represented on 
the s ite on October 12. 

it 30.—Welsh 


15.—Sofia.—New Mouwnicrpa, Buiip- 
Competition News, page 508, 


Eisteddfod, 1912.— 

8. ‘ror WoRKM Ss DwELLinGs.—Prize, 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
‘Temple-chambers, E.G. 

January 1, 1912, — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale fees 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F,R.I.B.A. 

JaNUaRy 6, 1912.—Bolton Miners’ Feder: 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 
501. ne 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 

from Messrs. Fielding 


BRIE Particulars 
& Hesiiievety 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 
Stafford.—Pupiid Laprary 
poration invite designs for a 
CG ry. Mr. Henry T. Hare, FE’ -R.IB.A., 
assessor, seed and third premium of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 11. Particu- 
lars from Mr. W. Plant, A.M.Inst, ions 
* JANUARY 9, 1912, — Spennymoor. _ Pusrie 
Hat, The Spennymoor U.D.C. invite com- 
petitive plans and designs for a public hall, 
market, and offices, Three premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particula 

JANUARY 29, 1912. —Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

January 31, 1912. — Australia. — Desiens For 
FepeRaL Capitan Ciry.—The Government of. the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3, 

Fesrvary 3, 1912\—Bolton.—N 

2 INFIRMAR Premiums of >, 201. 

John B. Gass, F. R.LB. A. 

iis iShIP, — London, E.C. 

—The Port of London Authority 

ch designs for new 

and for |; 

of ina as a Eeities site, 
issue of November 24 for further particu 

Juty 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf. plan toe the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf, Premiums 

1,0001. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusse Idorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Dam Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING | CoLLEGE.—See Competition New 
page 508, November 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Daragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Truro.—Roorme, 
$8 roofing and steel ame 
King-street ae 
A. A. Cornelius, 


* Home ar 
and 101. 


New 
invite 
head offi 
ng out remainder 
See advert mene in 


Hrection 
t rear oi 
from 


pairs to va: properties, _ 
peeeons: etc., from Mr. 
Guildhall, 

4, 


“oem of 
Se Estates 
on depo f of 

and 

Mr. A. BE. Young architect 

and surveyor, 77 Baxtergate, Whitby. 

DECEMBER 4. Swansea.—-Premisi —Hrection 
of premises, Gastle-strect, and specifica- 

Weta ee and; quantities from Mr. | Sidney 

Williams, B.A., Wharton-street, Cardiff. 
D 4, mene eae WaArr.—Con- 

struction of a timber wharf, about 200 ft. by 

40 ft., and a river wall. Drawings seen and 

auantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. John F. 
Smillie, Borough Suryeyor, Tynemouth, 


Bradford. — Ext: 
<tension to photo works, Idle 
Plans, etc., seen, and quantities from Mr. H. KE. 
Priestley, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 4, 
Bertram-road, Manningham, Bradford, 
DeceMBER 6. — Auchindoir.—AnpiTION, 
additions to Glenbogie House. Pla: 
fications at Glenbogie, and 
Dunean, architect, ‘Vurriff. 
Decemper_6.—Barnsley.— 
a new Mechanics’ Institut 
Crawshaw & Will 
architec ts, 18, Regent-street, 
DECEMBER 7, Cone weons — ScHoor, — For 
ations to Canewdon Endowed School_and 
on and fixing of heating apparatus. Plans 
= ait cations from Mr. BK, ood, Clerk, 


erection of 


For 
speci- 


and 
with Mr. W. L. 


iruTEe.—EHrection 
Hanson-street. 
» M.M.S:A., 


Southend-cn-S: 
"Dalton. —Hovu 


3, ETC.—Hrection 
ing-houses and shop in Long-lane. 
and quantities from Mr. J. Berry, 
urveyor, 3, Market-place, Hudders- 


of ia dwell 
Plans seen, 
architect and s 


7.—Quarry Hill.—Hov 
filter house and manage: 
Plans and _ specifications with Mr. 
Graham, civil engineer, Castle-street, 
Deposit of 11. 1s. 

December 8, — ~ Glyn-Neath, —Hov —Erec- 
tion of two pairs of semi-de ed_ houses. 
Drawings and spec tion with Mr. J. Llewellin 
Smith, M.S. Aberdare, Glam. 

DECEMBE — London — Post-orrice.—For 
demolition of old premises and erection of new 
branch post-office and sorting office at Hast Ham. 
Drawings, specification, and form of contract 
with Mr, J. Rutherford, 22 Jarlisle-place 
London, S.W. Quantities and fo: f 
at H.M. Office of Wor etc., Store 
Deposit of 1. 1s 

DECEMBER Skipton. — 

i of new 


ETC.—The 
’s house. 
Joseph 
Carlisle. 


erection of 


WAREHOUSE, EF’ 

warehouse and mechani 

the English 
een, and 
architect, 


quantities from Mr. 


Skipton. 
D 


James Hartley 


dense Specification ain Mr. J. Hasta, 
Board-room, Shillelagh, Ireland. 

December 11.—Blakeholm.—Hovuse.—Erec 
ached house. Plans seen, and quantit 
fessrs. Settle & Br undrit, AVR.LB. 

ects, Ulverston. 

-Springhead.—Hati.—For new 
and quantities from 
architect, Kirk- 


of a de 


drill hall, Ashes. 
Mr. W.. Cooper, 
gate-buildings, 
Dr “STATION, ETC 
and cott 
ations seen, and 
from the Borough 
Cre om. Deposit of 


Croydon.- 
ecting statio. 
Plans and spec 
ind form of tende 
Town Hall, 


quantities 
Engineer, 
11. 1s. 


MBER 12.—Durham.--—ScHoo.s, ET 
tion of new Council schools at Fence Houses and 
Newbottle; alterations and additions at Sacriston 
Council school; erection of dwelling-houses at 
Eldon and Chopwell. Plans, specifications, and 
general conditions of contract seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 


Durham. 

* DrceMBER — Hendon. — Scnoon. — The 
Hendon Education Committee invite tenders for 
public elementary school. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars 

Decemper 12. — Roxby-cum-Risby — Wa 

For the construction of wo 

Plans seen, and specifications from "Mr. 

M. Cobban, Engineer, Scunthorpe, 
on deposit of 31. 

DecemBer 12 Stourbridge. — Apprrion 
For alterations and additions to the goods offic 
at Stourbridge Town Station for the G.W.R 
Plans and specification seen, and forms of tender 
and quantities at the office of the Engineer at 
Wolverhampton Station. 

Decemzer 13. — Bury. — ¢ 
cotton shed at Knowsle re 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Pea seen, and quantities and 
the Engineer, Hunt’s Bank 
“8 PaGeEeS 2 14. — Barkine. 

-The Commissioners of H.M. 
Buildings invite ten 
office. See advert 
particula 


supply. 


1ED.—Hrection of a 
t; Goods Yard, for 
Railway Company. 
s soartonian from 
anchester. 

New Post-orrice 
Works and Public 
for erec tion of new post- 
tisement in this issue for further 


BER, 14. — Teignmouth 

The Commissioners of H.M. W. 
Buildines invite tenders for « 
office. See advertisement in this 

particular 


Post-oFFIcr. 
and Public 
nsion of post- 
ue for further 
(BER 14,— Waltham Cross.—ScHoon,— 
The Hertfordsh C.C. Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for new school. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


London. 


ADDITIONS.—For @ 
tions to th 


te administrative bl 
at the isolation hospital, Gap-road, Wimblee 
Plans and _ specifications . and quanti 
from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Mf 
peal Wimbledon Deposit of 11. 1s. 
aK ECEMBER 18, — Sheerness. 
‘The Secretary of ate for 
tende: for erection of ten B. 


Sonpy 
War 
man 
aty 
See ady 

particulars, 

18, — Ai Wasninaton (Durham 
—For erection of for wo dwelt}! 
foe sposit of 51. to Mr. H. Mole, éii 

-le-Street, 
-Wigan.— 

S Cathe 

ep Colinfield, W 
E 18. Be wiraniedons ADDITIONS) 

"the Wimbl ledon Corporation inyite tenders 
proposed additions and internal s ctural alte 
tions at the Isolation Hospital, Gap-road, Jf 
advertisement in this issue for furh 
particular: 

D: 


Qu ie RS 
vites 


LYERATIONS, ETC.sif\ 
Church. Mr, & 


x -Southend-on-Sea.— Espana 
—For construction of the Western Esplanade 
tension. Pls ification and quantil 
from Mr. M.inst.M.E.; Borow 


Engineer, gs, Southend-om$} 


- Neath.—Hous' Hrection 

es at Seven Sisters, near Nea} 
for the Biyndula s_ Building Club. Pl 
specification from Mr J. Cook Rees, M.S 
Parade-chambers, Neath, 

DECEMBER 22.—Kendal. 1 
tion of Allen nical Institute 
Plans and specifications seen, 
from Mr. 8. Shaw F.R.I.B.A. 

I {BER 

erection of a 
conditions oe 
Fennell, 
place, Belfas 

%* DzceMzer _23.—Hounslow.,—Nr wv 

[The Committee of the Hounslow 
invite tenders for new h 
tisement in this issue for fithen particulars: F 

No Dare Beaver ADDITIONS, ET + 
addition E to 
Plans and __ specificati at 
County 


and Musew 

and quantit 

architect, Kend 
TORY.—]} 

cation, @ 
ill 


v am 
Wellingt 


contra iaran B 
.B.A., architect, 2, 


Hospit 
Hospi 
See ady 


farm 
the 


buildin 
offic 
» © 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL 


Rk 2. — Downpatrick. — Watts. oH 
building and repairing § walls betwe 

field and Bankmore, Portafer Specificab 
from Mr. J. Heron, County Surveyor, Dov 
patri 


|. —P on TOON. 
For cons the Comm} 
sioners i 
pores w Mr. 
and Pilotage Offices, 

MBER 9. Edinburgh. 
heating of Holy GC: 
school and _ junior 
J.T. R. Wilson, Convener 
mittee, 138, Constitution 
%* DECEMBER 
The Lancaster 
girder: inking ca: 
excavation, masons’ 
abutments, in conne: 
River 
further 

D 


centre, 

of the Wor 

street, Leith, 
11.—Lancaster._Nnw Brg 
invite tenders for Bw 
sons, etc., and also} 
and concreters’ work int 
on. with new padee acre 
ue 1 


—For No 
14,000 gallé 
sification from # 
Walker, Milté, 


The Now 


+ of three-throw pumps to 
an hour Py S 
Sands & 

Nott relate 
Redcar.—Brinc 
y invite tenders for the consttt} 
oridges over the railway, Wl 

roads. i i of the exis 

s known as renby-road ¢ 

ng, near Rede 
quantiti and form 
- Bengough, the Company 


tion 
appr 


sation, 
ender f ae 
Engin 

SD Antrim. -WELL, ETC.—For §ill 
and erection of a pump at Oldstor 
Buecifoationtrom Mead. L: Clark, Clerk, Umi 
Off m. 

14. — Northampton.—Brinvce.—2 
Oundle North Bridge. Plan 
cation, and quantities from M 5 
Count Surveyor, County 
Denosit of 21. ‘ 

DECEMBER 
nking a borehole r 
tion and schedule from th 
Sands & Walker, Milton-chamber 


widening 


engineers, — 
Noftinghal 


DECEMBER I, IQII.] 


|. NITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

|) date given at the commencement 0} eveh 
iraph is the latest date when the tender, or me 
is of those willing to submit tenders, may Ge 
in, 


A. Williams, Secretary. 
—South Hetton. — Srorzs.—For 
‘on, castings, wire rope, and other 
Forms of tender and specifica- 
R. Lambert, South Hetton, 
Sunde 

CEMBE Tipton.—Door 

outer of Dudley Port, Burnt Tree, 
on Green, Bloomfield, Great Bridge, and 
sx Hill Council sct s. Mr. E. Richards, 
etary, Owen-street, 
(EMBER 5.—Gondon.—Sit 
} supply of _ cast-i 
| for the Madras 
Company, Ltd. 
y of the Company 
S.W.; deposit o! 


For altering 


Por ‘TC.— 
eper pots, with 
and Southern Mahratta 
Specification with tl 
> Ol, rk-street, W: 

f 1. 
Eton.—PaintinG.—For painter: 
ident Engineer’s House, Tangier 
tion seen, and form of tender 
Surveyor, Alma-road, 


: at the Re 
1. Specific 
the 


Berough 


irir 

oe 

pel Hou 

tperthog, 

)Decemeer 9.—London, 

se Committee of Guy 

for bricks, lime, cement, 

sh cartage, 

ie 3, and glas 

Je for further particulars. 

fECEMBER 9. —- Swinton. ING. - 

plying and ng wrought-iron palisading at 

Cromwell-road, Pendlebury. 
shell, are st, 26, John 


S.E 

Hospital in 

nd, ballast, 
etc., painters’ 
ment in this 


— PALISADL For 


iton-street, 
jnCEMBER at 


Barnet.—Paintinc.—For paint- 


outside of all woodwork of the hospital 
dings, also entrance gates, and repairs t 
ss. Specification from Mr, W. H. Trevellick 


‘k, 2, Church-passage, Barnet 
PECEMBER 11 roadst 
ply and delivery of 
fot pipes. Specifications and forms of tender 
la the Engineer, Mr. H. Hurd, C.H., Council 
Ices, Broadstairs. 

IncpmBpR 12.—Macclesfield.—Pirrs, erc.—F'or 
loly of drain pipes, castings, cement, bricks. 
Ims of, tender from Mr. C. W. Stubbs, 


‘ough Surveyor. 


(ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


- Chesterton. — DRarna 
inage works at the Union Workhous Plans 
specifications seen, and a form of tender 
im the Master of the Workhouse. 


| 


|ECEMBER 


THE BULL DER. 


Drcemper 2.—Hornchurch. 
construction of stoneware pipe 
Green-road. Plans and par 
Surveyor to the Council, 
Romford. 

Di Bek 4.— Beckenham. — Roap.—For the 
making-up of Balgowan-road and Belmont-road. 
Plans seen and quantities, specifications, and 
forms of tender from Mr. John A. Angell, Sur- 
veyor, on dep of 21. 

Decemper 4. Cambridge. — Srone.—F or the 
supply of broken granite, syenite, basalt. Speci- 
fication and forms of tender from the Borough 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 


the 


Sewer.—For 
wer in Ardleigh 
iculars from. the 
Victoria-chambers, 


Plans and specifications 
Mr. E. C. Pearcy, Surveyor, 
Sittingbourne. 

IBER 5,—Chatham.—Roaps.—For making- 


seen and quantitie 
45, High 


up roads at the cottage homes. Mr. G. E. Bond, 
architect, Rochester. 

DecemBer 7. — Nottingham.—Marterrats.—For 
the supply of stores and materia Fo: 


8. Ir 
tender from Mr. Arthur Brown, M.Inst. 
City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham, on 
posit of 5s. 
DecemBer 8. 


de: 


Bor the re- 


construction of . of storm-water 
culver ft. diameter, in rk-avenue. Plans 
seen, specifications, quantities, and forms of ten- 
der * from. Mr. George Ball, .Inst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 21. 
December 8.—Grimsby.-—Draw. ruction 


f the Corpora- 


tion Elect y Yorks. Quant: and plan 
from Mr. H. G. Whyatt, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Ergineer and Surveyor, 170, Victoria-street, 


rimsby, on deposit of 1. is. 
Decemper 8, — Mardy. 


Marerrat.—For supply 


EMBER 8.—Woking.. 
of road material. Specification and 
tender from Mr, G. J. Wooldridge, 
Council Offices, Woking. 

DecemBer 9, — Dewsbury. — Pavine. — For 
paving, flagging, etc., of Tolson-street and 
Fearnley-street. Plans, specifications, etc., seen 
and for: of tender at the Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

DECEMBER _9. Newcastle - upon - Tyne. — 
MATERIAL: For supplying stone. Specification 
and quantities from the County Surveyor, Moot 


forms of 
Surveyor, 


Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
December 11. — Easthourne.—Tuses.—Supply 
of granite concrete circular sewer tubes. Par- 


ticulars and form of tender from Mr. A. Ernest 
Prescott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hast- 
bourne. : 
December 11.—Ilford.—Drarinace.—For laying 
glazed stoneware pipe sewer along Goodmayes- 
lane. Specification and quantities from Mr. H 
Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ilford, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 
DecEMBER 12. — eewes.—Srwer.—Construction 
of about 870 yds. cast-iron main outfall sewer. 
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Specifications, quantities, and form of tender ob- 
tained, and drawings seen, at the Town Hall, on 


deposit of 51. Engineers, Arthur 
Hindle and P. Holt Whitake ley Holt & 


(Bri 
Co.), 46, Abingdon-street, Blackpool. 
_ December 12.—London.—Pavine.—For supply- 
ing and ng creosoted deal blocks, on con- 
crete, in Catfor Catford. Plan at the 
Town Hall, Ca (Surveyor’s Department). 
Form of tender, general conditions, and_specifi- 
cation on deposit of 5s. to Mr. Edwd. Wright, 
Town Clerk, ‘Town Hall, Catford, S.E. 

December 12. — Walton-on-Thames.—Roap.— 
For making-up private street known as Castle- 
road. Drawings and specification and 
quantities on deposit of 21. 2 qr R. 
Wilds, Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Walton-on-Thames, 

Decemper 13.-—Clacton-on-Sea.—S 


laying sewers and constructing road : 
seen and specification from Mes Edwin J. 
Gilders & Co., surveyors and estate agents, 


Station-road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Decemser 138.—Dublin,—Serts.—For supply of 
paving setts, Mr, N. Proud, Secretary, Port 
and Docks Office, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

December 13. — Kesteven. — Mareriats For 
supply of broken granite, slag _chippings, and 
footpath gravel. Mr. W. B. ‘urser, County 
Surveyor, County Survey Office, Grantham. 

December 15.— Bedford. — Sewacsn.—For_ the 
laying of sewers. General conditions, spe 
tions, and quantities from engineer, j 
Hector Tulloch, C.B., R.E. (retired), No. 2 
Victoria-street, Westminster, London, S.W., 

—Wilts.—Roap Merau.—Supply 


deposit of 21 
DecemBer 1 
of road metal. Mr. J. George Powell, County 
Surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, Trowbridge. 
* D BER 19, — Bromley, Kent. — StReer 
ImpRo =Nt.—The Bromley B.C. invite tende 
for sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, chan- 
nelling, and making good Hilldrop-road (sec- 
tions), 'Gladwell-road, and Nichol-lane. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 
_DecemBerR 20.—Braintree.—Pipes.—F or supply 
of cast-iron pipes, specials, and the supply and 
erection _ of ast-iron water tank to hold 
64,000 gallons. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities and form of tender from the 
engineers, Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton- 
chambers, Nottingham, on deposit of 31. 3s. 
December 20. — Braintree. — WATERWORKS.— 
For laying and jointing cast-iron water mains, 
including fixing of valv: hydrants, etc., and 
erection of brick water-tower, pumping-station, 
etc. Plans and specification seen, and quantities 
and form of tender from the engineers, Messrs 
Sands & Walker, Milton-chambers, Nottingham, 
on deposit of 31 2 
ECEMBER 20.—Spilsby.—Smwace.—For laying 

cast-iron mains, with all necessary sluice valves, 
hydrants, etc. Drawings and specifications at 
the Council Offices, Boston-road, Spilsby. 
DecemBer 21.—Southwell.—Srw For lay- 
ing stoneware pipe sewers, manholes, and con- 
struction of small tanks and filters. Plans from 
engineers, “Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton- 
chambers, Nottingham, and quantities on 
deposit of 23. 


Auction Sales. 


Date 


Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered, of Sale. 
WILDING MATESIALS, CROYDON —On the Site . Hooker & Webb Dect 4 
TL: DING MATERIAL, CLAPHAM PARK, S8.W.—On the Premise: | yy; ard & Yates ... Dec. 6 
IOCK or PATHN VALVE WORKS, LONDON-STREET, H—On the Premis Fryett, White, & Co. ce, 
iEE OLD HOUSES anp SHOPS, LAMBETH— tthe Mart...... Field & Sons Tory) “fs 
JOCK or WALLPAPER anp BUILDsRS’ MERCHANT, LEICESTER —On the Prem: J. T. Skeldin Dec. 19 


LONDON COUNCILS—Continued from page 655. 

pond of swimming-bath, 247. 10s. 6d.; 
ssrs. W. EH. Heywood & Co., patent glazing 
} swimming-bath, 74d. per foot run; Messrs. 
orge Jennings, Ltd shower-baths for 
imming-bath, of. 12s.; Mr. C. Warner, 
rble slab for shower-bath, 1/. 5s. 6d. Plans 
ye been passed for Messrs. Mark, Liell, & 
a for alterations at “Fern Lodge,” Hig 
lect, North; also for Mr. R. L. Curtis, for 
jchool in B 


Tornsey.—Sanction has been received from 
l Board to the borrowing 
nery 
epot. The 
Sons, & Co., 
10s. for 


Elect: 


KR. H. 
fe, motor ga 
nd, and Hous Lid 
een, four wareho 
id, North Harringay ; 
Fambeth.—The 12-in. pipe sewer in Wootton- 
ice, Wootton-street, is to be relaid for a 
eth of 265 ft. at an estimated cost of 175/., 
th sum includes half the cost of paving the 
artway with asphalt on completing the sewer 


Mr. 


sed for Messrs. 


A plan kas been pa 


& Co., Ltd., for the erection of 
premises at Glengall Wharf, West Ferr -road. 

St. Panere The Council have decided to 
offer no objection to the proposal of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company to construct 
a new entrance to the company’s subway be- 
tween the Great Northern Railway Station and 
the Metropolitan Railway Station, King’s- 
cross, the entrance to be formed on the pave- 
ment at the extreme e end of Euston-road, 
and near the Tube Station of the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway, 
subject to protective conditions, and to the 
Company agreeing to the abolition of the ven- 
tilator of their tunnel in Huston-road, opposite 
the Midland-road, in order that the work of 
the reconstruction and repaving of Huston-road 
at this part may be completed. Electricity 
mains are to be extended in two roads at a 
cost of 761. 

Stepney.—Hlectricity mains are to be -ex- 
tended in York-road, Limehouse, and Ratcliffe, 
and Bell-lane, West Spitalfields. No objection 
is to be given to the proposal of Messrs. Mere- 
dith & Drew to erect a factory in High-street, 
Shadwell 

Trin At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council plans were passed for Lord 
Rothschild for twenty-four houses in Brook- 
street. y 

Walthamstow.—The Engineer has been in- 


A. Roberts 


structed to prepare a plan and estimate of 
the cost of doubling the tramway track at the 
“Bell? Corner double junction. Plans, etc., 
have been approved for levelling, pavin! 
sewering, etc., Aveling Park-road, and notice 
are to be served upon the owners of the 
premises fronting thereon to execute such 
works. Plans submitted by Mr. P. Cornish for 
an electric theatre in Marlowe-road, Wood- 
street, have been passed, as have also plans 
submitted by Mr. C. J. Dawson for a_school 
in Church-hill. A plan has been lodged by Mr. 
F. H. Heath for an electric theatre in Wood- 
street. 

Wandsworth.—Tenders are to be invited for 


paving Steep-hill, Streatham, and part of 
North-place, Southfield, as new streets. The 
tender of Messrs. E. & EH. Iles 


accepted for paving part of Valley-road, Streat- 


ham. The footpaths are to be done with 
Victoria indurated paving. The tender of 
Messrs. G. Wimpey & Co. has also been 


accepted for paving part of Coteford-street, 
Tooting. Croft adamant paving is to be used 
for the footpaths. The following plans have 


been passed :—Mr. W. Kerr, additions to Photo- 
Printing Worl 332, Balham High-road; 
Mes: A. Charnock & Co., Ltd., warehouse, 


Riverbank, Point Pleasant, Southfield: Messrs. 
H. F. Buchan & Co., three houses, Voltaire- 
street, Clapham North. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


nightly sitting of the W 


minster 


1, the following amongst other 
were dealt with: a oes 
Piccadilly-cireus—An application by the 


London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., to 
erect an illuminated map of the company’s 


omnibus service for the convenience of the 
public in Piccadilly-cireus was refused, 

Great Marlborough-street Improvement.— 
Tt was decided to take steps to acquire No. 18, 
Poland-street, in connexion with the continua- 
tion of the Great Marlborough-street into 
Noel-street improvement scheme. 

Piccadilly Improvement.—Further _ letters 
were submitted from the office of H. Office 


of Works and from the solicitors of interested 
parties dealing with the delay which has 
occur in the rebuilding of Nos. 19 and 20, 
Piccadilly, from which it appeared that it is 
anticipated that the arrangements will be com- 
pleted during the present month. 


———. oo 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


25,219 of 1910.—Harold Moorcroft: Method 
of and means for manufacturing tiles and the 
like. 

26,479 of 1910—Henry James Walduck: 
Manufacture of frame supported metallic 
lattice work, wire, or the like. 

520 of 1911—Frank Rowland Jarvis: Means 
for opening and closing fanlight windows and 
the like. 

935 of 1911—Jéhn Craig and John Miller 
Ralston: Cemer 

1,710 of 1911.. ugh Leader: Method of and 
means for jointing metal sash bars of unequal 
size. 

sie of 1911.—Alexander Struthers: Window 
sashes. 

6,276 of 1911.—Friedrich Ruppel: Valve dis- 
charge flushing apparatus. 

7,955 of 1911.—Moses James Adams: 
stoves. 

11,073 of 1911.—Henry Jacob Wagner: Com- 
bination cornice and gutters. 
11,194 of 1911.—Alfred 

Furnace grates, 

11,810 of 1911.—Henry Jacob Wagner: Eaves- 
troughs or gutter: 

12,547 of 1911—Dr. Eduard Dafinger: 
matic brick-cutting machine. 

12,563 of 1911.—William 
fasteners for sliding windows. 


———_+-@-+—____ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
November 8 xD & Sons, 


Fire- 
Dawson: 


Fred 


Auto- 


Martin: Sash 


£900 


., Yt. BDL. 
se and Villa, f., 


, High-st. 
uildford Hou: 


24'to 2%, 


yf W. 
20, 21, and 


571 
he, and 1, Cheri 


=) War 591, 168... 200 
2 to 7, The Hythe, f., w. 450 
Chertsey-la., plot of land, f. .. 150 

Egham, Sun Robin Hood b.h. 1,030 
23, H bangs : 460 


By Bonn & Burrows. 
Worminghall, Bu eld and wood farms, 
510 acres, f.. messes g 
Woodland, 196 acre: 

Clifton Arms p.h. 
November 
Bletchley, Bucks, 


and 2a, 07. 
y Guo. Wreney é 
The Manor 


Son 


Farm, 


380 acres, f 16,000 
November 16. 
Croydon,—51, 5: 

1871... 5,410 
Thornton Heat ‘ 

war. 571, 4s, 500 


oe aris0 
ition 

land, 2: ee 1,150 
Romford, : 

2 1,525 

2,900 

1,700 

age-la., building land, 23000 


Noyember 
Totte 


—B: 
tham.—Daw 


: : 720 
By Dz . TEwson, Ricuarpson, & Co. 
Kensington.—74, Hollund-park, f. 2,200 
58 and 54, Holland Park-mews, £., "400 
Royal Albert Hall.—Private box (second tien) 100 


* All these applications are in the sta: i 
which opposition to th “aon 
lem ore Tee ie grant of Patents upon 


TEE BOM DER. 


z, Nurs, & Co. 
9, Reighton-road, u.t. 67 


By Dryspaz 
Stoke Newington. 
yrs., g.r. 61. 10 
8, Osbaldeston.- 


5 
5 


, : Sow: 
Putney.—17, Oakhill rd, f., er 
By Frayx Lioyp 
Congleton, Cheshir 
M4 


900 


13 to 33 (odd), 14 
William-st., f., 
Novembe 

Thornton Heath 
f., w.r. 76l. 1 

By 

City —2 Cullum-s 


. (vestaurant), £., y.r., 2501. 
Furner. 
44, Park-la.,u.t. § 


Stoke Newingtox 


J 1 
By Morron & Wa’ 
ith 


TERS 


Hi rsmith.—59, Tffley-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g. 
401. : 300 
Bayswater.—28, Chepstow-er 650 


By Roczrs, Cuapman, & T 
Pimlico.—11, Cornwall-st., u 


1,475 

Enfield, Middlesex.— 
f., w.r. 891. Ids, 730 

Wrarr & S 
1,140 
880 
Birdham, § 

2p., f 740 


By Knu Frank & Rute 
Middlebie, Dumfries. —Westerhall state, 
11,492 acres, f. ... Rem cee : 
By Purctyat Hopson. 
mbridge-rd. (s), f., y 
ddleton-rd., f£., wa 
S 


d 250 
» Son, & Daw. 
Bournevale-rd., u.t. 70 yrs, 
91. 98., p. 210 
'. Moor: 
rents 7: ut. 
» Br 1,100 
m.—Langham-rd., 
sion in 8. 405, 
Langham-rd., 
. 455 
1,765 
reversion in 86 yrs. 2,740 
Crouch Hill.—Albert 
r sion in 863 yrs. .. 3,600 
By Newzon & Sx: 
6, 8, and 10, Archwa: 
4,580 
88.5 ASI. 440 
By May & Rowen. 
Wimbledon.—Leopold-rd., Caley, f., p.... 3,150 
By J. C. Puar: 
Beckenham.—Newlands Pa: 
reve! yn. in 90 yr 845 
Muswell Hill,—Stanle: 
reversion in 78 yr: 379 
Hornsey.—Pembe 
sion in 80 y: 169 
mg Hill. 
v' 205 
719 
Park.—Eleanor- 
reversion in 80 yr 283 
By Smarpercn, Army, & C 
Bethnal Green and 426, 
rd. (s.), ut. 63 yr 901... - 230 
By Sr 
Brixton.—61, Chry 
B5l., er. 9 900 
Plumst 
6l., 350 
285 
By 
West Kensington 
Yrs. £2. Zl, e 255 
Shepherd’s Bush. 
g.r. 81. 8s., qr. 451. 290 
By J. T. S: 


Bethnal Green — 


in 

Walter-st., ; reve 

Notting Hill.—Portland-road, 
reversion in 40 y 


121., y.r. 7€ 
Bethnal 
Mile-end.— 


252, Globe-r¢ 
7 and_8, Cleveland- 
701. 4 


gr. nil, wer. : 2 450 
st., and Lg 

191. 10s., 390 

300 

600 

oe 7 

18, 19, and 20, ig 

26 yrs., 9 W 360 

Peckham ), Hollydale-rd., u.t. ‘ 

: 5L., ¥ es Si e 220 
Clapton. — (odd), Presbure-; 

67 yrs., g.. 201, w.r. 1101. 10s, 400 


[DECEMBER 1, IQII. 


November 24,—B: 


' ROBSON & PERRIN. 
Highgate. Test 7 


iew, ut. 73 yi 


81. 8 & 
BOL, W. ( 
Whitech 
Tas ¥- , 


By Harn & Newman. 
Woolwich.— 70, 71, and 72 
IL, ut. 10 and 8} 
y. and w.r. 511. 10; 


ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literal 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); thd 
relating to advertisements and other exclusive 
business matters should be addressed to “TH 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor, 

All communications must be authenticated by #l 
name and address of the sender, whether for publig 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymol 
communications. | 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, all 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with th 
authors. | 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected commun 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible ft 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other doo 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at thi 
office, unless he has specially asked for them, | 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for cot 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and addret 
on either the face or back of the drawing, Delay an 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an articl 

to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is give 

ect to the approval of the article or drawing, whe 
recaived, by the Editor, who retains the right t¢ raja 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply it 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design i 
any important architectural competition will always b 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether the 
luave Leen formally asked for or not. 


——-4--__—_. 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, th 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest 

ality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fac 
which should be remembered by those who make use 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £84 
Best Stocks.. 1B 
Picked Stocks for Facings 27 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£5, d. £5. 
Flettons 110 6 BestBluePressed 
Best Staffordshire... 3 15 | 
312 0 4 01 
res 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 404 


Giazep Bricks— 


Best White, Double Headers 13 17 


Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 11 7 Ends | 
Headers . 10 17 Two Sid 


one End . 18 17 


Quoins,Bu . - 
Splays & Squints 16 7 | 


6 
6 
and 44 in, Flats 1417 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 
s. a. 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered 
‘Thames Ballast... Go rE 
Best Portland Cement 30 0 per ton, . 
Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0 » ” 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of fi 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 13s. 0d, per yard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Baru Srons —delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot 
Do. do. delivered on 
Depot 


PoRTLAND Sronx (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depét, or 
Pimlico Wharf... a 2 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 


Pimlico Wharf 24 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. i 
s. d, s. d 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks .. a6: Freestoue ........, 20 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ......... 24 
. 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Stone ..... cee Oe 


blocks 


191I.} 


STONE (Continued). 

Sronz—Robin Hood Quality. 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway eRe 8. dy 
led random blocks 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at 
sawn two sides landings to s 
;. super 
ubbed two sid 
awn two sides 
o 2ijin. sawn one sid 
to 2 in. ditto, ditto. 
Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


JECEMBER I, 


ooo 
nn 
= 


Jed random blocks . 0 
Por Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
awn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. | 
0 
awn two sides labs (r 2 
elf-faced random flags ... 5 
SLATES. 
Bex 1000 of 1200 at Railway DepOt. 
In. In. £5. 4. 
20% 10bestur’ka 
unfading green 1517 6 
20x12 ditto . 7 6 
18x10 ditto 5 0 
16x8 ditto. 5 0 
20 x 10 permanent 
green . 12 6 
18x10 ditto . 6 
16x8 ditto. 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. d. s. d, 
plain red roof- Best ‘‘ Hartshill” 
(per 1000)...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
[ip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 
Broseley (per 1000) .. 47 6 
”) 0  Do.Ormamental (per 
ynamental(per 0) .. 50 0 
4 .. B26 Hip (per doz 4 0 
i Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 


Reds or Brindled 
(per 1000)... 


Ruabon red, 
wn, or brindled 


lw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 
renamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
0). 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
lip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
faliey (por doz.) 3 0 
Wood. 

Buriupine Woop. At per standard, 
3: best3in. by llin.and4in. £ s, d. £s. d. 

9 in. and lin. 14 0 . 1510 0 

: best 3 by 9 . 1410 0 
ee pest 24 by, d 
in., and 3in, by 7 in. and8in, 11 10 12 10 
ms: best 24 by 6and3by 6... less than 


7 in. and 8 in, 


0 
0) 
i) 
010 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3: seconds . less thn best, 
ms: seconds . 010 0 » ” 

1. by in, and 2in. by@in, ... 910 0 .. 1010 0 
iby 4} in, and2 in. by5in, 9 0 0 ... 10 0 0 


ign Sawn Boards— 


. and 1} in, by 7 in. ... 010 0 more than 
patitens. 

hae ae) * 
mber: bestmiddling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
femel(average specification) 5 0 0 10 0 
410 0 0 
@i 317 6 0 
ail timber (Ginto8in.)..... 8 5 0 0 
edish balks .. 212 6 0 
pine timber (30 fi average) 410 0 0 


Jorxers’ Woop. 
first yellow deals, | 


e Sea: 


sattens,24 18 0 
ond yellow deals, $in. tin, 19 0 20.0 
ee Sin. by 9in. 18 0 19 10 
sattens,2hin. and 3in. by7 in. 14 0 "15 0 


ird yellow deals, 8 in. by 


Lin, and 9 in. . 14 0 . 160 
Sattons,24in.and 3 in. by7in. 11 10 12 10 
rsburg: first yellow deals, 

in, by 11 in, 2110 0 .. 2210 


Jo. 3 in. by 9 in. 
sattens .. 
ond yellow deals, 
lin 
Jo. 3 in. by 9 in. 
sattens . 
ird yellow deals, 3in.by 11 in. 
Jo. 3 in. by 9 in. 
sattens 

fe Sea and Petersbu 

st white deals, 3 in. by lin. 15 0 
3 in, by in, 14 0 


ecoscoosoosoSs SoCCoS CoS CO SCoooCS 
= 
& 
° 

ecoccccS SODo00 COS CO COCCoO 


r 


‘ig and Stettin “Oak | Logs— 
rge, per ft. cube. 
all» ” 
scot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 
ot Oak, per ft. sup. as 


a2 ao 


° 
~ 


Mahogany—H 
asco, per ft. super. as inch.. 
ected, Figury, per ft. super. 
s inch 


©o © oo cco o 
Ho oo 
o & 
2 
° 
iB 
isi 


o 
ry 
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THE BUPLOIER: 


WOOD (Continued). 
Jorurs’ Woon (Continued)— At per standard. 


Dry Walnut, American, per ft. £ s. d. & 3, d. 
super. as inch 0 010 ol 
Teak, per load... 118 0 0 22 0 0 

American Whitewood 
per ft. cube .., Of 4 O86 0 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square, 

Lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

shot... 013 6 017 0 
lin, by 7in. yellow, planed and 

matched Op O18 0 
lyin. by7 in. yellow 

matched Oh a LEON0 
Lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 

shot. 0120 ., O14 6 
Lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

matched 012 6 015 0 
hin. by 7 in, white, planed and 

matched 015 0 016 6 
Zin, by eliow, matched 

# and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 018 6 
Lin. by 7 in. Fy » O14 O 018 6 
3 in. by 7 in. white » 010 0 on o 
Lim. by 7 in. 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to od. per sqnare less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £8, d. 
sections ETA Oe, BO U 
Compound” Girders, ordinary 

sections ..... 910 0... 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions eh O as 28 0 
Angles, Tees, and Chantels, or 

nary sections 910 0 .. 100 0 
Flitch Plates 910 0 1. 910 0 
Cast Iron Colum Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 .. 810 0 


METALS. 

Per ton, in London. 

Iroy— £5. 4. £s. d. 
Common Bars 810 0 .. 


merchant Guality 
Staffordshire “ Mark 
Mild Steel Bars 
Hoop Tron, basis p 
» ” Galvanised il 
*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
=» ©. 
» » 26 g. i 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20 g, 15 
Ordinary sizes toa 


9 0 
95 
950 
910 0 


Sheet Iron, Gureiceds "flat, best qrality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. . 18 
» 2g.and2ig, 18 10 
2 a 


gs. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, Oft, to Stt, 20g. 14 10 
»  B g. and 24g. 14 15 
1 


Laine! 


Best Soft Steel sheets th by Bit. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g, and thicke 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &2tg. 
» 268. 
Cut Nails, 8 in. to 6 in. 
(Under 3 i 


olll 


ll 
, usual trade ee ‘ 


LEAD, &e. 
£8. 4, 

Leap—Sheot,Euglish, 4lb.andup 19 10 0 
Pipe in coil: 00 
Soil pipe . 00 
0.0 

co) 


Tela 


Compo pipe . 
Zryc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian .... 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 
CoprER— 
Strong Sheet .. 
Thin » 
Copper nails. 
Copp: wire .. 


3 eee 
In casks f 10 ewt. 


sper lb, 0 


eccocos coo 


Blowpipe . soln 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Por FFt., Delivered. 

2d, 


15 oz, thirds 
» fourths . 
21 oz. thirds.. 
*» fourth: 
26 oz. thirds. 


Fluted Sheet, 15 oz 
» 21 oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


} Hartley’s Figured Rolled, Ox- 
Soars ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 
cae, anic,Arctic, Mufiled, 
and’ Rolled Cathe- 
* Not less than three crates. 
OILS, &e. £34. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 0 
me » in barrel . 031 
” ” » in drums » 033 
Boiled ,, » in barrel » 03 3 
2 » in drum: ” 036 
Turpentine in barrels e 0 2 
» — in drums 0 3 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 
Red Lead, Dry 
Best Linseed Oil Puity 
Stockholm Tar 


per owt. 
per barrel 


659 


VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish .. 
Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale Blastic Oak . 
Fine Extra Hard Church ais. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches ... 
Fine Elastic Carr 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple 
Finesi Pale Durable Copal . 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 
White Pale Ename! 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold 
Best Black Japan.. 
Oak and Mahogeny 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting ... 
French and Brush Polish . 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 2is, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 

er annum, 
nees (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
the Publisher of “THe BUILDER,” 4, Caunorine-strect, W.-C. 


a eg 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B. 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either ye 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CASTLEFORD.—For proposed additions to house, 


g, at _C 


ubling, etc., excluding tiling and pai 
Robinson 
and 


ford, for Messrs. 
Scatchard, architect 
Castleford :-— 
Excavator, Bri 
‘Wilson 
Carpenter 
Plumbe 
Plasterer : 


& Bri: 


surveyor, Bank-street, 


Mason: G. 


F. Beighton 


DARTFORD.—For Maypole Council School, for Kent 
Education Committee. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 
M.S.A., Architec 
J. Lonsdale “ 


Wallis & Sons, 


- £4,599 |G. E. 
| £3, 963 


4,290 | C. E. Skinner . 

4,264 | W. H. Archer & Son 

4,258 | R. Cook & Sons 

4,098 | Friday & Ling. 
98 | J. Podger & Son, 


W. Smith & Sons... 
i. Crossley & Son. 
H. Gunning & 


3,980 
ly recommended for acceptance. | 


DUBLIN.—For erection of a cycle 
treet. Mr. T. J. Cullen, architect, 25, 
eet, Dublin. Quantities by Messrs. D. W. 

surveyors, Dublin 
0) H. J. Monks 


factory at 


tp AY ‘Whelan 


»& EF. Keat- | H. Duncan 
i 5 0} maSonwee 
0| J. Keiman 
‘ 0 | T.Farquh 
H. & J. Martin 0| M. J. Greene 
J. & M. Clark 7|B. Pemberton 
J. Dougan O/T. Mack 
J&R Gera: Sons, 
10 0 0) den - street, 
Sout 215 6 Dublin* . 7 
L. Monks ...... 2,700 0 0| 


LEIGH-ON-SEA.—For erection of a school, for the 
issex Education Committee. Mr. Percy Brockbank, 
architect, County-chambers, Southend-or Quan- 
tities by Mr. George T. G. Wright, 3, Great Winchester- 
ae 

. Smith & Sons 
Parrentea sons 


. £12,832 
11,763 


H. Smith F, Davey 
Bor A. H, Fre; 

i, W. 'T. Burr 9,268 
Bee. W.E. Da 9,071 
Davey & ‘Armitié x S. E. Moss 8,988 
Myall Bros 8. Hammond $3920 


LITTLE WAL 
elementary schools. 
and Diocesan Surveyor, 31, Castle Meadow, Nor 
F. R. Hipperson £2,630 1 9 | R. Shanks... 


new 
Mr. Herbert J. Green, reed 


NGHA AM (Norfolk). — For 


s. 00 


T. A. Hinson E. J. Smit 
J. Need Bunwell, Nor 
Youngs & Son.. folkt 2,444 6 0 


LONDON.—For pulling down premises, Nos. 2and 8, 
Emmen’s-buildings, and N 3, and 44, Chapel. 
street, Islington, N., and er hops with dwellings 
over. TeadiO) Guillen erelitecteee (Comment eGHe 
Bayswater, W. Quantities by Messrs. Adam K, Ball & 
Son, 6, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, B 
Sheifield Bros. ...... £4,450) W. J. Renshaw. 
Coles & Sons 301 | J. Blunt & Bons 
1. Bendon, Ltd R, Metcalfe & Son 
ker & Co., Lit G. Yates & Co. 
Press, Robinson, & Mattock & Pai 

sets . 4,000 1 


£4,000 
3,944. 


660 ihe 8 Ta Dae Re [DECEMBER I, IQI1I. 


LONDO 
house, Co: 
of the Poor of § 
architect, 91, Gray 


—For erection of a bakehouse at the Work- LLANELLY.—For alterations to bute! he: 
lis-road, Islington, N., for the Guardians Mrs. M. E. Bowen, Lilanelly. 

Me Mr. E. J. Harrison, architect and surveyor, 33, Prospec 

= T. Williams, Dimpath, Llane 


's shop, for UXBRIDGE. —For the widening of the river bridge 
in Iver-lane, Cowley, known as Little Boys Bridge, 
fr. J. W. Harrison, Council Surveyor, Corn Exchange, 


. £156 


Res > B45 u a = & Sons £136 10] Johnson & Si & 
Woks ane Stevens & So £12 _LLANELLY.—Wor additions to Uplinds, for Mx. not & Renee ney one co as 
G. 8. W L. Lown & Co 406 33 eae Se ene Joseph. Billet, architect, 1, Hancock 96 West Drayton* £79 0) 
T. Preston 405 ; = Ree oan .S. Try § 
Ey eee iL |B. Jewell, a Walliams, Dikpath, dulanelly® .tic.s.0.c £200 iRpoy or 
F.W. Dainton Green-road, N.* ... 365 LLANELLY.—For additioi No. 6, Woodend-road, 
— Lilanell; for Mr. David Par Mr. Joseph Billet, 


LONDON.—For the reconstruction of the g architect and surveyo: 
ease at the Maidstone-street School, Haggerston, for the T. Williams, Dimpath, Llanelly 


98: Procsectinlacs . for the Westminster City Council 
pe raorpect pace, Ulanely.: Improved, Wood. Pavement Co 


Seer Millars’ Jarrah Co. 
qiondlon Cenaisy Couns MAIDSTONE.—Por drainage work and repairs at the J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ..... 
: public baths, and painting. Mr. T. F. Bunting, Borough W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 
Surveyor :— Acme Flooring & Paving Co. (1904), Ltd * FF 
wv. T. 5 0) H. Cruttenden & SSeS 
ane 36410| Son, 44, Week- WHITLEY.—For construction of a concrete 
ence & Son.. 
guGroverté Son .Maidstone* £: wall and steps in connexion with the improv 
BE. Lapeance & Song, Lis the sea banks, “My. AsJ. Rousell, A-M.Tn 
Gamniciomisaneel D g Council Su or, Whitley Ba, 
gg TNA ORGS COSTED IO 2 wrought-iron he Essex Education Com- NED aNonne : £971 19 6 
[The Arehitect’s estimate, comparable with the tenders, nites (Wan ¢ Sub-Committee). Mir, eee 707 100 
is £701, | c. Biome 1B 3 91; Bishopsgate, ie Reinforced Concrete 0 
SE pene ea eta Cra s 9 96 . 
LONDON,— For structural ‘improvements: at the Guild 50|5.& 00 Goscmstecne awiitiey : 
street School, Hoxton, for the London County Luister & Co. 5 00| J, Elwell Ltd... 135 100 : 
A, W. Robi 179 00; Hill& Smith 138 5 0 
0 ch & Sons... 174 00 J. Jolliffe, V 
au ; 0 born & Sons 173 00) stead, N.E.t...' 132 00 Ham Hill Stone. 3 
F, & T. Thorne 0 . 149 10 0 ’ 
MeCormick & Son 0 }{ Recommended for acceptance. Doulting Stone. 
A 6 —— ee 
¢ 0 SHOREHAM (Kent) tions and additions Portland Stone. 
J, & M. Pate 0 at Shoreham Cottage, Shor , Kent. Messrs. F.C.. The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limige 
Thomas & E 0 Moserop- and E. B. Glantield, (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
MeLaughlin 3 A.RLB Brook-street, Bond-street, The Doulting Stone Co.). 
E. Tawrance & Sons, Ltd ,058 0 0 4 Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset: 
y. E kK 7,996 ange & s... £6,315 13 3 i soles 
wes Welo EIS ‘ NES aba) | Hol id ae nee oe London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
The Architect arable with the tenders, w& Green. 
L 0 16. Craven-street, Strand. 
0 


LONDON.—For partitioning work at the Thornhill- 
road School, Barnsbury, for the London County 
Council :— 


Asphaite.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 


a) TAL rfl, SSS OOII ESTES Che TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For secondary school, for Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
Learn fons chee Se Teal oreet”  ¢907 Ta See Nae ol ele Sage na Mea H. Robinson, gop aes courses, railway Seana warehouse 
Ltd. & G. S.S. Williams & a ‘& Leaney 0|C._E. Wallis & floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk 
J, Garett & 8 Som IN ap: pes Randall o Ltd, 0 rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and_ terraces) 
Tia Neg @ Gods 960 ol oe Tan Pe ae °  Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


itect’s estimate, 


tes & Son 
G. Browning _.. 
W. E. Bl ake, L Ltd. 


3 SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Lid., 


Ballard... 
0| C. E. Skinner 


and othe: 


ern Millbank, W iste for the Eli 0} R.A, Lowe & Co. 0 “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
London County Council :— 0| D, Godden & Son 0 ‘ 
HL Eliott & Co. £9,570 18 3 | H. Wooatham & ndell & Sons 0 4 &5, East Harding-street, 


. Kavanagh & £8,190 44 Strange & S ; . H, Archer & Fetter-lane, F.0. 
Jo. 9,316 6 2 , j 
‘W , Ltd. 9,238 7 8 8,196 5 4 
G. Wimpey & G 8,185 4 7 
00|5. ‘Bowlem & BILLS of QUANTITIES 
00 Co., Ltd. 8,052 0 0 


[The estimate of the Chief Engineer, comparable with E L E CT R O G R A P H E D 


the above tenders, is £8,850 11s. 2d.] r 
——— = . j Fa 
LONDON.—For the construction of roa vers Quickly, ACCURATELY, 
round the school site on the White Ha: . . a j 


and the extension of Risley-ayenue to Chureh-lane, etc., Cheaply. 
for her aeuaom conn Council :— SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD., E.G, BUCK, 16, Furnival St., Holborn, LONDON, BG 
@ Wee : Telephone: Holborn 2335. 


T. W. Pedrette 
E. J. 5 
F. J. Goxhead 
Grounds & Newton. 


[ Architect’ 


EXPERTS IN PILKINGTON & CO. 


LONDON.— 


house at the 
London County Council 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd S 

oe am, Jones, & Railton, Lia: 
iffiths, & Co. (Contractors), Ltd. 


Pumping Station, for the 


W. Scott & Middiston, Ltd 
J. Chessum & 8 


estimate, £79,623 10s 


LLANELLY.—For new offices, for the Glanmér 
Foundry Company, Ltd., Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 


Mr. Joseph Billet, architect and surveyor, 33, Prospect- 
place, Llanelly :— 
T. Williams, Dimpath, Llanelly*.........£1,147 16 


7 . (EstapiisHED 1838), 
For the constx ruction of a new engine S LATIN G 9 190 & 192, Be oot Ca an S.E, 
TILING. 
sest work oncy. PilOqCGdl ASphalle. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREE! 


Telephone No 


New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines), 


Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zinc MRoofmnea. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address: FE. 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” BY &  @- (@) is ar ae Telephone: 


North 8032 (4 lines), 


Chief Offices: SS52-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, 


HE BUILDER 
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MONG the many beautiful cities of 
the South which have been over- 
whelmed by earthquake or flood, 

astated by war, few have retained 

yh all their misfortunes so many 
of the past with so charming and 
esque an aspect as has Amalfi; 
although almost a millennium has 
yy since it lost its proud independ- 
its name will ever rank high im the 

y of the early Middle Ages in Italy. 

unaware of the important part it 

nce played on the world’s stage, 

»ching it for the first time either by 

or water, and seeing it hemmed 

tween its mighty cliffs and the 
erous sea, would imagine that it 
ver been other than a beautiful 


S 


The Cappuccini, Amalfi. 


AMALFI. 


sequestered village; and, even to those 
who may have had some recollection of 
its stirring history, the same idea may 
have occurred which evidently struck 
Hallam after he had seen it in 1848, and 
induced him to append that note to his 
chapter on “‘ Mediterranean. Commerce,” 
in which he expressed his opinion that 
the stories about its opulence and com- 
merce had been exaggerated, and that 
the descriptions given of it by William 


of Apulia are to be taken as a poet’s 
panegyric. 
A slight sketch of the history of Amalfi 


and an account of its many misfortunes 
are necessary as an introduction to any 
description of its architecture ; and from 
these we shall see that Hallam did 


not make a sufficient allowance for the 
geological changes which have affected its 
character, and which had made the state- 
ments of the medieval historian to appear 
so extremely poetic. The connected 
history of the place does not commence 
nefore the VIth century, for the numerous 
remains of Classic art to be found in the 
various buildings did not belong to the 
site, but were brought, according to 
popular belief, from the neighbouring 
city of Pxestum, but more probably from 
Capri or Naples. At the opening of the 
VIlth century it already had its bishop, 
and in 987, after its prosperous era 
had commenced, Leo, of the family of 
Orsocomiti, became its first archbishop. 
Although for a long period it claimed a 
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connexion with the Eastern Empire, it 
was in reality an independent mercantile 
Republic, under the control only of its 
own elected doge; and it took the head 
of the first league mentioned in the 
history of the Middle Ages, when its fleet, 
allied to those of Gaeta and Naples, in 
849, defended Rome from the Saracens 
and defeated them in the famous battle 
off Ostia. For their assistance Pope 
Leo IV. conferred on the Republic the 
title of Defender of the Faith; and 
centuries afterwards the. event was 
pictured by Raphael on the walls of the 
Stanza dell’ Incendio in the Vatican. 
A few years later, however, Amalfi, with 
Naples, Salerno, and other Lombard 
States, did not scruple to ally themselves 
with the Saracens, who, after the death of 
Lewis IT., had gained a powerful hold on 
Southern Italy. Although Pope John 
VIII. sought by a bribe of 10,000 silver 
mancv to detach Amalfi from the 
league, the wily merchants pocketed the 
cash, and, in spite of their sacred title 
and of the innumerable excommunica- 
tions thundered against them by the Pope, 
refused to desert their infidel allies. 

This intimate association of the people 
of Amalfi with the Saracens during the 
TXth and Xth centuries, which continued 
after the Norman conquest of Southern 
Italy, is quite sufficient to account for 
the manner in which the Siculo-Saracenic 
style of architecture prevailed in the 
buildings of the city, and no doubt did 
much to further the success of their 
merchants in the countries which had 
fallen under Mohammedan control. The 
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factories of Amalfi were to be found in all 
the principal cities of the East and Sicily ; 
and at Jerusalem, after the destruction 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre by 
the mad Kalif El Hakem, they built the 
church of Sta. Maria Latina, and the 
firman granted for its endowment by 
Melek Muzzafer in 1023 is still preserved 
in the Franciscan conyent of that city. 
Amalfi’s gradual loss of importance 
and independence, though not quite at 
the same time of all its prosperity, 
coincided with the progress of the 
Normans in Italy, and reached its climax 
when, in 1137, its inhabitants were com- 
pelled to surrender the city, which had 
already suffered from previous raids, to 
a hostile Pisan fleet. But other causes 
were at work which soon after completed 
its undoing and for ever destroyed its 
commercial importance. There seems to 
9e but little doubt that when the city was 
first built there must have been a con- 
siderable undercliff formed by the débris 
allen from the limestone mountains at 
the back of it, and on this the greater part 
the place had been erected, and 
etween its projections had been formed 
the spacious harbours which sheltered 
its fleets. But with all limestone forma- 
tions abutting on the sea the rocks 
yecome undermined and formed into 
caverns by the fretting waves till the land 
slips or gradually subsides beneath the 
waters ; and this process appears to have 
een going on at Amalfi during the whole 
of the XIIth century, until in 1343, 
during some storm of exceptional violence, 
the whole of the foreshore, with quays, 
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arsenals, and walls, slid into the Mediate 
ranean. Such slips, though not | 
extensive, seem to have taken place | 
intervals all through the later centune 
in one of which the cathedral was reduc 
to its present size ; and only two or thr 
year's ago a most extensive fall of the eli 
took place and caused the partial destm 
tion of the celebrated Cappuccini conyer 
The cause of this was the prolongation: 
the t road past the headland \ 
which the convent stands, to be seen 
our view (p. 661), already weakened} 
the great pilgrimage grotto; and 
work, still further reducing the streng 
of the natural abutment, caused a. lan 
part of the Cappuccini, together withs 
1otel and other buildings beyond q 
neadland, to slide into the sea. 

The cathedral church was fortunate 
built well within the ravine which no 
contains all that is left of Amalfi, a 
was thus saved from the catastrop) 
which overwhelmed most of the oh 
buildings. It is raised high upon a lok 
vasement, which contains the crypt, a 
is intersected by one of the numero 
ow-lying streets which wander am@i 
the dark unc ound parts of the Gi 
t is reached by a broad staircase of fil 
seven steps, at the head of which is a lam 
narthex of two aisles extending acm 
the whole width of the church. J 
internal columns, as well as others whit 
once stood alone the front before di 
recent restoration, are mainly ange 
some spirally fluted, with ancient )as 
and capitals of different designs. 
front of the narthex has been me 
altered in the restoration, and, althong 
there is ample authority for the chara 
teristic tracery of the windows whit 
show to the north and south, there: 
none for the raised arch of the centt 
entrance ; and the original condition 
preserved in an engraving by Schl 
in his Mittelaiters in Unteritalien. Th 
upper part of the fagade is entirely 
modern architect’s fancy, the origins 
work having been destroyed in th 
XVIIIth century, when the church Wa 
Italianised throughout. : 

The great campanile, built not quit 
Square to the main structure, standingt 
the north of the narthex was erected,a 
an inscription on the east face of 
testifies, in 1276; but it has suffer 
much from the plaster decorations adde 
at a later date. The upper story, Hom 
ever, consisting of a central circula 
tower, with smaller ones at the angle 
still retains its original appearance, all 
is perhaps one of the most perlet 
examples of the Siculo-Saracenic treat 
ment of towers, and may be fayourabh 
compared with similar ones at Gaeta all 
Caserta-Vecchia. The green and yello} 
stone of the intersecting arches, Tht 
blackness of the unglazed openings, ail 
the iridescent lustre of the tiles hay 
altogether a most brilliant effect agails 
the sombre background of the surround 
ing cliffs. 

The central portal, within the narthex 
has its marble jambs richly carved Wi 
scroll-work containing mythologiea 


: te 
subjects, such as centaurs, eriffons, ant 
dragons, similar to the work at Monreall 


and Benevento, and the lintel is partly 
made up with fragments of ancieml 
cornices. These enclose one of the mos 
remarkable of the bronze doors produce 
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Constantinople by the founder, 
yurachios, and was one of several 
ide during the latter half of the XIth 
rtury for members of the noble 
nalfian family of Pantaleone which 
ey presented to various places in 
uthern Italy. It is formed in twenty- 
iz panels, divided between two valves, 
d four of the panels arranged across 
e centre are decorated with fi figures of 
rist, the Blessed Virgin, and SS. Peter 
d Andrew, placed beneath round-arched 
nopies. All these are formed by lines 
sised in the bronze, and filled in with 
loured mastics, generally green and 
vie the faces are filled in with 

, having the features outlined with 
finer black niello. The remaining 
enty panels have raised crosses of a 
culiar shape, only to be found on the 
onze doors of Greek origin, such as 
ose at Venice, 8. Paolo fm. Rome, 
mte Cassino, and elsewhere in South 
ily, each cross being secured to 
e panels by four bold rivets. The 
ors bear two inscriptions formed 

incised letters filled in with green 
stic, which give the name of the 


mor as ‘‘ Pantaleon filius Mauri de 
mtaleone de Mauro de Maurone 
mite.” 


An addition was made to these doors 
bsequent to their erection by a row of 
< lions’ heads riveted on to the second 
il from the bottom, each head holding 
ring in the mouth. These are not 
sing rings, nor can they be regarded 
ornaments, and, like the row of eight 
ross the central doors of 8. Mark’s, 
snice, have been clearly added for some 
Irpose not at the present time quite 
ident. There is a similar row of heads 
id rings across the Greek doors of the 
lorimage church of Monte Sant’ Angelo, 
d Hamilton Jackson says of them that 
ey are constantly rattling when the 
lerims are entering the church, for they 
uch them one after another and kis 
eir hands afterwards. The discovery 
the XIVth century of the curative 
ialities of an exudation from the body 
§. Andrew, known as the Manna of 

Andrew, made this an important 
lovimage church, and the association 
such rings with the idea of sanctuary 
» doubt suggested their addition at 
at date. 
The interior of the church is hope- 
ly disappointing, for the whole of it 
as modernised and decorated in stucco 
she beginning of the XVITIth century 


y Archbishop Michele Bologna. The 
shteen great columns of African 


echia and red Oriental granite, which 
vided the aisles from the nave, were 
nbedded in brickwork, a pair to each 
er like those in §. John Lateran, and 
mented over ; the frescoes of the walls 
the great painting in the apse, show- 
a gigantic figure of Christ in the act 
yenediction with the tutelary saints 
he city below, were covered up; the 
‘eat ciborium, encrusted with marbles 
vd supported on pillars of porphyry and 
srd’antico, was torn down ; the ambones 
ere modernised, and all the beautiful 
initure and mosaic enrichments of the 
ily church destroyed past remedy; 
id now we can only say with Biirger’s 
enore—. . 
*Q Mutter, Mutter! Hin ist hin / 
Verloren ist verloren |” 


THE “BUTICDIEM: 


Some brilliant fragments of 
equal to the best of those remaining at 
Ravello or Salerno, have been saved an 
embedded in the plastering of the walls ; 
and many of these may be found tran- 
scribed im Morant Lockyer’s valuable 
and unpublished volume of drawings ©: 
mosaic work in the Institute Library. 

In the great crypt beneath the east end 
of the church is the shrine of 8. Andrew 
the Apostle, whose body was brought 
from Constantinople “by Cardina 
Capuano at the beginning of the XTTIth 
century. The crypt was very richly 
decorated with marbles and carving 
when the altar was erected by Domenico 
Fontana, and the striking bronze statue 
of the Apostle by Michelangelo Naccarino 
was placed on the shrine as an offering 
from Philip III. of Spain early in the 
XVIIth century. To the north of the 
church is an tensive cloister, known 
as the Paradise, where many of the 
principal citizens of Amalfi are buried, 
but which of late years has been occupied 
to a considerable extent as the Arch- 
bishop’s stables. It is in all respects 
like that of the Cappuccini, which we 
have now to describe. 

The same Cardinal Capuano founded 
in 1212, high up on the mountain side of 
the west of the city, a convent for the 
Cistercian order, and placed it under the 
charge of the Abbots of Fossanova ; and 
in , presumably on its completion, 
its first Abbot was appointed. It was 
dedicated to S. Peter of Toczolo, a saint 
unknown to the calendar, but an early 
Abbot of the Benedictine order; and it 
was taken under the patronage of the 
Emperor Frederick II., who raised its 
church to the position of a capella 
palatina. Its position, confined to a 
mere ledge of rock, made any approxima- 
tion to the usual plan of a Cistercian 
house utterly impossible ; but it is very 
probable that, with the exception of the 
cloister and perhaps the chapel, if that 
was not originally the chapter-house, no 
portion of the first building remains. 
The arrangements, until the recent land- 
slip ¢ stroyed a portion of the buildings, 
consisted of a large cloister lying imme- 
diately under the “overhanging cliff, and 
opening out of the centre of its east walk 
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v of a single aisle roughly 
vaulted, and to the south of these and 
facing the sea a long range of buildings 
three, and in places four, stories in height, 
two only of which were above the cloister 
level, divided up into vaulted rooms 
about 10 ft. by 7 ft., arranged on two 
sides of a corridor, which are assumed 
to have been the cells of the Capuchins 
who succeeded the Cistercians in the 
occupation of the house, and who have 
given place in these days to the guests of 
the Albergo Cappuccini. 

The cloister as it appears from the 
entrance to the church and the great 
pilgrimage grotto, now no more, are 
shown in our view on this-page. There 
were only three walks after the southern 
range of buildings had been erected, and 
only the northern one of sixteen bays 
was perfect. The arcading is formed of 
three interlacing arches, the tracery 
being unpierced, which stand on coupled 
columns of white marble with cushion 
capitals, the angle piers being formed of 
four columns with capitals carved with 
leaves and volutes. The arcading has 
been covered with rough-cast, so that the 
material of which it is built does not 
appear; and these, together with the 
cloisters of the cathedral already men- 
tioned, and of another convent still 
remaining in the city, all show the same 
treatment and seem to be of the same 
date. 

Of the fortifications with which from 
the earliest times the place had to be 
protected, the most important towards 
the sea were engulfed in the great landslip 
of the XIVth century ; but on the spur 
of the mountain, known as the Monte 
Aureo, which divides Amalfi from 
Atrani, and shows above the cathedral 
in our view, is a round tower and some 
other crumbling remains of the once 
strong Castello Pontone. Along the 
Costa d’Amalfi, however, some seyen or 
eight of the promontories are still crowned 
with massive and heavily machicolated 
towers, which tradition. says were 
erected by the ee as friends 
or foes of the city ; and they still remain 
in their ruin as useless, but much more 
picturesque than the martello towers of 
our own south coast. 


a large chure 
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WE notice that, in answer 

4 to a question in the House 
jpomerel: of Caeions, Mr. Dudley 
Ward, representing the First. Com- 
missioner of Works, stated that the 
Government had not yet given its consent 
to the selection of the site at the end of 


King Edward 


the Broad Walk in the Green Park. for 


the proposed memorial to King Edward 
VII. He understood that before any- 
thing was finally settled the designs 
should be exhibited and the House of 
Commons be given the opportunity not 
only to diseuss, but to give a verdict on 
the question. We have .alrea 
pressed our adverse opinion on. th 
and a preference for that at Hyde Park- 
corner, and we hope that the House of 
Commons will express the same opinion. 
There is little doubt that the artists 
selected will produce a competent design 
for this site, but they could produce a 
better one if they had the Hyde Park 
corner site to deal.with.. We trust that 
when the matter comes before Pa 
this point of view be lost s 
and that the di i ill turn on the 
comparative suitability of the two sites 
and not on the merits or demerits o 
the particular designs submitted except 
in so far as this may tend to emphasise 
or prove the inherent limitations anc 
drawbacks of the site. 


Once more the TLiverpoo 


The King Finance Committee has 
ea been pronouncing on the 
Liverpool. King Edward Memoria 
proposal for St. George’s 

Hall, and has unanimou y approve 
the revised scheme already discussed, 


which places the monument at one corner 
of the south podium and leaves the other 
corner “ to let ”” for some future celebrity. 
The absurdity of such a course is obvious, 
and only indicates how hopelessly in- 
capable is this Committee in the task of 
dealing with the wsthetic or philosophic 


aspect of the question. The Liverpool 


Daily Post points out the superior claims 
of the central position on the east side 
of the hall, advocated by 
Adshead. The fact that this position is 
already occupied by a statue of the late 
Eari Beaconsfield seems to have imported 
'tain~amount- of political bias into 
, but as this statue is 
manifestly inadequate in scale and mass 
it would clearly be adyante geous to 
find a place for it elsewhere. The whole 


conflict is but another example of our 


haphazard procedure in leaving matters 
of this kind in the hands of those least 
qualified to deal with them. 


We make a reference else- 
where (p. 682) to the 
present condition of the 
Mansion House and the apparent need 
for drastic renovations. The 
value of the site has aroused the fecling 
among the City magnates that it would 
be good business to remove the Lord 
Mayor's residence to a less valuable site. 
That of the Old General Post Office has 
been suggested, but, of course, if any 
change is to be made, the logical position 
is one in intimate relationship to the 
tuildhall. We should, however, strongly 


The Mansion 
House. 
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immense 
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deprecate any change at all if it were made 
with a view to the demolition of Dance’s 
building, which, with all its faults, 
harmonises with the Bank and the Royal 
Exchange, and could not be adequately 
replaced by a block of commercial offices. 
To retain the building and divert it to 
me other civic purpose would be the most 
reasonable solution of the problem, as it 
is in many respects ill suited to its 
present use; but rather than lose such a 
familiar and dignified feature of the 
City’s central group we should prefer 
to maintain the present arrangement, 
subject to all possible amelioration in the 
way of approaches and internal planning. 


stated at the Court 


Iv was 
BOCES ah Common Council’s 
Bridge. : 

meeting last week that 


the reconstruction of Southwark Bridge 
will be at once proceeded with. The 
bridge was built in 1815-1819, at a total 
cost of some 800,0001.; the ironwork, 


weighing 5,780 tons; was supplied by 
Messrs. Walker, of Rotherham, Messrs. 


Jollifie & Banks were contractors for the 
masonry. John Rennie’s designs were 
for a bridge having three cast-iron arches, 
whereof the middle arch has a span of 
240 ft., and the two others a span of 
210 ft., with a headway of about 30 ft. 
above the highest spring tides, and a 
width of 42) ft. The masonry is tied 
throughout with vertical and horizontal 
ond stones ; the iron ribs form a series, 
then newly adopted, of hollow masses, or 
voussoirs, as of stone, all the segmental 
pieces and braces beir ecured with 
ong wedges and dovetailed sockets ; 
solts were used only during the construc- 
tion. The spandrels are similarly con- 
nected ; the roadway is of solid cast-iron 
plates joined together by means of iron 
cement, Joseph Gwilt made the ap- 
proaches, north and south ;. the gradient 
rates are steep, being 1 in 20 (Queen- 
street) and 1 in 23 (Bridge-road), and 
nave militated against the use of the 
rise for horse-drawn traffic. The Cor- 
poration bought the bridge in 1868 for 
200,0001. 


a 


Our readers will recollect 


Teeonden that four or five years ago 
n, 3 2 
Finsbury- proposals were made for 

circus, an amaleamation of the 


London Institution . with 
the Royal Society of Arts. The Oriental 
Studies Committee of the India Office 
have just issued an interim report, to 
which are annexed Professor F. M. 
Simpson’s plans for adapting, at a cost 
of about 25,0001., for purposes of a School 
of Oriental Languages, the ex ting 


premises of the London Institution, of 
which the site is tentatively valued at 
not less than 100,000/. The Committee 


are unanimously of opinion that it would 
be difficult to find a site with greater 
advantages than that contemplated by 
their report. The London Tnstitution, 
established in 1805-6 by a proprietary 
body for “ the advancement, of literature 
and the diffusion of useful knowledge,” 
had its first home in what had been 
Sir Robert Clayton’s house, temp. 
Charles II., at No. 8, Old Jewry, where 
Porson lived as librarian. In 1812 the 
library and offices were transferred to 
Kino’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street, Seven 
years afterwards the Institution migrated 
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to the present buildings which Cubitt had 
erected in the then Amphitheatre, Moor 
fields, at a cost of 31,1241., after designs 
and plans by William Brooks, who. 
adapted the Corinthian portico fom 
she Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. Of the 
aboratory, designed by W. H. Pepys, 
U.R.S., there is a view in Parkes 
“Chemical Catechism,” 1826. The 
ibrary, 97 ft. by 42 ft. and 28 ft. high) 
on the first floor, is one of the finest 
rooms after its kind in London ; in the 
rear is the theatre or lecture-room, 
having a capacity for 700 persons: 
William Upcott, who succeeded Porson 
in 1808, collected the valuable series of 
topographical wor! another librarian 
was Richard Thomson, author of ‘ The 
Chronicles of London Bridge,” 1827. 


THe recent appointment 


pane New € by the Lord Chamberlain 
Piseeenal of Mr. Charles Brookfield 
Arian as a joint Hxaminer of 


Plays is not without im 
t interest to architects, in view of the 
{ ng feeling in favour of the appoint 
ment of a Minister of Fine Arts. For the 
first time in its history since the end of 
the XVIIIth century the theatre during 
the last twenty years or so has opened its 
doors to a type of work which has come 
manded the respect and interest of people 
who wish to find in their amusements ab 
once an intellectual and artistic recreation 
Matthew Arnold’s almost despairing 
appeal for the theatre to reorganise out 
of its inconsequence and inanities a better 
state of things was uttered at, a period 
which Mr. Brookfield would probably 
distinguish as the golden age of the 
later British drama, A better state 
of things in more recent times has 
come to pass; and then we have at 
the height of a progressive movement 
this reactionary appointment. We do 
not doubt that Mr. Brookfield will be am 
impartial judge according to his lights. 
But that is not the point. The point is 
hat it will be necessary for Mr. Masefield, 
Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr 
Granville Barker, and other dramatists 
of the thoughtful kind, who are gradually 
forming a school of drama unique in its 
way, to submit their work before pro 
duction to a type of intelligence with 
which they are wholly out. of sympathy. 
And this brings us to the Minister of Fine 
Arts. The unreserved condemnation by 
so eminent a politician as Sir William 
Harcourt of Mr. Norman Shaw's New 
Scotland-yard, which will be within the 
recollection of many of our readers, 
suggests the danger. If we are to have 
a Minister of Fine Arts we must have 
the right man. A merely bureaucrati¢ 
appointment, or an appointment of 
merely social influence, is calculated to 
do more harm than good. In France, 
where the bureaucratic element so langely 
counts in system, it scarcely operates 
at all in the choice of its controlling 
Ministe and one of the bright spots 
ration 
on more than one occasion 


es 


given commissions to sculptors and 
painters who were antagonistic to the 
dominating Academic influences of their 


day, but who are now included among 
the most distinguished of their country- 
men. In the case of the drama the 
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By Mr. J. Reginald Truelove, A.R.I.B.A.: First Floor. 


7, Which explains, if it does 
ettable a tendency. But 
‘not this sort of thing tend to discredit 
petitions in the eyes of thoughtful 
ale, to give the enemy occasion to 
pheme, and to refer contemptuously 
he “ Renaissance box of bricks”? ? May 
ot tend to deter the more genuine and 
ere artists from taking any part in what 
t appear to them too much like a vulgar 
mble in which real artistic merit is apt 
ye overlooked unless it happens to be the 
of the poster ? 
1 our preceding article we expressed our 
faction that the a ‘or had made up his 
das to the right treatment of the scl 
had awarded the premiums to desig 
sh were all variants of the same general 
When, however, we come to those 
sh he has commended, we find he has 
uted from this principle, and it is not 
e clear on what grounds he has com- 
ded them. 
fe can only presume that, having awarded 
prize and three premiums to the best 
-out examples of the right idea, he 
red that some recognition was due to 
ked-out examples of various 
g ion whether this 
lecessary or e sable, although 
laps there is no particular harm in it, 
vided the position is distinctly under- 
d. In this case, however, as he has not 
mended eral competent and well- 
ked-out examples of what he himself 
lers to be the right idea, this procedure 
ears to do them some injustice. It 
ht he fairer not to commend any on the 
ng lines unl all the commendable 
son the right lines are mentioned first. 
he design by Mr. F. G. Troup is one 
mple out of several. The main idea of the 
1) and the general treatment and scale of 
elevation are both on the approved 
s. The plan is at least as architectural 
he three premiated ones, while its minor 
cts are no greater. If the elevation is 
so attractive at first glance, it is more 
ressive, while the detail shows it to he a 
+t and refined study of the Doric which 
vy people might think more characteristic 
the nature of the building, and more in 
mony with the general character of its 
ironment. 
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Mr. Robert Atkinson’s design is another 
instance. Here a_ straightforward plan, 
which, no doubt, has its weak points, is 
expressed in a straightforward manner with- 
out any striving after false or fanciful effect. 
It might possibly be thought that both this 
design and that by Mr. F. G. Troup, as well 
as Mr. Gascoyne’s, amongst others, show 
a more delicate feeling for architecture 
than any of the premiated ones, and are 
as worthy of recognition as any of those 
commended. 

Another way of treating the scheme which 
commended itself to several of the com- 
petitors was to place the Council Chamber 
in the centre of the building. In the 
circumstances we do not think it the right 
treatment; but, at any vate, it has the 
advantage of placing the principal room 
in the central position, so permitting a 
pyramidal treatment leading up to a central 
feature naturally obtained without undue 
effort or cost. A commendation goes to 
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By Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A.: Ground Floor. 


tural qualities of a sketch design without the 
aid of details, then, of course, we must put 
up with them till the conditions improve. 
But even as things are, surely it would he 
possible either to have double competitions 
in every case, or else to so arrange that the 
assessor would have power to call for details 
of half a dozen or so if he found it difficult 
to come to a right decision without them. 

One evil result of the present system is 
ry apparent in this competition. With 
very few exceptions, every one of the com- 
petitors has been spending time on his detail 
which would have been more profitably 
employed in perfecting his scheme as a 
whole. The result is that the scheme suffers. 
We have no hesitation in saying that if no 
details had been asked for the general level 
of the designs would have been appreciably 
raised. As it is, we find the most chaotic 
plans, and others in which it is evident that 
the complete development of the idea has 
had to he abandoned in order to spend time 
on a detail which, in the circumstances, 
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can express little that is relative to the 
matter in hand. - How many of these schemes 
haye been carried far enough to call natur 
ally for a. detail? How many are still 
in that unfinished state in which the mere 
idea of a detail is absurd? It is a little 
difficult to sympathise with the attitude of 
mind which takes a pleasure in claborating 
details where the natural instinct would 
be to go on recasting and remodelling 
the scheme until every unit had fallen 
into its proper place and some general 
coherence and structural unity.of conception 
had been obtained. Yet, if we may judge 
from the unnecessary size and elaboration of 
many of the detail drawings, considerable 
pleasure has been taken in them, and mote 
importance has been attached to the presenta: 
tion of a striking detail than of a striking 
plan. 

Indeed, when we notice also how many 
inadequate incoherent plans have been 
forced into some appearance of outward 


By Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A.: First Floor. 


By Mr. J. Reginald Truelove, A.R.I.B.A.: Ground Flcor. 


symmetry for the sake of the elevations 
and. how often arbitrary elevations are JUS 
planted on without any relation to Tl 
plans they are supposed to express, we canngl 
but feel that the chief interest of many @ 
the designers lies in the elaboration of feature 
and details. They seem quite unconsciott 
that the art of de ing begins with th 
plan, and that the as much art and @ 
much pleasure in so arranging and grouping 
the units that their truthful and unforeet 
expressions on the elevations shall natural} 
produce a characteristic and satisfactoy 
effect, as in elaborating this effect wit 
columns and sculpture It is the fis 
process which is the essential one in a com 
petition, while it is just the one that mim 
competitors out of ten seem to ignore ant 
to take no pleasure in whatever, but prefe 
to adopt a method of procedure that reduce 
architecture to the level of scene painting 
or at any rate to thac of an applied art. 

There is no doubt that, speaking generally 
many of these designs show an aclyanet 
towards a simpler and broader treatmell 
and a more competent handling of the form 
of classic architecture. 

This is so much to the good; but ii 
manner in which these pleasing forms am 
features ave so often applied, or misapplied 
leaves us with an unpleasant feeling 0 
doubt as to the sincerity of the designer 
We cannot help asking ourselves whetlié 
all these colossal columns, tow 
groups of sculpture, and other imposiii 
features are really felt by their authors ™ 
be the only natural and inevitable expressiol 
of the necessit of the case and of thi 
nature and purpose of the building, © 
whether some of them may not owe ther 
existence rather to a desire to find som 
novel or imposing feature which will cate 
the eye of the ai Or. 

We are bound to admit that in the pas 
the eye of the assessor has frequently bee! 
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niner of Plays is not a Minister, but 
the expert who advises the Minister. 
nister of Fine Arts would have larger 
more direct powers of assistance 
control, of veto and supervision 
even a Lord Changperlain, however 
ed, with regard to an art, so far as 
tecture is concerned, which makes 
al to a smaller public than the drama. 
all the more necessary therefore that 
. a Government establishes the 
office that it should choose not 
ly a man likely to be impartial, 
also a man without preconceived 
ictions in the direction of a type 
rt that as an intellectual force is 
ad as Queen Anne. 
Tue two Honorary Asso- 
ciates who were added to 
ind an : 
heologist. bhe roll of the Royal 
Institute of British Archi- 
on Monday last will be welcomed 
Il members of the profession. Mr. 
er Crane and Mr. J. Hubert Marshall 
sent two arti interests far enough 
, but coming undoubtedly within 
prescribed zone. Of Mr. Crane 
Villiam Richmond said truly a few 
; ago that he had brought more 
y hours into many homes than any 
er of the century. But we must 
orget, and the recent election at the 
tute will help us to remember, that 
ias achieved distinction in other 
, having given, for example, to the 
of interior decoration a refined 
ration which was not surpassed in 
Victorian era. It will also be recol- 
d that Mr. Crane was one of those 
successfully claimed that the west 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fields should not 
wlowed to suffer in the Holborn- 
nd improvement scheme. Of Mr. 
hall we have heard recently in 
exion with his work as Director 
ral of Archeology in India, and 
1eed do no more than express our 
faction that probably through the 
vention of Lord Curzon the inten- 
of the Government to abolish the 
etorship was frustrated. That Mr. 
shall may carry on his excellent work 
many years is the hope of all those 
ested in the future of archeology 
dia. 
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By-Mr. Robert Atkinson, A.R,I.B.A.: Elevation and Plans. 


By Mr. W. Cartis Green, F.R,I.B.A.: Elevations, 


MARYLEBONE MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. 

Ow looking at these 180 detail drawings. 
and trying to realise the amount of work 
involved and the nature of that work, we 
cannot help wondering if they are really all 
ne sary to enable the a sor to form 
a right judgment. To maintain that they 
are nec ry is a doubtful compliment to 
either assessor or competitors. In this case 
they seem of little value in assisting to a 
right selection, for in the great majority of 
2s they tell us little of importance that 
could not have been gathered from the 

elevation. 

We imagine that Mr. Cooper must have 
won on his general solution of the problem, 
even if his claim had not been backed up 
hy so arresting a detail. 

We certainly do not want to see designs 
selected simply as practical solutions of 
a problem, with no regard whatever to their 
wsthetic qualities. 

If the present conditions are such that 
the competitors are unable to show, or the 
assessor is unable to discover, the architec- 
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By Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw: Ground Floor Plan. 


an able design by Messrs. Clyde Young 
& East, which, however, does not take full 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by a 
puncil Chamber. Lf gn on 
lines was to be comme: , it might 
naps have been more reasonable to 
commend one such as that by Mr. Haywood, 
whi ition of the possi- 
bilities ies ont the 
ruling idea sions in a 
way that shows some feeling for monumental 
design. 

Mr, Curti: s design may net he so 
complete a solution of the problem as some, 
but it displays qualities which interest us 
more. 

The various units of the front block are 
rightly placed and well expressed on the 
elevati n in a way t is agreeably 
reminiscent of the manner of Francois 
Mans: and of the Carnavalet Museum. 
The method usually adopted with so much 
success by Mansart, of drawing out the 
sression of the arrangements by empha- 
sising the different units or groups of units 
by separate roots, is effectively and legi 
mately employed to emphasise the grouping 
of the front elevation. It is diff 
however, to admit that t method is 
rightly applied to the back elevation, where 
the treatment of the attic seems to call for 
more justification. The difficulty seems to 
arise from the position of the principal units 


on this front, the Electrical Showrcom and 
py 


the Council Chamber, which do not o 
positions in accordance with their importan 
and have no o: relation to one anoth 
or to the >I a whole. As their 
emphasis on the elevation would destroy 
the balance of the composition, the 
masked behind a flat wall, and the ele vation 


loses in. interest to that e 
been placed on the 


central axis they 


the Council 
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ga in a cc om petition 
still obtains the it deserves. 

Mess Cooke E-shaped design 
solves the problem of light to the Electrical 
Showroom, and dispenses with small central 
but it involves dark corridors and 
s in convenience. The elevations and 
are expressi ight in seale, and 
leasing in quality. 
but on lines which are not easily adapted to 
this class of building. 

Mr. Reginald Truelove has a well-con 
structed scheme, truthfully expressed hy 
competent elevations, which is a slight 
variant on the accepted idea. The threo 
reception-room er, are not in 
as one unit, and it is doubtful if the large 
committee-room is properly placed, or if itis 
advisable to occupy space on the principal 
floor with hous apartments for tlie 
sake of convenience of service. 

& Rickards obtain 
irect rising approach 
a to the Council Chamber, placed 
its full value in the scheme can hé 
d. The elevations are true in scalé 
with the internal Sacteant, and adequately 
2 of the building. 

law’s plan is spoilt by 
; into the small central 
Sur ately” in so small a building as this, 
ing four frontages with good light, 
is no excuse for placing offices in thé 
r This is the place for the 
lavatories, which are placed on the principal 
elevation. This elevation is a most come 
petent design in itself, but it be 
admitted that it is not ve 
this class of building, nor exactly expressive 


and more rarely 


kK 


Chamber alone would nz 
position and size. 

The general treatment of this 
ution and detail shows a reticent < 
itive feeling 


urally express its 


By Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw: Elevation to Marylebone-road. 


By Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw: First Floor. 


of the internal arrangements. It is a pity that 
so imposing an entrance is bottled up by the 
porter’s box and telephone. 

Messrs. Jemmett & McCombie’s design 8 
well laid out and well constructed, and “this 
is adequately expressed in the elevations, im 
which the various units of the plan are 
emphasised in accordance with their relative 
importance. 

Mr. William Flockhart has adopted the 
approved idea on plan, and his elevations 
and details are extremely pleasing, but they 
do not express with any exactitude the 
position of the internal units. 

Messrs. Geoffry Lucas and T. A. Lodge, 
with Cc. A. Farey, submit an interesting 
design. The elevations which we illustrate 
are broad in tre ent and good in sca 
Mi s. Char Nicholas & J. Dixom 
Spain have a well-worked-out plan, which #8 
the same variant of the approved idea as 
that ailoysiee by Mr. Truelove. 4 

Me Leeming & Leeming’s plan & 
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By Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw : Section. 


the same lines, but their elevations are 
pleasing. 

Considering the large number of. the 
signs and the short time allowed for their 
spection, many interesting points in the 
rious desi may have escaped our 
tention. It mpossible to refer in detail 
all those which interested us from one 
int of view or another. 

Messrs. W. H. Brown & 8. H. Maw, W. & E. 
int, H. Corlette, Castle & Warren, Crouch, 
itler, & Savage, E. Fraser Tomlins, F. T. 
ity, Wood & Hill, May & Perrin, Georg 
Wenyon, P. Dawson & R. Marson, 
ven Harper & Brother, Pearson & Millburn, 
d Mr. A. A. Conder submit designs of 
rying merit, all of which have some good 
ality or raise some point of interest to 
ich we should have been glad to refer at 
vater length. 

Although there are a few noteworthy 
ceptions, the general effect of the designs 
this competition is suggest that there 


a great deal of first-rate ability and 
thusiasm which is wasted for lack of a 
yper direction of its energies; that there 


» more competitiors who know how to 
aw a column or a pediment than there are 
se who know where and why such features 
uld be used to aszist the logical develop- 
mt of the idea. 

We should li 


2 to express our regrets to 
srs. Wallis & Bowden and Messrs. North 
Robin, the authors of the des: placed 
ond and third respectively, for the mistake 
ich was made in our last issue in trans- 
sing the designs which they submitted. 
e design attributed to Messrs. Wallis & 
wden was by Messrs. North & Robin, who 
re credited with the design by Messrs. 
ullis & Bowden.—Eb. | 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


oyal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 
dy was held at No. 31, South Frederick- 
eet, Dublin, on Monday last. The Presi- 
at, Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
pied the chair, and there were also 
ent :—Messrs. F. Batchelor, J. H. Webb, 
cius O'Callaghan, W. Kaye-Parry, C. H. 
hworth, F. G. Hicks, F. Hayes, G. C. 
hlin, G. P. Sheridan, and C. A. Owen, Hon. 
etary. 

Mr. Ashlin proposed a resolution of con- 
lence with the relatives of the late Mr. 
mes Rawson Carroll, Fellow of the Insti- 
e, and for many years a member of Council. 
The draft report of Council for 1911 was 
d, amended, and adopted. 

ft was resolved to nominate Mr. W. H. 
nn, R.H.A., architect, cf Belfast, as a fit 
1 proper recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
the year 1912 in recognition of his long 
1 distinguished services to architecture. 


Nottingham Architectural Society : 
Reinforced Concrete. 
\t their meeting on Tuesday, the 2lst ult., 
Architectural Society of -Nottingham 
ited representatives of the Nottingham and 
trict Master Builders’ Association, when 


Mr. Harry Burke, C.E., of Manchester, pr 
sented a paper on Reinforced Concrete 
The President, Mr. Ev: occupied the chair, 
and there was a very large attendance of 
members. 
Mr. Burke, who has considerable experie’ 

in the design and erection of work gener: 
reinforced conerete, directed his remark: 
outset to the comparison between the architect 
and the consulting engineer’s position, and that 
of the engineer for the various reinforced 
concrete systems, stating that the time had 
come when both the engineer and the architect 
should be in a position to examine any desig 
sent in detail and become master over the 
work whilst in progress, which would ensure a 
thorough understanding and give him con- 
fidence. The lecturer then passed on to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the construc- 
tion, and particularly dealt with reinforced 
concrete against steel-frame construction. 
Three examples he instanced to show where 
in ordinary architectural work the _ steel 
frame, etc., would be more advantageous ; and, 
on the other hand, where reinforced concrete 
would be more suitable than either the steel- 
frame or ordinary construction. For engineer- 
ing works Mr. Burke stated that the bay 
system, which modern practice shows is the 
test for economy and ensures convenience in 
the handling of material, was the most suitable. 
To construct such a work in reinforced concrete 
would: not be as suitable as the steel frame, for 
the reason that the stanchions must be arranged 
so as to carry the crane and girders for the roof 
principals. The cost would be less than rein- 
forced concrete and the building lighter both 
in appearance and structure. The work of 
erecting also would onl; ke a portion of the 
time compared with reinforced concrete. He 
next dealt with house and villa work, showing 
that, as concrete has a cold nature, it would not 
be as satisfactory or as cheap as brickwork, 
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and in the summer there would be the chance 
of condensation and sweating of the walls. 

Mr. Burke then turned his attention to 
ouse and large factory premises, where a 
building must be as fire-resisting as possible, 
and illustrated by diagrams where such a 
structure is far superior and cheaper in rein- 
forced concrete. After dealing with the theory 
of reinforced concrete, showing how to get the 
neutral axis, moment of resistance, and the 
percentage of steel for various crushing st 
of concrete, models were shown illustrating a 
column and beam forming part of a perfect 
monolithic structure built wp in reinforced 
concrete, which is practically impossible in any 
other construction. Great stress was laid on 
the method of stirruping reinforcement so as 
to ensure that all the bars are placed urately 
in position before any concrete is put in, This 
gives facility for thorough inspection and 
satisfaction on this vital point. This was 
illustrated by a small model showing double 
reinforcement in a beam, with the necessary 
stirrups. Mr, Burke also spoke on the respective 
merits of the bond and plain bar, showing the 
advantages of a bonded bar and that the cost, 
if designed thoroughly, was no more than plain 
reinforcement, yet with a safer ance. 
From this he dealt with the subject as regards 
rusting action on the reinforcement, the 
chemical action on a reinforced concrete 
structure, and also on the electrical influence 
which could act on such a structure. The 
lecturer afterwards dealt with the various 
aggregates suitable for reinforced concrete. 

Passing from this, he then went very closely 
into the costs of reinforced concrete wor 
which he had recently carried out, illustrating 
this work by a number of lantern viev The 
first example was the reconstruction of a two- 
story galvanising works which had to be as fi 
and acid resisting as possible. The works a 
200 ft. long by 180 ft. wide, spaced into bays 
of 20 ft. by 18 ft. The height is 16 ft. 6 in. 
from ground floor to first floor, and from f 
floor to roof 14 ft. The loads to be carried 
were 24 cwt. per square foot for first floor, with 
certain positions on this floor to carry acid 
baths of 20 tons weight, and hoods 40 ft.. by 
7 ft. had to be slung from the ceiling. The 
roof was designed for 1} ewt., allowing in each 
case a factor of 4. The roof is a flat one, and 
a portion is kept level without fall for building 
pattern stores, etc. The superficial area is 
8,000 yds. (two floors). The contract schedule 
price was 11,994/. In this amount the following 
items were allowed for, which cannot be spoken 
of as forming part of the building contract :— 


SSeS 


Cast iron plates round baths 
Fans for ventilating 
Hoods for fumes 


£500 


£970 


—leaving the contract in round figures at 11,000/., 
which is equal to 27s. 6d. per superficial yard, 
or practically twopence per cubic foot. In 


By Messrs. Lucas & Lodge and C. A. Farey: Elevations. 
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addition to the amounts included in the 11,0007, 
5001. was provided for terra-cotta and 150/. for 
treating the front concrete wall, half of which 
could be deducted if it was required to be 
cheapene 

The most interesting part of these works was 
the comparison of the three schemes so as to 
get the lowest price from open tender, and to 
show how each s with the 
other. In the fir scheme was prepared 
on the steel-frame system, the whole to be cased 
in with concrete afterwards. A design was 
then prepared, makin, teelwork of light 
sections, such as angles, built up at the 
maker’s yard ready at the site, and 
in this scheme full value was taken of the 
concrete for the compressional members. | Later, 
it v gned in reinforced concrete, and the 
costs from actual tenders were :-— 


aving in a reinforced’ 
the building is of 
eeting can be turned 
Another interesting example was a floor 
built over wire ovens and prepared for taking 
five storie: The load wa: 
foot, and including foundat 
4 in. reinforced concre te walls 
and all steel cas 


clearly shows the 
building whe 


inished, 
the cost 
rd of floor covered, two 
ted. 

recently executed was a floor 
r 10 ft. 6 in. long, built over 
in, but in an existing building. ‘The 
covered was 800 yds., and the price whem 
carried out for foundations 3 ft. below the 
ground was 19s. 6d. per super. 

For foundation work Mr. Bui > a very 
interesting example which he was called in t6 
act upon in Liverpool some eighteen months 
ago. A site had been chosen for a publi¢ 
building, and after the contractors commenced 
excavating they found that half the building 
would come upon a quarry tly worked, thé 
other half on that which had been worked and 
had been filled up to 90 ft. The design event= 
ually ried out was the sinking of two com 
crete piers 90 ft. to sc earth, and from these 
reinforced concrete bi , 7 ft. 6 in. deep by 
24 in. wide, were c nd cantilevered so as 
to take the new building. The cost was about 
1,0007. 

Another interesting example some time ago 
was a scheme of precipitation and sludge tanks 
for treating 1,000,000 gallons daily of sewage 
Space was very limi A scheme of tanks, 
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Marylebone Municipal Buildings : 


Design by Messrs. Jemmett & McCombie. 


Elevations and Section. (See page 668.) 
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) ft. by 12 ft. wide, with cast-iron plates for 

sides and bottom, was prepared. The cost 
this worked out to nearly 7,000/. A scheme 
brickwork in cement was then arranged. In 
the capacity could not be obtained without 
ing more land. Apart from the land, the 
se worked out to just over 6,000/. It was 
n decided to use reinforced concrete, having 
eral walls without ties 9 in. thick at the 


tom, 6 in. thick at the top, 8 ft. high, and 
st OV 5007. The work, when it 
c ed, was shown on the 


author said he believed it was 
set of tanks to be constructed to give 
h a capacity in this country in reinforced 


firs 


5 ting example of pile and road- 
y work given. This was designed 
the English Velvet and Cord Dye 
tion. They wished to enlarge thei 8, 
; they were handicapped through haying the 
on one side, the goyt (for supplying the 
rks with water) on the other, and beyond 
the footpath and canal. On the one side 
‘iver was dammed and a reinforced concrete 
t made. From this ran the columns and 
ms for forming a new roadway over the 
er and at the same time carrying the buildings 
be erected. On the other side 12-in. 
lerete piles were driven to carry the new 
Idings. The super. yardage of the work 
1e was 1,250 and the total cost w 800/., 
luding paving. The roadway was designed 
take a 10-ton motor waggon. 
\nother work designed was a new roadway 
ft. wide to carry two traction engines and 
lers passing side by side. The suspended 
a 1 by columns, beams, and slab was 
., and an equal portion had retaining 
; to support the made-up road. The 
t of this work was 2,000/. 
n railway bridge work one example was 
wn for Ambergate to carry one set of rails. 
is has one central pier in the river the width 
which is about 120 ft. There are, two 60-ft. 
ms and the width of the bridge is 12 ft. 
> cost, from tenders already sent in, is 


Mr. Burke then dealt with the treatment 
reinforced concrete for architectural effect. 
tated that this must appeal to e 
very interesting and worthy of consideration 
iew of the fact that as time goes on this 
cular method of construction must come 
reand more into favour. His own experience 
| been in buildings of the warehouse and 
ivy works type, where the first consideration 
s utility, with very little scope for elaborate 
ign on the elevation; but at the same time 
. question had been considered and the 
owing were his views on the subject :— 
faking the ordinary wo or warehouse 
Iding with the orthodox piers, plinth cou 
ne heads and sills, stone bands with corni 
apet, etc., this type of building in reinforced. 
crete can be very ably and economically 
ated. The concrete columns on the outside 
lis would be designed as piers of the necessary 
portions to esign and the frame beams 
ween same utilised as window-heads with 
tinuous band. Between the framework a 
it 4-in. reinforced concrete wall could be 
structed so as to be connected with the 
umns and the frame beams; the window 
mings and sills would, of course, be framed. 
the sheeting, and in case of any moulding, 
., being required the jambs would be left 
igh and the moulded work formed at another 
ration. 

in the case of rustication or V being required 
the blocking out of the piers, this can be done 
ribs of timber being fastened on to the 
eting before same is fixed, care being taken 
prepare the timber with a good wash and 
o that these strips a’ ightly bevelled 
as to ensure clean striking. The ballast 
this class of work should be very fine and 
granite if possible. If the elevations are 
bed so as to ensure all voids being closed 
er the sheeting is struck, a very good job 
assured and the difference from stone is 
rdly noticeable. If a combination of brick 
th stone dressings is required, the frame- 
rk may be carried out exactly the same way, 
t the 4-in. reinforced concrete wall would 
substituted by a 9-in. br one and the 
roduction of moulded work or terra-cotta 
nices is a simple matter. Suppose, then, 
» treatment of a classic building in reinforced 
1erete is reviewed. Consider the monolithic 
thod. The building of the main walls 
uld be a very simple matter, as any details 
the way of cornices, blocking out, and the 
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like, as well as panelling, could be easil, 
in the sheeting. Then turn to a 
a Corinthian capital. You will s i y 
that to carry out the shaft alone satisfactorily 
would be a, difficult job, and as far as 
the capital is concerned would be practically 
impossible. 

This now carries us to the method of casting 
independent blocks, which would be placed in 
position in the same way as is now adopted 
with terra-cotta and reinforced concrete. The 
question of carving then. arises. Taking it 
tor granted that such a front could not be 
executed in concr alone, the introduction of 
stone for stated becomes ne ry. 
Considering the combination of concrete and 
stone blocks, the two substances would have to 
be matched both in texture and in colour to be 
sfactory. This, of course, could be 
done with care, but, supposing that a suitable 
appearance of the work on completion be 
attained, we must not lose sight of the probable 
change that would take place through the 
exposure to weather. and general atmospheric 
conditions. From this the architect would then 
have to decide whether it would 


be worth 


while taking the risk (which would certainly 
exist) of adopting reinforced coner with 
the combination of stone to save the extra cost 


which an entire stone front would incur. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burke illustrated by 
lantern slides many examples of work he had 
carried out. 

The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks, 

An interesting discussion followed. 
to the questions, Mr. Burke stated that he 
always specified the best English cement to 
be properly aerated and slow-setting. He did 
not like coke breeze or slag for the aggregate. 
He preferred broken bricks. The concrete 
in the proportion of 3 : 2 : 1 should be ve 
liquid and well rammed. Although theoret 
ally spiral reinforcement was best, he pre- 
ferred to use 3-in. bent angle rods to connect 
the vertical ba: It was not necessary to 
paint the steelwork previous to encasing it. 
He urged builders when tendering to allow 
for plenty of strong timber for sing—at 
least 33 per cent., as, although the sides could 
usually be struck after ten days, the bottoms 
supports sometimes took three or four weeks. 

At the business meeting previous to the 
lecture two new members and one new Associate 
were elected. 


In reply 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. 

A general meeting was held on November 30 
in the Society’s Room at the Leeds Institute, 
the President, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, M.A., 
F.R.1I.B.A., in the chair. 

iN y interesting paper was read by Mr. 
Alfred Mattison on “Old Leeds.” He des- 
cribed its growth and development from a 
village up to the city of the XIXth century, 
illustrating his text with many slides of old 
documents and engravings, etc. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., in proposing 
a vote of thanks, deplored the loss of many 
of the historical fabrics so reminiscent of the 
early days, and remarked upon the Red Hall, 
Guilford-street, which is at present undergoing 
drastic changes in the way of renovation and 
alteration. ‘lhe motion was supported by Mr. 
C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., who spoke of the 
lack of civic spirit shown in Leeds, especially 
with regard to architectural development 


Pau aeae ee eres 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Owing to the reconstruction of Catford 
Bridge, and the consequent rebuilding of the 
head oftices of Messrs, Norfolk & Prior, archi- 
tects and s yors, at 4, Station-buildings, 
Catford Bridge, the firm have temporarily 
removed to No. 7, Station-buildings, where 
business is being carried on as usual. 

Mr. W. H. Johnson, jun., civil engineer and 
architect, has removed his office from 20, 
George-street, to 33, York-place, Edinburgh, 
where he has taken over the, old-established 
business of Messrs. Menzies & Cockburn, civil 
engineers and architects. After this date he 
will continue the business under the firm name 
of Menzies, Cockburn, & Johnson. His new 
telephone numker is Central 2621. 
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Mr. George P. Allen, architect and surveyor, 
has removed his offices from Dacre House, 
rundel-street, Strand, to No. 32, Craven- 
street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


School Accommedation. 


It is estimated that the capital cost of pro- 
viding the additional school accommodation 
cessary to carry out in London the County 
Council's ideal of “40” and “48’’ classrooms 
would be 2,000,0007. Increased maintenance 
expenditure would be involved on the com- 
pletion of the scheme to the amount of 
400,0002.. per annum, and additional debt 
charges of 110,000. per annum. 


The Dering Collection. 


On December 12, 13, and 15, Messrs. Norris 
& Duvall, of Hertford, will sell at auction 
the contents of Lockleys, near Welwyn, the 
residence of the late Mr. G. E. Dering. The 
collections comprise some fine old furniture 
of the Adam, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite 
periods, with earlier specimens, marble 
Italian statuary, and Dresden, Sévres, and 
Berlin china. The pictures by old masters 
will be sold by Mess Christie on 
December 16, at their rooms; it seems they 
have as yet been unexhibited, and they in- 
clude examples of the Dutch, German, and 
Flemish schools, with Hoppner’s portraits of 
his wife as “The Primrose Girl,” and 
Thomas, second Earl of Chichester. 


Rome to Ostia Railway. 


A French company has laid before the 
Municipality of Rome, who, it is said, are in 
favour of the project, proposals to construct 
an electrical railway from Porta San Paolo to 
Ostia, with its line underground between the 
terminus in Piazza Venezia and the Palatine- 
hill, and with a sunk cutting to Porta San 
Paolo. The cutting beyond the Palatine-hill 
will traverse a greater portion of the Zona 
Monumentale, that contains many relics of 
ancient Rome hitherto unexplored, and_re- 
presentations are made by Commendatore Boni 
against the prokable destruction of antiquities 
involved by the scheme as planned at present. 


Overstrand Church, Norfolk. 


The Society of Antiquaries have passed 
unanimously ‘a resolution that any proposal 
to restore the ruined church of Overstrand is 
undesirable and would result in the disappear- 

evidence of antiquity 
and that a preferable 
course would be to secure the ruins as far as 
possible from the ravages of ivy and weather 
without attempting to graft new work on to 
them. The original church of St. Martin, dis- 
tant two miles from Cromer, v together 
with much of Cromer itself, destroyed by 
encroachment of the sea. The present church 
was built temp. Richard II.; the chancel and 
part of the nave fell into ruin; the remaining 
portion of the nave was adapted for worship 
in 1785. A new church was built in the 
churchyard forty-five years ago. 


Carnarvon Castle. 


A Committee of the Town. Council have 
formulated proposals for rebuilding, with the 
consent of the Office of Works, the banquet- 
hall for purposes of a National Art Gallery 
for Wales, with a branch of the National 
Library and Museum, in commemoration of 
the Investiture of the Prince of Wales. 


Bills (London) for the Session 1912. 


The Commissioners of Works will apply in 
the course of next session for powers to enable 
them to acquire properties in London for a 
further extension of the Patent Office on the 
Took’s-court and Furnival-street sites, and in 
respect of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George-street; also to take some pro- 
perty, forming, portion of Clifford’s Inn, 
situated between Fetter and Chancery lanes, 
for the Public Record Office; and. to take 
property lying between Montagu House, 
Whitehall, Horse Guards-avenue, Victoria- 
embankment, and the Banqueting House 
(where are now the Board of Trade Offices). 
The Corporation of the City cf London will 
introduce a Bill for the construction of sub- 
ways for foot-passengers keneath, and at the 
junction of, Cannon, Bread, and Queen 


—= 


= see 
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streets, with a subway junction to Queen 
Victoria-street and Bow-lane, and from: Bow- 
Iane to Mansion House Railway-Station. 
They also propose to si relief from obliga- 
tion to maintain and carry out their London 
riverside fish market at Shadwell with powers 
to dispose of the site (being the proposed site 
of a King Edward VII. Memorial and Park), 
to obtain certain enabling powers relating to 
the purchase of Spitalfields Market by Stepney 
Borough Council, and to establish a super- 
annuation and pension fund for the officers 
and servants of the Corporation. ‘The London 
Electric Railway Company’s Bill relates to the 
making of a from Maida-vale, Padding- 
ton, to Will a stairway from Argyll- 
street to Oxford-street; and subways, in 
Southwark, at London-street and Newington- 
causeway, and St. George’s and. London 
to communicate with their Elephant 
astle Station tunnel and the Southwark 
Council tunnel. 


Calton Hill, Edinburgh. 


A paper on “The Calton Hill: Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future,’’ with special reference to 
the intended completion of the Scottish 
National Monument, was read by Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr, A.R.I.B.A., at a meeting held on 
the Ist inst. in the hall of Moubray House, 
High-street, Edinburgh. Mr, Kerr said that 
with its fine distance outline and its natural 
facilities for magnificent views the Calton 
Hill would, situated in any wideawake 
continental capital, be made a chief sight of 
the city. In the early XIXth century it 
seemed to be the intention to make the Hill 
an open-air Walhalla, to keep the memories 
of the great ever present. Having sketched 
recent proposals with reference to the im- 
provement of the Hill, he showed how it 
could be made a favourite resort. Edinburgh 
had often been compared to Athens, and 
there were many resemblances, notably in 
the two. hills, the Acropolis and the Calton 
Hill, immediately overlooking the cities. It 
was this resemblance, doubtless, that decided 
the promoters of the National Monument to 
make the Calton Hill the site of the repro- 
duced Parthenon. The approach to the 
Calton Hill from Princes-street and almost all 
the buildings upon it were all of good classic 
design, and when on the Hill one felt in a 
classic atmosphere. Of the National Monu- 
ment only twelve of the forty-six columns of 
the reproduced Parthenon had been com- 
pleted, and it was now the ambition of many 
to see the complete building there as a 
memorial to the good and great of all lands. 
Fortunately for the exterior, we had every 
detail necessary for accurate reproduction, in 
which all the delicate refinements of the 
beautiful building would be included. With 
faithful study and the interested and skilful 
help of selected workmen, the great task 
could be brought to a successful issue, and 
the Calton Hill, which had overlooked the 
city during its centuries of progress, would 
at last be nobly crowned. 


Lower Thames Valley District Surveyors’ 
Association. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of this body 
was held at Twickenham Town Hall on 
Saturday last, the President, Mr. Edward 
Willis, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., Engineer 
and Surveyor, Chiswick, occupying the chair 
at a well-attended meeting. The adjourned 
discussion on: Mr. J. A. Webb’s ‘(Surveyor to 
the Hendon Rural District Council) paper, 
entitled “Notes on Drainage and Sewage 
Disposal in Small Towns and Villages,” was 
sumed, much interest being taken in the 
discussion, many of the members taking part 
therein——Owing to the amount of business 
which is dealt with by the Association, it 
has been found nec: to pass the follow- 
ing resolution :—That all members desiring 
information shall be entitled to ask any ques- 
tions, referring to municipal engineering, sur- 
veying, and administration, but a copy of 
such questions shall’ be presented to the 
President or Secretary not later than half an 
hour after the commencement of an ordinary 
meeting.”’—The discussion on notes on “The 
Latest Sewer and Drain Definition Approved 
by Parliament,” by the President, was post- 
poned until the next meeting owing to the 
pressure of time. 
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BOOKS. 


Structural Engineering. By Josep HusBanp, 
A,M.Inst.C.E., M.Soc.C.E. (France), and 
Wirrtam Harpy. (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1911. Pp. 396, with 337 
diagrar 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts treatise fully deserves a high place 

among text-books dealing with the important 

subject denoted by its title. The authors have 
endeavoured to deal with the design of 
frequently occurring structures from the 
theoretical and practical points of view. Not 
content with a mere statement of the main 
outlines of the theories involved, they have 
extended the application of such theories to 
the practical design of numerous structures 
and structural details of everyday occurrence. 

The volume appropriately opens with a short 
summary of the properties of structural 
materials and the weights of details, but it 
should ke understood that the extended know- 
ledge on these subjects which is necessary to 
the structural designer must be obtained from 
treatises specially devoted to materials of 
construction. The succeeding chapters on 
“Toads and Working Stresses’? and “ Bend- 
ing Moment and Shearing Force’? are good 
examples of lucid treatment, and the next 
two chapters on “Beams” and “ Columns 
and Struts’? are equally worthy of cor 
mendation. Beyond all these introductory 
chapters we come to the more practical part 
of the work, relating to the design of built-up 
girders, roofs, some details of buildings, and 
masonry structures of various kinds. 

As a general rule numerical data and arith- 
metical methods have been adopted in 
preference to analytical methods, and mathe- 
matical formule have been ayoided where- 
ever possible. The discussion of column 
strength is somewhat more extended than is 
a feature deserving notice being 
oration of material from the ex- 
haustive investigation by Mr. J. M. Moncrieff, 
M.Inst.C.E. A brief section on tall building 
construction will be found of particular value 
to architectural students. 

The book is one we have great pleasure in 
recommending to all students of structural 
design, and we feel sure that it will be widely 
appreciated by young architects and engineers 
alike, although naturally somewhat more 
suited to the needs of the latter. 


The Historical Growth of the English Parish 
Church. By A. H. THompson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1s.) 


Turis book should be read in conjunction with 
that on the ground plan of the parish church 
by the same author. The illustrations are 
good, especially those of the Cirencester 
porch, of the font cover at Well, Yorkshire, 
of the rood-screen at Banwell, Somerset, and 
of the Easter sepulchre at Howton, Notts. 
The porch at Cirencester, Perpendicular in 
style, has two stories above the ground 
floor, and was used by the guilds. ‘i 

The chapter on the furniture of a medieval 
church is very interesting. It includes 
mural paintings, stained glass, carved and 
painted woodwork, etc. : ; 

The author’s views, undoubtedly correct, 
with regard to the altar, should be carefully 
read. The arrangement of the English altar 
was very different from that now prevalent 
on the Continent. 

The cross and flower vases now so’ usual 
among us were seldom to be seen. The cross 
was not necessary, since, as a rule, a crucifix 
formed the centre of the design behind the 
altar. Flowers and sweet-smelling herbs were 
strewn in front at certain seasons, and two 
lighted candles were placed on the altar at 
mass. 

During the last few years much more study 
has been devoted to ecclesiology, and in 
several churches the old system has been 
adopted. i 

We think the author should either have 
omitted post-Reformation work entirely, or 
ketter still, haye devoted a special chapter 
to it. The work'of Wren or Grinling Gibbons 
deserves more than a passing word. 

Considering how fully the ground plan was 
dealt with in the last volume, four more 
places in this seem unnecessary. The great 
difference between medieval and modern 
work is well emphasised. The medieval was 
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the work of the whole activity of the age; the 
modern is the result of individual thought. 

The closing words on ‘‘ restorations,” 
though axioms to the prof will be of 
great importance in impressing on “the man 
in the street’? the proper value of these 
works of “the men of old.’”’ It is for him that 
this type of book is meant. In drawing atten 
tion to the fact that even the often-despised 
XVIIIth-century work usually has much that 
is beautiful good service is done. 

The Bibliography at the end of the book 
is good, and the work throughout is sound, 
interesting, and useful. 


———_--+—___ 


BOOK RECEIVED. 


_Snourp We Srop Txacuinc Arr? By 


C. R. Ashkee. (London: B. T. Batsfords 
3s. 6d. net.) 
—__——_2-—_—_ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Apology. 


Srr,—I am instructed by the Board of 
Directors of Bell’s United Asbestos Company, 
Ltd., to express to you their regret that a 
circular containing the text of a letter 
addressed to your paper by the Chairman of 
the company on June 6 last, with reference t@ 
the article on the subject of “ Asbestos Cement 
Building Materials,” which appeared in your 
issue of May 26, 1911, together with a copy of 
the article in question, should have been issued 
with a reproduction of the heading of your 
paper. without your assent having been first 
obtained thereto. 

The company have destroyed the block of 
the title and design of the Builder, and also 
all copies of the circular in hand, and under 
take that, no further issue of the circular 
shall take place. I may add that I was absent 
in America when the circular was issued, and 
consequently it was not brought to my notice, 
as otherwise would have been the case 

It only remains for me again to express my 
company’s regret that the circular was issued 
in a form to which you have felt it necessary 
to take exception. Ch SB ELn, ! 

Joint Managing Director of Bell’s United © 

Asbestos Company, Ltd. 


Licentiate R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. unanimously to protest against the 
continual neglect of their interests by the 
Council of that body? Few members of that 
Institute object to the creation of Licentiates 
as the only means to oktain Registration? 
but there would certainly appear to be no 


reason why members of that class, having been 
elected, should be able to proceed to the 
Fellowship without having to pass the samé 
tests as those Associates have undergone. 

By the new examination, which will shortly 
be in vogue, Licentiates will be able to secure 
this advantage without any of the expensé 
and study which practically all Associates 
have undergone. 

The President, it will be remembered, im 
his opening address regretted that more 
Associates did not “advence’’ to the Fellow- 
ship. They would surely ke well advised @ 
do nothing of the sort. 

The formation of a Guild of Associates 
ensure fair play, which they cannot obtain at 
present by their inadequate representation 
on the Council, would seem to be highly 
desirable. ocraTe R.1.B.A. 


Srr,— Enquirer” and “Second Enquirer” 
are quite correct in their assumption that 
the necessary age qualification will appeal very 
strongly to a considerable number of the 
younger hitects, who have in every other 
the necessary qualificatio 
s_is particularly hard in the c 
managing assistant of, y 
of age (who, by the way, is perhaps responsible 
for the bulk of the work turned out by his 
office), and who might reasonably expect 1 
commence practice on his own account withit 
the next year or two. 

Naturally, the examination question im- 
mediately presents itself. The answer is this+ 
As it is the practice nowadays (I speak from 
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vineial experience), owing to the fluctua- 
1 of work, to understaff rather than oyer- 
ff the drawing office, the slightest rush of 
k, or, say, a competition, is immediately 
_ by thi nt, who, I suppose, quite 
sonably, is expected to devote a consider- 
@ portion of his own time to the interes 
his office. In fact, some principals make 
; a condition of engagement. I know of 
ances where assistants give up something 
75 per cent. of their own time to office 
k. 

low, then, sir, could such an assistant 
sonably find the time to prepare for the 
titute exams? JI am told that it has been 
uch men and found impossible. 

J tant so placed cannot enter 
Licentiate class. Will he be registered 
she event of the Bill being passed? 

light I take the liberty of suggesting to 
le powers that be” that, instead of an age 
lification, there should ke an experience 
lification, with ten years as the minimum? 
Turrp ENQurIRER. 


irchitectural Assistants at the Office of 
Works. 
IR,—The sympathetic reply given by Mr. 
lley Ward to Mr. Philip Snowden, and 
srted in your last issue, is very encourag- 
to those who have been waiting many 
for some improvement in position. But 
First Commissioner had not been correctly 
rmed when he replied that he was “not 
Jl sure there was any general desire on the 
t of those gentlemen who might be con- 
red eligible to be placed on the olished 
with the consequent sacrifice of income 
ch would be demanded by the regulation.” 
s to the desire for’ establishment, a 
norial was presented fifteen years back ! 
Principal Architect then recommended 
; all managing men should be established. 
is recommendation had been adopted, and 
is certainly the best judge of men’s 
ities, those men would now be receiving 
nt double their present laries. But 
ling was done. Many applications and re- 
mendations have been made since, but 
re merely merit was concerned it was 
uys “nothing done.” 
s to the suggested sacrifice of income, there 
middle-aged men, doing good work, who 
e@ been over twenty years in the office, 
receiving some 200/. a year. This is the 
mencing salary of a “permanent”? man, 
»may be only twenty-three years of age. 
, they rise so rapidly that many who 
2 been only a few years in the service are 
iving 350/., and some who have only been 
years 5007. a year. There is no question 
bility, simply they are “ permanent.” 
onsistency and justice would therefore ask 
a considerable advance, not a reduction, 
alary. If the matter had been taken in 
1 when first recommended by the Princi- 
Architect . there might have been some 
on then for reducing salaries. 
Erricrency. 


rR, — Your correspondent ‘ X in last 
k’s issue, is somewhat behind the times 
n he is wondering whether the First. Com- 
sioner of Wo: s aware of the conditions 
er which the “Architectural Assistants ”’ 
k, seeing that on the 24th ult. he gave the 
y to Mr. Philip Snowden in the House of 
mons that he not only knew of the un- 
factory condition and want of statis of 
e professional men, but that “he would 
ider their claims to be put on the estab- 
ad list.’” 

he First Commissioner, of course, is not 
ame, for he relies upon the representa- 
Ss, or misrepresentations, that are made to 
by those in authority under him, and 
2e his inactivity to do justice in the part 
», “X.,” in speaking of ten yea 
ice, overlooks the fact that the class 
ied “ Architectural Assistants” (formerly 
aughtsmen*’) have only been in existence 
e February, 1907, when they started under 
new title and rule that the age limit to 
for the Civil Service Examination, then 
ty-five, be altered back to thirty, and, 
her, only those were to be retained of the 
of thirty and over whose services were 
wded as being deserving of a Technical 
‘ificate of Efficiency to be signed by their 
lediate chie 

ow at this time there were some twenty- 
- thus certified and retained, out of which 
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tion, and thus they were deprived of a pri 
lege they previously enjoyed, and the prospects 
of all the above were over. 

But the danger of preferential treatment 
again “looms large’’ ky the reply of the 
First Commissioner above referred to, who 
spoke of “those gentlemen who might be con- 
sidered eligible,” and this must be opposed 
“tooth and nail,’’ if only on account of the 
friction bound to ensue between those similarly 
certified and placed on, or not placed on, the 
stablishment. Now, if it be impossible to 
deal similarly with the entire cla: which 
includes those who have since attained the 
age of thirty, and are certified, at the very 
least it must be all the above-mentioned por- 
tion of the class—or none. Farr Puay. 


Microscopical Examination of Building 
Material. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. F. J. 
Barnes has evidently been unfortunate in his 
laboratory experimental work, which is now 
generally admitted as being a most valuable 
aid to the practical man acquainted with all 
the facts of the case. When theory apparently 
does not “square with practice ’’ it is usually 
due to incomplete knowledge of facts, or to 
the ignoring or suppressing of some of them. 
It is needless to contradict his statement that 
Portland stone has been found to withstand 
the atmosphere of Glasgow better than other 
building material, as it is generally known 
that Portland stone was used for the first 
time in Glasgow on an important scale only 

's ago, and, although it was fluated, 
ady showing signs of decay. Then 
his idea of “ seasoning *’ stone seems to corre- 
spond rather to the use of the term as applied 
to wood, an operation totally different from 
the seasoning of stone, which is generally 
taken to be what he calls “case-hardening.”’ 
The classical example of the seasoning of the 
stone of St. Paul’s for three years after 
dressing need hardly be quoted, and the 
operation of dressing after seasoning should 
yather be called “unseasoning,’’ since it re- 
moves the surface skin constituting the main 
asset of the Portland stone when seasoned. 
The somewhat ambiguous case quoted as being 
somewhat anomalous would doubtless have 
been readily explained by an examination of 
the two types of Portland stone micro- 
scopically, which has evidently not been done. 
Like most other things, there are several 
varieties of Portland stone, and there are 
perhaps even greater varieties in the hygro- 
opic conditions of the atmosphere, as well as 
in the weather experienced at the three places 
named. 

Without examining specimens of the two 
stones, both normal and after exposure to the 
action of the atmosphere in the different 
towns, it is rather difficult to say exactly why 
the difference occurs. However, it is quite 
credible that the hard, dense variety of 
roche stone, which is least affected by acid, 
may quite well be attacked severely by the 
large amount of acid in the air, favoured by 
the atmospheric conditions of Birmingham ; 
whereas, such a stone would resist the sooty 
atmosphere ,of London to a greater extent, 
and be almost immune from the physical 
erosion of the wind and rain at Portsmouth. 
On the other hand, the soft, open-grained and 
therefore porous variety now commonly 
worked would be readily broken down by the 
salt-laden breezes of Portsmouth without being 
chemically acted upon to a disastrous degree. 
This same material could conceivably get such 
a coating of soot in London as to protect it, at 
least partially, against the only moderately 
acid atmosphere of the metropolis; and the 
greater quantity of acid got from the Birming- 
hamair might be more largely1emoved from the 
open pores by moisture before serious damage 
was effected. However, this last condition is 
highly problematical, and decay would 
certainly supervene after a time. As a rule, 
anyone now concurring in the “hang theory ” 
jdea condemns himself, and confess to 
partial ignorance. J. S. Gren-Primros 


Port of London Offices Competition. 
Srr,—Adverting to the letter you were kind 
enough to publish last week, may I also, 
with your permission, ask all competitors 
to join in a request that the perspective view 
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be postponed io the final competition, and 
that the three elevations and two sections be 
reduced to one each? 

This shouid be done by or before ‘the 
16th inst. L. 


A Correction. 

Srr,—As has been said, ‘“‘ We live to learn,” 
but the letter of one of your correspondents 
tells us, I think for the first time, that the 
statue of Achilles is a memorial of the 
Crimean War. I fancy some of us recollect 
it standing where it is some years before that 
event. E. Swinren Harris, F.R.1.B.A. 


The Inventor of Portland Cement. 
Sm,—I see in the newspapers that Mr. 
I. C. Johnson, the manufacturer of Portland 
cement, is dead. He is spoken of in more 
than one paper as the inventor. 
have al understood that Joseph 
Aspdin, a brickmaker, of Leeds, was the first 
to manufacture Portland cement. _This was, 
I kelieve, in 1813. Cc. F. M. 
[ It certainly is not established that the 
late Mr. IT. C. Johnson was the inventor of 
Portland cement.—Ep.] 


Cost of Joinery. 

Srr,—f am surprised that ‘ M.’s”’ com- 
plaint ever found its way into your columns, 
and I am still more onished that J. F. 
Parker should show such infantile innocence 
as to the anonymous letters received daily 
by employers of labour on kindred subjects 
TOp Eee 

I have been a foreman or manager for 
fifteen years of a cabinet joinery works, em- 
ploying 300 to 400 men, and have my first 
tip yet to get. Under modern conditions, a 
foreman who conducted his establishment as 
Belin Wilt s would not last over the first 
quarter. I should like to ask “F. M.’’ how 
he got to know that the foreman faked the time- 
sheets, as in a modern establishment the time is 
taken each night and written up by clerks, 
not under the foreman’s supervision. I have 
had to get rid many times of the “expert and 
experienced ’’ men that“ F, M.”’ speaks of— 
men whose experience unfits them for modern 
conditions of work. In a word, a foreman 
must surround himself with the men who are 
most ductile and who will follow his lead. 

LivERPoot. 


Srr,—I should think the experience of 
“F. M.” has been very exceptional. Very 
few foremen out of the large number of that 
body composite are corrupt; there is, of 
course, the exception. It has occurred to me, 
however, more than once that the autocratic 
powers invested in foremen, by which they 
are allowed to take on or discharge men, might 
be curtailed with advantage. A-foreman is 
but human; he has his failings—quite per- 
ceptible ones sometimes. He might think to 
himself, of any particular man, “I don’t like 
that man; I’ll sack him,” and do so, and 
the man could not appeal against his treat- 
ment, there being no oné to appeal to. Or 
again, when one of his acquaintances apply 
for a job ,he might think, “'This man belongs 
to my branch; I must give him a job.’? In 
either case where does the employer’s interest 
come in? W. I. 


—_---—_—__ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Hot Water and Galvanised-Iron Cisterns. 


Srr,—The experience of your correspondent, 
“J. A. C.,?? is inte: ing in more ways than 
one. Presumably it is a closed cylinder which 
he refers to, not a cistern, as he states. There 
should be no hot water in the cistern. One 
would like to know the metal used for the 
circulating pipes. As your correspondent does 
not refer to any difficulties with them, they 
must be something different from galvan- 
ised iron. ‘There are apparently two forms 
by which he can permanently cure the com- 
plaint—either by replacing the galvanised-iron 
cylinder by a copper one, or by obtaining-a 
plant which will automatically either eliminate 
or neutralise the destroying influence in the 
water. S. Wuirmore Rosryson. , 


EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leadin 
an illustratec 


Tn Notes” (p. 664) will be found 
observations on: “Southwark i 
“ London Institution, Finsbury: 
New Examiner of Plays, and 
Artist and an Archeolog’ ; “The Mansion 
House”; “The Ki Edward Memorial, 
Liverpool’; ‘* The King Edward Memorial.” 


article this week is devoted to 
account of the town of Amalfi. 


ome, 


To the Marylebone Municipal Buildings 
Competition we devote another article, accom- 
panied by some additional plans and details 
(p. All the illustration plates this week 
are given up to the designs. 


Short notices of meetings of the following 
architectural societies will be found on p. 669 : 
“Leeds and Yorkshire Architec’ tural Soe iety ” ; 

“Nottingham Architectural Society ” ; “ Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


Book Reviews (p. 672) include: ‘* Structural 
Engineering ”’; and “‘ The Historical Growth of 
the English Parish Church.” 

In Correspondence Column (p. 672) will be 
found letters on: ‘An Apology ” ; Licro- 
scopical Examination of Building Material’ 
“Port of London Offices Competition”; ‘A 
Correction”; “The Inv entor “of Portland 
Cement ” ; ost of Joinery”; “ Licentiate 

Architectural Assistants at the 


Our: Monthly Tllustrated Re 
struction (p.675 contains 
Polyt technic” ; “The Des 
Colouring of Paper.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 680) includes : 
“ Continuity of Employment in the Building 
3 pean * ; * Prime-Cost Contr 
Projected New Buildings in the Provine g 
“ Applications under the Building Acts, 1894- 
1909,” ete. . 


A report on the condition of the Mansion 
House appears on p. 682. 


dew of Con- 
“The Regent-street 
ign of Tall Chimneys ”* ; 


Legal Column (p. 683) includes comments on: 
“Repairing Covenants in Leases ? Rom 
Precautions : Appeals to T ibunal of Appeal 

“Laying Out a New Street.’ 
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In. Law Reports (p. 684) will be found the 
following : Westminster Nuisance Ca 
© Action against Builders and Contractor: 
“The Validity of an Architect’s Certificate.” 


EE 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, DEceMBER 8. 


ee Architectural Ai tion (in the Northern 
Club).—Mr. G. M Fraser on “A Historical Tour 
in Aberdeen.” MIlustrated by lantern slides. 7.30 pam. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural C nen’s 
Society.—Mr, John Crawford on “The Duties of a 
Foreman Mason.” 


Northampton 
prize distribution. 


echnic Institute, E.C, — Annual 
30 p.m. 


Sarurpay, DecemBeEr 9, 


ed British Institute of Certified Carpenters 
Hall, London-wall, B.C.).—Annnal general 
5,30 p.m, 


Incorpora 
(Garpente 
meeting. 


Monpay, DecemBer 11. 


twral Association (combined meeting with 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club) —Mr. Alan B. Munby, 
M.A., on “Is the Texture of Materials a Fetish?” 
7.30 p.m. 


University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “The Louvre and the 
Tuileries, Paris.” 5p m. 

The Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Ass 
penters’ Hall, London-wall), — Paper by 
Dowson Adlard, 
‘Roofing, Slate 
ductions, and Practical U 8 p.m. 


Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture. Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes on “The Carbonisation of Coal’ *—TIT. 
8 p.m. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. W. A, Haviland on ‘ The 


Burden Upkeep on Ru Estates and its Relief 
under Section 69 of the Finance Act, 1910.” 5 p.m. 


ciation (Car 
Mr. F. G 


Co.) on 
ying, Pro- 


EMBER 12, 


The Institution of Civ'l ce ers (Ordinary Meeting) — 
Paper by Mr T. Ernest Stanton, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.B., 
and Mx, J. Robert Pannell 


University of London (British Musewm)—Mr. 
Fletcher on “ Origin and Evolution of the Co: 
Order.” Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 
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—Mr. W. H. Taylor, 
Law, on “The Law 
8 p.m. 


Pega Architectural Societ: 
S.I., Lic.R.LB.A., Barrist 
Rolatine to Building Schemes. 


WED: 
Junior Institution 
Electrical Enginee 


(at the Institution of 
embankment),—Lecture on 


“Steel Specifications considered Commercially,” by 
Major H. B. Strange, R.A., ret., of Sheffield, 8 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association.—Paper by Mr. 


J. Hall. 7.30 p.m. 

Tuurspay, DECEMBER 14, 
Society of Architects.—Mr. G. A, T. Middleton on 
Alexandria: Its Place in Architectural History.’ 
8 p.m. 


Conerete Institute—Mr. G. C. Workman on ‘‘Some 
Recent Works in Reinforced Concrete.’’ 8 p.m. 
1d Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. 
Chas. Paw: son on * * Manufacture of Paper, and Methods 
of Printin; 


Institution of Electrical Engincers.—Mr. A. 8. Seabrook 
on “ Residence Tariffs,” 8 p.m 
Bare aE 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Art Gallery. 

We understand that Messrs. Crouch, Butler, 
& Savage, of Birmingham, have been 
awarded the first place in this competition. 
It will be remembered that ten competitors 
in the first competition were invited to com- 


Coitatas at ner 
In the competition for cottages for the 


staff of the Cleveland Asylum Mr. T. Edwin 
Cooper, F.R.I.B.A. 
th 


the as has made 


SOT, 


following award 

and third, Mr. 
Middlesbrough. 

Second, Messrs. J. M. Bottomley & G. T. 
Wellburn, Middlesbrough. 

Twenty-three sets of plans were submited. 


EF James Forbes, of 


Society of Architects. 

ravelling Studentship of the Society 
s, open to students under twenty- 
eight years of age, on the Register of the 
Society, will be awarded in 1912 to the author 
of the best design for a town hall, to cost, 
exclusive of furniture and fittings, not more 
than 30,0007. Conditions appear in the 
December ne of the Journal, in wh are 
reproduced some of the drawings made by the 
Travelling Student for this year, Mr. J. R. 
Leathart. 


+42 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens S.W., Mr. E. 
White, Chairman, presiding 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed that loans should 
be made to borough “councils as follows 
Chelsea, 3,700. for street improvement; 
Fulham, 9,280/. for electricity undertaking ; 
Hackn’ 8171. towards the extension of an 
open space, and 4,364/. for electricity under- 
taking; Holborn, 8,000/. for street lighting; 
Southwark, 3,6307. for street improvement ; 
and Wandsworth, 4,000/. for street improve- 
ment. 

Asyiums.—Various alterations and addi- 
tions to the general storeroom at the Hanwell 
ylum are to be made, and a covered way 
has been erected at the Manor Asylum. 

Synacocur.—lIt is proposed to erect a new 
synagogue at the rear of Nos. 124 and 126, 
Green-lanes, Stoke Newington, N. 

Borter-Hovsr.—The erection of an addition 
to the boiler-house at the Ne kinger electricity 
petien, Spa-road, Bermondsey, is to be carried 
ou 

New County Hatn.—In answer to a ques- 
tion put by one of the members of the Council. 
it was stated that the Cointy Hall would 
probably ke ready for occupation in 1916. 


——_-4--—___ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Marylebone Municipal Buildings. 


E illustrate this week a detail of Mr. 
Cooper's design, which was placed 
in the competition, to which 

refer at length on pp. 665-669. 

Our second and third plates show features of 

some of the other designs. 
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LIGHTS ON VEHICLES. 


Tue attention of railway companies, carriers, 
tradesmen, and other persons concerned jg 
directed by the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis to the provisions of the Lights on 
Vehicles Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, ch. 45), which 
provides that :— 

‘* Hvery person who shall cause or permit am 
vehicle to be in any street, highway, or roa 
to which the public have access, during the 
period between one hour after sunset and ong 
hour before sunrise shall provide such vehicle 
with a lamp or lamps in proper working 
order and so constructed and capable of being 
so attached as when lighted to display to the 
front a white light visible for a reasonable 
distance. If only one lamp is so provided if 
shall be placed on the off or right side of the 
vehicle, and, if the lamp or lamps are so Come 
structed as to permit a light to be seen from 
the rear, that light shall be red. 

He shall also, if the vehicle is used for the 
purpose of carrying timber or any load pror 
jecting more than 6 ft. to the rear, provide 
the same with a lamp or lamps in proper 
working order and so constructed and capable 
of being so attached as when lighted to display: 
to the rear a red light visible for a reasonable 
distance, 

The Act will be str ictly enforced by Police, 
and offenders are liable on summary com 
viction for each and every such offence to @ 
penalty not exceeding forty shillin and i 
the case of a second or subsequent conviction 
to a penalty not exceeding five pounds.” 


————— 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 7, 1861, 


A Relic of Old Suburban London: An 
Alarum Bell. 

Ix the future years of the metropolis 
notwithstanding the rapid changes, there will 
remain various matters below the groundy 
and some above it, which will puzzle many 
hereafter. Amon, the latter we may 
mention the circular and other shaped 
plates which used to be so commonly placed 
on the fronts of houses by the different 
insurance companies. On the main coach 
roads within the metropolitan district He 
roads, which in some instances are now 
becoming green-looking, will be turned into 
paved streets ; ; and it is not improbable that 
some of the milestones may be allowed 
remain; and, in course of time, the brieh 
inscriptions will become indistinct by the 
heating of the weather, and this may lead 
to the battle of archeologists. 

Our object at present is, however, only 
to record some particulars of an object 
which, fifty or sixty years ago, was com 
monly used in the suburbs for the purpose 
of frightening thieves and prote ting life 
and property. This is the “ alarum ‘bell,” 
which was fixed in various positions Of 
those houses which stood in pleasant gardeny 
but in lonely situations; where, notwi hstand= 
ing the protection of blunderbuses and othet 
weapons, persons were not safe. There aw 
indications of these having been fixed Om 
ses which now form portions of the lines 
of stree but on examining these dwellings 
it will be found that they nave been di uuised 
in several ways, by facing, by putting im 
new windows, by concealing the roof, ete. 
in order to make them harmonise with 
their neighbours. An experienced eye will 
however, detect that these have beet 
isolated buildings, which have been standing 
at the time when there was no resident? 
within a considerable distance. 


So 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ALDWYCH SITE. 

The Melkourne correspondent of the Dail) 
Chronicie cables to that journal that the 
Federal House of Representatives has adopted 
the Government’s scheme to acquire the free 
hold, of the entire Aldwych site, at a cosb of 
364,000/., and to erect thereon a great build 
ing, seven stories high, which will include am 
exhibition hall and the headquarters of the 
High Commissioner and the six Australiat 
States. The retreat of the London County 
Council from the onerous conditions whielt 
they sought to impose four years ago has beet 
generally approved. 


Curtis GREEN, 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CONSTRUCTION. 


The Marlborough Hall in the Polytechnic. 


(Photo. by Ewart Millar, 


THE REGENT-STREET POLYTECHNIC.—II. 


\ HE back portion of the building is of 
the same general character as the old 
construction, which has been  re- 
modelled to a very considerable extent 

brought thoroughly up to date as far 
ossible. Various additions have also been 

e, and the roof over the chemistry 

ratory is a fine example of structural 

lwork. 

g. 9 includes a part plan, a part eleva- 

of the saw-tooth roof and parapet, and 

oss-section of the parapet construction. 

ill be observed that the top of the Man- 

roof is finished with heavy steel girders 
support of the roof trusses and other 
truction above. 

ich of the three saw-tooth trusses in 

e of the five spans measures 21 ft. 9 in. 

| centre to centre of the girders, along 

base of the triangle, the other two sets 
russes measuring 23 ft. 14 in. and 

» 25 in. respectiv The width of the 

tooth roof is 21 ft. 9 in. over all. 

s. 10 gives full details of the truss’ con- 

tion and requires no explanation. 

on the top of the Mansard roof a very 

panoramic view is obtained of the 
polis from the Crystal Palace on the 

1 to Hampstead and Highgate on the 

1. The eastern and western is equally 

isive, but not so picturesquely delimited 

ooded heights. Above the main cornice 
cts a lofty flag mast of steel, supplied 


[Continued from page 576. | 


By Messrs. John I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd., 
the well-known engineers and shipbuilders. 

Fig. 11 is an elevation showing one of the 
five important trusses supporting the roof 
of the chemistry laboratory. Presenting 
from below the appearance of a circular arch, 
the construction is in reality a 
exerting no appreciable thrust against the 
construction cn either side. Each truss 
measures 31 ft. 5 in. over all at the bottom, 
the semicircular intrados springs from the 
distance of 1 ft. 6 in. above floor level, and 
is struck to the radius of 14 ft. 6 in. 

‘Lhe foregoing examples of the steelwork 
in the Polytechnic building will serve to 
give an idea of the interesting nature of the 
construction, which is in every way worthy 
of the eminent firm by whom it was executed. 


Walls, Partitions, and Ornamental Work. 

For the interior partition walls the 
‘““Mack’’ fire and sound resisting slabs and 
blocks have been largely used, having been 
supplied to the general contractors by the 
patentees, Messrs. J. A. King & Co., of 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

Brick has been used chiefly in the main 
walls, faced with stone on the Regent-street 
fagade. The entrance hall is panelled 
throughout with marble, prepared and sup- 
plied by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, Lu., 
of Imperial Works, Kennington. 

The ornamental plaster work was executed 


by Messrs. G. & A. Brown, Architectural 
Ornamental Wo: Hammersmith, and the 
stained glasswork by Messrs. Campbell & 
Christmas, of St. Oswald's Studios, W. 


Ferro-Concrete Construction. 

The ferro-concrete work in the remodelled 
building consists of lioor panels, stairways, 
and a retaining wall forming the Regent- 
street front of the basement and sub-base- 
ment stories. All this work was designed 
in accordance with the Hennebique system, 
the working drawings having been prepared 
for the architect b L. G. Mouchel 
& Partners, of Westminster, and it was 
carried out by Messrs. Holloway Bros. 
(London), Ltd. 

It is scarcely necessary to occupy space by 
a description of the floors, as the Henne- 
bique type of design is familiar to most of 
our readers, and the dimensions of the floor 
panels have already been stated. 

Figs. 12 and 13 give typical details of the 
stair construction. 

Fig. 12 contains a plan and part sectional 
elevation of the main stairway wherein two 
wells are incorporated for two passenger lifts 
installed by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., 
of Falmouth-road, S.E. he landings, as 
well as the stair slopes and treads, are in 
ferro-concrete, structural details of which are 
fully shown in the drawing, as well as the 


method of anchorage between steel girders 
and the ferro-concrete wo1 

Fig. 13 is reproduced 
drawing of the stairs 
theatre, an interesting feature of the con 
struction being the cantilever landing 8 ft. 
wide with the overhang of 4 ft. 6 in. 

Fig. 14 illustrates the retaining wall along 
the front of the basement and sub-basement 
ste It is 26 ft. high and consists of a 

vertical slab; supported by 2 footing slab 
and stiffened at intervals by counterforts. 
The slender dimensions of the wall, as shown 


from a working 
from the lecture 


SSSSANSERNSEESSNNS, 


0x3) 1x7" 


I iRoof Line |, 
berate 
== 
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[ Photo, by Ewart Millar. 


The Gymnasium in the Polytechnic. 


consists of an electric motor 
worm-gearing, work- 
in an oil bath and controlling the 
ding drum. The latter is grooved to fit 
the steel wire ropes, so as to obviate undue 
wear, and the ropes are attached in such 
manner as to guard against slip. 

The cage and balance weight are suspended 
by four ropes, each of more than suflicient 
tensile anon to sustain the entire load 
with an ample factor of safety; but in addi- 
tion a safety device is fixed to the under 
side of the cage, the apparatus including 
grips which engage the vertical runners in the 
event of undue stretching or failure of the 
ropes. A commendable feature of this safety 


The gearing 
dir connected to 


Fig. 9.. Saw-Tooth Roof and Parapet. 


in the drawing, sufficiently indicate the great 
saving of space effected by walls of this 
type, another important consideration being 
the avoidance of useless dead weight, which 
in mass concrete retaining walls of the ordi- 
nary kind impose unnecessary and objection- 
able load on the soil. . 


Electric Lifts. 


Each of the Waygood lifts mentioned above 
extends from the ground floor to the fifth 
fioor, and able of raising eight persons 
at the speed of 150 ft. per minute. The 
passenger car has hardwood panelling, domed 
top, and is fitted with mirrors inside, 
altogether presenting a handsome appearance. 


gear is that its action is purely mechani 
and does not depend upon the operation 
springs. 

The lift is controlled by means of a sm 
handle in the car, the handle being fitted 
that unless held in the required position” 
will automatically revert to the central poi 
and cause the lift to stop. Another advanta 
is that the handle can be detached, th 
enabling the attendant to take it away in @ 
he should have to leave the car for a 
reason, and so make it impossible for 1 
authorised persons to start the cage. 1 
controller is provided with up and do 
circuit breakers operated by solenoids a 
fitted with a magnetic cut-out to minim 


Fig. 10. Details of Saw-Tooth Roof Truss. 
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Fig. 11. Arched Truss in Roof over Chemistry Laboratory. 


3. Operations ave conducted through a to damage it. Tall chimneys ought to be Height.—In designing a tall chimney it is 
tat working. so that it is quite auto- designed upon scientific principl o that desirable first to know what height to make it. 


in cutting out resistances at a fixed there is an absolute guarantee for their stability, Forty-five feet is an ordinary height to serve 
independently of the way the handle . and in the following paper the author desires two steam boilers, but in some towns, as Man- 
sd in the car. The whole apparatus is to elucidate these principles. chester and Leeds, 90 ft. is the minimum 
ted on a slate panel, and arranged so 
all parts are readily « sible. 
e gearing and controlling devices are 
d on a bed-plate, bringing all the 
i y together, and thereby obviating 
y for trip switches in the lift shaft 
implifying the wiring. 
addition to the passenger lifts, the build- 
s equipped with a hand-power e 
having a platform 14 ft. g by 
10 in. wide, and capable of raising loads 
2tons. The platform is strongly built, 
g a steel frame covered with timber. 
platform guide runners are of channel 
fixed to the walls by wrought-iron 
ets, and the lift is operated by a double- 
ase crab fitted with a powerful lever 
This lift, providing means of com- 
sation between the ground floor, base- 
and sub-basement, will enable the staff 
onvey new machinery and _ testing 
mces into the engineering workshops, 
8 ample size makes it available for the 
r treatment of large motor-cars should 
on arise. 


HE DESIGN OF TALL 
CHIMNEYS. 


MEETING of the Society of Engineers 
porated) was held at the Institution of 
ical Engineers, Victoria-embankment, 
on Monday, when Mr. Henry Adams, 
.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., F.8.I., read a paper 
the Design of Tall Chimneys.” In his 
cs he sa’ 
chitects in the course of their practice 
requently to furnish designs for special 
ictions, and, although they sometimes 
the sensible course of calling to their aid 
vices of an expert, they more frequently 
mt what they think ought to do, and 
sponsibility upon the contractor. 
sent condition of general knowledge 
ie subject of stability of tall chimneys \ 
kingly shown in connexion with the ‘a 
nich shaft. This was designed to with- ett : 
a wind pressure of 160 lb. per square r re 
Professor Rankine calculated that it 

stand only 70 lb. per square foot, while 

. J. Hutton, a later writer, estimated 

wind pressure of only 32 lb. per square 

er the whole height would be sufficient Fig. 12. Main Stairway: Plan showing Passenger Lift Wells. 
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allowed. They are sometimes proportioned for 
height ac sording to the coal burnt per week of 
fifty-six hours, thus :— 


4 tons per weel 5 ft. high. 


26 Maes 
cating tae 7 
150}, - 


Another rule is to make the height of the 
chimney three times length of boiler plus twice 
distance of furthest boiler to chimney. This 
allows 1 ft. of height for every foot the gases 
travel round the boiler and 2 ft. of height 
for every foot of external flue. And, again, 
a round chimney should not exceed twenty-five 


+imes its internal diameter in height. In many 
modern power-stations Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers and Green’s economisers are used ; 


IS 


what is saved in obstruction in the boilers 
lost in the economisers, so that no material 
difference arises, but the chimney-shafts are, as 
a tule, only from 75 ft. to 100 ft. high and of 
very large ‘sectional area. For chemical works, 
or where poisonous fumes are emitted, they 
should be higher than for ordinary steam 
boilers, in order to disperse the fumes at such 
a height that they may be diluted to a harmless 
condition by the time they reach the ground. 

Shape.—The necessary ctional area being 
obtaine i should next be decided whether the 
chimney is to be round, octagonal, or square. 
It is eserves acknowledged that circular 
chimnevs have the best appearance, at least 
above the pedestal, which is usually square, and 
from which the circular part springs by 
broached angles. Octagonal chimneys have the 
next best effect, some even consider that they 
are more sightly than round chimneys, while 
square chimneys always look more or less 
heavy and are only suitable for short stacks of 
large area, such as are erally used in modern 
central station work. ‘The circular chimney is 
most efficient for area, as it takes the least 
material and there are no angles in which soot 
may cling, but with any chimney it is desirable 
sto add 2 in. all round to the calculated minimum 
area to allow for friction. Octagonal chimneys 
require special bricks for the angles in alternate 
courses, to produce the best work 


ge! 


PLAN 
VIEW FROM ABOVE 


Stairs from Lecture Theatre in the Polytechnic. 
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Wind Presswre.—The comparative efficien 
according to the shape of cross-section m 
also be considered from the point of view 
obstruction to the wind, that which offers 
greatest obstruction requiring the great 
stability or quantity of material apart im 
other considerations. It is not yet definit 
settled what is the pressure of the wind upor 
plane surface due to iven velocity, and § 
less is known of the effect upon a surface inelit 
to its direction. We shall generally be qu 
safe, howe if we allow for ordinary purpo 
a pressure of lb. or $ cwt. per square fi 
on a plane surface normal to the direction 
the wind, and even half of this may 
sufficient in many cases. When we come 
fix the value of these figures against an inchi 
or curved surface we tind much differeneé 
opinion and no sufficient experimental eviden 

A formula reeing closely with Hutto 
experiments 


P = ap (sing) 184008 @ 


where P total 


sure in pounds, 
nriace in square feet, 

i! ure pounds per square ft 
angle of incidence, 
and this is the basis of the majority of tal 
of effective pressures ; but Hutton experimen 
on a surface only 22 Sq. in. area, which was 
small to be of much practical value. 
Some years ago the author suggested 
able allowance according to the width 
ht of the structure, which would cover 
's and be more in accordance with mod 


Ga 


experiments. His empirical formula for] 
purpose is now :— 
log p = 1°125 + 0°32 log h — 0°12 log w 


where p = ulimate wind pressure in pounds persq 
feet necessary to be allowed tor ugail 
plane surface normal to the wind ; 
h = height in feet of centre of y of Sur 
considered, above grounu leve 
-wiuth in feet of part to be taken ag 
surface ; 
and when the surface is inclined at @ deg 
to the direction of the wind, the ultim 
pressure normal to the surface may be take 
= p sin @, or its effect in the same directiOr 
the wind = p sin* 6. 
ssure on Square Chimney.—A sq 
chimney will give the same resistance whe 
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Fig. 14: Section of Retaining Wall in the Polytechnic. 
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- the wind or standing diagonally to its 
ion, the greater area of the inclined 
e and the reduced pressure upon it making 
ume total as the flat side under the full 
re. 

ssure on Circular Chimney.—With circular 
leys a very serious difference of opinion 
as to the effective pressure of the wind, 
own by the following list of multipliers 
mended : 


nkine 


Professor Hutton 


SS ° 


Adams 


ssure on Octagonal Chimney.—An octagonal 
y has two extreme positions with regard 
2 wind, viz., when it is acting directly 
i one face and when acting directly 
t one edge. For the former case the 
r’s multiplier would be 0°83 and for the 


82; there is not much difference, but 
atter coefficient gives rather the higher 
as it is taken against the width over 


In April, 1902, 
ued regulations for 
tacks. Square 
nd pressure of 
the centre of 


ian Government Ru 
russian Government iss 
onstruction of chimne 
‘to be designed for a w: 
». per square foot, with 
reat the centre of gravity of diametral 
al plane. Octagonal stacks, 71 per cent. 
e above pressure, and circular stacks, 
‘cent. (Engin q Record). 

ckness of Brickwor Up to 150 ft. high 
ft. inside diameter the top length is 
uly one brick (9 in.) thick; above that 
or diameter the top length should be 
rick and a half thick, and the thickness 
[ be increased by a 44-in. set-off at every 
below the top. The outlet at top and 
roat or internal diameter at each set-off 
| be of the calculated size to give the 
ary area plus allowance for friction. 
imes one hears it recommended that the 
i the chimney should be contracted, to 
the expulsion of ‘the gases at a greater 
iy and so to prevent down draught. It 
1 also that as the gases cool in their 
e up the chimney they require a smaller 
1al area to keep the velocity uniform. In 
] no attention is paid to either of these 
9s and the section is kept as uniform as 
her requirements will permit. 

er.—If the diameter of the throat is kept 
m and a 44-in. set-off occurs at every 
; the intermediate portions being 
m thickn a batter of 1 in 53°33 will 
ven, but the London County Council 
on a minimum batter of 1 in 48 = 24 in. 
t., and besides that it will be requisite in 
ases to provide a firebrick lining for at 
the bottom 15 ft. or 20 ft., having a 
ess of 4} in. and a clear space from the 
brickwork of 14 in. to 2 in., necessitating 
greater batter. 

nney-Cap.—The chimney-cap or cornice, 
London County Council rules, must not 
; more than the thickness of the brick- 
1pon which it rests. It may be of cast- 
asings bolted together and filled with 
ork ; or of granite or other good weather- 
me, the separate blocks being cramped 
sr with galvanised-iron cramps, or with 
1 hoop sunk into the top and protected 
ement ; or of brickwork in cement. 

neter at Base.—There is also an important 
the London County Council which says 
vidth of a shaft at the base, if square on 
lust be at least one-tenth, and if circular 
in, at least one-twelfth of the total 


brick Lining—The firebrick lining must 
rely self-supporting and have a clear 
behind, to allow for expansion and 
stion independently of the main structure, 
would be prevented if dirt and dust were 
behind it. It is therefore necessary to 
the top of the space by an over-sailing 
of ; built out from the inside of 
ain protecting the space, but 


ig a clearance above the lining of } in. 
ry 5 ft. of its height, to permit of its 


ion when heated. ‘The average height of 
ning’ is + height of shaft + 10 ft. A 
mn height is 20 ft. and thickness 43 in. ; 


f greater height it is necessary to make 
wer part 9 in. thick. No air bricks 
be inserted in the outer wall, as is 
mes done with the idea of cooling the 
ace, any such openings being very 


The only possible 


ental to the draught. 
should be 


yr air to the chimney-shaft 
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through the fire-bars or over the surface of the 
incandescent fuel. 

The smoke inspectors of the London County 
Council have lately recommended openings into 
the chimney-shafts near the bottom to reduce 
the smoke nuisance. The real effect is to 
dilute the smoke with air before it reaches the 
chimney-top so that it is not so black when 
expelled, but it does not reduce the actual 
amount of carbon emitted except so far as it 
tends to spoil the draught and so to reduce the 
fuel consumption and boiler efficiency. 

Stability. Having drawn out the vertical 
section to suit the conditions, it will be essential 
to test the stability by calculation, but this is 
a somewhat complex matter and requires some 
preliminary data that will now be dealt with. 

Materials and Weight.—The weight of each 
portion of the shaft, 7.¢., between each set-off, 
should be obtained separately so that the 
figures can be used singly or together. The 
weight will depend much upon the 
material. Many ct shafts are built of 
ordinary stock bricks and ground stone-lime 
mortar, and may be taken at 112 lb. per cubic 
foot. Others are built of solid machine-pressed 
bricks and lias lime mortar, and may be taken 
at 126 Ib. per cubic foot. Some builders prefer 
perforated radial bricks and Portland cement 
mortar, weighing, say, about 100 lb. per cubic 
foot. Others consider that cement is too un- 
yielding and that a shaft has greater ultimate 


stability if it sways slightly in a gale, which 
they fear the use of cement mortar m 
prevent. The bond usually adopted is one 


course of headers to four cou 


of stretchers, 
but sometimes tall chimne ilt i i 


bond, and occasionally in all headers. 
Tal. Chimneys 
esistance areas of different sections 
im 
Flgeral 


FIC, 4 FIG. 6 
Safe Load on Material.—Assuming best 

workmanship and material, the maximum safe 

load may be taken as follow: ng about 

50 per cent. higher than would be allowed for 

live loads or inferior conditions :— 

Tons per foot s 
Compr 


Granite .,. 


Portland and ‘compact limestone 
Hard e 15 
Blue bi 12 
Stock 1 

” 8 

. 5 6 
Cement concrete 6 tol 9 


Deep clay 
than 10 ft. 
and compact x ; 

Made ground rammed in layers... ibs 


Tons per foot super. 


G lime mo? (1 to 2 
Lias lime mortar (1 to 
Portland cement mortar (1 to 3) 


Foundation.—It is important to note that a 
tall chimney should stand on an independent 
foundation in order that the settlement, or 
compression of the soil, may be uniform. When 
a‘chimney is built close alongside a boiler-house, 
or within the four walls of a warehouse, it is 
sometimes. placed on an extension of the other 
foundations and bonded in with other work, 
but this invariably leads to unequal settlement 
and subsequent cracks in the brickwork. It is 
evident that an ideal site would be on virgin 
soil of uniform character, preferably firm gravel, 
and not over old excavations, or a filled-in 
watercourse, or over old shaft workings, 
although all these positions have been adopted 


from carelessn: 

Principles of —The principles of 
stability canbe: ‘be illustrated by taking a 
solid square brick pier, say, 3 ft. square and 


30 ft. high, weighing 1 cwt. per cubic foot, 


The total weight will be :— 


3 x 3 x 30 x 1 = 270 ew 


The area of bast 


The mean pressure on b: t. per square foot. 
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The resultant of the weight of all the parts: 

ses vertically through the centre of gravity 
and cuts the centre of the base. 
If the wind be assumed to blow horizontally 
against one side the effect will be collected at 
the centre of the face and act with a leverage 
of half the height, and the resultant of the 
two forces P and W_ will gradually approach 
the outer edge of the base as the wind pressure 
increa: 

Application to Chimney-Shafts—The reason 
we have considered the stability of the plain 
brick pier is that we shall be able to deal with 
complex _chimney-shafts the more readily. 
Nearly all the different forms of bed joint can 
be reduced to a few simple diagrams. These 
are collected together in Figs. 1 to 6, the 
shaded part beir ; area, or measure 
of effective resistance, of each. Another form 
of section may occasionally be found, viz., 
square with two buttresses on each face, the 
istance area of which would be found in a 
similar manner to the preceding, and the 
centre of gravity would be found experimentally 
by cutting out the area in drawing-paper and 
suspending it from two points. These 
portions have been described as res 
areas, although they correspond exactly with 
the inertia areas for a neutral axis coinciding 
with one edge. The re that in calcula- 


tion account is taken of the actual conditions, 
viz., a uniformly distributed load, and a bending 


moment producing compression on one side and 
tension on the other side of a neutral axis 
passing through the centre of gravity of the 
section.” 


COLOURING OF PAPER. 


Mr. E. Hev: describing 1ecent de- 
velopments in the decoration of paper, refers 


to great advances from an artistic stand- 
point, the aim being to avoid sharply- 
defined patterns and to effect the tasteful 
blending of the different colours in har- 
mony with the structure of the paper. It 
is this structure which governs the diffusion 


, and the different varieties of 
materials develop different types of 

The effects obtained vary with the 
ss of application of the colouring matter ; 
sometimes this is applied in the form of clear 
solutions of dyestuffs, sometimes in the form of 
separately dyed fibres of a different nature from 
the body of the paper—e.g., mechanical or 
chemical wood pulps, sawdust, ramie, or even 
pieces of dyed paper stamped out, suspended in 
water, and allowed to flow on the surface of 
the wet paper on the wire of the machine. 
When solutions .of dyestuff are used their 
penetration and diffusion depends on the 
position on the wire at which they are 
applied—2.e., on the amount of water present 


of the colou 
fibrous 


at that particular moment in the body pulp 
in the course of formation of the web. In 
the manufacture of ‘“ Phidias*’ or ‘‘ Marmo- 
rella”’ papers solutions of different dyestuffs 


are run on the surface, diffusing to a certain 
xtent, but retaining the form of straight 
stripes. These stripes are made way. y by the 
to-and-fro motion of strips of felt moved side- 
ways by means of an eccentric. In the 
“Girrhus Relief” paper the manufacture is. 
based on the fact that the drained surface of a. 
free beaten pulp on the machine wire is naturally 
irregular, being composed of elevations and. 
hollows. Acros this uneven surface are 
sprayed horizontally solutions of dyestuffs, 
which is taken up by the sides of the elevations. 
on the surface and misses the hollows, creating a 
ef effect. When the paper is smoothed out 
the actual relief vanishes and the paper becomes 
flat, but the colour relief remains. The surface 
of the pulp may be made irregular by drops 
of water, forming “craters,” or regular relief 
patterns may be impressed by a coarse dandy 
roll on the surface of the paper before spraying 
on the colour, and when this is applied the 
pattern of the dandy roll remains on the 
finished paper in the form of a colour-relief. 

‘Terrazzo paper” is made by first applying a 
uniform layer of colour by means of a felt roll 
to the surface of the moist web on the wire, and 
then spr. s water on the coloured surface— 
the surface layer is thus disturbed and forms 
pale patches’ with dark edges. stly, the 
Bune mentions a method of producing patterns 
by allowing a differently coloured fibrous pulp 
to flow on the paper machine wire through a 
stencilled wire sieve, so that the applied pulp 
reproduces the patterns of the stencil before 
the body pulp is applied. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


PRIME-COST CONTRACTS. 


LARGE number of buildings are being 
“A erected to-day on what may be called 
- a prime-cost basis, and, as the tendency 

to enter into contracts on these lines 

appears to be on the increase, a discussion of 
the system may be useful. The usual agree- 
ment is one whereby the contractor epts the 
actual prime cost of the building to him with 
a percentage addition for both establishment 
charges and profit, the building owner being 
allowed free access to his books and a clerk of 
the works being appointed by him to check 
the works. The 


time, materials, et¢., on Th 
advocates of the system contend that it is 
perfectly fair to both parties, as the building 


owner pays for neither more nor less than he 
i ‘and that there is no incentive to 
scamping. Now it is well known that on a job 
where there is no lump sum contract there is 
always a strong tendency to slackness on the 
part of the workmen which the contractor 
finds very difficult to check. The 
the building trade is very much 
any respectable contractor has a reputation to 
keep up, and has a great deal to lose if his 
work is condemned. What scamping there is 
is generally the work of an over-zealous fore- 
man. All owners like to know, and it is essential 
that most should know, the cost of the building 
before they commence work; but under the 
prime-cost system this first ¢ is usually 
a 1 at by a rough method of cubing or 
practically by guesswork, which is extremely 
likely to lead to disappointment on the com- 
pletion of the buildin; The drafting of these 
contracts requires considerable care if they are 
to be made fair to both parties, and the follow- 
ing are a few points that may Ww ell be considered. 
There are two opinions as to what plish- 
ment charges are—one is that they represent, in 
addition to rents, ete., only the clerical w ork in 
the office, the other that they include in 
addition to this the time for yard supervision 
and yard and outside foremen. 

Again, what prime cost really is raises several 
questions—the method of the adjusting of 
trade and cash discounts must be agreed upon. 
The question as to whether ffolding, plant, 
tools, ete., should be taken by hire, by deprecia- 
tion, or as an establishment charge is important, 
also the running cost of machinery at the 

Again, how are goods taken out of 
stock to be charged? For instance, a con- 
tractor on a lump sum contract for digging 
finds sand, which he carts into his yard, and 
again delivers to his prime-cost job : how is this 
to be charged? Also, if he buys for stock in 
bulk at a low price, anticipating a » which 
he realises, is the prime-cost charge to be made 
at the market value or at the price the con- 
tractor bought at ? There are many other items 
which will occur to the reader that must be 
settled between the contractor and surveyor 
before a definite and fair prime-cost contract 
can be agreed upon. 
CEMENT. 

Mr. Berrram Buounr delivered his second 
lecture on “Cement” at King’s College on 
Friday, 1, before the Institute of 

s or Raphael Meldola, F.R.S. 
ing the chair. Proceed- 
ing to the more prac details of his subject, 
Mr. Blount pointed out that owing to our 
limited knowledge of the chemistry of cement 
it is necessary to resort to tests of a phy: 1 
and mechanical nature in order that the user 
may be able to satisfy himself that the product 
he employs will meet the demands laid upon it. 
From their very nature such tests must be 
arbit and to ensure uniformity they must 
be carried out under standard conditions which 
will sat the requirements of the consumer, 
and not lay too heavy a burden on the producer. 
Mr. Blount was assisted by Mr. Gillett, who 
demonstrated the method of mixing the cement 
to be examined, on which so much of the 
reliability of the tests depends—a point which 
s illustrated by the story of a firm who 
undertook to subject a cement to mechanical 
tests and reported that a briquette had been 
made and had been found to contain a large 


Since cement is not deliber- 
tension it would appear at 
first sight to be more logical to appraise its 
mechanic strength by compressive rather 
than tensile tests; but as all the tests are 
merely used as a basis for comparison, and the 
errors inherent in compression tes r 
invalidate the results, it has become customary 
to omit them in favour of tensile tests of either 
the neat cement or of mixtures of cement and. 
sand of a given degree of fineness. Much 
prominence has been given to the advantages of 
testing mixtures of cement and sand, on the 
ground that such a method approximates more 
closely to the conditions obtaining in actual 
practice, whilst on the other hand it can equally 
be urged that the nd prescribed by any 
standard specification will differ widely both in 
size and shape from the aggregate usually 
employed on a commercial scale. For the user 
of cement the question of soundness, 4.¢., the 
property of remaining constant and unalterable 
in volume, must always be of paramount 
importance, and justifies the decision of the 
British Standards Committee in adhering to the 
simple Le Chatelier test, which has not in- 
frequently been subjected to severe and rather 
adverse criticism in some countries. The 
methods prescribed in the standard specifica- 
tions of to-day are virtually the same as those 
laid down some seven years ago, and the quality 
and uniformity of the modern product have 
been so well maintained that almost the only 
alterations have been in the direction of in- 
stringency, without thereby laying an 
ur onable task upon the producer. ‘The in- 
formation obtained from the ordinary phy: 
and mechanical tests is sufficient for z 
purposes, and probably will not be us 
augmented until some methods are dev 
determining the proximate composition of 
cement and the setting time of concrete. That 
the former of these has not yet been realised 
shown by the fact that, in spite of numerous 
attempts, no reliable method exists of ascertain- 
ing the content of so-called “free lime” in 
cement. 

Turning to the economic side of the subject, 
it was pointed out that mainly through the 
introduction of the rotary kiln the cost of 
production of Portland cement had been so far 
reduced as to render possible the application of 
the material to uses in which lime had previously 
held the field, so that at the present time a 
limit can hardly be set to its sphere of useful- 
ny It was shown that whilst theoretically 
concrete should weigh about 162 lb. per cubic 
foot, the figures found in practice rarely exceeds 
140 lb., or, in other words, about 14 per cent. 
consists of voids—a fact not to be ignored by 
engineers. This consideration at once st is 
the possibility of increased economy in con- 
struction by using every endeavour to make 
concrete denser and consequently more 
efficient. Not only may a saving of mate 
he effected thereby, but a further advantage 
is gained from the fact that the denser product 
will be less pervious, and better able to resist 
the action of water. It must be borne in mind 
that water continually exerts a solvent action 
on cement, and it is obvious that the life of 
the concrete depends in a large degree on its 
power of resisting penetration. 

For structures of concrete exposed to the 
action of water the liberal use of cement is an 
obvious means of securing imperviousness ; but 
the employment of some substance, e¢.g., of the 
ic class, which will combine with the 
drated lime set free in the process of setting 
of cement, is perhaps not so common, In the 
selection of a suitable 2 ate not only must 
its texture be taken into consideration, but also 
the possibility of any chemical action that it 
may exert in the concrete ; thus débris containing 
sulphates or easily decomposable silicates is 
unsuitable. So much has been said of the 
danger of “magnesia in cement” that the 
genie llores nas been reduced to quite a 

0 igure. Undoubtedly there has been con- 
siderable confusion over this point ; the presence 
of magnesium compounds in structures that 
have failed under sea-water conditions was 
really due not to the presence of magnesium 
compounds in the original cement, but to the 
formation of magnesium hydroxide by the 


number of voids. 
ately used under 


reaction of the magnesium salts in sea-wWat 
with the lime compounds of the cement. 

After thus outlining a few of the intrigs 
problems that may be presented to the techni 
adviser Mr. Blount sketched out a course 
training for those who intended to specialise 
the subject. After a broad elementary edit 
tion he insisted on a sound general knowled 
of chem supplemented, if possible, by si 
mechanical and engineering training, bet 
attempting to proceed to a post-graduate ta 
ing in the chemistry of cement. This 
be gained in a laboratory within easy reach 
some centre of the industry where access 
works can be obtained, in order that the stude 
may be able to free himself from the sm 
det of laboratory practice and grasp 1 
broad principles, technological and econom 
that underlie success in any chemi 
manufacture. 

In conclusion, Mr. Blount briefly review 
the present position of our knowledge of 1 
chemistry of cement, and paid a high tribj 
to the valuable results achieved many ye 
ago by Le Chatelicr, which remain but sligh 
modified to-day. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the lectu 
and to King’s College for the use of the leet 
theatre, Professor Meldola expressed the opim 
that the Institute had made a very good St 
with the new scheme of lectures, one of] 
principal objects of which was to bring ser 
students and young members into perso 
contact with “acknowledged authorities 
various subjects, and he mentioned that” 
lectures would be published. 


a 


CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMED 
IN THE BUILDING TRADE: 


Wr have received the following letter fi 


Mr. F. J. Gay 
“Tt is no longer a secret that the works 
are considering the advisability of a si 


for incréased wages. All “in the know “@ 
realise and agree that, as the trade is at 
lowest ebb, a more inopportune moment 
not be chosen. It is recognised that ther 
much to argue in favour of the operat 
considering the increased cost of living, @ 
but I fear a strike will not remedy the® 
but distinctly aggravate same. 

Yours not being a political paper, IL do 
propose to advance a theory as to the ¢a 
and remedy of the bad trade, but the™ 
yemains, in spite of the Board of Ti 
returns. 

Fortunately, the building trade operat 
are gifted with more of “God’s greatest § 
common sense,” than most other work 
and 1 would suggest for the workers’ ¢ 
sideration this theory 

Should they by force succeed in obtain 
say, 1s. per hour, the effect on the alre 
bad state of trade will be to make same 
tinctly worse. Consequently, whereas 2 
say, ten out of twelve men are employe 
103d. per hour, I venture to think the 
will be reduced to about six at the incre 
rate; therefore collectively they will 
worse off. 

The state of trade, and keen competi 
also, outside of our trade has necessitate 

faster pace than hitherto, and | 


much fas 
naturally the workmen resent the argum 
of “Hurry up, and when you “have finis 
you get the sack.” 

J suggest for consideration, and mé 
improvement, the following scheme to com 
that evil :— 

Each firm of standing, while unable 
anticipate the number of workmen to he 
ployed, could register sufficient good, elig 
men on the “staff,” and when one fore 
pays off men they could be transferret 
another foreman; any extra or casual lal 
could be taken on to fill up, and im 
course, as circumstances permit, the cas 
could be transferred to the regular staff. 

This, in a small measure, is carried ou 
every job, as witness the fact that_ 
foreman has his “followers’’; but per 
some more able builder could formulal 
better scheme to remedy the evil referred 
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GES IN THE BRISTOL BUILDING 
TRADE. 
ig Bristol Masier Builders’ Association 


se the rate of builders’ 
urers to 63d. per hour, to come into 
ation on January 1 next. This decision 
been arrived at on account of the small 
earnings of these men, due to the 
‘asingly ial nature of their employ- 
f and the loss of time through inclement 
her. The arrangement does not affect 
urers employed in the yard and paid a 
lar weekly wage, or lads or old men, who 
to be subject to mutual arrangement as 
resent, It should be pointed out that the 
mm. the advance is not to take effect imme- 
ly is that such a course would constitute 
vere tax upon those builders who are 
ged pon contract work, and who have 
d their tenders upon existing rates of pay. 
stol Times. 


» decided to incre 


age 


ENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
NEW CHURCH, LAUNCESTON. 
is new Roman Catholic Church has been 


ed at a cost of about 2,000/. from the 
ms of the late Mr. Arthur Langdon, 
The building consists of a nave and 


uary, and a small memorial chapel on the 
. side. It resembles in many details the 
edral at Westminster. 


MAINDEE CHURCH EXTENSION. 
e extension to. St. John’s Chureb, 
ideo, have been carried out at a cost of 
under the supervision of Mr. J. Coates 
architect, of Cardiff. The contract was 


ed out by Mr. W. A. Linton, builder, 
ewport. 

NEW SCHOOL, FAR GHAM. 
» Gorringe Memorial School has been 
ad at a cost of about 5,000/., by Messrs. 


Jwen & Son, builders, of I 
Edward Finn, A.R.I.B.A., was the archi. 
and was assisted by Mr. Robinson, the 
tect to the Kent Education Committee. 


rnborough. 


NEW POLICE COURT, BARGO 
nshole, of Ba 


aD. 


George K 
fect for this building, 
sd at a cost of 2.3002. The court-room 
seat 150 persons, and the contract was 
cd out by Messrs. Williams & Sons, of 
Tredega 


goed, is the 
which has been 


TRADE NEWS. 
Sanitary Hospital, Boscombe, is being 


with four of D. O. Boyd’s single fire 
Stoves with ascending flues, supplied by 


O’Brien, Thomas, & Co. Upper 
street, London, E.C., and ‘Excelsior 
South Bermondsey. 

school is being built at the 


Headquarters, K 
E. A. Roome 
Pine hall street, H.C and 


ng’s-road, 
& Co., of 


Homerton, 


ler the direction of Mr. H. R. 
nst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), 
cing Boyle’s latest patent * air-pump * 

ators and air inlets, has been applied to 
awn Hall, Pembroke. 
additions to the Infirmary, Colches: 
ng supplied with Shorland’s w 


Crabb, 
Pembroke, 


uting patent Manchester stoves with 
ding smoke-flues by Me IDY Tl 
md & Brother, Lid., of Failsworth, 


lester. 
towns of Penge and Mitcham haye been 


led with Mer: weather's petrol-driven 
fire-engine, with “ Hatfield’? recipro- 
pump. The Penge engine will have a 


ng capacity of 350 gallons per minute. 


2 case of Mitcham a $00-gallon engine 
en selected. It is twenty-seven years ago 
the Mitcham Fire Brigade ~ obtained 


sting horse-drawn steam fire-engine. 
the Merryweather direct-acting type 


still in ser 


ict 


LICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
LDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


fuesday’s meeting of the London County 
1, the following applications under the 


n Building Acts were dealt with, the 
of the applicants being given in 

heses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

ney, Central.—Erection of a building 
he site of Nos. 538 and 540, Kingsland- 

Tackney ( W. Watson for Mr. M. G. 

g and Mr. H. P. Grange).—Consent. 
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Hammersmith.— ‘Erection of buildings 
the site of Nos, 18, 20, and 22, Quee 
Hammersmith (Messrs. a 8. Quilter 
Consent. 

Islington, 
in front of 
(Messrs. Driver 

Kensington, 


upon 
ae eet, 


South.—Projecting one-story shop 
0. 288, Upper-strect, Islington 
Jonas, & Co.).—Consent. 

uth.—Covered way in front of 


No. ft. Victoria-road, South Kensington 
& Sons for Mr. J. R. 
Kensington, South. —Projecting glass and 


mn at No. Fulham-road, Kensing- 
J Offord & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 
of a building on the 
southern side of rington-hill, Lewisham, 
with a flank next to ate eas (Mr. J. P. 
Glanville).—Consent. 
Norwood.—Porches, _ oriel 
eboards to three houses on 
side of Cornwall-road, Brixton 
Wakeford & Sons for Messrs. J. 
Consent. 
St. George, 


metal s 


windows, and 
the southern 
(Messrs. H. 
& R. Bax).— 


Hanover-square.—Erection of a 


building upon the site of Belgrave Chapel on 
the north-western side of Halkin-street, West- 
minster (Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons and 


bi CnEeas vee 
HLast.—Erection of a building 


Colls & Sons. 
St. Pancras, 


on the southern side of Clifton-road, St. 
Pancr to abut upon the north- eastern side 
of Clifton-villas (Messrs. James Laycock & 
Bellamy for Mess Jones Brothers (Hollo- 


way), Ltd.)—Consent, 


Wandsworth.—House on the southern side 


of Woodbourne-avenue, Streatham (Messrs. 
Holliday & Stanger).—Consent. 
Woolwich.—Kight houses on the southern 
side of Dunv gan-road, Eltham (Mr. J. J. 
Bassett).—Consent. 
Width of Way. 
Hamnpstead.—Addition to No. 57, Belsize- 
lane, Hampstead (Mr. F. Adcock for Mr. F. 


Hodeson).—Consent. 
Width of Way und Lines of Frontage. 
Hammersmith.+— 
the rear of No. 117, Goldhawk-road, Hammer- 
smith, abutting upon the eastern side of 
Avenue-road (Messrs. G. Elkington & Son for 
the Avenue’ Property Company,  Ltd.).— 
Refusal. 

St. Pancras, North.—Projections in advance 
of a proposed church on the southern side of 
Preston-street, Kentish Town (Mr. E. C. Shear- 
man for the Rev. Gordon Smythe).—Refusal. 

Woolwich.—Addition to a steel and iron 
building at the premises of the London Flambo 
Fuel Company, Ltd. (Mr. J. M. Kennard for 
the London Flambo Fuel Company).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Temporary wood and iron addi- 
tions at the premises of the London Flambo 
Fuel Company upon a site on the western 
side of a footpath leading northwards from 
Gallions railway-station, Beckton, North Wool- 
wich (Mr. J. M. Kennard for the London 
Flambo Fuel Company).—Consent. 


Billiard-room addition at 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Hammersmith.—Iron shed and a wood and 
iron lean-to addition thereto on the southern 
side of Down-place, Hammersmith (Messrs. 
B. Bailey & Co.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


gla Betudio 
shop at 269, 

Telashorn & 
Rowlandson, 


Hackney, Central.—Wood and 
on the roof of the one-story 
Mare-strect, Hackney (Mess 
Whitehead for Messrs. Hodson, 
& Hodson).—Refusal. 

St. Puneras, West.—Temporary wood and 
iron buildings upon a site over the London and 
North-Wes Railway on the south-western 
side of Delancey-street, St. Pancras, and the 
omission of a | of. concrete over the sites 
of the said buildi (Messrs. Dolman & 
Pearce).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Chelsea.—Building upon the space at the 
rear of No. 214, Pavilion-road, Chelsea (Mr. 
J. Hudson).—Consent 


Vorth.—Erection of a building 


Kensington, 


upon the site of No. 13a, Pembridge- place, 
Kensington, with an irregular open space at 
the rear (Mr. J. §. Beard for Sir W. E. 


Cooper and others).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Hrection of 
buildings upon the site of Nos. 55, 56, and 57, 
Grosvenor treet, and No. 24, Davies-street, 
Westminster, so far as relates to the erection 
of additions to the corn building (Mr. BE. 
Wimperis for Lieut.-Col. Clifford Probyn).— 
Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Building. 


Peckham.—Retention of No. 60, Rye-lane, 
Peckham, without an open space at the rear 
exclusively belonging thereto (Mr. F. E. B. 
Blanc for the South-Eastern Electric Theatres, 
Lid.).—Consent. 
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Separation and Alteration of Building. 
Strand.—Alterations and additions at No. 7, 


Cork-street Westminster (Mr. H. Cubitt for 
Mrs, Pope)—Consent, 

Formation of Streets. 
Clapham.—Formation or laying out of a 


street for carriage traffic in continuation 
of Roseneath-road, Clapham Com- 
mon (Messrs. H. Evans & Sons for Mr. J. 
Cobeldick).—Consent. 

Lewishum.—Wormation or 
© traffic to lead out of 


new 
eastward 


laying out of a 


new. street for carriag 

the northern side of St. Midred’s-road, Lee 
(Mr. G. A, Lansdown for the Rt. Hon. the 
Karl of Northbrook).—Refusal. 


Alteration of Buildings. 
Kensington, North—Addition at the rear of 


No. 72, St. Ervan’s-road, Kensington, without 
complying with the provisions of the First 
Schedule to the said Act (Mr. G. R. Holmes 
for Mr. A. R. Shoubridge).—Consent. 
Kensington, South.—Wrection of a lantern 
light at No. 62, sington High-street 
(M. J. Barker & Ltd. ).—Consent. 


Paddington, South.—One-stor: shop_at No. 
38, Queen’sroad, Bayswater (J . Veale. & 
Gibbs).—Consent. 

Strand. tions at Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
New Covent treet, Westminster (Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin).—Consent. 

Cubical Betent. 

Deptford.—Additional — cubical 


respect of proposed additions to the Ki 


Works, Coldblow-lane, New Cross ( 
Cook for the Key Glass Works Company, Lid.), 
—Refusal. 


Uniting of Buildings. 
Briaton.—¥Formaition of two o; penings in the 
party wall between No. 1, Electric-avenue and 
No. 451, Brixton. Brixton, at the fi 
floor level (Messrs. Chappell & Co.).—Consent. 
Finsbury, Central—Uniting of Nos. 80 and 
82, Clerkenwell-road, Finsbury, at the bas 
ment and fourth-floor levels (Messrs. Eiloart 
for Messrs. Butler & Crispe).—Consent. 


The recommendation marked + is contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERCARN.—School (5,0007.); Mr. J. Bain, 
architect, Shire Hall, Newport 

Blackburr anatorium for the ~ Charity 
Organisation Society. 

Seer —Proposed church (6,0002.); Vicar, 

Peter's Church, Blackley. 

“tBictkeool — Verandah and shelter on 
promenade (2,000/.); Mr. J. S. Brodie, Sur- 


veyor, Blackpool Town Council. 
_ Bramford.—School; Mr. J. H. Hume, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Ipswich Town 
Council. 
Brighouse.—Baths, 
INDE SE OS, 
Town Council. 
Broadstairs.—School. 
W._H. Robinson, Ca 
S.W. 


Milroyd:street 
Haywood, Surveyor, 


(6,0007.) ; 


Brighouse 


Lloyd 
ton House, 


Estate; Mr. 
Westminster, 


Castlehill—School (5,.170/.); Mr. B. Lumb, 
builder, North-street, Todmorden. 
Chasetown.—School; Architect, care of the 


Trustees, St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, 


Chasetow: 
Chert School (10,135/.); Messrs 
architects, 10, Queen Anz 
SAW 
Dewsbury.—Extensions to 
W. Hanstock, architect, 
Dumbarton.—Proposed mortuar Mr. J. 
Briggs, Surveyor, Dumbarton Town Council. 
Dutton.—Adaptation of Durham Lodge into 
children’s home; Mr. G. F. Ashton, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Runcorn. 
Earby.—Picture palace and three lock-up 
shops, New-road, for the Barnoldstock Palace 
Company. 


Jarvis 
-gate, 


infirmary; Mr. 
Branch-road, Batley. 


The following plans have been 
pa L tion, “Granville Hill,” Silver- 
fies road, for Mr, H. G. Watson: Mr. B. 
Earp, architect. Addition to Cottage Homes 
for the Trustees; Mr. C. Crisford, ‘architect. 
Alterations to Greystone- buildings, South- 
street, for Messrs. G. E. Maynard, Ltd.: Mr. 
A. Ford, architect. Addition to Royal Marix 
Hotel, Royal Parade, for Colonel Cardwell : 
Mr. John Trowell, builder. Plans have been 
lodged for an addition to the Lion Inn, Bae 
side-road, for Messrs. Harvey & Son; Mr. A. 
Ford, architect. 
Eastleigh, S.O. (Hants). 
for Messrs. Strong & Co., 


—Shops, Leigh-road, 
brewers, Romsey. 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Eccles.—Plans’ have been passed for a 
- picture theatre, Church-street and Corporation- 
road, for Mr. J. Knight, architect. 

Egham (Surrey).—School ; The Governors, 
Strode Charity, Egham. 


Festiniog.—-Alterations and improvements at 
school (1,018//); Mess: Evans & Griffiths, 


builders. . 
Foleshill.—Seven houses and shop, Windmill- 
lane and Foléshill-road, for the Lockhurst-lane 
Co-operative Society. 
-—Drill-hall ; 
architect, Forfar. 

Frodingham. — Enlargement of Law- 
rence’s Church (5,000/.);_ Sir Charl ichol- 
son, Bart., architect, 2, New-square, W.C. 

Glasgow.—Buildings Messrs. Alexander 
Mathieson & Sons, Ltd. aracen Tool Works, 
East Campbeil-strect, Glasgow. 

Grangemouth. — Buildings, Hast End 
(2,0002.); Mx. D. A. Donald, Surveyor, Grange- 
mouth Town Council. 

Great Harwood.—Reconstruction and erec- 
tion of heald and reed works for Messrs. T. 
Westby & 

Greenock.—Tr 


Mr, Carver Brymon, 


St. 


Spice factor 
architect, Court-chamber! 
Hanley.—Botiling stores; Mr. 0. J. 
shaw, architect, Stafford-strect, Hanley. 
Larne,—Thirty-nine houses (1200. each); Sur- 
Larne Rural District Council. 


Grim: S. Caping, 


Cowli- 


veyor 
Leith Ten houses, Restalrig-road, for the 

Bdinburgh Co-operative. Building Company. 
Lincoln—Parish hall, Sansthorpe-street ; 


Vicar, St. Andrew’s Church, Lincoln. 
Liverpool,—Headquarters (9,500/.) for the 
Liverpool University Settlement. 
Marple.—Grocery stores for the Compstall 
Co-opera Society; Mr. M, Warrington, 
builder, Hyd 
Nantwich.—E 
(1,6002.); the : 
Northampton—The following plans were 
‘sed :—-Additions to Bottling Department, 
street, for Messrs. P. Phipps & Co., 
Lid.: three houses, Ashburnham-road, for Mr. 
‘A. Glenn; thirteen houses, Sharman-road, and 
fo houses, Spencer-street, for Mr. G._F. 
Sharman 


tensions to church schools 


four houses, Lloyd-road, for Mr. 
‘A. Wilford; addition to laundry, Kingsley 


Park-terrace, for Mi B. Taylor; fow 
houses, Raymond-road, for Me KE. Dz. 
Gharman & Son; additions to facto Green- 
vood-road, for Messrs. C. & B. Lewis; sixteen 
houses, Spencer Brids ad, for Mr. A. G. 
Godwin; thirteen hous Birchfield-r and 
Abington-avenue, for . A. P. Hawtin; six 
houses, Broadway, for Mr. W. Heap. A plan 


has been lodged for ten houses, Knight’s-lanc, 


for Mr. W. S. Brown. 

Padiham.—Hxtension to premises to hold 
400 extra looms for the Albion Loom and 
Power Company. 

Petersfield.—Proposed building; Secreta 


Working Men’s Institute, Petersfield. 

Radcliffe.—Sixty houses, North-strect: Mr. 
W. L. Rothwell, Surveyor, Radcliffe Urban 
District Council. 

Royton.—Cotton-spinning mill for the Park 
and Sandy-lane Spinning Company; Mr. A. 
Turner, architect, Clegg-strect, Oldham. 

St. Anne’s, — Ex St. Anne’s 
School; the Managers. 

Salford.—Rebuilding Lodge, Peel Park 
(4451.);: Messrs. Fearnley & Sons, builders, 
Pendleton. Buildings to house slab-making 
machinery (4,400/. Messrs. J. Gerrard & 
Sons, Lid., builders, Swinton. Alterations to 
workshop at Electricity Works Cues: 
Allott & Son, architects, Manchester. The 
following plans have been passed :—Alterations 
and extensions to Sandywell Brewery, Spring- 
field-lane; the Proprietors. Alterations and 
extensions to mantle factory, Trafalgar-street, 
Broughton; the Proprietors. 

Tanygrisian. — Alterations 
ments at school (636) 
Son, builders, 


ensions to 


and  improve- 
Messrs. Evan Griffith & 
Festiniog. 


Tunbridg Wells. — Secondary school 
(8,3607.); Mr. W. T. Burrows, builder, Maid- 
stone. 

Upper Arley.—Structural alterations to the 


Church School; the Manag 
_ Walker.—Enlargement of 
School (200 extra places) ; 
Wallsend -on-Tyne.. — Proposed laundr 
Secreta: Co-operative . Laundries, Ltd., 
Co-operative Hall, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Warrington.—The following plans have been 
‘Thirteen houses, Cowdell-street, for 
d Heesom; additions to chapel, Gol- 
borne-street, for the Trustees of the Golborne- 
street Baptist Chapel; fifteen houses, off Ash- 
wood and ‘Briarwood a-enues, for Mr. W. 


TS. 
Roman Catholic 
the Trustees. 
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club, St. Mary’s-street, for the 
5 of the Junior Conservative Associa- 
tio alterations to Nos..77 and 19, Bridge- 
street, for Mr. Henry Thornton; extension to 
works, Factory-lane, for Messrs. J. Crosfield & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Winchester.—Theatre; Mess Houston & 
Houston, architects, 1, Long-acre, W.C. 
Wrexham.—Chapel; Messrs. Collins & God- 
f builders, The Cross, Tewkesbury. 
—Council offices (1,5007.): Mr. 
Surveyor, Ystradgynlais Rural 
il. 


T. Watk 
District Counc 


—__—.-9-2__—_. 


THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Ow Thursday last week the Court of Common 
Council referred to Committee a proposal to 
deal with the Mansion House, said to be in an 
uninhabitable condition. 

The matter was that forwarded by Mr. Carl 
Hentschel, who contended that the Mansion 
House was not in good condition, being in- 
capable of housing a Lord Mayor in comfort 
and hisstaff in decency. Proceeding, he said :— 

“ Weonomy run mad is the surest dog to find 
itself gasping under a cold douche of hasty and 
enormous expenditure. 

The method is to keep down the expenditure, 
and each Chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee asks first, not what is ne 7 to 
be done, but “Can we save on our last year’s 
pill?” It is a mistake, and the Corporation 
will, T am afraid, find it so. Even under our 
present method, however, our ¢ penditure go 
up. It is bound to, for as the Mansion House 
gets into a worse state the ‘ patching ” becomes 
more difficult and more expensive. 

The fact is that really little has been done 
to the Mansion House beyond an annual 
cleansing and redecoration. I have been back 
for a considerable period in the accounts, and 
am confirmed in this view. ‘There was a large 
expenditure between 1700 and 1800 (5,043/.), 
but that was really for roofing in the saloon, 
altering the interior, putting a new roof on the 
Egyptian Hall, and other similar work. There 
were repairs to the extent of 4,000/. in 1832, 
when Sir John Key had to vacate it for a time ; 
and alterations in 1847, while the foundations 
have constantly been a source of trouble. But 
during the last half-century, at any rate, nothing 
material has been done to modernise, to improve, 
or to meet the altered circumstances. 

The only exception I ‘can find to this 
generalisation has reference to the drains, 
which in 1888 became so obviously in need of 
attention that they were thoroughly overhauled, 
at a cost of some 2,000/.—and not before it 
was required. I do not wish to frighten people, 
but I invite members to read the Report of 
the Banner Sanitation Company on untrapped 
drains and defective sewers, also without traps. 
In 1897 the dra were tested, at the cost of 
the then Lord Mayor, since when nothing serious 
has been done. To-day I say unhesitatingly 
that matters in the sanitary direction are bad. 
The lower portions of the house are disgraceful. 
Let your Medical Officer of Health inspect 
these lower regions, and I am sure he will 
condemn the arrangements as insufficient, in- 
efficient, and altogether out of date. 

Here are a few of the opinions I have had 
from past Lord Mayors and other Aldermen :— 

“T think it is hardly fit for the Lord M 
to live in, and every year it is becoming worse. 

I entirely agree with you that the lower floor 
oes need absolutely to be remodelled; the 
kitchen and footmen’s departments are not 
ry of the Mansion House. 

I agree with you that nothing but remodelling 
the lower floor of the Mansion House will suffice 
to bring it up to modern ideas of sanitation or 
eyen decency. 

You need 


: rate architect 
skilled_in the ruction of mansions, or 
large London houses. . . . It ought to. be 
well done, and to do it well you reauire the best 
advice that can be obtained. 
We should not like to house our private staff 
in the way in which the official staff of the Lord 
Mayor is housed, 

stic alterations are necess 


specially 


especially in 


the domestic and kitch 

°C and kitchen au : : 
Mansion House. : ee 
The Mansion House fashioned 


and out of date ertainly no credit to 
the Corporation. . . . The sanitary arrange- 
ments are such that no modern householder, or 
even County Council would permit, : 
Paper_is placed .over paper, paint over paint 
and nothing is ever properly ‘dor ; 
he servants’ departments are in_ 
- a on ts 2 in a most 
deplorable, condition, and calculated to do 
serious dis the Corporation, The 


and it is 


Gaal 
general condition of the Mansion Hou 
he most careful and generous cons 
atthe bends of the Gout, T thick ite 
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necessity, not cnly for the comfort and con 
venience of the Lord Mayor for the time being and 
his family, but for the credit of the City itself” 

Those opinions, J venture to think, prove mj 
case for inquiry. ‘The works needed could b 
accomplished. 

Now, what I ask the Court to do is to examin 
the whole building thoroughly. Let it Ti 
discovered whether I am, as I say I am, backer 
by expert opinion, and let us attempt f 
modernise and improve. Let us make thi 
bedrooms adequate and hygienic, let w 
endeavour to make the public apartment 
adequate for the work they are called upon # 
do, and Iet us see that the kitchens, whid 
play such an important part in the hospitalit 
of the Mansion House, are worthy of the Lom 
Mayor's guests. When the matter has hee 
through the mill of a thorough inquiry Ie 
expense be faced as one day it will certainl 
have to be faced. 

To those, however, who would emphasise th 
difficulties of carrying out any big scheme ¢ 
son account of the Lord Mayor's presene 
ald say this :—We have lately become ver 
familiar in London with very quick construction 
The method came, I think, from America, bu 
Englishmen have adopted and improved if, an 
combined rapidity with solidity of workmal 
ship. ‘To-day the works needed at the Mansio 
House could be accomplished without distul 
ing the Lord Mayor. All could be done ins 
weeks in August and September. I have onl 
to point to the rapidity of the construction | 
the New Opera House, the Waldorf and 
Savoy Hotels, to convince my colleagues of 
feasibility.”’ 

In connexion with the above we take wl 
following from the City Pres: 

“When Mr. Hentschel’s motions were reali 
Mr. Leo Taylor rose to complain of the actit 
taken by Mr. Hentschel in circulating matt 
in the nature of a Report before it had be 
before the Court. In the ordinary way 
Committee would have considered the matt 
and it would have come before the Court, a 
been ordered for printing. Mr. Fred ii 
thought that Mr. Hentschel should be thanke 
and not. censured, for placing the whole @@ 
before the Court. Mr. Hentschel, in the com 
of a personal explanation, said that he didn 
give his pamphlet to any member of the Px 
until that morning. Mr. Hentschel th 
formally moved the resolution standing im] 
name. In seconding this, Major Humphte 
said he would not waste time by making a lo 
speech, but he certainly thought that 1 
two questions raised deserved careful consid 
tion in Committee. Mr. Bird complained fl 
Mr. Hentschel had not paid attention tot 
value of the Mansion House site. He moy 
that the General Purposes Committee should 
instructed to consider the question of tral 
ferring the Lord Mayor’s official residence & 
more convenient part of the City, and sell 
the site of the present Mansion House. 7 
Bird’s amendment was not seconded. 1 
Deputy Wallace moved an amendment t07 
effect that the General Purposes Commit 
should be asked to report forthwith as to) 
condition of the Mansion House, with sug 
tions having particular regard ‘to the cost. | 
Hentschel said he would gladly welcome # 
amendment. The Lord Mayor said he hadi 
so far had time to read Mr. Hentsch 
pamphlet. Indeed, he had not had time si 
becoming Lord Mayor to go over the Mans 

House. The Lady Mayoress, who had hean 
great deal about sanitation, and knew ml 
about it by reason of her parish work, h 
however, reported to him that the Gen 

Purposes Committee were recently shown af 
Mansion House some things that ought nol 
exist. She did more. She said: “If Ik 
them to st I should be justified in calling 
the sanitary authorities.’ He mentioned 1 
for the guidance of the Court. ‘The Rev. 
Clementi-Smith suggested that it might 
well to refer the question to the Samil 
Committee. On a show of hands Mr. Hentsel 


commendation. was negatived, 
econd (Mansion House Improvemie 


general consent, superseded by 
Wallace’s amendment, which, # 
tent, satisfied the object that 
shel had in view. 

Carl Henstchel afterwards informed 
Court that, as the matter was very urgent 
had obtained three tenders for rewiring 
Egyptian Hall, the lowest being for 1920 
rt to sanction its accept 


was, by 
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THE SCIENCE OF 
VENTILATION. 
ir a meeting of the Royal Scottish Society 
rts, Edinburgh, held on November 27, a 
r was read on the subject of ventilation 
Japt. Geo. A. Chaddock, the patentee of 
Chaddock mechanical window. Capt. 
dock, in prefacing his scientific explana- 
said that the advocates of natural 


‘ilation did not appear to realise the 
ortance of even heat distribution as well 


ir distribution. He contended that when 
j air enters a room it should ke regarded 
1atter seeking warmth, which scientific re- 
h showed it would have at any cost. 
refore, unless temperature matter in the 
i of artificial heat was immediately avail- 
|, the cold air would gather heat by robbing 
inmates, which it did to their intense dis- 
fort. The first consideration is tempera- 
jor even heat, as well as air distribution, 
jonformity with nature’s principles ruling 
r oceans of air and water. 

e lecturer gave an account of the effects 
th had been realised in many public 
jols and institutions from the adoption ot 


| mechanical windows installed by the 
ddock Ventilation Company. Illustra- 
s and diagrams relating thereto were 


yn, the principle of the system being to 
juce a continuous and equable mingling of 
fresh air with the artificial heat supplied, 
| eliminating draughts, and maintaining a 
dard of purity equal to that of the actual 
\ air, though regulated, of course, to any 
rable temperature. On the question of 
jilation in regard to schools, the lecturer's 
lention is that if air is allowed to move 
the line of least resistance it can only 
jo by passing out of a classroom into a 
ral hall or corridors, thus polluting other 
fions of a building. The great bulk of 
jols in England are, he said, thus con- 
mated, and for this reason the Board of 
ation are now prohibiting central halls. 
jsystem of air moving on the line of least 
ltance was thus not only dangerous as a 
as of circulating impurities, but it tended 
he maximum of discomfort, in setting up 
ghts and irregularities of temperature, and 
therefore, been a principal reason for the 
pduction of artificial tems. In con- 
to this, if the rotary air movement was 
hted, outlets and inlets being on the same 
of the ciassroom, the air would pass out 
he side on which it entered, therefore on 
line of greatest 1 ance, thus ensuring 
jteady, even movement, and thereby 
imating draughts and irregularities of 
herature. ‘This procedure, he said, admits 
den-air treatment all the year round, and, 
le system necessitates complete isolation 
lassrooms, it spelled for the general health 
hose in the kuilding; also excluding noise 

other rooms, instruction can be carried 
) advantage. 


/ETROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


je usual fortnightly sitting of this 
ld was held on Saturday, when the follow- 
Inatters were disposed of :— 

baning and Repairs and Painting Works.— 
he recommendation of the Hospitals Com- 
he, it was agreed that such cleaning and 
hing works and yvepairs as may be 
prised by the Committee he carried out 
je infectious hospitals and wharves during 
} either by direct labour or by contract, (as 
| may determine after consultation with 
Works Committee. 

\jrenth Asylum.—For — the 
‘ating the various grades and s of the 
le-minded who are to be transferred to 
[Darenth Asylum it was decided to erect 
Ing and gates at an estimated cost of 6700. 
loting Bec ylume. tain alterations in 
eating arrangements at the aboye Asylum 
| authorised. 


—__.-4--—___ 
OBITUARY. 


purpose of 


Mr. I. C. Johnson. 


2 death, on November 30, at Gravesend, 
jnounced of Mr. Isaac C. ‘Johnson, J.P., 
$102nd year. Mr. Johnson was principal 
le firm ‘of Messrs. I. ©. Johnson & Co.. 
| cement manufacturer: He founded 
at works at Gateshead-on-the-Tyne, where 
lryed as Mayor,’ and at Cliffe and Green- 
| in Kent. 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 


Repairing Coyenants in Leases, 


In our issue for March 31 last 
noted a decision 
Zureott v, Wakel 


we briefly 
in the Court of Appeal, 
under the title of ‘ Land- 
lord and Tenant.” This case-is now 
reported in the Law Limes, and it 
questions of such importance to less: 
lessees that we propose examining the 
and the judgments deliver 


case 
at greater length. 
The defendants were assignees of a lease of 


premises in Hatton-garden, which were some 
200 or 300 years old. The lease was granted 
in 1881 for twenty-eight rs, and expired on 
March 25, 1909. On February 11, 1909, just 
before the lease expired, the London County 
Council under the London Building Acts gave 
the owner of the premises notice that the 
front eastern external wall to the level of the 
ground floor was in a dangerous condition, and 
requiring them to také it down and shore up 
the premises, The defendants disputed the 
necéssity for this; but an arbitrator under 
the Building determined the require- 
ments to be ary. The defendants con- 
tinuing not to comply with the notice, an 
order was made by a magistrate on the owner 
requiring him to take down the wall. The 
owner, the plaintiff in this action, then pulled 
down the wall and rebuilt it, and claimed 
the costs incurred in thése operations from 
the defendants, the assignees of the lease under 
the covenants to repair contained in the lease. 
The covenants in the lease were as follows :— 
That the lessees should “from time to time 
during the said term, at his and their own 


proper costs and charges, well and sub- 
stantially repair and keep in thorough 
repair and good condition: all the said 


premises thereby demised, with all fixtures 
and appurtenances thereto belonging, and all 
buildings, improvements, and additions. . ed 
and yield up the said premises, buildings, 
etc., at the end or sooner determination of 
the said term “being so repaired and kept 
together.” 

It is to be observed that the lease was one 
which placed a heavy responsibility upon the 
lessee to “well and substantially repair ” 
and “to keep in thorough repair and good 
condition,” The contention of the defendants 
was that, despite these ve. stringent 
covenants, he was under no liability to rebuild 
this wall, which had perished so much by age 
that it could not be restored, but must be 
made anew. In this connexion it is important 
to note that the Official Referee, to whom in 
the course of the proceedings the matter had 
been referred, had found that this wall was 
decayed by and could not have been 
patched or repaired, it could only be rebuilt, 
bat that the whole building did’ not require 
rebuilding. The Divisional Court held that, as 
only « portion of the structure was affected, 
the lessee could be called upon to renew this 
portion of the structure, as this was not an 
Instance of a case where a new structure had 
to be substituted for an old structure, 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the judgment 
of the Divisional Court, and, as they yery fully 
considered the cases and the law relating to 


this subject, we may usefully refer to the 
judgments in some detail. 
The Master of the! Rolls thus stated the 


defendants’ contention:—‘'The effect of time 
and the elements and the natural effect of old 
age has destroyed this wall, and it is not due 
to any negligence on our part. We cannot 
help it. We are not liable to make it good.” 
Ile answered this contention by asking himself 
this question :—“ Ts what-has happened of such 
a nature that it could be fairly said that the 
character of the subject-matter of the demise, 
or part of the demise, m question has been 
changed, or is it simply injury to a subsidiary 
portion as distinguished from the whole?” 
He held it was restoration. of a subsidiary 
portion, just as much as would have been tho 
renewal of some.rafters in a roof,.or the replac- 
ing of an earthenware pipe, or the renewal of 
window-frames. 

Tord Justice Fletcher. Moulton — con- 
sidered the seyeral covenants separately. 
“To keep in good condition” he held io 
impose an obligation varying with the of 
the premises, but always involving a li lity 
to maintain the house ‘as a house, ‘even if by 
replacing ‘part after part the result was in 
the-end to replace the whole. 

“To keep in‘ thorough repair’? he in 
preted in much the same sense, but as not 
involving a wider obligation. Whilst ‘to 
repair” he held to involve replacement so long 
as the house exists as a structure. 

Lord Justice Buckley came to the same con- 
clusion—“ renewal as distinguished from repair 


is reconstruction of substantially the whole 
subject-matter.” : 
These judgments contain a very helpful 


exposition of the law. relating to such 
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renants, but one word may be said upon the 
ses which’ were also carefully d ssed in 


the two Courts. Ke 
A certain sentence occurring in the judgment 
of Chief Justice Tindal in an old_ cas 


Gutteridge 7. Munyard, was much relied upon 
by the defendants :—‘* What the natural opera- 
tion of time flowing on effects, and all that 
the clements bring about in diminishing the 
value, constitute a loss which, so far as it , 
results from time and nature, falls upon the 
landlord.” 

In a well-known handbook thi se is cited 
us in authority for the proposition:— The 
tenant is not liable for dilapidations result- 
ing from natural decay.” 

Lhis case is somewhat differently reported in 
two reports, and the Judges in both Courts 
in Lurcott’s case laid it down that this 
sentence, of the Chief Justice, taken by itself, 
would not represent the law. It may also be 
observed that the covenants in that case were 
»y no means the same as those in Lurcott’s 
case, and “yeasonable*use and wear and tear” 
were also excepted. 

As regards other well-known leading 35 
it will be seen that the present decision 1s 
brought in line with them as follows—Proud- 
foot v. Hart. The Court approved. 

_ The covenant there, was to keep the premises 
in good tenantable repair, and so leaye the 
same. Some of the floors were rotten, 


and 


the Court of Appeal held that they must be 
renewed, iantable repair’? was thus 
defined :— Such vepair as, having regard 
to the age, character, and locality of the 


house, would make it re 
occupation of a reasonably 
the class who would be likely to take it.” 
The cases distinguished from the facts of 
Lurcott’s case on the ground that the operation 
required to be done was more than repair and 
amounted to a reconstruction of the subject- 
matter are—Lister v, Lane (1893), where a house 
was erected upon a timber platform which had 
rotted away, and it was only possible either 
to pull it down or to underpin it to a depth 
of 17 ft, and build up a brick or other structure 
for a new foundation: Wright 2. Lawson 
(1903), where a bow window could not be 
erected as before on cantilevers, but would 
have been an entirely new structure, 


sonably fit for the 
minded tenant of 


: sup- 
ported by vertical supports from the Feats 
and Torrens v, Walker (1906)—noted the 
Builder, May 19, 1906—where a landlord had 


covenanted to repair outside walls on notice, 
and two of the walls were in such condition 
that they would have had to be pulled down 
from top to bottom. ‘This house 
triangular in form at the junction 
Streets, and it was held that’ the ‘r 


was 
of two 
1ewal of 


two walls would ‘have -practically de- 
ved the whole subject-matter the 
covenant. In this case there was a further 


point, that no notice had been 
of repair until after the prem 
nounced to be dangerous, and this 


to distinguish it from the present dee 
These 


considering the nature of 
repair before entering into 
where the subject-matier 
old building. 


iven of want 


ion. 
ases show the necessity of carefully 


the covenants to 
0 leases, especially 
of the demise’ is an 


Fire Precautions: Appeals to Tribunal of 
Appeal. 


_ The decision given by a Divisional Court 
in the case of Clarke v, London County 
Council, which was reported at length in our 
issue of last week, decides a simple but im. 
portant point under the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905. In our “ Notes” (the 
Builder, June 25, 1910) we have already 
explained this question, but, as the report of 
the recent appeal is necessarily voluminous, 
our readers may find it useful if we again 
shortly summarise the point in issue in this 
case. 

By sect. 7, sub-sect. 1, in the case of certain 

buildings plans | to be approved by the 
County Council or (in the event of an appeal) 
by the Tribunal of Appeal, showing the means 
of escape in case of fire. 
_ By sub-sect. 2 of the same section the build- 
ings or parts of buildings subject to this 
legislation shall not’ be occupied or let for 
occupation “until the Council shall have issued 
a certificate (or, in the event of an appeal), the 
Tribunal of Appeal shall have determined that 
such building has been provided with means of 
escape in accordance with plans approved as 
aforesaid by the Council or the Tribunal of 
Appeal, as the case be, and that the conditions 
(if any), subject’ ‘to which such plans were so 
approyed, have been.complied with.’’ 

Sect. 22 provides that an appeal may be taken 
to the Tribunal of Appeal within two months 
after “the refusal or conditional grant. by 
the Council of their approval of any plans 
pursuant .to sect. 7; or the refusal by the 
Council to issue a ‘certificate pursuant to the 
same section,” 


had given conditional appr 
submitted; there were 
ditions, 
except 


ci 
corridors on all floors 


separations to be hung wit! 


Yr 
This requirement V 


684. 


onsideration ihe Council 
oval of the plans 
in all thirty-six con- 
were complied with 
that which provided “that the stair- 
from ° the oms and 
by_fire-resisting parti- 
openings in such 
hh self-closing fire- 
glazed with’ fire- 


In the case under ¢ 


all of which 


es be separated 


tions or walls, and ‘all 


doors or windows 
neither complied with 
but on the building 
rtificate under sect. 7, 
and, when refused 
al was made to the 


y appealed again: 
ing completed ac 
sub-sect. 2, was applied for, 
by the County Council, appe f ; 
‘Fyibunal of Appeal, and on the hearing of this 
appeal the Tribunal of Appeal dec ded, not 
that the conditions had been complied with 
under sub-sect. 2, but that * the building had 
peon provided with all such means of escape 
therefrom in case of fire as could be reason- 
ably required in the circumstances of “the 


he Divisional Court have decided that on 
an appeal under sub-sect. 2, where the question 
to be determined is whether the building has 
been provided with means of escape in 
peeprdance ‘with the plans approved or con, 
ditions imposed, the Tribunal of Appeal had 
io jurisdiction to reopen the whole question 
and to then: determine whether the building 
veasonably provided with means of 
In other words, the appeal given by 
ont 92 is twofold. , First an appeal ‘on, the 
reasonableness of the means of escape provided 
by the plans under sub-sect. econd, an 
appeal as-to whether the plans have been 
carried out or the conditions complied with 
tinder sub-sect, 2,-buét the subject-matter of 
tach appeal is separate and distinct. Had the 
building owner ‘desired to test the reasonable: 
ness of the condition, he should have appealed 
within. the time allowed and before the 
huilding was completed. 

‘\ somewhat similar requirement was con- 
tested and appealed under sect. 9, in the case 
of an existing building, in Berkeley, Hotel 
Company. 2. London County Council (the 
Ltuilder, March 12, 1910). 


Laying Out a New Street. 


In the recent case of Attorney-General v. 
Dorin, a Judge of the Chancery Division was 
called upon to decide whether a build who 
builds a row of houses upon his own 
land by the side of a roadway is “laying out” 
a new street within the meaning of by-laws, 
which require new streets to be of. a certain 
prescribed width at least... Between the houses 
and the road .a strip ‘of land left, over 
‘hich the cottages or houses:were approached 
through gates in the hedge oyer circuit paths; 
but the leasing of this: intervening strip 
appears to have had nothing to do. with. ihe 
decision. The Judge held that, although. for 
certain purposes under the Public Health Act, 
1875, the erection of this, row of houses would 
make the road a new street, yet under the by- 
law the defendant had not “laid out” a new 
street. In holding this the Court was follow 
ing a decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Devonport Corporation v. ‘Tozer (1908), in 
which case it was held that there must be 
something in the nature of a phy: ical laying 
out as distinguished from a metaphorical 
out. 
ibly the decision may be sumr ised by 
he that, although the erection of a row of 
3 may convert a road into u new street 
so as to place the owner under statutory 
obligations to contribute to such expenses as 
paving, etc does not bring the owner 
within a by-law relating to streets actually 
newly. erected, 

Had the present decision been otherwise, it 
would appear that the owner could only build 
upon his land if he consented to dedicate a 
slip to the public as an addition to the e 
ing roadway. The case is at present very 
shortly reported, and we may haye to refer to 
it again 


was 
escape. 


simply 


SS — 
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Hien Court or Justice—Cuancery Division. 
(Before Mr. Just Swinren Eapy.) 
Westminster Nuisance Case : 

Halcyon Club, Ltd. y. The Westminster 
Corporation. 


THis case was heard on the 24th ult. upon 
a motion by the plaintiffs for an interim 
injunction to restrain the defendants until 
the trial or further order from:committing a 


nuisance by erecting or maintaining against a 
wall of the plaint premises in Cork-street, 
Westminster, a public convenience, and from 


trespassing by the same, and for a 


erecting 
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mandatory order to compel the defendants to 
remove a convenience which had been tempor- 


arily erect: 


The defence was that, as the sanitary 
authori the defendants had the right _to 
erect. such ,a convenience in any suitable 


public, place so long .2s they did not create a 


public nuisance. 

Mr. F. Russell, K 
peared for ' the plaintiffs, 
Smith for the defendants. 

Mr. Russell said that the Corporation had 
passed a resolution that they would do nothing 
further in. the-matter until. the t ial, but he 
did not think that was satisfactory, owing to 
the nuisance by smell and in other respects. 
The club was a ladies’ club. If the plaintiffs 
wrong in their action the defendants 


and Mr. Latter ap- 
and Mr. Morton 


were 

intended to take down the present erection, 
which was temporary, and re-erect a new 
one, Plaintiffs wanted an undertaking which 


would satisfy them until the trial. 
Mr. Morton Smith said. that the erection 
had been there since 1863, was re-erected in 
1889, and was there when the negotiations took 
place for acquiring the plaintiffs’ premises as 
vv ladies’ club. , Men were employed to cart 
the property of the Corporation last 
‘Afterwards it was found necessary to 
re-erect it for the Coronation, and after 
removal for a few hours, by mistake of the 
contractor, it was re-erectel temporarily, and 
wus used down to the commencement of the 
present action. The difficulty was that if it 
was closed the nuisance might not cease. In 
addition to that, the freeholder was not a 
party to the action.. He (counsel) contended 
that there ought to be an undertaking by the 
freeholder as to the rights of the Corporation. 

His Lordship said there need be no abandon- 
ment of any legal rights which the Corpc 
tion possessed. The only order that he would 
make would be that the costs of the motion 
should be costs in the action. 


Court or APPEAL. 

(Before the Master oF THE Rotts and Lords 
Justices Fiercner Moviron and Farwett.) 
Action against Builders and Contractors : 

Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd. vy. H. Willcock & Co. 


Tus case was heard last week upon the 
appeal of the defendants from a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Channell’ in. the King’s Bench 
Division in favour of the plaintiffs. 

Mr. J. R. Atkin, K.C., in support of the 
appeal, said that the’ plaintiffs brought the 
action against the defendants, a large firm of 
builders and contractors, at Wolverhampton, 
to recover 88/. 13s. in the following circum 
stances:—In September, 1907, the defendants 
entered into a contract for the erection of a 
technical college at Bristol, the contract price 
being «about 29,000/. Under the contract the 
plaintiffs, who carry on business at Middles- 
brough, were appointed by the architect, Mr. 
Cross, the sub-contractors for the supply of 
steelwork for the building. By the contract, 
before the sub-contractors. and various trades 
men could get payment for work and materials 
supplied it was a condition that they should 
get the certificate of the architect, and when 
that certificate was given the defendants, as 
the contractors, had to pay the sub-contractors, 
etc., the sums so certified by the architect 
Plaintifis supplied steelwork for the buildi 
and sent the invoices in the usual way to the 
builders, from time to time receiving pay- 
ments on account upon the certificates of the 
architect. In July, 1909, when: the» work: was 

yractically finished, the plaintiffs sent in. their 
statement of account forthe’ final balance of 
the steelwork, and the architect-gave his final 
certificate on October 22, 1909, for 2,8197.. 14s. 2d., 


in which he included the sum~ due~ to 
the plaintifis as made up) from the « stat 
ment of account supplied. - Plaintiffs | after- 


discovered that they- had omitted» by 
stake 881. 13s., the price of three stanchions 
supplied for the building. ‘The architect 
declined to open up the matter, and, the*de- 
fendants declining to pay, the present action 
was brought. Defendants said that, of course, 
if the building owners would pay the amount 
they would pay it over to the plaintiffs, but 
otherwise they could not admit that=théy rwere 
liable, and their defence was that the certificate 
of the architect was a condition :precedent:to 
the plaintiffs’ right to.sue. - Plaintiffs, -how- 
ever, contended ‘that~it -was: the ‘duty’ of >the 
defendants, under the contract. in the’ circum- 
stances of the case,’ to-go ‘to. arbitration’ with 
the building. owners on the matter, /soas~-to 
get the mistake rectified, .and- that, by‘ their 
not doing so -defendants had waived the’ point 
as to the architect’s -certificate ‘being a :con- 
dition precedent. to - right - to sue, and Mr 
Justice Channell so held. He (Counsel) con- 
tended that the learned Judge was wrong, and 
that he should haye entered judgment for the 
defendants S 

Mr. Sanderson, K 


C., having supported the 
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judgment of Mr, Justice Channell on behalf of 
the plaintiffs, 

Their Lordships allowed the appeal, holding 
that in the circumstances the plaintiffs had not 
the right upon the construction of the contract 
to call upon the defendants to have the certifi 
cate of the architect reviewed, and that, there- 
fore, the defendants were not liable to the 
plaintiffs for the 887. lds. 


i Bencn Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice COLERIDGE.) 

The Validity of an Architect’s Certificate: 

Ashwell & Nesbitt, Ltd. vy. Allen & Co, 

THis case was heard on Monday, Novem 
ber 27, and the following day, and matte 
of considerable interest to builders and areh 
tects were discussed. 

The plaintifis, Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit 
Lid., of Leicester, sued Messrs. Allen & Coy 
of Westminster, for 3771. for work done amt 


material supplied to a building in Regent 
street, London, under a contract of May 2 
1909. The defendanis denied that the plain 


tiffs did the work or supplied the materials 
and they further pleaded that the sum 
question applied to work which, according # 
the contract, was not to be paid for unti 
included in the architect’s certificate, aml 
that it had never been so included. 

Mr. J. B. Matthews said that the action 
; io recover the amount claimed under th 
certificate of the architect for Messrs. Lewi 
& Allenby, who were re-erecting premises @ 
Jand belonging to the Crown in Regent-street 
London. ‘The defendants were the genera 
contractors for the work, and the plaintif 
were sub-contractors for the heating and hg 
water installation, to the amount of 3,820 
Various payments were made up to Marg 
1911, falling short of the sum due by 3771., an 
on it being asked for the defendants denie 
liability. They also said the work was dom 
under contract, and that it was a term ofth 
contract ‘that payment should only be mac 
to the plaintiffs on the inclusion of the amow 
in the architect’s certificate, and on paymel 
of the amount. The main point in dispil 
was whether the defendants had receive 
the money from the building owners. 
defendants settled a claim for extras with tl 
building owners for 5,002, part of whit 
was paid in cash and part in prior lien bom 
jesued by the building owners on the propert 
The plaintiffs contended that the terms? 
settlement were equivalent, as between ther 
selves and the defendants, to payment toll 
defendants, and that the defendants We 
estopped from denying that they had receiv 
payment, Counselsaid that his view was i 
the plaintiffs were clearly entitled to stm 
upon the certificate and be paid the amow 
certified. 

Mr. Justice Colerid Can the certifies 
be got over on the ground of mistake? 

Mr. Matthews: I think it is impossible 
suggest mistak Continuing, Mr. Mattlie 
suid that because the defendants chose to ei 
into an arrangement with the building own 
they had no right to hold over the balar 
of the plaintiffs’ account. The formal cert 
cate for 377/. ¥ issued on March 1 by & 
verity, the architect, which the plainti 
forwarded to the proper quarter, will 
request for a cheque. 

In answer to the Judge, Mr. Hudson, By 
who appeared for the defendants, aid 
points were, first, there must be a certifie 
granted forthe money due to the plaintif 
secondly, the amount of that certificate m 
be included in the certificate to the defei 
ants: and thirdly, the amount must be paid 
his clients. 

His Lordship: ‘There was a. certificate git 
by the architect to the plaintiffs before 
action was brought, then a certificate was gu 
to ‘the defendants, anda settlement of the 
fendants’ certificate ved at in liew 6 
being paid? 

Mr. Hudson: Yes. 

His Lordship: It included the plainti 
37TL.2 

Mr. Hudson: We say it does not. Dispt 
were going on as to the number of radial 
put into the building, and we ‘had given 
:huilding - owners -large credits for a Ia 
difference in the numbers supplied. 

His Lordship; Can you go behind the cet 
cate on that ground? 

Mr, Hudson: Yes; because the archi 
without any notice to my clients issued 
certificate for 377/. 

His Lordship: He had a right to do th 

Mr.- Hudson: I say not, in. view: of the 
that he must-have known that we had alve 
given the building owner large credits 

respect of the work and goods which tee 
tiffs ought to have supplied and di 
supply. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge: Do you say thi 
certificate of an architect is bad unless hes 


Ww 
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f} to the building owner that he is going 
ine it? 
| Hudson: 


Yes. I can give authority for 


Justice Coleridge: I will bow to it, 
Hudson then quoted the case of Arm- 
& v. The South London Tramways Com- 
| reported in 75 Law Vimes, as authority 
is proposition, but his Lordship pointed 
jhat the person certifyir in that case 
jn employee of the company 
Hudson: The architect is 
| of the building owner, 
| Justice Coleridge: He is the person who 
hetween the two parties to the contract. 
| Hudson: The old idea that a certificate 
jonly be upset on the ground of fraud or 
is dead. The architect is now in 
ul position, and it has become 
fapparent than ever that once an archi- 
| placed in this quasi-judicial position he 
act in the same way as an arbitrator, 
§ that he need not swear witnesses or 
Jough the formalities of judicial proceed- 
|He must be absolutely independent and 
tial. There is a case in which the House 
Irds said that if an architect did not 
Hependently, and with sufficient strength 
an award would be upset. With 
} to the case here, the architect receives 
jount for work done. On one side is the 
t which the plaintiffs say they have 
2d from us, on the other the contract 
} How can the architect know without 


merely the 


fy whether we have paid the plaintiffs 
fount or another? 
} Justice 


Coleridge: That does not 
P.R.IB.A., of 7, Sackyille- 
was called on behalf of 
He said he was architect to the 
and his brother, Mr. E. G. 
surveyor. The con- 
W. Robinson, of 
ates and figures 
y the Surveyor of Woods and 
behalf of the own. The last 
hte was issued in November, 1910, 
15951. That included the amount 
#. due to the plaintiffs, who had 
jae work represented by the certificate 
\. He had no reason to suppose there 
ly mistake in connexion with either of 
jtificates. 
jo: amination, he admitted that for 
ate for 1,5957. he relied upon the 
supplied by Mr. Ernest Verity. 
Hudson: You merely put your name to 
xr your surveyor told you?—Yes. 
ferdinand, secretary to Messrs. Lewis & 
| (1909), Ltd.,said that the claim for ext 
(007. The company did not contest the 
jertificate, but they did contest the claim 
The whole matter was settled for 
and the defendants were paid 1,000/. 
and took securities for the balance. 
Hudson did not call any evidence. 
fustice Coleridge said that as architect 
jnew buildings Mr. F. T. Verity put 
| a specification which provided for 
fwork for which the plaintiffs obtained 
Feontract. The ordinary ,course was 
bwed, because there was no’ provisional 
jinserted in the contract between the 
jats and the building owners, which 
| a common form authorised by the 
p of Architects. The value of the work 
ic was clear, and, primd facie 
Hts of the case to the plaintiffs, Mer 
je, did not always decide questions on 
} contracts, because very often the 
} contractor put his name to documents 
f wise man would do, and sometimes 
js were almost penal in their character. 
jl-certificate of March, 1911, given on 
fusion of the work, would, primé facie, 
jthe amount of the plaintiffs’ claim, 
jthe absence of fraud or collusion it 
le a certificate which could be sued 
jt was said that the terms of the con- 
der which the work was entered into 
/17, 1909, had not been complied with, 
jt it contained conditions precedent 
ad not been fulfilled. His Lordship 
jat the plaintiffs had executed their 
a proper and reasonable manner to 
faction of the architect. The defend- 
ested that inasmuch as on the final 
of account between the defendants 
jbuilding owners a large claim for 
yas being made, and that claim, 
jith the certificate for 1,5957., was 
) an arrangement between the parties, 
igement did not amount to a payment. 
pinion, that argument did not avail 
ndants. The defendants could not 
layment of a just debt because they 
got payment of their account in cash. 
fiew, what was done was equivalent 
jnt. 
j was said that the work had not been 
jand it was argued that the certificate 


}intiffs. 
g owne: 
} was the building 


) on 


as 
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for -1,595/. did not include the 3771. That 
argument did not avail because an effective 
certificate was ven by the architect. The 


most that the defendants said was that the 
architect was a dummy, and cer ainly when an 
architect me forward and said: “T sig 

this document ignorant of its effect; I simply 
put my name to it,” his Lordship said he 
nardly knew what to say, and he did not know 
whether that was the usual practice. Mr. F, 
Ve aid he relied on his brother, the quan- 
tity surveyor, who knew everything, and in 
whom he had confidence, and who assured him 
in each case that the work was in order and 


had been done. If he (the Judge) had seen 
any serious ground for believing that the 


action of the architect had resulted in injustice 
to the parties he would have seriously turned 
the matter over in his mind, but when he 
found that, though the work of the architect 
on the certificate might have been done by 
a school-bourd boy, it had not resulted in any 
loss or injustice to the parties he would not 
interfere, Although the certificate for 1,595/. 
would not be a document of any value to the 
plaintiffs unless the defendants had been paid 
apart from the question of extras—they 
were, at the time of the settlement, actually 
paid a sum of 1,000/. in cash, and the plain- 
tiffs must therefore succeed. The defendants 
or the building owners had had the benefit 
of the work the plaintiffs had done, and they 
had got the architect's certificate. In those 
circumstances, technical flaws could not be 
allowed to affect the decision, and he there- 
fore gave judgment for the amount claimed 
with co 
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Battersea.—Tempor: repairs are to be 
carried out to the carriageway of Clapham 
Common-road at an estimated cost of 75/. No 
objection is to be raised to the erection of 
Baptist Schools on the site of Grove Schools, 
York-road, for Mr. W. Hammond. 

Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Joseph & Smitham, architects, ~ 83, 
Queen-street, H.C., for the erection of a build- 
ing in Rotherhith t. 

Bethnal. Green.—Permission has been given to 
the Shoreditch Borough Council to lay an elec- 
tricity main from the borough boundary at 
Virginia-road, along Virginia-road, to and 
down Austin-street, as far as the Mildmay 
Mission Hospital, then again alone Virginia- 
road, to and down Brick-lane, as. far as the 
pr ses of Messrs. Tagg & Son, Ducal-street. 

Camberwell.—Application is to be made to 
the London County Council requesting them to 
grant a site on the open space at Goose Green 
upon which the Borough Council might erect 
a public convenier 

Chelsea.—The roadway of Chelsea-embank- 
ment is to be repa with “ Durax” paving 
and wood at an approximate cost of 8,400/. 

Croydon.—The County Council have decided 
to relay the 3-in. water-main in part of Wood- 
side-avenue, and to relay the 1$-in. diameter 
water-main in Banchar 


The follow- 
sed:—Mr. §. Scott, 
ood, three houses, 

Riley, London, 


have 
Woodside Green, 
Woodside Green 


S.W., fifteen houses, Norton-gardens; Mr. R. 
Pal Sherwood-road, fourteen houses, 
Bro road; Mr. F. Theobald, 


South 
offices, Portland-roac po ©: 
Oakfield-road, ten houses, Cedar-road ; 
Jones & Keen, 57, Richmond-road, 
ses, Raymead-avenue. 

Depitford.—Arrangements have been made 


Be 


with Me: Mowlem & Ltd., to relay 
the woodpaving in Evelyn-street, ab the 


places where subsidences have occurred, at an 
estimated cost of 33/., subject to the firm pay- 
ing one-third of the cost and the authorities 
concerned the remaining two-thirds. It has 
been decided at the Conference between the 
Baths and Washhouses Committee and the 
Public Libraries Committee to purchase, at a 
cost of 4,050/., the freehold of a site in Evelyn- 
street on the Evelyn Estate, for the purpose of 
providing baths, washhouses, and a branch 
library for the north ward of the Borough. 
Finchiey.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. W. F. Bertie, ten hou 
Fallowcourt-avenue; Mr. H. G. Stacey. 
teen houses, Naylor-road; Mes Laving 
Brothers, five houses, ' Fenstanton-avenue. 
Plans have been lodged by the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, Lid., for the construction of 
a new road between F: Finchley and 
Regent’s Park-road, also Messrs. Carter, 
Paterson, & Co., Ltd., for a depét and 
manager’s house in Dollis Park. 
Fyfield.—The West Ham Education Com- 
mittee have decided, in consequence of the 
enlargement of the Industrial and Truant 
School, to provide further accommodation for 
the staff at an estimated cost of 400/., and 
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the contractor at present carrying out the 
enlargement is to be given un opportunity of 
executing the extra work at the schedule rates 
of his contract. It has also been decided to 
request the Works Sub-Committee to consider 
the best means of providing additional accom- 
modation at the Channelsea Dining Centre. 


Humpstead.—The Borough Engineer has 
been instructed to car out the work of 
paving Oakhill-avenue as a new strect, at an 


estimated cost of 1,620/., as soon as practicable. 

Heston and Isleworth.—The tender of Messrs. 
J. Wills & Son, at 63/. 10s., has been accepted 
for alterations and additions at the Isleworth 
Branch Libr The following plans have 
been _ passec Messrs. Smee &  Houchin, 
chapel, Staines-road, Hounslow; Mr. Frank J. 
Fisher, alterations to the Old George Inn, 
Heston, The Canteen, Tentlow-lane, Heston, and 
the Old Mail Coach, Hounslow. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. H. R. Peake for the new 
Hounslow Hospital, Staines-road. 

Jiford.—It has been decided to repave the 
High-road with grey royal close-jointed setts. 
The following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
W. Lowe, sixteen houses, 
Messrs. Rawlins, Culver, & Co., forty hou 
Charlbu rdens, Lynford-gardens, and Bu 


lington-terrace; Me J. Mills & Son, ware- 
house, York-road r. EF. H. Buer, four 
houses, _ Bethell Ps Daa 
twelv houses, Cowley-roac Mr. 
Marston, five houses, North-road; WV fs 
Brand, additions to chapel, Kingston-road; 
My. F. S. Dello, for Mr. W. K. Aitchison, 
club premises, High-roaa, Chadwell Heath. 


Hammond 


60 and 


Plans have been lodged by Messr: 
& Miles for the conversion of } 
62, Cranbrook-road into shops. 
Islington.—Electricity mains are to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of 90J. 
Lewisham.—A letter has been received from 
the London County Council agreeing to lay 
wood-paving in the tracks and margins of 
their proposed tramways from Rushey Green 
to Brockley-rise, and from Park-road to 
London-road, Forest IJill, as requested by the 
Borough Council, except on certain steep 
gradients, Plans and estimates are to be pre- 


pared for paving and forming Thomas-lane, 
Catford. Iditional work is to be carried out 
in connexion with the reconstruction of the 


sewer in Silverdale, Sydenham, at an esti- 
mated cost of 1107. A plan and estimate, 
amounting to 3,201/., have been approved for 
paving and forming Arran-road. The follow- 
ing plans have been pass Mes: Ss. J. 
rd & Sons, eight houses, Shell-road and 
il-road; Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, five 
houses, Verdant-lane; Mr. J. J. Downes, two 
shops, Sangley-road. — f 
Leyton.—The question of paving the road- 
way at the rear of Nos. 527 to 571, High-road, 
Leytonstone, is to be referred to the Highways 
and Lighting Committee, with a view to the 
work being done under the Private Street 
Works , 1892. The Farnley Iron Company 


are to undertake the work of tiling the con- 
denser pit at the electric light and power 
undercut 


station extension with white tiles 
f-in. thi 
Southgate.—Pla: 
prepared _ for 
Palmer’s Green. 
Southwark.—lt has been decided to carryout 
the work of constructing a sewer in the new 
road leading from Alberta-street to Delverton- 
road, and to make-up the footpaths and pave 
the road throughout: with asphalt on concrete 
at an estimated cost of 1,104/. The tender of 
Mr. George Newton, 93, Southwark Bridge- 
S.E., has been accepted at 2677. for 
redecorations to the Black- 
4 Lib 
Engineer 


Chimes-avenue, 


making-up 


road, 
alterations and 
friars-road Distric 

Tottenham.—The : 
structed to prepare plans and estimates for 
making-up part of Seymour-avenue. The 
te Roads Committee report having con- 
sider plans and estimates for making-up 
Rusper-road, part of Tewkesbury-road, part 
of Bromley-road, and part of Craven Park- 
road. 

West Ham.—Woodside-road is to be levelled, 
channelled, and paved, etc., under the Private 
Street Works Act, 1892, and the Surveyor has 
been instructed, in settling the estimates and 
provisional apportionmenis, to provide for the 
use of Corporation: flaggi The following 
plans have been g J. O. Cook, 
alterations and additions to No. 25, Factory- 
road, Silvertown; Mr. H. J. Smith, additions 

srs. Coates’ Brothers’ premises, Canning- 

; Messrs. Dalton & Son, cloth- 
ad, Strat- 
John Knight, additions 
and factory, Knights-road, Silver- 

town; Messrs. T. Young & Sons, conversion of 
houses into shops, Greengate-street, Plaistow; 
Mr. W. Sweetingham, alterations to cinemato- 
graph hall, Rathbone-street, Canning Town; 
. Clemens Brothers, workshop and store 
he City Glass Bottle Company’s premises, 


has been in- 


ing factory. 
ford; Me 


warehouse 
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Ford’s Park, Canning 
& Co., warehouse, Li 
ford-market; M ‘ 
additions to electric power house, The Thames 

ar Refinery, Silvertown. The followin 
been lodged :—Mes W. Bradford & 
, additions and s to the “ Green 


Gate ” public-h yee reet, and Deacon- 
street, Stratford; Messrs. Emden, Egan, & 
Co., cinematograph theatre, 310, High-street, 


shop 
reet, 


Single, rebuilding wor 
rear of 29, Hubbard- 


Stratford; M 
and warchouse, 
West Ham. 
Westminster.—The tender of the Acme Floor- 
ing and Paving Company (1904), Ltd. has 
been accepted at 1217. 10s. for paving with 
combined strip wood pavement the roadway 
of Durham _ House-st The Improvements 
Committee have decided to alter and widen 


Poland-street by pulling down No. 18 and 
site thereof into the highw 
$ to be carried out 


at an estimated 


creosoted yellow deal 

be purchased from 

Mc Ltd., 
at a cost of 412. 16s. 6d. Consent has been 


given to the extension to Little George-street 
of the sewer in the new street bet the 
Middlesex Guildhall, Broad Sanctuary, and 
the Surveyors’ Institution, the execution of 
the drainage works at the Institution, 
the abolition of the existing sewer running 
under the Institution premises, and the con- 
,truction of a flushing tank, in accordance 
with the plan submitted by Mr. Paul Water- 
house on behalf of the Institution, subject to 
protective conditions and the sum of 160/. 
being deposited with the Council to cover the 
costs of works on or under the public way 
which are to be executed by the Council. 


nN 


proposal is on foot to continue the widening 


Carnaby Pians submitted by Messrs 


aile, Lid., for additions to No. 


Prince: 


FE 

iron fencing at Roundwood Park, at sd. 
per yard, with iron gates at 38s. each. The 
tender of Mr. F. G. ummell has also been 
accepted, at 1 for the construction of 
about 1,653 ft. lineal of concrete tube surface 
water drain water course, rear of Denzel- 
road. Electricity mains are to be extended at 
an estimated cost of 187. Fresh plans and 
estimates are to be prepared by the Engineer 
for making-up part of Dog-lane. é 

Wood Green.—Plans submitted by Mr. C. H. 


Croxford, Borough Engineer and_ Surveyor, 
have passed for the erection of an 
elementary school at Lordship-lane and Ellen- 


borough-road, also for alterations and 
tions at Bounds Green-road School. 
Woolwich—Hlectricity mains are to be ex 
tended at an estimated cost of 657. In con- 
on with the making-up of a portion of 
-lane, Plumstead, widening work is to be 
r ied out at an estimated cost of 240/. No 
objection has ben raised to a plan submitted by 
the London County Council by Mr. J. R. 
Vining, 89, Chancery-lane, W.C., for additions 
to a warehouse in Wood-street for Messrs. J. 
James & Co. Plans haye been passed for Mr. 
J. J. Bassett, Earlshall-road, Eltham, on be- 


addi- 


half of Lord Rowallan, for eight houses, 
Dunvegan-road, Eltham, also for Messrs. 


Whistler & Worge, 80, High-road, Eltham, on 
behalf of M R. Carr, for additions to 
“ Mottisfont,’? Court-road, Eltham. Plans 
have been lodged by Mr. J. assett, on 
behalf of Lord Rowallan, for six houses, 
Dunvegan-gardns, Dunvegan-road, Eltham. 
———— 


FOREIGN AND COLONIA 


Australia’s Demands for Artisans. 


: Builders’ 
ciation of Sydney have despatched a 
trade union representative to England in 
inform his fellow-workmen in this country of 
the openings that exist in New South Wales 
for artisans. The gentleman referred to (Mr. 
F. J. Murray) informed a representative of 
the Morning Post that the building trades of 
Sydney are seriously hampered by the lack of 
men, particularly bricklay: plasterers, stone- 
masons, and carpente. nd joine There are 
opportunities for men belonging to other 
rades, but Mr. Murray is only directly con- 
srned with the needs of the Master Builders’ 
Association. ‘‘ Only recentl. he said, ‘the 
State Government appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the’state of the labour 
market in Sydney, and the result of the 
inquiry was to show that there was an urgent 
demand for at least 3,000 artisans in the City 
of Sydney alone. The minimum wage (fixed 


THE BUILDER. 


by law) for the trades with which I am more 


directly concerned on this mission is as 
follo Bricklaye 12s, per day, and 
plasterers, carpent ind joiners, 11s. This is 


for an eight-hour day, but in some of the trades 
—that of the masons, for instance—the hours 
are even less than that, being forty-four per 
week. I am not engaging men, because under 
the laws of the Commonwealth men may not 
go out under contracts entered into abroad. 
This is a condition imposed in the interests of 
the workers lest they should be induced to 
contract on terms less favourable than those 
they can command on the spot. But I can do 
this—I can give an intending emigrant be- 
longing to any of the trades I have enumerated 
a signed card addressed to the Master 
Builders’ Association which will ensure him 
an en ment on the terms I have mentioned 
immediately on arrival. I can also give him 
this assurance—that constant work awaits him 
at his trade for more years than he is likely 
to liv 
‘An advertisement having appeared in the 
Press to the effect that Mr. Murray would 
interview bricklayers, plasterers, and joiners 
at the offices of Mr. John E. Ridgway, 
i reet, Covent Garden, London, over 
and youths arrived Je the 
in admission. A 
appear- 
read the advertisement. 
been under the impres- 
Builders’ Association of 


ss 
men 
and clamoured to g 
large number of those who put in an 


offices 


ance seem to have mi: 
They appear to he 
sion that the Master 
New South Wale 
passage 


there. 


at the offices, in an interview, said that Mr. 
Murray had come over on behalf of the 


Master Builders’ Association of New South 
Wales to point out the dearth of labour in 


these particular branches of labour. The 
Labour Government some time ago appointed 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
shortage of labour, and before this Commis- 
sion the master builders gave sworn evidence 
of the scarcity of artisans which had been 
erowing steadily worse for about eighteen 
months. ‘The members of the Masters 
ciation in Sydney alone wanted 172 bricklayer 
57 masons, 135 carpenters and joiners, 19 
plasterers, 31 plumbers, and a large number 
of painters, piledrivers, brickmakers, etc. 
Altogethe dney alone could do with at least 
3,000 artisans. The passage will only cost 
about 167. There is some talk of the State 
Governments granting a reduction in the 
passage, but that has not come about yet. 
Irrigation in New South Wales. 

The most important 
undertaken in 


Asso- 


irrigation scheme yet 
Australia, and one of the 
greatest in the world, is that known as 
Burrenjuck (a corruption of the abori 
word Burrenyak) in New South Wales.. It is 
being carried out under the auspices of the 
Government, and is so far advanced that the 
first section of 70,000 acres has been sub- 
divided, and will be thrown open to settlers 
in the early part of next year, when a big 
immigration campaign will be inaugurated by 
the New South Wales Government in Europe 
and America. One of the contractors for this 
Mr. J. Symons, of the firm of Me 
Lane & Peters, is now in London in connexi 
with this and other Australian contracts which 
his firm has in hand, and when seen by a 
Morning Post representative he explained that 
the whole scheme when fully completed will 
involve an senditure of over 3,000,0002., will 
gate 1,250,000 acres, and will provide settle- 
ment areas for 40,000 persons. The irrigation 
works include the erection of a barrage, which, 
said, will be one of the largest in the 
It will be 232 ft. high, and will form 
rvoir of 43 miles long and 200 ft. deep, 
h a total capacity of 32,000 million cubic ft. 
of water. There is a river running for 
20 miles through the estate, which will be 
available for irrigation purpo and this will 
be supplemented by 50 miles of canals, now 
in course of construction. The barrage is 
being constructed of concrete and plumstone, 
the concrete being made on the spot. 
all the work, 
manufacture, 
barrage, is 


work, 


i a Nearly 
including excavation, concrete 
and the construction of the 
I performed with the aid of an 
immense eleciric-power plant, and operations 
are carried on unceasingly day and night. 
A large part of the area is in mountainous 
country, and before the contractors could 
begin operations at the site of the dam they 
had to construct a narrow-gauge 0: 
28 miles through the mounta 
the nearest railway line. The minimum rate 
of wages is 8s. 6d. per day of eight hours for 
common labour and 9s. 6d. per day for skilled 


line for 
mountains from 
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labour, with proportionately higher rates? 
professional work. 
Hotel, Brazil. 

H.M. Consul at Sao Paulo (Mr. DE 
O’Sullivan-Beare) reports that a company | 
been formed at that place, with a capital 
5,000,000 milreis (about 333,000/.), for 4 
purpose of erecting in the city a large ho 
with all modern improvements. All mater 
required for the construction and equipm 
of the hotel may, be imported free of du 
The name of the company may be. obtai 
by British manufacturers on application t0” 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Bo 
of Trade, 73, Basinghail-strect, London, Bi 

Improvement Works, Calcutta. 

The Director-General of Commercial 
telligence of British India has forwarded 
copy of the Calcutta Improvement Act 
providing for the improvement and expans 
of Calcuita by opening up congested am 
laying out or altering streets, providing @ 
spaces for purposes of ventilation or recredt 
demolishing or constructing buildings, ete 
Board of Trustecs is to be set up to camty 
the provisions of the Act. The copy Of 
Act may be seen by British firms at the G 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Boant 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, HG 

Building in the Netherlands. 
of November 25 nob 


The Staatscourant 
that (1) the provincial authorities of Gronin 
have decided to erect a hospital for me 
diseases at Het Boterdiep, in Groningen, 
cost of 250,000 gulden (20,833/.); (2) the 
neial authorities of Utrecht have decide 
erect a pharmaceutical laboratory at Oat 
nesingel, at a cost of 198,000 gulden (165 

—__--»—__—<_ 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


We have received from the Carron Com 
a pamphlet illustrating a new series of 
fires which they have recently put om 
market. The ‘Abbey,’ as the new sémE 
termed, comprises eight distinct desi 
with their different sizes, afford a se 
twenty-one varieties All part 

* fires are interchangeable, and 
connexion can be made either right oF 
hand as desired. In most cases a Db 
rer can be fitted. The designs shit 
tinct advance on the wrong-headed ela 
tion too often met with, and justify thee 
prise of the firm in g to the expei 
entirely new patterns. 

Mess Young & Marten, of Calede 
Works, Stratford, London, H., send us # 
produced booklet containing prices and 
trations of the ‘‘ Hue” adaptable barless 
Hitherto the adoption of the increas 


the tempor 
and the ser 
fire is manu 
area of existing -¢ 
necessary to ensure a prope 
paper template of the e 
gratings. A specially constructed pol 
closed pan beneath ensures cleanliness 1 
ing. In cases where the existins 
shallow the firm recommend the us 
special deflecting back i These @ 
inserted in most ca by removing the 
I without the nec y of taking o 
stove or touching the mantelpiece and 
roundings. Mes Young & Marten 
manufacture complete suites, comp 
mantel, stove, and hearth. 

Mes Siemens Brother: 
Thames-street, and ‘Tyssen-street, Dé 
forward us a leafiet for circulation b 
trade, containing the latest price list of 
well-known ‘ Tantalum” lamps. 

The Asbestos Manufacturers Company, 


c 
the stove. The “FT 
lly to suit the 
and all thi 
fit is to sup 
ting bottom 6 


of 39,4 


of Caxton House, Westminster, send 
pamphlet dealing with asbestos corr 
sheathing—a new roofing and she 
material manufactured by the Asbestos? 
facturing Company, Litd., of Ma 
Canada, for whom the firm act as 80 


tributo: It is applied in practically th 
manner as corrugated iron, and it Is dl 
that it is absolutely fire and weather prot 
is unaffected by gas, steam, or other) 
besides being superior in insulating proj 
to corrugated iron. Moist conditions | 
atmosphere, it is said, by assisting the ul 
setting of its chief ‘component, hy 
cement, actually improves the material, 
being concrete in sheet form, is of an€é 


y durable nature. Illustrations are 
from photographs of its application to 
houses, cold-storage plants, oil storehous 


purifier buildings, and other cases wht 
great desideratum is the maximunt 
tion and immunity from fire. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


865 of 1910.—Walter Tietze: Door-closing 


2. 
27,528 of 1910.—Robert Thompson and 
(liam Affleck Thompson: Reinforcement of 
umns, ferro-concrete pillars. 

10,043 of 1910.—Francis Johnson and Edgar 
ailes Machine for mixing concrete, 


yders, and the like. 

/21 of 1911.—Samuel Stelling: Chimney-pots 
| cowls for preventing down draughts and 
freasing the up draught. 

1,426 of 1911—Rudolf Hermann McHardy 
1 James McHardy: Casement stay, applic- 
je also to analogous purposes. 
,611 of 1911.—James Chenhalls: Devices for 
sventing down draught in chimn pots, 
fmney-flues, ventilating-shafts, and the like. 
,145 of 1911.—John Shanks: Valve fittings 
baths, lavatories, and the like. 

2044 of 1911—Joseph Joss and Joseph 
ne: Combination rule, square, bevel, level, 
mb, trammel, scratch, awl, glass-cutter and 


sk Rickards Bennett 
i Edward Stephen Cashen: Carriage and 
er sash windows. 
»802 of 1911.—Arthur Edwin Bishop: Dust- 


s. 
}264 of 1911.—Henry Hone & Sons, Ltd., and 
ph Walter Hope: Giazed roofs. 

0,775 of 1911.—Arthur Ernest Spreadbury : 
jans or method for the adjustment of port- 
2 steps, ladders, trestles, or the like. 

1,496 of 1911.—Joseph Leslie Musgrave and 
hard Grittall & Co. : Method.of installation 
heating and cooling buildings. 

1.365 of 1911—Friedrich Schofer: Method 
bbviating cracking and injurious stresses in 
tbined smoke and ventilating chimneys. 
591 of 1911—EKugen Frankel: Flushing 
us. 

),104 of 1911.—Alfred Crake Russell: Con- 
ction of stair-treads and the | 
),086 of 1911—Adolf Donecker: Process 
| manufacturing weather-proof — coloured 
ficial gravel for den paths and the like. 


} 
SELECTED PATENTS. 

796 of 1910.—John Ferguson: Walls. 

is relates to hollow damp-proof walls 

h are formed with ribs 6, projecting from 

inner sides and insulated by damp-proof 

rial ¢. The ribs may be horizontal or 


TI 


plus 


15,796 of 1910. 


pal, and the bricks or blocks forming them 
ltrengthened by means of bars, clamps, f, 
terlocking keys formed on the bricks. A 
vy wall constructed of bricks on one side 
labs on the other, and a wall having both 
pntal and vertical passages are shown. 


56 of 1910.—Rudolf Sedlaczek Blome and 
am Joseph Sinek: Paving 

8 relates to means for grooving plastic 
g before it sets to represent block pav- 
ind consists in the provision of a die or 
) adjustable in a main frame which ex- 
across the roadway and travels on tem- 
y rails. Rails are laid clear of the road, 
hereon is mounted the main frame, which 
ll these applications are in the stage in 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
ican be made. 
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consists of girders 


and rollers of 
hand 


Locking pawls at 
n the rails. 


which is pr. downw 
springs. The frame and die are r 
lowered by racks and pinions operated by 
hand-wheels and controlled by a band-brake. © 


16,534 of 1910.—Carlos John Brookins: Catch. 
gear and safety retaining-mechanism for lifts. 
_ This relates to catch-gear and saf 
ing-mechanism for lifts, and cons 
provision of a pair of y -operated pincer 
grips carried by the cage, which are controlled 
by the vertical’ movement of a skeleton frame- 
work which surrounds the ca ze, and 2 
adapted to engage the corrugated guide b 
in the event of the hoisting-cable breaki 
by the actuation of a hand-crank in the 
To the cage floor is rigidly attached a plat- 
form E, on which are pivotally mounted the 


gripping-jaws G. Wedges I sliding on the 


16,534 of 1910. 


platform E between the inner arms of the 
Jaws G are connected by toggle links & to a 


vertical bar J, which forms part of a skeleton 
frame L, M surrounding the cage, and 
supporting by spring: In the event of 


the hoisting-cable — bre: the springs O 


king, 
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the vertical bar J and thrust the 
I between the inner arms of the jaw- 
rs, causing their outer arms to engage the 
corrugated guide-bars H. 


16,835 of 1910.—Glenn 


concrete, 


Allan: Reinforced 


This relates to reinforced concrete, and con- 
sists in the provision of flat and angle bars 
having keyhole slots and notched ars, 
which engage the straight sides of the slots. 
The floor and wall connexion is braced, and 
the corners of the main walls are thickened to 
form piers. 


17,084 of 1910.—Heinrich Ditter: Floor and 


ceiling blocks. 


This relates to interlocking blocks for floors 
and ceilings wherein the blocks are con- 
structed with stepped grooves d, which on 
assembling the blocks form circular channels 
beneath the interlocking ribs and recesses for 
the reception of supporting iron rods e. 


17,524 of 1910.—Henry Pocock: 
for mixing concrete. 


Apparatus 


This relates to machines for mixing sand or 
gravel with concer and consists in providing 
an open-bottom divided hopper with a carriage 
reciprocating beneath the open bottom, the 
hopper having two adjustable front plates for 
regulating the passage of material, which is 
delivered from the carriage to the mixing- 
apparatus beneath. The main shaft 3, mounted 
on the front of the machine, is driven by hand, 
or by a pulley fixed thereon, or through a 
chain-wheel 4 mounted loose thereon and con- 
nected to the shaft by a spring clutch inside 
an angular rim 11 connected to the wheel. 
The clutch is connected to a hub fixed on the 
shaft 3, and has an opening at its upper end 
into which passes the squared end of an arm 
20, which is connected through a 


} 


lever to a 


lever carrying a roller 24, adapted to be en- 
gaged by a conical collar, which revolves with 


ocates on th ft 3, being operated 
by a_lever to lift the roller 24, and turn the 
arm 20 to open the spring to clutch the rim 11. 
The shaft 3 driv through bevel-gearin 
shaft 8, which carries inclined mixing-blad: I 
and a countershaft 28, through chain gearing 
and a clutch, one part bein and the 
other part pinned on the shaft, and the parts 
being engaged by a lever 33, an arm of which 
has a catch to hold the clutch parts together. 
The ends of the shaft 28 carry nks con- 
nected to rods 35 fi axles of 
the wheels of a reciprocating age 37 
running on tracks below the mouth of the 
divided hopper 40. The fronié openings of the 
hopper above the car > are regulated by 
adjustable plates 44, 46, the plate 46 in the 
cement hopper being provided with a curved 
end f. In the side of the cement hopper is 
mounted a shaft 51 operated by connexion to 
the front axle of the carriage 37, to oscillate 
an agitator 53, the part ¢ of which moves 
forward and downward with the forward move- 
ment of the car: to force cement through 
the opening 43. the return movement of 
carriage the cement falls into the mix 
and the fo rd and downward movement of 
the part ¢ carries cement down to fill the 
opening 43 for the next forward stroke, 
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{DECEMBER 8, I9QI1. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not i 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv. ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 
the following information are inapoer in some cases, such as: 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Certain conditions beyond those given in 
pind themselves to accept the lowest or 


included in this List, see previous issues. 


any tender; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
; Public Appointment, xvii 


.; Auction Sales, xxii. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are reteamed on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


The date given at tke commencement of 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
sure accuracy, We cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


endeavour is made to e 


Competitions. 


December 15.—Sofia.—New MunicipaL Buip- 


anc.—See | Competition News, page 508, 
mber 3. : 
BER 21.—R.1.B.A. Prizes and Student- 
Work to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, 
betore 4 p.m. 
‘December 29.— Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A 


BrmcGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander ‘hom- 
son ‘'ravelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 6Ul. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. 

DeceMBER 30.— Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,500. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 
ECEMBER 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
$ FOR WORKMEN’s DwELLInGs.—Prize, 501. 
Housing Association, 9, 


Temple-chambers, H.C. 


¥ 1, 1912. — Rochdale tes k —Ex- 
TENSIO: to Rochd: fee pees 8. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, PRL 

January 6, 1912.—Bolton. eee x 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 
50l. and 251. ssessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
F.R.1.B.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

Janvary 6, 1919.—Stafford.—Pusiic Liprary.— 
The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 


JAN 


Federa- 


assessor. Second and ‘third premiums of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 11. Particu- 
lars from Mr. W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C 

* January 8.—Banbury.—WORKME Dwett- 
IN —-The Banbury T.C. g for 
workmen’s dwelling: See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

JaNuaRy 9, 1912. — Spennymoor. — PusLic 
Haut, rr¢.—The Spennymoor U.D.C. invite com- 
petitive plans and ens for a public hall, 
market, and offic Three premiums are 


offered. See advertisement in issue of Decem- 
ber 1 for further particulars. 

JANUaRY 2Y, 1912.—JsvLontevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
Jepson scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
4951.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, B.C. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — Destans For 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CiTy.—The Government of the 


Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
See advertisement in issue Pe September 1 
also 


city. 

for further 

November 3. 
FEBRUARY 3. 


particulars. 


1912.—Bolton.—N 
—Premiums of , 201., and 101. 
g John B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A. 

TEBRUARY "lt, 1912. — London, E.¢ New 
Orrices.—The Port of London Authority invite 
preliminary sketch designs for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as a building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars 

May 1, 1912.—Society of Architects’ Travelling 
Studentship. Design for a Town Hall. 251. 
and medal. 

Juty 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Dave.—SJordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 

named 


See page 508, 


’ Home at 


TRAINING CoLtEGE.—Limited to six firm 
in Competition News, December 1, page 62 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in, 

DecempeR 8.—Bridgwater. — Appit10ws.— 
alterations and additions to the solation 
esioRe at the docks. Borough Surveyor, Mr. 

Parr, A.M.I; Municipal-buildings, 
High treet 
SCEMBER 8.—Daverocklock, etc.- 
See of new 


HOUSE, ETC. 
farmhouse at Cotts, a new 


nd 
Plans 


farm steading at Laverocklock. and 
specifications with Mr. J. Wittet, architect, 
Elgin. 

Decemser 9,—Elgin.—Apprr1 —For addi- 
tions to Elgin Academy buildin; Plans and 


specifications with Mr. J. Wittet, architec 
DecempBer 9.—Great Harwood.—Corrac: 
Erection of twenty-seven cottages near Glad- 


Plans and ae seen, and 
. Dunkin, Surveyor 
+ Harwood. 


stone-street. 
form of tender from Mr, A. 
to the Council, Town Hall, 


DECEMBER 11.—Leeds.—CHamper.—Construc- 
tion of an underground transformer chamber at 
North and South!street. Specification and 


drawing seen, and form of tender from Mr. 
Dickinson, Manager, 1, Whitehall-road, Leeds. 


Dri abl Morecambe. —RESIDE Hrec- 
tion of a villa residence in _Bare- une. Plans, 
specifications, etc., at ‘ Ye Planrs 23, Queen- 
street. Mr, Albert Sous, architect. 


Hrection_ of 
from Mes: 
Corporation-str 


December 11.—Ossett.—SHED 
shed in Wakefield. 1. Pla: 
Holtom & Fox, 
Dewsbury 

I CB} 


architects, 


11._Rugby.—SHep.—-Erection of a 
shed at the cattle market. 
and specification and quantities 


G. Macdonald, A.M.Inst.C.E 


corrugated-iron 
Drawings seen, 
Mr 


aD} 


from 


Sheffield._Scnoors.—For the 
Philadelphia Council School, 
Park Council School, altera- 


tio: 50k Council School, new playshed, 
etc. Drawings seen, and quantities and forms 
of tender from City Architect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. 

DE 11._Southampten.—Scnoo..—Erec- 
tion of andicraft and cookery centre, and 


largement of A: 
, and 


upart School. Plans. 
on, and quant: 
rt the Borough Engineer's Office, 
Offices, Southampton. Deposit ot 


eae 
BL. 3s. 
D 11.—South Norwood.—ALteRaTIons. 


MBER 


—For structural alter: at_Branch School, 
Cumberlow, South . Plan at the Dis- 
trict. School at Anerley. Deposit of 11. Mr. 
H. J. Chaldecott, Clerk to the Manager: 
December 12.—Abercrave.— Erection 
of stores for the Abercrave Co-operative Society. 


Specification, on. deposit of 5 
Co-operative Society, Abercrave. 
DECEMBER 12.—Bridlingto: 


, from Manager, 


ScHoor.—Erec- 


tion of new buildings in extension of the 
Grammar School, Drawings and specifications 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l., from 
the architect, Mr. John Bilson, 23, Parliament- 
street, Hull. 

December 12.—Dowlais.—Inn.—Rebuilding of 
the Victoria Inn, for the Pontycapel Brewery 
Company. Plans and sealer on seen, and 
quantities, on depos: 1s., from Messrs. 
Johnson & Richard: s Merthyr Tydfil. 


DECEMBER | Erection 


of an electric thee for the Victoria Cinema 
Company Ltd. Plans and specification seen, 
and quantities, on depc f 21, 2s., from Me i 
Johnson & Richards, ritects, Merthyr TydAl 
D BER Hendon — SCHOOL. 
tion of a public elements school. Mr, eee 
Anderson, Council Offices, Hendon, N.W 
DECEM 3.—Bury.—Suep.—The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of a cotton-shed at Kno y-street 
Goods Yard. Plans seen, and quantities and 
cation at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s 


Manchester. 
BER 13. 


Keighley. — CoNVENIENCES.— 


Erection of conveniences’ in West-lane. The 
Borough Engi neer, Keighley. 
— Saltash -For 
at the Mr. 
County Surveyor N 

Sees NI3Swiiton —Scr r build- 
ing a screen to the boys’ playshed at schools. 
Drawings seen, and quantities from Mr. A. J. 
Murgatroyd, hitect, 23, Strutt-street, Man- 
chester. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 

DECEMBER 14,—London.— Post-orrick.—Hrec- 
tion of Barking new post-office. Drawi » 
specification, and form of contract at Barking 
Post-office. ‘Quantities and forms of tender, 


on 
HM. Office 


deposit of 11. from the Secretary, 


of Works, etc., Store: gate, Londen, S.W. 
December 14. — Teignmouth.—Post-orrice 
Extension of Teignmouth Post-office. Drawi 
specification, and form of contract at Teign- 
ponte Post-office, Gre and forms of 
ender, on deposit of Il. 1s., fr Secretary 
HLM. "Office of Works, Sanat 


London. 8.W 
*x D 


- Waltham Cross.—ScHoon.— 
3.C. Education Committee in- 
yite tenders for new school. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 
DeEceMBer 15.—Grays.— 
Education Committee (Or: 
Committee) invite ences 
See advertisement in this 
particula’ 
D 


r_ special 
for 


school, 
further 


R_15.—Kendal.—Watis.—For 


2 remove 
rthwork and building of ret 


aining walls in 


widening 
and 


connexion with the 


specification, 


of Queen 
general conditions 


contract seen, and quantities from Mr. F, 

Oxberry Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Kendé 
5. — Tilbury. — MANvAL, BM 
Essex Education Committ 


(Orsett District Sub-Committee) invite tendé 
for manual, cookery, and housewifery cent 
See advertisement in this issue for furth 
particulars. 

[BER 16, — Beaminster. — ADDITIONS 


master’s house 
Plans and_ specificatio 


cI 
Erection of additions to the 
the Grammar School. 


with Mr. Henry H. Hounsell,  archite 
Bridport. 
—Sea WALL, etc.—Go 


DecemsBer 16.—Bex: 
stru a 

other | wor 
quantities. 


1 sea wall, slipway, promenade, al 
Plans ‘seen, and_ specificatic 
rm of tender from Mr. 
.H., Borough Survey 


16.—Brough.—CouRTHOUSE, ET@ 
ion and courthow 
en, and quantities a 
of 1. from ¥ 
Cogan-chambé 


Plans and specification se 
s of tender, on depos 
atson, quantity surveyor, 


MBER 16. — Hipperholme.—ADDITIONS: 


For additions to the Wesleyan school. Pla 
and specifications seen, and quantities from I 
Joseph F. Walsh, F.S.I., architect and § 
veyor, 10, Harrison-road, Halifax 


December 16. — Loughrea. — PUMP-HOUSE 
Erection of a new pump-house, supplying @ 
fixing of pumps, -engines, suction plant, @ 
Plans and specification by Mr. F. Bergin, By 
36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. Deposit of 

Decemper 16.—Newport, Mon.—CorvaGn, E 

For the erection of a cottage and homesté 
on Holding Henllys No. 1. Plans and specifi 
tion with Mr. C. Reginald Harding, Cow 
Land Agent, County Council Offices, Newnpe 


16.—Shoreham-by-Sea.—-ScHools 
schools. Plans and specification 88 
from the architect and Survey 
W. Nye, M.S.A., Town ry Shoreha 
Deposit of 1. 

16. — ee 
tion of a new Council school. 


“ScHoou.—En 
Plans and spe 


cations from Mr. . Beswick, F.R.I.By 
G county Architect, Newgate-street, Chest 
Quantities on deposit of 11. 

DeceMBeR 18.—EHarlsheaton.—Hovu Er 
tion of four houses at Bank Top. a 
quantities from Messrs. John Barton & 5 
architects and surv . alate X- nex, Dewsbu 


Erection of the fi eeRELE floors, ete., 
nexion with the alterations and 
Central Telephone Exchange, Rose- 
ings, specifications, and condi 
at H.M. Office of Works, 3, Pa 
Edinburgh; or at H.M. Office of W. orks, 
Glasgow. Quantities and forms of tender fi 
H.M. Office of Works, 8, Parliament-sauf 
Edinburgh. 
DECEMBER 
For the extension 
Stretford-road. _Plar 
the architects, Me 
Ridgefield, Mancheste: 
18.—Sheerness.- 
of 10b Married 
Garrison at New 
Command. Plans, specification, | 
of ct at the Barrack Const 
Garrison; and at the a 
ack Construction, 80, } 
Quantities from, 
Construction. Deposit 


Deposit of 11. 


Old Trafford.—ExtTENsIoON 
of 


18.— 
the Technical Instit 
seen, and quantities i 
John Bowden & Co, 
Deposit of 31. 3: 
QUARTER! 
* Quart 


Bree 
Sheerness 
Hastern 
condition 
tion Offi 
of the Di 
Mall, London, 
Director of Barrack 


DrceMper 18, — Stevenage. — FIReE-STATIO) 
Erection of a fire-station. Plans, specificat 
and form of contract, on deposit of 10s. 
from Mr. Wm, Onslow «Times, Clerk to 
Council, Council Offices, Stevenage, Herts. 

DEcEM 19.—Martin’s Hill.—Conventf 


For the erection of a women’s convenient 


the Martin’s Hill Recreation ground. Spe 
cation and details at the Borough Engine 
Office. Deposit of 11. 

DECEMBER. 20, — Barrow-in-Furness. —(¢ 


struction of new convenien Hindpool 


in 


and Salthouse-road, and extension of ex! 
convenience in Church-street. Plans seen, 
quantities from Borough Engineer and | 
veyor, Town Hall. 


December 20.—Oldham.—Suors.—Erection 
a number of lock-up shops adjoining 
Victoria Market Hall. Plans and specificat 
seen, and quantities and forms of tender at 
Borough Surveyor’s Office 
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BUILDING—vontsnued. ; ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
he date given at the commencement of each Daan 11, Bancaste = Bere —For the WORKS. 
lagraph is the latest date when the tender, or steel girders, sinking cai: connexion oR 9.—Fli ST LGGIN Ge he 
\names of those willing to submit tenders, with a new bridge River Liane: gf oe iaeeE een eee per ne 
ly be sent in. Specifications, quantities, and all particulars and particulars from Mr A. H. Mountain. 
Iecempen 20.—'Fyldesley.—Scuoor.—Erection from Mr Avr Ep BREMEN: SHON SMa CE Union Offices, Patricroft, near 
an elementary school. Plans seen, and Veyor, Town Hall, Lancaste: Manche 

DECEMBER 14..-Barrow-in-Furness.—LicHt- 


Tooe.—Srewers.—For providing 
in Middle Market and Buller 
Plans and specifications from 


fen from the County Architect, Mr. Henry 


ler, 16, Ribblesdale-piace, Preston. Deposit 1’ For installation of electric light at the 
aL. 


central fire-station, Abbey-road. Plans at the 
Electricity Works, Buccleuc reet, and specifi- 
cations from the Borough ctrical Engineer. 4 
Deposit of 11. 1s. DECEMBER 11.—Leeds.—Roaps._For paving 

MBER 15,—Ennis.—Gasnonper.—For sup- and flagging private streets, Drawings at the 
plying and fixing at the gasworks a new City Engineer’s office, Municipal-buildings. 


3 
} December 22. — Birmingham. — Supwa 


yor, Looe. 


|, Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
jidings invite tenders for construction of a 
|way at new Parcel Office. See advertisement 


this assue for further particulars. vor exec. holder in steel tank. Plans seen, and specifica Forms of tender and quantities trom the High- 

of Allen ‘echnical Institute and Museum. tion from the Engineer, Mr. H. Hawkins ways Office, 155, Kirkstall-road, Leeds. 

ms and specifications seen, and quantities Weis ovale Villa, Lansdowne _ DeceMser 12.—St. Denys.—DRains.—For lay- 
BE R 15,—Killala.—Brip: ing storm-water drains. Plans, pecification, 


In Mr. S. Shaw _F.R.1.B.A., architect, Kendal. 
JECEMBER 23.—London. Hosprrat.—For _con- 

a new hospital and other work at 
oad, Hounslow. Drawings,  specifica- 
1s, and form of contract seen, and quantities 
| form of tender from Mr. H. R. Peake, 2 
i pireek Hounslow, on deposit of 11. 1s. 
- Macclestield.—Home. 
of a nurses’ 


sont on of the Glen River Bridge. Specification and conditions seen, and quantities and form of 
with the County Surveyor, Ballina. Form of tender at Borough Engineer's Office, 
tender from Mr. J. T. Kelly, Secretary, County MUTCD Offices, Southampton. Deposit of 
Council, Courthouse, Castlebar. Deposit of 51. ds. 

DecemBer 18.—Damerham.—BrimGE.—For re- Dec MBER 13.—Isle of Wight.—CHIpPincs.—- 
construction of Compa dge. Plan and for the supply of 75 tons of granite chippings 
s ore and general conditions from Mr. oa gauge). Tender forms from Mr. 
W. J. ‘aylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Eldridge Stratton, Clerk to the Council, 
TAR Ceo unerne Reseere Winchester. iD. Offices, 30, Pyle-street, Newport, I.W. 


Lwings and specifications seen, and quantities DECEMBER 21 ris ¢ 
sts. Whittaker & Bradburn, 19, King  Simliing a borehole for water supply 
Meer Macclesield, on deposit of 1. 1s tion. and schedule from the engineers, 
AIEER 80. Aston. RxrsNsion.— rection Sands & Walker, Milton-chambers, Nottinzham. 
extension to the electricity-station in DECEMBER _22/—London.—HxTENsIoN.—Exten- tions and plans and quantities, and form of 
ster-street. Forms of tender and quantities Sin of the electricity works, Hast-street, Bark- tender from Mr. Norman Scorgie, M.Inst.C.E 
In the quantity surveyor, Mr, Christopher &-, Plans, specification, and conditions of con- Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
<. 33, Newhall-strect, Birmingham. Deposit tract seen, and quantities from Mr. C. B. Daw- ckney, N.E. Deposit of 1. ae 
i oo “Devings with the arekitects, Messrs, 800, Surveyor to. the Council, Baltic. Offices, aes aan eect 
tur Harrison & Cox, Council-chambers, 109, Barking, on deposit of 2l. 2s. an Ge Gamer, need ome Gina ede ea le 
secre han neha aay JANUARY 10, 1912—Dougias, Isle of Man Eas oa neat ond Hn LTer gure cm 
Pee row: Binninehem. Gham! — Wiecrc Pies — Widening of WelVintrie Pienat|Douslam || seurestou around. lens/iand) Second ieeams 
BE Hbicttic Surple Committee invite Plans, specification, quantities, and form of Specifications, quantities, and form of tender, 
Hers for erection of an extension of the station fender from Mz. W. H. Blaker, Engineer to Toe eee Oe atel eee tiene erates 
eee Or a rseo advertisement am Harbour Board, Coronation-chambers, Douglss, (ot, Daniell, surveyors, Hea ate, 
atrovitattlermpariculal on deposit of 21. 2s. December 18.—Dover.—Marerrats.—For supply 
‘CEMBER 30.—Flbury, Devon. ReBumLDING.-  FIyRNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 0f granite, chippings, and quartzite, Forms of 


December ~ 14.—London.—Roaps.—For the 
kerbing, channelling, paving, making-up, etc., 
of Holmbury-view | and Hawkwood Mount, 
Hackney. ions of contract and specifica- 


rebuilding Elbury farm buildings. Plans 3 
n Messrs. lf. H, Harbotile & Son, architects, etc. tender and specification irom Mr. R. 1. Knocker, 
Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, Dover. 
mty-chambers, Exeter. DeceMper 11.—Portsmouth.—Paintinc.—For Derr 8.—G f 
AyuaRy 1, 1912.—Belturbet.—Hovse—For painting the outside of the Council schools dur- ,, DECEMBER 18. Guildford. Roap.- Bor exten 
rations and. additions to dwelling ing the Christmas vacation, Specification with Sion of Clineroad. | Plans and specification seen, 
Ins and_ specification from Mr. P. J. tHe Surveyor) Mr, A.) Hi Bone, Cambridae $o07 format vender trom’ Mrs CG) Mason: 
j.. architect, Broomfield House, Ballyhaise ion, Portsmouth, Ey as) a eas o CLE a SCOOT ad 
\January 5, 1912. — Edenbridge. — SprcraL DECEMBER 12,—Lewisham.—PLastTErInG.—For unsgate. : 
sJECTS Bemubage ti Kent Education Com-  replastering the ceilings at the Central Library, Decemper 20.—Isle of Wight 
ltee invite tenders for special subjects build- High-street, and at the Forest Hill Library, For laying of water mains and 
|. See advertisement in this issue for further Dartmouth-road. Form of contract at the Town , Gatcombe state. Pla specifications, and 
iticulars. Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s department). Specifi- conditions seen, and forms of tender and 
january 5, 1912.—Milnrow.—Scuoon.—Erec- cation on deposit of 5s. Mr. Edward H. Oxen- duantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Messrs. 
h of an elementary school at Milnrow, near ham, Clerk to the Committee, Town Hall, H. W. Daws and Co., High- street, Shanklin. 
thdale. Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. Jatford, 8.. Deceaper 21,—Croydon. the 
pry, Littler, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. {BER 12.—Sunderland.—Curaninc, erc— making-up of the private s and 
posit of 2i For the inside cleaning, etc., of the schools. specifications by the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. 
[January 5, 1912.—Welling, Ken ScHOoL.— Specifications seen, and form of tender at the R. M. Chart, F.8.1., Katharine-street, Croydon. 
Kent Education Committee invite tenders Borough Engine Office, Town Hall. Deposit of. 21. 
} new Council school at (Bexley) Welling. %* DrcemBer 16.—London, W. December 21,—Halam.. laying 
} advertisement in this issue for further Paddington B.C. invite tenders for supply of fine of pipe sewers, manholes, and the construction 
iticulars. crushed Thames or other shingle for alternative of small tanks and filter o SBlloats GC PA whee ai? 
JJANUARY 8, 1912—Toose, Kent.—Scnoor.— periods of one, two, or three years, from the engineers, Me: Sands & Walker, Milton- 
} Kent Education Close invite tenders January 25 next, See advertisement in this issue chambers, Notanehant Specification and quan- 
| new Gouncil school. - See advertisement in Lens particulars. Fe “s tities on deposit of 21. 2s. 
j, issue for further particu ECEMBER  16.—Totnes.— E For ; ‘ Hae eee 
0. Dare.—Audenshaw.—Lrarner Worx erecting fencesy andiiforming, footpaths anicon: 7. > ee Maese ele Southwell. Sewers. Horilaye 
tion of new leather-dressing works. Messrs.  nexion with the cemetery extension. Plans and  Situction of small tanks and filters, Plans from 
ldley & Gibson, architects and surveyor epociticaiions with the Borough Surveyor, Mr. fneineers, Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton. 
ton-under-Lyne. W. Tollit. ; pe Lueerey ete ; ands  & alker, | Milton- 
o Date.—Mirfield.—Pavition, Etc.—Hrection be MBER 18.—East Ham.—Demo.irio: cae OL Pa ee ati Cul GHESNES 
small pavilion and the la Re Whe Wg) Tees aise ieet Ommtnes ees COREG Sain 
ing green at Spring Head, for the Nab tenders for the demolition of the old vicarage December 21. — Stockport. — SeweRaGe.—For 
Irking Men’s Club and Institute. Mr. J. W. building, and for removal of the old material, ¢x¢avating and sewering a portion, of Edgeley 


and conditions of con- 
s and form of tender 


Fold. Plan, specification 


ows, architect, Royd-terrace, Mirfield, near See advertisement in this issue for further 
tract seen, and quantit 


ids. particulars. . Ey 
o Dare.—Silksworth.—Picrure Hatu.—For December 20.—Canterbury.—PAIntING, ETC.— from Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
jon of a new picture hall at Silksworth. For distempering, painting, etc, at the ci Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

Ines at once to Mr. J. Newton Fatkin, archi- police-station. Mr. A. Turley, A.M.Inst,C DECEMBER _28.—Newmains. — DrarnaGe.—For 
}, 1, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle. City_ Surveyor, Gailethall street, Canterbury the construction of a sewerage system and sewage 


* JANUARY 2.—Wandsworth.—Mareriars AND purification works. Plans seen, and _ specification 
Worxrs.—The Wandsworth B.C. from Mr. W. L. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., District 
execution of works and the supply of materials Bierce, District Offices, Hamilton. Deposit of 


o Darse.—South Bank, ic: 
\ction of a hool in_Victoria-street. Messr: 
IM. Bottomley & Wellburn, architects, 28, 


jert-road, Middlesbrough. for a period of one, two or three years, at the 

lo Dare.—Sovthend.—ADpitTI0ns, ETC.—Erec- option of the Council. See advertisement in ‘No Dare.—Craghead.—Streets.—For excava- 
| of two additional wards, alterations, and this issue for further particular: tion, conerete, and street formation works at 
fitions to nurses’ quarters at the Rouen Gs No Dats.—Kendal.—Paintine.—For_ painting Craghead. Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, A.R.I.B.A., 
Hea Victoria Hospital. Architects, Mess and decorating the interior of igh-eat architect, 18, Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon- 


Nes & Harris, Clarence-chambers, Southend. Mr. John Stalker, M.S.A., architect, Kendal. | Tyne. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary, | aplication 


Mile End Old Town Guardns. |2001. per annum. 


jure ECT 


Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. | 


JEHOT D SITES, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD anp KING’S CROSS—At the Mart ... | Butley, Son, & Vine 
|ALS, BATTFNS, BOARDS, TIMBER, BE: reat Hall, Winchester House, E.C. Churchill & Sim .. 
ASONED TIMBER—At Woodman-yar w hill, Uppe Norwood . | Money & Johnston 
[EKHOLD S: TE, WESTMINSTER—. ‘At the Mart .. | Giddy & Giddy 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the monthly meeting of this Board, 
held last Friday, the following amongst other 
matters were dealt with :— 


Supply to Hampstead Garden Suburb, ete.— 
It was decided to expend 41,500/. in the 
erection of pumping-stations at Fortis Green 
and Cricklewood, and in the laying of mains 
to improve the supply to the Kidderpore 


Reservoir Zone, in which are situated the 
Hampstead Garden suburb and the district of 
Hendon and Golder’s Green. It was also 


agreed to use Diesel oil-engines in the pump- 
ing-station 
Island Barn Reservoir.—lt was reported that 
Messrs. R. McAlpine & Sons had completed 
their contract for the construction of the 
Island Barn reservoir. The tender was for 
152,7271. 7s. 9d. 
Quantity Surveyors.—Messrs rtheroft, 
Yeighbour, & Nicholson were appointed to 
take all the quantities for the construction of 
the pumping-station, gas-producer house, and 


two cottages at the Chingford Reservoir 
Works. 

Wor Amongst the estimates for new 
works passed were the following :—3,200/. for 


the laying of a main for Old Ford Pumping- 
station to High-street, Stratford; 1,0507. for 


laying mains over lLadbroke-grove road 
bridge; and_871l. for the renewal of mains 
in the New River district. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
By W. M. Src & Son. 


Noyember 


Nunkeeling, Yo: Pasturefield House Fa 4 
acres, f. i REIT L450 
November 22.—By G. Trottorr & Sons. 
Iford, Northants.—Part 7 
Estate, 409 acres, f.. 14,145 


IGHT, F: 


ae K, 
‘anal Banl 
[07.85 pf... 


Tibenham, Norfolk- 


30 p., fandc. ...... Rae 1,050 
Three cottage tenements and 4acres, f. 3 308 
farthing, Norfolk. — ‘Two shor ie 


Y 
—Part of Tattershall E: 


November By Tuornvorrow & Co. 
Hesket, Cumberland.—Nunclose Farm, 


f.ande. . sent 775 
November By Exsiort, Son, & Boyton. 
—Mallinson-rd., Leathwaite-rd.,Ben- 
d, Salcott rents 771., 
on in 70 yi 17,995 


By Brake, Soy, & Winnr1ams 

Croydon.—Leslie Par 
in 30 y 3 

4, 1 rd, f., Wat. 
Norwood.—2, Portland-rd. 

Portland-rd., f.g.r. 191. 


By Garrerr, Wurre, & Porayp. 


3.), f., y.r. 
reversion in 55 


Leyton.—339, Church-rd., f., p. 210 
28.—By Extrorr, Son, & Borron. 
Castle Bar-hill, Fennymere, and 1} 
s, £., De. ieteuana 3.000 
Streatham.—115 to 
u.t. 835 j 1,410 
By Hoxc 
Regent: 8, 
. per annum 1,000 


, Longton-gr., u.t. 40 y 


g.r. 415 
St. John’ 
yrs.,g.r. 101. 780 
Maida Vale. 
71. 10s., y. 400 
0, and. 
oa 260 


+, Yor, 1251 
South Kensington. 
gar. 151., yor. 
Belvedere, 

war. 53. eee 

By Orerr, Marx 
Cheltenham, Glos. 

aM Pe verceeee Sons 

By Txurcoop & Martin 

Peckham.—Chadwic 

in dl yrs. . 


ERICK WARMAN. 


Islington , Upper-st. (s.), ut. 
10L., y.r. 501. «0... 50 
: 370 
ARD & . 
ensal ollege-rd., ig. rents 321., u.t. 
Sty { 510 
29 and 
321. 1 r. 2051 1,790 


oel-st. (s.), wt. 
3001. 


By Vrentom, But 

Wandswor 

sion in 54 
Marl-st., 


yrs. 
Old For 


i6s 


nd 51 y 
Westfield-rd., f, 


Boyt 
57 


E S. 
on-rd. 


Silvertoy 
reve’ 
Notting Hill. 
sion in 51 
Lee.—Summe 
sion in 49 y; 
Stoke Newington.—Ayr: 
551. 10s., reversion in 68 j 
h-st., ete., f.g. rents 1141. 


sion in 52 yrs. 
Brookside-rd., 


+, reversion in 


ps. reversion 


3 YTS. 
toekwood- 


sion in 57 a 
Highgate —Bert 

sion in { 
Brixton. 


m-st., 


. rents 18 


rents 491., reve 


ER & Co. 
Part of the 
eres, including three 


—By Ty 
Bradford and Shipley, Yo: 
Rosse Estates, 
hotels, ete., f. 
November 29. 
New Bond-st. 
premises), corporation lease, 
yar. 4001... on 


By Honson, Ricuarps, & Co. 
Croydon. —124, G 


stabling, u. 


Euston- 


st., f., OL 
Tottenham Court-rd. 
f., y.r. 2351 


Padding 


gr. Sl. 
Stoke Nev 


a 
By Waastarr & Son. 
Islington.—138, Essex-rd (s.), f. 
By ©. P. Wut 
West Croydon.—Westbu 
reversion in 58 yr. 
Clapham. 
81. 10s., y 


Cottingham, “Yc 
30 p.. 


on 


lose, 6 i 


ARLes Haw 
ssion Hall, u.t. 63 


By C 
Ikwell —Ani 
y ize 

November 
Mile End.— 

1 to 8, V 
Bow. 


Sto. 


—By C. C. & T. Moorr. 
to 226 (even), Devonsh 
uys-buildings, f , w.r. 2441 
Eglinton-rd.,u.t. 50 yrs. 


By Box, Garp, 
Walthamstow.—29, Devonsh 
By Cuas. Caney, 
Camberwell.—90 and 92; Vestry-rd., ut. 65 yrs. 
g.r. 10. w.r, 881. 88. Shia 

By Fiser, Srannor 
Newingtor 


& Co. 
thland-rd., u.t. 


72, Ky 
Walth: 
By Newson & SuepHarp 
Dalston. —8 Mortime: 


65 


4, 84a, und 86, 
; 131. 19s., 
Caledon 


104!, A 
anmore-st 


and e, 


Gordon-rd., f 
oly 


1,200 


1,270 


340 


210 


2,960 


185 


900 


200 


200 
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Victoria Park.—4 and 6, Riseholme:st., f., w.r. 
6 z Bieta = 


£550 
820 
orrington-m 
175) 750 
t. 5: 
320 
3 eee 300 
By Prorneror & Morris. 
Woodford.—Grove-hill, . 6l., reversion in 
145, 
315 
By Srison & Sons 
5 to 51, Belmont 
w.. 9131. 18 4,270 
BL, and 
. 1001. 2s .. 360 
7 and 9, Brushfield-st 
1,509 
800 
pti) 
By W. A. He 
Pimlico.—7 and 9, Alderne 
g.r. 141., p. 300 
South Lambeth.—40, Thorne-rd., u.t. 493 yrs , 
TeGU4) pe 340 
By Jonns, Son, & Day. 
Gough-st., Waterloo Hero p.h., lease 
- at 801., with goodwill and pos- 
1,685, 
651. 625 
Popla: 

2 We 16) 
Limehouse.—Willo 19) 
East Ham.—l, Vica: 200 
Edmonton.—39, Rosebery-rd., f., w 1. 168 155 
Leyton.—_44, Farmer. .), wt. 71 yrs., gr. 

fi 100 
wt. 40 
& 400 


Contractions used in these lists—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r, for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental 
ut, for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs, for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq, f 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gins, for gardens; yd. for yard; 4:7, for 
grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


ee 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest, 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £38. a 

Best Stocks. 1B 0 

Picked Stocks for Facings 270 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£s. d. £38. 

Flettons . ee deLONG BestBluePressed 

Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
Red . 312 0 Yo. Bullnose. +00 

Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 

Guazep Bricks— 

Best White, Double Headers 13 17 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 11 7 6 nds wa. . 17 178 

Headers . .1017 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins,Bullnose, one End \........ 1817 6 
and 4iin.Flats 1417 6 Splays & Squints 16 7 6 

D’ble Stretchers 1617 6 


Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 
s. a. 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered, 
Thames Ballast .. E66 = 
Best Portland Cement 30 0 per ton, * 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » a 
Norze—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ............_ 138, 0d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s, Od. per ton at rly dpt, 


STONE, 


Per Ft, Cube. 

Barn Sroxs —delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot. . 1 @ 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot. 


PorrLanp Sonn (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 28 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Deput, or 


Pimlico Wharf 2 4h 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. é 
8. d, s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks . 16 Freestoue ......... 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone . 24 
blocks 24 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Bed Corsehii Stone .... 28 


blocks 23 
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STONE (Continued). 
|Srone—Robin Hood Quality. 
| Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
Ned random blocks 10 


[Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
lsawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


des ditto, ditto | 
sides slabs (random sizes) 
wn one side slabs (random 
itto, ditto... 


| Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


led random blocks ayes 
{Per Ft. Super., Delivered ailway Depot. 
jawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


br.) .. 

fubbed two sides ditto 
lawn two sides slabs (random size 
Jelf-faced random flags ........ 


oncwns 
orn oo 


SLATES. 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
sd. In, In. £38. 4, 


de 
) best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 


igor 26 unfading green 15 17 6 
i ditto 17 6 20x12 ditto a lish 7 @ 
) ist quality 18x10 ditto 13 5 0 
jo... 00 16 x8 ditto H 5 0 
| ditto 15 0 20x 10 permanent 
ditto 5.0 green . 11 6 
}' best blue 18x10 ditto 912 6 
jtmado« 1212 6 16 x8 ditto 612 6 
ditto 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 

8. d. s. d. 
slain red roof- Best ‘‘ Hartshill”’ 
(per 1000)....... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
ip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
H(per doz.)...... 7 Do. pressed (per 
[Broseley (per 1000) 47 6 
) .. 50 0 Do.Orn: 
rmamental(per 1000) .. 50 0 
) eae 6 Hip (per doz 40 
ip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
\(per doz.) ...... 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 
| Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
yn, or brindled (per 1000) ... « 42 6 
lw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 
jrnamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
\ . 60 0 Hip (per doz 40 
lip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
filley(per doz.) 3 0 

Woop. 


At per standard, 


Burnpine Woop. 


|, best3in.byllinand4in. £ s. dQ, £ 5, a 
/ 14.0 0 ... 1510 0 
B [1810 0 3) 1410 0 
v by 7 in, and 
in,and8in, 1110 0 1210 0 
as: best 2} by 6and3by6... 010 0 less than 


7 in. and 8 in, 
0 less thn best. 


: seconds 


as: second: 1010 0 » ” 

{by in. and2in. by 6in, ... 910 0 1010 0 

}by 44 in. and 2 in, by5in, 9 0 0 10 0 0 

lm Sawn Boards— 

fand 1} in. by 7m. we 010 0 more than 

| battens, 
5k O O » 


laber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
Jemel(average specification) 5.0 0... 510 
pnds ... 4 

timber (8 in: to 10 in.) 
timber (6 in, to 8 in.) 


a 
S 


ma 
So 
ocococo 


Care 
a 
iS) 
once 


| Jorers’ Woop. At per standard. 


yellow deals, 


24 10 25 10 

10 23 10 

0 18 0 

ind yellow deals, 19 0 20 0 
2 Bin, by 9 in. 18 0 19 10 
ittens,24 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 14 0 150 


‘a yellow deals, 3 in, by 
Jin. and 9 in, . 14 0 
\itens,2hin.and 3 in. by7in. 11 10 
first yellow deals, | 


yellow deal 
3 in, by 9 in. 


itens ... 
|Sea and Petersburg— 
it white deals, 3 in. byllin. 15 0 
3 in, by 9 in. 1 


0 
0 
in. by llin. 14 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 
10 10 

0 

0 


19 
ol 


©eS9S0000 SaS000 S50 co coccoo 


er 2 in. thick extra. 


| Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 
iments ... 32 0 
Inds, regular sizes 8 0 


ments ... 0 
‘Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 3 


f and Stettin Oak Logs— 
ey per ft, cube. 
il? 2 


PRS ASsCSSSD09D90090 SoOCCO CSO oo SCCocoo 


009 1 
008 
[ahogany—Houndras, ‘Ta- 
co, per ft. super. asinch., 0 0 10 (Oj coe 
ited, Figury, per ft. super. 
inch OU Ce WEG 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Jorxers’ Woon (Continued)— At per standard. 


Dry Walnut, American, per ft. £ s. d. £5. 4. 
super. as inch OWN) ws Rb © 
Teak, per load . 1800... 22 0 0 
American 
per ft. cube 2g s eo 
Prepared Flooring, ete. Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot.. . 013 6 o17 0 
lin. by 7in. yellow, planed and 
matched . . O14 0 018 0 
lyin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ODL GO reser Lom Cna 0) 
lin. by 7 in. 
shot.. een Wav) O04 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched.. . O12 6 015 0 
lhin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched, ners Onto sO) 016 6 
in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 0138 6 
lin. by 7 in. ” ” O14 0 018 6 
fin. by 7 in. white » ” 010 0 oll u 
lin. by 7 in. ” ” 012 9 .. 015 4 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
ordinary £ s, d. £8. d. 
710 Obese SicOMO 


Rolled Steel Joists, 
sections 

Compound 
sections .. 

Steel Compound Stance 

Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections 

Flitch Plates 

Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 


including ordinary patterns ... 7 10 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Irox— £3. 4. £8. 4. 
Common Bars . cn BOO 900 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality... facrlo One Om Sa 
Staffordshire ‘ Marked Bars’? 1010 0 = 
Mild Steel Bars . ) 950 
Hoop Iron, basis pr 0 910 0 
» ” Galvanised 0 = 


” = 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 
” ” Mg. 
» ” 6g. 3 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fiat, ordi 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3ft, to 20g, . 
Ordinary sizes ti 


Tele 


= »  % eB... 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 18 0 
* » 2gand3ig. 18 10 
a 28 iete ys 200) 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, Gft, to Sft, 20g. 14 10 


” ” 2 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 ft. b; 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker. 


S090 ocso ooo 


Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &21g. 13 0 = 
” ” » 268. 1150 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 in 10100 2) 1 u 0 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras, 


LEAD, &e. 
s. d. 
Leap—Sheet,English, 4Ib.andup 19 10 0 S 
Pipe in coils 200 0 = 
Soil pipe 00 = 
Compo pipe OW ccrg es 
Zixc—Sheet— In casks of 10 éwt. 
Vielle Montagne 1) wa 
Silesian ... 33 5 0 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt, extr 


CoppER— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin » 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin . 

Trx—English Ingot 

Sorper—Plumbers 
‘Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 

ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 
. 24d. 26 oz. fourths . 


perlb. 0 


ee 


Heo Te 


ecccoco ooo 


15 oz, thirds 


» fourths 1d, 82 oz. thirds a. 
21 oz, thirds,.......... 3d, » hs. 4d. 
» fourths Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 


| 2kd: 


26 oz. thirds » 4d. » 21 oz, dad. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered, 


+ Hartley’s 2d. ‘Figured Rolled, Ox- 
as) 2d, ford Rolled, 'Oce- 
ws 2d, anie, Arctic, Mufiled, 


and Rolled Cathe- 

dral, white. «Bhd. 

Ditto, tinte bd. 

* Not less than three crates. 


OILS, &e. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes 
ee » in barrel 


per gallon 


» in drums ” 


ecoocooh 


8. 

3 

3 

oes 3 
Boiled ,, » in barrel » 33 
” ” » in drums 2 3 6 
Turpentine in barrels » 211 
» in drums ” 32 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 25 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry... ” 2210 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt, 010 0 
Stockholm Tar... per barrel 112 0 
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VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 


£5, a. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 080 
Pale Copal Oak .. 010 6 
Superfine Pale Blastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches .. Ol 6 
Fine Blastic Carriage . 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elast 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ... 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pule French Oil . ah ait {i 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 018 0 
White Pale Enamel. 140 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size. 010 6 
Best Black Japai 016 0 
Oak and Mahogeny Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting 010 9 
French 2 010 6 


—_—_e—@-_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 


relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 


PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
oneither the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—_—_-_@-__ 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headin; 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


“Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


_ BRIXHAM.—For converting a portion of the market 
into a picture theatre. Mr. F. W. Vanstone, architect, 
Palace-chambers, Paignton. Quantities not supplied :- 
G. Webber 2340 | Hazlewood Bros 

E. Westlak 24) Brixham’ 

H. Webber 305 | G. Cooksleyt 


DOWNPATRICK.—For building and repairing sea 
walls between Marlfield and Bankmore, Portafe: 
Heron, County Surveyor, Downpatri 

rian, Portaferry ... 


Sea-walls between Newtownards and, Portas 
J. Boyd, Ballymisean, Holywood . 


Sy 


Mr, Cowan, Council Surveyor 


EGREMONT.—For erection of a showroom, 
ete., at the gasworks. 
Egremon' 
Mason : 


nd 


mith, Ei; 


remont, Cumber! 


J. Watson... 
J. Lovall, Harrington, Gam 
nawson, Cleator Moor, Cumber 
[Surveyor , £344 18 
tradesmen tenderi 


) £348 
j 


3d. Number of 
, fourteen. | 


GREENOCK.—For strengthening of 
length of the East India Whar Mr 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Trustees, Greenock :— 

G. Halliday, Ltd., Contractors, Rothesay* £942 


about 


HAREFIELD.—For the erection of 
ing at Harefield, Middle ; 
Company, Mr, Arthur ©. R 
Basinghall-street, B.C. Quantities 
& Read, 13, Basinghall-street, E.C. : 


ctory build- 
nited A'sbestos 
ell, architect, 13, 
by Messrs. Andrews 


attley, Sons, & He 
Roome & Co. ....0..... 
T. W. Leng 
Marsland & Son 
J. Greenwood, Ltd. 
H. Grove! 
Mills & Sor 
Sabey & Co. ... 
A. & B. Hansont . 
aurley 


{Accepted on time. 
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HAVERFORDWEST. — For the rebuilding of 
premises in Dew-street. Messrs. D. E. Thomas & Son, 
architects and surveyors, Haverfordwest : 

W. Watts £825 | W. Reynis 
T. 
peach, 


D. Evans Nevland* ... 715 
HOOLE.—For 
Cheshire Coun 
architects, 14, 
architects 
J. G. Davies & Co. 
P. William 
M. Browne .. 
W. Storrs, Sons, & 


ection of a new Conneil schoc 
J. H. Davies & Sons, 
Shester. Quantities by 


IMMINGHAM.—For construction of 


stoneware 
sewers, temporary pump well, and engin Mr. 
A. Hobson, engineer, 198, Legsby-avenue, Grimsby. 


Quantities by the engineer :— 
W. B. Whitton... | C. Whittaker 
« Church. 
'. Roper & & Sons, 
re 


ISLEWOR' 
at the public hal 
Eldridge & Sons £84 00/7. 
Danels & Son ...... A. Wellman 
W. J. Wilkinson 82 00] H. Morgan 


00 


J. Homan .., 


. 81.0) Will & Son, 
inkler & Son...... 80 00 Whitton* 
Hicks & Son.. 78 15 0 


LEEK. at the coffee tavern, 
Cattle Mi: . acham, Surveyor, Town 
Hee Leek, Staffs. s by the Surveyor 


Grace* 
- Heath Readies 
. A. Crombie. 


eath & Son: 


LONDON.—For erection of a 
hoys at Craster. 
Council 

J. 


secondary school for 
ud, Norwood, for the London County 


J. Garrett & Soa 2 
Thomas & Edge 
W. Downs... 
C. Wall, Ltd. 
Kirk & Randal. 
J. Marsland & Sons . 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
T. D. Leng .... 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 
er, Ltd. 


Ss estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
ii oY 


ding rooms EH and F in the 
partments at the “ Whit- 
zton, for the London County 


nd infants’ 
; Islin, 


Council :— 
Brand, Pettit, & Co, £1,1 McCormick & Sons, 

J. Garrett & Son... 1,094 td £865 
Hollid & Green- W. Lawrence & Son 840 


wood, Ltd. 974 | McLaughlin & Har- 
Rowley Bros. 918 vey, Ltd. . 8b 
A. E. Syme: 897 | H. L. Hollow ay 800 


LONDON.-—For redividing rooms A, B, and C in the 
boys’ department, and rooms C, D, and E in the #1 
and infants” departments at the Johanna-street Sc ita 
Lambeth, for the London County Council :— 
oe . £1,050 0) T. D. Leng.. 

W. Lawrence & Son 


ro 
bai ni, “ita eames 942 
Holliday & Green: 


wood, Ltd......... 854 0 
W. Smith & 8210} Litd............ 
J. .& C. Bowyer H. L, Holloway. 
Titdrnet 777 0 i 


LONDON-—For the supply, etc., of the machine-shop 
tools required for the tramways permanent-way depots 
at Battersea-bridge and Leven-road, 
Tomine C ssa Council i— 


Te 7 
Pollock & Me 2Nab, Ltd. 
Buck & Hickman, Ltd. 
Judson Jackson Co, 

J. BORE & Co., Ltd. 
C. H. Caton & Co., Ltd 
Greenwood & Batley, Ltd. 
W. B. Haig & Co., Ltd. 


Poplar, for the 


Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


EMPEROR’ 


Tat BUILDER: 


LONDON.—For alterations at the 
station, for the London Council Council : 
H. L.. Holloway.......... £786 , W. Johrson & Co., 
Rowley Bros. 
Leslie & Co., Lid 
J. & C. Bowyer, 


ishngton fire- 


Ltd. 


Ltd. 


of a secondary 


for the London 


County 
Council : 
J. Allen & Son’ 
C. Miskin & Sons 
Treasure & Sons, Lid.. 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd 
Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd 
B. Lawrance & Sous, Lid 
Ford & Walton, Ltd. 
G. Godson & Sons 
Rowley Bros 2 
J. &C. Bowyer, itd 


Ltd 00 


McLaughlin & ae ey 5 aH ta ag 
The Architect's estimate, comparable wit h the tenders, 
is £24,500. 


LONDON.—For g and erecting 
decker steam-pipe oven at the Cornwalli 
house, Upper Holloway, for the Guar 
Islington. Mr. Edmund J. Hai 
Gray's Inn-square, Holborn :— 
Moorwood & Co. 380 H. Heaton 

. F, Mason, Ltd Hunt, Ltd. 


2 double- 


Werner, Pfleiderer, & Engineering 
Perkins 307 Leicester* 
J. Baker & Co. 285 TT. Collins & Co. 


NORBURY. ection of a public elementary 
school at Stanford-road, for the Education C apa nee 
of the County Borough of Croydon. Mr. H. Carter- 
Pegg, F.R.LB.A., architect, Thornton H ae 
Greenwood&Sons £14,600 0) G. Everitt... € 
pe L, Ingleton ... 3,9 W. E. Blake... 
wrence & Sons 0 | Cook & Sons 
Foster & Dicksee 0! P. Drever 
Longley & Co. 8 0} Smith & Son! 
Lawrence & Son 0/8. E. Mo: 


a 
1 
L 
1 
1 
1 
L 


kers & Co. Sons 
E. Fitt MeCarthy . J. Saunders, 
Grace & Marsh. 01 “Croydont...... 12,100 0 


RISBOROUGH. — For construction of 
and other works, for Wycombe 


PRINC. 


tempor 


00| 0. & E. Barnard, 
| Princes Ris- 
14) borough* 

J. Miller: 


t Excavation only. 


WELWYN. 


For erection of an engineer's cottage. 


ae H. F. Mence, architect, 11, St. Peter’s-street, 
. Albans :— 

Gold dawk & Son 0) A. Pitkin £248 0 

F Newton J. F. Owen, Gust- 

J. Naden ard Wood, Wheat- 

J. T. Bushell hampstead*. 2445 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2 


385 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


school for 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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Ham Hill Stone. 

Doulting Stone. 

Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:— Mr, EH. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 
ee 
Asphalte.—The Seysse! and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehons 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and_ terrace 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge @ 


ST TR I ETT PTT SY ET 
WW ETAT! 


USE WHiTE 


LIME-SAND BRICKS 


: (Of the Finest Quality) 
FOR CONTRACT WORK? 


WHY ? 


The Bricks are uniform, 
Less mortar is required. 
Closer jomts can be made. 
15 per cent. more bricks can be laid per day. 
Where light is required they need no whitewashing, 
Saving of material and labou 
BY THE MILLION IN GE 
AND IN THIS COUN’ 


saga 


y, AMERICA, 


These Bricks are made by the 
GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD, 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 
and can be delivered in quantities of not less than 5,000 
within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 27/-per 1,000, nets 
Send for Free Samples, 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Litd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, H.C. 


Telephone: DALSTON 188 

Many years conneoted wi 

the “late firm of W. 1 

Lt MABOET ERE & Co., Lat 
Bunhill 


Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “*sus. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floor: 


The best materials and workmanship are suppliedb 


THE 


reneh Asohalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted in @ 
specifications, 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C 
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} Proposed Edward VII. Memorial : St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. (See page 694.) 


THE WORK OF THE R.A. STUDENTS. 


HIS year is notable for the large The Gold Medal,’ it, is true, is won standard of past years. Surely there 
proportion of awards in the “hands down” by Miss Williams, but must be something radically wreng 
| Painting School that go to lady to no vother painting, could it possibly with a school when the output is ne 
ents. We should be only too pleased have been awarded. The successful better than that. exhibited this year. 
» able to hail the winners as having picture displays |a fine sense of com- The Sculpture School does not seem 
fied the claim that art knows no position, but has few graces of technique, in very much better case. The work is 
sould we honestly do so; but, to be being wrought out with the over- pethaps technically more accomplished 
+ candid, this year’s work in painting insistence on forms and drawing that than that of the painters, but there is 
> deplorably weak in the display suggests the term “academic.” .The little displaying any sign of the imagina- 
ay promise that we feel the Presi- Turner and Creswick prizes have pro- tive faculty. 
| was quite right in diplomatically yoked the poorest result we have ever By comparison architecture stands 
hasising the virtue of industry rather seen on the walls of Burlington House, out well ; in fact, the Architectural School, 
indulging in prognostications as to and neither the Decoration nor the though far from being what we should 
future career of the prize-winners. Armitage competitions are up to the like to see it, is the only one that seems 


Q 
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at the present time to be possessed of 
any vitality at all. There is a good deal 
of duil work here, as must be inevitable, 
but even this frequently displays a 
degree of technical knowledge relatively 
more advanced than the principal 
painting competitions, while the best 
work certainly suggests far more promise 
than any shown in the other two schools. 

It is, however, to the individual 
student that this result must be credited, 
it being quite obvious that no appreciable 

ressure is being put upon him in 
plining and training his natural 
abilities. No doubt the more brilliant 
are bringing on the less able; that is 
fortunately incidental to every body of 
workers, and it gives an occasional, but 
fallacious, effect of progressive method. 
This circumstance does not offer any 
guarantee against a relapse if there is a 
slight falling off in strength among the 
leading students. 

The Architectural Gold Medal for 
“The Hall of a City Company” goes 
to Mz. Alan Binning, whose dewign is a 
quiet and dignified rendering of the 
subject. The scheme is well worked 
out in a good set of drawings, but we feel 
that the large hall, the main feature in 
the design, is too lofty in its proportions 
for the best effect, both externally 
and internally. The design by Mr. 
Bucknell offers more interesting archi- 
tectural internal effects, and is most 
thoroughly thought out in detail, and, 
while it does not display quite the same 
breadth of effect as the winner, it is a 
scholarly piece of work. We feat Mr. 
Adrian Berrington lost his chance by 
yproaching the problem in a spirit of 
light-hearted gaiety very remote from 
that of stolid respectability which it is 
customary to associate with even the 
recreative aspect of a City company. 
His design bubbles over with whimsical 
mirth, and, even though the “portly 
cit.” might carry himself ever so 
sedately in his cups, he would feel in 
negotiating Mr. Berrington’s curly stairs 
that he had been doing himself well. 
Another design, by Mr. J. C. Rogers, 
in the Byzantine manner, is worthy of 
note as a broad and harmonious rendering 
of the subject. ; 

We find the design awarded the z0/. 
prize more interesting than the com- 
petition for the Gold Medal. This latter 
would generally be classed as an eftort 
on “ Beaux-Arts” lines, although we 
understand that the author emphatically 
and indignantly repudiates “any such 
classification. The subject is a concert 
vall, surrounded by a cruciform group 
of loggie enclosing fountains and monu- 
ments. The treatment has been carefully 
studied from the symbolic point of view, 
and, although we do not feel that this 
1as affected its architectural qualities to 
the extent that the interest taken in this 
aspect of the design seems to imply, 
there is a most skilful graduation from 
the outlying features up to the culminating 
point in the hall itself. 

There are two subjects embodying 
the design for a public “place,” one 
dealing with the southern terminal of a 
proposed Charing Cross Bridge, and the 
her with a railway - station group. 
‘hese have provoked a good response 
from the students, and we can compli- 
ment Mr. W. H. Gammer and Mr. V.. 0. 
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Rees on their designs, which are 
handled with eat restraint and a 


strong feeling for breadth of effect. 

Among the other designs we noted a 
] i study for a winter garden 
y . Cyril Farey, which gained him 
the 101. prize; one for a town house by 
Mr. W. J. Roberts; while the work of 
Mr. W. L. Clark and Mr. F. B. Nightin- 
gale is characterised by scholarly and 
refined treatment. 

We hope to publish many of these 
designs in early issues of the Builder. 


2a 
THE LIVERPOOL KING 
EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


Ba proposal to deface the south 
oS | Glevation of St. George’s Hall 

aroused such world-wide oppo- 
sition that its authors were forced to 
reconsider their intention, and the matter 
was apparently dropped. 

The general impression was that this 
ill-advised and altogether unwarrantable 
project for tampering with an archi- 
tectural masterpiece—a national, not a 
parochial inheritance—had been quashed 
once and for all. 

The most eminent architects of Hurope 
and America (including all the architect 
members of the French Academy of Fine 
Arts and the late Mr. Carrére), and 
nearly every London architect with any 
reputation for scholarship, the Presidents 
of the provincial architectural societies, 
leading merchants and public men of the 
city of Liverpool—all signed petitions 
and forwarded urgent protests against 
any meddling with the Hall. 

Yet what has happened ? 

On Friday, December 1, the Finance 
Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
sanctioned a brand-new scheme secretly 
prepared and approved by the Memorial 
Committee. On Wednesday, December 6, 
the City Council were to meet, and on 
that date the new proposal would be 
submitted to them and, if accepted, 
carried into effect without delay. No 
one outside those immediately responsible 
was in any way prepared for the 
manceuvre. The whole affair had been 
engineered in camera. Only four days 
was left for opposition to mature, and 
during those four days the public were 
given no opportunity of viewing the 
model. Councillors and a few favoured 
individuals alone were permitted to see 
it; this by the express’ order of the 
authorities. Beyond the publication of 


T is now eight months since the 


photos (taken from a favourable 
position) and an imaginative sketch 
perspective in the local Press, the citizens 


themselves had no opportunity of forming 
any apinion.on the real all-round appear- 
ance of the new scheme or what it 
actually involved. To devise effective 
action in the circumstances was, of 
course, impossible, and, though a great 
number of protests and appeals by the 
best-known Liverpool architects were 
published, nothing more could be done. 

It may be asked, What was the ex- 
planation of this sudden cowp ? Simply 
this. The members of the Finance and 
Memorial Committees, having drawn upon 
their heads the universal execration 
of art and connoisseurs eight months 
ago, bitterly resented the exposure of 
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their own ineptitude. The discoye 
that their will could be thwazted | 
the sheer force of public opinion, if on 
sufficient time were given for th 
opinion to be instructed, was as 
pleasant as it was surprising to thet 
This time they determined there shou 
be no mistake. They have public 
professed to regard the opposition the 
original proposal aroused as being emg 
neered by persons too young anda 
experienced to be. taken seriously, who 
motives either a mis 


were uided 0 
ception of their own importance oF 
mischievous determination to damia 
the reputation of the civic authoriti 
and acquire personal advertisemel 
That the Committees had the suppo 
of only two well-known architects; @ 
sculptors, and a painter mattered nothin 
To save their face, at any rate, @ 
Committees decided to run no risks, a 
followed therefore a plan of campal 
which does infinite credit to th 
cireumspection. 

As might have been anticipated, t 
Council debate revealed abysses 
fatuity and ignorance, cheap Corporat 
wit abounded—puns on “ odium” @ 
“podium,” etc.—and other evidence 
general incapability of reali t 
nature of the proposal under discussi¢ 
Much of what we suppose to be “ pall 
capital”? was made out of the suggest 
that the memorial should he placed 
the site now occupied by the Beaconsfit 
statue. This was denounced as a Radi 
dodge to insult the Conservative majom 
in the Council. Several admital 
speeches were delivered in a last eff 
to save the Hall, but the majority 
the Council, fearing the consequences 
admitting the incompetence of ti 
Committees, deafened their ears 
finally sacrificed Elmes’s masterpie 
sixty-seven yotes being in favour oft 
scheme submitted and only twenty 
against. 

Still more significant was the det 
of a subsequent proposal to delay 1 
execution of the work for a month) 
order that the architects, and throu 
them the general public, might have 30) 
opportunity of giving their opinions 
the matter. 

An unfortunate circumstance assist 
in the disaster was the intentional 
unintentional misreading of a statem 
coming from a quarter always associat 
with the strongest opposition. g 
statement, which was widely civculat 
and undoubtedly had, in its misimt 
preted form, agreat influence, pronoum 
the new scheme to be an improyvemt 
on the old, but only if accompanied 
drastic alterations in the site and 
the provision of a great door within 1 
Hall dizectly behind the outer do 
making the latter a principal entral 
and giving a raison d'étre for the ste 
The promoters of the new scheme hal 
the pronouncement ‘as if it were 
weakening of the opposition and 
admission that they were at last justi 
in their persistence. A vague but mi 
the less mischievous impression \ 
abroad that “a happy compromise 
the achievement so dear to the Engl 
temperamentgand always mistaken 
public matters for “sound statesm 
ship ’—had’ been arrived at, and 
subsequent efforts could wholly disp el 
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jion. Few members of the Council saw, 
jvished to see, that the new scheme was 
y an improvement on the old in so 
[as it was accompanied by far-reaching 
1 costly modifications of the site and 
a change i in the plan of the building. 
jn“our own opinion, any suggestion at 
lthat the new scheme can “be made 
prable by altering the interior of the 
\Iding is nealculably dangerous. We 
| convinced it is a far wiser policy to 
(hhold from the Philistines all oppor- 
lity for further mischief, to give no 
text for a greater catastrophe. 
As it stands, the new scheme is as 
fortunate as its predecessor. In the 
ter it may be remembered there was, 
t, an arrangement of dog-legged steps 
ked out of the podium and in the 
jtre an equestrian statue. Then the 
\tue was relegated to the east end of 
| podium and another pedesta, 
juture group placed at the west end. 
w in the new scheme the whole of 
| middle of the podium is cw 
| the introduction of a wide flig 
2s parallel to those already exist 
bve. Projections are thrown out from 
| remnant of the podium partially to 
lose the lobsided avalanche of steps, 
1 on the projections pedestals 
jestrian statues are placed, the 
{be embellished by the work of 
scombe John, the west to remain 
sant till some sufficiently illustrious 
jsonage has the good grace to die. 


fhe position of affairs is almost 
redible. To start with, the Memorial 
mittee decides to have an equestrian 
fue, the essential inappropriateness 
which we need not press. Then they 
ase to consider the dozen or more 
lellent sites vacant in the city, and 
eive the idea of laying hands on the 
jtic of St. George’s Hall to provide 
setting for their equestrian statue— 
l, having conceived the idea, the only 
tstion seems to have been just how 
ch. mischief they could possibly 
lection. Finally, they approve a 
pme whereby the ratepayers are 
lected of 2,5007. to provide a series 
steps leading nowhere and meaning 
(hing, and in which the actual 
jmorial statue is made to balance an 
pty pedestal. It is a unique achieve- 
fat in the annals of municipal futility. 
Before this supreme accomplishment 
re have been ‘many preliminary 
\ters, it is true—the dismal Niagara 
steps in front of the William Brown 
eum, the wilderness of stone called 
| John’s Gardens, the Queen Victoria 
imorial. But all these follies pale beside 
| new memorial scheme. 

‘he most casual survey is sufficient to 
idemn it. The steps sprawl asymmetri- 
ly over the pavement and take away 
\the impression of lofty, immutable 
eth that was one of the glories of 
‘south facade. They make it appear 
e slipping down the hill. The jagged, 
que line of the’ steps. where they 
prge one by one from the pavement 
phasises the fact that the’ whole fagade 
| been thrown out of balance. 
esupposing the necessity of altering 
south elevation of the Hall, a scheme 
(Mr. Huon Matear’s was’ published 
ich had points of vast superiority over 
one adopted. In it the lower courses 
\the podivm were retained to form a 
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level plateau upon which the steps 
descended at a regular angle. 

In conclusion, let us make it quite 
clear that if the Liverpool Corporation 
thinks it can perpetuate artistic outrages 
of this sort with impuni no greater 
mistake could be made. St. George’s 
Hall is not the property of the gentlemen 
whose business it is to manage municipal 
finances, trams, and drains. It belongs 
to those persons whose minds have been 
fitted by education in and natural sensi- 
bility to appreciate “ the most grimly 
intellectual of the arts.” In this matter 
there is no question of “the agitation 
subsiding,” “the storm blowing over.” 

We can safely predict that this work, 
if carried out, will ultimately be destroyed 
and the podium replaced—just as St. 
John’s Gardens, upon which 40,000/. 
was wasted, will also be effaced and 


redesigned. 
eee 

NOTES. 
Tue reincarnation of the 
The New ancient and romantic city 
Capital of |“ F : y 
India. of Delhi as the seat o 
empire in India is no 
doubt an act of the first political im- 


portance. Few administrative measures 
make so striking an appeal to the imagi- 
nation. Delhi has not only historical 
associations, but architectural ones also 
of no mean importance. The transfer 
of the headquarters of the Imperial 
Government from Calcutta will involve 
the erection of new Government buildings 
in proximity to the fanciful and poetic 
creations of the old Mogul Emperors. 
It is much to be desired that the Govern- 
ment of India will rise to the height of the 
occasion and realise that this 1s a most 
important event—a unique opportunity— 
in the architectural as well as in the 
political world, and will make some 
special effort, outside the ordinary routine 
of their official departments, to deal with 
she architectural problem in the same 
imaginative spirit as inspired their 
political action. Here, if anywhere, an 
artist, not just a competent and reliable 
1, is needed. It may be necessary 
to improve the sanitation of Delhi, but 
he one unpardonable sin would be to 
vulgarise it. Presumably a new Im- 
erial quarter will arise laid out in a 
manner that is suitable for State cere- 
monies. Here the recent experience of 
he Durbar should be useful, involving 
as it did the lay-out of a temporary city 
for ceremonial purposes. This might 
possibly suggest a ruling idea for a 
permanent one which is now tu come into 
existence. 


heartily sym- 
with Professor 
Reilly’s anticipations, as 
expressed in his letter to 
the Times of the 7th inst., 
that the British School at Rome will have 
a permanently beneficial effect on our 
architecture. In pointing out that, com- 
pared with other countries, we sadly 
need the strengthening influence of 
classic studies Professor Reilly enforces 
his: arguments by references to John 
Wood’s work on’ Palmiyra’ and Robert 
Adam’s on Spalato, and by contrasting 
such studies with the unhealthy practice 
which results in a new piece of detail, or 
some ingenious trick of design, spreading 


eee f We can 
e ject o 2 

the British (gain 

School at 
Rome. 
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like an epidemic through the architecture 
of the day. While a great deal of modern 
“free classic” is “free from nothing 
so much as the classical spirit of refine- 
ment and restraint,” we must look to 
the architectural students of the new 
school to supply the much needed 


corrective to such a state of affairs. 


Str Epwarp - 


PoyNTER 
Lady students in his address to the 


Royal Academy students 
and their friends on the evening of 
December 9 referred, as he did last year, 
to the successful work done by women 
students. He attributed the results 
mainly to the better powers of application 
possessed or exercised by the lady mem- 
bers of the schools. The President 
alluded particularly to the work of Miss 
Margaret Lindsay Williams, who, it wil 
be remembered, secured no fewer than 
four prizes last year. This year this 
industrious painter wins the coveted 
Gold Medal with Travelling Studentship. 
also the first prize (301.) with meda 
for her design for the decoration of a 
portion of a public building. A poin 
which arises naturally in regard to this 
promising career, officially approved by 
Sir E. J. Poynter, is the future eligibility 
of Miss Williams for Associateship of 
she Royal Academy. Mary Moser and 
Angelica Kaufmann were origina 
members of the Academy, and in recent 
imes Lady Butler was only two votes 
yehind when Sir H. von Herkomer was 
elected Associate. Can it be prophesied 
hat Miss Williams, trained in the 
Schools and possessing the artistic 
qualities admired at Burlington House, 
will break down the barrier of sex which 
las existed since the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, and in due course, if her 
progress is maintained, be elected A.R.A. ? 
There seems to be no reason why such 
an honour should not be conferred, if in 
Academic circles women continue to out- 
paint the men. The ranks must be filled. 
It may be mentioned that Miss Williams 
is not the first lady who has taken the 
“Gold” for painting ; Miss Louisa Starr 
took it in 1867 and Miss Jessie Mac- 
gregor in 1871. Since 1879, when the 
Studentship and Medal were combined, 
one lady has won the distinction, 
namely, J Miss Robilliard, in 1909. So 
far the women students have not chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the men in 
the architectural sch 


The A pew weeks ago we 
Semi-Nude, Ulustrated some female 
statues used as. lamp 

standards outside the new Town Hall 


at South Shields. These figures have 
given offence to cettain inhabitants who, 
not entirely on their own account, have 
protested because they fear the youth 
of the town will be demoralised. Sensi- 
tive maids have been seen to blush in 
self-consciousness, and all the usual 
objections are raised. We had them in 
London when the Venus of Velazquez 
found its way to the National Gallery 
and when Mr. Epstein’s figures were 
placed on the British. Medical building 
in the Strand. The supposed outrages 
on modesty are eutall exaggerated 
on these occasions. The pest course for 
he South Shields Town Council to take 
is to remain neutral in the controversy. 
The attention directed to the statues 
b 
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is cast by an are lamp is 
are toe 
that con- 


shadow st 


factor in repos 
Eye’s golden rays 

Falling on glade and strea 

Flecking the forest path 

Made glorious he 

Sinking through the dis 

The purple haze. 
Colour. 
There is still one great factor in connexion 
with texture upon which I have not touched, 
and that is colour. It would be impossible 
to trespass upon your patience by attempting 
to give any details on this subject, which has 
been often treated from an artistic stand 
point in more scholarly effusions from this 
rostrum. Physically, however, colour is due 
to two things—the composite nature of most 
sources of light, which are really made up of 
coloured rays, and the power of most bodies 
upon which such rays fall of absorbing some 
of these colours mo hers, and thus 
reflecting a mixture of r: milar to those 
falling upon them. Ordinary sunlight and 
some artificial lights (such acetylene) are 
composed of the various colours seen in the 
rainbow, which, mixed together, produce the 
sensation of white. When such light falls on 
a red brick most of the blue ra are 
absorked and converted into heat; the reflected 
light, therefore, contains such a preponder- 
ance of red rays that the object appears red. 
Tt is obvious from these considerations that 
the further light penetrates into a light-select- 
ing or coloured body the deeper will be its 
colour, since the less will the amount of 
unaltered light merely reflected from its 
external surface. This is well illustrated ky 
the fact that transparent coloured bodies in 
large pieces are deeper in tint than the same 
substances in the form of powder, examples 
of which I put before you. As it can hardly 
be denied that texture is affected by colour, 
this quality must then be influenced by the 
nature of the light in which ihe body is viewed. 
Tf proof is wanted, it is only necessary to 
repeat the make-believe ghost stories of our 
children’s days and enter a darkened room 
with a flame tinted with sodium vapour from 
salt. You will readily observe the changed 
appearance under these conditions of the 
coloured powders on the table. 

The wonderful play of colours which we 
value so much in many materials, the beauti- 
ful veins of marble giving us greens, reds, 
and yellows; the warm, cheering tint of Ham 
Hill stone; the blending of purples, browns, 
and reds on our sand-faced bricks, are all due 
to the wonderful variety of absorptive pro- 
perties possessed by bodies of slightly 
different chemical compositions. Further, be 
it noted, nearly all colours in materials are due 
to that, at least in artistic circles, much- 
abused metal, iron, in an oxidised form. 

I have endeavoured to show that the tex 
ture of materials, the existence of which, T 
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think, it is not proposed to deny, depends 
upon various factors operating in various 
degrees. Some of them are certainl, physical, 
and are thus amenable to the application of 
scientific investigation; others are, no doubt, 
temperamental. and hence are hardly 
educible to distinct terms in the present state 
of psychological research. I take it that you 
have not called upon me to answer the question 
which forms the title of this paper. It may 
be that the correct attitude towards texture 
is that of the mechanically-trained mind, 
which makes symmetry of form down to the 
last mathematical detail a fetish, and that 
the worship of these irregularities which con 
stitute texture are the outcome of a disordered 
brain distorted by long hair and a velveteen 
coat. The decision I leave to you, and at 
the same time give you my thanks for your 
patience, and my pleas for lenient dealin 
with my oratorical and critical shortcomings 

The lecturer showed several interesting 
lantern slides of the structure of building 
stones and timber. 


Mr. A. R. Jemmett, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said he. wished he were competent to deal with 
the scientific side of the question. As it was, 
he would start with the question that the 
lecture asked as to whether texture is a 
fetish; but the trouble was to know what was 
a fetish. The lecturer had carefully defined 
texture, but he had not given a lead as to 
“fetish,’’ but he (the speaker) took it that 
it meant a sort of false god. Mr. Munby did 
not appear to regard texture as a fetish, or 
he would not have taken so much trouble in 
preparing such an interesting paper. No 
doubt there was something in texture, but the 
it was used in modern work—the idea 
of importance attached to it nowadays—was 
distinctly a fetish. In modern domestic work 
one found buildings in which more importance 
was attached to the material with which it 


was built than to the forms and proportions, 
ar 


and there were many architects who let their 
buildings “happen,”’ it were—their forms 
and shapes “happen ’’—and trusted to salva- 
tion to the beauty of the brickwork with 
which they built. A great deal of our archi- 
tecture nowadays let the features and forms 
“occur,” trusting to the bricks to pull it 
through; but the finer the design the less it 


depended on the texture of materials. If they 
got 


a little hut or barn or house with no 


lding like a Gre 
1, the texture of the material was of very 
little importance. All the finest effects of the 
buildings—the characteristic effects of the 
buildir came when one was at such a 
distance from the building that the texture 
could not be seen. If one looked at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral from Waterloo Bridge the 
buildings created an impression on the mind, 
a grand effect, which, no doubt, “texture ’’ 
had something to do with; but the actual 
texture of the stone was a matter of little 
importance. In the same y the texture 
of the material had very little to do with the 
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n created in looking at Lineoli 


impressi 
Cathedral. “Or take the we nt of Notre 
Dame and view it from the square and then 


om the other side of the river—the building 
could tell its story, and impressed one, even 
if it had been built in cement. Or take the 
Parthenon and view it a few hundred yands 
-it would look just as well if cast im 
cement. They could go close up to a building 
and, appreciating the point of view of tex 
of the materials, get the effect aimed a 
when they g¢ 


but 
away some quarter of a mil 
the texture disappeared, and any bad pre 
portion struck one, and the building had mip 
fine effect on one at all. In that way he 


great danger in modem 
architecture of making fetish of texture, 
Mr. Munky said that a perfectly plain sme 
face would not interest anyone, and that the 
importance of texture was its variety. That 
was obvious in a way, as the sky at night 
would not interest one if there were no stali 
in it. We wanted to get the variety on the 
surface in order to get interest, so that from 
that point of view the production of textue 
was the whole art of design. They had % 
take perfectly plain surfaces, and proceed 1 
ornament or mould them, and texture was got 
by this modelling—the giving of light and 
shade, and producing a texture which, seem, 
at a distance, looked well, and from that point 
of view texture was not a fetish. 


Mr, H. D. Searles-Wood 


seconded the vote of thanks, and said that 
regard to the lantern slides they had see 
Mr. Munby had formed an album of section 
of stone at the Institute, and had written al 
interesting introduction to them. Anyom 
who wauted to study the question of stom 
could not do better than get that book from 
the Institute library, for it contained a greal 
deal of interesting Information. With regart 
to texture, there was the question of brick 
and mortar joints, and whether the work wai 
fresh from the builder’s hands or whether al 
interval of a few years had elapsed when #hi 
effects of the weather had told on the joints 
and when they were very far from satisfactory 
That was the point where the picturesqu 
ended and the painful began. Tt was % 
difficult point to determine how far goo 
solid construction should give way to texture 
As to the small bricks which were such® 
fetish at the present time, they made bat 
bonding. Small bricks did not make goo 
brickwork unless there were small britk 
throughout a wall, and that was a luxum 
which few of them could afford. With %e 
gard to the sections of wood, anyone coult 
make them; it was a f nating way 0 
studyir 
Munby give them a ree 
in materials? 


Mr. J. D. Crace 


said that it must not be overlooked tha 
‘tain “stones were adopted—Portland, f0 
instance—not for uniformity of colour, bi 
because they stood the climate, especially th 
climate of cities, better than other stones tha 
were available. Stone required definite treat 
ment in mouldings: if one took Ham Hi 


thought there was : 


» the wood question. Could M 


son why colour fadé 


Ketton Limestone. 


(Magnified 20 diameters.) 


Ham Hill Limestone. 


ified 20 diameters 
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1e, it would be absurd to put in the same 
ail as in Portland stone. Ham Hill stone 
: adinirably suited to buildings of a simple 
jracti ut it would be wrong to introduce 
uldings or carving unless on a large scale. 
p desirable character of stone, therefore, did 
depend merely on texture, and, after all, 
jture sank into insignificance in the distance. 
the case of wood of even grain, a much more 
jutiful effect was obtained without polish, 
only such as would preserve it from the 
jon of damp and weather. As to wax with 
jolvent being a protection, the wax was 
ter without the solvent, as in damp 
ither the solvent was apt to come to the 
lace again. As to metals, in some .cases 
it could be polished, and the other part 
Id show the texture, and the combination of 
sh and texture was often of great advantage. 
did he think that anyone would 
fect to the natural surface of wrought-iron, 
| which the same excuse and the same 
antages could be claimed as for the natural 
face of wood. Atmosphere entirely modi- 
appearance, and that was where texture 
fed to be of consequence. As to colour, 
hough it was quite true that colours were 
atly affected by how much they were 
iken up in the actual pigments, when they 
‘e once put on to a surface it was prac- 
\lly not very much affected. It was the 
ference between making a watericolour 
wing on a smooth -paper or a rough 
Was there not considerable risk in trust- 
too much to these adventitious cireum- 
pees of building material? It seemed to 
h that that was a thing which every archi- 
‘in practice would gradually experience, 
} when they were considering architecture 
an art these variations assumed an in- 
tificance, except to this extent that each 
serial should have its own treatment, and 
pther that was a treatment consequent on 
fure or on other circumstances was a sub- 
jary question; but there was always the 
ger of laying too much stress on the adven- 
pus conditions of surface cr other things. 
jhad noticed that whenever he had keen 
sent at discussions on his favourite subject, 
, colour decoration, the question was at 
e raised it more successful in oil or 
tpera or fresco? That was a question quite 
rt from the question of the use of colour. 


} T. L. Dale 
ll it was largely a matter of design as to 
pther the texture was of importance or not. 
| it was largely a question of scale. If 
| building was of sufficient importance to 
duce an ct, texture was of slight 
vortance, but if the building was something 
ll, like some of the ideal homes, texture 
then a matter of importance. If they 
e relying on form as in a Greek temple. 
y could afford to disregard texture; but in 
ideal villa texture was sometimes the only 
1g which could be made at all interesting. 


| H. W. Brittan 

ll he always felt that the Greeks snubbed 
erial. In marblework they relied on fine 
sh and form, but form was what they 
ed at chiefly. 
Ir. A. E. Bullock having spoken, 


\ Je B. Scott 

|| that the materials of to-day were better 
jn those of twenty years ago. Care ought 
je given to the selection and use of material. 
had been remarked that if you looked at 
juilding half a mile off it did not matter 
it the material was, but we had to look 
jbuildings close to us as well as at a 
jance. 

llr. Alec Horsnell said that every material 
| ifs texture, and an effect could be got out 
Boks if used in a right way. 

| TC. Yates y 

jrred to Butterfield’s work, and said that 
\terfield was one of the grandest archi- 
js of his time, but he failed in texture. 


sle College was a fine design, but the whole” 


ig was overloaded with ornament; one, was 
Hildered by ornament. If Butterfield had 
bed to Mv. Munby’s paper he might have 
tified his external decoration, 
dings would have given even’ more pleasure 
h they do. 


| C. G. Boutcher 
|| the Greeks did not trouble about texture, 
ja going out of their way to get rid of it. 


and his 
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He did not agree that a flat surface gave a 
better notion of material, but a polished one 
did. If one polished granite it gained density 
of tone and colour. A-water-colour drawing 
when it was glazed was far deeper in tone 
and colour than when unglazed. 
Mr. N. Hadwen having spoken, 

Mr, A, T. Bolton 

said it seemed to him that one point was that 
colour depended upon texture. He had a 
particular affection for the old London chim- 
ney-pot, such as could be seen at Kew, and he 
d desired to put some on a house he de- 
signed, and the result was that the apparently 
red pot at a distance of, say, half a mile 
looked black. The reason for that, he be- 
lieved, was that the old chimney-pot made 
on a potter’s wheel had an open texture, but 
the modern ones were produced by a machine 
in the same way as drainpipes were, and the 
density of the material caused the light 
to affect the colour in the way described. 
It seemed obvious to him that colour and 
texture were intimately connected. The 
examples of ground and unground materials 
which *Mr. Munby had shown greatly in- 
terésted him (the speaker), because some 
years ago he gave a good deal of attention to 
mosaics and carefully examined some of those 
old ceiling mosaics at Rome and elsewhere, 
and he discovered that those beautiful blue 
vaults were produced by variations in the 
size of the tessere and the size of the texture 
and the coarseness of the material. The 
importance of that was great; and spacing 
and jointing had a good deal to do with the 
result. He did not agree that the Parthenon 
would look the same in Portland or any other 
cement; the quality of the marble was inti- 
mately connected with the design. <A 
problem was why some buildings were re- 
garded as exceptionally beautiful? To the 
translucency of the marble, which modified 
the shadow, had been ascribed, by Mr. 
Chisholm, much of the beauty of the Taj 
Mahal; and that would apply to the Par- 
thenon. The translucency produced by the 
polishing modified the shadows precisely as it 
did in the Taj Mahal; but with marble and a 
brilliant sky they had a good many of the 
trump cards which we did not get in this 
country. In Seville there were some late- 
period buildings, with common, washed-out, 
red bricks inlaid with tiles, and under the 
y of Ile these tiles matched the sky, 
the combination keing very effective ; but seen 
from above these tiles were nothing but the 
commonest black tiles, and it was the sun 
shining on them that produced such a glorious 
effect. An artist saw a thing as true without 
necessarily knowing the true scientific reason 
for it; his observation might be true and his 
own reason for it wrong. Mr. Munby’s paper 
showed how intimately science could help 
them. As to Mr. Butterfield. the answer was 
that the architect said his buildings would re- 
quire 100 years before they could be judged, 
and Keble was not as old as that yet: but 
that would not help the inside, which was 
very trying in colour effect. He had alwavs 
been greatly interested in the subiect of old 
stone walling, and in order to see how it 
was done had often measured lengths in 
various vlaces. Wanting to get a garden 
wall built rather more like the old work, 
he bought a quantity of old stone, and, 
instead of employing a mason, he gota com- 
mon labourer to use the material with the 
help of three or four other labourers. The 
result of their work was splendid, for it looked 
like a bit of some old medieval castle thrown 
vv in a hurry with the enemv on the hnvizon. 
thouch the local builders and masons did not 
like it at all. Later on it was necessary to 
make some alterations. and he let the ordinary 
masons do the work their way. only stipulat- 
ing that there was to be no cobweb pointing, 
with the result that it looked like part of the 
ordinary seaside church—surely the lowest 
limit of rubble masonry.” That all showed 
the advantage of studying old methods of 
walling and then getting men ‘in a ‘given 
locality to build in the way they could under- 
stand. He agreed that the size of a work 
was of importance in considering the question: 
He alwavs thought that the very ensive 
bricks used in the outside of a creat structure 
like the Westminster Cathedral were wasted, 
for common stocks might just as well have 
been used, judging by the effect of various 
old buildings he had seen, for the design wovld 
have looked as fine, if not finer, and the 
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money saved could have been spent inside, 
where it was needed. That was aw illustra- 
tion of texture being carried too far. Design 
and scale had a great deal to do with the 
question. As to wax and solvent for the 
treatment of woodwork, it was all right if 
the solvent used was spirits of wine. It was 
expensive, but the treatment prevented the 
wood taking up dirt in the objectionable way 
in which it had in those premises, and the 
solvent evaporated. 


The Chairman, 


in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that in olden times design counted for 
more than texture. It certainly seemed to 
be the case that the old builders had not 
texture in mind, but they had the effect of 
colour; nowadays, we seemed to have lost 
sight of that, though some speakers had 
alluded to it that night. s to Mr. Crace’s 
remark that each material should have 
its own particular treatment, that seemed 
most true, but the difficulty was to 
know what the treatment should be. He 
remembered a modern’ church roof made of 
plain deal which looked very well, and a few 
years afterwards he saw the church again, and 
he found that the roof had been varnished, 
and the effect was horrible—the beautiful 
colour of the wood had gone and the varnish 
had taken its place. During one’s practice 


- one found out what was the best way to treat 


materials. 
The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


Mr. Munby, 

in reply, said he quite agreed with Mr. 
Jemmeit that, if one had a big build- 
ing and viewed it from a distance one 
was fairly independent of texture; but this 
involved architectural form, which was really 
outside the discussion. At least, that was 
the spirit in which he considered the proposi- 
tion, i.e., that they should try and consider 
texture apart from architectural form alto- 
gether—as applied to a flat surface. As to 
the R.I.B.A. book on stones with which Mr. 
Searles-Wood had credited him, it had really 
been produced by the Science Committee. 
He hoped it was of some value as indicating 
the texture of stones and di inguishing one 
stone from another. In reference to the use 
of 2-in. bricks, 2-in. stocks could now be ob- 
tained, and there was no reason why good 
bonding should not be got if the work was 
carried right through. They were rather 
more costly than ordinary stocks, but not 
excessively so. Mr. Sea Wood had _re- 
ferred to the fading of colour; a colour 
changed when light decomposed the material 
and changed it into something which had no 
colour or but little colour; it was the result 
of some actual chemical decomposition. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Crace that one cannot 
get fine a s with Ham Hill stone; but 
in some districts there was a fair amount 
of carving carried outi in the material, and 
it was a stone that could be recommended 
where one could not afford architectural 
detail. Touching the question of solvents, 
there was a difficulty in getting beeswax into 
the wood without the aid of a’solvent. | With 
the use of spirits of wine or turpentine. 
the wax could be got in easily, and 
then the solvent would evaporate. The 
final effect would depend on the amount of 
labour put into the work. As to Mr. Crace’s 
remarks about metals, he (the speaker) did not 
mean to suggest that’ in a ‘fine decorfitive 
scheme polished metals as a contrast would 
not be an advantage in a good many designs. 
Dealing with the question’ of treatment, the 
lecturer remarked |; that ..if» ar¢hitectural 
features could not’ be afforded, what was to 
be done?’ It was often as much as one could 
do to get clients to use 2-in. bricks, and many 
must, for small work, depend largely on’ tex- 
ture. . Something had been said about the range 
of use of materials. ‘They were frying to find 
out at the Institute why roofing tiles failed. 
He was told by a manufacturer not long ago 
that people would have roofing tiles made in 
certain old tints, and in producing tiles of 
that tint the material was improperly: pre- 
pared; that was due. to the insufficiency of 
knowledge of what certain materials would 
do; it was clear, therefore. that the use of 
materials should ke confined to certain. recog- 
nised limits. A speaker had suggested that 
the materials of to-day were better than they 
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Will be diverted by other interests in 
the locality, and the public will soon 
cet used to the new appearance of the 
Municipal Buildings and their decorative 
features. If anyone sees moral danger 
in the representation of the female form 
it is due probably to personal idiosyncrasy, 
and the agitation in South Shields may 
rudish. 


be dismissed as } 


Has not the Society of 
Siertiand Antiquaries rather over- 
Church. 5 AY: 

shot the mark in its 
protest against the reconstruction of 

Overstrand Church? On general prin- 

ciples we should be disposed to agree 

with the attitude taken up, but think 
it open to question whether they are 
applicable to every case. A derelict 
ruin stripped of its ivy and regarded 
as a sort of museum piece to be studied 
by the few earnest archzologists who 
may find themselves in the locality does 
not make a strong appeal to our imagi 
nation, and, though this form of preser- 
vation may be entirely justified where 
there are features of unique or excep- 
tional interest, there is also something 
to be said in favour of the sentiment 
of worshipping in a place hallowed by 
the tradition of centuries, even though the 
actual structure may be to some extent 

a modern one. 

See ee tS 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE third general meeting (business) of 
session 1911-1912 of the Royal Institute of 
British Architect held on the 4th inst. 
at No. 9, Conduit et, Regent-street, W., 
when the following gentlemen were elected : 


As Fellows :— 


H. Barnes, West J ain, Hast Boldon, 
Hartlepool nderland 
Wi 


i Bird, Hong R. D. Wells, London 
Kong, China H. White, Loughton 
As Associates* :— 
M. 8. R. Adams, B 
ford Park, Chis 


W. Lawson, Newcastle- 


on-T'yne 


L. M. ; London <A. D. Leroy, London 
H, i. London . N. Logan, Bristol 
P. L. Baxter, Great Long, London 


Stanmore. Martin, Brent- 


J. Benians, Goud- 


W. TT. Benslyn, Bir- 
mingham 
R. H. P. Bevis, South- 


sea 
A. G. Blackford, Lon- G. B. Owen, Sydney, 
don New South Wales 
K. S. Broad, London T A. Parker, Cole, 
B. Brown, Bradford Lancashire 

M. Brown, Lendon W. Paterson, Hdin- 
E. Bullock, London burgh 
H. Clarke, Harro- I. M. Pritchard, Chis 


te vi 
G. Davies, Mor- H. 
riston, Glam. c. 

W. EF Davies, Liver- 
pool 

C. Davis, Putney n 

C. A, Edeson, Derby M. J. Tapper, London 

A. F. Evans, Liver- H Thorntcn, Dewsbury 


Mennie, London 
Merriman, Lon- 


Mottram, Lon- 


mson, London 
Swannell, Lon- 


Swindells, Lon- 


pool ; A. G. W. Tickle, Lon- 
J. Finning, Pinhoe, don 
Exeter H. West, London 

W. T. Garbutt, Brad- J. T,; Westbye, Christi- 


ford Y ania, Norv 
W. S Gorringe, Sea- A. E. M. W 


1 
B.. M, Gcodwin, Lon- N 
£ land 
G. D. G. Hake, Lon- L. E. Williams, Lon- 
; don 
G. A. Harding, Glas- A, W. Wilson, Cumber- 
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gate, Peterborough 
Home, London ©. R.’ Winter, Bourne- 


Vhitehouse 


Sunder- 


T. C. Howitt, Notting. mouth 

ham H. Wormald, Wake- 
aa Keaseley, Lon- field 

don 


Wright, London 
. Young, Lon 


on 
FE, W. Kniglit; London 


on 
As Hon.’ Agsncitutes:s— 

Walter Crane, R.W-S, Empire; Director- 
Commendator Royal. *General _o! rchie- 
Crown of Italy, Kens- * ology in India; Ben- 
ington, W. Simla, “India, 

Jie . Marshall, M.A. t. India U.S 
(Cantab.) ; Com- St James's: 
panion of the Indian square 


All the applicants for Associateshi 3 
the, licants for Associateship passed 
the Qualifying Examination in June last, - 
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Election of Licentiates. 

At the Council meeting of December 4 the 
following candidates, having been found 
eligible and qualified under the Charter and 
aws, were elected Licentiates of the Insti- 


©. E, Ainley, Man- F. G. I. Leg 
anes J 2wis 


Madras 


ab: 


n 
rchibald, Mid- J. Lowson, Aberdeen 
ough D. Macdonald, Ding- 


Bell, Sunder- _ wall 
T. Malvern, Chelten 


W. H. Bridges; Skeg- Oe 


ness wW. T. Ma 
B. Cooper R. ‘T. Mille: 
A. H. Coyle, Baroda, 
India Pawley 
G. H. Davies, Ponty- P: Reid, Kirk 
pridd W. H. Scott, Card 


Eastbourne 
pwright 


w. A. Dew, Hyde, S 
Cheshire 
A.B. Diack, Aberdeen 
H. Dyer, Bloem- 
fontein 3 
Glazebrook, Stour- 


elwyn. 


ter 
. B. Smith | 

-_H. Spark, Sydney, 
N.S.W 


W. Stabler, Durham 
H, Stanford, Toronto 
Brighton 


C. I. Greenhow, New- A. 
castle a J. 
C. H. Grieg, Edinburgh W. 


W,. Hall, Oudtshoorn, :, Burnley 
South Africa x 
=. W. Hilton, Altrin- : 
chan J.D. White, Bootham, 
L.. Holdsworth, Wake- “York _ 
field AR. Wood, Burslem, 


af 
G. W._C Lane, York 
Vv. A Lawson, Stroud 


A COMBINED ordinary general and Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Monday 
at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W-, 
Mr. Gerald Horsley, President, in the chair. 
Mr. H. A. Hall, Hon. Secretary, made the 
following announcements i 

Meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club on January 18, at 7.30 p.m. Paper by 
Mr. C. G. Boutcher, A.R.I.B.A., entitled 
“ Architectural Perspectiv i 

First spring visit on January 6. Further 
particulars will be announced later. 

The following gentlemen were elected as 
members, i.e. :—Messrs. A. Harris, Victo: 
street, S.W. London; R. S$ 
Wilshere, Fi i > N. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Arthur T. Bolton 
for presenting diagrams of Jacobean plans to 
the School. 

_The President then nominated Mr. Theo. 
Fyfe as a member to serve on the Council to 
fill the present vacancy. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby then read the follow 
ing paper, entitled 


“IS THE TEXTURE OF MATERIALS 
A FETISH?” 

“When I mentioned the title of this paper, 
which your Hon. Secretary has been good 
enough to select for me, to an eminent official 
of the Institute in the hope that he would 
supply me with many volumes dealing 
with. the subject, he, unable to do so, re- 
marked, “Well, I suppose all you can say is 
‘No.’”” My rejoinder was that, although he 
had gauged my literary powers with “more 
sverity than kindness, I felt a doubt as to 
whether so terse a paper would be exactly 
what was expected of me, and whether it 
was the kest preparation for a discriminating 
discussion. . 
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What is T exture ? 


sugar with an replied : “I am, though; 
gives it a texture.’ It is obvious that@ 
unilla ice, with its absence of life and Gt 
aried surface, would be vastly improved 


ur 
appearance by the addition of brown sugai 
reflecting light in various directions and pre 
senting irregularities of surface which mus 


add interest and thus tempt investigation 
It is with this question of variety that, I taki 
it, texture is mostly concerned. Why is% 
Tube station built of glazed faience wholh 
unpleasing to the senses, when a dilapidate 
plaster cottage, stained and weathered will 
age, is able to charm our vision? Doesa 
not depend upon the vari displayed by thi 
latter? Select any particular feature of th 
plastered wall, a brown stain, om] 
sufficiently minute scale to deprive it 0 
variety, and repeat it as the whole wall; th 
effect is dull and devoid of interest; the sul 
face would lack texture owing to repetition 
We are, be it observed, speaking of repetitio 
of featureless surfaces, not repetition of archi 
tectural forms; few, indeed, would a 
the view that repeated architectural features 
if these are initially good, make for repose am 
stateliness in buildings more than anythim 
else. 

If, then, we are to attempt a definition é 
texture, it should perhaps be variety omy 
minute scale, and we have now to inquif 
as to the nature of this variety. Has ib 
real existence as a physical entity, andj] 
so, does it appertain to the material itself, 0 
to the conditions of our inspection as regard 
light and atmosphere; or is it a thing merel 
of artistic cultivation or inborn feeling; 
the result of mental training, whereby som 
and not others are affected ? 

Perhaps these questions are best answere 
by taking some individual substances am 
sidering their physical properties and Cdl 
ditions of inspection. 


Bricks and Tiles. 

Let us take the material which forms th 
external surface of the vast majority { 
buildings in this country— There a 
some hundreds of varieties of bri but ¥ 
will confine ourselves to the consideration 
two. If we go north of the Trent am 
examine some of the important brick str 
tures we shall find that the pressed brid 
of Accrington have a great vogue. They al 
a dull red, with a semi-vitrified face, am 
therefore are non-retentive of dirt and m 
subject to surface erosion; moreover, the 
are large, being a full 3 in. thick, like mo 
North-Country bricks. Very little variety 
to be observed in them, and the mellowil 
hand of time offers to such materials in Val 
the insidious germs of decay. As they @ 
built up so will they remain in tom 
character, and semi-sheen. 

Now turn to the little hand-made, sam 
faced bricks, such as those obtained fro 
Clare, in Suffolk, rough, rich in pulp 
patches, and bubbling with variety. 
do they charm Is it not their irreg 
larity? A sand ripple here, a flint there, 
purple header to the right, a brown one | 
the left; it is surely variation which produ 
upon certain minds a sense of artistic saul 
faction and a quiet feeling of repose @ 
harmony. This state of mind, howevely 
not universal. I remember a builder WI 
had much admired an architect’s work @ 
pressing his disapproval in no measured tem 
at the (to him) inartistic effect of mort 
joints an inch thick; and I have heard dl 
exclamations of approbation from a_ clerk: 
works on viewing a roof of hard-presst 
tiles laid with a mechanical precision word 
of a dividing engine. Whether such app! 
bation came froma well-ordered mind or ff 
one untutored is for your decision this eve 
ing. Brick avchitecture is, indeed, capak 
of an immense variety of expressions accor 
ing to the and nature of the compons 
bricks, quite apart from arclritectuval te 
ment, and Nature lends furthe:: aids with 
soft touches of vegetation. 
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fb of the most ‘beautiful pieces of brick- 
I have ever seen is that composing the 
jhouses at Audley End. There is nothing 
jstriking in the design of the kuildings, 
brick string courses, brick mullioned, 
ar-headed, leaded windows, very irregu- 
spaced, and, runing out of the main 
pi roof, gables in brick, some of them un- 
pwed. But the rich mellowness of the 
» building bemossed and lichened, as I 
jtly saw it, in the full glory of a sinking 
left a most vivid impresion on my mind. 
is curious to note withal that, whether 
e be a fetish or not, the forces of 
re seem to treat more kindly those 
fials which possess the charm of irregu- 
t of surface, than those which attempt 
Ixclude her weathering and _ eroding 
fies. The hand-made tile, rough and 
|bent, which makes a home for the seed- 
pnd the moss spore, is oftentimes when 
ved found to be as hard and durable as 
sh made yesterday instead of a century 
jwhereas the pressed tile and the terra- 
} block, unless made with consummate 
soon flake and shell, giving an appear- 
jof dilapidation which is anything but 
jng, because it is the direct effect of 
jy mechanical disruption. 

5 even bricks and tiles are to some extent 
al, and what texture they possess is 
fesult of mechanical treatment. Let us 
jturn to some materials of Nature’s own 
josing and see whether this quality of 
jre is really a thing to be found in the 
fal products of the earth. 


Stone. 
hat of stone? We must dismiss from our 
8 the lofty Gothic spire, with its delicate 


he laid against a blue vault of sky, or the 
i dignity of a Renaissance facade, and 
| only of the flat surface of an individual 
| of stone. 

four big cities we are apt to employ stone 
a too purely architectural standpoint— 
jto utilise it for the expression of con- 
pnal features more than for what it can 
f itself. Per the unequal struggle 
ben the material and the enveloping 
js of city grime is an excuse for this 
tde, but away from the town the 
fial may be given scope for its own 
fs unaided by form, which, on the score 
jst, often proves its only possible use. 
|\d, indeed, that it were more often so 
pyed, and that the speculative desigr 
jl stay his hand on the production 
fis fretful and pretentious ornament, 
jetain his masons’ wages in exchange for 
jtle thought in the selection of his 
‘ial. 

at stones 


differ in texture is a pro- 
on which hardly requires proving, 
iow much they differ is perhaps not 
jally realised. Again, we find that when 
rely on the material itself for effect, 
ness of grain provides, at least, to the 
ply disordered brain of the artistic, the 
lest sense of charm. <A plain window 
Ing in Ham Hill stone is delightful; the 
eatment in York stone is dull and 
lanical. In London we all use Portland 
|, but whether it is because we have been 


} (Magnified 20 diameters.) 


Ancaster Limestone. 
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brought up on the pabulum of successive repeti 
tion in the matter of specifying, or because 
the builder has a sacred horror of anything 
outside the oolite formatica, has never been 
quite clear to me. I do not wish to degrade 
the theme of my discourse to a mere lecture 
on building stones, but, since texture is 
intimately connected with minute physical 
properties, I will venture to show you with 
the aid of the lantern a few specimens of 
enlarged photos of actual stone sections. 

Now let me turn to another material of 
Nature’s own production—timber. 


Timber. 

For nearly all purposes for which timber 
is required in situations in which its 
characters can be observed, it is wrought, and 
therefore any texture it possesses must ke 
due to the porosity and markings of the 
material. No timber to my mind is more 
attractive than that left clean from the plane 
and innocent of paint or varnish. Such 
absence of treatment is not alwa ossible, 
however, nor desirable in all situations, but 
where protection is required beeswax rubbed 
into the pores of the wood in a suitable 
Ivent will still allow the texture of the 
rface to remain, and will not prevent the 
timber from toning. Naturally, wood which 
is figured and which is cut to display the 
figure to the best advantage presents more 
attraction than unmarked timber, but even 
a piece of yellow deal will, after a few years 
of exposure, assume a tone which has much 
individuality. That woods, even of the same 
class, differ considerably in structure and 
hence in texture will be evident in viewing 
the sections of a few timbers which I place 
before you in the lantern. 

Metals. 

Compare the effect of an old chair possessing 
the hand polish which continual use can alone 
afford with the same piece of furniture var- 
nished after leaving the cabinet-maker’s 
shop. The wood is the same, but the texture 
is, in the former case, brought out and the 
tone of the wood mellowed; whereas in the 
latter such variety as the wood possesses is 
at least partly concealed by the unbroken 
gloss of the varnish, which reflects much of 
the light falling on it direct from its outer 
surface. In this connexion it is of interest to 
note the growing public appreciation of flat 
as against bright surfaces. A flat surface 
allows the penetration of light, and hence 
admits of a truer appreciation of the nature 
of the substance, more especially when viewed 
obliquely. The more the light is reflected 
from the surface of a body without penetrat- 
ing into it the less will the particular 
characters of the substance on which the light 
falls be transmitted to the observer’s eye, 
till in an extreme case we get a mere mirror, 
itself a characterless thing, returning the 
light exactly as it receives it. We may 
therefore take a perfectly reflecting surface 
as the antithesis of texturehood, which 
leads us to a mental reflection on the 
metals which perhaps of all our materials 
show the least texture, and, apart from 
of imposed form, a surface of metal 
not usually regarded enthusiastically for 
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architectural treatment. Yet metals are not 
quite textureless, and all have’ in reality 
a crystalline structure, which may be brought 
out by etching their surfaces. The slide 
before you shows a piece of silicon steel (much 
magnified) etched in this manner. Our 
dependence on texture is well illustrated ky 
reflecting on the distress we should experi- 
ence did a client insist on his house being 
faced externally with sheet-iron plates; but 
new methods of construction are constantly 
calling upon us in the matter of treatment, and, 
should means be found to circumvent the 


attitude. 
not constitute effective texture 


even in a 
metal seems to be proved by the (at least 
to some of us) horrible appearance of metals 
applied to surfaces in the form of powder. 


Aluminium paint, for example. It is possible 
that is such cases the sense of unreality 
causes in honest minds a feeling of revulsion 
similar to that produced by 5-in. by 1-in. 
stained deal—*oak,’’ half timber-work—kut 
the psychological dissection of one’s feelings 
and the expulsion of bias in the matter of 
one’s attitude towards so complex a thing as 
teature is beyond my mental capacity. 


Atmospheric Influences. 


I have endeavcured to deal with some 
more prominent materials individually, 
but the conditions of their inspection must 
not be overlooked. The question of atmo- 
sphere in connexion with texture was raised 
at the beginning of this paper, and un- 
doubtedly atmospheric influences do affect the 
feeling ‘which materials display. I have 
never seen a Tube station nestle, even in a 
London fog at sunset, but undoubtedly the 
hardness of its lines is lessened and its 
enamelled surface is deadened. Distance 
does, indeed, often lend enchantment, because 
of the softness it imparts, and possibly more 
owing to the inventive scope it gives to the 
mind, which mentally fills out the picture in 
a manner best suited to the timbre of the 
observer. 

Atmosphere is not, however, merely an 
abstract artistic expression ; a definite absorp- 
tion of light takes place between its reflection 
from the object in its passage to the eye of 
the observer, so that objects viewed through 
vacuous space would not have quite the same 
appearance as those viewed through air, more 
especially if that air contains, as it generally 
does, floating solid particles : 

The irregularities of a surface are inter- 
preted to us by means of light and shade. It 
is the shadow cast by the projecting pebble 
which makes its projection apparent, and 
the strength and sharpness of that shadow will 
depend upon the nature of the light and the 
distance of the object. The sharp black 


Bcx Ground Bath Stone. 


(Magnified 20 diameters,) 
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are quite large: while the development from 
it of the Roman form is natural and easy. 

There is only one Doric capital in the Museum, 
and that is of exceedingly late Greek character, 
and carved in the local white stone, with a 
shallow abacus and echinus, and with annulets 
replaced by flat bands, like those found just 
below true Egyptian capitals of all known types 
and dates. Again, it is possible that an inter- 
mediate form is recognisable between the 
of Greece and Rome, but the evidence is i 
cient to base a theory on. Certain 
another similar capital near Alexandria, lying 
on the beach some half-mile to the south of 
Nelson’s Island and the Bay of Abou Kir, 
so like this one in size and workmansbip, 
so far as can be judged (for it has suffered much 
from the action of sea-water), that it might well 
have been another of the same range as that 
in the Museum. No more than this could be 
said, if it were not for abundant evidence that 
here, upon the shore, some 15 miles from 
Alexandria itsel ere was at one time a place 
of considerable , possibly a pleasure resort 
(Canopus is known to have existed somewhere 
in this neighbourhood); for the shore-line is 
broken up into a series of small, well-protected 
and almost landlocked bays with sandy beaches 
separated from one another by low headlands 
of coral rock, forming safe and delightfully 
picturesque bathing - places. Overlying the 
coral there is a softer rock, little better than 
compacted sand, which forms a low cliff, 
nearly vertical, and against this as a backing 
there have been buildings in the Roman period, 
extending out towards and in some cases into 
the sea. For a length of close upon a mile 
there are constant evidences of this, the escarp- 
ment being in some places given a facing of 
Roman tiles (or bricks), sometimes plastered 
on the surface, and sometimes of squared 
masonry; while in other places cross walls 
of the same materials project from the cliff 
towards the sea; and in yet others, and much 
more frequently, the coral bed has been worked 
in the solid into the shape of rooms with inter- 
vening walls, the present level of the floors being 
sometimes below and sometimes above the 
water level—which varies little, for there is 
scarcely any tide. 

Most of these indications of a Roman settle- 
ment are fragmentary, and need careful survey- 
ing for their elucidation, but wpon one of 
the promontories there is something more, the 
re nains of what was obviously once an important 
building. Close to it, upon its north, there lies 
te Doric capital already referred to, having a 
diameter of 20 in., and a little further north 
again is a broken drum of a column, the approxi- 
mate diameter of which is 22 in., of a beautiful 
blue marble veined with white. On the other 
side of, and almost adjoining it to the south- 
east, half-surbmerged in water, are great masses 
of worked granite, having every appearance 
of being portions of an attached colossal statue 
of Ptolemaic Egyptian character. Casual 
inspection from the shore could determine no 
more than this, though one fragment looked 
as if it were reeded; a well-equipped party 
might spend some time in discovering more 
among the surf. So, too, it is with the building, 
of which a few rough dimensions only could be 
aken by a solitary individual having only a 
2-ft. rule in his pocket, and but a short hour 
or two at his disposal. There would eyen be 
some danger in making a close examination 
of the passages through the apse walls, consider- 
ing how the sea pours through ; but the accom- 
panying plan of half of this extraordinary place 
will indicate, with the notes made upon the 
spot, that it is worth close investigation. 
Tt is all submerged, it must be remembered, 
except the “ walls,’ and these are not built 
but formed of the solid coral rock, out of which 
the chambers and channels have been hollowed ; 
and the chambers are cut to a greater depth 
seawards than towards the shore, where they 
eventually rise above sea level, as if they had 
been the ante-rooms to an enclosed sea bathing 
establishment. ‘ 

There is a possibility, it must be admitted, that 
these remains (which can hardly be called 
ruins, being little more than rock-cut founda- 
tions) were of post-Roman origin, with the 
exception of the colossal statue already men- 
tioned ; for even after the fall of Rome, Alex- 
andria retained a great amount of its importance, 
rivalling Constantinople for a considerable 
period as the centre of the Christian faith—as it 
still is the metropolis, if there be one, of the 
Coptic branch thereof. Thus the mere presence 
of Roman bricks regularly built wp in walls, and 
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of Roman /masonry, can be taken as definite 
evidence only that the work was not carried 
out before the advent of the Romar On the 
other hand, such evidence as there is of archi- 
tectural work during the period known as the 
Byzantine is wholly to the effect that Alexandria 
was then, in an architectural sense, completely 
dominated by the great city on the B 
This is seen in the Museum, where the 
several fine Byzantine columns and isolated 
capitals, equal in all respects to those of C 
stantinople, Ravenna, and Venice, and identi 
in spirit with such as would be found in either 
of those acknowledged Byzantine centres, 
of any date between the VIth and XIth 
centuries of the Christian era. There are, for 
instance, Jonic columns, with Byzantine 
dosserets resting on their capitals, carved with 
the Maltese Cross ; but with the carving raised 
above the general surface and not sunk beneath 
it, as is almost invariable in Byzantine work 
elsewhere; but in the capitals themselves 
the dart replaces the tongue, and the volutes 
are crude. Perhaps—it is only a suggestion 
with no proof to support it—these capitals 
belonged to one of the earlier Christian building 
of a date even earlier than that of the founda- 
tion of Constantinople; for it is difficult to 
believe that the Byzantine style sprang into 
existence, without evolution by gradual degrees, 
complete and perfect, with the building of 
that city and the erection of its great domed 
churches. And Alexandria, alone of all the 
great towns of the East, can reasonably be 
supposed to have been the place where any such 
gradual change took place—subject, as it was, 
to many influences itself. 

That for which Alexandria stands alone is, in 
character, late Greek or early Roman as some 
might call it, but in greater truth Alexandrian, 
typified by a form of Corinthian capital practic- 
ally unknown elsewhere, but common in the 
Egyptian port, as the numerous examples 
in the Museum indicate without doubt. It 
is, too, one of the most beautiful forms of 
capital known, beyond the beauty of that 
generally known as the Corinthian—with little 
evidence that it was ever used at Corinth— 
which it resembles in all respects except the use 
of leaf volutes at the angles in place of tendrils. 
Thus there surely is at least a doubt whether 
Alexandria was not the real home of the Order. 
If so, the name of Alexandrian should be 
given to it in place of Corinthian, and the 
Alexandrian form should be accepted as the 
general type. At least its recognition, and its 
use with such modifications as might be called 
for under individual circumstances, is fully 
justified in modern work which apes the Classic. > 
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ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


and pr 
Painting : 


e following is the list of prizes 
this 


rs for year :—Historical 


Margaret Lindsay Williams. 


Painting : Storm Clearing off on 
of a Wood—Turner Gold Medal 
and Scholarship (50/.), Gladys M. Clark 
Kennedy. Landscape Painting Lock on a 


River or Canal—Creswick Pri 
Medal, Joan Joshua. Design for the Decoration 
of a Portion of a Public Building : Winter- 
First Prize (30/.) and Silver Medal, Margaret 


.) and Silver 


Lindsay Williams; Second Prize (10/.) and 
Bronze Medal, Florence Margaret Walden. 


Design in Monochrome for a Figure Picture : 
Samson Pulling Down the Pillars in the House 
gon (not to be treated as a single figure 
Judges, Chap. x Armitage Prizes, 
01.) and Bronze Medal, not awarded; 
s, Second (10/.) and Bronze 
Medal, Katherine Frances Clausen. Composi- 
tion in Colour—Prize (10/.) and Silver Medal, 
James Williams. Cartoon of a Draped Figure : 
Agrippina Carrying the Ashes of Germanic 
Prize (25l.) and Silver Medal, Madeline Emily 
een. Painting of a Figure from the Life— 
First Prize (10/.) and Silver Medal, Horace 
Edward Quick; Second Prize, Bronze Medal, 


Alice Adrienne Nash. Painting of a Head 
from the Life— Prize (5l.) and Silver 
Medal, not awarded; Second Prize, Bronz 


Medal, Madeline Emily Green tied with Char’ 
Vincent Holder, who, having won the pr 
before, was disqualified. Perspective Drawing 
in Outline (open to painters and sculptor: 
only) : One of the Piers near the Queen Victo: 
Memorial in the Mall—Prize (5/.) and Silv 
Medal, no competition. Set of Four Drawi 

of a Figure from the Life—First Prize (15l.) and 
Silver Medal, Frank Crown Mitchell ; Second 
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» (10/.) and Bronze Medal, Horace Edward 
Quick, tied with Leopold Lemage Swain, who 
was disqualified, having received the 
before. Set of Three Studies of 
Silver Medal, Grace Mary Hawkins. Com= 
position in Sculpture: Rescued—Gold Medal 
and Travelling Studentship (200/.), John Angel, 
Model of a Design : An Act of Mercy, to include 
not less than two figures—First Prize (30h) 
Second 


Model of a Bust from the Life= 


First 


, Silver Medal, Robert Peter Baker; 
Second Prize, Bronze Medal, Chas. Randle 
Jackson. Design for a Medal: A Design for @ 


Medal to Commemorate the Coronation, with 
an Enthroned Figure on one side and an 
Allegorical Design on the other.—Prize (41) 
and Silver Medal, Edmond T. Wyatt Ware. 
Set of Three Models of a Figure from the Lifes 
First Prize (15l.) and Silver Medal, Robert 
Peter Baker; Second Prize (10/.) and Bronze 
Medal, James Booth.* Design in Architecture? 
The Hall of a-City Company—Gold Medal and 
Travelling Studentship (200/.), Alan Binning. 
Set of chitectural Drawings—First Prize, 
Silver Medal, Walter Llewellyn Clark ; Second 
Prize, Bronze Medal, Augustus Gaffett Bryett. 
p. 


An Architectural Design— > (201) and 
Silver Medal, James Mitchell Whitelaw. Seb 
of Drawings of an Architectural Design— 
First Prize (15/.) and Silver Medal, Verner 


; Second Prize (10/.) and Bronze 
Medal, Cyril Farey. Perspective Drawing im 
Outline “(open to architects only): The 
College” at Westminster School, containing 
the Dormitory exclusive of the Sanatorium at 
the south end, but inclusive of the entrance 
and stair at the north end—Silver Medal, 
James Gough Cooper. Original Composition in 
Ornament 


Owen Re 


(open to architects only): Prize 
(51.) and Silver Medal, Thos. Penburthy Bennett. 
Architectural Design with Coloured Decoratior 
The East End of a Memorial Chapel—sSilver 
Medal, no competition. 

Landseer Scholarships in Painting and 
Sculpture, of 40/. a year each, tenable for two 
years, have been awarded—in Painting to 
‘Archibald G. Barnes and Katherine F. Clausen; 
in Sculpture, to Robert P. Baker ; and for one 
year in Sculpture to James Booth and Alfred 
Wilkinson. 


—o+>e——_ 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
Mr. W. L. Lucas is moving into new offices 
at 9, Great George-street, Westminster. 


Architectural Assistants at the Office of Works. 


In Friday’s Parliamentary Papers Mr 
Snowden s the Hon. Memker for 
Southampton, as representing the First Com= 


missioner of Works, whether, before any steps 
are taken to place any of the class termed 
architectural assistants engaged in the Office 
of Works on the established list, the desires of 
all who are eligible will be ascertained, s0 
that all of the class shall have an oppor 
tunity, if they so desire, of being placed upom 
the established list.—Mr. Dudley Ward says 
the answer is in the affirmative-—Mr. Snowden 
further asks whether the Treasury regard the 
technical certificate of the Board of Works 
Commissioners, granted to each member of 
the architectural assistants, as being equiv: 
lent to the certificate granted by the ( 
Service Commissioners to the class engaged 
upon similar work and termed assistant archi- 
tects; and if it was intended to carry the 
same privileges of establishment, equivalent 
pay, superannuation, and regular annual in- 
crement.—Mr. Dudley Ward replies in the 
negative to both questions. 


The Aldwych Site. 


The House of Representatives and subse- 
quently the Senate of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, according to a message through 
Reuter’s Agency, have approved the de 
cision of the Federal Government to purchase 
the freehold of the eastern portion of the 
Strand-Aldwych site for the sum of 364,000/. 
It is proposed to erect upon the site a build- 
ing for the official headquarters of the Com- 
monwealth, and probably also of some of the 
Australian States. The cost of the building 
is estimated at 223,0002. 


* Disqualified, having received the prize before. 
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| A notice of a motion to be put to the next 
feeting was read, having for its object a 
leduction in the number of members required 
jo form a quorum at special meetings. 


{Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
} The annual general meeting of this Institute 


vas held at the Rooms, No. 31, South 
frederick-street, Dublin, on Thursday last 
week. In the absence of the President, Mr. 


aulfeild Orpen, B.A., F.R.I.A.1., Vice- 
occupied the chair. There were 
present :—Mes: J. C. Wilmot, L. 


Callaghan, J. Geoghegan, F. Hayes, 
H. Webb, T. J. Cullen, F. G. Hicks, 


H. Mitchell, H. Allberry, A. G. C. Millar, 


. O'Connor, 


2 report of 
A. discussion en- 


nancial position. 
| The Chairman read the report of the 
rutineers of the ballot for Council, and 
clared the following gentlemen duly elected 
or the year 1912 :—Messrs. C. H. Ashworth, 
. Sheridan, J. H. Webb, L. O’Callaghan, 
Hicks, H. Allberry, W. Kaye-Parry, 
. C. Millar, W. A. Scott. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 
} At the meeting of the Liverpool. Architec- 
jaral Society on Monday, December 4, a 
japer by Mr. W. H. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., was 
jead, entitled “Renaissance Church Archi- 
ecture in France,” the paper being illustrated 
y excellent lantern slides. The President of 
e Society, Mr. Arnold Thornely, F.R.I.B.A., 
Ss in the chair, and a vote of thanks to the 
ecturer was proposed by T. E. Eccles, 
P.R.I.B.A., and seconded by Mr. Gilbert 
fraser, A.R.I.B.A. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural 

| Craftsmen’s Society. 
,; At a recent meeting of the 
follege Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, 
lasgow, Mr. James §. Boyd in the 
hair, Mr. John Crawford read a paper 
n ‘‘The Duties of a Foreman Mason.’ 
after describing the prelimine opera- 
jions, the importance of accurately setting 
jut the main lines of the proposed buildings, 
nd several methods of doing so were fully 
xplained. Excavations and timbering, and 
he careful supervision of the bedding and 
jonding of foundations, walls, and columns 
ere dealt with. Mr. Crawford emphasised 
he importance of good dampcourses, the 
entilation of floors, also panelled and lath and 
aster wa and the building of vents to 
event down draught. The care to be exer- 
ised in erecting various kinds of walling, 
acery, and circular windows, stairs, etc., 
ally dealt with. The lecturer also. explained 
qe ordinary routine in building contracts, of 
dering, taking delivery, and -checking 
qe various materials required.—Discussion 
pllowed. 


Technical 


ag ge 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At the ordinary meeting of this Institution 
n Tuesday, the 5th inst., elections of new 
hembers, Associate memkers, and Associates, 
hansfers of Associate members to members, 
nd admission of students were reported. 
jive members were elected, i.e.:—J. 
adman, D.Sc., Edgbaston, Birmingham; 
W.- Firth, Electrical Engineer’s Office, 
eat Eastern Railway, Liverpool-street 
tation, E.C.; H. E. Mitton, Codnor, near 
erby; L. P. D. Taylor, Mortlake; H. 
Jadale, Gateshead-on-Tyne. One hundred 
ad thirty-three Associate members were also 
jected. 


——~-—0—®—e— ---- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


|Tue Srory or Forp Axpry. 
feath. (London: Francis Griffiths. 
ot.) 

A History or ArcurrecruraL Dryetor- 
ent. By F. M. Simpson. (Longmans, 
jreen, & Co. 21s. net.) 


By Sidney 
10s. 6d. 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


ALEXANDRIA, ITS PLACE IN 
ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY. 
AT a meeting of the Society of Architects 
on Thursday, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Past Vice-President, Hon. Jiibrarian), read a 


paper, entitled “Alexandria: Its Place in 
Architectural History,” of which the following 
is an abstract :— 


“On account of its geographical position 
and fine natural harbours, easily made more 
safe by artificial means, Alexandria has neces- 
sarily been the most important seaport of 
t for many centur while it was for a 
iderable period one of the very greatest 
cities of the civilised world. This was during, 
and extended beyond, the fourth important 
building epoch in Egyptian history, that known 
as the Ptolemaic, its greatness lasting from the 
days of Alexander the Great—say, roughly, 
from 330 B.c.—to the VIIth century .p. 
Near as it is to Cairo, there seems to be no 
evidence that it was a place of importance 
when the pyramids were building, 4,000 years 
before that time, nor even during the Proto- 
Doric or the Theban periods ; but at the later 
date referred to, when there was a renaissance of 
Egyptian architecture at Edfou and Phile 
so closely resembling the Theban work of 
Karnack and Luxor as not at first acquaintance 
to be easily distinguished from it, Alexandria 
was at the height of its prosperity. It occupied 
a position where ‘many influences met. It 
was founded and colonised almost entirely 
by Greeks at fir: these being afterwards 
augmented if not supplanted by Romans ; 
and it traded with all parts of. the Eastern 
Mediterranean by sea, and simultaneously up 
the Nile with Egypt, and by caravan even with 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

Thus it was the natural meeting-place of 
many influences, particularly at the time 
when Greek art was declining and the Roman 
scarce developed ; yet not much is known of it, 
and the archeologist and the inquirer into the 
evolution of architectural forms had troubled 
little about what its ruins might have to tell ; 
for, not once but several times, it has been 
ravaged and destroyed, and the remains of 
its former glories are comparat 
and the actual dates of such fragments 
been discovered can by no means be determined 
with precision. Even the buildings of which 
they formed a part can, as a rule, be only guessed 
at, so complete has the destruction been, and 
apparently so scant the care taken to record, 
even approximately, where the remains have 
been found ; the site of the ancient city being 
now occupied by a modern town, partly Arab 
and partly European, or submerged beneath the 
waters of what is called the old harbour (now 
cased with a sea-wall), while a new harbour 
with great wharves and quays occupies a 
large area to the south of it. Excavating and 
i gation have been unmethodical and 
smodic, and far more frequently undertaken 
for the purpose of utilising the masonry of 


former structures for the erection of new 
ones than for archeological research. Even 


at the present time a low hill, honeycombed 
with catacombs, is being quarried away bodily 
to provide stone for a new quay in the harbour, 
which is to become the Mediterranean terminus 
of the Cape to Cairo railway ! 

In such circumstances it is to the Museum 
that a visitor naturally turns first for enlighten- 
ment; to be met, to a certain extent but not 
by disappointment. It contains, 
is true, numerous objects; possessing both 
interests and beauty, arranged with consider- 


able regard to artistic effect; but it 
necessary to make one’s own deductions from 
them. Of orderliness in the scienti sense 


there is little, for, though here and there an 
attempt has been made to collect statuettes 
or architectural features into groups, there has 
been scarcely any effort to differentiate with 
regard either to probable date or to locality 
of discovery—in most cases probably unknown. 
The descriptions attached to the exhibits are 
silent on these points, having been obviously 
composed by one who was more enthus 
as an art critic than as E 
consisting for the most part of eulogies in French 
upon the beauty of the object, its contour, 
modelling and colour, wholly valueless to one in 
search of know and capable of judging 
of these things for himself. It is only possible, 
therefore, to accept the collect being 
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Alexandrian, and to apply knowledge acquired 
elsewhere to the double task of first producing 
some order out of the prevailing chaos, and then 
discovering in what way and to how great an 
extent Alexandrian architecture was influenced 
by what went before it, and how it afterwards 
influenced what was to come. 

The lessons learnt, if not many, are by no 
means insignificant, but before those of the 
Museum itself can be fully understood it is 
necessary to pay a visit to the principal cata- 
com which are under the control of the 
Museum authorities. The central chamber, 
reached by a spiral staircase from the surface, 
and cut in the solid rock, is said (on doubtful 
authority) to be the tomb of Caracalla and his 
wife. At any rate, its entrance is flanked 
by indifferent statues of a Roman Emperor 
and Roman lady; but these are probably of 
later workmanship than the chamber itself, 
as are also certain obviously Roman sarcophagi 
and Roman urns. The architectural - and 
sculptural embellishments of the room and 
its immediate approach are of the most mixed 
character imaginable ; but they agree in their 
indications of date, and leave little doubt about 
the work having been done, most of it, about 
200 B.c. 

Just as it is not surprising to find purely 
Egyptian characteristics in the ornament of 
the catacomb chamber, so is the presence of 
Greek feeling only what might be expected. 
Essentially, Alexandria was a Greek Colonial 
Settlement, if not at one time the greatest 
centre of Greek civilisation, and the Museum 
contains more architectural objects of Greek 
spirit, both in design and execution, than almost 
any other in the world—all presumably local. 
Thus the Greek egg and tongue is a common 
enrichment. It is seen, for instance, on a few 
Ionic capitals, enriching the echinus in the usual 
way, while the abac similarly enriched 
with the leaf and tongue, all sharply cut after 
the typical Greek manner, particularly that of 
a somewhat later date, such: as is found at 
earliest in the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
(350 B.c.). The shallow character of the volute 
also suggests late workmanship ; it recalls that 
of the Nereid Monument from Lycia, now in 
the British Museum, which is generally con- 
sidered to belong to the Ist century .c. The 
Alexandrian examples probably belong to a 
period between these dates. 

So far as the multitude of examples 
be taken to indicate anything, however, 
give the undoubted impression that the principal 
Greek work at Alexandria was of the Corinthian 
Order, It is well known that to the west of 
Greece, in Sicily and Magna Grecia (Southern 
Italy), the Doric Order was employed exclu- 
sively, while to the east, along the Syrian coast, 
the Tonic was used as universally. In: Greece 
itself, as at Athens, the greatest buildings were 
Doric, those of secondary size and importance 
were Ionic, and only the tiniest and most 
delicate gems were Corinthian—that is, in the 
days of independence. Later on, when the 
Romans ruled, the great Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius was, it must be admitted, erected 
in the Corinthian Order. 

But the recognised examples of Greek 
“ Corinthian” are extremely few, so few that 
they can be numbered on the fing of one 
hand. The Choragic Monument of L rates, 
very small, has generally been considered the 
most typical, till the discovery of the more 
beautiful capitals of the internal Order of the 
Tholos at Epidaurus. Both of these examples 
have tendril volutes springing from acanthus 
leaves, and so probably has the elliptical 
capital, of apparently late workmanship, which 
was brought from the site of the Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, and is now in the British 
Museum. As a rule, in the known Roman 
mples of Corinthian capitals the tendril 
stiffened and strengthened till it has more 
the appearance of a voluted leaf—so much so, 
that the gradual evolution from it, through 
Romanesque work, of the French ‘ crochet ” 
capital has been traced, in which the leaf is 
that of the hart’s-tongue fern when partly open. 

Is it possible that Alexandria was the real 
home of the Corinthian Order, and that the 
tendril volute was a mere local variation, beauti- 
ful but not essential to it ? In the numerous 
examples in the Alexandrian Museum the 
tendril volute is never found, but it is replaced 
by a broad voluted leaf at the corners—though 
tendrils are used for the caulicole. The capital 
in this form is exquisitely beautiful and struc- 
turally strong enough for employment on a large 
scale—and several of the numerous examples 
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-were before; he did not agree with that 


altogether. Old tiles might be cited as often 
better than modern ones. Mr. Bolton had 
given some interesting experiences on walling. 
‘As a tule, if one left a piece of plain 
walling, the client, unfortunately, generally 
wanted to cover it up. The old walling work 
was done in a jolly and haphazard way by 
men who were only partially educated in then 
raft. In those days the architect was the 
craftsman, and he was able to supervise things 
at leisure. Now, the ordinary contractor was 
mot a builder, but a busin man, and the 
carchitect was harassed by technical questions 
which were too apt to drive cut questions of 
ffeéling and the smaller details, which meant 
so much in their collective effect. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting will ke on January 15, when a paper 
will be read by Mr. F. Strange, entitled 
“ Alfred Stevens.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects: 
Science and Proportion. 

At the sessional papers meeting of the 
Society on December 6 Mr. Paul Ogden, 
F.R.LB.A., read a paper entitled “Science 
and Proportion.” Mr. Ogden’s paper has 
been awaited with much interest by those who 
know how thoroughly he has investigated the 
subject he dealt with, and at the conclusion 
of the paper there was keen discussion of the 
points set forth. E 

The following quotation from the Greek 
teacher Hpictetus, said Mr. Ogden, though 
mot exactly 'a text, was of value to his present 
ypurpose as evidence of the Greek attitude of 
mind, and, with other quotations that would 
follow, shows how modern discussions of art 
and architecture might ke regenerated. 

ete TS Seeming doth not for every 
man answer to Being; for neither in weights 
nor measures doth the bare appearance con 
itent us, but for each case we have discovered 
some rule. And here, then, is there no rule 
above seeming? And how could it be that 
there were no evidence or discovery of things 
the most necessary for men? There is, then, 
a rule. And wherefore do we not seek it and 


of their madness those that 

things by seeming alone; so that henceforth 
setting out from things known and _investi- 
gated, we may use an organised body of 
natural conceptions in all our several 
dealings.’ 

Tew architects there are who do not use the 
sword proportion. Some few have given us 
diagrams setting out buildings on interaxial 
jlines, ‘but none have given reasons that the 
employment of such lines is the essence of 
tthe matter. Int lines spaced a unit 
apart on plan, forming equal squares, have 
been used for the plan; and further than 
this, horizontal lines for the elevations and 
the spacing corresponding to the ratios of the 
musical scale. ‘These will be found to give 
monious, and therefore satisfactory 
The skeleton of interaxial lines would 
be something like a well-tuned musical instru 
ment on which you may play harmonious’ com- 
‘positions should your knowledge of consonance, 
which to the architect means proportion, be 
equal to the task. Scientists assert that the 
ear and the eye, which are only media to the 
intélligenee, are both affected by the same 
jaw, by vibrations. If rhythm and pro- 
portion are common to all objects worthy of 
the name of excellent, and if we could infuse 
thythm and proportion into such objects, we 
should have okjects which to the Greek view 
-would be what we term “the beautiful.’ An 
ancient Greek would not understand our use 
of the word “beautiful.’’ “That which is 
excellemt,” “That which is for the chief 
good,’ are the Greek views. Greek art is 
‘based on scientific reasoning. Proof may be 
found in Plato’s “Republic,” Aristotle’s 
“Ethics,” and many other works (from which 
Mr. Ogden quoted passages at length). 

After quoting passages from Combarieu’s 
work “Music—Its Laws and Evolution,’’ to 
establish his point that music is based on 
science and law, and after pointing out that 
the same Jaws of proportional numbers are at 
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the basis of chemistry and of the spectrum, 
the lecturer said that we must find one com- 
mon rule applicable not only to architecture, 
but to music, dancing, painting, poetry, and 
all objects. The one rule is harmony, v hich 
springs from rhythm, which in turn springs 
from measurable and synchronous vibrations. 
Buildings raised upon a skeleton of lines of 
proportional spacing, subdivided in measur- 
able proportions down to the smallest orna- 
ment, might be the solution that would bring 
us unity and harmony. Objectors ask, 
“Should ‘all the buildings in one street be on 
one unit?” The reply was, “It is desirable 
that they should have proportional units.” 
He had that night brought before them by 
means of extra from unusual sources, 
theories, and principles, the result of reading 
outside the beaten track. Further investiga- 
tion is necessary before the true principles 

could be gathered together. 
He had not yet put up a building without 
using the method of interaxial lines and the 
i out by rods cut to the length of 


work i 
the unit. For cottages he used a unit of 
3 ft. 3 in.; houses, 4 ft. to 5 ft.; _ schools, 
5 ft. 3 in.; works, 10 ft., 15 ft., and 20 ft.; 
farniture and ornament, some measurable unit 
of the main unit. 

Diagrams would not be given that night; 
they would be useless unless that which was 
adduced had been enough to justify continuing 
the work. We have lost the nature of Greek 
practice. Can we regain it? The law of 
numbers rules the world; the properties 
inherent in vibration, measurable, synchronous, 
harmonious, rhythmetic, and in consonance, 
are the nce of the chief good in life. 

Proféssor Capper, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Ogden, said that they were grateful 
for the patient research that the paper was 
evidence of, and admired the way the 
lecturer had Frought his wide reading to bear 
upon architecture. He suggested that French 
Gothic partakes largely of classical unity and 
proportion, in contrast to the northern Gothic. 

Mr. Sellars, in seconding, suggested that 
beauty depended on fitness as well as propor- 
tion, and the two were not always compatible. 
To a sailor a ship perfect in all her points 
was beautiful, because she was fittest for her 
work. In building, beauty was again fitness ; 
when we have fitn we could reduce it to 
rule, but, with new habits and methods of 
construction growing up, what becomes of our 
rules? Rules may be good for the weak, but 
the strong will drive his coach and six through 
them. 

Mr. Corbett thought that a general rule 
would be either too wide to be definite, or 
too narrow to be universally applicable. 
Greek conditions were different to modern con- 
ditions, but even their exactness was more to 
please their mathematicians than their artists. 
We musi trust our trained sense. 

Mr. Oldham felt that art was joy in lif 
but Mr. Ogden’s conclusions were in contr 
diction to this. 

Other speakers were Messrs: Hindle, Harris, 
Worthington, Wood, and Halliday, and after 
the discussion the vote of thanks was heartily 
accorded to Mr. Ogden. j 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 

Through the invitation of Lieut.-Col. Brewill, 
PRIB.A.; the Nottingham’ Architectural 
Society ‘spent ‘an interesting hour inspecting 
the new Territorial Headquarters on Monday 
afternoon, December 4. Lieut.-Col. Brewill 
conducted them over the building. s the 
Society had paid a visit during the early stages 
of construction it was especially interesting 
to note the finishing of the work. ~ ; 

The building is to house the five branches of 
the local Territorials, and the architect (Lieut.- 
Col. Brewill) has vei overly arranged separate 
accommodation for each branch while fitting 
them into one whole scheme. An electric lif 
is provided for carrying the heavy equipment 
to the upper floors, and a system of telephones 
will be installed whereby every room can 
be put into instant communication with every 
portion of the building. The stores will accom- 
modate at least 1,000 rifles and 600 saddles. 
_ Stables are provided for sixteen hor and 
in the sick bay is an arrangement for slinging a 
sick horse if nece: The front on Derby- 
road has been ‘built in red- satid-faced- bricks 
and Hollington stone. The large drill-hall 
is 130 ft. long-by 80 ft: wide. ‘This large floor- 
space is entirely: free from columns and is 
covered with a light steel roof of 80-ft. span, 
with a glass skylight the length of the hall. 
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In this the Keith gaslight has been substituted 
for electric light, being, in the architect’s 
opinion, more suitable and economical. But 
even then it will require eight large lamps of 
300 candle-power each to light it at night. 

The ventilation is through louvre boards in 
the roof always open. All floors are in Henne: 
bique construction, and average 3 in. thich 

Some of the party afterwards visited the site 
of the explosion on Derby-road by invitation 
of Mr. Calvert, the consulting architect. 

The afternoon concluded with an inspection 
of Mr. Mitchell’s new garage in Toll-street, 
In the absence of the architects (Messrs. Booker 
& Shepherd) Mr. Shelton pointed out the 
interesting features, which are, briefly, solid 
steel columns in the garage on the ground floor, 
a reinforeed concrete first floor and a yery 
interesting arrangement of the steel roof trusses 
due to the peculiar formation of the site, and 
a suspended lift for motor-cars. In this form 
of lift there are no guides to obstruct the floor 
space. 

The second meeting of the Designing Club 
was held the following evening at the Societys 
rooms, under the chairmanship of Mr, E. Ry 
Sutton, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President. Four care= 
fully-thought-out designs were submitted for an 
“* Approach to a Public Park.” 

The visitor, Mr. H. G. Watkins, A-R.I.B.A, 
who had set the conditions, gave an interesting 
criticism and placed them as follow 
1. Pro bono publico. 

2. Dorian. 

3. Carbon. 

4, Member for Sark. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Watkins and the students who had ‘sut- 
mitted drawings, urged the importance to the 
students of not only sending in designs, but also 
attending and criticising them. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland. 


The annual smoking concert in connexion 
with this Association was held in the Imperial 
Hotel, Lower Sackville-street, on the 22nd ult, 
the chair being occupied by Mr. Page L. Dicken- 
President. One of the most 
suc ul reunions of the Association was 
brought to a close by the assembled company 
singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” the accompanists 
throughout being Messrs. J. Elvery and EB 
Maiben. 

A general meeting of this society was held 
on Tuesday, the 5th inst., in the Lecture Hall 
at 15, South Frederick-lane, Dublin. The 
President, Mr. Page L. Dickenson, M.R.LA.D, 
occupied the chair. The minutes of the last 
general meeting having been read and signed, 
the Committee’s report for the last session 
was read, and its adoption proposed by Mr 
©. H. Ashworth, F.R.I.A.L, who congratir 
lated the Association on the favourable nature 
of the report and the cheerful outlook for 
the present session; Mr. J. Geoghegan 
seconded, -and the report was carried 
unanimously. 

Two new members were elected, Mr. W. A 
Dixon and Mr. C. D. B. Ward. Professor 
Scott; M-.R.I.A.I., then read an interesting 


paper on “Byzantine Architecture,”’ illus 
trated by numerous lantern vie of the 
principal mosques and palaces in Constanth 


nople and Revenna. In the course of his 
remarks Professor Scott described many @ 
the curious customs existing among the 
Mohammedans in connexion with their re 
ligion and ritual. The lecturer dwelt on the 
similarity existing between certain mouldings 
and details found in Byzantine work and 
those in early Irish architecture. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Professor 
Scott at the conclusion of the lecture Mr 
P. J. Lynch, M.R.1.A.1., laid great stress oD 
the fact that a careful study and wide know 
ledge of Byzantine architecture was 2 
necessary prelude to the study of Irish archi 
tecture. Mr. Lynch deplored the fact thal 
so little attention has been paid in the pasl 
to this subject, and exhorted the members @ 
the Royal Institute and the Association & 
band themselves together to form a renaissance 
in Irish architecture, to carry on the work 
so well kegun in a bygone age. 

Mr. O’Brien Smith briefly seconded tht 
vote of thanks to Professor Scott. In putting 
the motion, which was carried with acclama 
tion, to the meeting, the President, on behall 
of the Association, sincerely congratulated 
Professor Scott on his recent appointment & 
the chair of Architecture at the National 
University. 
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Balliol College Chapel. 
fé is understood that the Master and 
fellows of Balliol College have decided against 
le proposal to rebuild the Colle ge Chapel, 
lgainst which Mr. Norman Shaw, “R.A. » Mr. 
jasil Champneys, and others have protested. 


| The International Fire Service Council. 

A general meeting of the International Fire 
rvice Council will ke held on the occasion 
an International Fire Serv. and Fire 


jrevention Cong at St. Petersburg and 
\loscow from May 25 to 30, 1912 (new era), 
p be organised by the Imperial Fire Brigades 
jederation of Rus‘ and held under the 


uspices of the Council. 


Building on Consecrated Ground. 

In the Court of Arches on December 8 Sir 
jewis T. Dibdin, D.C.L., Dean of Arches, 
tting in the Church House, - Westminster, 
jelivered judgment in the appeal from a 
adgment of the Chancellor of the Gloucester 
fiocese refusing a faculty for the erection of 
church school upon consecrated land, not 
ed for burials, in Holy Apostles parish, 
hharlton Kings, near Cheltenham. Sir Lewis 
jibdin decided to allow the appeal—without 
tder. as to costs—upon the grounds that, 
jhilst land once consecrated cannot, in 
bneral, be used for secular purposes, in the 
hrticular circumstances before him the 
ifficient ec il purpose and use of the 
roposed:school buildings were, in his opinion, 
\tablished. 5 : 


London University. 

| The Principal of London University has 
pceived from the Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, 
| letter written to him by a gentleman, who 
shes to remain anonymous, offering to erect 
} University College a building for 
}(@) The combined School of Architecture 

resulting from the amalgamation of 
hools at present separately con- 
J College and 
sether with the 


‘SI 
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will suffice—viz. : 
}(b) Studios for the teaching of sculpture 
and the rearrangement of the School 
of Fine Art; and 
(c) The Department of Applied Statistics 
including the Laboratory of Eugenie: 
r. F. M. Simpson, professor of architec- 
been appointed architect for the new 
laboratories to be erected at 
{niversity College. 


The Carpenters’ Company. 
The following list of candidates success- 
ily passed the Compan Examination in 
|nitary building co held recently :— 
old: medal and Cler sociation 
fize of five gui Thos. J. 3. silver 
jedal and certi e, L. S. R. Hart; bronze 
jedal and eat as Barnard, I . Boxall, 
m. Clarke, . Hollands, A. e Huffell, 
jeorge ee and fe E. Vincent ; certifi- 
J. M. Brown, R. G. E. Burr, 
J. E "pei, ance, W. E. 


Judson, and A. Mitchell. It is 
g to note that a large proportion of 


came fr the provinces, and 
Diaries for 1912. 
| Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, Ltd., Hatfield- 


eet Work amford-street, S.E., have sent 
s specimens of their registered date indicating 
jotting pads for 1912. These blotting pads 
te admirable productions, and leave little or 
bthing to be desired. We may draw atten- 
m to the pads, 7 and 84, both of which are 
y serviceable and sensible blotting pads 
hd diaries combined. 
|The Saxon Portland Cement Company, Ltd., 
lambridge, have sent us a copy of their neat 
htle pocket diary for 1912. It includes an 
ident insurance coupon. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


; Technical Institute, Cardiff. 
|The awards in this 
flows :— premiated 
for Jones and Percy Thoma: 5 
cond. premiated design, M. Cooper & 
jater, of Blackburn; third premiated design, 
jz. J. Myrtle Smith, of London; fourth 
yemiated design, Mes: Spalding & Myers, 
| London. 
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_ The designs are to be exhibited at the 
y Hall, Cardiff, from Monday, the 18th, to 
riday, the 22nd inst. 

Cottage Hospital, Wellington, Shropshire. 
Of the competitive designs submitted for 
this building the assessor, Mr. W. L. Bernard, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Bristol, has awarded first 
place to those prepared by Mr. Leslie T. 
Moore, A.R.I.B.A., of Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

Shef field, Woodseats U.M. Church. 

In the limited competition recently held 
for this new building Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, architects, 5, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C., were suc ul. 

Chelsea Town Hall Decorations. 

Mr. Charles Sims, A.R.A., Mr Frank 0. 
Salisbury, Mrs rent Florence, and Mr. 
George Woolway are the successful ar in 
the competition ‘for designs for the decoration 
of the iarge hall in the Chelsea Town Hall. 
The inception of the scheme was due to Mr. 
Christopher Head, late Mayor of the 
borough. Mr. John 8. Sargent, R.A 
P. Wilson Steer, and Mr. E. A. Rickards, 
F.R.I.B.A., adjudicated. i - seven 
painters competed, including Young 
Hunter, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Jamieson, Mr. 
Robert. Fowler, Mr. Leist, and Miss Emily 
Ford. An article on the subject will appear 
subsequently. We understand that a further 
competition will be held for other decorations. 


Marylebone Municipal Buildings Competition. 


In our review of thi ute we did 
not mention that the as: Mr. Hare, also 


noted as excellent designs, ane of com- 
mendation, the following:—No. 76, Mr. 
William Whitehead; No: 99, | Messrs. 
Edwin T. Hall & E nley Hall; No. 121, 
Mr. Matthew J. Dawson; No. 126, Messrs. 
H. ‘Townshend Morgan & Alan Bruce; 


No. 157, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 


Stock Exchange, Toronto. 

January 2 next is the day for receiving 
drawings, limited to are hitects in Toronto, for 
a Stock hange building. Mr. F. 8. Baker, 
F.R.LB.A., is the professional assessor. 


> 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—Sanction has been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 2,788/. towards the paving of the High- 
street. Plans have been passed for Mr. Cude 
to in High-street. 
lodged plans for 
hall at the corner 
the 


alter: ators 


hay 
2 ion of a conference 
of High-street and Witzjohn-avenue for 
Rev. H. E: 

Last Ham 


have been 


The following tend 


accepted :—Messrs.. J. H. Sank & Son, 
Bangor slates for swimmin , 91. 15s. 6d. 
per 1,200; Mr. A.. Sambr laying slates 
and fixing ridge for swimm 3d 


foot ru: 
ter 


per squa and 2d. per 
. Doulton & 


Sirianni suit entrance, 141. 

plans have been passed :—Mr. sh, 
four houses, St. Olave’s-road; N . Sey- 
mour, ten houses and shop, Haldane-road; Mr. 
F. Hamlett, buildin rs on site of Nos. 9 and 
11, Cotswoll ih rt, addi- 
tions to * -road, North 
Woolwich, also house and Mitcham- 


ten -ho 


road; Mr. G, -Clark, Wallsend- 
road 

Friern Barnet—The following plans have 
been ssed :—M. J. Wilkinson, three 
houses, Cromwell- A. Collins, altera- 
tions to ‘ Faiz ern-lane; Mr. H. 
Johnson, alterations to Athengeum- 


road. 
Greenwich.—The tender of Mr. William 
3ailey, 40, Pelton-road, has been accepted, at 
212. 15s. 6d., for carrying out decorative and 
repair works at the late Lee Board of, Works 


Offices, Old narlton. The north side of 
Nelson-street: to be repaired with York 
paving at an estimated cost of 156/. A portion 
of Pelton-road is also to be paired with 
granite at 150/. 4 age songs r of Me Henry 
Woodham & Sor g! road, Catford, 8.E.. 


has been accepted, ae “SB. for forming and 
paving as a new street part of Bramshot- 
avenue. A plan has been lodged by Messrs. 
Gunning & Son for ten houses in Anchor and 
Hope- lane. : 

Hackney.—The sewer in Richmond-road is 
to be constructed for a length of about 517 ft. 
with 15-in. glazed stoneware pipes at an 
estimated cost of 250/. Hlectricity mains are 
to be extended at an estimated cost of 2,200/. 
The tender of Mr. G. J. Anderson, 26, Lower 
North-street, Poplar, has been accepted at 


793 


431l. 7s. 3d., for paving part of Moundfield- 


road as a new street. The edge kerbs and 
flat channels are to be done with Cornish 
granite. The tender of the Acme Floor 


ey 
has Been 


and Paving Company (1904), Lid., 
accepted id., for paving the 
carriagewa on of Southgate-road 


with Acme s uh wood-blocks 3 in. 
deep. This includes the laying of the founda: 
tion and repair and maintenance for seven 
years. ‘he following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. J. Ellis, motor garage rear of 
No. 130, Shackwell-lane; Mr. A, J. West, 


additions to factory rear of 38, Albert- 
road, Dalston; Mr. B. E. Fowler, additions to 
factory, Bull-alley, near Clevedon-street, Stoke 
Newington Common; Mr. T. Critt, alterations 
and additions, No. 55, Tottenham-road. 

Hammersmith.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. A. P. Killik, for the erection of shop 3 on 
the site of Nos. 162, 164, and 166, Kin 
also for Mr. Thomas R. Somerford, for s! ops 
on the site of Nos, 150, 152, and 152A, King- 
street. 

Hemel Hempstead.—At a recent meeting of 
the Joint Hospital Board it was decided to 
invite Mr. Ivon G. Mead, Hemel Hempstead, 
to act as architect for the erection of the 
proposed new hospita 

Hendon (Urban).—The 
instructed to prepa tans for the construc- 
tion of surface water-drains in Sunnyfields- 
road and Sunny-gardens, at an estimated cost 
of 1,326/., and in Green-lane at 7037. Kerbing 


Surveyor has been 


and paving works are to be carried out.to the 
east side of Brent-street at an 

The following plans 
r. FE. Howkins, twelve 
Woodstock 


footpath on the 
estimated cos 
have been p 
houses, ee: 


2681. 
od 


Estate: 


tions to | ORT Gas stele,” 
V. L. Reynolds, eight 
Mr. Edwin Evans, 
Brent-street; Mr. I 
two houses, Hollswell 
eight shops, Golder’s Gree 
Edmondson, four | The 
Wright, offices, otc., y and Ar, 
Second Hamips 1 Tenants, Ltd 
Addison-w . G. H. King, five houses, 
Alexandra. A plan has been lodged by 
Mr. §. J. Aish for Haunts: OES 

Poplar.—Paving w 
out by the Surveyor 
estimated cost of 10,0002. A plan submitted by 
the Star Manufacturing Company for the 
erection of new workshops in Davis-street has 
been approved 

South Mim 
the Rural Dis 
pipe in_ Station-road, 
estimated cost of 122/. 

Stepney.—A new 9-in. glazed 
sewer is to be substituted for 
sewer in a portion of Varde Mile 
End, Old Town, at an estimated cost of 1751. 
No objection is to be ed to the proposal 
of Mr. J. G. Oatley for the. erection of a 
building in Cotton-street. 

Wandsworth.—A portion of the footpath on 
the southern side of Wimbledon- road, Balham, 
is to be paved with artificial stone, and the 
kerb and granite sett carriage entrances 
relaid, at an estimated cost of 4237. The 
pavement in front of No. 47, Streatham-hill 
is to be pa with artificial stone at an 
estimated are to be in- 
vited for ying out repairs to Beaumont- 
roa u d-road, and a part of Augustus- 
street, Southfield. The tender of Messrs. KE. & 
E. Iles has been accepted for paving part of 


raat ing 


Tenders are to be invited by 
rict Council for lay: 
Potters 


Ber ae aa 


ware pipe 


the 


Lessingham-avenue, . Tootir (footpaths with 
Aberdeen adamant paving); as has also the 
tender of Mr. Thomas Adams for paving part 
e, Southfield. The footpaths in 

to be paved with Aberdeen 

andl kerbéd with Cornish granite. 

accepted the tender: of 


further 


« Co. for paving Steep-hill, 
anite is to be used for 
ia indurated paving for 


Cor Ati 
the “Teete and Vict 


the footpaths. Plans. have been passed. for 
Mr. G. R. Fletcher for additions to St. Simon 
and St. Jude’s Roman Catholic Church, Hill- 
side-road, Str also for. Mr. A. H. 
Batley for a cine eraph theatre and four 
shops, Mitcham-road, Tooting. 

Watford (Rural).—Plans have been passed 
for M J. Dickinson & Ci Aldenham, 
for an extension to the reel stores at Holm- 
firth Mills, also for extensions to the book 


Tills. 
‘he following paving 
ed .out at the estimated 
costs stated :—O de of Malden-road, 8352. : 
part of Lower Paddock-road, 178/.; footpath, 
Kin gen Hall-road, 1047. Pav- 
ing be carried out in fourteen 
other roads, and application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction ‘to 
borrow 5,536/. to carry out the work. Tenders 
are to be invited for carrying out the -work 


department at Apsley 
Watford (Urban 
works are to be 


of the Balmoral-road sewerage and _ the 
Callow Land storm-water drainage. Applica- 
tion is also to be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to borrow 2,1347. for the erection 
of a public convenience in Church-street. The 
tender of Messrs. Froude & Dawson has been 
accepted at 25/. 4s. for the supply of 6,000 
Hickman’s Stourbridge firebricks. Plans 
have been passed for the Trustees of St. John’s 
Institute for a new parish hall in Hscourt-road. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
passed:—-Mr. J. R. Moore-Smith, alterations 
and additions to St. *s Church Hall, 
Neville-road, Upton .Park; Mr. A. Single, 
rebuilding workshop and warehouse, rear 
of No. 29, Hubbard-street, West Ham; Mr. 
A. Smith, alterati nd addition to Aerated 
Candy Company ises, Tramways-avenue, 
Stratford. 

Wimbledon.—Repairs ave to be carried out 
to the carriageways of six streets, and to the 
of a portion of St. John’s-road, at a 
mated cost of 6647. The tender of 
the Improved Wood Paving Company, Ltd., 


has been accepted at 85/. for paving the 
margins of the carriageway of a portion of 
Merton-road. Tenders are to be invited for 


the enlargement of the Administrative Block 
at the isolation hospital. The Borough Sur- 
veyor has been directed to prepare an estimate 
of the cost of making-up the back passages of 
each block of houses on the Ashen-grove 
Estate with granolithic paving laid in situ; and 
with slab paving. Plans submitted by Mr. P. E. 

ry for additions to the Court House, 
Queen’s-road, and by the Temperance Billiard 
Halls, Ltd., for a billiard hall in Merton-road, 
have been passed. Mr. R. J. Thompson has 
lodged a plan for five shops in Hartfield-road. 


oe 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed that a loan of 
10,0002. should be made to the Hammersmith 
Borough Council for electricity undertaking, 
and a loan of 1,236/. to the Westminster City 
Council for contrikution towards | street 
improvement. 

New Scuoon.—lIt is proposed to erect a new 
school on a site in Marylebone, to provide 
accommodation for 768 children. 

TuHeaTres, erc.—The following drawings 
have been approved by the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee : 

Camden Theatre, High-street, Camden-town 
—construction of a permanent cinematograph 
enclosure. 

87, High-street, Notting Hill (Electric 
Palace)—provision of a rewinding-room. 

London Coliseum—minor alterations to the 
dressing-rooms and offices. 

London Palladium—adaptation of certain 
rooms in the basement for use as dressing- 
rooms. 

The Playhouse—new stage entrance. 

Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone-road 
—provision of additional lavatory accommoda- 
tion. : 

Surrey Vaudeville Theatre, Blackfy 
—alterations and additions to stage ele 
arrangements. 

A new cinematograph hall is to be erected 
on a site in High-street, Fulham, adjoining 
the Territorial drill-hall. 3 
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National Insurance. 

Srr,—Lhave been hoping and expecting some 
Member of Parliament understanding finance 
and business, or some leading member of the 
builders’ societies, or one of my own profession 
who is a leader in the practice of architectu 
as well as the art of it, would take up with 
vigour and ability the matter of the National 
Insurance Bill of the Government, showing how 
it would affect the great business of building in 
this once flourishing country of ours. But there 
seems no stir. All are expecting, I suppose, it 
will “pan out all right,” as usual, without 
“fussing.” 

I write solely with a view of getting some 
able man amongst the whole of those engaged 
in the. building trade, including, of coutse, 
architects who get their livelihood from it, to 
devote'some of his ability to the great subject 
before it is too late. 
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Would not all of us agree that the last few 
years have been very bad ones for the generality 
of architects and all connected with the building 
trade ? it not a fact that architects as a 
profession have had less work in their offices ? 
Is it not also a fact that builders find it most 
difficult, in ordinary building competitive 
estimating, to obtain a contract giving fair and 
reasonable profits ? Or, in other words, is it 
not a reality that competitive estimates are cut 
so low as to leave no profit to contractors if the 
contract is needed so as to keep the shops going, 
waiting for better times ? 

The reasons for all this are probably 
manifold. Among the are, however, 
two prominent ones ly, the unrest in 
financial confidence raised by the land taxes, 
accompanied with threats of these being “ onl 
a beginning’; secondly, the reaction of this 
st, with silly and untruthful talk about the 
“idle rich,’ amongst the working-men who get 
more pay for less work than formerly. 

(Let me insert here in parentheses that no 
one objects to workers getting the best of 
wages if they will only give the best of their 
capacity in return.) 

If the above is to-day the condition of the 
building trade with the want of confidence in 
financial circles, whence must come our employ- 
ment, what will be the state of things if the 
National Insurance Bill becomes law Is it 
thought likely the working-classes will quietly 
have threepence or fourpence taken weekly from 
their wages, possibly for their own benefit, but 
certainly for the benefit of the unfortunate 
ones? There will be strikes and threats of 
strikes against any deductions, which, even in 
the very best results, must make builders’ 
expenses greater than ever. Thus are the 
expenses of buildings increased, which, in plain 
English, means there will be fewer buildings 
erected, reacting to the detriment and loss of 
architects, builders, and workmen. 

In this Insurance Bill the workpeople provide 
a part, the employers a part, and the State a 


part. ‘The State” is only the taxpayer, and 
the biggest taxpayer individually is the 
employ: the employer pays two parts. It 


will end in the employer paying the three 
parts. But if he pays in the main only the two 
parts, the cost of building by him must n 
sarily be increased. ‘Less building will ensue in 
any case. 

Further, by the want of the old confidence in 

the finances of the Government undertakings 
the price of Consols is lower than eve Much 
of the reserves of most companies—insurance 
companies, banks, ete.—have been inyested in 
Consols. Consequently, if Consols, by unwise 
legislation, get lower and lower, the value of 
these reserves get lower and lower, and the 
balance has, in sound finance, to be provided 
out of the margins or profits which might, and 
to a great extent would, be in hand for expendi- 
ture in buildings. On this head turn, for 
example, to a great Government Department, 
the Savings Bank. There we have a deficit by 
the reduction in the price of Consols (on account, 
to a great extent, of broken confidence in 
Government proposals and in reduced security) 
of over forty millions sterling, and this would 
have to be found by the taxpayer if the accounts 
were called in. But what has the price of 
Consols to do with building? A great deal, 
for if the great lending companies are losing in 
the value of their reserves, reducing their 
spending and their lending in consequence, the 
building trade is one of the very first to suffer. 
_ Now let me return to the Insurance Bill. It 
is to be worked greatly through the friendly 
societies. It costs these societies to work their 
present business from 25 to 45 per cent. in 
expenses. And this new compulsory National 
Insurance business will presumably c pro- 
portionately almost the same, say, an. average of 
30 to 35 per cent. : 

i is computed that there will be 16,000,000 
contributors, each one of which will need a 
separate ledger account. Just think of it. 
Who is going to pay for this work ? At 30 per 
cent. the cost will be 5,000,000. per annum, 
and this, as well as the weekly taxation per 
head, is to come out of the taxpayers also, 
which means mostly the emplo. “How can 
the building trade bear its proportion of this 
additional taxation and burden and have any 
of its old prosperity returnable to it ? ; 

Will not some energetic and able man take 
up the subject, or will not some enterprising 
building newspaper use its power to have a 
comprehens clear, definite protest made by 
the entire profession and trade against this 
extra burden being laid on business enterprise ? 
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I appeal to you, the architectural profession 
and the building trade generally, to be doing 
something before it is too late, and to make our 
united voice heard. Cuas. HEATHCOTE, 


False Economy. 

Srmr,—-Your article of December 1, entitled 
“False Economy,’ may perhaps lead houses 
owners to a few salutary conclusions : 

(1) That bricks and mortar are, of their very 
nature, a ‘‘ wasting” urity, for which 
prudence demands a sinking fund, so that the 
capital value of the building may be replaced 
in, say, sixty years’ time. Thus, assuming @ 
house and garden to be let for 100/. per annum) 
the value of the building itself being 1,200/., if 
the owner sets aside 7/. 7s. per annum to form 
a sinking fund at 3 per cent. compound interest, 
the capital cost of the house will be recouped 
sixty years, by which time the utility of the 
original structure is probably exhaustedy 


Owners have only themselves to blame if they 
treat 


rentals as permanently secured net 
s and make no provision for the inevitable 
depreciation. 

(2) That great foresight is needed in house 
design to avoid undue or accelerated deprecia= 
tion. Freaks and ¢ are to be shunned} 
the fashion for excessively low rooms is obviously 
only a passing one ; tiny windows which produce 
charming picture-postcard effects from the outs 
side are not likely to remain fashionable for 
long, in defiance of common sense, for, after all, 
common sense is the tortoise that in the long 
run outstrips that rapid and brilliant artist the 
hare. 

(3) That especial care and skill are needed im 
building a large house in poor surroundings if 
heavy loss is to be avoided. 

I have before me a newspaper cutting 
describing the recent sale of a ‘* magnificent 
modern house,” containing twenty-five large 
rooms, an organ gallery, range of stabling, ete, 
all built at great cost in a squalid neighbour 
hood near the docks. It fetched at auction # 
sum representing about one-third of its original 
cost, and a better result could hardly have beem 
expected in the circumstances 

Now, one would have thought that a mansion 
of this type in such a neighbourhood might well 
have been built with an eye to the future, 0 
as to permit of ready subdivision when its fitst 
use was exhausted, and in many like cases 
architects might profitably tax their brains to 
design a house which, while providing roomy 
quarters for the first’ owner, should lend itself 
zeadily to conversion into smaller dwellings 
when the surroundings have altered. 

That such a scheme presents no insuperable 
difficulty I could prove by quoting the case of 
two old country houses the effective life of 
which has been indefinitely prolonged by a 
cleverly-contrived subdivision 


a 
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The R.I.B.A. and the Associates. 


Srr,—In the letter of « Associate 
R.1.B.A.” in your last week’s issue com= 
plaining of the neglect of his class by the 
Council of the Institute he seems to lack the 
courage of his opinions, for he does not make 
any practical suggestion for carrying out his 
ideas. 

The whole and blunt truth of the matter 
is that nearly all the self-nominated members 
of Council take no broad interest in the 
general welfare of the profession; 10 
businesslike methods are adopted for the 
‘betterment’ of the members or their 
status in the world, only petty domestié 
matters are entertained, apparently for the 
benefit. of “Members of Council.’ But 
surely something more is expected from 
them than merely appointing each other as 
‘professional assessors’? (with large fees) 
or nominating well-known men as competi 
tors for important works? 

This state of affairs is due entirely to the 
want of interest shown by the general body 
of members in the affairs of the Institute} 
men who are always complaining, outside 
over real or supposed evils, but who have 
never the courage to attempt to remedy them 
and show fight—fight to obtain a -more repr 
sentative Council, a body ot active, earnest 
business men who would put life into the 
Institute affairs and who would try to raise 
the status of our noble profession and make 
it vespected by public opinion; but this will 
never happen thoroughly until we obtain 
Registration. 
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Year after year the question of Registra- 
pn (to which the Institute is pledged) is 
jstponed and shelved for some reason or 
jher—first for a new Charter, then to form 
at hermaphrodite class called ‘“ Licen- 
ites,’ now again to obtain an amended 
aarter to allow members of a more pushing 
d rival society to enter into our gates; 
it yet nothing really useful has been done, 
ld nearly all the old family circle are 
fting smugly round the Council Board 
joying all the good things the architectural 
der can supply. 

Some few ye 


ago a revolution took place 
jrough the effo of a ‘‘ Registration Com- 
ittee,”’ formed from among the Fellows and 
bsociates—to which Committee I had the 
pnour to belong. Thanks to that Committee, 
pb were enabled that year of its existence 


| elect z00d working Council; but, alas, 
is wholesome influence soon died out and 
f all got into the old milk-and-watery 


pthods that we suffer from to-day ! ps t, 
jift—a noble ship with a sleepy « 
As the Associates largely See the 
pllows, nearly two to one, it is only reason- 
fle now that they should be equally repre- 
Inted on the Council, and I intend bring- 
lg forward a resolution to this effect at 
fe next business meeting of the Institute 
| January 8, 1912, and to also propose that 
Je so-called ‘‘ House List sued by the 
puncil, wherein they nominate each other 
election or re-election, be abolished, and 
lrely on every Associate who can to attend 
lat meeting and suppport that resolution. 
Horace T. Bonner. 


s with pleasure that I read the 
ate R.I.B.A.” dealing with 
je new regulations with regard to 
Lic.R.1.B.A.”’ which appeared in your last 
jue. 

1 fuily 
erein. 
\tirely 
embers, 


concur with the views expressed 
The R.1.B.A. Council seem to ignore 
all the claims of their Associate 
and no one who has attended any 
their meetin an. fail to observe that it is 
feeling and wish of the select few which 
ther carries or rejects a propos 
tNeedless to say, this “clique ’’ is devoid of 
Associate members.’’ Cannot the Institute, 
) represented by the Council, be persuaded 
| descend occasionally from the ethereal to 
le practical, and in place of learned treatises 
| the “Influence of Egyptian Architecture 
| Modern House Planning,’”’ and such ultra- 
beresting topics, to give a little consideration 
j the problem of A.R.I.B.A.’s who have hard 
prk to keep themselves in shoe-leather ? 
jAfter a course of more or less arduous 
lidy a candidate who satisfies the examiners 
the Institute is allowed, for the sum of 
} 2s. per annum, to consider himself an 
ssociate of that body. He is then shelved 
tirely, and only considered when his sub- 
tiption is in arrears. 
Surely it is not unreasonable that an 
jsociate who has kecome a member by way: 
fer than by the back-door should demand 
om his Institute some sort of consideration. 
je are not all shining lights in the profession, 
t we are the backbone of it when it is a 
Jestion of doing the work. 
(It is unpleasant to make 
pnts, but I fear they voic 
|the greater number of Associates. 

Whings have been taken lying down long 
jough, and some such Guild as your corre- 
jondent suggests might in time become 
tong enough to stem the tide. 
| ANOTHER As 


the above state- 
the sentiments 


CIATE. 


\Str,—In answer to the letter of ‘ ociate 
j[.B.A.” in your last issue, I wish to inform 
m that a ‘Committee of Associates’’ ‘was 
med six months ago to protect the interes: 
| that c' and I shall be pleased to give 
jy information in connexion therewith to 
embers of the Royal Institute. 
Wiit1am H. Burr, 
Hon. Secretary, Committee of / 
14, Southampton-street, 


Official Architecture. 
‘Sir, the reply of the First Com- 
issioner on the 7th inst. in the House of 
pmmons, it would appear that the Commis- 
pners of the Office of Works do not regard 
jeir own certificate of Technical Efficiency 
being of equal value to the similar 
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certificate issued by the 
Civil Service. 

Now the former was issued to those of the 
‘ Architectural Assistant ’’ class whom they 
regarded as being of such good service as 
“‘draughtsmen ’’ as to be worthy of it after, 
at the least, twelve montl examination 
(this being the probationa term for all 
entrants to the department) with dismissal 
for inefficiency to follow during all that 
period, and, indeed, during all the period of 
their previous service. Whereas the latter 
certificate was obtained for six days’ exami- 
nation at Burlington House in matter foreign 
for the most part to the required duties 
afterwards. 

The importance of the value of the certifi- 
cate in question is apparent, having regard 
to the latter part of the First Commissioner’s 
reply to a question in the House on the 
24th ult., wherein he speaks of the ‘‘ conse- 
quent sacrifice of present income whic 
would be demanded by the regulations. 
The Architectural Assistants are, in addition 
to establishment, asking for a more adequate 
rate of remuneration for their professional 
services than the majority now obtain; and 
they submit that the regulation should not 
be enforced in this special case, seeing that 
it was framed previous to the formation of 
any such class as the one in review, i.e., a 
temporary one with a Technical Certificate 
in addition, for the latter instrument in past 
cases carried with it the permanent position, 
and in this respect the class is uniqtie, and 
unique treatment should be accorded: it. 

But with the latter certificate (that of the 
Civil Service Commissioners) the ‘‘ tempo- 
rary draughtsman ’’ (or employee under the 
age of thirty and minus the Board’s Certifi- 
cate), have, in most cases, actually doubled 
their salaries from 2/., and less, to 4/. per 
week at one bound. The “ Architectural 
stant’ class ask for a lesser bound from 
an average of the whole cl of some 63s 
to 4/. (and, in a few cases, from 50s. to this 
sum). 

Perhaps a further question in the House 
will elicit the information for what purpose 
was the certificate created in February, 1907, 
unless for improved status and remunera- 
tion, seeing that every member of the newly- 
created class of ‘‘ Architectural Assistants ”’ 
(formerly draughtsmen) were duly accredited 
servants of the Board, having long since 
passed their probationary period, and being 
thus retained were, of course, necessarily 
efficient. 

It is gratifying to know from the reply of 
the First Commissioner on the 7th inst. to 
a second question that preferential treat- 
ment, wisely foreshadowed by your corre- 
spondent last week, is not now contemplated 
by him which is in strict accord with Civil 
Service rule, which prescribes that the ser- 
vices of all of one class should be regarded 
as of equal value and to merit equal treat- 
ment. JUSTICE. 

[The replies referred to will be found in 


Commissioners of the 


our General News column, p. 702.] 
Cost of Joinery. 
Srr,—Much may be said on this subject. 


There can be no doubt that where a foreman 
dominates and controls a business the way is 
open for irregularities, and his discipline of 
the shop may lead to the inference that he 
carries on an employment bureau. 

It must be obvious in many cases that the 
foreman has interests that do not coincide with 
the firm’s, and unless the office is alert serious 
loss may continue. Where a foreman takes 
orders and executes on his “own,” the time- 
sheets are manipulated to suit the office 
bookings, and the workmen may be entirely 
innocent of any wrong; thus the ‘costs of many 
jobs are inflated. This is patent where order 
never see an order-book, and goods are 
delivered that do not appear in the day-book. 

“FB. M.” could not know that the foreman 
faked the time-sheet unless it came to him from 
the office afterwards, but it is a wise precau- 
tion to have ductile men where this is done. 

Tips may have no existence, but there may 
be many drin’ etc., to explain much that is 
not strictly in line with modern up-to-date 
business methods 

Danger 3 in 


allowing the foreman to 
manage any business. No firm can be suc- 
cessful if workmen control or interfere in 
the management. Srconp LIvERPOoL. 
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Certified Plans of Houses Dating from Before 
the Year 1800. 

Sir,—The historical value of plans of old 
buildings which have been pulled down has 
often been demonstrated, and it is of the 
utmost importance that these should be avail- 
able for reference. Since, in most cases of 
demolition, surveys are made in the ordinary 
course of business, and copies of certified 
plans are lodged with the District Surveyor, 
it. dent that a large number of these 
records are actually in existence. May we, 
therefore, through your columns, ask all archi- 
tects who have such drawings in their posses- 
sion, or who may have occasion to make them, 
kindly to communicate with us, and, if 
ible, allow us the opportunity of having: 
ings made for the London collection? At 
the cost of a very little trouble a most 
important amount of information could thus 
ke obtained. Puitre Norman, Chairman. 

Percy W. Lovett, Secretary. 

The Committee for the Survey of the 

Memorials of Greater London, 23, Old 
Queen-street, S.W. 


Marylebone Municipal Buildings. 

Str,—In view of your very able criticism 
of the Marylebone Municipal Buildings 
Competition last. week, and considering the 
importance of the utility of such buildings 
to the public, it would be very interesting 
matter to a great many readers no doubt if 
you could see your way to still further 
illustrate plans and details of those very 
earnest endeavours whi your critic thinks, 
‘happily and right! very meritorious. 
schemes, viz., of those whose names he men- 
tioned in the latter part of his article. 

By them the solution of the problem 
governed by the conditions laid down seems 
to have been literally carried out to a remark- 
able extent, taking into great consideration 
the placing of the various public offices for 
convenient approach, as also for the con- 
venience of the official staff. 

With a proper adherence to the conditions 
some of these plans (in this particular com- 
petition) have been studied with wonderful 
care, with a due regard for exactitude and 
consistent with a simple and yet dignified 
building which I take the liberty of saying 
has been interpreted by some competitors as 


a sine qud non. TRUTH. 
[We regret that the pressure on our 
columns prevents our publication of the 


meritorious plans referred to by our corre- 
spondent.—Ep.] 


Manchester Architectural Competition for 
Library and Art Gallery. 

Str,—I learn from this morning’s Daily 
Dispatch that the ten designs submitted in 
the “final’? competition are to be publicly 
exhibited for a fortnight. 

May I respectfully suggest to our Corpora~ 
tion the inclusion also in the ibition of the 
sketch” designs, descriptive reports, 
imates of cost, submitted by the same 
in-the preliminary round, and which 
the assessor’s choice out of the 223 


were 
schemes sent in—and that obtained them this 


honourable position ? 

Doubtless also an exhibition of the “sketch ”” 
designs, etc., § the “final’’ ones 
would be of interest io the Manchester 
public generally. G. H. Wittovensy. 

National Buildings, Manchester. 

December 9. 
oe 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 14, 1861. 


New Motive Power. 

AN invention by Mr. Lenoir seems to 
meet with approval in scientific circles in 
Paris. It is simply the application of 
common gas, exploded in small quantities 
above and below the piston of what was 
once a steam-engine, the explosions being 
produced under regulation by the electric 
spark from a Rumkorff machine. The gas. 
costs 500 litres per hour for each horse-power,, 
ten hours’ work costing about Is. 3d. per 
horse-power. This invention is about to be 
applied to locomotives on land and water, 
and the gas required may be produced by the 
decomposition of water itself. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this week is upon the 
work of the R.A. Students this year. 


In a second article we deal with the new 
scheme proposed for the Liverpool King 
Edward Memorial (p. 694). 

In our “Notes” Column (p. 695) will 


be found comments on: ‘“ Lady Students of 
Art “The Semi-Nude The New Capital 
of India “The Object of the British School 
at Rome * Overstrand Church.” 


A business meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on the 4th inst., 
when candidates for membership were elected 
(p. 696). 

At the combined meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club on Monday a paper was read by 
Mr. Alan E. Munby, entitled “Is the Texture 
of Materials a Fetish?’? A discussion followed 
(p. 696). 

Short reports of meetings of the following 
architectural societies appear on p. 10) 
“ Nottingham Architectural Society ” ; ** Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland’; “ Glasgow 
Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society ” Manchester Society of Architects” 
“The Royal Institute -of the Architects. of 
Ireland.” 


At a meeting of the Society of Architects on 
Thursday,.Mr. G. A. T. Middleton read a paper 
on * a: Its Place in Architectural 
History,” an abstract of which is given on 
p. 701. 7 

The list of prize-winners for this year of the 
Royal Academy Schools is given on p. 702. 


columns (p. 704) 


In our Correspondence 
will be found letters on False Economy ” ; 
“National Insurance Certified Plans of 
Houses Dating from Before the Year 1800” ; 
“Cost of Joinery’; “The R.I.B.A. and the 
Associates’; ‘Marylebone Municipal Build- 
ings”; “ Official Architecture and ‘Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery Competition.” 


A report of a meeting of the Model Abattoir 
Society is given on this page. 

In place of the Monthly Review we give this 
week (p. 707) a comprehensive review, with 
many illustrations, of the Competition for the 
Proposed Library and Art Gallery Manchester. 
n “ Early Christian 
by Mr. G. Mac Rushforth, will b> 
found on p. 715. It is followed by an abstract 
of Professor Elsey Smith’s lecture on ‘‘ The 
Early Roman Churches,” both lectures being 
delivered at King’s College (University of 
London). ; 

In our Building Trade Section (p. 721) will 
be found: “D. Works”; “‘ Combination 
among Builder “The Medieval Sawye 
“Projected New Buildings in the Province 


act of a lectur 


ws 
“Applications under the Building Acts, 1894- 
1909.” 


In Legal Column (p. 724) will- be found 
comments on: ‘Baker v. Ingall” (Trade 
Union Law); “Gas Mains: ‘Building’ or 


‘Tunnel’ ?” ; ‘* Building 
Grant of Right of Way 
Highways.” 


Estate — Implied 
; “Waste Land by 


Law Reports (p. 724) include: “L.C.C. v. 
Clark” ; “Action by Contractors on District 
Surveyor’s Certificate.” 


——_e-@--—___ 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 15. 

The Institution of Mechan 

upon “ Double-Cutting 
Machines,” by Mr. J. 

be read and discussed 


al Engineer 
and 


Mowpay, D 

The Royal Institute of British 
Responsibilities of Archi under the management 
of the Practice Sts Committee. Papers 
A. Saxon Snell, W. Henry White, Wm. Woodward, 
Edward Greenop. 8 pm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum.—Mr. Banister Fletcher 
on “The Later Renaissance Palaces and Churches 
of France.” 5 p.m 

Turspay, D: 

The Llwminating Engine iety of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi, ydn T. 
Harrison on ‘Some Aspects of Railway Station and 
Goods Yard Mumination.” 8 p.m. 


MBER 18. 
chitects.—* The Newer 


THe BUILDER. 


University of London (Briti 
Fletcher on “Greek TI 
Lantern illustratio 

The Institution of Civil Eng —Ordinary meeting. 
Paper on “ Experiments on the Strength and F 
Properties of Welded Joints in Iron and 


h Musewm)—Mr. Banister 
lwa, Stadia, ete. 


Messrs. T. E. Stanton, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E 
Pannell. 
Wepnespar, Dece 
The Institution of Civil Enginee 
the testing works and museums of Messrs. D. Kirkaldy 


*; Son, Southwark-street, S.E. 


oe See ee 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 


WW UR illustrations this week are devoted 
) to some of the designs sent in for 
the Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery competition, to which we 

refer at length on page 707 et seq. 


ae 
MODEL ABATTOIR SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, December 7, Sir James 
Crichton Browne presided at the Rooms of the 
Royal Society of Arts over a conference ar ranged 
by the Model Abattoir Society, and in the 
course of a most interesting address said the 
Society was established in 1886 by the late Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson with the object of 
enlightening a then somewhat ignorant and 
rent public as to the evils existing in 
slaughter-houses. It had distributed 
literature and arranged conferences, and had 
given advice as to planning and construction 
when requested. They felt that the time had 
now come when they should enter on a more 
active propaganda, and that a demand should 
be made for the provision in all populous places 
of properly constructed —_ slaughter-houses 
adequate to the requirements of the place, 
isolated outside the town, connected with a 
railway system by a branch line, and approached 
by wide roads, so that if cattle were driven 
through them there need be no interference with 
traffic, and so arranged as to facilitate strict 
skilled and unremitting supervision over all the 
animals brought for slaughter, and all the meat 
sent out. A properly conducted municipal 
slaughter-house run on business lines should. 
prove a profitable municipal investment, 
and had already done so in several cases. Public 
slaughter-houses were of ancient date, for in 
300 2 animals were slaughtered in the 
open-air in the Forum in Rome, which was the 
reat centre of public business, and was adorned 
th temples, colonnades, and basili Later, 
to meet the convenience of butchers, a house on 
the banks of the Tiber was given to them for 
the purposes of their trade—a genuine special 
public slaughter-house. In ancient Greece 
and Rome the temples were public abattoirs 
where the slaughter of animals was carried out 
under strict regulations, of religious or 
but really humane and hygienic in their nature. 
The slaughtering must sometimes have been on 
a large scale, as in State sacrifices victims were 
presented in great numbers, and at the Athenian 
festival in commemoration of the victory at 
Marathon, 500 goats were slain at one time. 
In medieval times public slaughter-hou 
existed in manv large towns in Germany unde 
the name of Kuttelhife, and these were mostly 
situated on rivers where copious supplies of 
water could be obtained, and where drainage 
was easy. It was not, however, until the 
middle of the last century that laws were 
enacted in Prussia and other German States 
empowering urban authorities to require that 
all animals killed in towns should be slaughtered 
in public abattoirs. In France, in the XVth 
and XVIth centuries, numerous towns possessed 
public ighter-houses, but owing to their 
situation and neglect they became atrocious 
nuisances, and it was the Code Napoleon that 
caused the provision of suitable slaughter- 
in all large towns. In Norway and Sweden 
a law of 1892 required the provision of public 
oebhisr houses, muy tiched only been partially 

: ; nark there were public 
slaughter-houses in a few towns, and the one 
af sbenhagen, although nob without defects, 
visitor enlarged on the Saaeen 2 2 se 
the broad avenues sla ted With Hee et 
aieants ou his wibuildied coin ieteun ates 
Closer a hear utederst he meses 
big cattle, the carefal slopings of the floors, the 

£ 2 pings of the floors, the 


houses 
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currents of fresh water passing through thé 
separate accommodation for cattle known to be 
ciseased, etc. In England the power to provid 
public slaughter-houses was given by the 
Public Health Act of 1848, but the authorities 
had no power to control the continuance of 
private slaughter-houses, and therefore they 
had been unable to ensure that public slaughter 
houses when provided would be used by the 
butchers. The policy of their Society was tH 
make obligatory the erection in all urbaq 
places of public slaughter-houses and the 
removal of all private slaughter-houses from) 
the congested neighbourhoods in which they 
now existed. They wanted to ensure that the 
public slaughter-houses and the lairs connected 
with them were properly warmed, ventilated 
drained, and furnished with suitable convene 
ences for washing and cleansing. It Was 
undoubtedly to Germany that they must tum 
for the best examples of slaughter-house come 
struction and management, but in order that 
immediate guidance may not be wanting iff 
this country the Society had had prepared by 
Mr. Ayling a model of a slaughter-house embody= 
ing all the most modern improvements to bé 
found in Germany and anywhere >. That 
model, domiciled in the Royal Sanitary Instiz 
tute, was exhibited in the room that evening, 
and was sent to any part of the country where 
there was an opportunity of showing it 
advantage. 

Mr. H. S. Ayling said that some years ago 
Mr. Blashill, the then architect of the Londom 
County Council, and the Medical Officer of 
Health, reported strongly in favour of publi¢ 
abattoirs, but the opposition of the tradé 
was too strong. Recently the matter had been 
pressed on Parliament, the London County 
Council, and the Local Government~ Boardy 
but practically nothing had been done. There 
were 243 private slaughter-houses in Londomy 
many in closely-packed neighbourhoods, and he 
did not think a single one of them complied 
with the by-laws of the Local Goyernment 
Board, which recommended that there should be 
no slaughter-house within a 100 ft. of amy 
residence, With regard to the construction of 
slaughter-houses, there were two main types= 
the separate chamber and the open hall, but thé 
former was becoming obsolete. At Chatham 
the Admiralty had adopted a system which had 
the advantages of the open hall without ifs 
disadvantages. Mr. Ayling proceeded 
describe the model abattoir exhibited, and said 
the scheme provided for dealing with about 
100,000 animals per annum. ‘The principle 
aimed at was to design the building to deal with 
the animals on hygienic and humanitariatl 
lines, and arrangements were also made by 
which the bye-products, which went to wast 
in small private slaughter-houses, could be 
profitably dealt with. It was arranged that all 
the animals should arrive either by railway oF 
road and enter at the back of the abattoity 
and the accommodation for the various opera 
tors to deal with them was planned in such # 
way that there was no retracing of steps at any 
stage. In addition to the lairs, stunning courts 
cooling rooms, buildings for the treatment of 
so-called offal, etc., the scheme also provided 
for baths and dressing and messing rooms for 
the staff, a residence for the superintendent, 
offices, lavatories, etc. Mr. Ayling said that @ 
recent writer deprecated the erection of large 
public abattoirs on the ground that such places 
were unfit for publication, and suggested that 
they, should be enclosed by high brick walls 
or hidden away underground. If that idea 
was adopted they might get some of the advan= 
tages which the Society were aiming at. He 
did not see why such buildings should not haye 
a distinct architectural character. It was true 
that the passer-by would be reminded of am 
unpleasant fact in life, but so he was if he 
sed a children’s hospital or a home for 
incurables. 

Considerable discussion ensued, in which Dr 
Kenwood, Mr. E. H. Rowbotham, Mr. M. Myers: 
Mr. Apson, Mr. A. C. Brown, and Mr. C, Cashi 
took part. The discussion ranged almost 
entirely round the question of the humane 
slaughtering of animals, and the merits of the 
Jewish method of slaughtering evoked some 
differences of opinion. 

Eventually the Chairman movec That in 
the opinion of this meeting public abattoits 
should entirely supersede private slaughter 
houses in urban districts, and only the most 
humane methods of slaughtering should be 
permitted.” i 

The resolution was carried unanimously. ¥ 
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THE COMPETITION “7 LIBRARY 
and ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER. 


* the question had been put to com- 
petitors in the above competition, 
“ What condition presents the greatest 
difficulty ?”’ the reply would have been 

St unanimous that it was the limitation 

ne area. Apart from the question of 

jcipal finance, this limitation seemed 

e and uncalled for, and, as a result, not 

of the designs exhibited, and in all 

bility not one of those that did not 

i the second stage, is as good as it might 

| been had a little more latitude been 

bed. 

d yet this handicap, important though 

|, does not appear to us as great, from 

burely architectural standpoint, as the 
lalty of combining the buildings neces- 
for two distinct and practically sepz 
lutions in one design that must, accord- 

b all recognised ideals, a monu- 

lal homogeneity. It is an oft repeated 

1 that a building should express its 

bse, and, though this axiom has been 

| the stalking-horse for numerous 

\dities, it really rests on a sound basi 

| therefore, are two buildings demanding 

\xpression of their specific ch rist 

in a single comprehensive design ? 

is quite obvious that one of the com- 
it parts will inevitably dominate, in an 

Fectural sense, the other, and in this 


fular instance the dominant one has 
jrec sed in the art galleries, except 


ease of one competitor, who has, by a 
ag tour de force, been able to secure this 
jon for the libre It is useless to 
ble, because we all know that when the 
of architecture come up against 
of finance it is not the latter which go 
) wall, and all our architects can do is 
ket their personal convictions and do 
they can under conditions dictated 
lem by the higher powers. If the 


Design by Mr. F. W. Simon (Liverpool). 


problem is so set them they must try and 
work two buildings into one on the lines 
that we once heard aptly described as 
“ budget architecture ” in a criticism of the 
successful design in an important London 
competition. 

From the point of view of the p 
economist there was something to be said for 


tical ¢ 


the conjunction, which had the advantage 
of enabling all the principal rooms of the 
library to be arranged on one floor without 
undue extravagance in land. We should 
have expected that this would have been so 
generally appreciated that the desig at all 
events those which reached the “ short leet ” 
—would all have exhibited this method, any 


Principal Floor Plan: By Mr. Robert Atkinson (London). 
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floor library, which appeals to us as the 


best treatment, the four others have a lang 
proportion of this floor occupied by th 


sculpture court and galleries, and these ex 
hibit a marked variety in general conception 


of the exigencies of the case. 


There are, of course, distinct advantages in 
placing the sculpture court on the entrance 
floor, and the main question with the adjudi- 
id these advantages 


cator must have been, 
compensate for the less convenient library 
We can understand his decidin 
they did or did not; but he s 
making of his final decision, to have been 
doubt on this point, and to have placed a 
almost equal number of the two typi 

In making his final award the as 
adopted the type of design that divides # 
ground floor between the library and seul 


ture gallery, not, it would appear, because 
he believes in this as inherently the right 


e the design displays 


system, but becav 
very high deg: 


either that 
as, till the 


e 
1c 


in 
nn 


a 


of skill in the way in whieh 


the maximum accommodation is obtained on 
the area available, and also, as the award 
makes clear, because he feels in strong 


rehitectural treatmen 


sympathy with the 
In the winning designs by Mes: 
Butler, & Savage the libre 


ti. 


rs. Crouch, 
s balanced by 


the sculpture court, each occupying nearly 


half the site, 


the space between them contain: 


ing the vestibule, central hall. and lecture 


Second Floor Plan: By Mr. Robert Atkinson (London). 
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| tl} a ; other involving marked practical disadvan- 
i 1 |} 1 Rh tages. In this respect it is curious to note 
: : | | ih ii the variety in the treatment adopted in the 
Hiatal i \ designs selected for the final competition, and 
Hil i Haid tt it seems to argue a certain hesitancy and 
hi] | uncertainty in the assessor’s mind that he 
t} should have selected what were, in his. view. 
| the best in each of a number of varied 
yeah } j solutions of the problem rather than have 
| 1} | determined on what was the right method 
\ f 
} 
hi De | the complications and 
i } t 
Dea Rell to us that when a number of schemes are 
wea Hi) PEt Thiet analysed it will inevitably be found that one 
iii} Wat | type of arrangement is definitely superior to 
hit | ih all others, and that any design conforming 
| aie | to this type must take precedence of one, 
} ay] } ult admittedly more brilliant, that on the 
{ii wrong tack in handling the logical necessities 
| | | il | of the problem. 
; hl This can hardly have been Professor 
4 | \ 1a Reginald Blomfield’s view, as, though six of 
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Cross-Section: By Mr. Robert Atkinson (London). 


theatr 
stair 37 
each side of these are pairs of entrances 
sculpture court and the reference library, # 
latter flanked by the magazine-room and # 
techni 
are the art and music libraries. Owing 
the arrangement of the stack-room, which 


From the central hall the mail 
se to the right and left, while o 


te 
he 
he 


al-room, over which, on a mezzanine 


t 


i 


located in the basement (see section), amt 
extends right-across the building, this desig 
is at a great advantage in comparison witl 


all the others (except Mr. Robert Atkinson’ 


and Messrs. Worthington’s) in  regatt 
to the area available for the ground-floo 
rooms. We would not suggest that ti 


scheme is inadm 


stack 
that 
petito 
have been made more clearly 
only if this form of stack 

The authors of this design y 
quite aware that they e 
both in r 


these sacrifices deliberately with a vieW 


reducing the height of the building to th 
minimum possible. As a result they ™ 


in tl 


easily ahead of other competitors 


king risk 
rd to. this feature and to th 
lighting of the sculpture court, and mad 


ble under the conditions 
but it is certainly very different from th 
dom, independent of artificial light 
; described. In fairness to all com 
s the condition in question shoul 
suggestio 
acceptable 
probabl 


‘ 


h 


respect, and the lower proportion gives 2 
advantage in the architectural treatmel 
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thas been duly appreciated 
jor. 


fg, and the planning of t 
appropriate to their purpos 
points of arrangement there 
ous defects. Apart from the 
fairs of entrances on either s 


by the 


implicity of the general scheme is 


1e upper 
e, but in 
appear to 
fact that 
le of the 


il hall lack the dignity their purpose 


nds, those to the library 
. disadvantage of cutting up 
imodation, which is not wel 
| entrances and_ staircases 
fled at the ends of the builc 


have the 
the staff 
located. 
are also 
ing; but 


iwith these the intercommunication in 
lorary is not all that could be desired. 


By Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass (Bolton). 


The first-floor rooms are reached by means 
of a gallery round the central hall, but we 
cannot say that the approach to them is 
architecturally adequate to the scale of the 
rooms. On the second floor the maximum 
possible area is obtained for the top-lighted 
galleries, and by this means this design is 
contrived with one floor less than most of the 
others submitted. 

In regard to its architecture, the winning 
design received the following encomium from 
the assessor :—‘‘ The architectural character 
of the design generally is that of severe 
classic, such as was practised in Manchester 
and Liverpool in the earlier part of the last 
century, and is, in my opinion, eminently 


suitable for the purpose. Its details have 
been well considered from a practical point 
of view, and the result is, in my opinion, a 
fine, straightforward architectural monument 
well adapted to the site and worthy of its 
position as a central feature of Manchester.” 
Passing on to the designs in which the 
ground floor is entirely devoted to the library 
an arrangement which certainly gives 
superior possibilities in management and con- 
trol—we find in this category the designs of 
Messrs. Robert Atkinson, Bradshaw & Gass, 
Cooper & Slater, Warwick & Hall, A. G. Hen- 
derson, and Messrs. Worthington & Son. 
Mr. Robert Atkinson in his design has 
raised his main library floor sufficiently high 
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to carry his main entrance through from the 
front underneath it into a central hall and 
staire His reference library is placed at 
the back, and the other rooms run round all the 
frontages of the building. He thus secures 
good approaches to the various rooms, 
though, on the other hand, the staff is 
necessarily somewhat scattered. Above the 
central hall is placed the sculpture court, 
with access on all four sides to the museum 
zalleries, thus giving a particularly attractive 
plan for these floors—the simplest, and: at 
he same time one of the most effective, in 
its internal effect, of all the designs submitted. 
Unfortunately the means Mr. Atkinson 
adopts to secure the continuity of his library 
suite necessarily results in a mean and 
inadequate entrance, cramped in height and 
altogether unworthy of a building of this 
importance. The external treatment, while 
broad and dignified, displays defects of propor- 
tion verv unusual in Mr. Atkinson’s designs. 

The design by Me: Bradshaw & Gass 
is an ellent example of the central 
reference library type, with a good entrance 
hall in front and stack-room at the back 
the latter rather too wide, considering that it 
is lit from one side only. The four rooms for 
0 ines, music, art, and technical books 
are well arranged in pairs, forming the front 
and. ba of the two wings, and the whole 
plan of this floor is well schemed from the 
point of view of control. It might be felt 
that access to the mz ine-room should be 
more direct; but if it were brought to the 
front the staff would not be grouped in the 
compact way that forms so notable a feature 
in this plan. The main entrance hall, 
ich serves both library and art gallery, is 
carried up through the mezzanine floor, 
giving it ample height for an impres 
effect and materially improving the lighting. 
A staircase at each end leads up to the well- 
proportioned sculpture court on the: first 
floor, which forms the entrance hall: of the 
principal museum floor. A series of sculp- 
i s all round the central area 
g to the reading-room, and 
other museum departments occupy the two 
wings, the circulation being excellently 
managed throughout. : 

The second floor is mainly devoted to 
picture galleries, those in the two wings being 
top lit, while the centre block is carried up 
another story giving an additional group of 
top-lit gallex which are thus conveniently 
grouped for allocation to loan collections. 
Besides the main entrance in the front, each 
end of the building has an entrance and 
staircase up to the second floor. 
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} design for the exterior shows a good 
of mass and proportion, but unfortu- 
y seems to have been conceived without 
ll to that of the interior; thus the 
thorizontal division does not mark the 
of the principal floor, but one of minor 
jtance internally, with the result that 
0 tiers of windows aboveit look rather 
ppy, and in the section the internal 
i shows itself as absolutely falsified by 
«ternal treatment. 
} design by Me: 


. Cooper & Slater 
veral marked nilarities to that 
ted by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass. 
rangement of the library on the 
floor is almost identical, except 
he lecture hall is worked in between 
(wo rooms in the west wing. The 
through the reference libr to the 
| at the back is not quite so well 
ed, but the book stack has rather 
lighting. The upper floors are also 
milar in their general scheme, but the 
ities of embodying all: the complex 
ements in one homogeneous block of 
gs have proved rather too much for 
thors’ powers of design. The central 
|is absolutely illusory as the expression 
architectural purpose, masking, as it 
two floors and bits of two others at the 
ind bottom, while the break in the 
lent line, unhappy in itself, is difficult 
as necessitated by essentials of the 


Mess: 
and businesslike 


- Warwick & Hall have a compact 
arrangement for their 
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entrance hall and staire can hardly be 
regarded as architecturally impr e, but 
the limitation of the building area must be 
considered as partly responsible for this. 
The proportions of the various rooms are 
carefully studied, and advantage is taken of 
the extra height of the large reading-room to 
obtain light over the technical and magazine 
rooms at the ends to supplement that from 
the central dome. Perhaps the position of 
the main sculpture hall in relation to the 
principal staircase is hardly an ideal one, 
and the upper floors generally do not give 
any opportunity for striking architectural 
effects ; at the same time, the rooms’ are all 
well lit and conveniently arranged for the 
purpose in view. 

To Mr. A. G. Henderson we must offer 
our condolences on the loss of his partner, 
Mr. J. R. Hacking, in conjunction with 
whom he won his place in the second stage 
of this competition. His design also belongs 
to the group in which the plan i is based on a 
central reference library, which omtinued at 
each end as magazine and technical rooms, 
also top. lit, while beyond these are the 
art and music librari This arrangement 
makes the library service particularly com- 
pact and convenient. The book stack at the 
back is fairly well lit, and a hall in front 
opens on the right and left into the staircases 
up to the art gallery. The main rooms of 
the library are too low in their proportions 


MIPDER GROUND FOR PLAN 


library floor, and are also able to find space 


at this level for the two lecture-rooms. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


By Messrs. Cooper & Slater (Blackburn). 


By Messrs. Cooper & Slatzr (Blazkburn). 


and would be anything but impressive, 
although good in arrangement. Neither 
would the art galleries over be very interest- 
ing from an architectural point of view, 
though the central court is spacious and well 
placed. Externally the design well expresses 
the internal treatment, though it is a little 
unfortunate that the main cornice should 
come halfway up the walls of the picture 
The details of this ¢ esign are 
ed by severity and restraint. The 
method of obtaining projections 
ar stai is crudely worked 
ature of this design. 


too ingenio 
for the cire 
out, and the worst fe 
One of the ablest designs submitted is 


RQ 


that by Messrs. Worthirgton & Son, which 
but for a weakness in the staff arrangements 
for the library would probably have stood 
a very good chance of succ The rooms 
are well lit and well proportioned, while a 
consistent architectural scheme is maintained 
throughout. Externally this is one of the 
most pleasing designs mitted, displaying 
the restraint and dignity that Mr. Blomfield 
admire ul one, and at the 
same time gi a very good suite of 
galleries for museum purpo: The position 
of the stack-room in the basement is a dis- 
advantage shared with the winning and Mr. 
Atkinson’s d . but on such a limited 


i ll 


em pet ee ne ej f= 


site it may fairly be contended that this is a 
lesser sacrifice than the curtailment of the 
ground-floor area, if that be the alternative. 

Tt must be counted as a merit in Mr. 
F. W. Simon’s design that it architecturally 

the large reference library— 
the most “important room in the 
building —and that with this achieved the rest 
of thea accommodation is provided in workable 
form. That this remainder does not suffer 
to some extent can hardly be contended ; the 
three main staircases are too equal in im- 
portance to be satisfactory as a means of 
approaching such an important public 
building as an art gallery, while the value of 
the sculpture gallery as a central feature, so 
definitely felt by many of the competitor: 
here lost. by its virtual detachment. he 
library, though not impracticable in use, is 
certainly inferior to those where the main 
re grouped on a single floor, and 


rooms ar 
the galleries do not give the same facilities 
for circulation that may be found in most 
of the other designs. However, Mr. Simon 
must be congratulated on having produced a 
very impressive design, though some excep- 


tion must be taken to the means he adopts 
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in building up his architectural masses out of 
a number of unimportant rooms. It is not 
easy to conceive why Mr. Simon, having felt 
so strongly the value of expressing externally 
the importance of the large reading- -room, 
should have been content to have added the 
terminal pavilions without making them bear 
any definite relationship to the internal 
design of his building. 

The design by Me He Percy Adams & 
Chas. Holden looks at first sight somewhat 
confused, but on closer study it will he 
found that the arrangements are practical 
and generally convenient, though they 
hardly suggest interesting effects architec- 
turally. Roughly speaking, in this design 
the building is divided vertically, the front 
half being given to the museum galleries an 
the back to the library, which can be entered 
from the back or through the sculpture court, 
which forms the entrance hall of the museum. 

This solution is distinct from that adopte 
by any other among the ten competitors, 
Té does not appear to us the right one, an 
presents many difficulties, and must have 
entailed a vast amount of study to make if 
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jicable. That Messrs. Adams & Holden 
| succeeded in doing this is a magnificent 
monial to their ability and perseverance. 
1e same, we cannot but think that they 
ld have done better if they had worked 
ie lines of horizontal rather than vertical 
tation between the two distinct institu- 
| which it was the problem of this 
betition to combine in a single building. 
. R. F. Farrar’s design has~a central 
i y, but varies from those 

ibed in that one-third of the 
ad floor is given up to the sculpture 
| and galleries, which form the entrance 
e art gallery from the east front of the 
ng, the main front being given up to 
1 , entrance, or rather the entrance 
ie reference library, the route to the 
lining rooms being architecturally in- 
ive. The minor libraries occupy two 
of the block corresponding to the 
iture court. Apparently these rooms are 
ded to be entered either by passing 
il the reference library or from an un- 
isive door on the west front; whichever 
iative is adopted the approach to the 
| double sta‘rcase provided is quite 


By Messrs. Warwick & Hall (London). 


inadequate. 
would 


In this design the library staff 
be badly scattered and the library 
almost unworkable as planned. On_ the 
upper floors adequate lighting is provided, 
but that is about the only merit they can 
claim. 

While the externa treatment conve 
impression of mass and dignity, thi 
secured only by an entire disregard of the 
logical connexion between it and the build- 
ing it contains. A glance at the plans show 
how absolutely the scale of the interior is a 
yariance with that of the facades. It is 
difficult to see why this design came to 
deserve inclusion in the selected ten. 

As the Manchester Corporation has not 
finally decided whether to allot the site to 
the library and art galleries, or whether to 
devote it to the provision of a new exchange, 
no immediate steps can be taken in starting 
the building. It will be regrettable if the 
work involved in this competition is rendered 
abortive by a change of public opinion in the 
city, as, though we cannot express the view 
that the successful design i entirely satis 
factory. the conditions are so much to blame 
for its defects that no doubt it would be very 


confidently look to Mes Crouch, Butler, 
Savage to give Manchester a fine building, 
thoroughly well suited to its requirements. 


SNe 
EARLY CHRISTIAN MOSAICS. 


t King’s College, on November 29, Mr 
Rushforth, formerly head of the Br 
School at Rome, lectured on ‘Ch 
Mosaics,” and in the course of his remarks 
said :— 

“The two essential features of mosaic as a 
decoration of walls or vaults are :—(1) Solidity, 
which makes it peculiarly appropriate to its 
setting in a monumental building ; (2) fextw 
the network of lines formed by the te 
being analogous, ¢.g., to the stitches in tapestry. 
Any attempt to imitate a painting (as in the 
modern mosaic copies of the original oil paintings 
over the altars in St. Pete at Rome) is an 
abuse of the art. 

The apparently sudden efflorescence of the 
art of pictorial Christian mosaic in connexion 
with Constantine’s churches must have been 
due to a favourable combination of conditions, 
such as the development which was taking 
place in Roman architecture in the matter of 
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me and vault construction, and the coming 
0 existence of the Christian basilica or church, 
lich, in spite of its prototypes, was a new 
m erected for a new purpose, and as such 
jmanding a new kind of decoration. But all 
jistic forms have origins. Unfortunately, 
he case of mosaic the evidence is too frag- 
for us to trace its continuous deyelop- 
nt from its original use as a pavement to the 
ures on the apse or w rfaces of a Chris- 
jn church. ‘The passage from the floor to the 
pf had already taken place before the end of 
p Ist century A.D., as was noted by Pliny* ; 
the Nympheum at Monte del Incastro, 
jinted out by Dr. Ashby,f with its dome, 
jlecorated with plain white 2, Which is 
jaost perfect,”” shows that by the latter half 


Nat. Hist,, xxxvi,, 64, 
“Papers of the British School at 
(06), 104, 


Rome," iii, 


of the next century the development had not 
gone far, especially as the plain white dome is 
contrasted with the decorative treatment of the 
niches in the walls of the building. No doubt 
as time went on regular pictures began to appear 
on the walls and vaults; but the secular 
buildings which contained them have dis- 
appeared or been stripped of their decorations, 
Thus the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato has 
traces of moss on its vaults, but, unfortu- 
nately, not sufficient to show their character 
or subjects. In default of actual exampl 
we may get an idea of what mosaics in palaces 
or other secular buildings were like from some 
of the early mosaics in churches in which the 
Christian element is very small or entirely 
absent. Such is the mosaic of the apse at the 
rm end of the vestibule of the Lateran 
Baptistery (now the chapel of SS. Rufiana e 
Seconda), with its splendid design of acanthus 


Design by Mr. F. W. Simon. 


scrolls, so characteristic of Constantinian art. 
Another Constantinian building, the round 
church of 8. Costanza, has on the vault of its 
circular aisle decorative designs in mosaic of a 
purely secular character, which might have 
appeared on the roof (or, for the matter of 
that, the floor) of any classical or pagan 
building, 

8. Costanza contained other mosaics of a 
definitely Christian character. Those of the 
dome are lost, but those of the two main lateral 
niches survive, more or less, and are of great 
importance as showing that the typical de 
for the a mosaic in the great Ch 1 
basilicas—the figure of Christ accompanied 
by the Chief Apostles, amid various symbolical 
adjuncts, sheep, palm-trees, etc.—belongs to 
the age of Constantine. The original apses of 
his great basilicas in Rome have all perished, 
but a record of the mosaic in that of St. Peter’s 
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was made before its destruction in the XVIth its jewelled cross rising behind the enthroned practically inte 
century,* and it shows all the essentials of the Christ. is still quite classical. Its design may be com 
design in one of the lateral niches of 8. Costanza. Belonging to the same age, but introducing pared with that of the less known but extra 
Another mosaic at §. Costanza (in the small us to a wider range of subjec are the mosaics ordinarily brilliant mosaics of the Old Baptister 
dome above the altar, now destroyed) in the of the nave (Old ment scenes) and chancel attached to the Cathedral at Naples, probabl 
same way exhibited the main features of the arch (The Nativity of Christ) in S. Maria belonging to the same period, but rather later, 
well Inown apse mosaic of S. Pudenziana at Maggiore, which cannot bes tically, The Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna als 

Rome, which, though it belongs to the end of the and “probably belong to the middle of the IVth retains most of its original decorations, amt 
IVth century, may be classed artistically with century. They are the best examples we have here we get the complete treatment of a dom 
the wo of the Constantinian a Among of the “classical” style, and their technique in mosaic The lower zone of this, with it 
those features are the two female fi may be studied 4 in the unequalled reproductions architectural designs of “classical” origin 
nting the Church of the Circum in Dr. Richter’s book,* which is indispensable may be compared with the similar treatment ¢ 


t, and the general eflee 


Church of the Gentiles (as in the rat for the subject, though its particular theory the dome of St. George at Salonica. 
later mosaic of S. Sabina). Still more interesting as to the date cannot be sustained. Saree ie 
are the buildings forming the background to For typical mosaics of the Vth century we *G 


S, h are now believed must turn to Ravenna, which became the mann, 1010), Vol. i, De 
to represent the churches erected by Constantine Imperial residence in 402. In the mausoleum ‘méerior oun euearole ia 
and his mother over the Holy places at Jerusa- of Galla Placidia the decorative scheme is 0 


ions of the mo: 


is é gives a number of illustra 
Jem, grouped around the -hill of Calvary, with : + Rivoira. ‘ Lomt De ete, iy pel 
a 53 9a: *4* The Golden Age of Classic Christian Art.” By ). M. Dalton. mtine Art and Arche 


* Ciampini. De Sacris Aedificiis, Tab, xiii, J. P. Richter and A. Cameron Taylor. 
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| So far the mosaics, while they are clearly 
ne expression of the new Christian ideas, still 
much of the form and feeling of 
al Roman art. But meanwhile, and 
icreasingly as time went on, a great revolution 
vas taking place in the domain of art, which, 
yhen completed, meant the great contrast 
jetween the art of the ancient Graeco-Roman 
orld and that of medieval Europe. One thing 
hat brought about the change was the great 
lecline in civilisation from the IIrd century 
inwards. The standard of art always bears a 
prtain relation to the standard of culture, 
nd one result was that there were no longer 
irtists capable of maintaining the ground won 
h the course of the long development of 
freco-Roman art. Theré were moments of 
2vival, and it was fortunate for early Christian 
rt that one of these, the Constantinian Renais- 
Amce, was able to provide the new Christian 
pneeptions with so much of form and 
hethod derived from ancient art, at a time 
hen the tradition was still fresh and the 
mpulse not quite exhausted. But in spite of 
fch revivals, and in spite of the fact that some 
ff the lessons of the past were never wholly 
srgotten, the general result was that the st 
as replaced by the artisan and the individual 
bservation of nature by a system of formal 


atterns. Iigures are no longer naturally 
fouped in variety of attitude and gesture ; 
iey are rigid, isolated, conventional in gesture, 
lways represented looking full-face out of the 
jicture. Their surroundings,- too, are con- 
entionalised and schematic, and they no 


nger appear in the perspective of a realistic 
fene, but against a gold background. 

|The transition is well illustrated by the 
josaics in S. Apollinare Nuovo (first quarter 
| the VIth century) at Ravenna. The upper 
enes in the nave fairly represent the old 
adition, but in the long procession of martyrs 
plow them we seem to enter a new world. 
iking in this respect are the well- 
moving pictures of Justinian and 
jheodora in S. Vitale. 

| If we return to Rome we see the old designs 
id traditions being modified under the new 
ifluenc: The apse mosaic of SS. Cosma e 
jamiano ( 0) recalls the désign of the 
pnstantinian mosaics, and we may say that all 
je m y and grandeur of the representation 
|derived from its prototypes of the great age, 
je may even look on it as the last great work 
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in the Constantinian tradition. - Nevertheless, 
it is full of signs of the times. In particular 
there is no unity of action among the figures, 
who all look straight out of the picture as if 
they wanted to attract the attention of the 
spectator and thus detract from the impres- 
siveness and ance of the scene. And 
this was a work carried out under the conserva 
tive régime otf Theodoric. The Byzantine 
conquest of Italy, which really ma: the end 
of the ancient world, introduced a period of 
increasing barbarism, and its results may. be 
seen in the deterioration of the mosaics of this 
age in the Roman churches. Typical are 
those of S. Lorenzo outside the walls for the end 
of the VIth century, those of 8S. Venanzio at 
the Lateran for the VIIth, and those of 8S. Maria 
in Domnica and of S. Marco for the IXth. 
The last shows what the Roman tradition had 
sunk to, and with it the series of the old mosaics 
is brought to a close. Art almost ce 
exist till the first dawn of the Rena 
appears in the XIth century.” 


EARLY ROMAN CHURCHES. © 


Proressor R. Exsuy Surry delivered the 
fourth of the course of lectures on Christian 
Art, which are being given at King’s Col- 
lege during the winter session, the subject 
being “ Early Roman Churches.”’ 

He referred to the troubled history of the 
Christian Church in Rome during the first 
three centuries of our era and its culmination 
in the fierce persecution under Diocletian, fol- 
lowed early in the IVth century by the 
recognition of the Church and the accept- 
ance of Christianity by the Emperor. He 
referred to the privileges granted by the 
Roman laws tv burial clubs and the advan- 
tage taken of them by the Christian com- 
i and to the fact that even martyrs 
publicly executed were not refused the 
privilege of burial in their own catacombs, 
with the result that many of these tombs 
became objects of veneration, and in more 
settled times had churches raised over them. 

The influential position of some of the 
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Roman convents even in the days of persecu- 
ion was referred to, and the fact that in 
less troublous times meetings were held in 
private houses, some of which, in the case 
of such convents, probably did include a 
private basilica. 

A general description of a typical basilican 
hurch followed. ‘The Church of S. Clemente 
at Rome was utilised as an illustration of the 
plan of such buildings. The forecourt, the 
triple division of the building into nave 
and aisles, the position of the apse, and the 
enclosed choir, with the arrangement of the 
arcade, or the alternative treatment of a 
colonnade, carrying an architrave support- 
ing the walls, pierecd with a chantry above 
the arch roofs, were illustrated, while for the 
external treatment the Church of S. Apollinare 
Rayenna was described as presenting now 
the least altered exterior. 

The Constantinian foundations 


were all 


referred to, and two of the great five-aisled 
examples—St. Peter’s and Paul’s—were 
described in some detail, and the special 
features of the planning and internal treat- 
ment of the two examples which still sur- 
vive—S. Agnese and Lorenzo fuori le Mura 
—were fully illustrated, though it was pointed 
out that but little, if anything, of the actual 
structures could be considered with any cer- 
tainty to belong to the earliest buildings. 
Examples of some later foundations were 
illustrated, including 8S. Maria Maggiore and 
S. Prassede; so also were the floors both of 
and later type, and the treatment of the 
screens, nimbus, ciboria, and other fittings. 
The persistence of the basilican type of 
building, in spite of various .modifications 
and variations in detail, was pointed out, and 
the important influence the establishment of 
this type of plan and the general treatment 
of the interior had on the treatment of 


ecclesiastical architecture in Western Europe, 
not only in Romanesque, but also in late 
periods. 

In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the 
circular and polygonal buildings, pointing out 
that the tomb of S. Costanza belonged, as 
regards its system of construction, to that of 
late Impe: Rome, rather than to that of 
the basilicas themselves, with which the much 
larger circular building of S. Stefano Rotindo, 
however, conformed. 

The polygonal type of buildings so ex 
tensively used, not only in Rome, but through 
out Italy, was described, and attention was 
directed to the alteration in the character and 
freatment that had occurred in the earliest 
example still remaining in Rome, that of the 
Lateran basilica, which had been altered from 
a structure of a single story with an encircling 
aisle to one provided also with a two-storied 
colonnade and an upper gallery. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


DAY WORKS. 


AY works are always more or less 
| irritating to the surveyor, but when 


they are prepared in a_ slovenly 


shion, as they not infrequently are, 
py become an abomination. ~ Properly 
ppared, day-work sheets are even more 
|luable to the quantity surveyors when 
\tling the final accounts of a contract than 
) well-kept diari Yet, alas, how seldom 


A foreman should find no 
the preparation of his 
jurns if he adopts a good system at the 
famencement of the job and keeps to it all 
Jough. The returns should be - made 
lekly, up to Friday night for preference, 
fl two copies should be made, one for the 
jk of the works and the other for the sur- 
yor; the time, etc., should be booked daily 
{a kook kept for that purpose, and should 
jagreed to with the clerk of the works, so 
|b the surveyor can have his copy without, 
fay. The latter will find that he will avoid 
reat deal of trouble if he checks them at 
te instead of letting them accumulate until 
fend of the job. The returns should always 
| well displayed; numbering the various 
ms will be found most useful; descriptions 
juld be made full and lucid. How often 
| the sheets delivered with the same item 
ferently described week after week! A 
hd space between each item is very useful 
| notes in cases of disagreement between 
clerk of works and foreman. The remarks 
famn must not be neglected; the reason why 
) extra has occurred, when and by whom 
jwas ordered, and any other note that may 
useful to settle any disputes at the final 
tilement should be inserted. There should 
b be a remarks column for the use of the 
lveyor. It is ry useful to note every 
ation upon thie vouchers, whether it is to 
Jadjusted as a day work or by measure- 
at. Work which will be concealed, such 
foundations, etc., should be measured and 
jeed, and the dimensions given upon the 
icher; it is often ve seful to give 
itches or drawings of such wor Materials 

} too often returned in various ways that 
| very confusing; cement mortar is found 
jrged one week, being transposed the next 
+k into bushels of .sand and cement. 
jrtar appears in every conceivable form of 
fisure, such as yards, hods, pails, bushels, 
/ks, etc., all of which is very annoying to 
| surveyor. 


he charging of foreman’s time frequently 
ds to dispute, but it seems now. to be 
jerally accepted that it.is included in the 
fit the surveyor allows. There may, how- 
r, be ca where it canbe lee early 
jrged; for instance, when at the end of 
tract the foreman has left the job and ihe 
jome back to attend to alterations, etc. 


) they met with! 
hat difficulty in 


} 
ly the Middle Ages where large patting 
|ks were undertaken the sawyer was an 
|spensable workman. Much of the timber 
fl in extensive building operations was 
jup by the sawyers in pits dug by labourers 
the woods where the trees were felled. 
all accounts of the engagement and pay-+ 
it of sawyers the engagement of a ingle 
lyer is never mentioned. A carpenter could 
| the smaller saws, but the sawyer was 
by whom the great tree or log was sawn, 
|, naturally, for so large a tcol two men 
jld be needed. Such a fact explains why, 
Ye no great number of sawy are 
aged, two, a sawyer and his mate, are 
ays employed and paid together. 
h the building of the famous palace of 
jay VIII. near Ewell hundreds of workmen 
jf employed. It is clear t' at one time 
jng the progress of this building there was 
le or no sawing to be done, but the entry 
rds the engagement of two, not one 
yer. (Rec. Q’f. MS. Exch. Acc. 477-12.) 
jany particulars of the work carried out 
|Henry VIII. at Sherif Hoten Castle in 
are given in MS. Exch. Acc. 484-3. 
je we find the record of the engagement of 


six sawyers at ‘vid euery man by the daye.’ 
The names of these six sawy 


Rokert Shire, John Sh Bell, 
Robert Hall, Hew Warter, Peter Warter. 
The, details show us that the top and 
lower sawyer were .paid at the same rate 


Also we gather that it was, 
a- common -circum- 
ame family to work 


6d. a day each. 
and very naturally so 
stance for men of the 
together as sawyers; in the above-mentioned 
account we see that two out of the three 
couples were apparently brothers or relatives. 
In MS. 458-26 we have a record of payments 
to a “ ay Abbott and his sonne, sawyers.’ 

In E Ace. 465-20 we see some sort of 
enumeration of sawyers’ work. We read of 
the “bveking and slyttyng of dyverse kyndes 
of Tymber as well into bordes as also, into 
Joystis, Rawfters, quavters, poncions”’ 
(puncheons). 

In the twenty-fourth year of the rei 
Henry VIII. various repairs were c: 
on a property at Hatfield in Hertfordshire. 
Particulars oi the work done and wages paid 
were entered in a book, which still survives, 
and is labelled in the Record Office as Exch. 
Acc. 464-23. In this book we see the not 
very common custom of paying the workmen 
partly in money and partly by payment for 
their board. The following entry shows us 
this system applied to the engagement of 
sawyers ; it also places unusually clearly before 
us the fact of the engagement of sawyers in 
even numbers’:— 


to cristofer Sagher & his 
iii feloos [fellows] for V dayis] 

hanuyn XVId a day he 
theyre bord theis da: 


‘Ttem, 


warke, 

and for 
That is to say, they were paid 4d. 
day in money, 2d. each being paid 
board, making in all the usual earnings of 
6d. a day. 


On June 15 we meet with an entry of 
wages paid to “Christofer Sagher and _ his 
feloo [fellow] for viii dais saghyng.” The 
reference is of interest, for it tells us 


tion of surnames, and 
yer in particular. In our 
extract we have Christopher Sawyer for saw- 
ing, the surname being clearly derived from 
the man’s occupation. In still earlier day 
such an entry would have been Christopher 
the sawyer, for sawing. The “the’’ dis- 
appears, and the calling becomes a surname, 
istopher Sawyer. 
all medieval artisans the sawyer was 
more frequently paid ky piecework than any 
other craftsman.’ He, like the rest, commonly 
worked by. time, but the recorded instances 
of payments to him for piecework exceed in 
number all similar references to other artisans. 
An example of payment by piecework to 


something of the de 
of the name Sawy 


sawyers is to be found in MS. .Exch. Acc. 
544-12 :— 
‘To the same two sawyers for sawying 
of VC of borde at xiid the hundrith vs. 
Here we see that the sawyers were: paid 
xiid. for the hundred—that'is, for the hundred 


This amount, coinciding with 
paid to two sawyers for'a day’s 
approximately the amount of 


boards sawn. 
that commonly 
work, shows u 


is to be found on page 99b of a XIVth-century 
stipt. in the British Museum (MS. 10, 
E. iv.). The sawyers are: not depicted as 
work in a saw-pit, ‘but ‘are represented as 

ing a beam, which is: pla against a tall 
four-legged x The saw is grasped at. each 
end by a sawy the handles of the saw not 
being set transversely, but placed vertically at 
theends of the saw. The ment are dressed in the 
ordinary working-men’s garments of the Middle 
Ages—namely, each in hose or long stock- 
ings covering closely the whole leg, and. in 
a close-fitting tody-garment, which falls from 
the waist in slightly gathered-up folds. The 
sleeves, as would be expected, fit closely to 
allow free action of the arms. Neither man 
a head covering, but we may suppose the 
kerchief, wrapped round the head with a 
hanging end, to have been very commonly the 
fashion. 


SUNDERLAND AND DISTRICT 
BUILDING TRADES’ ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


Tue annual dinner of the Sunderland and 
District Building Trades’ Association was held 
at the’Grand Hotel, Sunderland, on the 5th 
inst. Mr, R. J. Hudson, the President, occu- 
pied the chair, and amongst others present 
were the Mayor of Sunderland (Councillor 
Brown), Mr. W. White (Sunderland), Presi- 
dent of* the tional Federation; Councillor 
T. J. Armstrong (President of the Tyne and 
yth District Federation). 

Mr. Morice Wright, in’ proposing “The 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers,’’ referred to the fact that Sunderland 
had given a good many notable men to the 
Federation, and this year--in particular had 
provided a President in the person of Mr. 
White, who had also had the exceptional 
honour conferred upon him of being elected a 
member of the National Industrial Council as 
a representative of the building trades. In 
recognition of the distinction conferred upon 
Mr. White, he had pleasure in handing him, 
on behalf of the local association, an addres 
of congratulation and also a.silver salver and 
two silver vases. 

Mr, White, after acknowledging the gifts, 
referred to recent legislation and_ its effect 
on the building trade. It was originally said 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Act would 
represent something like 4s. ox per cent., 
but now they found that it represented no less 
than 40s. per cent. Cr ing the Insurance 
Bill, he said, so far as he could make out, the 
cost to the building trade employer would work 
out at about 13 per cent. That was in relation 
cness benefit. The Bill would .come into 

ation too early, many of them having 
taken contracts for some time ahead without 
consideration of that charge of 13 per cent., 
which consequently would have to come out of 
the pockets of the employer. 


B 


CONTRACT OR MUNICIPAL 
LABOUR AT BLACKBURN ? 


proposal by the Waterworks, Com- 
of the Blackburn Corporation to let the 
work of the proposed new water. re i 
the Wiltshire district by contract was « 
lenged at a meeting of the Town Council by 
Mr. Higham, who contended that it ought 
to be done by labour employed direct by the 
Corporation. In contract work of this 
character, involving a great deal of excava- 
tion of land, that might be easy or might 
prove to: be rock, it was * heads I win, tails you 


los: : the contractor, who made a great 
profit if "ihe job proved easy, and, if it proved 
difficult and unprofitable, ‘‘ broke,” and. left 
the Corporation to finish it themselves. By 


employing direct labour they would also avoid 
the possibility of scamped work. 
IM iiamamond seconded: 


Mr. Nuttall said that Mr. Bryan, their Con- 
sulting Engineer, strongly advised the Cor- 
poration to, let. the work to contractors of 


rience in that class of undertaking, and 
vas of no use calling in expert advice unless 
acted upon: 

Hartley said that all work done by the 
Corporation was. ext#emely expensive, and on 
the grounds -of economy they should avail 
themselves. of .the ordinary competition by 


Mr. Gregson and Mr..Slater thought there 
should be some understanding as to “what the 
navvies were to receive, 6d. per hour being 
mentioned -as a minimum, 

Mr, Edmondson said he was a-member. of 
the Master Builders’, A tion, cand they 
had agreed to meet ‘the men on this subject, 
but. the men were not prepared to meet. the 
without some advocate with them. 
; why the labourers did not receive 6d. 
per hour from the: Masters’ Association. 

The recommendation of the Committee was 
approved, séven yoting against it, 


THE LATE MR. H., BROADHURST. 


Mr. Henry Broadhurst, of Trent Cottag 
Cromer, formerly a journeyman stonemason, 


and afterwards M.P. and Under-Secretary of 
State, Home Office, in 1886, has left estate of 
the gross value of 6.9627. 6s. 2d., with net 
personalty 5,4817. 9s. 3d. 
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Manchester Library, etc.: Longitudinal Section, by Mr. R. Fielding Farrar (Leeds). 


Roman convents even in the days of persecu- 
tion was referred to, and the fact that in 
s troublous times meetings were held in 
vate houses, some of which, in the case 
such convents, probably did include a 
ate basilica. 


church followed. ‘The Church of 8. Clemente 
at Rome was utilise an illustration of the 
plan of The forecourt, the 
of building into nave 
he position of the apse, and the 
oir, with the arrangement of the 
a » the alternative treatment of a 
colonnade, carrying an architrave support- 
ing the walls, pierecd with a chantry above 
the arch roofs, were illustrated, while for the 
externa} treatment the Church of S. Apollinare 
at Ravenna was described as presenting now 
the least altered erior. 

The Constantinian foundations were all 


referred to, and two of the great five-aisled 
examples—St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s—were 
described in some detail, and the special 
features of the planning and internal treat- 
ment of the two examples which still sur- 
vive—S. Agnese and Lorenzo fuori le Mura 
—were fully illustrated, though it was pointed 
out that but little, if anything, of the actual 
structures could be considered with any cer- 
tainty to belong to the earliest buildings. 
Examples of some later foundations were 
illustrated, including S. Maria Maggiore and 
S. Prassede; so also were the floors both of 
early and later type, and the treatment. of the 
screens, nimbus, ciboria, and other fittings. 
The persistence of the basilican type of 
building, in spite of various .modifications 
and variations in detail, was pointed out, and 
the important infiuence the establishment of 
this type of plan and the general treatment 
of the interior had on the treatment of 


ecclesiastical architecture in Western Europe, 
not only in Romanesque, but also in late 
periods. 

In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the 
circular and polygonal buildings, pointing out 
that the tomb of S. Costanza belonged, as 
regards its system of construction, to that of 
late Imperial Rome, rather than to that of 
the basilicas themselves, with which the much 
larger circular building of S. Stefano Rotindoy 
however, conformed. 

The polygonal type of buildings so ex 
tensively used, not only in Rome, but through: 
out Italy, was described, and attention was 
directed to the alteration in the character and 
éreatment that had occurred in the earliest 
example still remaining in Rome, that of the 
Lateran basilica, which had been altered from 
a structure of a single story with an encircling 
aisle to one provided also with a two-storied 
colonnade and an upper gallery. 


Manchester Library, etc.: Ground Floor Plan, by Mr. R. Fielding Farrar (Leeds). 
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| THE BUILDING TRADE. 


DAY WORKS. 


AY works are always more or less 
irritating to the surveyor, but when 
they are prepared in a slovenly 

jhion, as they not infrequently are, 
xy become an abomination. Properly 
ypared, day-work sheets are even more 
juable to the quantity surveyors when 
sling the final s of a contract than 
well-kept diaries. Yet, alas, how seldom 
{they met with! A foreman should find no 
at difficulty in the preparation of his 
jarns if he adopts a good system at the 
amencement of the job and keeps to it all 
jough. The returns should be made 
bkly, up to Friday night for preference, 
|| two copies should be made, one for the 
*k of the works and the other for the sur- 
‘or; the time, etc., should be booked daily 
ja kook kept for that purpose, and should 
jagreed to with the clerk of the works, so 
ft the surveyor can have his copy without, 
fy. The latter will find that he will avoid 
freat deal of trouble if he checks them at 
je instead of letting them accumulate until 
fend of the job. The returns should always 
}well displayed; numbering the various 
jas will be found most useful; descriptions 
fuld be made full and lucid. How often 
| the sheets delivered with the same item 
lerently described week after week! A 
|d space between each item is very useful 
}motes in cases of disagreement between 
}elerk of works and foreman. The remarks 
hmn must not be neglected; the reason why 
{ extra has occurred, when and by whom 
vas ordered, and any other note that may 
juseful to settle any disputes at the ‘final 
plement should be inserted. There should 
p be a remarks column for the use of the 
lveyor. It is very useful to note every 
iation upon the vouchers, whether it is to 
jadjusted as a day work or by measure- 
at. Work which will be concealed, such 
foundations, etc., should be measured and 
eed, and the dimensions ven upon the 
cher; it is often very ful to give 
ches or drawings of such wor Mater’ 
| too often returned in various ways that 
| very confusing; cement mortar is found 
irged one week, being transposed the next 
k into bushels of .sand and cement. 
star appears in every conceivable form of 
sure, such as yards, hods, pails; bushels, 
jas, etc., all of which is very annoying to 
| surveyor. 
jhe charging of foreman’s time frequently 
ls to dispute, but it seems now. to be 
lerally accepted that it is included in the 
it the surveyor allows. There may, how- 
*, be cases where it can be legitimately 
ged; for instance, whén at the end of a 
pract the foreman has left the job and has 
ome back to attend to alterations, etc. 


[HE MEDIEVAL SAWYER. 


ly the Middle Ages where large, building 
ks were undertaken the sawyer was an 
jspensable workman. Much of the timber 
1 in extensive building operations was 
jup by the sawyers in pits dug by labourers 
he woods where the trees were felled. 
ull accounts of the engagement and pay- 
jt of sawyers the engagement of a single 
lyer is never mentioned. A carpenter could 
the smaller saws, but the sawyer was 
yy whom the great tree or log was sawn, 
| naturally, for so large a teol two men 
Id be needed. Such a fact explains why, 
re no great number of sawyers are 
ged, two, a sawyer and, his mate, are 
ys employed and paid together: 

| the building of the famous palace of 
ry VIII. near Ewell hundreds of workmen 
t employed. It is clear that at one time 
ng the progress of this building there w 
or no sawing to be done, but the entry 
ds the engagement of two, not one 


ver. (Rec. Of. MS. Exch. Acc. 477-12.) 

any particul of the work carried out 
jHenry VIII. at Sherif Hoten Castle in 
} are given in MS. Exch. Acc. 484-3. 


jp we find the record of the engagement of 


six sawyers at ‘‘ vid euery man by the daye.”’ 
The names of these six sawy were 

Rokert Shire, John Shire, Davie Bell, 
Robert Hall, Hew Warter, Peter Warter. 
The, details show us that the top and 
lower sawyer were paid at the same rate 
6d. a day each. Also we gather that it was, 
and very naturally so, a- common -cireum- 
stance for men of the same family to work 
together as sawyers; in the above-mentioned 
account we see that two out of the three 
couples were apparently brothers or relatives. 
In MS. 458-26 we have a record of payments 
to a “ Robert Abbott and his sonne, sawyers.” 

In Exch. Ace. 465-20 we see some sort of 
enumeration of sawyers’ work. We read of 
the “bycking and slyttyng of dyverse kyndes 
of Tymber as well into bordes as also. into 
Joystis. Rawfters, quavters, poncions”’ 
(puncheons). 

In the twenty-fourth y: 
Henry VIII. various repair 
on a property at Hatfield in 
Particulars of the work done and wages paid 
were entered in a book, which still survives, 
and is labelled in the Record Office as Exch. 
Ace. 464-23. In this book we see the not 
very common custom of paying the workmen 
partly in money and partly by payment for 
their board. The following entry shows us 
this system applied to the engagement of 
sawyers ; it also places unusually clearly betore 
us the fact of the engagement of sawyers in 
even numbers 


ar of the reign of 
were carried out 
Hertfordshire. 


“Ttem, to cristofer Sagher & his 
iii feloos [fellows] for V dayis] 
warke, hanyn XVId a day 
and for theyre bord theis dais 

That is to s they were paid 4d. each per 

day in money, 2d. each keing paid for their 

beard, making in all the usual earnings of 
6d. a day. 

On June 15 we meet with an entry of 
wages paid to “Christofer Sagher and_his 
feloo [fellow] for viii dais saghyng.” The 
reference is of interest, for it tells us 
something of the derivation of surnames, and 
of the name Sawyer in particular. In our 
extract we have Christopher Sawyer for saw- 
ing, the surname being clearly derived from 
the man’s occupation. In still earlier days, 
such an entry would have been Christopher, 
the sawyer, for sawing. The “the’’ dis- 
appears, and the calling becomes a surname, 
Christopher ‘Sawyer. 

Of all medieval artisans the sav 
more frequently paid ky piecework 
other craftsman.’ He, like the r commonly 
worked by. time, but the recorded instances 
of payments to him for piecework exceed in 
number all similar references to other artisans. 

An example of payment by piecework to 
is to be found in MS. .Exch. Acc. 


sawyel 
544-12 : 
“Po the same two sawyers for. sawying 

of VC of borde at’xiid the hundrith .. ys.” 


Here we see that the sawyers were- paid 
xiid. for the hundred—that is, for the hundred 
boards sawn. This amount, coinciding with 
that commonly paid to two sawyers for a day’s 
work, shows us approximately the amount of 
sawing done by two sawyers in the medisval 
day. 

An English picture of two sawyers at work 

is to be found on page 99b of a XIVth-century 
manuscript in the British Museum (MS. 10, 
Ei The sawyers are: not depicted as 
v g ina but ‘are represented as 
sawing a beam, which is. placed against a tall 
four-legged rest. The saw ped at. each 
end by a sawyer, the handles of the saw not 
being set transversely, but placed vertically at 
the ends of th . The ment are dressed in'the 
ordinary wor -men’s garments of the Middle 
Ag namely, each in hose or long stock- 
ings covering closely the whole leg, and. in 
a close-fitting tody-garment, which falls from 
the waist in slightly gathered-up folds. The 
sleeves, as would be expected, fit closely to 
allow free action of the arms. Neither man 
has a head covering, but we may suppose the 
kerchi wrapped round the head w 
hanging end, to have been very commonly the 
fashion. 


SUNDERLAND AND DISTRICT 
BUILDING TRADES’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


THe annual dinner of the Sunderland and 
Dist Building Trades’ Association was held 
at the’Grand Hotel, Sunderland, on the 5th 
inst. Mr, R. J. Hudson, the President, occu- 
pied the chair, and amongst others present 
were the Mayor of Sunderland (Councillor 
Brown), Mr. W. White (Sunderland), Presi- 
dent of th ational Federation; Councillor 
T. J. Armstrong (President of the Tyne and 
Blyth District. Federation). 

Mr. Morice Wright, in’ proposing “The 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployer referred to the fact that Sunderland 
had given a good many notable men to the 


Federation, and this year -in particular had 
provided a President in the person of Mr. 
White, who had also had the exceptional 


honour conferred upon him of being elected a 
member of the National Industrial Council as 
a representative of the building trades. In 
recognition of the distinction conferred upon 
Mr. White, he had pleasure in handing him, 
on behalf of the local association, an address 
of congratulation and also a silver salver and 
two silver vases. 

Mr. White, 4 


ter acknowledging the gifts, 
referred to ont legislation and its effect 
on the building trade. It was originally said 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Act would 
represent something like 4s. or 5s. per cent., 
but now they found that it represented no less 
than 40s. per cent. Criticising the Insurance 
Bill, he said, so far as he could make out, the 
cost to the building trade employer would work 
out at about 13 per cent. That was in relation 
to sickness benefit. The Bill would .come into 
operation too early, many of them having 
taken contracts for some time ahead without 
deration of that charge of 13 per cent., 
which consequently would have to come out of 
the pockets of the employer. 


CONTRACT OR MUNICIPAL 
LABOUR AT BLACKBURN ? 


THE proposal by the Waterworks Com- 
mittee of the Blackburn Corporation to let the 
work of the proposed new water. reservoir in 
the Wiltshire district by contract w chal- 
lenged at a meeting of the Town Council by 
who contended that it ought 


Mr. Higham, a 
to be done by labour employed direct by the 
Corporation. In _ contrac work of this 


character, involving a great deal of excava- 
tion of land, that might be easy or might 
prove to be rock, it was “heads I win, tails you 
» for the contractor, who made a great 
profit if the job pro ,, and, if it proved 
difficult and unprofi . “broke,” and left 
the Corporation to finish it themselves. By 
employing direct labour they would also avoid 
the possibility of scamped work. 

Mr, Hammond seconded. : 
Juttall said-that Mr. Bryan, their Con- 
Engineer, strongly advised the Cor- 
poration to. let the work to contractors of 
perience in that class of undertaking, and 
; of no use calling in expert advice unless 
s acted upon: 
said that all work done by the 
Corporation was. extvemely expensive, and on 
the grounds of economy they should: avail 
themselves. of .the ordinary competition by 
sont 
ave n and Mr. Slater thought there 
should be some understanding as to what the 
navvies were. to-xeceive, 6d. per hour being 
mentioned as a minimum. 

Mr. Edmondson said he was a.member:. of 
the Master Builders’, Association, and they 
had agreed to meet ‘the men on this subject, 
but: the men were not prepared to meet: the 
masters. without. some advocate with them. 
That was why the labourers did not receive 6d. 
per hour from the: Masters’ Association. 

‘The recommendation of the Committee was 
approved, séyen voting against it. 


los 


sulting 


THE LATE MR. H. BROADHURST. 
Mr. Henry Broadhur of Trent Cottage, 
Cromer, forme a journeyman stonemason, 
and afterwards M.P. and Under-Secretary of 
State, Home Office, in 1886, has left estate of 
the gross value of 6.9627. 6s. 2d., with net 
personalty 5,4812. 9s. 3d. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, SOUTH 

This new building in Victoria-road is being 
erected at a cost of about 4,186/., from the 
designs of Mr. C. W. Bevis, F.R.LBA. The 
contractor for the wor is Mr. James 
Crockerell, builder, of Portsmouth. 

SOUTHGATE, N., BAPTIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. 

A new church and schools are to be erected 
at the corner of Bourne-hillroad and New- 
road, Southgate, N., from the designs of 
Messrs. George nes & Son, architects, 
5, Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C, The 
buildings are designed in a late period of 
Gothic freely treated, and embrace a church 
accommodating about 500 persons and com- 
modious school premises. Externally the 
buildings will be faced with red brick. 


WORTHING ART SCHOOL. 

This new school of art has been erected from 
the plans prepared by Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, 
architect, at an estimated cost of 2,100/. The 
contractor was Mr. G. Potter, of Horsham. 


PALACE THEATRE, ROCHDALE. 

Messrs: Butterworth & Duncan, of Rochdale, 
are the architects for this new theatre, which 
provides accommodation for 1,200 people. The 
contractors for the work were :—Joinery—Mr. 
G. F. Endersby; slating Robert Wool- 
fenden; plumbing—Mc hofield & Hop- 
kinson; painting and decorating—Mes Beal 
& Clegg; heating—Mr. Isaac Butterworth (all 
of Rochdale); ventilation—Messrs. Rigby & 
Mellor, Bury; electric lighting—Rochdale 
Electric’: Company, Rochdale; constructional 
steel work—Messrs. Redpath, Brown, & Co., 
Manchester; fireproof curtain—Messrs. Stuart 
& Co., Manchester. 

CATILE MARKET, Is 

The new bulloc! 


INGTON. 
slaughterhouses at the 
Islington Cattle Market were recently opened 
by Mr. G. J. Berridge, the Chairman of the 
Cattle Market Committee of the City Cor- 
poration. This new extension marks the com- 
pletion of a scheme of public slaughterhouses 
provided by the Corporation at the market, 
not only in substitution of the private 
slaughterhouses that formerly existed there, 
but to provide public accommodation for 
expert slaughtering under sanitary conditions, 
and to permit of the umination of the 


carcase and viscera of animals at the time of 
have 


slaughter. The buildings now 


, The buildings are 
lig) gas and electricity, the current 
being obtained from the Islington Borough 
Jouncil, To ensure cleanliness the walls are 
lined with glazed bricks, and the buildings are 
paved with blue pennant stone. The contractors 
for the slaughterhouses now opened were Messrs. 
William Johnson & Co., Ltd., of Wandsworth- 
common, S8.W. 


PROPOSED NEW ELECTRIC THEATRE, HITCHIN. 

Plans for an electric theatre propos 
erection on the west side of the Mar! 
have been prepared by Mr. B. 8. Barr, archi- 
tect, St. John-street, W.C. 


TRADE NEWS. 


We are asked to mention that the 
sponsors of Ceresi a patent water- 
proofing material for brick, stone, and 


concrete structures, which w 


introduced into 
this count: 


sn years ago—are the 
British Coresit Waterproofing Company Tad. 
of 311, Princes Mansions, Victoria-strect, $.W. 
The material is being used by H.M. Office of 
Nore the Wes Office, railway companies, 
and a large number of public bodies; ¢ > 
Wortley Golf Club H oreee near Sheffield, eae 
is now under conrse of construction, ‘Ceresit 
is being used for damp-proofing purposes. The 
material is not a “paint.” It is used only 
in combination with sand and cement, and 4 
rendering of these materials, from = in; to 
1 in. in depth will, it is claimed, keep out 
all wet and moisture even under a pressure of 
“oe to the square inch. 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., 
and 102, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C Sia 
secured the contract for a large factor 
warehouses at Camden Town for Messrs. 

ying-card makers. 

Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating 
of Holborn Viaduct, have sent us a 
design No. 1753, of their latest 
3 air-pump ” ventilator, which, though 
ghtly less ornamental than their Standard 
design No. 175, is lower in price, and is 
claimed to be equally effective. : 

The new picture theatre. Weatherstone, is 
poue, yentilnted by means of Shorland 
exhaust roof ventilators supplied by SS 
BE, H. Shorlund & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth 
Manchester. : 


have 


Goodall & Son, Ltd., pla: 
Me 


patent, 


VHE BULL DEK. 


An Insect-Destroying Apparatus. 

We recently called attention to a useful 
insect-destroying appliance which can be ob- 
tained from Messrs. R. Sumner & Co., Ltd., 
of 50A, Lord-street, Liverpool, but it may not 
have been understood that the firm supply the 
insecticide as well as the spraying apparatus. 
The instrument is practically a comp: d-air 
spray The liquid placed in a copper 
receptac and a few strokes of a little piston 
compres the air. The spray can then be 
turned on and sent in any direction. If insects 
are known to be behind panelling, or in any 
cracks from which they cannot be dislodged, 
the instrument can easily be pressed into 
service. As soon as the liquid touches the 
insect it drops dead, whilst any eggs upon 
which the liquid falls are destroyed, thus pre- 
venting any reappearance of the pests. The 
liquid’ does no harm to woodwork or 
upholstery. 


A DEI D BUILDER'S ES 

The estate of the late Mr. Albert James 

Monk, of Church-street, Lower Edmonton, and 

of the Joinery Works, Hertford-road, Lower 

Edmonton, builder and contractor, is sworn 

as of the gross value of 49,189/., with net 
personality 20,4171. 


COMBINATION AMONG BUILDERS. 


We have received the following letter from 
Mr. T. Gilbert, of Accrington : 

‘*Srr,—Do you think it possible or advis- 
able for builders to associate loc and com- 
bine with a view to eliminate 
cut-throat competition which goe: 
and to keep prices up? 
done in this direction, and with what success? 

I should be glad if you or your readers 
would suggest what lines to work on for the 
attainment of the above objects.” 


on to-day, 
Has anything been 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage und Projections. 

Hackney, North.—Erection of buildings on 
the western side of Leweston-place, Stamford- 
hill, between No, 4, Leweston-place and the 
corner building next to Portland-avenue 
(Messrs. Edmondso Ltd.).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Erection of a building with a 
forecourt boundary upon the site of Nos. 245 
to 260, High Holborn (Mr. H. P. Monckton 
for the Pearl Life Assurance Company, Ltd.). 
—Consent. ae 

Islington, 


li South.—llluminated sign at 
Collins’s Music Hall, on the northern side of 
Islington (Mr. C. G. Miller for the 
Proprietors of Collins's Music Hall).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Projecting iron balcony 
at No. 18, Cresswell-place, Kensington (Mr. 
W. Withers for Mr. T. M. Webb).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—Additions and two flights 
of steps in front of the Lambeth Wesleyan 
Church, on the southern side of Lambeth- 
road, Lambeth (Messrs. Gordon & Gunton).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Buildings on the southern side 
of Perry-vale, Lewisham (Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior for Messrs. Gosling Brothers).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Erection of a pediment 
over the projecting shop in front of No. 59, 
London-road, Southwark (Me: Stanley 
Jones & Co., Ltd).—Consent. . 

Strand.—Proje 
New Coventry: 


2 a front of No. 8, 
f y-str iccadilly (Gr 
Time, Ltd., for the Automobile Association 
and Motor Union).—Consent. 
_ Wandsworth.—Hrection of houses with pro- 
jecuung Dy windows and porches on the 
as side of Strathbrook-road, Wandsworth 
(Mr. S. Boothman).—Consent, 
= Width of Way. 
Whitechapel.—Erection of brick piers and 
rolling shutters at the brewery premises of 


‘Messrs. , Hanbury, Buxton, & C 

Lid., on the western side of Brick-lane, Spital. 
H. Jeacock for Messrs. ‘Truman, 

Hanbury, Buxton, & Co., Ltd Consent. 


Woolwich.—Erection of a bu ding at the 
rear of premises on the western side of Wood- 
street, Woolwich, and to abut upon a 
leading out of Maryon-grove (Mr. 
Vining).—Consent. 

ey Width of Way and Projection. 

“ City of pao eee Ol eeNE oriel window at 
the premises of the London Salvage Corps 
Well-court, City (Mr. P. Waterhouse for the 
London Salvage Corps).—Consent, 


way 
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Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Bethnal Green, North-ast. — Presbytery 
building on the eastern side of Victoria Park 
square, Bethnal Green, adjoining the chureh 
of Our Lady of the Assumption (Mr. Ey 


Goldie).—Consent. 
Width of Way and Construction. 
Poplar.—Erection of a gant with a roof 


over at Providence Iron Wor! West Ferry: 


road, and  Devonshire-terrace, Millwall 
(Messrs. S. Cutler & Sons).—Consent. 
Strand.t—Iron and gl: shelt on__ the 


Chandos-street frontage of the Royal West 
minster Ophthalmic Hospital, King William 
street. and Chandos-street, Westminster (Mr 
J. Johnson for the Committee of the hospital), 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
City of London.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
lane, City (Mr. F. S. Hammond for the 
Governors of the Cripplegate Foundation)= 
Consent. 
Hammersmith.—Addition of a 


temporary 


character to the Church of the Holy Innocent 
on the eastern side of Paddenswick-road 
Hammersmith (Messrs. Humphreys, Lid., fo 


the Vicar and Churchwardens).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Temporary wood and_ brick 
gantry on the eastern side of Garratt-lané 
Wandsworth (Mr. J. E. Yerbury).—Consent, 

Space at Rear. 

Hampstead.—Additioh at the rear of No. 6 
Heath-dri Hampstead (Mr. W. J. Aneel 
for Mr, Joseph).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets 

Hampstead.—Formation or laying out of} 
new street for foot traffic only to form @ 
arcade. on the eastern side of Finchley-road 
Hampstead (Mr. L. Sinclair).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Roadways of proposed streets 0 
the Forster Estate, to lead out of the easten 
side of Bromley-road, Catford (Mr. J. Watt)e 
Consent. 

Paddington.—Wooden fences or barrie 
across Biddulph-road and Ashworth-road, ‘6 
the Paddington Estate, Sutherland-avenue 
Paddington (Mr. H. T. Steward).—Consent, 

Wandsworth.—Barri Ellerton-roa¢ 
Wandsworth ay Brothers)= 
Consent, 


Alteration of Buildings. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Additions 8 
the rear of No. 78, New Bond-sireet, 5 
George, Hanoy uare (Messrs. Barman | 
Rowe for Messrs. White, Druce, & Brown) 
Consent. 

Deviation from Certified Plan and Projectior 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Building upo 
a site abutting upon Curzon-street and Clarge 
street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. I 
Hoffmann).—Consent. 
cal Extent. 


7est.—Additional cubical @ 
at the premises of Messrs. Bourne | 


Marylebone, 
tent 


Hollingsworth, on the western side of Berner 
street, § Marylebone (Mr. J. Slater)- 
Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Conversion of Washion-streé 


arcade, Whitechapel, into, a building of # 

warehouse class, exceeding 250,000 cubic fe 

in extent (Messrs. Grant & Dolley).—Consen 
Uniting of Buildings. 

Finsbury, Bast.—Uniting of No. 41, Ol 
street, Finsbury, with Nos. 43-45, Old-stre 
(Mr. P. B. Tubbs).—Consent. | 

The recommendation marked + is contra 


to the views. of the Metropolitan Boroug 
Council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDING 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERTILLERY.—Picture palace; Messrs. Y 
Williams & Sons, builders, New Tredegar. 
Annathill.—Extensions to public school f 
the New Monkland School Board. 
Bethesda.—Market hall, etc.; Manage 
set Hall Company, Ltd., Bethesda. 
snhead.—Extension to school (8,1150) 
W. Tomkinson & Sons, builders, 2 
ie-road, Liverpool. 
Blackpool.—Additions to 
Blackpool Indu 
Bonnybridg 
Board. 
Brislington.—School: Mr. C. H. Bothamle 
Secretary, Education Committee, Somersetshi 
County Council, Weston-super-Mare. J 
Bromsgrove.—Drill hall; Mr. Percy Smit 
architect, Foregate, Worcester. 
Bucknall.—Extensions to hospital (3,250 
Me: . Bennett Brothers, builders, Neweastl 
street, Burslem. 


premises for 
trial Co-operative § b 
School for the Falkirk Scho 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contrad 
etc., on another page. 
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| Burley-in-Wharfedale.—School (3,600/.); Mr. 
V E Education Committee, 
est Riding of Yorks County Council, Wake- 
Mr. W.. Slater, 
Lowe Brothers, 
n-street, Burton-on- eens 
-Sixty houses; Mr. J. Troy 


Youncil. 
Cefn Cribbwr. — 

. P. Jones, architect, Cha ¥ 
Chester- le- Street. —Fifty ho Mr. William 
idley, Chester-le et Urban 
istrict Ganga 
| Cirencester.—One hundred houses; Mr. E. J. 
fice, Strattan, Cirencester, 

Clwtybont (Carnarvon).—Thirty houses; Mr. 
G. Griffith, Surveyor, Gwyrfai Rural 


trict Council. 
| Darwen.—Warehouse, 


oad, Derby 
Mr. 
i:chitect, Foregate, Worcester. 
| Dunfermline. Institute, Netherton 
‘rect, for the District Committee 
rmline Carn Trust. 
| Dunstable, ture theatre, 
lx. F. Marchant, Dunstable. 
|Harl Shilton—Alteration to 
jreet, for Messrs. Ney Brothers. 
{Hecleshall Bierlow.—Enlargement 
Festern-road (450 extra places); M 
r, Secretary, Education Co: 
effield Town Council. 
Elland.—Extensions to 


WDroitwich.—Drill hall; 


Hig 


Rose 


Dempster & Sons, Ltd. 

on.—School (2,600/.); Mr. W. V. 
x ta Education Committee, West 

jiding of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 
Folkestone —The following plar is have been 
jissed :—Alterations, N and 21, Ren- 
bzvous-street, for Me: Hyland, & 
nom; Mr. A. W. ard, Conversion 
n Institute, The Bayle, into print- 
F. J. Parsons, Ltd.; 


less: 


Govan 
n, manager, St 
aisley. 


x).—School _ (4,760/.) ; 
builders, Grays. 
(Grimsby.—Factory (2,500/.) for 
{mond & Son, Ltd. 
Hampton. — Proposed drill hall, 
ule-road; Major S. H. Godman, 


ion. 
[Hanley.—Stores for Messrs. 
wlishaw, architect, Stafford- 


Clews ; 


Jorsell.—Development of part of Horsell 
Iding Estate for the Workington Co- Opera- 
je Society. 

jove——The following plans have been 

sed:—Four houses, Avondale-road; Mr. 
H. Overton, on behalf of Mr. J. C. E. 

pver. Garage, Fonthill-road; Mr. T. 
rrett on behalf of Mr. A. J. Clark. Plans 


Annfield Plain ‘Urban Distr 


Perey 


cretary, Middlesex ‘Territorial Force 
ti 


street, Hanle 


Borough-road, for the 
arwen Industrial Co- Operative Society, Ltd. 


Wills & 


Derby. 


r & Slater, 


Broad- 
of the Dun- 


h-street ; 
factory, Hill- 
of school, 
wy (Ch), 


mmittee, 


Mount Works 


file End, 
ioners. 
for 


. George’s 


hill, 


Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Vey 


D.S.O., 


Asso- 


Mr.. C. 


ve been lodged for eight houses, Bolsover- 
ue 


id, by 
F. Mills. 

iIngatestone (Essex) 
iPwne, architect, E 


8. James on behalf 


—Post-office ; 
gh-street, 


Mr. 
Brentwood. 


of Mr. 
R. H. 


rpool.—Additions to collegiate school 
Mr. J. Legge, Secreta Education 
famittee, Liverpool Town Coun 
alvern.—Drill hall; Mr. Percy Smith, 
jhitect, Foregate, Worcester. 
Manchester.—Baths and washhouses, St. 
an’s Ward (5,0002.); Mr. Henry Price, 
hitect, Manchester Town Council. 
ewbury.—Twelve hou: We (Sh aha ay 


peent, Surveyor, Newbur 


‘Town Council. 
ation off Park 
_ the Ormskirk Electric Supply Company, 


ad 


flymouth.—The following plans hay 


sed : :—Nine houses, Peverell 


| R. Huggins. Twenty-one hou 
id, Little Saltram Estate; M 
Extension to St. 


face: 
Rev. Bishop of 


Plymouth. 
lmises, Quay-road; 


Mess 


Ins have been lodged for five hot 
jnue, 


Lipstone ‘Estate, 
four hou 


Wood & 


for 
s, Glenpark 
Easterbrook 


and 


_W. 


Boniface School fies 
Offices 
Chant & Paddon. 


avenue, f 


and 


Norton- 


J. WH. 


for s 


», Hele’ s Charity Almshouses, Prince Rock, 
Adams, Clerk, Plymouth Board of 


(Isle of).—Forty houses; Mr. J. 
oner, architect, Fort William. 
dstock.—Twenty-cight houses: Mr. G. EH. 

Be Surveyor, Radstock Urban District 
neil, 


Smith, 


THE. BUILDER. 


Ramsgate.—School  (5,000/.) ; 
Taylor, “Su r, Council Offic g 

Rotherham Trustees, Northfield 
Wesleyan Mission. s have been passed 
for eleven houses, y-road, for Mr. 
William Charl 


More 1G. 


amsgate. 


—Chapel 
Pla 


*Rawmarsh- road, for Mr. Sam 


Ss ‘Albans. —Picture theatre, Chequer- street ; 
Mr. E. Dunham, St. Albar b 
(8,0002.) ; 


Sheffield.—Central Mr. 


F. E. P. Edwards, City hitect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. The Tillers plans have been 
passed :—Three houses, etc., Rutland- road, for 
Mr. G. Palle alterations to premises, High- 
street and East Parade, for the Union of 
London and Smith’s Bank, Ltd.; nine houses, 
Warminster and Mount View roads, for Mr. 
a auanderon, four houses, Newman-road, and 
n houses, *Jenkin-lane, for Mr. George E. 
premises, Carli 7 


alterations to 
i 


» Ellison, & Co., Ltd. ; 
n-street and Otter-street, 
eight hou: 


houses, Ferg: 
for Mr. G. Cooper ; 


for Mr. F. Wolstenholme; additions to pre- 
mises, Royds Mills-street; for the Sheffield 
Smelting Company, Ltd.; eighteen houses, 
Bromwich and Linburn roads, for M Tal 
Holland; thirty-four hous off Catley-road, 
for Mr. J. Fieldsend; addition to premises, 
Meadow Hall-roz _for the Shrewsbur 


x houses, 
for Mr. A. Waddington; works 
Greenland and ‘Tinsley Park road 
. Seebohm & Dieckstahl; 
8, Woodseats-road, for 
Company ; Se and alterations to 
No. 108, Indust: , for the Rock of Hope 
Friendly Societ alo ven ho Glenalmond- 
road and Dobbin-hill, for'Mr. A. J, Belton; 
IES and additions, Rifle Tavern, Bower- 
street, for Mr. R. J. Bentley’s Trustees 


Hospital. Trustee: 
road, 


od 
, for 
workshop. and 
the Strong Twist 


Staines —Boys” home  (2,1701.): | Me: E. 
Hawkins, Ltd., builders, Ashford. 

Stockport. — “Additions ane Stepping-hill 
Hospital (30,0007.); Mr. C. Johnson, Clerk, 
Board of. Guardian Sloskpart 

Stretford.—Plans: have been Beseacs for’ the 
erection of printing works, Second-av. 
the D: eet Printing Compa: 

Park, for 
Electric and Manufacturing 


Cine, Ltd. 


a inton. ~Eniar gement of 


schools ; 
vinton. 


Vicar, 


-School (6 502.), Homelands: Mr. 
5 Oh man, builder, care of Mr. F. 8. 
Hex, Town Clerk, Torquay Town Council. 
The following plans have been passed :—Altera- 
tions to. bakery for the Torquay Co-operative 
Society; ten houses, Plainmoor, for Mr, J. 
Easterbrook; alterations, Old Market Inn. for 
Messrs. Norman & Pring; three houses, Thur- 
low-road, for Mr. J. Taylor. 

Wallsend.— Proposed offices, Carville Station, 
for the North Eastern Railway Company. 
Walsall.—The following plans have been 
passed: — Alterations and additions, 23, 
ysways-street, for Messrs. N. E. Best & Son; 
alterations to shops Mill-lane, Butts, for Mr. 


J. Homer; additi ons to factory, Lower Rushall- 
street, for Messrs. Gameson & Son. Plans 
have been lodged ne a_ clothing factory, off 


Navigation-street, for Moore & Co. 
Waterford.—Additions to post-office (8,0002.) : 


Mr: P. Costen, builder, Waterford. 
Wickford.—School, London-road; Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretary, Education Committee, 


County Council, Chelmsford. 
an.—Plans have been passed for eighteen 
houses, Billinge-road and Clayton-street, Pem- 
berton, for Messrs. Clough & Gaskell. 

Wolstanton—School (5. 5902.) ; W. 
Slater, architect, Burslem; Mr. §. Heath, 
builder, Basfor 

[A mistake was made in our list of “ Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Provinces” in 
our issue of December 1, page 653, where the 
names of Messrs, Bridgewater & Porter were 
given as the archit r a new picture palace 
in Coventry-road, Birmingham. We learn that 
this work under the supervision of Mr. 
H. G. Bradley, architect, Temple-row West, 
Birmingham.] 


ee Se 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Westmir 
City Council on December 7 the followi 
matters were dealt witl 

Wood-paving . Block 
accept the offer of 
Brothers & Co. to purch 
creosoted vellow deal paving 
4121. 16s. 6d. 


Surveyors’ 


-It was decided 
Re WWE A 
of them 
blocks 


to 
Howard 


68,854 


for 


Institution —A plan was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Paul Waterhouse on behalf of 
the Surveyors’ Institution for the reconstruc- 
tion of the sewage of the building, and it was 


723 


decided to approve 
certain conditions. 
Great Hall of the Palace of Whitehall.—A 
letter was received from the London Topo- 
graphical Society, forwarding plan showing 
the site of the Great Hall of the Palace of 
Whitehall (in. Horse Guards-avenue), and 
suggesting that the site might be marked by 
the use of a distinctive, coloured wood-block 
in the roadway or by stone sets let into the 
existing pavement. They state the London 
County. Council are considering a suggestion 
made by the Society that a commemorative 
tablet: be put in the dwarf wall of the fore- 
court of No, 1, Horse Guards-avenue, adjacent 


of the plan subject to 


to the site. It was agreed to allow the Society 
to mark the site out as suggested at their own 
expense. 

Argyll-place Improvement.—lt was decided 
to acquire the necessary prope for the 
widening of Argyll-pl to Great Marl- 
borough-street on the uth side, between 
Kingly-street and Carnaby-street. 

-_——_-@--_—__ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Australian Federal Capital. 

The Argus (Melbourne) of October 27 pub- 
lishes the text of the Australian Prethier’s 
Budget s: h, from which it appears that 
provision is made for the expenditure in 
1911-12 of 4,306,365/. for new works, buildings, 
ete., including Federal Capital at Canberra, 
100, 0000. ; wireless telegraph stations, Pennant 
Hills and Fremantle, 16,8000. : buildings, ete., 
in northern territory, 26,9002. An expendi- 
ture of 100,000/. is 5 -oposed towards the estab- 
lishment of the Federal capital city. It is 
proposed to acquire the privately-owned lands 
within a radius of seven miles of the city site 
and other properties, upon which works for 
various purpos will be constructed, such as 
pipe .lines, ‘reservoirs, bridges, wei Ss, etc. 
Provided these lands are acquired imme- 
diately, a sum of 50,0002. could be profitably 
expended on, necessary works during the year. 
These works embrace the construction of a 
weir on the Cotton River, a bridge over the 
Murrumbidgee River, laying of water pipes, 
construction of a reservoir, a temporary rail- 
way from Queanbeyan to the centre of distri- 
bution of material, power plant, bri kmaking 
plant, supply of timber, road-making, etc. 
The Budget also provides for new postal works 


and buildin 8, 1.531,214/.; new defence worl 
2,510.9807.; and special defence material, 
468,7002. 

ate Building Trade, New Zealand. 


The building trade is exceptionally active, 
and is likely to continue so for some time. 
Those engaged in the engineering industry, 
which is in a very bad state, are still agitating 
for further tariff protection to the extent of 
334 per cent. 


Bridge Work and Buildings, South Africa. 


The Natal Official Gazette of November 9 
notifies that the following tenders have been 
accepted for the execution of works in that 


province:—1. Mr. R. McColl, P.O. Box 618, 
Pretoria, for masonry work for the Bloed 
River bridge, Utrecht, 2,5547.; 2. Messrs. 


Peattie & Stannard, P.O. Box 35, Pieter- 
maritzburg, for the construction of a Mammal 
Hall at the Natal Museum, 9,7747.; 3. Mess 
Still Brothers, 3, Wallace-road, Durban, 
bridge over Sand Spruit, Utrecht, 1,843/. 

The South African Mining Journal (Johan- 
nesburg) of November 4 publishes the follow- 
ing particulars of the estimated values of 
buildings, the plans of which have been 
approved by the Municipal Councils of the 
towns in question during the month of Septem- 


for a 


ber. 1911: Johannesbure, 239,364/.: Boksburg, 
2.2661. : ermiston,  8,670/. : Roodepoort, 
3.2501. ; Krugersdorp, 12.0251. : _ Pretoria, 
13.5072.; and Springs, 1,200/.; making a total 


value of 280.2817. The value of the tenders 
accepted by the Government for public build- 
ings during the month. and not included in 
the above amount, was 24,2547. 


Building in Valparaiso. 
the 


The following information is from 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union for 
October :-— J. 

The municipality of Vifia del Mar, a 
suburb of Valparaiso, has requested the 


Federal Government to authorise the negotia- 
tion of a loan of 2,000,000 pesos (about 87,5007.) 
for municipal improvements, the most im- 
portant of which are as follows :—Slaughter- 
house, 150.000 peso: garbage-incinerating 
plant, 100.000 peso municipal theatre, 
275000 pesos; nvblic baths. 75,000 pesos; 
police anarters, 70,000 pesos; Villanclo bridge 
(part), 30.000 pesos; strect pavemonts, 1,000,000 
pesos. Pesos (paper) = about 10$d. 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 


In reference to the article on ‘“ Repairing 
Covenants in Leases,” which appeared in our 
in the case 


last issue, page 684, the names 
were given as Zurcott v. Wakel whereas it 


: Lurcott v. Wakeley. 


should have rea 


Trade Union Law. 


The case of Baker v. Ingall (noted the 
Builder, March 41 last) has been carried to 
the Court of Appeal, and it affords one more 
example of the difficulties which arise in con- 
nexion with the law relating to trade unions. 
The defendant was a member of a friendly 


society, 1 ered as a trade union, the 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders of England, 
Ireland, and Wales, and he was being 
sued by the plaintiff society for the 


sum of 100/., which had been paid to him 
as benefit whilst suffering from an accident. 
One of the rules of the society was that all 
members receiving accident benefit must sign 
an agreement that in the event of their return- 
ing to the trade they will refund the amount 
so received. The defendant was originally a 
moulder earning 2/. 1s. a we About four 
years after the accident he wa able to return 
to work as a coremaker at 1. 5s., and the 


County Court Judge held as fact this 
was a return to the trade of an 
ironfound To the claim by the union 
for the return of the sums given to the 
defendant as benefit the member raised 


several technical points under the Trade Union 
Act, contending that this was a claim over 
which the Courts could exercise no jurisdiction. 
_ The first question which has to be decided 
in such cases is whether the society is one 
whose objects are illegal at common law. If 
the society would have been illegal at common 
law, because its objects would be a restraint 
upon trade, then it remains to be seen whether, 


under the special visions of the Trade 
Union Acts, recourse is open to the Courts or 
not. We explained this fully in our article 


second Osborne 


24 last). 
as 


case (the Builder, 


i the County 
ociety by its rules 
association at common 


to be an_ unlawful 
law, as being in restraint of trade, and that 
under sect. 4 of the Trade Union Act, 1871, 
the agreement could not be enforced, because 
that section provides that ‘“ Nothing in this 
Act shall enable any Court to entertain any 
legal proceeding instituted with the object of 


enforcing any agreement for the pay- 
ment of any penalty any agreement 
for the application of the funds of a trade 
union,” and he held this to be a proceeding to 
enforce a penalty and relating to the applica- 
tion of trade union funds. 

The Divisional Court had not to consider 
whether this society w or was not an un- 
lawful association, because it held that the 


decision, Russell v. 


Carpenters (see the Builder, January 15, 1910), 
to hold this society unlawful in its objects at 
common law, and that under the Trade Union 
Act this agreement was not distinct and 
pepenible phe was an agreement within 
sect. 4. Lord Justice Kennedy disse r 
this latter finding. eae 
It is open to the plaintiffs, the trade union, 
to appeal to the House of Lords on the point 
decided by the Court of Appeal in Russell’s 
‘ease, as to what renders a trade union illegal 
in its objects, but that is a question which has 
paroled aonee litigation. : 
When the legislature legalised rade 
unions by the Trade Union Act, 1871, it ae 
to ‘have been deemed ‘expedient not to allow 
these hitherto “illegal” societies to have free 
access to the Courts. The reason for this 
limitation, if any ever existed, appears to 
haye passed away, and expediency seems. now 
to point entirely in the direction of throwing 
the Courts open to trade unions and their 
members.: In the present case; for instance 
why should the trade-union be unable. to 
enforce a reasonable agreement against one of 
its members? Unfortunately, far from adopt- 
ing the view that the Courts should be open 
to all, the legislature by the Trade Disputes 
Act has: made a further move in the opposite 
direction, even excluding the general public 
from the Courts where wrongful acts have been 
committed by trade unions or their members 


in contemplation or furtherance of 
‘disputes. 


trade 
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Gas Mains; ‘Building’ or ‘‘ Tunnel 2929 

In the recent case of Schroeder v. Worthing 
Gas Light and Coke Company some points of 
interest were decided. The plaintiff was the 
owner of land at both sides of a highway, and 
in September, 1909, he connected his property 
by constructing a tunnel under the roadway. 
This tunnel was constructed of bricks strength- 
ened with iron girders. The roof was 15 in. 
below the surface of the road, and was con- 
structed of transverse and longitudinal girders 
imbedded in cement 18 in. thick. The de- 
fendants were a gas company, with statutory 
powers contained in a private Act passed in 
1907, which incorporated the Gas Works 
Clauses Act, 1847. 

In December, 1910, the defendants laid two 
gas mains 10 in. below the surface of the road, 
and in doing so carried away part of the 
cement concrete and one of the mains rested 
on the girders. The plaintiff contended that 
these mains were laid in and through the roof 
of his tunnel, and on his land not dedicated 
to the public use. The defendants contended 
that they had acted within their statutory 
powers in excavating the roadway and laying 
the pipes. Sect. 6 of the Gas Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, empowers the undertakers to open 
and break-up the soil of streets, and “any 
sewers, drains, or tunnels’? under such streets ; 
but sect. 7 provides that the undertakers shall 
not ‘‘ lay down or place any pipe into, 
through, or against any building, or in any 
land not dedicated to public use, without the 
consent of the owners or occupiers.” 

The. Court held, on the authority of the 


condition in which it was before; and this they 
had neglected to do. The Court left unde- 
cided the point as to whether or not the pipes 
were laid in soil dedicated to the public, as 
on the above findings the plaintiff was entitled 
to a mandatory injunction. 


Building Estate : Implied Grant of Right-of-Way. 


A case, Rudd v. Bowles, is reported in the 
Weekly Notes, which is of interest to those 
accepting building leases. 

On March 25, 1962, the defendant, Bowles, 
granted leases of four plots of land to one 
Gluck, who had erected houses upon them 
under a building agreement. Afterwards, by 
agreement, the dates of the leases were altered 
to some dates in July, 1904. 

There was a plan on each lease which showed 
twelve plots with houses, but those demised 
to Gluck alone were coloured. The land and 
houses fronted on Halons-road, Eltham, at right 
angles to which ran Enslin-road. The plans 
showed a strip of land, coloured brown, 4 ft. 
wide, running at the back of all the houses 
except the last two near Enslin-road; but there 
were no words indicating that this was intended 
as a right-of-way. At the time the dates on the 
leases were altered the plo with the 
approval of the defendant’s architect, or with- 
out objection raised, had been fenced in at 
the back with gates or openings giving on to 
the brown strip. This strip had been included 
in the building agreement, but with the con- 
sent of Gluck excluded from the leases., It 
had-never been fenced in on the other side, 
but formed part of-the defendant’s land. 

In September, 1910, the defendant com- 
menced building on the brown strip, and the 
plaintiff, a mortgagee of Gluck, in possession, 
applied to the Court for a declaration that 
he was entitled to a right-of-way over the 
brown strip and for an injunction. 

The Court held that the alteration in the 
dates of the leases did not invalidate them, and 
that the defendant was estopped from showing 
that the date inserted by himself was not the 
date from which the demise operated, so as to 
prevent anyone claiming under the lease from 
relying on circumstances then existi and 
since at either date, it was fairly obvious to 
anyone inspecting the houses with the plan that 
the back gardens were intended to open on 
to the 4-ft. strip, and access from the back was 
nec for the reasonable enjoyment of the 
houses as constructed, therefore an implied 
right-of-way was granted by the leases, and 
a declaration was granted and an injunction. 


Waste Land. by Highways. 
_ Very difficult. questions arise from time to 
time ‘in connexion with waste lands by the 
sides of highw In a recent case, Hast 2. 
The Berkshire County Council, the lord of the 
manor of Horley was suing the County Council 
for trespass upon a strip of land by the high- 
way some 350 ft. long and varying in width 
from 32 ft. to 12 ft. In support of his claim 
he relied upon certain. acts of ownership 
exercised by him. THe had taken the road 
trimmings for his own use or had sold them, 
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and had been-paid a nominal rent for allow: 
ing road scrapings to be deposited upon the 
piece of land. Some telegraph poles had been 
placed on the land, and the United Telephone 
Company and the Postmaster-General had 
made mall payment in respect of them, 
Lastly, it was alleged some cottages had been 
built by one Cripps facing the piece of waste, 
and the plaintiff had exchanged a piece of 
the waste land for a piece of Cripps’ land if 
order to give them a straight frontage. 

The defendant Council, however, asserted 
that even if the soil was vested in the plaintiff, 
yet for forty years there had been continuous 
user by the public of the surface, and the 
Court held that the evidence of dedication had 
not been rebutted by the plaintiff, and the 
presumption was assisted by the fact that the 
cottages only abutted on the piece of waste 
land, so if if wore: not part of the highway, the 
cottagers would have had no means of access 
to the road. Owing to the action of the dé 
fendants in making certain admissions, whiel 
the Court held had mis the plaintiff, and it 
refusing to produce certain minute books ane 
other documents, or giving any reason fo 
their non-production, the action was dismisset 
without costs. 

A somewhat similar case, Coats 7. Hereford 
shire County Council, will be found notec 
the Builder, June 5, 1909. In that case tht 
Court held that the land being capable o 
dedication, and there being persons capable 6 
dedicating it, exercising acts of ownership ove 
other portions of it, who had permitted th 
use of the portion in question by the publi 
for over forty years, the land must be deeme 


e 


to have been duly dedicated. 
Asis Beis 
LAW 


REPORTS. 


London Building Acts: 
L.C.C. v. Clark. 

Tur appeal in the Court of Appeal, com 
posed of Lords Justices Vaughan William: 
Buckley, and Kennedy, on Monday, Decemhe 
made of the case in th 


of the London County 


ss was the appeal of the responden 

Clark—in the matter of the Londo 
Act, 1894, and of the London Built 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, sects. 7 ( 
s the owner of the Berners Hote 
treet, London, W., from an order ( 
the Divisional Court composed of Justice 
Hamilton and Bankes upon her appeal agaim 
the refusal of the London County Council 1 
issue a certificate pursuant to sect. 7 of th 
Act of 1905. The matter came before th 
Divisional Court on a special case stated by 
‘Tribunal of Appeal. 

Mr. C. £ ll, K.C., stated, on the 
Lordships tak their seats, that he wi 
surprised to see the appeal in the list ff 
ay, and he was afraid the parties we 
not ready for the hearing. It was a case” 
which the appellant had given notice | 
appeal in order to protect herself, bi 
communications were now going on betwet 
her and the London County Council: whit 
both parties thought, if time was given | 
them, might lead to a settlement. If the 
Lordships: would allow the appeal to stal 
out until the next sittings he would be gla 
The appeal raised important questions und 
the Building Act, and there were a great mal 
details to be considered. 

Counsel, on behalf of the London Coum 
Council, said the London County Council we 
agreeable to this course, and thereupon # 
Court gave consent to the application. 


Court oF ApPE 

(Before Lords Justices VAve@HaN WILLIAY 
Buoxiry, and KeEnnepy.) 

Action by Contractors on District Surveyor 


Certificate: 
Thomas Free & Sons, Lid. v. Urban Distri 
Council of Sutton. 

Tis case was heard on December 12, 14, a 
14 upon the application of the plaintifis f 
judgment or new trial in the action whi 
was tried by Mr. Justice Lawrance and 
special jury in the King’s Bench Divisi¢ 
There was also a cross appeal by the ¢ 
fendants. 

Mr. Ernest Pollock, K.C., and 
McCarthy appeared for the appellants, @ 
Mr. Shearman, EK , and Mr, Morton Sm 
for the respondents. 

Mr. Pollock said that the action was broug 
by the plaintiffs, a firm of contractors cam 
ing on business at Maidenhead, to recoy 
2701., the amount of the certificate given 
the Surveyor to the defendant Council 1 
work done by the plaintiffs in making-up 4 


AL. 
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jnying-out a road called Grennell-road, Sutton. 
At the trial the learned Judge put two 
juestions to the jur the first was, whether 
jne 2702. was due to the plaintiffs on May 18 
jnder the contract between the plaintifi nd 
jne defendants; and, secondly, did the plaintiffs 
x the Surveyor know that sum was not due? 


the jury answered both those question in the 
Jlaintiffs favour. The learned Judge, how- 
ver, upon the construction of the contract 


Inder which the certificate was given, and the 
ets, entered judgment for the ‘defendants, in 
bite of the verdict, and from that judgment 
Ihe plaintiffs now appealed. 
| The amount of the contract for making-up 
de road in question was 967/. odd, and the 
‘mount sued for was for an instalment due 
jnder the Surve s certificate. Several 
joints were raised by’ the defendants in the 
Jefence, but, broadly speaking, the defendants 
hade a charge which really amounted to a 
harge of fraud and collusion between. the 
jlaintiffs, and Mr. Charles Chambers Smith, 
ne Surveyor, and that charge appeared in 
jargaraph 11 and subsequent paragraphs of 
he statement of defence. 
|The learned Counsel then referred to the 
haterial paragraphs in the statement of 
Jefence, from which it appeared that the de- 
pndants alleged that the certificate given by 
ine Surveyor was not a certificate given by 
im under clause 30 of the contract, and that 
\t the date of the certificate no sufficient work 
us done, and, further, that at the time the 
brtificate was given the plaintiffs and the 
farveyor well knew that the sum was not 
ue from the defendants to the plaintiffs. 
efendants further alleged that the contour of 
1e road was not sufficient that the gravel 
as not sufficient, and so on, and therefore 
here was no justification for the Survey 
anting an interim certificate under the 
fact. Ail that was negatived by the verdict 
f the ‘jury, who found a verdict in the 
jaintiffs’ favour. He (Counsel) contended 
yat the jury had, by their verdict, brushed 
side the charge of collusion between the 
jaintiffis and the Surveyor, and therefore 
at the plaintiffs w entitled to judgment 
bon the certificate given, because the certi- 
ate was conclusive that the sum was due 
the plaintiffs. 
tThe whole question in dispute was whether, 
the circumstances, the plaintiffs were en- 
Hed to the sum certified by the Surveyor. 
he Surveyor was entitled by the contract to 
rtify up to 80 per cent. of the contract sum, 
nd when he was satisfied that the work was 
bne the Surveyor was empowered to certify 


5b to 90 per cent., and then there was a 
laintenance period, during which 10 per 
, was held in hand. What the other side 


id was that at the time the certificate was 


ven it was undoubtedly a certificate for 
per cent. 

(Mr. Shearman: It was for 955 per cent. 
fMr. Pollo No. He said that there was 


+t 90 per cent. due to the plaintiffs, and work 
not been sufficiently done to justify the 

rtificate for 90 per cent. 

iLord Justice psennedy): 

Ft to the jury? 

Shearman: 


Was that question 


iMr. o. 
(Mr. Pollock, having read the contract, said 


at the whole difference between them was 
hether or not the Surveyor was entitled to 
lke into account the s which were 
dered under the contract. If he could prove 
at the Surveyor was entitled to take into 
jcount the extr then he (Counsel) could 
love that the actual sum due to the plaintiffs 
the date of the certificate was 2697. 15s. 1d. 
} might be that he could not for shilling 
|two justify the giving of the certificate by 
& Surveyor. By the contract, the certificate 
the Surveyor was to be a condition prece- 
nt to payment by the contractors. _The 
jatract was dated February 2, 1910, and the 
brk was commenced in February and com- 
bted in the following May. The first certifi- 
be was given on March 10, which was for 
W., due to the plaintiffs on account. Later 
her progress certificates were given, and the 


hounts paid to the plaintiffs by the de- 
hdants. At the time the disputed certificate 
$ 2707. was given there was due to the 


hintiffs 647. 15s. for extras, which made the 
htract price up to 1.0327, 11s. 5d. 

Mr. Shearman: What about deductions? 
Mr. Pollock replied that at that time there 
re not any deductions. There was no 
|dence that at that time the deductions had 
en ascertained. After deducting the 10 per 
pt., 1037.. that left 9297. 11s. 5d.: of that 
in the defendants had paid the plaintiffs on 
Htificates of the Survevor a sum of 6602.. 
jving due to the plaintiffs in respect of 
» contract and extras 2697. 11s. 5d. It was 
jrespect of that that the 2702. certificate was 
fen. 

Mr. Shearman said that for this matter 
; Surveyor was called upon to resign, and 
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igned. At the trial he sat next to the 
and did not go into the witness box ; 

therefore he gaye no “explanation of how he 
arrived at his figures. His (Counsel’s) con- 
tention was that the defendants were entitled 
to say that in the circumstan the certificate 


he r 
plainti 


did not bind them. His case was that the 
certificate, upon its face, was bad because 
it was common ground that at the date of the 


certificate the work was not completed and 
nist sired up. 

Pollock said that the contract did not 
a dls that the certificates should be given 
in any particular form, so that fact did not 
militate inst the plaintiffs’ claim, pro- 
vided they had the certificate of the Survey 0. 
who the arbitrator under the contract, 
the getting of the certificate being a con- 
dition precedent to the plaintiffs getting pay- 
ment at all, Whatever the Surveyor did did 
not affect the plaintiffs’ rights under the 
contract with the defendants. 

On Wednesday, Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams said that since the Court rose the 
previous day he had read the certificates, and 
he thought, as then advised, that the certificat 
for 270/. was not a final certificate, and 
at the time it was given the Surveyor had 


not approved the work as a whole. If that 
was so, and there was nothing more, it was 
plain that judgment of Mr. Justice 
Lawrance right. He did not see that 
the findings of the jury had. anything to do 
with the c 

Lord Tastico Buckley: You have to satisfy 
me. Pollock, that at the date of the 


certificate 90 per cent. of the contract sum was 
due to the plaintiffs. I think it was only 
80. percent. 

Mr. Pollock then read the judgment of Mr, 
tice Lawrance, from which it appeared that 
Lordship held that the certificate in 
the Sur- 


his 
question was not a final certificate. 
veyor at the time not having expressed. his 


approval of the quantity and quality of the 
work. is Lordship, being of opinion that 
the certificate was a progress certificate, the 


defendants were entitled to question it, which 
they would not have been entitled to do under 
the contract if the certificate had been a final 


certificate. His Lordship expressed __ the 
opinion that the proceedings were entirely 
misconceived, and entered judgment for the 


defendants. 

Mr. Pollock said he had evidence that the 
work was completed, that it was properly 
examined by the Surveyor, and that he 
properly certified that the sum in question was 
due to the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Shearman, in supporting the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Lawrance, said he submitted 
in the Court below that there were no questions 
proper to be left to the jury. He also said 
that the defendants had not charged that the 
plaintiffs and the Surveyor had been guilty of 
fraud. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams: I have 
read a good deal of the evidence, and it 
struck me that, from what you said and asked, 
you clearly did raise the question that the 
sum of 270/. was not due. 

Mr. Shearman: Yes, under the contract. 
One of my questions was that it was not only 
not due, but that they knew it was not due. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams: I am still 
of opinion that you deliberately raised the 
question that the sum of 2707. was not due, 
and therefore you acquiesced in the questions 


being put to the jury. 

Mr. Shearman: I say I did not charge 
fraud. I say that they were colluding only 
in getting money which they knew was not 
due, but which they knew would become due 
eventually. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams: That is 
an imputation of fraud. It would be shock- 
ing if honest men could do anything of the 
sort. That is fraud. 

Mr. Shearman said he was sorry to hear his 
Lordship say so. He contended that there 
was no evidence to justify the findings of the 
jury, and that the certificate in question was 
not a final certificate, but only a progre: 
certificate. He submitted there was no evi- 
dence on which the jury could find that at 
the time the certificate was issued the contract 
was completed. 

Mr. Shearman, continuing his address, con- 
tended that the certificate which the Surveyor 
had given for 2707. could not, in any 
circumstances, having regard to the terms of 
the contract, be construed to be a final certifi- 
cate. -Before the Surveyor could issue a final 
certificate he must have gone and inspected the 
work and certified in writing that the work 
was completed. 

Lord Justice Kennedy: Had he not done 
that when he says the amount of work done 
was so much? iy 

Mr. Shearman: No, I submit not. — You 
cannot arrive at the final amount until you 
have measured up. I say he cannot give the 
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until he has arrived at and 
I say he has got to 


final certificate 
certified the reductions. 
measure up and yalue. I asked the plaintiff 
over and over again had there been any 
measuring up, and he said there had not, and 
that it had to be settled afterwards. The 
plaintiff said that they had arrived at the 
extras approximately. I say, therefore, that 
no eyent has happened on which the plaintiffs 
were entitled to a 90 per cent. certificate. I 
submit that this is a perfectly plain common 
form of contract. It amounted to this, that 
80 per cent. couid be paid to the contractors 
during the progress of the work when certified 
by the Surveyor, and that when the matter 
was finally settled, then maintenance period 
commenced when 10 per cent. was to be with- 
held as a security for what might happen 
during the period of maintenance. I contend 
that that period never happened under this 
contract, and that no 90 per cent. certificate 
could be given until the period of main- 
tenance began. 

[The case was proceeding as 


we went to 


press. ] 
ge 
OBITUARY. 
Professor Legros. 

We regret to announce the death, on 


at his residence, Melbury, Watford, 
Alphonse Vivant Legros, aged 
seventy-four years, who-was Professor of Fine 
Arts, Unive College, in 1876-94. A native 
of Dijon, Professor Legros began life as an 
apprentice to a_house- decorator ; he’ then 
entered the ateliers of .Cambon, the scene- 
painter, and Lecoq de Boisbaudran, and 
the Ecole Beaux-Arts, In 
sent “Le to the Salon, 
became a teacher in the South Ken- 
School of Art, and afterwards in 
University. College, being appointed Slade 
Professor in 1876. Bxampl s of his work are 
in many ate collections—in- 
cluding his ‘ in Dijon Museum ; 
“Dead Amende Honorable ” 
I id ‘* Femmes en Priére,’”’ 
John Grey, and the 
in silver-point of Alfred 
drawings and 


December 
of Professor 


studied in 
1863 he 
and 


ait of Mr 
orial portrait 
in the Tate Gallery 


in the British Museum; and _ his 
pea aits of Huxley, Marshall, Cassel, Burne- 
and Browning at South Kensington. 


cuted the bronze and granite fountains 


at Welbeck nine years ago. Of his many 
other works we may mention his ‘‘Mort du 
Vagabond”; portraits of Carlyle, Manning, 


Dalou, and Gambetta, and the Watts, Darwin, 
Tennyson, and J. S. Mill medals In our 
‘Note’? of Noyember 17 we adyerted to his 
high appreciation of Alfred Stevens and to his 
efforts for the establishment of the Stevens 
Room in the Tate Gallery. Professor Legros 
married, in 1864, Miss F. R. Hodgson, and 
received letters of naturalisation in 1881. Sir 
Charles Holroyd, Mr. Strang, Lady Stanley, 
and Countess Gleichen were his pupils. 


Mr. J. R. Carroll. 


The late Mr. James Rawson Carroll, of 
Dublin, was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland, and served during 
many years as member of the Council. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1876. With his partner, 
Mr. Frederick Batchelor, F.R.I.B.A., practis- 
ing at No. 183, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, 
he was the architect of—in Dublin—the Rich- 
mond Surgical Hospital, in North Brunswick- 
street, for eighty-five beds (and provision for 
future considerable extension), with central 
and administration blocks, two wing-pavilions, 
home .for thirty operation-theatre 
block, ete. (1901); the new buildings for out- 
and with sanitary 
one roof the St. 


patients and 120 in-patients, 
annexes, 


to combine under 


Mark’s Ophthalmic Hospital, Lincoln-place; 
and the Provincial Banking Company’s 

m Belfast (1903) ; Limerick  Work- 

s and Sadiiors! at a cost of more than 
10,0007., to the Great Southern Hotel, Kil- 
larney, eleven years ago. 

M. Fleury. 
We have also to announce the death, on 


December 7, in Paris, of M. Tony Robert 
Fleury, President d’Honneur de la Société des 


stes Francais, aged seventy-three years. He 
was a pupil of his father, J. N. R. Fleury, and 
of Cogniet and Paul Delaroche. M. Fleury 
first exhibited in the Salon in 1866—with 
w: Massacre of April, 1861.’ He 

inted many its, ‘Le Lever de 


POuvriére” and “ e Antoinette, le Matin 
de son Hxécution”’ Hist “Te dernier jour de 
Corinthe,”’ for. Sata he gained a medal of 
honour, is, with several others by him, in the 
Luxembourg Gallery. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this 
advertised in this number : Competitions, — 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returne 


List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, —; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 
d on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


that no allowance will be 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 


endeavour 


is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


December 15.—Sofia.—New Municipan BuILp- 


inG.—See Competition News, page 508, 
November 3. f 
December 21.—R.1.B.A. Prizes and Student- 


ships. Work to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, 
before 4 p.m. 

DECEMBER 29.— Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A. 
BRIDGE.—Designs are invited (Alexander ‘hom- 
gon Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60/. and.20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
turther particulars. ‘ ; 

December 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 

December 30.—Welsh Histeddfod, 1912.— 
DzsiGNs ror WoRKMEN’s DWELLINGs.—Prize, 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
‘Temple-chambers, E.C. 

January 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited _to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.1.B.A. 

Januaky 6, 1912.—Bolton.—Miners’ Federa- 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to_architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 
601. and 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
K.R.I.B.A. Particulars from Messrs, Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

January 6, 1912.—Stafford.—Pusiic Liprary.— 
The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Second and third premiums | of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 11. Particu- 
lars from Mr. W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

January 8, 1912. — Banbury. — Works 
Dwewiines.—The Banbury T.C. invite de: 
for workmen's dwellings. See adver! 
issue of December 8 for further particula 

January 9, 1912. — Magherafelt. — TrcHnicaL 
Scuoot.—Particulars from Mr. W. D. Cousins, 
County Technical Office, Court-house, Coleraine. 

uaRy 9, 1912. — Spennymoor. — PUBLIC 
Hau, erc.—The Spennymoor U.D.C. invite com- 
petitive plans and designs for a public hall, 
market, and offices, etc. Three premiums are 
ofiered. See advertisement in issue of Decem- 
ber 1 for further particulars. 

JANUsRY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
1251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
frade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

January 81, 1912. — Australia. — DesiGNns FoR 
fepERAL Capita, City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particula See also page 508, 
November 3. 

Ferpruary 3, 1912.—Bolton.—Nurses’ Home ar 
vHE InrIRMARY.—Premiums of 301., 201., and 101. 
Assessor, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A. 


Fesruary 17, 1912. London, 
Orrices.—The Port of London Authority inyite 
preliminary sketch designs for new head offices 


in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
0 as a building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars 

May 1, 1912.—Society of Architects’ Travelling 
Studentship. Design for a Town Hall. 251. 
and medal. 

JULy 1, 1912—Dusseldorf.—A plan for, the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Dave.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING CoLLeGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in Competition News, December 1, page 635. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
mow he sent in. 

DrceMBER 15.— Denby Dale.—-Hovuszs, rrc.— 
Erection of three dwelling-houses and boundary 
walls at Kitchenroyd, Plans seen, and quanti- 
ties from Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Central-buildings, Market-place, Huddersfield. 

December 15.—Dundalk.—Ssop Front, rtc.— 
For new shop front and alterations to premise: 
in Harl-street. Mr. W. 8. Barber, M.R.I.A.1., 
reet, Dundalk, architect. 

ECEMBER 15.—Essex.—Scnoo! 
of: manual cookery and hou 
Tilbury, and erection of a specia 


12 


_htc.—Erection 
wifery centre at 
school at Grays 


Mr. C. M. Shiner, A.R.I.B.A., 
Duke street, Adelphi, W.C 

DeceMBER 15. Penzance. — PaviLion, ETC.— 
For erection of a pavilion and winter garden. 
Plans and conditions and quantities from Messrs. 
Cowell & Drewitt, Lic.R.I.B.A., architects, Len- 
nards-chambers, Penzance. Deposit of 31. 3s. 

DeceMBeR 15.—Pontrhondda.—ENLaRGEMENTS, 
yrtc.—Hrection of a new department and the en- 
Jargement of the existing departments of the 
Council schcol. Plans and specification seen, 
and quantities and tender form from the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. De- 
posit of 21. 2s. 

Decemper 16. — Londonderry. — Watu.—For 
erection of a boundary wall on the Workhouse 
road. Plans and specification from Messrs. 
Robinson & Davidson, A.R.I.B.A., Richmond- 
street, Londonderry. 

DeceMBER 16.—Penzance.—STore 
ing a’ new stores at Causewayhead. 
specifications from Mr. H. Maddern, 
Morrab-road, Penzance. : 

Decemger 16,—Tattenhall.Scuoot.—Brection 
of new Council school. Plans and specifications 
from Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.1.8 A., County Archi- 
tect, Newgate-street, Chester. Quantities on de- 


architect, 10, 


.—For build- 
Plans. and 
architect, 


ll. 
BER 18.—Ashford.—Roor, Erc.—For heat- 
ing of the cloakroom and the erection of a roof 
over portion of open yard to form a cycle shed, at 
the Ashford County School for Girls. Specifica- 


tions by the archite Mr. W H, Robinson, 
se, Westminster, seen at the offices of 
) Technical Institute, Folkestone, 
18. — Beckenham.—Repairs, ETC. 


the "public 
Specifi- 


John A. 


For decoration. and repairs, at 
elementary schools during the holid 
cations and forms of tender from Mr. 
Angeli, Surveyor. Deposit of 1/. 

MBER 18, — Carlisle. — Home, rrc.—For 
erection of nurses’ home and pav 
sumptivyes at Fusehill Workhouse. 

strong, architect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. 

x 18.—Carmarthenshire.—ReEsIDENCE. 
—Hrection of a residence at Newcastle Emlyn. 
Plans and specifications from the architect, Mr. 
F. W. Child, architect and surveyor, Dolaeron, 
Aberayron. 


DecemveR 18.—Durham.—PrintiInG PReMiszs. 
--Brection of new printing premises at Esh Win- 
ning, for Mi . M.D Elliott & Sons. Plans 


and specificati 
Esh Winning 

December 18. —Oldham.—Pavition, Erc.—For 
new pavilion, three tennis cou and draining, 
levelling, and relaying with tu: te for football 
ground, at Netherhey Playing F- Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities and forms.of 
tender from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
D it of 11. Is. 


7s. 
ons at the offices, Durham-road, 


MBER 18. Seacombe. — 8: 
sction of shelter and bowl ho 
combe Recreation und. 
tions from Mr. W. H, Travers, 
Borough Engineer and Surveycr, 18, 
road, Egremont, Wallasey. Deposit 
18. — Warrington 
2 bathroom to No. 
gs seen, and quantities 
Longdin, Borough Engineer 
Borough Engineer and Surveyo: 
DecemBer 19.—Acton.-—Orrice 
tion of i 


LTER, ETC 
, North §. 


Plans and_specifica- 
M.Inst.C.E., 

Falkland- 
of 1. 


f 
and_ Surveyor, 
s Office. 


weighbridge pit 


ti for _erec- 
tion of three dwelling-houses at House 
Industrial School. Plans, specification, and 
eonera conditions of contract from Mr. W. Rush- 
worth 


c 
Siding. Plans and 
Leete, County. Su 
Huntingdon, 
December 19, — Trondon. - R 


pairs and redecoration wo + 1: 

race, and 47, Tanner’s-hill, Devtfor Specifica- 
tions, conditions, and forms of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, New Cross-road, 


S.H. 
D ARTMENT.—-For 
Brink MA 
h € ] h 1 and Equit- 
Co-operative Socicty. Ltd, Quantities from 
8 Taylor, General Secretary. on deposit of 
6d. a Wrathmell & 
kshaw, uildings, St. 
square, Stockport. 
DEC MBER 20. — Bradford. — Swircn-room.— 
Hrection of a switch-room and an air filtration 
chamber at Blectricity Works and erecting the 


able 
M 


constructional iron and steel work for the builds 
ings. Specifications, conditions, quantities, and 
forms oi tender from Mr. 'l'. Roles, City Hlec: 
trical Engineer and Manager, Electricity Offices) 
Town Hall, Bradford. Deposit of 1. 1s. 

_Decemper 20. — Caerphilly. — Houses.—Eree- 
tion of eighteen houses on the ‘lir Merchant 
Estate Plans and_ specifications from Messrs, 
TT. E. Richards & Kaye, architects, Pontypridd 
and Cardiff, 

Decemser 20.— Cobholm Island. — ScHoou.— 
Erection of @ new. boys’ school at Cobholm 
Island. Plans, specification, and conditions of 
contract seen, and quantities from the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth, 

DecemBer 20. — Desborough. — Worxs.—For 
provision and laying of cast-iron pipes and 
valves, providing and fixing pumping machinery 
and fencing, and the building of a storage tank, 
engine-house, collecting drain, etc Drawings 
from the engineers, Messrs. Everard, Son, & 
Pick, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. Quantities om 
deposit of 2l. 2: 

DecEMBER — Dunfermline 
For buildings proposed to be erected on the site 
on Halbeath-road, opposite Garvock | Farm 
Plans from the architect, Mr. R H. Motion, 39, 
Bridge-street, Duniermline, and quantities on de- 

1 


posit o 

* DECEMBER 21.— London, W .— DEEPENING 

Wett.—The St. Pancras Guardians invite ten- 

ders for deepening well at Workhouse, King’s- 

road, N.W.—See advertisement in this issue for 

further particular: 
DeceMBER 21. 


Bui.pines,— 


reharris.—ALTERATIONS.—Fo} 


various alterations to Newport House, for 
Messrs. the Treharris Workmen’s Co-operative 
Si ty. Plans and specification from Mr 
we liam Dowdeswell, M.S.A., architect, Tre 
narri 


DrcemBer 22.—Birmingham.—Susway.— Com 
struction of a subway at Birmingham new Pareel 
Office. Drawings, specification, and a copy @| 
the conditions and form of contract with Mr. J 
Tosh, H.M. Office of Works, Pinfold-street, Bir 
mingham. Quantities and forms of tender, of 
deposit of 11. 1s., from the Secretary, H.M. Offices 
of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. 

De BER —Henfryn, Wales.—Hovss, ET 
—Brection of a new farm-heuse and_ building: 
forming a new homestead, and additions am 
alterations to the existing dwelling-house amt 
puildings. Plans, specifications, and form 0 
tender from Mr. P. Wilson-Jones, F.A.I., Count 
Agent, Newtown. 


DECEMBER — Milborne St. Andrew. = 
ALTERATIO: — For alterations to the Count 
» Home Industrial School. Plans, specifiea 

s, and forms of tender from Mes: Pletcher 


Son, & Brett, Wimbor: 
December 22,—Yeovil.—Appiv10ns.—For addi 
tions and alterations tc the Church of Englamt 
Schools, West Coke and _ specification 
with Mr. Arthur J. Pictor, A.R.I.B.A., architect 
Bruton, Somerset. 
SCEMBER 23. — Hounslow. — Hosprrat.—Bo 
ion of a new hospital and other work 4@ 
Staines-road. Drawings, specifications, and for 
of contract seen, and quantities and form of ten 
der from Mr. H. R. Peake, 213, High-street 
Hounslow, on deposit of 11. 1s. 
— Huddersfield.__Dwetiincs= 
hirty-cight workmen’s tenemen 
Wakefield-road, Moldgreen Plan 


M.Inst.C.E 
reeb, 


—Macciesfield.—Hom _—Fo 
erection at the Workhouse of a nurses’ home 
mortua and on of the infirmary 
Drawines and specifications seen, and quantitie 


from WM S. ttaker & Bradburn, 19, Kin 
Edward-street, Macclesfeld, on deposit of 11. 18 

DECEMBER 2 Horsham. — Apprrions.—Kt 
ons and additions to the Grammar Schoo 
specifications, and. conditions of contrat 


Plans, 
seen, and quantities and form of tender from M 


County_Edue 
High-stree 


Haydn P. Roberts. A R.I.B.A., 
tion Architect, Thurloe House, 
Worthing, on deposit of 1%. 1s. 

DEcEM 26.—Storrington.—Appitrons.—E 
alterations and additions to the Council schoo 
Plans and conditions of contract séen, and spee 
fication and form of tender from Mr. Haydn J 
Roberts, A.R.I:B-A., County Education Ard 
tect. Thurloe Ho High-street, Worthing, © 
denosit of 11. 1s. 

December 28. — Birkdale. — Pavition, 
Erection of caretaker’s lodge cket pavili¢ 
and bowls house. Plans. dra and speel 
cation seen, and quantities at the Town Ha 
Birkdale. - Deposit of 10s. Mr, J. F. Keele 
Clerk of the Council, Clerk’s Office, Town Ha 
Birkdale. 


DECEMBER I5, IgII.] 


BUILDING—coninuen. 
Whe date given at the commencement of each 
\ragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
je names of those willing to submit tenders, 
‘ay be sent in. 
IDECEMBER 30. 
ection of 


— Birmingham. 
an extension to 


station in 


jrester-street, Aston. Quantities, on deposit of 
} -2s., from the Quantity Surveyor, Mr. 
Jaristopher Silk, 383, Newhall-strect, Birming- 
jm, ‘the drawings seen at the offices of the 
Ichitects, Me Arthur Harrison & Cox, 
jpuncil Ghambe: 169, Colmore-row, Birming- 
m. 

JANUARY 2, 1912. — West Hartlepool. 
Ay.—For the laying of about 1} miles equivalent 


jgle tra of tramway. Plans and conditions 
jen, and specification and CUR RS on deposit 

1l. 1s., from Mr. ‘. Dennis, 
Borough Municipal 


heffield.—TrLrzpHone Ex- 
issioners of H.M. Works 
iblic Buildings invite tenders for erection 
terclifie, Shetfield, mew Telephone Exchange. 
ie advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ulars. 
January 5, 1912.—Barking.—Scuoot.—The 
jarking Town Education Committee invite ten- 
irs for an elementary school in Ripple-road. 
© advertisement in this issue for further 
rticulars. 
ANUARY 5, 1912.—Breconshire.—AITERATIONS, 
¢.—For the following works, for the Brecon- 
lire Education — Committee :—Crickhowell 
puncil School, erection of new cloakrooms and 
ferations to existing building; Llanganten 
puncil School, addition of new classroom, new 
bakrooms, etc., and alterations to existing 
lilding; Talgarth Councii School, erection of 
jw girls’ cloakroom and other woz 
pst, Surveyor to the Breconsh re Educa 
pnimittee, County Hall, Brecon. 
January 5, 1912. —. Edenbridge. — SPECIAL 
[Bsects Buitpinc.—The Kent Education Com- 
littee invite tenders for special subjects build- 
g.. See advertisement in this issue for further 
itticulars. 
JANuARY 5, 1912.—Portsmouth.—Post-orrice 
‘TENSIO} he Commissioners of H,.M. Works 
id Public Buildings invite tenders for demoli- 
yn of old premises and extension of Head Post: 


tion 


ice, See advertisement in this issue for 
ther particulars. 
| JANUARY 5, 1912.—Welling, Kent.—ScHoor.— 


ie Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
ff new Council school at (Bexley) Welling. 
je .advertisement in this issue for further 
rticulars. 
January 6, 1912. — Guildford. — Corraces.— 
5 cnvate tenders for erection of 
See advertise- 
put in this issue for rae particulars. 
JANUARY 6, 1919. — Mancheste: \CHOOL.— 


le Manchester Education Committee invite ten- 


cottag: 


irs for a new school of domestic economy. See 
ivertisement in this issue for further par- 
julars. 

Wanvary 6, 1912—-Pontardawe.—- 

jsaL_ ~=Worxs.—Construction of | s 

hks, screening chamber, detritus_ tanks, 

hks, circular percolating filters, humus Scie 
id the levelling and laying-out of land at the 
|tfall, etc. Plans seen, and quantities, con- 


‘om the Engineer, 


ions, and form of tender 
Pontar- 


f. John Mor 
we, on depos i 

January 8, 1912.—Loose, Kent.—ScHoon.— 
le Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
f new Council school. See advertisement in 
'\s issue for further particular: 
Wanuary 8, 1912. Pembroke. -—— ScHoot.—For 
fetion of a new Council school at St. Ishmaels. 
lawings and specifications from the architect, 


-chambers, 


}. D. E. Thomas, 17, Victoria-place, Hayerford- 
st. 

January 10, 1912.~Camber-wvell- —-Ex Tension 
WorxHouse.—The Camberwell Guardians in- 


fe tenders for erection of additional accommo- 
tion f for nurses at the Workhouse in Constance- 
» S.E. ee advertisement in this issue for 
fther particular: 
} JANUARY 11, 1912—ast Elloe. 
le East Elloe R.D.C.. invite tenders for the 
Fetion of cottages within certain parishes. See 
kertisement in this issue for further pa 
ular 


Corraces. 


THE BUILDER; 


January 11, 1912.—FPakenham.—Scunoot, prc.- 
Erection of new school and erection of cookery 
and manual instruction rooms. Mr. H. J. Green, 
architect, Castle- ee ow Norwich Quantities 
on_ deposit of 1. 

January 11, 1912. — London. — Scuoot. 
tion of a new County High School for Gicls 
rch-hill, Walthamstow, Essex Plans and 
fications by the architect, Mr. ©. J. Dawson, 

B.A. lane Cranbrook-road, Ilford, Essex. 

* January 11, 1912.—Walthamstow.—Scnoot. 
—The Walthamstow Higher Education Sub- 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of a new 
County High School for 300 girls. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
* JANUARY 15, 1912.—Stratford.—Appirrons, 
ETG., TO Scroor s.—The West Ham Education 
Committee invite tenders for alterations and 
additions to Colegrave-road. and  Water-lane 
schools. See advertisement in this for 
further particulars. 

JANUARY 18, 1912. — Halifax.—W ork 
sion of, the sludge-pressing works, ¢ 
lime-mixing plant, etc., at the Sewage Disposal 


issue 


Works, Copley. Plans and. specifications seen, 
and forms of tender from Mr. James Lord, 
M.Inst.C.B., Borough Engineer, Town Hall; 
Halifa Deposit of 101. 

No Dare, — Addlestone. — Atrerations.—For 
alterations at Addlestone. Quantities, form of 


tender, etc., from Mr. Henry J. Brookes, Secre- 
tary, Prin: Mary Village Homes, Addlestone. 

No Dare. — Earlsheaton.—Hovssr: 
of'four houses at Bank Top. Plans and quanti- 
ties from Messrs, John Barton & Son, architects 
and surveyors, Halifax-road, Dewsbury. 

No Dart.—Keighley.—Hxrenstons.—For exten- 
sions to the Technical Institute. Quantities 
from Messrs. W. H. & A. Sugden, architects, 
North-street, Keighley. 

No Dare. — Laisterdyke.—Hovuses.—Erection 
of five houses and a stable in Broad-lane, Laister- 
eve Apply Gillam, Hammerton-street, Brad- 
ford. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


December 20.—South Shields.—-Pirinc, erc.— 
For erection of suction and delivery piping for 
one centrifugal pump, steam piping to turbine 
separator, injection to and discharge from con- 
denser, and alterations on existing piping con- 
sequent upon the installation of the foregoing. 
Specification, conditions, and drawings from Mr 
J. H. Cawthra, M.inst.E.E., A M.Inst.M.E., 
Borough Electrical South Shields. 
Deposit of 10s. 6d. 

December 21. — Manchester. — Hearne. —For 


Engineer, 


fixing low-pressure heating appara at the 
Gibbon-street Municipal School, lans 
and quantities at the Education Offices, Deans- 
gate, Manchester, on deposit of 11. 

Decemser 25. — Glasgow.—Brioces.—For the 


renewal of the superstructures of five under- 
bridges on the Balerno and Wilsontown branches, 


tor the Caledonian Railway Company Drawings 
at the office of the Company's, Engineer, 
Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. Specification 


and schedule on Aeposit of 2. 

January 5, 1912. — Cardigan _—Brince.—Bree- 
tion of a culvert bridge and wing walls at Aber- 
porth. Plans and specifications at the Clerk’s 
Office, Quay-street, Cardigan. Mr. David Davies, 
Clerk to the Council. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
— Settle. 


.—For paint- 


Batty pecifica- 
. Charlesworth’s, 

EMBER 18. — Ashton-under-Lyne.—Paint- 
~For the painting, ete: of 
Charlestown, Christ Churcl ” Gatefield, 
and Holy Trinity Schools. S$ ations at the 
Education Office, Mr. J Veal, Borough 

Comptroller, Town Hall, Ashton-vnder-Lyne. 

DECEMBER 18.—East _Ham.—DrmMoririon- 

+ Ham Education Committee invite 

or the demolition of the old vicar: 


building, and for removal of the old materi 
See advertisement in this ue for further 
particulars. 

DecemBer, 18. Plymouth.—Paintinc.—For 
de painting work at the Hele’s Char 
shouses, Prince Rock. Mr. W. H. Dav: 

to the Managers, G vbank-road, Ply- 


12, 


* Decemper 19.— Dartford. — Iron anp Woop 
Fencinc.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board in- 
yite separate tenders for supply and delivery of 
iron and wood fencing materials. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
December 20, — Canterbury.— Pamntinc —For 
distempering, painting, ete, at the city police- 
station. Particulars from Mr. A, © Turley, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, Guildhall-street, 
Canterbury. 
December 20.— Harrogate.—Partine, Erc.— 
For cclouring, painting, whitewashing, etc., at 
the Royal Bath Hospital and Peo Con- 
scent Home, Harrogate. Mr. B. Shaw, Secre- 


* JANUARY 6, 1912. — Manchester. — Rep anp 
Burr Trrra-Corra. — ‘the Manchester Education 
Committee invite tenders for supply of red and 
buff terra-cotta. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


BeR 16.—Chorlsy.—Mains.—For laying of 
ron water-mains, with valves, hydrants, 
Particulars, on deposit of 1., from’ Mr. A. 
. Surveyor, 9, Hizh-street, Chorley. 

MBER 16.-Hayward’s Heath. —Marerzat. 
~-For supply of broken granite and flints. Par 
ticulars and forms of tender from Mr, A. 
Macarthur, C.H., Surveyor, Council Offices, Hay- 
ward’s Heath. 

Decemser 16. — Totnes.—Foorparas, or 
erecting and forming fences, forming Lois 
and other works in connexion with the cemetery 
extension, Plans and_specifications from the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. W. F, Tollit. 

December 18. — Blackpool. — Srreers—For 
sewering and forming private streets. Plans 
and specification with Mr. J. S. Brodie, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. Quantities on 
deposit of 11. 

December 18. — Blackrock. —Roapway.—For 
widening roadway at Temple Hill and at Rose- 


@ 


field.. Plans and specifications at ake Town 
Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Blackrock. RE. 
Heron, Town. Clerk. 

December 18. — Glasgow. — Srreers. — For 


paving Fisher-street and M‘Intosh-street with tar 
macadam. Specifications and forms of tender at 
the Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street. 
Mr. A. W. Myles, Town Clerk. 

Decemeber 18.—Guildford.—Roap.—For the ex- 
tension of Cline-road. Plans_and Cees 
seen, and form of tender from Mr. G. Mason, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Tae 

DECEMBER is. — Thurstonland. — Main.—For 
laying cast-iron water main from Lydgate to 
Thurstonland. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect and Surveyor, 3, Market- 
place, Huddersfield. 

Decemper 20.—Barlestone.—Srnwer.—For pro- 
viding and laying earthenware socket pipe sewer. 


Plans and specifications from Mr. W. M. Sykes, 
Surveyor, Ibstock. 
_DecemBerR 22.—Reading.—Sewer.—For laying 


er in Basingstoke-road. Drawing and 
cation seen, and forms of tender from, Mr. 
John Bowen, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

DEcEMBER _28.—Newmains. — Dramace.—For 
the construction of a sewerage system and sewage 
purification works. Plans seen, and specification 
from Mr. W. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., District 
CEES, Dis: niet Offices, Hamilton. Deposit of 


DecemBer 30. — Derby. — Srone.—Supply of 
breken stone. Form of tender and conditions 
contract from Mr. J. W. Horton, A.M.Inst.C. 
County Surveyor, County Offices, St. Mar 
gate, Derby. 

JaNuaRy 1, 1912. 
Supply cf broken 
sand Forms of 
Hawkins, County 
Reading. 

January 15, 1912. — Gloucester. — Sronz.— 

Supply of stone for use on main roads. Forms 
of tender from Mr. BH. §. Sinnott, M.Inst.C.E., 
County Surv ae Hall, Gloucester. 
%* January 1 - Tottenham. — Unvrr- 
GROUND Conv -The Tottenham U.D.C. 
e tenders rection of an underground 
convenience in Rruce Grova. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


Berkshire. — Marrriats. 
road materials, gravel, and 
tender from Mr. J, Fred. 


Surveyor, The Forbury, 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


LAND, FULHAM, 8.W.— 


sELHOLD BUILDING 


At the Mart 


ntinued from page 


} M. E. Saglio. 
[. Edmond Saglio, member of the Académie 
[Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and, until 1903, 


BITUARY 


lector of the Cluny Museum, died in Paris, 
}d eighty-thre ars, on December 8. With 
Daremberg began, in, about 1870, his 
at wo “Dictionary of Greek and 


man He was director of the 
delins factory, and afterwards Conservator 
the Department of Medieval Sculpture in 
Louvre. x 


Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, 


The Vewcastle Chronicle records the death, 


at his residence, Harewood-grove, Darlington, 
of Mr. George Gordon Hoskins. The deceased 
gentleman, who had attained the age of 


seyenty-four, retired from practice in 1907, 
succeeded by his brother, Mr. Walter H 

kins, and latterly he had been in 
indifferent health. Mr, Hoskins’ chief 

v perhaps was the Middlesbrough 
Municipal Buildings and Town Hall, which 
were erected in 1883 and 1884, at a cost of 


By whom Offered. z 


120,0007. 
the Queen Elizabeth 


At Darlington some of his works are 
rammar School, the 
Library, the hospital 


Public 


Edward Pe. 


and dispensary, and the fever hospital. He 
also designed’ the Hartlepools. Exchange at 
West Hartlepool. Amongst his other works 


are cemetery chapels and “churches at Darling- 
ton and South Stockton. Mr. Hoskins was 
the eldest son of the late Capt. Francis 
Hoskins, of the 1st Royals, his mother being 
Julia, second daughter of Mr. William Hill. 
of Temple House, near Portsmouth. Educated 
at private schools in London and Paris, 
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Mr. Hoskins entered upon the profession of 
architect by becoming a pupil of Mr. W. D. 
Koll, of Westminster. He went, in 1864, to 
Darlington, where his abilities found early 
ition, and his work is to be found in 
every part of the dist ict. Tt, 

numerous mansions and villa residence 
among his other erections may ‘be mentioned 
banks at Bishop Auckland, Sunderland, 
Middlesbrough, Barnard Castle, and Thirsk. 
Mr. Hoskins was appointed a’ Darlington Bor- 
ough Magistrate in 1892, and he was elected 
to the County Bench in 1908. THe-was for some 
years Chairman of the Borough | Licensing 
Commit: For a considerable period he w 
a member of the Darlington Town Council. 


oe 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


26,394 of 1910.—John Hutton: Gully grid. 

27.032 of 1910.—Robert Thomson and William 
Affleck Thomson: Ferro-concrete floors. 

27,373 of 1910.—George Hatton: Bar for use 
in reinforced concrete. 7 

97,374 of 1910.—George Hatton: Reinforced 
conerete. 

27.653 of 1910.—Vittorio Storti: Method of 
and apparatus for reproducing solids, statuary, 
and the like. 

98.838 of 1910.—Frederick Bath Burley and 
Ernest Jones: Combination ranges, coppers, 
and baths. 

1,168 of 1911.—R. Waygood & Co. and Henry 
Cecil Walker: Lifts and hoists. 


2,942 of 1911.—William Anderson: Siphon 
cisterns. i 
7,185 of 1911—Francis Henry Crittall: 


Manufacture of metal casements. 
13.956 of  1911.—Ferdinand 
Hollow building blocks. 


ee ee 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
December 1.—By Harry Bar 


Burchartz : 


Bedford.—1] and 13, Denmark. £500 
December 4.—By Foster & CRANE 
Hanwell.—Deans-rd., fg. rents 101. 10s., 
sion in 98 y 230 
West Balix 
reversion in 98 340 
Leeland-ter.,f 345 
By Locxine & Wanker. 
Clapton.—1 and 2, Heyworth-rd. 850 
By Humeere & Fur. 
Warcop,Westmorland.—Tarn Moor F: 
2x, 35p,f.ande. 682 


By Franx Lroyp & Sons. 
Broomhall, Cheshire. — Baddington 
1,908 acres, f. 


Brougham-st., f.g. rents 441. 10s., rever: 
in 50 to 56 y: . 907 


370 
537 
455 
Tottenham. 
sion in 68 yrs. . ; aia 110 
December 6.—By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper. 
Beckenham, Kent.— (even), Mack- 
enzie-rd., u.t. 88 y 16s. 700 
Tottenham 
Gy( iis eeireeeeeee 340 
By Epwin Fox, 
& Bavp, 
Limehouse —12, Loc 
Al., y.r. 261. 165 
By Hearn, Broox, & Snraru. 
Norwood.—18, Becondale-rd., u.t. 44 yrs 
8l., y.r- 301. 5 100 
350 
52h 
435 
425 
205 
265, 
475 
Bristol.—Sneyd-par! 
in 944 yrs. 2,250 
700 
and 4a, 3r. 10 p 1,300 
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By Mappison, Mixes, & Mappison. 
Belton, Suffolk.—Eight cottages, f. 
Burgh Castle, Suffolk.—Post Office, f. 

December 7.— & T. Moore. 
Minori 1. 
Leyton.— 

603 


Birkbec! 
BL cl 


9 BT Oly 


480 
609 
140 
250 
470 
By Marx Lrexn & Son. 
3, Lyal-rd., u.t 3! 
2,890 
190 
785 
520 
300 
111. 16s 225 
Teddington —Br 
sion in 82 y 1,915 
wood.—Lang 
ss ? 1,360 
on in 90 465 
rents 201., 7 
sion in 400 
Tottenha 
reversion in 8. 710 
Decembe 
East Ham.—76, Ruskin-ay , f., w.r. 241, 14s.. 180 
By Haminron & Co. 
59 to 79 (odd), S 
AOL, w.r. 1571. 6 200 
By ALrrep Squim: 
Regent-st.—4l, Li 
100 
St. 
5 950 
By Saver, Wattrock & C 
Carshalton, Surrey.—4, North-st., f., p. ... 400 
ym, Burn, & Coorzr 
ews-rd., fe. rents 54l., rever- 
1,120 
430 
Milton-gr., f 150 
Rupert: 140 
Shepher< 
rever 1,731 
Enfield. 
1,280 
135 


Pimlico.—Sutherland. 
sion in 


Suther .. fg. rents 271., reversion in 


. - 1,120 
freehold 


ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f, for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.2. for per annum: yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


—__» @--_—_ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should. be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

‘We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

_All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 


proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 


* All these applications are in the’ stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any rmapokinatt een cruel compen wou will always be 
accep’ ‘or publication by the Editor, whether the; 
have been formally asked for or not. sae 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 


*,* Our aim in this li possible, th 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fac 
which should he remembered by those who make use o 
this information, 


BRICKS, &e. 4 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 
Best Stocks... 
Picked Stocks for Facings . 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£8. d. 
110 6 


Fletitons............ 
Best Fareham 
Red ... ' 0 
Best Red Pressed. 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 


Guazep Bricks— 

Best White, 

Ivory, and Salt 
Gizd.Str'teh’rs 117 
Headers ............ 10 17 
Quoins,Bullnose, 
and 4} in, Flats 1417 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 17 6 
0: 


Second Quality £1 1 


312 


Double Headers 13 17 | 
One Side and two ; 
Ends . 17:17 | 


Two Sides and 
one End......... 18 17 | 
Splays & Squints 16 7 | 


Cx 


Js. per 1000 less than best, 


Thames and Pit Sand . 
Thames Ballast . 

Best Portland Cement 
Best Ground Blue Lias 0 ” 


Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of th 
ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime . 188, 0d, per yard delivered 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton at rly dpi 


a. } 
6 9 per yard, delivered 
SiO ies S 


0 per ton, Ss 
» 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 

Barx Sronz—delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depét... re 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Eims 
Depot a 


Portianp Sronx (20 ft. ayerage)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road_waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf... : 

White Basebed, delivered on road. waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, o} 
Pimlico Wharf ... oe 2 


Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depdt. 
s. d. 8. 

Ancaster in blocks.. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue .......,. 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield 


8. d 
1 6 


Darley Dale in Freestone ........, 
blocks . 24 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Cor Stone 

blocks ... shieheed 

Yorx Sronr—Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. ¢ 
Scappled random blocks .. - QI 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
6 in. sawn two sidés landings to sizes’ (under 


in. 
1} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditt 


Harp Yorx— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks 3 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft, 
super.) .... 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto . 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, self-faced random flags . 


orwn 


SLATES. 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
£34 I. In. £ a 
20x 10bestEur’ka 
unfading green re y 


In. In. 
20x10 best blue 

Bango 3. 13 
20x12 ditto ...... 13 17 
20x 10 Ist quality 

ditto. 130 
20x12 ditto WT. 13 15 
168 ditto : 
22x10 best blue 

Portmadoe...... 1 
168 ditto 


20x12 ditto . 

18x10 ditto | 

16x8 ditto. 

20 x 10 permanent 
green 

18x10 ditto 

16x8 ditto. 


AR COS 2m 


TILES. 
At Bailway Depot. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roof- 
img (per 1000) ...... 42 
Hip and Valley 


om 
Best ‘ Hartshill” 
rand, pla sand- 
faced (per 1000)... 50 


(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 
Best Broseley (per 1000) ... as 
1000) .. 50 0  Do.Ornamental (per ~ 
Do. Ornamental(per 1000) 50 
1000) 52 6 4 
Hip Valley (per do: } 3 
(per doz.) 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley) 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled (per 1000). 4 
(Bdw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 
Do. Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 
1000) .... 60 0 Hip (per doz,)... 
Hip (per doz,)... 4 0 Valley (per doz.) 3 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 vu 
WwooD. 


Buripine Woop. At per standard, 


Deals: best3in. by llin.and4in, £ s, d, £s 
by 9 in. and 11in. .1400., 1500 
Deals: best 3 by 9 .. .1310 0 ., 410 
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WOOD (Continued). 
[Bur:p1Ne Woop (Continued). ° At per standard, 


}ttens: best 2tin, by 7 in. and £ 8, 4. £s. a, 
)) Sin, and3in, by7in,andSin. 1110 0 1210 0 
ittens: best 24 by GandS8by6... 010 0 — less than 


7 in, and 8 in. 


10 , 1s) thn ue 


als: seconds . 
tte: 


econds 010 
910 0 ww» 10 10 0 
tin. by 44 in, aidan by5in. 900... 1000 
reign Sawn Boards— 
| in, and 1} in. by 7 in............. 010 0 more than 


besten 
fin... 100 


):timber: best middling’ Danzig At per load of, 50 up 
jr Memel (average shecihon tion) peeoEL| 
seconds 

‘small tim’ 

{mall timber (6 i: a to 8 i im) 
‘swedish balks .. 

fate -pine timber (80 ft. average) 


| JomeRs’ Woop, 
hite Sea: first yellow deals, 
| $in. by 11 in. 24 10 
| 3in, by 9 in. 
) Battens,2}in.and 3in, by 
Jecond yellow deals in, belli . 19 0 
3in, by 9in. 18 0 

i Battens,24in, and3in.by7 in. 14 0 
Vhird yellow deals, 3 in, 

| lin, and ¢ 
|| Battens,23 in.and 3 in, 
fersburg : i yellow deals, 
) 3in, by 11 in, 21 
} Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
| Battens ... 
Jecond yellow deals, 3 in. by 


lin. 0 0 
4} Do. 3 in. by 9 i 0 0 
| Battens ... 0 0 
Jhird yellow deals, 0) 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 0 0 
| Battens ......... 0 0 
lite Sea and Petersburg— 
jist white deals, 3 in, a llin. 15 0 0 0 
” 3 in. by 9in, 14 0 0 0 
} Battens sense 0 0 
gcond white deals, Sin. byllin. 14 0 0 0 
3 in. by9in. 13 0 0 0 
1 0 0 
One BL 0150 
0 100 
low Pine—First, regular sizes a 00 upwards, 
jddments . 00 
‘beonds, regular sizes 00 o 
ddments . 00 ” 
ai Pine—Planks per ft. cube, 013 16)... 0) 5, 0 
jzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
varge, ad tt. cnbe 030. 39 
fnall Om2iGmr 0 26 
| ea Oak itis pe OC Sao 60 


Wainscot Oak, per ft. ang a 


|, Mahogany—Houndras, Ta: 


tbasco, per ft. super.asinch.. 0 010 ., 0 1 1 
lected, Figury, per ft. super ; 
fasinch . ran Ogee 
) Walnut, 
(super. as inch . a uk 
‘x, per load . ae 2200 
rican Whitewood  planis, 
iper ft. cube . = a ONi0) 
bared Flooring, ete, square, 
‘un. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
jshot.. OHS Gi Only: 
‘n, by Tin. yellow, planed and 
‘matched Ore OLS, 
in, by 7 in. 
matched (yp LW) 
Jn. by 7 in. white, planed and 
phot... 0120... 014 6 
Jn, by 7 in. white, planed and 
|matched. O12 Gir Oblow0, 
jin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
\natched. 01 0.. 016 6 
In. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
hind beaded or V- piomed Gedss OATS OF ee Osi 6) 
jn. by 7 in. » 014 0... 018 6 
mn, by 7in. white » ” 0:10—0...;. OAT 0 
| » by 7 i in, ” 012 9 015 0 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 


ordinary £5. a. £3. d. 
100) 800 
0-10-00 
Van 1B 
les, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
ty sections 0... 100 0 
Th Plates 0 i) 910 0 
fron Columns & Stanchions, 
Iuding ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 
METALS. 
Per ton, in Tondon, 
5 £2s.a 25, a 
amon Bars .. . 8100... 906 
Hfordshire Crown Bars, good 
herchant quality 950 
dfordshire “ Mar! 010 = 
id Steel Bars 815 950 
lop Iron, basis pric 95 910 0 
» ” Galvanise 17 0 = 


*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Tron Black— 


linary sizes to Bp £. 915 0 - 
be ” 4g 1015 0 — 
= 36 aS 12 5 0 - 


Tron, Galvanised, 
Hinary sizes, 6 tt By 2 ft, to 
ft, t0 20g... 


| 


6 10 
[Tron, Galvanised: “flat, best quality 
inary sizes to 20 g. 
» ” ee 2 g. and 24 g. 18 28 0 
) » 26 g. serve 20. 0 


Vi 
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METALS (Continued). 

Tron (Continued)— Pex ton, in London, 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. d. £5. d. 
Ordinary sizes, Git, to 88. 20g. 1410 0. 

» "Bg and 2g. 14.15 0 


26 g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 ti ‘by Bt 
to 3 ft, to 20 g. and thicker.. 
IBD Soft Se Sheets, 2g. &24 
» 268... 


Wee 


olll 


Cut) Nails, Bi in. to 6 in. Ae kl 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, M28 
s. d. 
Lxap—Sheet,English, 41b, andup % (A Ai een, - 
Pipe in coils LON 7a G) se == 
Soil pipe .. 22 17 g ae = 
Compo pipe 22:17 - 
Zixc—Sheet— Tn casks of to owt. 
Vielle Montagne .. 10 - 
Silesian .. — 
Zine, in bundles, 1 
Copprr— 
Strong Sheet _ 
Thin » - 
Copper nails - 
Copper wire =- 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet, = 
Thin wa = 
Tin—English Ing = 
Sorper—Plimbers — 
‘Tinmen’s = 
Blowpipe = 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 02, thirds 23d. 26 oz. fourths .. 33d, 
» fourths 13d. 32 oz. thirds. 5d, 
21o0z. thirds. 3d. » fourths 43d. 
» fourth: ness ORCL, Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d, 
26 oz. thirds, 4 » 21 oz. 44d. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
i, Hartley’s . 2d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
fics . ad, ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 
4 ” 26d, anic,Arctic,Muffied, 
and’ Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white. ha. 
Ditto,” tinted 5d, 
* Not less than three crates, 
OILS, &e. £5. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 
” ” » in barrel; ” 03 
ate ay » in drums . ” 03 
Boiled ,, » in barrel ” 03% 
” ” » in drums » 0 3 
Turpentine in barrels i" 0 211 
» in drums (ih ase al 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 25 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry ” 22:10 0 
Best TtneeedO) percwt. 010 0 
Stockholm Tar .., per barrel 112 0 


VARNISHES, ke. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 
Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale ile 
Fine Extra Hard Gharch. Oak, 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches .. 

Fine Elastic ‘Garriage 
Superfine Pale Elastic Garriage 
Fine Pale Maple 

Finest Pale Durable Gopal 
Extra Pale French Oil 


Per gallon, 


eo 


Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan... 

Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black . 
Knotting .. 
French and 
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eer 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 


should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BARGOED.,- 
goed, for Mrs. Coe, Hengoed. 
architect, Hengoed :— 

E. James, Hengoed* 


-For alterations to two shops at Bar- 
Mr. H. 


Gabe Jones, 


- £208 


BRADFORD.—Vor erect ension to photo 
works, Idle-road. 5 estley, M.S.A., 
architect, 4, Bertram-road, Manningham? Bradford, 
Quantities by the architect : 
Masons: 0. Booth & Son, Great Horton, 
Bradford* 
Joiner; W. Whittield, 37; Kirkgat 
Slater: . Thornton, Shipley* 
Plasterers: J. & W. Bates, 761, 
road, Bradford? 
Plumber and Gla 
Bradford* 
Painter: W. 
Manningham* 
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BUCKNAMLI..—For extensions to the hospital. Mr. 
E, Jones, architect, 10, Albion-stveet, Hanle 
Grants 800 
Colley & 
J. Walters & Co. 
J. Cooke 
A. E. Chatfield .. 
G. Ellis... 
T. Godwin : 
W. Sherratt, ...... 
J. W. Broadhurst 


Tompkinson 
Bettelley ... 
» M. Sambrook 
. Cornes & Son... 
Bennett Bros., 
Burslem* ........ 


3,250 0 


CAERPHILLY.—F 
houses near Ponty; 
architect and 


erection of twenty, or more, 
indy Hotel. Mr. H. Gabe Jones, 
urveyor, Hengoed :— 


Davies Bro £4,569 | H, P. Jones , 

F. Rees & C 4,372 | GQ. Harr 3,800 
T, Rossiter, jur 4,300 | D. Thomas & Son, 
Hamilton & Millard 4,240] Lianbradach* ...,.. 3,695 
J. Lewis & Sons ...... 4,160 


CHILDREY.—For Council 
Education Committee ;— 


school, for Berkshire 


G. Wl. Wheeler | 1 0 

EH. C. Hughes | 1 0.0 i} 

G. Elms . | 1,4 00 0 
1 


oil 10 


90418 1 | 2290 0 5 


812 12 9 


{Recommended for acceptance. 


FOLKESTONE.—For extension and alterations at 
the public baths, Foord-road, for the Corporation of 


Folkestone. Mr. A, E, Nichols, M.Inst.0.H., Borough 
Engineer :-— 
F. OW. & J. Clark, Radnor Park-road, 


Folkestone* 
[Five other tender 


. £293 


received, ] 


HERMITAGE.—For Council School, for Berkshire 
Education Committee :— 


Main ‘Total, 


£ sd. s. 
A. J. Chive 1,654 00 00 
Hoskins Bros. 1,564 10 0 00 
Treasure Bros.... | 1,479 9 3 Fan, 
Collier & Cate; 1,418 00 00 
_ ltd. | | 
a. C. Hughes 1,350 00 2,480 0 0 
H. Baker & Son 1,352 6 7 Bae Il 10 
Bosher & Son 1,344 10 7 10 2 
G. Elms . 1,336 0 0 | 2,349 0 0 
A.Cox,Abingdong | 1,340 0 0 | 2,341 13 0 


{ Recommended for acceptance, 


KIDSGROVE-—Forerection ee etbodit 


Church, Ball's Bank. Me 

architects, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent :— 

©. Cornes & Son. ...... £359 | T. Goodwin... .. 

T., Godwin 858 | C. Smith & S 

W. Rodger 825 | Bennett Bros... 7 
808 | G. Goodwin, Tunstall* 720 
800 


LEEDS.—For painting the exterior of properties 


owned by the Development Committee. Mr, W. 'T. 
ashire, City Engineer, Leec 
Rutevior of Property in York-street and Yard, 
Purdy-court, Lambs-court, et 
J. Blackburn, Leeds* 0 
Exterior of Property in Bri 
J. Blackburn, Leeds* 0 
Exterior of Property in Templar-court and Moscow- 


strdet, ete. 

W. Wheelhouse, Leeds* 
Exterior of Property in Hig 

W. Wheelhouse, Leeds* 


LEYTONSTONE.—For the erection of a new police- 
station at Leytonstone. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F.R.1 B.A 
Architect, Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police 
New Scotland-yard, S.W. Quantities by 


good, Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adelphi-t 
W.C 


F. J. Coxhead. 
Grover & Son 
Patman & Fothe 
ingham ....., 


‘A, Pairhead & Sox 
W.Moss & Sons, Ltd. 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd... 
W. J. Maddison 


LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Cormont- 
road school, Brixton, for the London County Council :— 
Rice & Son £6,018 0 0) W. Akers & Co., 

Courtney & Fai Ltd. £5,435 0 0 
hair, Ltd. . 


J. Pp 06 
G 00 

W. King & Son 

J.Appleby&Sons 5,510 0 0 5,256 0 0 


[The Architect’s esti 
tender 


ate, comparable with the 
is £5,439. ] 


CHISWICK.—For the making up of Sharon-road, Ch 
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iswick, for the Chiswick Urban District Council. Mr. 


Eaward Willis, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and 8 ', Chiswick Town Hall :— 

cet magenta a a Patent : eaalsion | Brooke 

en \ ate | Croft. ‘| Excelsior. | Atlas. | Adamant. 
| cian | 
£3 8| £ ai eme asec a on | f%% 
i = | 371 0 371 0 0 | 37 37 

Hage © and sg 17 9 | 989 5 9 | 379 3 8 | ao 5 9 | 99 5 9 | 5 0 0 
‘ 07 1810 | 4071810 | 407 1810 | 398 2 5 
epee 375 10 i 43 | 36416 11 | 358 6 8 | #35613 7 


379 10 11 


F, G. Brummell, Willes 


6416 11 | 363 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £377.] 


HENDON —For Par ad and Queen’s-road st 


Slater Grimley, M.Inst.C. 


ewernge, ete., for the N.W. Urban District Council. 
‘Engineer and Surveyor to the Council 


Mr. S. 


| Hoop-lane 


— | Widening, 
| _ ete. For 
| Ordinary 
Pipes. 


Clements, Knowling, & Co 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westmi 
TW. Pedrette, Enfield. 
F. G. Brummell... 
G. Wimpey & Co. 
J. Dickson 
R. Ballard, C 
H. Farrow 
W: 


Wilson, Border, & Co., Romford | 


| 
| Park-road and Queen’s-road | | 
Sewerage, etc. | 


| 
Church- | Bittacy- |Hammer’s- 


Aaait | Ada if, | terrace | _ hill _lane, 
| Ada E,,| Doulton’s| Improve: | Ker | Kerbing, 
Tointle: Grouted ment. | et | etc. 
Junctions connate | 

Used. cuenta 

é Used. | 


192 15 8 
| 170 12 3 = 

= 121.16 6 8 

= 171 16 6 


+ Including all castings and 


cting house at Pengam, for M 
Davies, Glyn Ebbw Villa, Pengam. Mr. H, Gabe Jones, 
architect, Hengoed 


B. James, Hengoed*. 


.-. £249 19 


SCUNTHORPE.—For construction of brick sewer, 
granite concrete sewer, etc., Contract No 1. Mr. H. 
Walker, M.Inst.C.E., engineer, Nottingham :— 
C. Chamberlain £6,252 70| Middleton & 
di 6,046 15 0| Hopper, ......85,264 2 1 
5,960 00| Edwards & Co. 5,11019 0 
5,900 00|'T. W. Pedrette 5,050 0 0 
. 5,893 16 2 | Yorkshire Hen- 
5,700 00| nebique Con- 
tracting Co., 
5,605 00) Ltd. ............ 4,999 0 0 
5,435 00|H, B. Buckley, 
5,418 171 Bradford* ... 4,47010 0 


A\H. Price & Co. 
@. Bell & Son, 
td) 5,281 0.0 


[Engineer's estimate, £4,905. ] 


SUTTON-ON-SEA.—For the construction of sew 
providing engines, constructing outfall works, lay 
mains, ete., for the Spilsby Rural District Council. 
Mr. Herbert Walker, M.Inst.C.E., engineer, King-street, 
Nottingham :— 5 


©. Hensman & _ | Lane Bros....... £6,781 5 0 

‘Son £ T.W. 6,750 00 

4.P. Trentham 7,711 130 |Exors. ‘of J. 

F. Pe Arundel ...... 6 14 6 

Titd. ... 7,650 0 0 | A.J.Price &Co. 0 00 

W.W.Baieman 7,498 15 2|G.F.Tomlinson 6,587 0 0 
7405 00|H. B. Buedley 6,537 18 0 
7,400 00|\H.H. Barry... 6,435 16 


7,339 12 0 |'T. H. Harper, 


©. Chamberlain 7,190 140 | ‘Carlton*...... 6,228 00 
G. Bell & Son, | M.W.S.France, 
= Ltd. 958 00) Ltd.......:..... 6,073 6 3 
Middle 

Hopper 001 


estimate, £6. 


paving supplied by Council. 


OXFORD, — For Ruskin College, 
section). Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, 
surveyors, 83, Queen-street, Cheapside :-— 
J. Parnell & Son. ... £10,515 | W. D 
Foster & Dicksee... 10,333 | P 


W. Moss & Sons, GE. 
Lt 9,965 1 8. Hutel 9,293 

E. 0: 9,886 | 'T. 

Wooldridge 9,256 
Simpson... 9,795 | J. Simms & Son... 9,175 


+ Withdrawn, 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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TREDEGAR.—For erection of twelve houses, ete, 
and new road on the Beaufort Estate, for the Glan 
howey Building Club, Messrs. T. Williams & Song, 
architects and surveyors, Tredegar :— 

Houses. 
10) L. Johns... 
0| W. Edwards 
0|W. Cosslett, 
0| Ystradmynach* 2,042 0 
0 


Roads. 
. £381 0 | W.Cosslett, Ystrad- 
315} mynach* . £184 1H 


WOLSTANTON.—For erection of new infants’ school 
and cookery centre. Mr. W. F. Slater, architect, 
Burslem :— 


G. M. Sai . £6,750 | J. Cooke 

J, He Br H. Wardle 
Sons. 6,390 | H. Johnson 

W. Roge: 6,250 | S. Heath, B 


GC. Smith : 
 , 
Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 


Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 

—_— 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co 
i eS 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ alarge and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, Hast Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C. 


JOINERY, 


of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


CHuas. E. ORFEUR, Ltp. 
< ee COLNE BANK WORKS, 
pas COLCHESTER 


Telegrams : “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


Telephone: 0195. 


PILKINGTON & CC 


(EsTABLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E, 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceal Asphalte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING, 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVIN 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


700000 


C) 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
lo 
° 
0, 


@hief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD,:LONDON, N.W. 


ovo Vn 0000 eb cC00 Oe 


GLASGOW, FALKIRK; 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN: 
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Royal Academy Schools, 1911: ‘Winter,’ by Mr. Archibald G. Barnes. 


[This “Design for the Decoration of a Portion of a Public Building” was submitted in competition for the Prize (301,) 


and Silver Medal, which was won by Miss Williams, 


DECORATION OF CHELSEA TOWN HALL. 
| 


KT us say frankly and at once that appear to have done on the present collaboration of the Chelsea Arts Club in 


| we expected better of Chelsea. occasion. the realisation of their scheme, because it 
Chelsea has become a name that For the occasion was unquesticnably was felt “that the heterogeneous result 


punts in up-to-date art matters. We great. And it was one, too, which achieved in most of the decorations in 
pve become inclined to regard the equally concerns architects, painters, and London was partly due to the absence 
pterie of artists who congregate there as municipal authorities, and other owners of a controlling scheme, and that the 
H nsisting of men of a talent equal to any of buildings, private or public, who would choice of the artists and subjects should 
Dip of the sort in, let us say, Europe. wish to see their large wall spaces occupied not be left to individual patronage only.” 
llert, impressionable, energeti by decorative schemes which are beyond By a vote of the Club Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
(ising, they have already exe the capacity of the talented craftsman or Steer, and Mr. Ricards were chosen as 
pnsiderable influence on Engl decorative ‘tradesman, For the benefit judges. So it would seem on the face 
ktending without being antagonistic to of the large majority of our readers we of it that no scheme of the sort could 
1e dominating influence of the Royal may as well briefly explain what the possibly have started under more fayour- 
jcademy. They are quite a different occasion was. Chelsea having recently able auspices for arriving at a satis- 
ype of man from the old Chelsea coterie, erected for itself a new Town Hall, factory result. 


| we may, for the sake of locality, com- an ex-Mayor, Mr. Christopher Head, Many of the most prominent artists in 
hrison, and argument, speak of the suggested that the large hall should be Chelsea have taken part in the com- 
tists who composed the Pre-Raphaelite decorated. The suggestion was favour- etition, and the assessors have made 


rethren in that sense. The comparison ably received by the Council, and it was their awards. We shall not question the 
(deed carries us farther ; for it would be decided that the work should be started justness of the awards. The result is 
lfficult to believe that Ford Madox by the decoration of four panels occupy- disappointing for other reasons. It 
frown, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and the ing the spaces between the four side shows that English artists are still 
ot of that group would not have doors, Lord Cadogan, Mr. Head, and other trammelled by the merely easel aspect of 


en more adequately to a great decora- gentlemen having offered to defray the painting ; it shows that the production of 
e€ occasion than the Chelsea men would cost. Further, the Council invited the ‘the subject picture, whether it be of the 


be 
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superficial anecdotal kind or of the 
eclectic type which carries greater con- 
viction because perhaps we may trace 
in it something of the method of a past- 
master—it shows, we say, that the pro- 
duction of either class of picture does not 
assist the artist in the realisation of what 
the Chelsea Arts Club designate a “* com- 
prehensive decorative scheme.” Under 
the conditions of the competition the four 
panels were to be devoted to Chelsea 
celebrities—the first to the great artists ; 
the second to the famous writers; the 
third to the leaders of religion, the genius 
of science, and the art of music; the las 
to kings and queens, soldiers and stat 
men. The problem, therefore, which the 
Chelsea artists had to solve under these 
conditions was a difficult one. It evokes 
ab once a series of counterfeit, present- 
ments which would be difficult to work 
into the design of a mural painting of a 
decorative character. The majority of 
the cempetitors have adhered strictly to 
the conditions; the counterfeit present- 
ments are there, but no artist at the 
present exhibition has in ,our view 
resolved this gathering of great spirits 
into a symposium that can be considered 
ornamental.. Neither in the grouping of 
the famous men and women, portrayed 
with extreme fidelity, nor in the 
symbolic figures which we find here and 
there, is there, except perhaps in two 
instances, any sufficient suggestion of the 
maginative quality which pictorial mural 
work in its higher phases demand 


believe, however, that many of tt! 
artists might be safely entrusted wi 


decoration of a large building were they 
ess handicapped by preliminary restric 
tions ; and we do not wish to infer that 
the final accomplishment can in every case 
ye altogether rightly estimated from the 
sketches. But, judging by the sketches, 
here isa remarkable absence of the power 
of co-ordinating the actual with the sym- 
bolic which would be necessary in any 
pictorial solution of the problem. We 
have vefrained from dealing with the 
separate works. Mr. Sargent and his 
prother judges cannot, we imagine, have 
arrived at their awards without some 
hesitation, for the level of merit, so far 
as it goes, is remarkably well sustained. 
—————+-@-e——_—- 


THE 
EAST KENT COALFIELD. 


PAMPHLET just issued by the 
Kent Coal Concessions, Ltd., 
contains a serious indictment 
of the position taken up by the 

Keclesiastical Commissioners as to the 

development of their properties in Hast 

Kent. One item of the indictment is 

based on the fact that the Commissioners 

have curtly rejected all offers for a 

in the neighbourhood. of the ex 

companies’ borings. 
While this course may be sound policy 
in view of a ible appreciation of 
values in the near future, if seems some- 
what unfair to those who have borne the 
brunt of the cost of proving and develop- 
ing that neighbouring owners who have 
not expended a penny should reap the 
full benefit of the results of these experi- 
ments. The French system quoted in 
this pamphlet seems much better caleu- 
lated to promote development and the 
interests of the community as a whole. 


ting 
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There, where all minerals are owned by 
the State, private enterprise 1s encouraged 
by assuring all adventurers, as a just anc 
equitable reward for their risk and out- 
lay, preferential grants of leases or con- 
cessions to work all minerals discovered 
and proved by such outlay at a fixed 
royalty of 5 per cent., and it is made 
impossible to ignore the  succe 
prospector by refusing his legitimate 
application for a grant of such proved 
minerals, or to utilise the results of the 
outlay he has risked for the purpose of 
enriching others who have expendec 
nothing in exploration. 

The Kent Coal Concessions feel that 
having proved the existence of an excep- 
tionally rich coalfield they have a mora 
claim to the first offer of options or 
leases, especially for those areas owned by 
a State Department. The richness of 
the field has now been’ conclusively 
established, the quality of the steam coal 
seams being slightly superior to that in 
South Wales, and the seams, ninety-six in 
number, having an aggregate thickness 
of 319 ft. 11 in. he average depth, 
1,000 ft., while it to some extent dis- 
counts the value, is by no means pro- 
hibitive with good organisation and suit- 
able apparatus. The proximity of the 
mines to Dover ensures an excellent 
market for navigation steam coal. 

These brief particulars indicate how 
important to the country is the develop- 
ment of our newest coalfield, and these 
considerations bring us to another count 
in the indictment of the cclesias- 
tical Commissioners to the effect that 
while refusing to negotiate in respect of 
their property in the neighbourhood 
of Dover and Sandwich, where the Kent 
Coal Concessions have their collieries, 
they have privately leased a large estate 
north of Canterbury to a syndicate 
in which German financiers have a large 
if not a predominant interest. Their 
object is fairly obvious—while holding 
those estates that are bound to appreciate 
in value owing to the operations of the 
Kent Coal Concessions they are not 
unwilling to make a profitable deal in 
other places, even when the offer comes 
from our chief commercial competitor. 

Without saying exactly what, some- 
thing in the transaction seems to go 
against the grain. Mainly, we think, this 
feeling is due to the lack of correlation 
between the various branches of the 
State; each, it.is presumed, conducts its 
aflairs solely with regard to its own 
interes S$, no matter how these may clash 
with those of the other functions of the 
Government as a whole. 
‘ Anyone—asked to what department 
the control of our coalfields should belong 
—would probably reply the Board of 
Trade, a department much better quali- 
field to deal with a broad question such 
as this; but here we have a department 
presumably representing a certain section 
of the national interests dealing with 
these in the same way that a private 
owner would deal with his property, 
quite regard) ess of how other equally 
important national interests may be 
adversely affected, and subsequently 
endeavouring to justify its proceedings 
by replies to questions in the House of 
Commons that are, to say the least, 
incomplete and evasive. < 

The whole question is one of the 
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greatest gravity in view of the influence 
the development of these coalfields will 
exercise on the building and other 
interests in the district, and we have felt 
it incumbent on us to draw the attention 
of our readers to a matter of such vital 
public importance. 


ee 
NOTES. 


THE papers read at the 
nstitute on the responsi 
bilities of architects, by 
members of the Practice 
Standing Committee, raise a question 
which the profession will have to come 
sider most seriously. There is no doubt 
that the present tendency is to over 
whelm the architect with so many ever 
accumulating responsibilities of a more oF 
less professional nature that it is become 
ing impossible for him to perform pro 
perly the essential functions of his work 
as a skilled designer, which, after all, is 
the raison d’étre of his existence. In the 
past responsibilities have been too lightly 
assumed as tending to increase the 
importance of the architect as a pro 
fessional man, and the Institute has 
not been altogether guiltless of encourag: 
ing and fostering this attitude. The 
result is that responsibilities once eagerly 
accepted have now become intolerable: 


The 
Responsibilities 
of Architects. 


Nemesis has overtaken the profession, 
and it is coming to be generally recognised 


that the present position is no longer 
tenable. 


In this matter we think that 
s are worse off than other pro- 
men, and that the public has 
forgotten—and perhaps the profession 
has encouraged them to forget—that 
when all is said they engage a professional 


man at their own risk, not his. Com 
sidering the increasing intricacy ol 


modern life and the innumerable matters 
which have some bearing on the. real 
work of the architect, it is essential to 
think out the whole question and to deter 
mine which of these responsibilities are 
really necessary and which could be more 
properly left to other professional men, 
such as surveyors or lawyers. Of the 
ever-increasing activities of the arch 
tect’s life architecture nowadays is apt 

perhaps 


to be the least. Less time is 
devoted to designing a building than to 
the multitudinous affairs incidental to its 
erection and to the troubles which may 
arise through no fault of his own after it 
hag been erected. The result is that both 
architecture and the architect suffer to 
the ultimate detriment of the interests of 
the public. 


Ara recent meeting of the 
; London County Council 
Bridge and c 
Party Politics. 2 Vote of censure was 
moved by the opposition 
setting forth that the party in power had 
been guilty of mismanagement of the 
negotiations with the City Corporation 
in connexion with the construction of 
tramways over the proposed St. Paw 3 
Bridge. This means, we fear, that the 
tram route has now become a party 
question, and that the different parties 
in the London County Council will be 
tempted to think more of scoring off 
their opponents than of providing the 
best means of linking up the north and 


St. Paul’s 
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jsouth trams. We have repeatedly 
| expressed our opinion that the St. Paul’s 
| Bridge route, as proposed, is not the 
|best one. Holding this view we natur- 
jally consider that the negotiations in 
| question resulted in a tentative arrange- 
}ment which is not in the best inter of 
the public, and that these interests will 
}be best served if the arrangement is 
jnever confirmed. It is a most important 
}guestion which should be discussed in 
jthe Council entirely on its merits and 
jwith no reference to any other con- 
jsideration whatever. It will be most 
‘deplorable if either side deliberately 
jmake it a party question and advocate 
|the ratification of the proposed arrange- 
jment with the City Corporation for 
purely party reasons and with no 
ireference to its intrinsic merits. 


| The Aldwych be 5 ; learn. that the 
Site. Australian Common- 
wealth has decided to 


make the eastern end of the Strand- 
{Aldwych site its stronghold in London, 
(building thereon its offices and agencies 
jas a basis perhaps of a reflex movement 
lof deportation, or it may be, as in the 
lease of Canada, for a standpoint whence 
the Mother Country’s resources may be 
jmore easily reached. ‘The site is to be 
(bought freehold from the London County 
‘Council at a cost of 364,0001., which 
jworks out at 15/. per square foot, and 
Iso is more than one-third greater than 
he sum proposed for the actual building. 
(The wisdom of this action depends on 
ithe purposes to which these buildings 
fare tobe put. If Australia proposes to 
Hfigure as a terrific shop—and the tempta- 
tion of countries to regard themselves 
Just as more or less successful stores 
lappears to be becoming too strong to be 
withstood—then, of course, it is right to 
jset_ up its booth in a crowded highway 
and recoup by quick returns and profits 
as large as may be. Let it make itself 


known to Londoners as one great 
aggregation of farms if it will. 
Tr, however, it would 


| The Actuality. show the quality of its 

people and embody the 
aspiration of democracy, or, as it would 
jbe, flaunt its achievements, under the 
regis of the Southern Cross, something 
more is needed—something in which 
jthe soul of the shopkeeper becomes 
jashamed, something more like a palace, 
statelier and calm. But this, one must 
suppose, is contrary to the “ exigencies of 
|the case” and the “ spirit of the age,” and 
historical truth will be exposed to those 
who can read it in the infallible chronicle 
jof bricks and stones. There is to be a 
all which will “‘ occupy nearly the whole 
the ground floor ” (leaving a loophole 
for ascent), and it ‘‘ will be used for 
lthe purpose of displaying the natural 


rolucts of the various Australian 
ates”—so runs the Times report. 
show se, observe, is to be the 

parent foundation of the whole. 
BR all, one may not 


The Dream. quarrel with a thing for 
being what it is; one can 

out turn to the medium of a work which 
so unerringly betrays its quality—a 
philosopher’s consolation. The archi- 
fect’s solace is to frame a scheme, on 
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paper only, perhaps, but it may be to 
shape imagining 
roused. 


if once the spirit be 
In a forthcoming issue of the 
which is to be published on 
5, proposals for the develop- 
ment of the Surrey side of the Thames 
will be made in which there is pro- 
vision for Colonial Embassies. A great 
Australian Consulate rising sheer from 
the river, and in the borough from which 
so many of the original “ colonists ” 
were drawn, would be poetic just 
fine irony. 


Thetis Ix our review of the 
© Sie Manchester Competition 
Manchester. last week we emphasised. 


the unsatisfactory nature 
of the problem of combining two build- 
ings in a single architectural conception. 
Evidently these views are not universally 
held, as a Manchester firm of architects, 
going a step further, now suggests that 
not only could the Library and Art 
Gallery be included, but also the 
suggested Exchange, and publishes a 
much becolumned design for an exten- 
sive block planned to accommodate all 
three. It is true that a slight extension 
of the site-is demanded, but this is a 
trifle compared with the advantages of 
housing Commerce, Literature, and the 
Arts under one roof. We believe Man- 
chester is talking of a new cathedral ; why 
not add that to the list and finish the job ? 


M. Honoré Tae death of M. Daumet, 
Daumet. the Royal Gold Medallist 

in 1908, deprives French 

architecture of one of its most cultivated 
and scholarly exponents. M. Daumet’s 
forte lay more in the skilful restoration 
of old buildings than in the design of new 
ones, and the appointments he held 
under the French Government gave him 
full scope for the exercise of his talents in 
this direction ; his wide range of interests 
and personal charm of manner attracted 
all with whom he came in contact, and 
those who met him during his visits to 
this country must keenly regret the loss 


of one possessing such exceptional gifts 
of sympathetic intelligence. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


Deceased’ Members. 


announ 
R. Ca 
two years 
resigned the 
Geo. Gordon 


e of Mr, 


Jas. 
elected for 


regret the dec 
Dublin, who was 
Fellow of the Institute and 
Fellowship in 1908, and Mr. 
Hoskins, elec’ i in 1867 and 
Fellow in 1870. Mr. s would always 
be remembered by the very fine town hall he 
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built at Middleskrough. He had also to 
announce the death of their distinguished 
corresponding member, M. Honoré Daumet, 
at the great age of eighty-six, who was a 
distinguished member of the French Insti- 
tute, and the doyen of French architects. 
He studied his art in Greece and Rome, and 
won the Prix de Rome in 1855. He was 
appointed architect of the Palais de Justice in 
in 1879. Mr. Dawber referred to other 
works on which the deceased was engaged 
sh has already been given in the Builder), 
and added that he was President of the Com- 
mittee of the International Congress of Archi- 
tects, and presided over a recent meeting at 
Ror In 1906 M. Daumet attended the 
International Congress held in London, and 
many of them would remember his great 
personal charm and the deep interest he 
took in the proceedings. In 1908 he was 
awarded the highest honour that Institute could 
confer upon him—the gift of the gold medal. 
He moved that an expression of their regret 
be entered on the minutes, and that a 
message of condolence be sent to his widow 
and relatives, as well as to the relatives of 
the other two deceased members. 
The motion: was carried. 


THE NEWER RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The President explained that it was 
originally proposed to have had four papers, 
but it was felt that this was rather a large 
number. Mr. Saxon Snell had consented to 
read his paper on a future occasion, and Mr. 
Woodward’s paper would also be postponed, 
as there were matters dealt with in it which 
were going to be the subject of litigation. 
The two papers to be read were by Mr. 
W. Henry White and Mr. E. Greenop. 

Mr. White, in the course of his 
said :— 

“Tt has been stated by a lawyer, and it 
may be generally held ky gentlemen of the 
legal professi s an article of faith, that 

4 duty is to his client,’ and 
uld doubtless agree with this as 
a general princi 
prevents quit from obtaining, it is a 
hard and bitter statement, and goes far to 
explain why the older position of confidence 
in one’s fellow-beings has been driven away 
in favour of “contra drawn with much 
and elaborate detail in the endeavour to 
prevent either party getting the “better” of 
the other. 

The object of these notes is not to attempt 
to teach architects how to get the “best” of 
anybody, but to draw attention to the fact 
that they should be so educated as to be 
forearmed against the difficulties which beset 
them in their practice, and ke taught to bring 
logically trained minds to bear upon all their 
work, so that their decisions may be received 
with confidence by clients, builders, and 
others. This question of training opens up 
another view of the situation, namely, that 
there is no definite professional course on the 
‘business ”’ side that young men can take up. 

Another important consideration which has 
arisen of late ye the change in the 
methods of contractors in carrying on their 
business. There is an increasing number of 
contractors who sub-let. their work and, in- 
stead of having a practical and useful know- 
ledge of building work as a craft, and being 
able to assist the architect in carrying our 
difficult matters, now run their business from 
a counting-house. 

Again, modern buildings are so much more 
complex in the various parts and appoint- 
ments, and so much “specialist’s work’? has 
to be accommodated and provided for, which 
all tends to increase the architect’s work and 
responsibilities. Fact however, must be 
faced, and architects must realise their 
responsibilities and train themselves to meet 
them in a businesslike manner. 

Difficulties are caused by the client chang- 
ing his mind as the work proceeds consequent 
upon not understanding the drawing and 
such changes often result in in sed cost. 
This should ke carefully explained to the 
client, and, in fact, he should be informed 
from time to time during the progress of the 
works as to the approximate amount of varia- 
tions. The omission of this precaution, 
followed by the presentation of a big bill of 
extras at the completion of the work, is a 
frequent source of trouble, and probably re- 
sults in the loss of a client who, had he been 
treated in a businesslike manner as the work 


paper, 


iple; but if such an attitude 
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proceeded, would have 
fied. Changes from 

specification take place 
tract, and herein lies 


been perfectly satis- 
and 


the drawings 
in almost ever 
the danger of the 
and the advisability 
a part of the con- 
seem to be the only 


head of variations. 
that is br 
much rev: 
of modern requirements and 
Could not the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the interests of its members 
st clau: to the proper specifying of 
a rd for crete for floors, 
asphalt, paint, which could be 
accepted by the profession, and which would 
prevent so much conflicting evidence as is 
now given in the average building “case”? 

Tt does not seem to have been generally 
realised amongst members of the profession 
that the architect’s position in relation to his 
client is a most invidious one regards 
The builder, after the usual twelve 
maintenance clause has expired, is 
freed from all further responsibility towards 
the client, but the architect remains liable up 
to the period allowed by the atute of 
Limitations—ij.e., six years. TI a rvidi- 
ition! The builder receives pay 
ment for doing his work properly, and, 
far as can be reasonably expected, the arcl 
tect has supervised and certified it a 
tory. But some piece of scamping de 
its faults, two, three, or five years afterwards ; 
the; builder has been freed—but the architect 
is still liable! 

No architect can. “live upon his job,” and 
it is a sheer impossikility for him to. know 
every detail of work that has been put ‘into 
a building. He is compelled to accept the 
lowest tender, often from builders of the 
client’s selection, and, however conscientious 
and careful he may be, it is obvious he can- 
not, without staying upon the work during 
the whole time it is being carried on, ke sure 
that every part has been done properly. 
With large works and competent clerks of 
works and good contractors he may accept his 
liability with equanimity, but with work 
carried out without a clerk of works he should 
have a clear and definite understanding with 
his client on the subject of supervision, and 
the builder should remain responsible for any 
defective work, the faults of which only 
develop after the ordinary period of mainten- 
ance has elapsed. 

Assume the case of an unreasonable or dis- 
satisfied client or builder, who determines to 
try for his “rights,” as he regards them, in 
the Law Courts! Cases will be quoted by 
Mr. Greenop showing that such actions may 
be brought on some of the following grounds, 
or others which the ingenuity of the lawyer’s 
mind can suggest, viz - 

Variations from the contract and additions 
or extras ordered without the consent of 
the client. 

The materials not of the particular kind 
specified. 

The work upon keing opened+up found to 
be defecti 

Water-pipes 
of time. 

The contract not completed in time. 

Goods ordered under provisional sums by 
the architect and not paid for by the 
contractor, although included in a certifi- 
cate met by the client, who has had to 
pay twice over owing to the failure of the 
contractor. 

The client declining to pay the architect’s 
fees and the value and interpretation of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
schedule of charges. 

Payment disputed for work designed and 
not carried out. 

The client claiming the drawings from which 
his building was erected. 

The’ architect's liability for “negligence ” in 
such matters as “dry rot,’ insufficiency 
of work and materials, specifying one 
material and allowing another kind to be 
used without the client’s consent. 

Quantities forming part of the contract, or 
lump-sum contract. 

The arkitration clause. 

Withholding or granting certificates from 
the client’s and the builder’s points of 
view. 


The ayerage specification 
ght before the Law Courts wants 
ion to bring it up to the standard 


limitations. 


urred up in an undue space 
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The question of sub-contractors and the 
employment of specialists. he 

The client’s responsibility for injury to 

workmen if the contractor is unable to 
pay and not covered by insurance.” 

Mr. Edward Greenop followed, and in the 
course of his paper, said :— 

“The reader of the paper to which you have 
just listened, having brought to your notice 
generally the position in which we now find 
there has devolved upon me the 
of emphasising his deductions by describ- 
ing in detail the circumstances under which 
that position has been brought about. Even 
thus the ground we can cover in the time at 
our disposal in a subject of such importance 
is necessarily very limited. I trust, however, 
that the matter I am about to bring to your 
notice may justify the time I shall occupy. 

Before proceeding to do this I wish to offer 
an advance apology for any apparent un- 
warranted intrusion into the domains of a 
learned profession other than our own. 

However, I may perhaps be excused for 
venturing the opinion that the architect has 
a pardonable im to ke permitted to view 
his responsibilities from a different station- 
point to that of the lawyer, giving a 
necessarily broader aspect than, if I may say 
so without disrespect, the training of the legal 
mind allows. Indeed, I will go so far as to 
suggest that he may fairly be credited with 
holding, as it were, an intermediate position 
between the lawyer and what is understood in 
the common use of the term “layman.’’ The 
nature of our prof arily keeps us, 
in its ordinary practice, in close touch with 
that of the law, and, moreover, we stand, 
by reason of the complex and ever-changing 
detail of our vocation, in a position of extreme 
vulnerdbility to the law’s assaults. The 
thought invites the suggestion that a good 
architect must be half a lawyer, and T ven- 
ture to add that if lawyers could at the same 
time be half architects our task this evening 
would have been but light. i 

Time will not permit of reference to other 
than leading cases of quite recent date, and 
to these, therefore, I purpose confining my- 
self, except where any special point calli 
for notice may ke involved. 

Speaking generally, allegations of negligence 
may be considered as the most promising 
card to play when it is desired, from any 
cause, to avoid payment of an architect’s fees; 
xi- 
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in fact, they may be looked upon as appr: 
mating in value to the ace of trumps. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, nearly all the cases I 


shall offer for your consideration should come 
under this heading. As a matter of con- 
venience, howeve the cas have been 
grouped under the several heads mentioned 
by Mr. White.” 

The following are the more important 
among those quoted by Mr. Greenop :— 


Findlay v. Roques & Carvell. 
This was an action tried in 1907 before 
the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury for 
the recovery of architect’s fees. The amount 
of the account was not disputed, but the 
client, a lady, set up a counterclaim for 
damages for negligence on the ground that 
she wi s wrongly advised as to the financial 
possibilities and risks attending her venture. 
Tt was alleged by the client that she was 
advised by the architects that there 
demand in the locality for small house 
she could build the houses for a certain sum 
and sell them to considerable advantage. In 
the’ result, the cost of erection considerably 
exceeded the alleged estimate, and the sale 

price was much below expectations. 
The jury found in favour of the client for a 


was a 
; that 


considerable sum. ‘The case points to the 
danger of the architect himself 


: associating 
with the investment aspect in such matters 


unless specially instructed to do so. 


Keyser v. Trask & Sons & Webb. 

This action, fought in 1907, was for negli- 
gence against both architect and builder as 
defendants, and came kefore Mr. Justice 
Darling and a Special Jury. The building 

a chapel, the walls of which were 
decorated by a mural artist. Four and a half 


years after the paintings were finished the 
paint began to peel off owing to damp. 


Another architect was thereupon called in, 
and on examining the walls reported the 
interior to be in places packed with rubbish 
of the character which usually accumulates 
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during a building job. It was contended by 
counsel for the architect that to have pre- 
vented the isolated instances of irregularities 
overe practically continuous  super- 
vision of the architect would have been 
necessary, and the evidence suggests strong 
doubt as to whether the packing of rubbish 
was the real cause of the damp from which 
the decorations had suffered. The jury, how- 
ever, found against both architect and 


builder. 


Lanning v. Davey & Salter. 

This was an action against architects for 
negligence, the first stage of which was before 
Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury in the 
King’s Bench in 1906. 

The client, a solicitor, after hav 
certificates 


further certify; the architects, however, con 
tinued to issue certificates. The client refused 
to honour them, and the builder sued upon 
them. The client alleged as his defence to 
the builder’s action, that there was kad work. 
The builder answered that upon this point 
the architect’s certificate was final. Upon the 
case coming into Court, the client’s defence 
proved to be valueless, and he was compelled 
to settle the action in Court. He thereupon 
brought an action against the architects for 
the recovery of a sum of 6007. damages and 
cos Notwithstanding a strong direction by 
the Judge, pointing in the architect’s favour, 
the jury found against them to the extent of 
7501. 

The architects appealed, and the appeal 
was heard by the Master of the Rolls with 
Lords Justices Cozens Hardy and Fletcher 
Moulton. Mr. Justice Darling reported to 
the Appeal Court that in his opinion the 
verdict of the jury was wrong 

The Court of Appeal were strongly in favour 
of the architects upon the merits of the case, 
but did not think it could withdraw the case 
from a jury, and that consequently there must 
be a new trial. The case was thereupon re- 
tried before Mr. Justice Lawrence and a 
Special Jury, with the result that a verdict 
was given for the architects upon the question 
of negligence, and also upon their counter- 
claim for fees, a miserable 87/. odd. 


Leicester Board of Guardians y. Trollope. 

Tried before Mr. Justice Channel, 
January 23, 1911. An infirmary was com- 
pleted in 1906, and a final certificate given by 
the architect. In 1908, two years after, it 
was discovered that the floors were affected 
with rot, and 2,000/. to 3,0007. had to be 
expended in taking them up and relaying. 
The contract provided for 6 in. of concrete, 
then 2 in. of fine concrete, and wooden joists 
on top. It was found that wooden pegs had 
been driven into the ground upon which the 
wooden joists were laid, the space beneath 
being then filled in with concrete, leaving the 
pegs in. These pegs, it was found, had 
sucked up moisture from the earth, and so 
caused the joists and flooring to rot. A clerk 
of works had been employed, but it was con- 
tended by the clients that his duties were 
defined, in writing, as merely those of am 
inspector and assistant to the architec The 
architect admitted that he had not seen the 
floor during construction, kut that he had 
trusted to the clerk of works. 4 

Mr. Justice Channell gave judgment agi 
the a tect, who, he thought, was 
greatly in fault, but at the same time he ex 
pressed the opinion that the laying of the 
floor was not a detail which could justifiably 
be left to the clerk of works. 

It interesting to note that the Judge 
expressed the opinion that the clients were im 
error in supposing that, two years had 
elapsed since the date of the final certificate, 
they were debarred from proceeding against 
the builder. : 

The builder finally met the architect fairly 
in contributing towards the damages and 
costs. It is, therefore, pleasant to record that 
the attitude of both architect and builder in 
meeting the case was such as reflects credit 
upon them. 

The important case of Robins v. 
was then dealt with. 


Goddard 


Agent or Principal’?—Crittall Manufacturing 
Company v. L.C.C. 

“This was an action by a sub-contractor to 

recover against the clients failing payment by 

the builder. Iron sashes were supplied to @ 
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school. A clause in the contract entitled the 
tlients to retain the cost of the goods from 
fhe builder until he had paid the sub-con- 
wmactor, but this right was not exercised, the 
Amount being included in a certificate to the 
builder. The builder gaye bills in payment to 
the sub-contractors, but owing to the builder’s 
failure they were not met. The sub-con- 
fractor thereupon brought an action to re- 
fover the amount from the clients, and suc- 
seeded, Mr. Justice Channell deciding in their 
‘avour on these grounds : 

(1) The clients were the :eal principals, as 
the contract was to procure something 
for their benefit which 

as to become their property, and 

) As regards the terms of the contract, 
they were the persons interested, not 
the builder. The Judge expressed the 
opinion that when the clients’ archi- 
tect. instructed the builders to place 
the order with the sub-contractors on 
the terms of their quotation, the quota- 
tion having been invited by the archi 
tect who was the clients’ agent, the 
architect theseby directed the builders 
to make the contract for the clients. 

This decision has been received by all sub- 

jontracting firms with natural jubilation. The 
esponsikility it imposes upon the client 
jhrough the architect is obvious. It appears 
mperative in future that architects should 
pbtain a written undertaking from the sub- 
ontractor that he will not look to the cliert 
or payme 


The Ownership of Drawings. 

| The law appears to be established by two 
ases :—Hbdy v. Gowan and Gibbon v. Pease. 
(he former is an old case in which the build- 
ng was not carried out, the architect being 
paid the 24 per cent. and claiming to retain 
he drawings. The Court decided against him. 
| In the second case, Gibbon v. Pease, the 
ious case was followed, both in the 
Pivisional Court and the Court of Appeal. 
the Court of Appeal supported the Judge 
pelow. As it stands, the retention of the 
lrawings ky the architect by special agree- 
aent with the client seems the only resource 
vailable to us. An interesting paper on the 
ubject was read before the last International 
x s of Architects in this country by 
H. Statham. ee 
last subject upon which T shall speak 
§ that of “ Fees,’ and I will be brief upon 
t, dealing with two cases only, which show 
he view taken by the Courts. 

The f case is that of Tree v. Mitchell, 
jried before Mr. Justice Walton in 1909. 
The amount awarded to the architect seemed 
jt variance with the opinions expressed by the 
fudge in awarding it, and I think we shall 
jll agree with his Lordship in one observation 
1e made, namely, that it was “a very un- 
rtunate and extremely unsatisfactory case.”’ 
| The second case, and the last with which T 
‘ropose troubling you, was that of Brown v. 
Meckel & Co., tried before Mr. Muir 
\lackenzie in 1909, who elected to make some 
ybservations upon the Institute scale. He 
id that it had been repeatedly pointed out 
vy the Judges that there was no implied 
\bligation on a client to pay upon the Insti- 
jute scale, but that an express agreement must 
ve oktained, and that the scale, therefore, 
ould not be considered, except far as the 
jact that it was a scale, and had a certain 
jmount of sanction attached to it by the 
Weight of the repute of the persons who 
brescribed it. 


ir. A. M. Brice 

faid the relationship of the architect in a 
ontract was twofold. First and foremos 
was the agent of the building owner, main 
or the exercise of ministerial acts, amongs 
ithers of which was the giving of interim 
jertificates, and many of the difficulties 
jIluded to by the author arose from the fact 
hat there had been some confusion between 
he interim and the conclusive certificate. In 
jiving interim certificates the architect was 
uly exercising his ministerial off and it 
as not until he gave the conclusive certifi- 
jate that he acted as an arbitrator or quasi 
rkitrator in a judicial capacity. Directly he 
Jaade the final assessment of what was due 
Jo the builder, and the final assessment as to 
he quality of the materials, he exercised the 
ladicial functions which were bestowed upon 
tim not only by the building owner, but by 
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the builder, who were the consenting parties 
to the contract. The architect, as an em- 
ployee, was liable to dismissal ty the building 
owner, and, even if wrongfully dismissed, he 
could not continue to act in his capacity of 
architect for the excellent reason that an em- 
ployee, as he only rendered personal service, 
could not in law demand specific performance. 
He could not ask for an injunction against 
the employment of another architect, and his 
claim was for damages for wrongful dis- 
al. But when they came to the second, and, 
of course, the more important position which 
the architect held as quasi arbitrator between 
the two par his position as an agent dis- 
appeared. His agency, which could at any 
moment be reyoked by the employer, ceased 
to be revokable, because the consenting parties 
to the contract had, in fact, made a sub- 
mission in the sense of the Arbitration Act, 
and that was irrevocable. The architect was 
appointed the arbitrator or judge between 
them, and neither one party or the other could 
revoke. -Of course, both of them could, for 
that was the reason why Robins v. 
Goddard had not entirely been put out of 
court by Roberts v. Hickman. He agreed 
that lawyers might deserve some hard 
knocks, but would point out that the parties 
to the quarrel came into Court with the 
express okject of obtaining from specially- 
trained minds, stored with an enormous 
number of precedents, what they meant when 
they said “So and so. He differed entirely 
from Mr. White in what he said about the 
liability of the builder ceasing after the usual 
period of .maintenance. If there had been 
fraud or defective work, the Statute of 
Limitations did not run from the date of the 
original work, but from the date on which 
that fraud might reasonably have been dis- 
covered. If a builder, in the temporary 
absence of the architect, put in bad work and 
covered it up, that clearly was fraud, and 


when the defe made themselves patent, 
then the fraud was discovered for the first 
time “reasonably,” and the 


Statute of 
Limitations y then began to run. A 

the case of Findlay v. Roques and C 
it must be remembered that the architect was 
a professional man, and always subject 
to the law’s control in so far as he held him- 
self out as being able and willing to carry 
out certain work. He ventured to submit 
that advice as to the prokable demand in a 
locality for a certain class of property was 
not properly an architect’s work, and he 
certainly did not think any client could re- 
cover damages against him, qua architect, for 
tendering information as to the finanacial 
i tes of the future. In Robins v. 
Goddard the point was that the certificates 
given were interim certificates, whereas in the 
other case mentioned by Mr. Greenop the 
certificates were conclusive, and therefore the 
second case did not override Robins v. 
Goddard. As to sub-contractors, if the 
architect told the sub-contractor he must 
look to the builder for payment, it was all 
right, but in the case which had been quoted 
this was not the case. The sub-contractor 
simply had a general order given by the archi- 
tect in his capacity agent for the build- 


ing owner, and he was quite entitled to 
bring an action against the building 
owner in consequence. At the same time, if 


a builder chosé to carry out instructions for an 
architect, which he knew perfectly well were 
beyond the authority of the architect, then 
he could not bring an action against the 
building owner. 


M-. G, R. Blanco White 


said complaint had been made that a building 
contract. was interpreted in the Courts of 
Justice in the same way and with the same 
care that other contracts were interpreted, but 
that complaint was not well founded, because, 
in addition to the architect and the builder, 
the ‘building owner, who was a layman, was 
also concerned. In every one of the cases 
which had been quoted they had to bear in 
mind that the Court was asked to say not 
what the law had decided in previous cases 
with regard to building, but what was the 
intention of the parties as laid down in the 
particular contract which was before it. The 
question of whether the architect was an 
arbitrator or an agent must depend on the 
contract, and in the Institute contract in 
some clauses the architect was made the agent 
and in other clauses the arbitrator between 
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the parties. In Clause 30, regarding the issue 
of certificates, the architect had to act as an 
arbitrator, and was to express an opinion 
independently of anything said to him by the 
builder. In other clauses, also, the architect 
acted as arbitrator; for instance, in 
Clause 13, and also in Clause 32, if his name 
was filled in. In other clauses. however, the 
architect. was acting clearly as the agent for 
the employer, as in Clause 12, which dealt 
with variations and extras. He agreed with 


Mr. Brice that the ¢ of Rokerts v. 
Hickman did not reverse Robins v. 
Goddard. The fi case dealt with the 


question of certificates where the architect had 
to act impartially, and use his judgment and 
act as arbitrator, whereas the question in 
Robins v. Goddard was whether the inten- 
tion of the contract was that the only remedy 
of the buildi owner should be under 
Clause 17 for a defects. That was to say 
whether the only liability of the builder, so 
far as defects were concerned, should be the 
putting of the building right in accordance 
with the maintenance clause, or whether, in 
addition, the builder was liable for a common 
law action for doing defective work. Robins 
v. Goddard settled the question that the 
building owner had his action for defective 
work in addition to the rights he had under 
the machinery of Clause 17. But, after all, 
what the Court had to decide in that case 
was the meaning of the particular contract, 
and whether the Court guessed right as to 
what was meant was a difficult question. 
What one felt was that, even if the Court 
guessed wrong, it was not right to put the 
whole blame on them, and that those members 
of the Institute who drew up the contract 
should take some blame. There was no doubt 
at present ambiguities in the form of con- 
tract, and in Clause 12 it was said that extras 
and improvements did not cover alterations. 
He should have thought that it was the inten- 
tion that the architect should be permitted 
not only to add or cut a room away, but 
also to alter a room. There were other am- 
biguities in the clause which he supposed 
would be settled when some building owner 
brought an action at great expense to him- 
self. There was no doubt that the present 
contract needed revision. 


‘The President 

said he thought it would be convenient to 
adjourn the discussion at that stage, and to 
resume it at the meeting when Mr. Saxon 


Snell’s and Mr. Woodward’s papers were 
read. a 

This was agreed to by the meeting. 

The President announced that the next 


meeting, to be held in January, was a business 
meeting, and would be immediately followed 
by a special general meeting to discuss pro- 
posals of the utmost importance respecting the 
Society of Architects, of which full particulars 
were about to be sent to all members. 


—_.-¢-+_ 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Architectural Society of Liverpool University. 


The annual dinner of the Architectural 
Society of Liverpool Univers was held 
in the Students’ Union Club, dford-street, 
last week, when Mr. A. R. Sykes presided. 


Amongst others present were Sir W. H. 
Lever, Bart., Mr. Arnold Thornley, Mr. E. 
Kirkby, Professors Adshead and C. H. Reil 


and Me C. W. Townsend, J. W. Mawson, 
and L, bercrombie. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Professor Reilly proposed “Our Guests,” 
and remarked that it was only right at that 
annual dinner to have with them their bene- 
factor, Sir William Leve1. They always felt 
that Sir William had the qualities that a 
great architect ought to have—he was a prac- 
tical man and he was an idealist. 

Mr. Arnold Thornley, in replying, con- 
gratulated the Society upon the beautiful 
premises in which they were housed. He saw 


the School of Architecture and the School 
of Civic Design not only conferring upon the 


profession a great benefit, but serving the 
» of educating the public to appreciate 
ure to a fuller extent than had hitherto 
been the case. He hoped that in the years to 
come they should not have such things 
occurring as they had lately seen in what he 
might call the desecration of St. George’s Hall 
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There was no doubt if the public had been 
better informed as to the rudiments of classical 
architecture they would not have seen this 
happening. He thought it was most deplorable, 
and he hoped that the scheme would now be 
improved so as to make the best of a bad job. 
Talking about public improvements, one matter 
required urgent attention, and that had reference 
to the pierhead. They would have noticed 
that there it was proposed to erect a memorial 
to the late Sir Alfred Jones, and it was rather 
interesting to note that the design and model 
had been approved before they knew where 
they were going to put i This must have 
been done thoughtlessly, as, in his opinion, it 
was quite impossible to successfully provide 
a suitable monument until they had fixed on a 
site. ‘Their Society had taken the opportunity 
of considering the laying-out of the fpierhead 
with a view of the proper placing of monu- 
ments, and he hoped that their efforts would 
result in a successful solution of the problem. 
What they wanted was a representative body 
with some knowledge of architecture and some 
sense of the beautiful to control these matters, 
and he should like to see Sir William Lever as 
the chairman of such an authority. 

Sir William Lever gave “The School and 
the Societ; and said he took a great interest 
in both tk chool and their Society, and he 
felt they would do grand work in Liverpool, 
where there was such a wide field for them 
to cover. In regard to the Sir Alfred Jones 
statue, and as one of the committee, he took full 
responsibility for anything that was done. 
Sites were limited. They thought it right that, 
having regard to the part Sir Alfred Jones 
played in shipping and commerce, the monument 
should be placed near the water’s edge, and 
they had hit upon perhaps the only available 
site. The problem in Liverpool was to find 
suitable positions for statu In the establish- 
ment of schools of architecture they were 
taking a step towards improving England. 
They wanted cities in which they could walk 
without having their sense of beauty offended, 
without feeling that on one side they had 
wretchedness and poverty, and on the other 
buildir banks, and insurance 
The work lay to their hands as 


premises. 
architects. 
Me C. W. Townsend and J. W. Mawson 
responded, 
On the initiative of MV 


r. W. H. Thompson the 


toast of “The Staff’ was honoured, and 
8. D. Adshead and Mr. L. P. 
ombie having suitably replied, the 


function was brought to a close. 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society: 
Early Roman Churches. 

A general meeting of this Society was held 
on December 14 at the Leeds Ins the 
President, Mr. Sydney D. K 33 
F.R.L.B.A., in the chair. Mr. A. Dixon, 
¥.R.1.B.A., of Birmingham, read an inter 
ing paper on the “ Early Roman Churches 


to a number of members and 4 ates. The 
lecture dealt with the arly Christian 
churches of between the IIIrd and IXth 


hi the mosaics com- 
manded special attention, being illustrated 
by a number of excellent slides showing 
the decorations to the apses of many churches. 
A remarkable feature in the subjects of these 
mosaics is their peaceful seriousness; humour 
and scenes of judgment or retribution are 
entirely absent. In contrast to this the 
lecture concluded by a few slides showing 
grotesque capitals from the neighbourhood of 
Poitiers, where in all cases grim humour 
was the predominating subject. — 


A discussion followed, and Mr. H. S. 
Chorley, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. 
A. E. L. I . A-R.I.B.A., and supported 
by Mr. C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. 


2 2 


INTERNATIONAL 1911. 


XHIBITION, ROME, 


Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton has received the 
official confirmation from the Minister of 


Public Instruction of Italy that the Italian 
Government has purchased his large work, 
“St. Jean, Avignon (exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, 1909), from the British Section’ of 
the International Exhibition at Rome. It will 
be placed in the Royal Gallery of Modern Art, 
Florence. Works have been purchased from 
each of the foreign countries exhibiting. 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tu second ordinary meeting of the Societ 
of Architects for the session 1911-1912 was 
held at 28, Bedford-square, W.C., on the 14th 
inst., the President, Mr. Geo. E. Bond, J.P., 
in the chair. 

The followi 
duly elected 


andidates were declared to be 


As Members— 
F WwW. CG. Barker, W.H. Johnson, Wi 
London J. H. Jones, Swansea 
W. BR. Benwell, London W. H. 4. Keay, 


‘A. G Blackmore, Hull _ London f 
A’ Bromly, Croydon H. Leete, Huntingdor 
F! BR. Catling, London J, M. Lester, Harrow 
B, A. Chilton, East- K. Peters, Galway 
bourne J. Picker Canter- 
F. G. Cooke, East- “bury 
bourne Cat 
G. .H. _Crickmay, I. Rayson 
Leigh-on-Sea W._C. d 
W. G. Davies, Birken- J. D. Swanston, Kir 


head cald 


S. C. Hanson, Southall F. E. Whiting, London 
R. E. Haymes, Shrews- H. B. Williamson, Ash- 
bury ford. 


As Students 


J. Gomm, Ealing A. C. Soulby, London 
BE, B. Keefe, Norwich D. R, Thomas, Llanga- 
B. J. Ryan, London dock. 


Middleton then read a paper on 
: Its Place in Architectural 
History an abstract of which appeared in 
our last issue (p. 701). 

In the discussion which followed, 


Mr. R. G, Lovell, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said that the lecturer’s deductions with r 
to the home of the Corinthian Order seemed 
to be exceedingly well founded. The evidence 
ot Egyptian occupation was to be traced a good 
deal further up the Nile than Alexandria, as he 
remembered making a sketch of an Tonic 
capital at Luxor. 


Mr. H. Freyberg, F.S.L, 

in seconding the vote of thanks, said he had 
never had the opportunity of visiting any part 
of Egypt, but there was one question which 
arose in his mind as Mr. Middleton proceeded, 
and that was the question as to what had become 


at the present time, would be rem: 
throughout the whole world. The answer to 
the question, he thought, might be found in the 
history of places like Venice, where at the 
conclusion of a successful war the conquerors 
made their opponents throw in, in addition to 
the war indemnity, certain shafts of previous 
marbles, which were carried to the home of the 
victo. 
Mr. H. Slicer and Mr. 
having spoken, 
The President, 
in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said Mr. Middleton had made a point of the fact 
that Alexandria, from an architectural point 
of view, had been neglected, and he entirely 
agreed with him, but he thought the reason was 
that Alexandria had other claims to distinction 
which were overwhelmingly obvious and to a 
great extent overshadowed any claim it might 
have to be an architectural centre. Alexandria 
during the Ptolemaic period developed the 
exact sciences, and did so much for the estab- 
lishment and development of what they might 
call modern civilisation that they were now 
feeling its effects and were enjoying its results. 
A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded 
to Mr. Middleton, who replied to the discussion 
and the proceedings terminated : 


Robert W. Carden, 


S——3o-e 


THE TOWN PLANNING ACT 
WHITE PAPER. 


Tun Memoranduni issued by the Local 
Government Board, dated November 9, 1911 
gives information as to the operation of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act 
passed on December 3, 1909. The amendments 
made by Part I. of this Act to the previous 
Housing Acts have simplified the procedure 
for dealing with insanitary houses and areas. A 
striking ine se of local activity is the result 
representations with respect to 23,792 houses 
being made during the year 1910-11, as against 
6,312 during the year 1908.9. ingens ee 


since it was 
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Information is given below as to a number 
of local authorities who have taken definite 
action with a view to the preparation of schemes 
under the Act, and there is reason to believe 
that in some cases better methods of developing 
ates are being adopted by landowners and 
others without the formalities of town-planning 
schemes, and that the existence of the powers 
of the Act has already had a very beneficii 
influence quite apart from the actual preparation 
of schemes under it. 

In the following eight cases the Board haye 
given authority for the preparation of 
schemes, viz. :— 

Birmingham Corporation.—An area of 
about 2,320 acres in Quinton, Harborne, 
and Edgbaston in the city, and in the 
part of Northfield in the urban district 
of King’s Norton and Northfield added 
to the city as from November 9, 1911. 

Birmingham Cor poration.—An area of about 
1,442 acres in the Parish of Aston, in the 
eastern part of the city. 

Ruislip-Northwood Urban District Council. 


An area of about 5,906 acres in the 
urban district and in the parish of 
Rickmansworth (rural) in the rural 


district of Watford. 

North Bromsgrove Urban District Council. 
An arca of about 554 acres in the urban 
district. 

Rochdale Corporation.—A small area of 
about 43 acres in the borough. 

Chesterfield Corporation.—A small area of 
about 64 acres in the borough. 

Oldbury Urban District Council.—An area 
of about 1,763 acres in the Warley 
portion of the urban district. 

Bournemouth Corporation.—An area of 
about 202 acres in the Boscombe East 
and Southbourne wards of the borough. 

Tn one case, that of an application from the 
Corporation of Rochester relating to a very 
small area, the Board were unable to give the 
authority asked for as the land was for the 
most part held by the Secretary of State for 
War, and, being Crown lands, could not be 
included in a town-planning scheme. 

The Board have before them at the present 
time two applications for authority to prepare 
schemes, viz. :— 

Hanwell Urban District Council—An area 
of about 198 acres in the urban district. 

Liverpool Corporation.—An area of about 
88 acres near the eastern boundary of 
the city. 

The Board have information showing that the 
preliminary notices have been given under the 
regulatio: by the following eleven local 
authorities with a view to application being 
made to the Board for authority to prepare 
or adopt schemes, viz. :—Barrow-in-Furne 
Ellesmere Port and Whitby, Finchley, Hudders- 
field, Middleton, Nelson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Sheffield, Sutton Coldfield, Twickenham, and 
Willesden. 

In twenty-two other cases the information 
available would seem to show that the con- 
sideration of the matter by the local authority 
has reached. a stage practically equivalent to a 
decision to proceed with a scheme, viz. :— 
Acton, Barnes, Beckenham, Blackburn, Cleck- 
heaton, Croydon, Greenford, Grimsby, Halifax, 
Hayes, Kingston-upon-Hull, Maldens (The) and 
Coombe, Merton, Middlesbrough, Portsmouth, 
Sedgley, Southall-Norwood, Southport, Stock- 
port, Surbiton, Walthamstow, and Warrington. 

In numerous other cases the Board are uware 
either from correspondence or interviews with 
their officers that the question of preparing @ 
scheme is under consideration, and the following 
twenty-eight local authorities may be mentioned 
in this connexion :—Birkenhead, Bushey, 
Carshalton, Coventry, Croydon, Enfield, Epsom, 
Esher and the Dittons, Hale, Hendon, Herne 
Bay, Hessle, Irlam, Leek, Little Crosby 
Newport (Mon.), Northwich, Richmond (Surrey), 
Rotherham, Southgate, Stoke-on-Trent, Stret- 
ford, Sutton (Surrey), Tynemouth, Wakefield, 
Wallsend, Wembley, and York. 

There can be little doubt that many other 
authorities are contemplating town-planning 
schemes, but have not yet found it necessary to 
communicate with the Board on the subject. 

We should have thought that in the case of 
Rochester it should not have been necessary to 
go as far as to complete the formal procedure 
necessary to make a definite application to the 
Board just to find out that Crown land cannot 
be included in a scheme. Surely this fact 
could have been ascertained at an earlier stage 
in the proceedings, and much useless trouble 
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Selected Design : 


Why the notice 


ind expense} been avoided. 
the War 


jerved on the owners, presumably 
Mfice, or at any rate the prelimine 
erence, did not d this fact is not evident. 
Possibly a simplification of the procedure might 
heet such cases, and also stimulate activity i 
le same way as it was stimulated by 
jmplification of the procedure of the previous 
ousing Acts. 


By Messrs. Ivor Jones, A.R.ILB.A,, & Percy. Thomas (Cardiff). 


CARDIFF TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE COMPETITION. 


Tue result of this competition was briefly 
announced in our issue of last week. 
James S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., was the / 
and awarded the first place to Mess 
Jones, R.I.B.A., and Perey as, of 
Cardiff ; Messrs. Cooper & Slater, of Blackburn, 


Mr. J. Myrtle Smith, of Chelsea, and Messrs. 
Spalding & Myers (with Mr. E. G. Theakston), 
of London, coming second, third, and fourth 

ively. shouldbe a source of some 
to architects that this 
competition has been ured by a local firm 
with a design well worthy to rank with the 
monumental buildings already erected on the 
Cathays Park. The site was an open one, 


LOWER GROVND 
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By Messrs. Spalding & Myers and Mr. E. G. Theakston (London). 


Fourth Premiated Design : 


quite cut off by the bold projecting cornice, 
ot from a considerable dis 
s. Cooper & Slater's desi 
vestibule at the road lev 
ss up and down 

g the principal floors from one 
departments 


is placed above the staircase hall on a second 


uires to be amplified. 
The elevations generally 
dignified lines, the proje 
front formed by the la: 
treated as a colonnade betwe 
with simply b 
of which the side elevations are a repetition. 
The Mansard roofs with glass in the low 
and Roman tiles covering the intervening 
are effective, but the view of these wou 


are on simple and 


lighting of the 
engineering dra 
and when the future extension 
former will be still worse off. 
whole of the central 
floor, and necessitate the 


treated flan 


The workshops fill 


ighting of corridors 


and lavatories by small clearstory windows, 
this scheme also rendering the central space 
under the examination hall useless. On the 
upper ground floor this hall is centrally placed, 
with the large lecture-room immediately behind 
it. The platform of the central hall seems to 
divide the corridor, which would otherwise 
complete the circulation of the whole floor in an 
unfortunate way. 

The principal elevation to the main avenue 
is handled on a more elaborate scale than the 
first premiated design, and, whilst it has dignity 
our impression is that it would be too costly. 
It can hardly be considered suggestive of the 
purpose of the building. The return elevation 


oe 
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towards College-road 
symmetrical facade 
is added. 

The d n submitted by Mr. J. Myrtle Smith, 
of Chelsea, receives third place. It is somewhat 
a matter for surprise that a design showing the 
workshops under the examination hall and 
lecture-room (which occupy the same respective 

|p ions as in the last sheme) should have 
jteceived commendation, as the conditions 
jdistinctly asked for top-lighted workshops, 
}and common sense would have suggested that 
the noise of mechanical engineering would hardly 
conduce to the proper conduct of examinations 
jand lectures. There seems a disproportionate 
jlength of corridor. The elevations are not 
tiking, and the treatment of the projecting 
tures on the principal fronts does not grow 


is designed to form a 
when the future extension 


jout of the plan, but is obviously a of 
|“ masking.” 
The fourth premiated design by Messrs. 


|Spalding & Myers, of London, adopts a treat- 
j}ment somewhat in favour with several of the 
competitors, by placing the workshops partly 
junder the hall and top-lighting the remainder. 

This economises space and gets over the difficult 
}question of lighting any rooms or corridors 
junder such a large area, but it is hardly 
Successful in every way. The lecture-room in 
jhis design is semicircular, which would probably 
| prove a convenient shape. The authors of this 
design have, like those of the first one, adopted 

jthe idea of putting the corridor of the south 
block against the outer wall, but the placing of 
jlavatories on this side, although treated in a 
jsatisfactory manner externally, is hardly per- 
jmissible, as this front would be very Srerineie 

The principal clevation is a bold piece of work, 
jbut somewhat crowded and lacking in breadth. 

Among’ the schemes which did not receive 
jnotice is a striking set (No. 8) which, in the 
junfortunate absence of names on the drawings. 
we attribute to the winner of the recent Mary 
lebone Town Hall Competition, with very 
| finely-drawn elevations, which, while ornamental 
in character, would certainly prove prohibit 
in view of the cost limit defined. The plan is 
Somewhat wasteful. 

No. 41 has one of the best elevations sent in, 
jattached to an impossible plan. The general 
standard of planning is not high, and does not 
jshow the acquaintance with the requirements 
of technical institute buildings thar 
have been looked for. 


ge 
THE BRITISH MEMORIAL TO 


THE CENTENARY OF THE 
ARGENTINE. 


Tax photograph illustrates the new memorial 
clock-tower presented by the British community 
of Argentina as their memorial to the com- 
|memoration of the Centenary of the Declaration 
of Independence of the Republic. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid on November 26 of last 
year, and the work is now practically completed. 
|The site selected was that portion of the fore- 
jshore of the River Plate between the Paseo de 
Julio and the docks. In close proximity to this 
site the Central Argentine ilway will erect a 
station of fine design in place of their existing 


jsheds. The clock-tower is 240 ft. 8 in. high 
to the top of the ship, which ser’ in lieu of a 
jweathercock. It is thus some 20. ft. higher 
‘than the western towers of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


centre of the clock itself, whose four 
157 ft. above 


|while the 
‘faces are each 18 ft. in diameter, 


jthe ground. This clock is undoubtedly the 
largest in South America, and is one of the 
jgreat clocks of the world. Standing as it does 


in an isolated position, it will be visible for a 
‘considerable distance along the Paseo de Julio 
jand over the docks. The British clock-tower is, 
in fact, the first object to greet the eye of the 
jtraveller approaching Buenos Aires by water 
jand the last of the city he sees when leaving. 
The style chosen for the monument is founded 
jon the phase of Renaissance architecture 
ting in England about the year 1580, which 
the period of the second—and permanent— 
foundation under Juan de Garay of the city of 
|\Santa Maria de Buenos Aires. The architect, 
Ambrose Poynter, F.R.I.B.A. (who won the 
st prize in a competition open to architects 
jand draughtsmen of British nationali 
jthe Argentine Republic), in selecting thi 
ought in his design to refine 
ible upon the p 
lOxders and the detail and ornamentation in 
jgeneral without sacrificing the peculiarities of 
eatment, which give distinctiveness and 


far as 
files and proportions of the 
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inality to the Elizabethan variety of Renais- 
sance architecture. The materials selected ar 5 
naturally, those usually employed for buildings 
of that period in England—red brick and free- 
stone. The use of real brick and real stone is a 
novelty in Buenos Aires, as none of the brick 
produced locally is sufficiently good for external 
use, and suitable stone is practically non- 
existent in the vicinity. The buildings in the 
town are almost without exception faced with 
stucco work, imitating fine stone and executed 
with marvellous skill, and the little brickwork 
to be seen generally turns out upon near 
examination to be a sham of coloured cement. 

It was stipulated, however, by the Committee 
that in this case British materials should be 
preferably employed. The tower itself is 
square in form, and supports an octagonal drum 
and cupola, the latter covered with copper and 
surmounted by a wrought vane carrying a 
gilded ship, a reproduction of a three-masted 


man-of-war of the year 1580. This ship has 
a double significance, not only as typifying 
Britain’s sea-borne commerc but also as 


forming part of the coat-of-arms of the city of 
Buenos Aires. 

The open octagonal turret surmounting the 
tower is of stone with eight granite columns, 
and contains the hour bell—6 ft. in diameter— 
and the four bells for the quarters, which will 
strike the Westminster chimes. In the chamber 
below is a carillon chime, and beneath this is 
the clock itself, driven by electricity. 

Below the clock level is the great cornice of 
the tower, with its wrought-iron railing, forming 
a gallery, which will serve as a point from 
which, at a height of 137 ft. above the ground, 
visitors may obtain a good view of the docks 
and town. 

This gallery is reached by an electric lift 
starting from a waiting hall at the entrance 
level. This hall, forming the base of the tower, 
sed above the level of the surrounding 
plaza, and is approached from a balustraded. 
terrace with a flight of steps (lighted by 
monumental candelabra). 

These are placed in the middle of each face, 
and there is a fountain at each corner. This 
ground story and the one above, to a total 
height of 46 ft., are faced with stone. Over this 
the brick shaft for a further 80 ft. to the 
side of the main corn The recess 
facing the Paseo de Julio seryes as an entrance, 
and has a great door of English oak, with a 
carved stone panel in the arch head over it 


Clock-Tower, Buenos Aires. 
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with the — inscription :—‘‘ Los Residentes 
Britanicos al gran pueblo Argentino salud. 
de Mayo, 1910.” (The British residents to 
the great Argentine people, greeting, 25th of 
May, 1910.) i 

The cost of the tower is estimated at some 
.000/., the larger part of which has been 
contributed by the banks, railway companies, 
and financial and business houses connected 
with the River Plate. The British Centenary 
Committee is under the Chairmanship of H.M. 


Minister, Mr. Walter Townley ; he and the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. H. H. Leng, and the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. Lloyd Davies, are largely 


responsible for the success of the movement. 
eS Se 


THE WESTMINSTER TOTHILL. 


By Monracu Suarpp, D.L., Cnarrman ow 
MippLesex Quarter Susstons. 


Nor long ago I was asked, ‘‘ Where did the 
Tothill formerl and in Westminster ?” and, 
after much consideration, I gave the following 
reply, which may perhaps interest the readers 
of the Builder 

A tothill is described as “‘ an elevation from 
which a look-out could be kept over the sur- 
rounding country.” It is therefore evident that, 
in ancient times, before the land at Westminster 
was covered with buildings, a view could be 
obtained from the top of even a slight elevation 
raised upon the flat and marshy delta formed by 
the Thames and the two arms of the Twybourne, 
one of which flowed past the Abbey Church 
and the other by Vauxhall Bridge-road ; also 
that Tothill-street, Tothill Church, and Tothill- 
fields, situated within this delta, must have been 
so named from an adjacent ‘‘ tothill.”’ 

Tothill-street leads from the west door of the 
HUEY: into Broad-street, and, after crossing 

, the line of route is now continued by Yor 
ses formerly known as Petty France. Near 
by stood Tothill Church, and from Norden’s 
map dated 1596 “* the way to Tothill-fielde ”’ lay 

the south, down what is now called Broad- 
street, These fields, ys Besant, ““ were to 
Westminster much as Smithfield and Moorfields 
were to the City of London.” 

Now it appears that the Westminster Tothill 
was an artificial mound of earth about the size 
of a haystack, and that it stood near the site of 
Caxton Hall, where the District Railway now 
For this 


rur statement the following reasons 
are given :— 

Here, in ‘medieval times, was standing a 
mound. known as St. Hermit’s Hill, for, in 
Stowe’s “‘ Survey of London and Westminster.” 


1785, V. 636, it is stated that :— 

“ From the entry into Tothill-fields the strect 
is called Petty France, in which, and upon St. 
Hermit’s Hill on the south side thereof, Cornelius 
Van Dun (a Brabanter born, Yeoman of the 
Guard to King Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mar 
and Elizabeth) built twenty houses for poor 
women to dwell rent free, and near hereto was 
a Chapel of Mary Magdalen, now wholly 
ruinated.” 

At the present time a variation from the 
name ot this hill is to be found close by in a 
cul de sac, called St. Ermin’s-hill, which leads 
from the western side of the Broadway to the 
east wall of St. Ermin’s Hotel, though it formerly 
continued into Caxton-street. 

Small artificial mounds of earth dating 
from ancient times and bearing curious names 
are to be found in many of the districts of 
Britain settled by the Romans, and some even 
remain in the ever-changing neighbourhood of 
London. _One—erroneously called “ Boadicea’s 
Tumulus”’—is standing near Hampstead Heath; 
another, planted with cedars, is in Syon Park, 
and can be seen from the Thames ; and a third 
mound is to be found at Slough, known as 

Salt Hill,’ and, by Eton boys, also as ‘“‘ Ad 
Montem At Teddington in 1800 a similar 
mound was standing not far from the gate to 
th avenue of Bushey Park, marked on Rocques’ 
in. survey as “ Barrow Hill, ”” and described iy 
Lysons as a tumulus of considerable size. He 
states that the earliest form of the name of 
Teduington was “ Totyngton,” and which 
doubtless originated from that tumulus or tothill. 

Those readers of the Builder who have made a 
practical study of the geometrical system used 
in Britain by the’ Roman Agrimensores when 
surveying a district or pagus for settlement, are 
aware that these mounds were called ‘ boton- 
tini,’ and, with stones, roads, oak posts, etc., 
were us to mar the onter 
boundary line and the inner divisions of lands 
selected for agricultural development by rural 
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Second Premiated Design: By Messrs. Cooper & Slater (Blackburn). 


having road frontages on three sid 
however, being that future exten 
west side should be conside 
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a proviso, Tf it be not a radical error of plan to place him little trouble in selection. The drawings 
2 on the the examination hall and r 
red. The sixty-one by themselves, thereby isolating them from the 
> been publicly exhibited at the working parts of 
rdiff, cael are on view until Friday question that Mr. 
position to a scheme which ¢ 


offices on a floor admirable examples of what competition 
igns should be, and show clearly and con- 
there is no  eisely the details of arrangements The keynote 
ven the first of Messrs. Jones & Thomas's scheme, a 


an have afforded doubtless the point upon which it scored heavily 
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ally at the roadway leve 
leading to the upper and low 

spectively. 

jis placed the principal 

jand on the other the s 


vestibule 


and committee 


be in direct communication with the main 
aS 


on. Also the 
ther the appearance 
petiring-rooms at the f. 


examination 


end, and there 


fecondary means of access except across the 


On one side of the entrance 


offices and porter’s 
oom. There is the objection to this gener 
pirangement that the principal’s room should 


stipulated, and not in such an isolated 
i hall 
a concert hall with 


Third Premiated Design 


central 
by no 


area. 


the means 


shown in overcoming the difficulty of access 
to two floors of practically equal importance, 


By Mr. J. Myrtle Smith (London). 


one below and one much above the road situated and forming a dominating 
level. both on plan and in elevation. 
room, The lower floor divides into two sections, this r 


engin: 


The stipulated s 


floor 
has 


is no 


the physics department on the left and the 
ring and arti 


been somewhat freely interpreted with the 
commendable objec 
walls of the upper floor over the lower ones. 
It might be mentioned that communication 
between the two sides of the building on this 
lower floor is rendered awkward by the necessity 


s and lecture r 
‘ibuted, 


of this scheme. The cle 
this floor are well di 
sidiary staircases come 
and future service 


ans’ rooms. to the right. 
of the various rooms have 


of getting the division 


come the disadvantage of ha: 
rooms on the south side of the top fl 
corridor serving the art section. is put 
the outer wall instead of over the 


Se oy 


|} 


These criticisms, however, = for mounting and descending the stairs to cross 
detract from the ingenuity the entrance hall. 


On the upper ground floor.a spacious landing 
is shown, with the large lecture hall centrally 


feature 


The placing of 
om is perhaps the most admirable feature 
rooms on 
and’ the 

happily for both pre: 


b= 
nt 


To obviate. elevational difficulties and over- 
ng placed the art 


loor, the 
inst 
corridor 
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communities. The countryside was divided 
first into la square areas equal to 810 acres 
by parallel lines distant 9 furlongs apart, and 
then, in suitable places, it was parcelled out into 
small farms and holdings, which also enjoyed 
common rights in adjacent heaths and_ woo 
In London two of th marks remain—viz, 
the said botontinus near Hampstead Heath, 
and London Stone, by Cannon-street Station, 
while the positions of others are known, ¢.9., 
Stone Cross, near Somerset House, and Oswulf’s 
Stone, by the Marble Arch, ete., though the last- 
named appears to have belonged to another 
surveyed district. i 
The Hampstead botontinus is thus described 
by Mr. C. H. Read, I. in Middl Herts, 
N. & Q. 1.4. “The barrow is a circular mound 
of about 8 ft. in diameter and 11 ft. high. On 
the north and south is a level stretch for about 
20 ft. on either side bounded by a ditch.” Like 
a true botontinus it contained charcoal, for, on 
a trench being driven through the centre 
* considerable traces of charcoal were met with 
at all depths, and finally, about the centre a hole 
full of charcoal was found.” It had been 
erected by Roman surveyors upon the bor 
of a district to indicate its boundary line. whic 
ran just outside the mound. “ Monticellos 
plantivimus de terra, quos botontinos appelavimus 


et intra ipsos carbones et cinus et testa tusa 
coopervim romatici Veter: 08. Again, 
St. Augustine, in De Civitate, 4, writes : 


“ Quid in carbonibus—ut eos susternere soleant 
qua limites figunt ad convincendum litigatorem.” 

Now, tak this botontinus and London 
Stone as the apexes of opposite rectangles of a 


parallelogram, the two major lines will be found 
furlongs apart, and the line from 
s running SS.E. will, if produced 
st of Caxton Hall, 


to be twi 
the botontin 
to tk 
crossing Victor 3 Army and 
Stores. If to the east of this boundar 
another parallel to it be drawn 9 furlongs d 
the southern end of this latter line will pa: 
Stone cross, and the third, as above stated, is 
identified by London Stone. The fifth parallel 
appears to have been indicated by a mark, of 
which the only name survives in “ Markfield,” 
on the south of Tottenham, while the h and 
eastern boundary line touched the bank of the 
River Lea by the Roman crossing at Old Ford, 
though the surveyors most probably placed 
their first line here and worked westwards. 

It is not necessary to refer to the decumanal, cr 
cross lines which completed the division of the 
land into square areas, but if the true positions 
of the following mark stones were known, 
viz., Hergotestane (Haggerston) ; Hochestone 
(Hoxton) ; and Lillestone (Lisson Grove), all of 
which gave names to Domesday Manor 
those of Dalston, Whittington’s Stone, and the 
stone which stood. in Goswell 
show, judging by results from other 
their connexion with the internal divisi 
the old Roman pagus surrounding the City of 
London. 

It may be therefore 
“Tothill,” or “ Hermit’ 


id that the ancient 
Hill,’ at Westminster, 
a Roman boundary mark e i by the 
State Surveyors probably in the early part of 
the IInd century A.D., on: a site close to the 
north-west corner of Caxton Hall, and that it 
remained in existence until the middle of the 
XVIth century. 

Similar and further evidence of this ancient 
geometrical sur is to be obtained further 
afield in Middlesex, as well as in other Romanised 
parts of Britain, where the surface of the land 
has undergone but little change. There the 
rural parish churches also afford assistance, 
for many stand upon the sites of former Roman 
Compita, or chapels, sted to the Lares 
Compitales near the village crossways, the 
routes of which followed the lines of the State 
rther evidence 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Important examples of old English furni- 
ture have been acquired recently by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. To the collec- 
tion of English Gothic woodwork has been 
added a portion of a rood-screen of oak, still 
bearing traces of its original colour. It 
dates from the late XIVth or early XVth 
century. and the western front of the screen, 
of which this portion formed the eastern, is 
still in situ in Tilbrook Church, Bedfordshire. 
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Among other objects acquired are four finely- 
carved bedposts of the time of Henry WAH 
a writing desk elaborately inlaid with archi- 
tectural designs of the type commonly known 
as “Nonesuch,” from their resemblance to 
the fagade of the palace of that name built 
by Henry VIII.; a Cromwellian armchair ; 
several Charles chest of 


I. chairs; and a 


dvawers, with cabinet above, dated 1688. 
Coronation Honours, Indian Empire. — 
The jollowing appointments and promotions 
haye been made upon the oc 
Durbar at 
India = 


ion of the 
Delhi:—Order of the Star_ of 
C.S.1.—C. E. V. Goument, Public 
Department, Chief Er gineer and 
and Oudh, for Buildings, 
c . G. White, Chief Engineer and 

P.W.D., Burma; F. B. Bryant, 
General of Fore Colonel T. F. 


Inspector Be 


Renny- your, R.E., uperintendent of 
Surveys, Southern Cire and Major 
A. C. de L. J. de Lotbiniére, C.L.E., R.E., 
P.W.D., State Engineer, Kashmi Orde1 
of the Indian vpire : C.I.E.—H. Murray, 
Imperial Forest Service (retired), lately 
Senior Conservator of Fores Bombay; M. 
Visvesva (retired), Chief 
Engineer. A. Smith, Chief 
Engineer Madras, P.W.D., 

O. (Fourth Ss) R. J. Ward, 


“A.M. Inst.C 


P.W.D., Superintend- 
ingineer, Western Jumna Canal Circle 


; Major S. D. Orookshank, R.E., 

As and Oudh, Superintendent of 

Delhi Coronation Durbar; and 

J. Ram, O.LE., P.W.D. Punjab 
(retired). Kaisar- Medal for Public 
ce in India ( 1. G. Barton, 
BeAvs oer) lei ct Engineer, 


J. F. Brunton, 

i., Chief Officer and 

reer, Karachi Municipality. 
Westminster Cathedral. 

An account of the recent works carried out 
upon the fabric will be found in the Catholic 
Directory for 1912. The completion is 
announced of the marble decoration in the 
lower portion of the Sanctua together with 
the baldacchino and the arcades of the organ 


Darbha 


illeries, and in the Chapels of the Blessed 
rament, Our Lady, the Holy Souls, SS. 
Gregory and Augustine, the Sacred Hear nd 


St. Thomas (Cardinal Vaughan’s Chantry). 
The expenditure, inclusively of payments for 
the Hall and Cloisters, amounted, in last 
October, to 262,0737. 13s. 11d. 
The Dering Sale. 
the dispersal by auction of the late 
G. E. Dering’s effects at Lockleys, near 
vyn, on December 12, 13, and 15, 
The Sleep of 
> which was 


Welv 
Monti’s marble composition 
Sorrow and the Dream of Joy 


in the International ibition, 1862, was 
bought for 250 guineas, and P. Magni’s 
“Reading Girl” for 150 guineas. The fur- 


niture included an XVIIIth-century sedan- 
chair, 24/., and a Hepplewhite mahogany 
sideboard inlaid with black stringing on fluted 
taper legs, 271. 

Bessemer Memorial Laboratory. 

At the annual dinner of the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy, held on December 15 
under the presidency of Mr. H. Livingstone 
Sulman, the toast of the Institution was pro- 
posed by lfred Keogh, who announced 
that the Bessemer Memorial Committee had 
resolved to transfer to the Royal School of 
Mines the laboratory which they had presented 
to the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 

Statue of Lord Minto. 

The equestrian statue of the Earl of Minto 
to commemorate | Viceroyalty of India 
will be sculptured by Sir William Goscombe 
John, R.A. 

Tyndale Memorial, Belgium. 

A monument of Tyndale, executed by M. 
Rombaut, will be shortly set up at Vilvorde, 
near Br ls, where Tyndale was imprisoned 
and condemned to the stake. 

Cranmer Memorial, Cambridge. 

Mr. A. Bruce-Joy has been appointed as 
sculptor of the Archbishop Cranmer Memorial 
for Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth. 

Mr. Justice Neville has decided in favour 
of the Lambeth Borough Council their petition 
for the payment to them of the income of a 
sum of about 82,000/., the purchase price of 
the Pedlar’s Acre estate, by the London 


in 


ay 
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County Council, as parcel of the site of the 
new County Hall on Thames-side. The 
Rector and Churchwardens of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, contended that the estate in part 
should be deyoted to ecc stical purposes. 
We may here mention that the estate consists 
of L acre 17 poles, at “ Church Hopes,”’ in the 
osier beds of Narrow-wall (since Belveder 
road), Lambeth Ma near Westminster 
Bridge foot. It was, as is generally believed, 
given to the parish in the XVth century by the 
chapman, ‘Dog Smith,’ who is com- 
memorated by the stained-glass window, re- 
presenting a pedlar, with his pack and dog, 
in the middle aisle of the p The 
land was, ib seems, not “ Pedlar’s 
Acre”? until 1690. There is record that in 
1504 it yielded 2s. 8d. per annum: when the 
London County Council acquired the property 
the Borough Council derived from it 1,800/. 
yearly, which they expended upon reduction 
of the rates. An Act was passed in 1826 to 
determine conflicts of interest and opinions 
that had arisen as the value of the estate 
increased. That Statute (7 Geo. IV., 46) 
vested the charity in trustees for application 
in aid of the parish rates. 


Messrs. Sprague’s Diary. 

The forty-third annual edition of the well- 
known diary which is issued by Messrs. 
Sprague & Co., Ltd., of East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, , contains of officers and 
fixtures of R.LB.A.; Architectural 


the 
ociation, and other institutions connected 


the 


with the profession, in addition to thé in- 
formation usually found in a diary, and the 


tables and calculations which make this 
publication so useful to members of the pro- 
fession and others. The firm also issue a 
pocket-book, which, like the diary, is con- 


unged and nicely got up. 
“ Whitaker’s Almanack.’” 

Whitaker’s Almanack for 1912 (London: 
arwick-lane, Paternoster-row) is the 
urth issue of an indispensable work of 
, which for accuracy and. usefulness 
is comparable with the Post Office London 
Directory. ‘The first number of the Almanack 
was published on December 10, 1868, and con- 
tained 362 pages, with an Index of 2,000 refer- 
ences. The present volume contains 856 
pages, with an Index of 7,000 references. The 
number contained particulars of Britain, 
“with some reference to other countries,” 
while the present issue deals with “all the 


veniently 


nations of the world, with particular refer- 
Empire and the United 
new 


and 


ence to the Brit 
States.” Included in the principal 
articles are the following :—Science 
Invention, Labour Unrest in World, 
Union Statis Public and 

Wealth, Imperial Telegraphy, etc. 
miscellaneous _ statist: added include :— 
Trade Statistics, Wages and Employment, 
Finances of Local Authorities, etc. In fact, 
the Almanack cov enormous ground, and 
it deserves the position it has attained as a 
popular and reliable work of reference. There 
are two editions: Paper covered (536 pag 
1s., and half-bound (856 pages), 2s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Policy of the R.I.B.A. 


Str,—I have read witl est the two 
letters appearing in your last issue, the one 
dealing with “ National Insurance,”’ by Mr. Chas. 
Heathcote, the other re “The R.I.B.A. and Its 


; by Mr. Hor T. Bonner. These 
letter although dealing with different 
matters, may be regarded as synonymous, 


for each points out, in no uncertain manner, 


either the incapability or the indifference 
of the Council of the R.I.B.A. to attend 
to the national or individual welfare of 
its members. Within the last few years 


Government laws have been passed which are 
seriously detrimental to the profession, yet 
we hardly have so much as a squeak from the 
Royal Institute. And w is the birthright 
of those hopeful enthusi: who after years of 


laborious study are eventually born into 
the family of ‘* Associates They are 
allowed to pay two guineas a year into the 


funds of the Royal Institute, half-a-guinea a 
year to one of the allied provincial societies 
which may be in their district and which 
they are expected to join. They are bound and 
tied down by rules and regulations, and have 
to pay due regard to professional etiquette, 
all of which become a”source of annoyance and 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 


County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Sprir rdens, §.W., Mr. E. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 


mended and it was agreed to make the following 
loans to various borough councils :—Islington, 
2,400/. for electricity undertaking ; Wandsworth, 
4.4001. for street improvements ; St. Pancras, 
988/. for altering gradient of roadway ; Poplar, 
2.9651. for electricity undertaking. 

New Scroors.—It is proposed to erect a new 
school on a site in Hortensia-road, Chelsea, 
to provide accommodation for 200 girls ; and 
also a new school on the Ocezan-street site, 
Stepney, providing accommodation for 800 
children. 

Heatina Work.—Additional heating work 
is to be carried out at the Hoxton House school, 
at a cost of about 1331, 13s. 3d. 

THEATRES, ETC.—The following drawings 
have been approved by the Theatres and Mu: 
Halls Committee :—Empire Theatre of Varie- 
ties, Leicester-square—alterations to property- 
room; 538 and 540, Kingsland-road—heating 


and ventilating arrangements; Shaftesbury- 
avenue (proposed new theatre)—heating and 
ventilating arrangements. Plans have also 


been approved for the erection of a cinemato- 
graph hall on a site in Mitcham-road, Tooting. 
WarrecuaPren Frru-Starion.—Owing to the 
unsatisfactory accommodation for the men at 
this fire-station, considerable improvements 
are to be carried out at a cost of 185/., including 
alterations to the electric light installation. 
REPAIRS TO BanpsTanps.—Concave  ceil- 
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ings are to be provided and general repairs 
carried out at the bandstands in Brockwell and 
Clissold Parks at an estimated cost of 4001. 

CONVENIE Ss, Kennrvero sw public 
conveniences are to be constructed on the 
triangular detached portion of Kennington 
Park at the junction of Kennington Park-road 
with Brixton-road. i; 

Kixe Epwarp VII. Memorran.—tin a joint 
report of the General Purpo Improvements, 
and Parks and Open Spa ommittees, it was 
recommended that in the opinion of the Council 
the formation of a park or open space a 
Shadwell would afford a fitting memorial in 
Kast London to the late King, and that an 
amount of 14,0002. for the acquisition of the 
site for the purposes of a public park be 
approved ; also that, subject to the King 
Edward VII. Memorial Committee acquiring 
the Shadwell Market estate and laying out the 
estate as a public park, the Council do under- 
take the maintenance of the park for the use 
of the public. This recommendation was agreed 
to without discussion. 

Sr. Paun’s Bripge.—The joint report of 
the Highways Committee and Improvements 
Committee contained copies of the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the Council and 
the City Corporation with reference to this 
bridge and the construction of trams in con- 
nexion therewith. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 
Prestatyn, North Wales. 
A competition has been instituted to secure 
a town plan of the estate of Lord Aberconway 
and the Trustees of the Pre: yn Esate. The 
premiums offered are 50/., and 201. Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.1.B./ the assessor. 
It is desired to develop the estate as a resi- 
dential seaside town, but without the usual 
type of sea front or parade. 
Fforest-fach, Parish Hall. 
The design of Mr. H. A. Ellis, of 
has been selected in this competition. 
cost of the building will be about 1,200. 


Pians for Schooi Buildings, Roumania. 

The “Curier Financiar’’ (Bucharest) of 
December 3 announces a competition of plans 
and specifications for the construction of a 
training college at Buzau, the cost of which 
must ed 400,000 frs. (16,0002). The 
will be awarded for the 
plans :—First, prize, 5,000 (200/.) ; second 
prize, 1,000 frs. (40/.); third prize, 500 frs. 
(207.). Plans and estimates must be deposited 
at the “ Ministére des Cultes et de 1’ Instrue- 
tion Publique,’’ Bucharest, on January 28. 


Swansea, 


The 


Oo ep 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Cayley-Robinson’s water-colours for 
“The Blue Bird’? will be on view in the 
Leicester Galleries for a few weeks beyond 


Christmas. Early in the New Year an 
exhibition will be opened in the same galleries 
of landscapes in oil and water-colour by Sir 
Alfred Hast, A.R.A. 


basing esa 


R.A. Schools: Design awarded the Gold Medal, by Mr. Alan Binning. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“The Decoration of Chelsea Town Hall” 
is the title of the leading article this week. 


A second article, on “The East Kent Coal- 
field,” appears on p. 732. 


> columns (p. 732) will be found 
some 0 ations on: “The Infirmary Sit 
Manchester “The Late Daume t 
“The Responsibilities of 4 
Paul’s Bri and Party 
Aldwych 8 


In ‘ Not 


Politics T ‘he 


A meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, when pi ‘ 
were read on: “The Newer Responsib: ; 
of Architects,” by Mr. W. Henry White and 
Mr. E. Greenop (p. 733). 


Brief reports of the following architectural 
cieties appear on p. 735: The Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society”; ‘ Archi- 
tectural Society of Liverpool Univ i 


A ‘meeting of the Society of Architects was 
held on the 14th inst., when a paper was read 
by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, an abstract of 
which appeared in our last issue. Some notes 
of the discussion which followed are given this 
week, on p. 736. 


A short notice of the Town Planning Act 
White Paper issued by the Local Government 
Board appears on p. 736. 


fie oll E. 
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An article on the Cardiff Technic al Institut2 MEETING. 
Competition is given on p. 737. Tlustrations 
of the premiated designs are given in conne xion 
Fripay, D. 


with it. . 
Junior Institution of B t to the factory 
Otto Mor D : 2 rine manu- 


, at Southall. 


The British Memcrial to the Centenary of 
the Argentine is described and illustrated on 


p. 741. aS eee 
An article on “The Westminster Tothill,” ILLUSTRATIONS. 


by Mr. Montagu Shary D.L., Chairman of 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions, appears on 
pp. 741-742. 


Royal Academy Schools. 


ALAN BI 
“The Hall of a City Company” was 


VG'S design for 


Tn our Correspondence columns (p. 742) will 


be found letters on: i ie aleang 
“The Policy of the R.I.B. Use of the awarded the Gold Medal and 
Order ” Architectural / ants, Office of Travelling Studentship (200/.), and 


Mr. Bucknell’s was among the mos 
of the other competitive drawin 
referred to the work of the Schools 
in our issue of last week, and in future i 
we shall illustrate some of the other des 
sent in for the Gold Medal and smaller pr 

Mr. Binning is in the office of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, P.R.I.B.A. It will be remembered that 
in 1907 he won the second prize for a set of 
rchitectural drawings, and the first prize for 
et of drawings of an architectural design 
Monument in a Public Park’); and in 1908 
he took the Silver Medal for an architectural 
design with coloured decoration (“A Domed 
Chapel ” ). Mr. Binning therefore finishes his 
student career with appropriate honours, and 
we wish him success in the future. 

Mr. Bucknell is in the office of Messrs. 
Lanchester & Ric ;. Last year he won the 
251. prize for a design in architecture. 


Work: 


Our Monthly Historical Review, illu 
(p. 747), _incluc ‘Some Wor 
Historical Facts and Ja 


; and Notes. 


Architectu 


The Building Trade Section (p. 754) includes : 
‘The London Chamber of Commerce and 
Labour We Act Reform 
‘opper Tubes 
“London Mast 
“The Plumber: 


Builders’ 
Company.” 


In Law Reports (p. 758) are short reports 
of the followir “The Euston-road Building 
s yy Contractors on Distric 
Surveyor’s Certificate’: “ Dispute 
ruction Work.” 


over Re- 
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form insurmountable barriers—especially to the 
provincial architect, who has to compete in tk 
hard times with land agents, valuers, speculative 
builders, cler and other incompetent men 
who work for reduced fees and trade on the 
| ignorant public. To have A.R.I.B.A. after 
| your name and be a fully-qualified person 
| does not daunt the unqualified or officious local 
Sanitary, nuisance, or building inspector, who 
comes and orders you to do this, that or the 
| other, and however ridiculous this order may 
| be, it must be complied with, or you are 

threatened with a law suit. Even if you go 

to law and get the better of the argument, 
| you worry your client by delaying his work 

and are put to infinite personal trouble and 

inconvenience. And where does the R.I.B.A. 

come in? What pr al help or support 

do you get from this wealthy society of which 
| you are a member? This is a question which 


will never be answered with credit to the 
| R.LB.A. until some drastic reform is intro- 
| duced. The pioneers of architecture have 


| built for themselves an Institute with a hie 
| sounding name, but the plan is not practic 
| and the construction is rotten. Let us havé it 

remodelled, and let us have an Institute which 
| will be respected by public opinion and inter- 
| fering inspectors, and which will carry some 
| weight in a court of law, and in the framing 
| of that law, or what is the good of an Institute 
} at all? R. E. Hasrewern, A.R.LB.A. 


2g to inform you that I have given 
of the R.I.B.A. the following 
notice of motion in accordance with By-law 56, 
viz, 


That it be an instruction to the Council 
that in any future or amended Charter or by- 
laws under such future or amended Charter that 
an equal number of Fellows and Associates 
be elected to such Council exclusive of the 
President, four Vice-Presidents, and Honorary 
Secretary or Secretaries, and that only one list 
of candidates eligible for election to such 
issued at one date prior to 
on containing the names, residences, 

and qualifications of all candidates nominated 

for election to such Council.” 

This motion will come before the business 

| meeting at the Institute on Monday, January 8, 
at eight o’clock p.m., when I trust the Associates 
will rally round to support it. 
Horace T, Bonner, A.R.I.B.A. 


Str,—lt is gratifying to see from the letters 
in your valuable paper that the Associate 
members of the Institute are at last waking up, 
| and I heartily welcome the motion which Mr. 


Bonner propo: to bring forward at the 
| business meeting to be held on January 8, 
1912. 


With regard to the treatment of the Asso- 
| ciates at the annual general meeting on May 1 
last, and to the President’s reference in his 
| opening addr on November 6 last to the 
further revision of the Royal Charter and 
| By-laws, in order to carry out the Council’s 
| proposed amalgamation with the Society of 
| Architects, I suggest that the Associates not 
jonly demand equal representation on the 
| Council to that of the Fellows, but further, that 
jevery effort be made to obtain the right for 
| Associate members to vote on any proposed 
jalteration or amendment of the By-law 

I hope that Mr. Bonner’s appeal for a large 
jattendance on the 8th proximo will be 
jresponded to by every Associate who can 
|possibly be present. Associate R.I.B.A, 


Srr,—I read with much interest the various 
letters that have appeared on the subject of 
jthe treatment of the Associate class by the 
R.IB.A., and the creation of what Mr. 
Bonner terms the “no class” Licentiate, with 
jtheir Fellowship chance: the “back door.” 

I wrote several letters about this question 
jsome time ago, but they did not seem to touch 
my fellow Associates at the moment. 

[ proposed that we should require the 
jLicentiates to remain outside the Fellowship 
class, who surely already contain enough back- 
\door men of about 1905 date. 

Some of us are too busy getting a living, or 
else we might join the fighting front, but surely 
jthere are plenty in easy circumstances who can 
do so. 
| Our present representatives seem a very quiet 
lot ; in fact, several never open their mouths at 
meetings, and the one or two who do seem to 
javoid any useful topic. 
| Let us have a referendum of all the Associates 
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y generally required, and get our 
representatives to state what they mean to 
do or not to do before election time (such as 


eject them. An 
see they keep awake. 

A referendum of letters, etc. (not postcards), 
will cost money, so we must ask for subs. 
i tes’ club take itup? I should 
like to hear what their line of attack is and also 
what they want us to do. SWALLowire. 


let us liven them up and 


Architectural Assistants, Office of Works. 

Str,—Your correspondent misunderstands 
the intention of my letter which appeared in 
your issue on the Ist ins 

I pointed out that the se of temporary 
employment extends far nd the archi- 
tectural a: nts, and that many others who 
occupy equally important positions in the 
Office of Works suffer from the same injustice, 
and I instanced the clerks of works. Now that 
the architectural assistants have been promised 
permanent appointments I venture to hope 
that in fairness to the others the same conditions 
will be offered to them. ue 


Sir,—It should be understood that the above 
class are fighting for official status by esta- 
blishment (now promised to each member by 
the First Commissioner in the. House of 
Commons on the 7th inst.), as much as for 
adequate remuneration for their professional 
services, for in their present condition, with- 
out departmental work, which has been during 
the past few years taken from them sur- 
reptitiously and seized upon by a class junior 
to them, together with the need of the exer- 
cise of their abilities reduced to a minimum; 
and in the absence of this all interest in the 
architectural work is ended. 

And to this m be added (whether by 
order of the Principal Architect, certainly 
with the knowledge of the heads of the 
branches, but it is believed without the sanc- 
tion of the Board) the vexatious interference 
of a number of junior assistants (formerly 
draughtsmen), who, armed with their Civil 
Service Certificate, are riding “rough-shod ”’ 
over the members of the “ Architectural 
Assistant ’’ class, the majority of whose 
members taught them on their entry into the 
Department, and who are their seniors in 
service, age, and, it must ke conceded, by 
attainments, who, without having reason to 
be proud of their former pupils, righteously 
okject to this treatment. . 

But now that our Parliamentary searchlight 
is being turned on the dark corners of the 
Office of Works Architectural Section, further 
ugly facts will be bound to come to light, and 
the Secretary of the Department would ‘be well 
advised to make independent personal inquiry, 
and without delay, into the conditions that 
obtain, and not from those officers who have 
misrepresented facts to him in the past. 

Lasour MEMBER. 


The Use of the ‘“‘ Order.” 

Srr,—It is refreshing to find an architect 
designing without introducing attached 
columns, like Mr. Curtis Green in his scheme 
for the Marylebone Municipal Buildings. _ 
Certainly a most dignified appearance is 
generally given when an ‘‘Order”’ is intro- 
duced, but the effect is obtained so easily 
that it is open to question whether it does 
not tend to encourage what might perhaps 
be called laziness in design. But for this 
royal road to success architects might be 
more on the alert to devise other means of 
giving dignity to their designs. Variety 
would be obtained and money saved which 
could be expended on sculpture, thus giv. 


more of what Fergusson called ‘‘ phonetic 
value. =e 

The Reform and ‘Travellers’ Clubs and 
Bridgwater House might be quoted as ex- 


amples of Sir Charles Barr fondness for 


designing without an ‘‘ Order. 
W. L. H. Liv 


IN. 


A Correction. 
Will you kindly allow me space to 
correct an error in your report of the Con- 
ference of the Model Akattoir Society, held 
at the Royal Society of Arts on the 7th inst. ? 
In it I am credited with having stated that 
if public abattoirs were enclosed by high 


brick walls, or hidden underground, we 
“might get some of the advantages the 
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Society were aiming at. 
the reverse of my opinion. 

Referring to my manuscript, I find the 
words used were, ‘‘If this were done nearly 
all the advantages of the public abattoir 
would be counteracted. Private slaughter- 
houses are to-day hidden from view, and it 
would be a retrograde movement to per- 
petuate this undesirable arrangement.” 

I am as little in sympathy with the preva- 
lent idea in some Continental countries that 
the public abattoir should be a “show” build- 
ing as that of the rooted idea in England 
that it must necessarily only be mentioned 
in abated breath before polite society. 

Until we become a nation of vegetarians 
let us frankly nowledge that buildings for 
the preparation of beef are as necessary, and 
should be as hygienic, those for the manu- 
facture of biscuits. R. SrepHen Ayrine. 


ee 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


This is entirely 


Timber Brands. 
Str,—Will you, through the medium ef your 
per, kindly inform me whether the brand 
distinctions on timber are all changed 
annually? A friend of mine agrees that they 
are. I maintain that such is not the case, but 
that new brands are added each year. 
Youne Jorner. 

[*.* Most certainly the brands or marks 
on the end of timbers are not changed, but 
remain the same year after year. Of course, 
if new sawmills are opened in wood-producing 
countries, naturally, new brands come into 
operation, but our correspondent will find 
that all the well-known brands have continued 
for many years.—Ep.] 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 21, 1861. 


A Heavy Loss. 

Tux death of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort has fallen on the nation with 
the effect of a stunning blow. Its unex- 
pectedness; the extreme worth of the 
Prince—a man in the prime of power; the 
sorrow which all know it brings to our 
beloved Queen; and the gravity of the 
position of the country at the moment, have 
all tended to increase the wail of lamentation 
which has come up from all classes and 


conditions of men. Even yet the loss 
cannot be fully estimated ; but by none will 
it be deemed greater than connected. 


with art, science, and literature; and by 
none of these latter than by our own readers. 
The debt which the indus: arts of this 
country owe to the Prince is enormous. No 
one comparing their present state with that 
which prevailed within the remembrance of 
not old people, and recollecting the part he 
has played, can doubt as to the powerful 
influence that has been exerted for good in 
these matters, and which may be said to 
have culminated in the suggestion and 
perfecting of the scheme of the first great 
International Exhibition. 

The extent of his information and his 
knowledge of the principles of art were re- 
markable. It was with him no simple “I 
prefer that,” or “I desire this but “It 
should be in such a way because of such a 
thing.” It happened to us to be in the tea- 
room of the Royal Society on the evening 
that the Prince paid his first visit there. 
The visit being unexpected, the meeting was 
a small one; and we can perfectly well 
remember the general observation when the 
Prince, then quite young, passed round the 
table on which some miscellaneous objects 
of curiosity had been placed and spoke with 
knowledge of every one of them—from a 
piece of amber, of which he named the 
original locality, to the model of a machine 
for cutting ship-timbers. A distinguished 
man, now dead, gave expression to his 
surprise; and the Prince replied with a 
smile—the words ave as clear in our ears as 
if they had been uttered yesterday—* Such 
matters were a good deal looked to at Bonn.’ 
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Beckford Church. 


[ Photo. by Mallett. 


SOME WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCHES.—II. 


| Continued from page 543. ] 


y OT far irom Bredon, described in 
the previous article, and_ nestling, 
like it, under Bredon Hill, whose 
isolated height dominates the whole 
Eyesham and the Severn Plain, 
> the little villages of Overbury and 
\ckford. Both possess churches of consider- 
le interest, respectively dedicated to St. 
jith and Barbara. At the former 
jtoration has, on the whole, keen lenient, 
pugh it has fallen into the common mistake 
tripping the walls of their decent coat of 
ister, exposing their particularly haphazard 
pble masonry to the view; say, even calling 
jention to their shame by emphasising their 
}dom jointing. This may, however, to 


Me of 


some extent, be condoned in view of the light 


on the history of the 
Norman nave, 


exists 
and below them on the outer side the corbel- 
table carrying the original aisle roofs can still 


be seen. 


ch has probably been thrown by the pro- 
church. 
which is now decidedly dark, 
must have been well lighted in its ori 
state. A range of small, round-headed 
windows with deep internal splay: 
, each placed over a pier of the arcade, 


The 


al 
ear- 


still 


At a later period the aisles were 


probably doubled in width and the new roof 
carried up above the windows, making them 


useless. The round-arched — arcades 


exhibit 


the rude Norman workmanship in the pro- 


cess of feeling its way to progress. 


On the 


south, and doubtless earlier, side the capitals 
are mere thick slaks of stone, with a slight 
capping and fluted on the under edge; on 
the north they begin to affect a truer capital 
form by the appearance of a definitely 
indicated abacus and necking, and by the 
splaying, as well as fluting, of the lower edge. 

Here, at Bredon, the church seems to 
have been extended by the addition of a tower, 
which is battlemented with angle pinnacles 
somewhat recalling the fine towers of 
Somersetshire, on the site of an original small 
chancel, and of a large Early English chancel 
beyond it, with fine if low-pitched groined 
vaulting. The church contains some remains 
of XVth-century pews with tracery panels. 


North Door, 


Beckford Church. 


Chancel Arch, 
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The very careful restoration now in progy 
at Beckford has revealed additional points of 
interest in a church already by no means 
lacking in them. It possesses two Norman 
doorways enriched with naive but uncommon 
sculpture. Over the north door, now built 
up, a curious group occupies the tympanum, 
surrounded by a cable mould, and with a 
frieze below it of conventional ornament 
reminiscent of classical prototypes. In the 
centre stands a figure impaling a monster with 
the pointed foot of a cross held in the right 
hand, while the left appears to encircle a 

. kmeeling man in a cord. What is the inter- 
pretation of the scene? Does it represent the 
Saviour crushing the devil and rescuing man- 
kind in a net, or does it refer to some local 
legend? 

The more elaborate south door (sheltered 
under a XVth-century porch) has several re- 
ceding orders of enriched members and en 
gaged shafts, and a still more mysterious 
group in i mpanum. In the cent ands 
a squat La s with a bird on its eastern 
arm and a rosette over its western. On either 
side a strange quadruped is represented 
apparently in the act of adoration. The bird 
may p' ly be an allusion to the legend of 
the crossbill or the robin; the rosette may 


in 
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Spetchley Church. 


chancel belong to the XIJIth century. The 


latter is lit by coupled lancet lights, but one 


Inkberrow Church. 


stand for the sun, the animals, which look 
like donkeys, with four ears apiece, may be 
meant for oxen. But what does the whole 
composition mean? Perhaps one of our 
readers more learned in iconography can ex- 
plain it. stand for a symbol of the 
Trinity for God the Father, the 
bird for the Hol, , the-c to indicate 
the Second Person, with the oxen in allusion 
to the nativity? 

The work of restoration has revealed the 
remnants of a fine Norman window with 
delicately-carved capitals and moulded bases to 
its engaged shafts in the south wall, of anoth: 
in the north wall, and vestiges of a pair of 
Norman windows on each side of the west 
window, a XVth-century insertion. In the 
east wall of the nave a door to the rood 
gallery from the tower staircase with an 
entrance from outside, and a XVth-century 
squint on the north side cf the 1 
chancel arch, have also been uncovered. 

In Georgian times a fresh coat of plaster 
marked out to simulate ashlar was super-added 
on the medieval pl: and where this was 
not done, as, for ins e, behind the con- 
temporary pulpit, traces of medieval painting 
are still to be seen. The joint lines are now 
to be obliterated with a thin skin of new 
plaster. On the removal of the Georgian 
plaster ceiling a fine oak Perpendicular roof 
in almost perfect condition came to light. Tt 
is of a type common in the western counties 
Each pair of rafters, with its high collar beam 
and curved struts, constitutes a truss. These 
are about 6 in. thick, and are placed unevenly, 
but on an average akont 12 in. apart. There 
are four massive cambered tie beams, with 
curved struts springing from stone corbels 
but naturally no purlins. It is impossible +0 
tell from the present condition of the roof 


whether it was intended to be sealed or left 
open. 


rman 


The tower, which occupies the site of the 


original Norman choir, and the present 


of these on the south side was replaced in the 


XTVth-century 


by 


a 


window,” 


which still shows traces internally of the 
original high sill. On the north of the chanceb 
stands a v or schoolhouse, built in 1687, 
with square-headed, mullioned windows, and 
a gilded squint between it and the church, the 
purpose of which is by no means clear. 

Beckford stands near the limit of two types 
of domestic architecture dependent on the 
local building materials. West and north 
lies the timber district with its black and 
white houses; south and east we are at once 
in Cotswold, the region of stone-built manors 
and cottages, mullioned windows and stone- 
slated roofs. Round Broadway, whose “fatal 
gift of beauty”? has, alas, brought it into a 
popularity too great for its safety, cluster a 
number of less-known and relatively unspoiled 
villages retaining much of their ancient charm 

Snowshill and Willersey, Weston-sub-Edge 
and Bretforton. Hard by the last-named, 
Church Honeybourne justifies its name by 
possessing a church remarkable in more ways 
than one. The approach from the south by @ 
long paved churchyard path is very beautiful. 
The chief feature in that view 1s a porch 
which, including its roof, i constructed 
entirely of stone, the slabs with which it 
is covered being rried by stone riks oF 
rafters springing from corbels, and their joints 
covered with flat stone ridge tiles. 

The tower at the west end, which is of 
the early XIVth century, leans to an alarm” 
ing degree out of the perpendicular, and it 


(Photos. by Dowty. 


Churchyard Cross, Wick, Worcestershire. 


Restored by Mr. Cecil G, Hare. 


(See neat page.) 
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has been nece to support it at some 
period by me of an enormous western but- 
tress. It is surmounted by a remarkable 


broached spire springing from a mere string- 


course, and having angle pinnacles and 
gablets in each of the eight faces. The church, 
which is without ai has some fine 


Decorated and Early Perpendicular windows. 
The original steep roof of the nave, with 
eaves just above their heads, was replaced in 
the XVth century by a flat leaded one at a 
considerably higher level, and the additional 
wall thus gained is pierced on the south side 
by a range of clearstory windows. The 
XIIIth-century chancel retains its original 
high-pitched roof. 

Leaving Church Honeybourne by a straight 
stretch of Roman road several miles long 
we must traverse an intrusive tongue of 
Warwickshire before reaching Worcestershire 
again, and, in doing so, pass through the 
attractive village of Bidford, interesting not 
only for its fine Avon Bridge referred to in 
last month’s article, but for some noteworthy 
houses, both of the stone and timber varieti 
One of the former is built, in alternate 
courses, of two varietes of local stone differ- 
ing in colour. A few miles west lies Ink- 
berrow, proudly situated among umbrageous 
trees on a promontory of upland, some 50 ft. 
to 100 ft. high, jutting out with steep sides 
into the plain, a spot that must have been of 
strategic importance in the obscure conflicts 
ef prehistoric or medieval politics. The 
church is a good example of well-proportioned 
refined XIVth-century work, with a sturdy, 
but well-detailed western tower. Originally 
aisleless, it was enlarged in the XVth century 
by the addition of a fine north aisle, with a 
flat roof and pinnacled battlement, and a 
rather squat porch. The windows of this 
aisle, whose tracery is peculiar in being cusp- 
less, retain some good contemporary glass in 
which large use is made of yellowish grisaille. 
A chapel forming a sort of transept on the 
opposite side contains the notable tomb of 
John Savage, who died in 1631. His effigy 
rests within an arcaded shrine under a hori- 
zontal canopy. The sculpture, far ruder than 
at, Bredon, comprises figures over the black 
marble angle columns of an oddly Chinese 
appearance. The monument, which was 
ruinous when Nash described it in 1738 in 
his history of Worcestershire, bears traces of 
rough handling, due, doubtl to an unskil- 
ful restoration. It is of the Renaissance type 
customary at the period of its erection, with 
the exception of the tester, which is panelled 
with Gothic quatrefoils. Similarly, the 
interesting Georgian oak pulpit shows Gothic 
influence—of the Strawberry Hill type—in 
its panelled sides. In the vestry stands a fine 
XVIIIth-century oak dresser. 

Of the churches passed on the return road 
to Worcester, after the round we have been 
following, the most interesting is the tiny 
one of Spetchley, rather gloomily perched on 
a northward facing bank under overwhelming 
trees. Actually included in Spetchley Park, it 
has for r nerations been the burying-place 
of the Berke y, and was extended by 
the addition of a relatively large chapel to 
the south of the chancel for the accommoda- 
tion of their tombs, while to the north a 
large window was added, apparently to throw 
light on them. This window is curious in a 
church, for it is just a Tudor, square- 
mullioned and transomed bay of domestic 
type, such as might be found at Haddon 


Hall or some Cotswold manor-house. The 
principal among several interesting monu- 
ments is that of Rowland Berkeley 


(d. 1614), which stands in the arch open- 
ing into the chapel in the full light 
of this window. Though thoroughly charac- 
teristic in its detail and ornament of the 
Jacobean manner, it is unconventional in its 
general design. ‘The canopy over the two 
figures, which, like the main body of the 
ornament, is in alabaster and richly coloured, 
takes the form of a thin barrel vault without 
superstructure springing at head and foot 
from’ slender columns. Stout obelisks, set 
diagonally at the angles of the monument, 
give a faint suggestion of support to this 
somewhat crazy structure, but they do not 
conceal the fact that the vaulted canopy has 
no abutment, and is, in fact, kept in equi- 
librium by sturdy wrought-iron stays, honestly 
enough displayed, built into the arch jambs. 

And so ky the London Road back into 
Worcester. 
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WICK CROSS, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


An interesting restoration has been carried 
out recently at Wick in Worcestershire. 
Under the care of the Rev. C. H. B. Hudson, 
and with the advice of Mr. Cecil G. Hare, 
the old Cross in the churchyard has keen 
repaired and a new finial erected. The 
sculpture was executed by Messrs. R. Bridge- 
man & Sons, of lichfield, Staffordshire. 
A description of the work written by Mr. 
George Baker on parchment was placed in a 
bottle in a cavity-under the Cro: 


JACOBEAN ARCHITECTURE 
AND HISTORICAL FACTS. 


SUPPLEMENTING our report of Mr. Arthur T, 
Bolton’s paper on Jacobean Architecture read 
before the Architectural Association on 
November 27 (see issue of December 1), we 
are now able to give lists compiled by Mr. 
Bolton of the chief dates when buildings were 
erected and of facts relating to the period. 
These details cannot fail to be of interest and 
value to students. 


APPENDIX I.—ENGLAND. 
List of Examples and Historical Outline 
First Half of the XVIIth Century. 


1603. ACCESSION OF JAMES I. Reign, 
twenty-two years; married, 1589, Anne 
of Denmark. 1598-9, in the winter, 
Globe Theatre built. “* Henry V.’’ pro- 
duced. 1601, Essex insurrection. 
Theatres closed by order. Shake- 
speare’s purchase of new place 
Stratford-on-Avon, 

1602. Hamlet” probable production. ‘‘ Lear,” 
1607. “Antony and Cleopatra,” 1608. 
“Tempest,” 1611. 

1602-10. Burton Agnes, Yorkshire. 

1600. (?) Sir Paul Pindar’s House, Bishops- 
gate. Facade. Now in Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 

1603. John Florio appointed teacher 
Italian Prince Henry, ‘Translation 
Montaigne. 

1604. Hampton Court’ Conference. A. V. 
Bible ordered. Peace with Spain. 


1605, Gunpowder Plot. 1608, Customs 
Revenue case. 1611, baronets created. 
First settlement America and Ulster. 
First Charter of East India Company, 
1600, and again 1612. Sir Dudley 
Digges. 
1604. Return Inigo Jones from first journey, 
1597-1604, to Italy, and including 
possibly a visit to Denmark. 
Audley End, Essex. 
Northumberland House, Charing Cross 
(now destroyed). 


1603-16. 
1605. 


1603-05. Knole, Kent. 
1605-12, Bramshill, Hampshire. 
1607. Charlton House, Wiltshire. 


1605-7. Holland House, Kensington. 

1607-11. * Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. 

1607-12. Charlton, Kent. 

1609. Chapman (1559 ?-1634). Translation of 
Homer, dedication to Prince Henry. 


1609. Inigo Jones to France as King’s 
Messenger. 

1610-12. Inigo Jones, Surveyor to Prince 
Henry. 

1610. Ham House, Surrey. 

1609-10. Merton College. Fro Risnianes at 

1610-13. Wadham College. te Gerad Bs 

1613-18. Bodleian Quad. ) Oxford. 

1610. Ford Abbey, Devonshire. 

1611. Fountains Hall, Yorkshire. 

1612. Princess lizabeth, only daughter 
James I., betrothed to Elector Pala- 
tine. Death of Prince Henry. Death 
of Salisbury. Robert Carr becomes 
chief adviser to James. 

1612. Holland House, Kensington. (Additions 
by Thorpe before 1614, Death of 
Sir Walter Cope.) 

1612. Campden House, Notting Hill (now 
destroyed). 

1612. Cranbourne Manor, Dorset. 

1613. Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire. 


1613-14, Inigo Jones’s second journey to Italy, 
Rome, Venice, Vicenza, et 


1615. Inigo Jones appointed Surveyor-General 
of Wor 
1614. Second liament met and dissolved. 


illiers becomes chief favourite. Sir 
W. Raleigh’s expedition to America, 
1616. Execution, 1618. Death of 
Shakespeare, 1616. Born, 1564. Life 
in London, 1585-1609 ? 
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1615-21. _Houghton House, Bedfordshire. 

1615-16. Chilham Castle, Kent. 

1617-23. Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

1618-35. Aston Hall, Warwickshire. (Notn.— 
Crewe Hall, Staffordshire, 1615-36, 


burnt XTXth century, rebuilt by E. M. 

Barry, had similar character). 
Abbots Hospital, Guildford, Surrey. 

Banqueting House, Whitehall, by 
Inigo Jones. 


1619-21. 
1619. 


1619-20. Blickling Hall, Norfolk. 
The Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
begins and 
1619. James leaves his brother-in-law, King 


of Bohemia, in the lurch. Starts, 
1620, negotiations Spanish Marriage. 
1623, Charles at Madrid. 1620, Sailing 
of the Mayflow Third Parliament, 
1621. Bacon (1561-1626) impeached. 
1624, Fourth Parliament. War with 
Spain. Treaty of Marriage, France. 
Death of James I. 


1625-49, CHARLES I. TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS’ REIGN. BORN, 1600; 
married, 1625, June, Henrietta Maria 
of France, 

1624. Castle Ashby, Inigo Jones Gallery. 

1624. Sir Henry Wotton’s ‘Elements of 
Architecture ” published. 

1625, Death Orlando Gibbons. Born, 1583. 
Organist Chapel Royal. Composer. 

1628. St. Catherine Cree, Leadenhall-street. 


1629-40. Eleven years of greatest stress. No 
Parliaments. First Parliament, 1625. 
Failure expedition to Cadiz. 1626, 
Second Parliament. Sir Dudley Digges 
and Eliot attempt to impeach Bucking- 
ham. 1627, War with France and 
failure of Buckingham’s expedition. 
1628, Third Parliament. Petition of 


Right. Wentworth and Pym. Laud 
from Bath and Wells to London. 
Wentworth comes over to King. 
Buckingham. assassinated. 1629, 
Parliament dissolved. 

1629-30. Rubens in London, Whitehall 


ceiling painted. 
1630. St. Catherine Cree consecrated by Laud. 


1631-35. St. John’s College, Oxford. 

1631-3: St. John’s Church, Leeds. 

1632-8, Milton’s early poems. To Italy, 
1638-40. 

1632. Ant. Van Dyck invited to England by 
Charles I. Died at Blackfriars, 1641. 
Born 1599, Antwerp. 

1635. Burford Priory. 

1635-41. Clare College, Cambridge, and 
after the war. Peace France and 
Spain, 1630. Death Eliot in Tower, 
1632. Ship Money, 1634-5 and 7. 
Hampden Trial. War Scotland, 1639, 
over liturgy introduced 1637. Fourth 
Parliament, 1640, and Fifth, “The 
Long Parliament,’’ began November 
same year. 

1637 Death Ben Jonson. Born, 1573. (?) 
Retired Court, 1630. 

1638. Death of Sir Dudley Digges. 

1641. Commission to deface images. May 12, 
Execution Strafford. October, Irish 
Rebellion. 

1638. Inigo Jones’s Design Somerset House 


Palace, marked ‘ Not taken.” 

1638-40. Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire 
(first. built 1570-2). 

January 4, Charles and the 
Members. Leaves London, 
Battle of Edgehill, October. 

Scots Army crosses border. Marston 

Moor. 1645, Laud beheaded. New 

model army. June Naseby. Charles 

to join Scots, 1646, May. Given up, 

January, 1647. The Independents 

supplant Presbyterians. Execution of 

Charles, January 30, 1649. 
COMMONWEALTH. 1658, Septem- 

ber 3, death Cromwell. 1660, May 29, 

Charles II. enters London. 

Sir Christopher Wren admitted Wadham 
College. 

Death of Inigo Jones. 
ness. 

DATES NOT ASCERTAINABLE. 

Moyns Park, Essex. 

St. John’s, Warwick. 

Stanway Gate House, Gloucester. 
Dukes’ House, Bradford-on-Avon. 
Brympton, Somerset. 

Dorton House, Bucks. 

Quenby Hall, Leicester. 


Five 


10th. 


1642, 


1644. 


1649-60. 


1649. 


1652. Milton’s blind- 
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APPENDIX II.—-FRANCE. 


List of Examples and Historical Outline 
parallel to foregoing. 
As the Renaissance was earlit 
te of commencement is 
to include the epoch of Francis I, 
FRANCIS I. 1520, Field of Cloth 
i of Gold, meeting with Henry VIII. 
‘and Charles V. 

Leonardo daVinci, in France,1516-19 ; 

death at Amboise. 

Boccador of Cortona, 

death, Paris. Householder 
1515-31. 
Italians} 1 Rosso, 1530-41, at. Fontainebleau. 
in Primaticcio, 1531-70, born Bologna. 
France. 1504, Assistant Ciuilio Romano, 
Mantua. 

Benevenuto Cellini, 1540-45. 

Serlio, 1541-54, died at Fontainebleau- 
Vignola, brief visit, 1541. 

HENRY II. (Thirty years’ civil 
struggle.) Francis II, 1559-60. 
Charles IX., 1560-74. Henry IIL, 
on Massacre, St. Bartholomew, 

1572. ssination Guises, 1588. 
1589-1610. HENRY IV. Battle of Arques, 1589. 
1590. Paris, 1594, Edict of 


in France 
aken back 


1495-1549 ; 
Blois, 


1547-59. 


es, 1598 (revoked 1685). Sully 
. 1600, Married Mariade 
1610-43. LOUIS XII. Maria de Medici 
Regent, Richelieu, 1624-42. Anne 
of Austria R gent, Mazarin, 1642-61. 

Fronde Civil War, 1648-1 
1643-1715. LOUIS XIV. Born 1638. Minis- 


: Fouquet, Colbert. Latter died 
1683. Academy. School at Rome, etc. 


EPOCH OF THE LOIRE VALLEY 


CHATEAUX AND ROYAL PALACES. 
1515-19. Blois. Francis I. wing. 
1520-21. Azay le Rideau. 
1520. Chenonceaux (see later). 
1526-44. Chambord. (Boccadoro, architect ?) 
1528-65, ChAteau de Madrid, Bois de Bou- 
logne, Paris.. Faience. (Destroyed.) 
Francis I. Gallery, Fontainebleau. 
Tl Rosso. 


1530-33. 


tee SUILDER. 


1531-40. Ecouen (and later). 
1532-89. St. Eustache, Paris, and 
1624-54, 


again in 


1540. St. Germain en Laye. 

1543. Louvre. Lescot’s Design. In work, 
1546-78, Jean Goujon as sculptor. 

1547-9. Fontaine des Innocents or Nymphs. 
J. G., sculptor. 

1548-54. ‘Anet, Chateau Diane de Poitiers. De 


YOrme, architect. 
Ecouen. Bullant, architect. 
Hétel d’Assezat, ‘Toulouse. 
Chenonceaux Bridge, Diane de Poitiers. 
De l’Orme, architect. 
Tuileries. De l’Orme’s Design. 
La Rochefoucauld, near Angouléme. 
; gap of troublous times books 
ee list at end.) 


HENRY IV. WORK OF RESTORING 
PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 

Policy Abroad.—Balance of Power in none: 
Remark on death of Elizabeth, 
have lost my other self.” 

Policy at Home. —Tolerance Homme qui 
uit nest pas dangereux.”? Prosperity : 

* A chicken in the pot au feu every 

Sunday.’ 


1604. Place des Vosges, Paris. 
1604, Pont Neuf completed. Begun 1578. 
Bishop’s Palace, Lisieux. 
1607-14. Hétel de Vogiie, Dijon. 
5. St. Etienne du Mont, Paris. Facade. 
(Nave, 1538-60.) Rood-screen, 1600. 
1615-24. Luxembourg, Paris 
(Pitti Palace). 
1612-14. pRcqnsdace Arcueil | 
(Roman). | 
1618-23, pGrande Salle) Palais SAP OMON 
le Justice,Paris. Roman ) 
vaults and arcades. | BROOSE, 
1616-21. St, Gervais Church, | *™nitect 
Paris. 
1623. Protestant Basilica, 


Charenton (destroyed). ) 

Hétel de Rambouillet, Paris. Salons. 
Rubens at Paris. Luxembourg Deco- 
ration. 


APPENDIX III.—ITALY. 


[DECEMBER 22, IQII. 


Paul and St. 
Derand, 


1625-41. Jesuit Church (St. 
Louis), Rue St. Antoine. F. 
architect. (Italian origin.) 

Hétel de Sully, Rue St. 


Jean Du Cerceau ? 


1630-40. Antoine. 


1633. Palais Mazarin (Bibliotheque Nationale). 
Le Muet. 
1633-87. Lulli of Florence in Paris foundation 
French School of Opera. 
1624-54. Completion of Old\ 
Louvre, with new pavi- 
lion, Sully, 1624-30, Le Mercier, 
1635-53. Church of the Sor- \architect (in 
bonne, Paris. Italy 1609-13, 
1645. Val de Grace, Paris (in ( died 1654). 
succession to F. Man- 
sart). 
1635-40. Orleans Wing at Chateau ) 
Blois. F. Mansart, 


1642-50. Chateau des Maisons. 


\ architect. 
16: Design Val de Grace 


Le Vau succeeds 


1654. Louvre and Tuileries. 
Le Mercier. 

1665. Berniniat Paris, Designs for the Louvre. 
Wren in Paris. 

1667-80. Colonnade of the Louvre. Claude 
Perrault, architect. 

1680. Invalides Dome. 

ARCHITECTS’ BOOKS REFERRED TO 

ABOVE. 
1545. Serlio’s Perspective and Philander’s 


translation Vitruvius. 

1564. Jean Bullant’s Orders. 

1567. De l’Orme’s “ Architecture.” 

1576-79. Du Cerceau. “Les Plus excellent 
Bastiments,” which appears at the close 
of the great building epoch, 1515-70. 


1650. Freart’s “Parallels,” published after 
study in Rome. 

1675. Blondel. ‘Cours de Architecture.” 

1682. D’Aviler. “ Cours de Archi-)In Rome 
tecture.” Desgodetz. “ iat together 
fices Antiques Romains.” 1674, 

1683. Perrault. “‘ Ordonnance.” 


Data mainly on the authority of Mr. W. H. 
Ward’s ‘“ Architecture of the Renaissance in 
France. 


LIST OF EXAMPLES AND HISTORICAL OUTLINE. PARALLEL TO FOREGOING. 


Norn.—As the Renaissa vi 7, 7 earlier i ° 7 
e Renaissance was, say, a century earlier in Italy than in France, the date of commencement is taken back to the 


DATE. 


MILAN. 


Bramante at work, 
Como Cathedral, ‘Ro. 


es NAL 


JULIUS T 
Monast 


Death of 
(b. 1431) at: Mantua, re 


Return Cosimo Medici to Florence, 


> 0 Medici (grandson Cosimo) Prom 


nm, AB. 


- oie ee FROM § 
POPE. (Roder Bi 
ARLE VIII. OF RA 


beginning of the XVth century. 


The four columns stand for the leading schools. 


FLORENCE. ROME. VENICE. 
Innocenti Sped.B. 
Pazzi Chapel. B. 
Dome Cathedral. B. 
Ricardi Palace. MM. 
__ (Pater Patrice.) 
San $ B. 
Teche anexctis POPES AT AVIGNON (1309- 
1377). ROME SUFFERING 
FROM PAPAL SCHISM. 
1378-1417). 
B. ‘Angélico at S. Manco (1387-1455).°° 
: ee Porta della C: 
Ss ria t 


R Tena 
Death Ghiberti (b. 


Bee ce. A. 

dia Fiesolana, B. 
torgio. MM. 

Death Donatello (b. 
seo i nl RK ‘ience at Florence. 
S. Andrea, ‘Me tone A. 


Death Luca d. Robbi 
Pal. Bevilacqua, 


Strozzi Pal. C.. 


. DISCOVERY OF 
) 1492-1503. 

Milan occupied, 1500, 
laatstake ... Bri 


AMERICA. DEATH 


Br. 
Tempietto. Br. 


Pal. Comaro, Spinelli. PL, 
8. ia Mir PL. 


‘ a 
Pal. Vendramin, Cale 


Doges Pal. Intern. Court com 


OF LORENZO IL MAGNIFICO. 


nch expelled, 1503, 


Ivatore, G. 
see «+ Sparento carried on and com 
Br, Ipleted by T. & P. Lombardo. 


THE BUILDER, 


DECEMBER 22, IQ11I.] 


FLORENCE. ROME. 


DATE, 


MILAN, 
LEAGUE OF CAMBRAT. 


Capture of Pisa stine roof 
Raphael Stan: 


Raphael Loggie, 15 


Death Bottecelli (b. 1447) 
. Guiliano Medici restored. 
POPE. 


LEO X. (Giovanni de Medici), 

Death of Bramante. Nephew Raphael os successor at 8. Peter's. 

Capture of Egypt by Turks, ......... S. Giovanni di Florentini de- 
leading to closing of East signs. JAS. 


Ronte to Indies 
AL a ea te Mad. S. Biagio. 
Montepulciano. 
Burial in the Pantheon. Cellini leaves Florer 
Pandolphini Pal. after Raphae Peruz 


ASG1.... Villa Madama designs. R. 


2 for Lome. 


Death of Raphael at Rome. 
appointed to St. Peter’s. 


(Guilio Me 


» POPE, 


CLEMENT VI. 


New Sacristy, St. Lorenzo. MA. 
ANCIS I. TAKEN PRISONE Y CHARLES Vv, 
Pal, del Te, Mantua, 1 . GR. 


DISPERSAL OF ROMAN SCHOOL OF BRAMANTE AND RAPHAEL, 
AND VERONA. 


SACK OF ROME. 
PEACE OF CAMBRAI, LEADING TO DEVELOPMENT OF VENICE 
REPULSE OF THE TURKS BE Oe LENS 

mi. Ps 
MICHELANGE 


SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF PLORENC! 
: x Pal. ASC 


Farnese. Cornicione, 


PAUL III. (. POPE. 


Death of Cor 


lessandro Farnese), 
‘gio (horn 1494) 


Gallo at St. 


Peter’s 


San (Younger) 


Death of Peruzzi 


COSIMO I., RULER. 
Capitol laid out. MA 
Villa Medici, AL, 
Pal, Spada. After R. 
Capitol, side pals. MA, 


Pal. Albergati, Bologna, BP 


M. Angelo upptd. to S. Peter's. 
Palladio visits Rome 
S. Andrea, Porta del Popolo. V. 
Caprarola. 
PL. 


Villa D’Bste lay-out. 


formation 
Pal. Ugoe ioni. 


“BS. 


Side Loggias. V 


CAPITOL, 
Cellini Perseus Cast. 
Capture of Siena 
PLUS LV. (G, A. Mediciof Milan) POPM) 0 0 0) 1 an aan 
Death of San Michele. Paolo Veronese, 1528-88. 
Death of Andrea'Doria, Genoa, Uffizi Gallery, Ve veces: Pal, Lancellotti. 


Casino del Papa. PL... 
Porta del Popolo. V. 
Senators Pal. Captl. MA. 
Side cuolas St. Peter’s, 
1609, invents telescope. 
R. H, Pal. Capitol a after M 
Jesuit Church. V. 


ire del Patria. 


Aged 62. “ Pi 


Vv. 
Condemned Rome, 1632. 
A. 


Pal. Doria Tursi, Genoa. GA. 
Death of Michelangelo. Birth of Ga alileo, Pisa, died Florence, 1642. 
PIUS V. (Ghislieri of Piedmont), POPE .. : Gren 
Villa Cambiaso, Genoa. G.A.. Cortile 


EP: 


S, Fedele. 


a Libres MAS ose. 
i completed.) 


Brera (Jesuit College). 
GREGORY XIII. (Ugo Buoncompagni of Bologna), POPE. DEATH CELLINI. LAST SURVIVOR OF 
Death of Vignola. 


DF. 
. Mage. restored . 


Payal Palaces. 
Ss. M. 


eath of Titian (born 1477) 


(0 DEFENDS AND BECOMES EXILE. 


Pal. Valmar 
At Vincen 


Il Capitanio, Vincenza. 
s. G 
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VENICE. 


Pal, 


G. 


del Consiglio Verona. 


Confraternita S. Rocco begun. 


Doges Pal. cortile left 
GB. 
S. Giustina, Padua, A, Leo. 


San Michele fortifies Verona, with 
Portas Nuova and Palio. ‘SM. 


Bevilacqua, Verona, SM. 


M. 
Pi 


; Cornaro della Ca Grande, 
‘Ss. 


S. Salvatore comp. 


Library S. 
JTS. 


ALD 
Mu 


’s model ordered. 
JTS. 


dei Greci. JTS. 
S. Marco, Piazza. 


3. Giorgi 


JTS. 


asilica Vincenza. 
Grimani Pal. SM, 
Pal. Ch ati P. 
Vincenza.) 


By 


(Museo Civico, 


P. Publishes “ Antq. of Rome,” 
Tiene Pal. Vincenza. P. 
D'Oro Doges Palace. 
ini Chpl., Verona. 


JTS. 
SM, 


LE, 


‘o Vincenza, 


8. Giorgo Mage. 
Pal. del Cons: 


Be 


Te, 


na, 


Palladio’s book. 
Pal. Porto Bar 


‘ano, Vineenza. P. 


Villa Rotunda. 
Vincenza. 


J8 
THE GREAT 


JPOCH. 


Tes 


Mugg. Facade, pene 


death 


Se, 


Leghorn, P, and Strada, Redentore. P. 
1605 and 1 Fire at Doges Pal. 
reat Capitol Campanilli. ML, 
Death of Palladio ... Pp Barnese. Loggia. Back Theatre Vincenza begun. P. 
ade. G 
Collegio Romano. BA. 
Pellegrino, work at Cathedral Theatre Vincenza inaugurated. 
Procuratie Nuove. Se. 
SIXTUS VY. (Felice Peretti), POPE. Dome of S, Peter’s. MA.. GP., 
(Creation of new Rome) and DE. 
1586 Lateran Pal. oe Portico. 
Acqua Felice. DF. 
Obelisk S. Peter’s set up. 
1587 S. Annune‘ata, Genoa. GP. Via Sistina, Sistine Chapel : 
S.M. Mag. DF. 
1588 Pal. Marino, Genoa. GA. S$. Luigi del Fiance Fac. Prison to canal, De 
crated. Facade by GP ML. 
1590 Borghese. CM. | 
Additions Vatican Palace. DF. } 
1592 Senato.’s Pal, Capitol. Facade Rialto Bridge. 
ter MA. f 
1600 First Opera (‘‘Euridice”), by Peri and Caccini at Florence for Mar of Henry TY. and Maria de Medici. Rubens present. f 
1602 S Alessandro, LB. .... Berea ties Rarberini. OM. i 
1603 ee Monte Verde (1568-1651),Cowrt Villa Aldobrandini. GP. Li 
Mus:cian Mantua ly 
PAUL V. (Camillo Borghese), POPE. \4 
= os cM. |g 
ie 


a. 
Dome S. Andrea Delle Vaile 


(church 1591), 4 
Rubens at Genoa | 
VENETIAN INTERDICT. PAUL V. (PAOLO SARPI, 1552-1623, ADVISES VF NICB) q 
B EP, ; 
20 in Florence i 
Jarlo in the Corso. 4 
al. Mattei. CM, 
URBAN VIIC (Matteo Barberini), POPE, 
Universita, Genoa, begun. 
(November 18) Consecration of St. Peter's after 120 years’ work. 
aah S. Maria Salute. BL 
leath of Guido Reni, born 1575, near Bologra. In kome, 160 
INNOCENT X. (Giambattista L, H. Pal. Capitol. After MA, 
Pamfili), POPE. 
ALEXANDER VII. (Fabio Chigi of Siena), POPE. 
fs Ms 


Cortile of 


- Peter’s. Ber. 
a snk pes Pesaro Fa BL. 


Data mainly on the authority of Anderson’s “ History of the Renaissance in Italy. 


Ta? 


sik 


LIST OF ITALIAN ARCHITEC 


REFERENCE LETTER. 


Andre: 


Folfi. 
Mar 


APPENDIX IV. 
List of Books bearing on the Subject of 
Jacobean Architecture. 


DATE. AUTHOR. SUBJECT. 
1485 L. B. Alberti. ... “‘ L’Architectura.” 
Florence. Paris, 1512. London, 1726, 
translation by J. Leoni. 
1486 Vitruvius. 
Rome (Latin). TItal‘an translation, 
Como, 1521. Paris, 1547 and *72. 
London, 1692 and 1702. 
1199  Poliphili “ Hypnerotomachi 
Venice. Paris, 1546. London, 1592. 
1540 Serlio . * Architectura.” 
Bologna. Antwerp, 1542. Venice, 
1551. London, 1611. 
1547 A. Borde . “ Dyetorie.” 
(Hints on building a house included.) 
1554 +P. Cataneo .. “I Quattro primi 
libri d’Architet- 
Venice. tura.” 
1550 Du Cerceau - “Book of  Grot- 
tesche ” (folio). 
1559 Du Cerceau . “Livre d’srchitec- 
ture.” 
1576 
to ¢ Du Cerceau .. “Des Plus Excel- 
1579 ) lent Bastiments.” 
1576-79 ; second edition, 16 Same, 
a facsimile, 1868, is. A. Levy, 
29, Rue de Seine.) Same, selection 
of reproductions of Du Cerceau’s 
originals in British Museum, edited 
by W. H. Ward, M.A. (Batsford. 
1909.) 
1584 Du Cerceau . “Livre des Edifices 
Antiques Ro- 
Small folio. 
1559 Vriese Perspective.” 
Leyden. 
1563 Vriese . “Varie Architec- 
ture Forme.” 
Antwerp. 
1577 Vriese . “ Architectura,” 
Antwerp. 
1561 _P. de ’Orme “Nouvelles Inven- 
tions pour bien 
Paris. Bastir.” 


Filippo Bruneles 
Michelozzo Michelozzi 
Ant. Filarete 
Leon Battista Alberti 


condo 


Raphael Sanzio 
San Michele 

‘Antonio San Gallo (the Younger) 
iulio Romano 


si 


A 
da Vi; 


‘0 Ligorio : 
Bartolomeo Ammauati 
Giorgio Vast 


The dates of the following are not a 


ommaso Rodari 
mentone 

neesco del B: 
Guglielmo Be 
Amnibale Lipp 
Tullio Lombardi 
Pietro Lombardi 
‘Alessandro Leopardo 
Doleebuono. 


Laurent Binagi. 
n Lunghi (the Elder) 
Agostino di Duccio, 


DATE, 


1563 


1567 


1570 


1593 


1594 
and 
1598 


1598 

1612 
or 

1613 ) 


1600 


1601 


1603 


1611 


HE BUILDER. 


WITH 


NAME. 


Guiliano San Gallo 
Donato Bramante 


‘Antonio San Gallo (the Elder) 
Simone, P, Cronaca 
Ambrogio Borgognone 

J. Andrea § mo 

Michels 

Jacopo, vino 

Baldas: eruzzZi 


evola 


Tibaldi Pellegrini 
Giacomo della Porta 
Domenico Fontana 
Vincenzio Scamozzi 
Carlo Maderna 
Flaminio Ponzio 
Gioy. Bernini 
Franc Borromini .. 
Baldassare Longhena 


i 


AUTHOR. SUBJECT. 
P. de ’Orme . “Le Premier Tome 
de TArchitec- 
Paris. ture.” 
J. Bullant ... .. “Reigle Générale ” 
Ecouen, Paris, 1568. 
Vignola -“Regola delli 
Cinque ordini.” 
Folio, Rome ; 4to, Venice. Antwerp, 
1593. Amsterdam, 1619. London, 
1669. 
John Shute «©The First and 


Chief Grounds of 
Architecture.” 

London, 1563-74 and 84. 
Danie] Barbayo ... 


“Commentaries 
Vitruvius.” 
Folio, Venice. (Venetian Ambassador 

in England, 1548-50.) 
A. Palladio . “Quattro libri dell’ 
Architettura, 

s, 1642. London, 1663, 

nd completed hy J. 

London. 


Venice. Pai 
first book, 
Leoni, 1715, 

Dietterlin . “ Architectura.” 

Strasburg (small folio). 


Dietterlin . “Grotesques.” 
Nuremburg. 

Francis Bacon ISsays.” 

Francis Bacon ... “The Praise of 
Henry, Prince of 
Wales.” 

Jean Mauclerc ... “ Le Premier 
Livre.” 


Rochelle. 
A. Palladio 


London, 1669. 


“Appreso Bartolo- 
me Caram- 


pello.” 9 by 12% 
Venetia. by 14. : 
(Inigo Jones’s copy at Worcester 


College, Oxford.) 
Stephen Harrison.. “ Arches of ‘Tri- 
umph for entry 
of James I. to 
London.” En- 
graved by Kip. 
. Translation 
Serlio’s 
Books on 
tecture.” 


R. Peake of 


«Five 
Archi- 


ertained :— 


First ha 


[ DECEMBER 


REFERENCE LETTERS TO FOREGOING CHART. 


DATE. 


Florence. 
Florence. 
Florence. 
Florence. 
Florence, 
Florence. 
Urbino. 
Florence. 
Florence. 
& Milan, 
Florence. 


Siena. 
Urbino. 
Veron 
Florence. 
Rome. 


Florene 
Vincenz 
Bologna 
Lombare 
Rome. 
Venic 
Rome 
Rome. 
Rome. 
Rome. 
Venice. 


i 
1604-75 


About 1500 
Vincenza. 


22, 191). 


PLACE. 


San Sepolcio. 


XVIth cent. Venice. 

Died Venice. 

Died Venice. 

Li? Venice. 

XVIth cent. Rome. 

DATE. AUTHOR. SUBJECT. 

1615 V. Scamozzi . “idea della 
ArchitetturaUni- 

Venice. versale.” 

1615 Burger . “ Grotesques.” 
Nuremburs 

1617 Vriese(or Hon Zius) “Instructions sur 
les Cing Rangs 

Amsterdam. de Architecture. 

1668 P. Heylin, D.D. ... “Cyprianus Angoli- 
cus. 

(Life of Archbishop Laud, by his 
chaplain.) 

1624 Sir H-nry Wotton “Elements of 
London. Architecture.” 

1740 ) Rev. S. Haynes and “ Hatfield, State 

to Rev. W. Murdin Papers.” 

1759 Two vols., folio. 

1720 Kip & Knyff . © Britannia  Tllus- 
trata.” Largé 
folio. 

1785 Rev. P. Pegge _... “‘ Bolsover Castle.” 

“Sketch of History of Bolsover and 
Peak Castles.” 

1833 P. F. Robinson, “ Vitruvius  Brit- 
F.S.A. tanicus.” 
Includes besides “History of Hat- 

field,’ Woburn, Hardwick, and 
Castle Ashby. Drawn and en- 
graved by Henry Shaw. Large 
folio. London. 

1833 T. H. Clark . “Domestic Archi 
tecture.  Eliza- 

80. London. beth and James.” 

1835 James Hakewell... “ Attempt to Deter- 
mine Exact 
Character of 
Elizabethan 

(Weale.) Architecture.” 

1837 C. J. Richardson... “Observations om 
the Architecture 
of England 
during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and 
James I” 

1840 C.J. Richardson... “‘ Architectural Re- 
mains of the 
Reigns: of Eliza- 


beth and James 
Ten 

“Studies from Old 
English Man 
sions.” 


D&CEMBER 22, 1911.) 


ATE. AUTHOR, SUBJECT 

339 Henry Shaw .. “Hlizabethan 
London. to. Architecture.” 

339 

to ¢ J. Nash . * Mansions of Eng- 

349) J land im Olden 
London. Folio. Time.” 

843 §.C. Hall . ... “ Baronial Halls.” 
Two vols. Large 4to. London. 


386, 


101 


12 


107 


108 


09 


10 


on Build- 


rbier on Build- 
ing? 
orden’s Sur- 


(A 


L Vol. 5.” Foli 
A. W. Hakewell ... “ Architecture of 
the XVIIth 
Century.” 
Parts I., I., and IIL. Folio. London. 
Orlando Jewitt ... “E: on Late or 
Debased Gothe 
Buildings in Ox- 
ford to End of the 
XVilth Cen- 
tury In Archi- 
ological Journal. 
ViII., 38-96. 
Princess M. Liech- “ Holland House.” 
tenstein 
Two vols. (Macmillan.) 
W. Niven ... Monographon 


Aston Hall.” 
“Tta and Re- 
se Styles 


Wyatt Papworth.. 


of 
in @ 
List of dated E: 
amples. See also 
R.EB.A. Journal. 

Architectural His 
tory, University 
and Colleg> of 
Cambridge. 
Three ve inc, 
fourth of plates. 
(Plans ot Col- 
leges.) 

. “Society in Hliza- 

bethan Age.” 

J. A. Gotch and “Architecture of 
W.TalbotBrown the Renaissance 
in England.” 

(Batsford.) 


Willis and Clark ... 


H. Hall, F.S.A, 


Two vols., folio. 


T.G. Jackson, R.A. “Wadham Col- 
lege.” 4to. 

R. Blomfield, M.A. “ A History of the 
Rena ce in 


(Bell.) England 

. “Early Renaissance 

Architecture in 
England.” 

Triggs and “Some Architec- 
tural Works of 
Tnigo Jones.” 

. Article on Holland 
House, in “ Fa- 
mous Houses of 
Great Britain.” 
By A. H. Malan, 
from “ Pall Mall 


Two vols. 


J. A. Gotch 


Hel 
H. Tanner 


Caroline Roche 


Magazine. 
Huntingdon Smith- “ Sundry Draughts 
son, of Bolsover and Plans,” By 


M. B. Adams. 
R.L.B.\. Journal, 
Mach 23,1907, 

.. “Plans of Houses 
Elizabeth and 
James.” 

Paper at R.I.B.A., November 
1908. Reproductions. 

J. Tavenor Perry “Memorials of 
Middlesex.” Ac- 
count by Lord 
Ichester, of Hol- 
land House. 

Article on Holland 
House in “ Archi- 
tectural Review,” 
with five photos 
by C. P. Dixon. 

- “Inigo Jones's 

Drawings.” 

Paper at R.T.B.A., March 13, 

Reproductions. 


J. A. Gotch 


16, 


J. W. M. Halley ... 


J. A. Gotch 
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1911 
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Harry Sirr (F.) 


SUBJECT. 
“John Thorpe and 
Roland Stickles, 
and  Architec- 
tural Drawings 
of Their Time,” 
R.L.B.A. Journal, 
April, 1911; also 


same January 

21, 1911. 
—— Sir W. H. Cope “Bramshill, its 
Architecture and 

Quarto. London. History.” 


Biography.” _—_ Lives 
Jones and others. 0 6Allan 
Cunningham Biographies. 

“ Architectural Di-tionary.” 
Jacobean Architecture. 

Copies of John Thorpe’s drawings in Art 
Library, Victoria and Albert Museum 
Traced by Richardson. Originals in the 
Soane Museum. 

Inigo Jones’s drawings at R.1.B.4., Conduit- 
street; Worcester College, Oxford; and 
Chatsworth (masques). Some reproduced as 
noticed above. 


of Inigo 
and Peter 


Article on 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 

Tue Office of Works have 
Privy Council renovated the interior arrange- 
Offices, ments and decoration of the 
Whitehall. Privy Council Offices, together 
with the chamber (in Downing- 
street) used for the sitti of the Judicial 
Committee, wherein the original coat of varnish 
has been removed off the handsome oak 
panelling and its cornice. The Privy Council 
Offices form the southern portion of the block 
erected by Soane ‘in 1824-8 for the Privy 
Council, Board of Trade, and, in the rear, the 
Exchequer, on the sites of Nos. 1-9, Whitehall, 
then occupied by the India Board of Controul, 
and the Board of Trade and Plantations—se 
Marquand and Leverton’s plan of 1804—and 
of the (later) ten 
the King’s mark 


in 1662-3, over Lord Sandwich’s garden on a 
parcel of land known as the Brake, and after 
the model of that at Hampton Court. Soane, 
in 1 built the Privy Council Chamber and 
Boardroom—the former having a coved 
ceiling divided into four compartments, with 
lantern lights and two Sceagliola columns 
carrying an ornamented entablature on. both 
i the latter, on the ide of the middle 
dor, for the Board of Trade, he decorated 
after the same style, using some ornamentation 
from the former Boardroom on that site. In 
1846-7 Sir Charles Barry stilted and raised the 
columns, and otherwise altered Soane’s south 
the east wall, 
nis-court, but 


with its buttre: 
retained its we nsion up to 
Dover House. The old ourt, which 
Soane left as he found it, though it is often 
said that he and Ba: encased the buttresses, 
w the Tudor building whose four angle- 
turrets are conspicuous features in the views 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. Soane’s 
two elevations, Downin, reet and Whitehall, 


with the old tennis-court, are illustrated 
in our number of January 7, 1905, after 
a print by Higham. His models for a 


much more elaborated treatment of the Privy 

Council section are in his Museum; his ow: 

coloured drawing of the old offices is reproduced 
in the Builder of April 29, 1905. 

Our issue of January 7, 

The Great 1905, contains a reproduction 

Hall, Whitehall with the addition on our plate 


Palace. of dotted lines to show the 
positions of modern  build- 
ings—of Fisher’s plan, 1680, of Whitehall 


Palace as in 1670, of which Vertue made an 
engraving. Fish survey plots the site of 


the Great Hall of the Palace which the London 
Topographical Society propose to mark, as 
ble, in the roadway and 
The 


far as is now 
pavement of 
avenue trav 


Horse Guards 
the north side of 
Court,” the ‘‘ Court” of the map 
Ralph Aggas. A reference to fisher’s plan 
shows that the Great Hall lay between the 
chapel and the wine cellar—that is to say next, 
east, to that block of the present Board of 
Trade Offices in Whitehall-yard which was 


formerly known as Cromwell House: 
the later plan in our number cited abo The 
Great Hall had been part of the York Place, 
which Wolsey ceded to Henry VIII. in 1529-30, 
and which the Black Friars sold in 1248 to 
Walter de ¢ rchbishop of York, Hubert 
de Burgh, Ju ar of England temp, Henry 
IIf., bought it for 140 silver marks of the monks 
of Westminster and bequeathed it to the 
Black Fi The Hall was the scene of the 
court performance of Shakesp ag 
for Measure on the evening of 
D: 1604. The researches of 
-A., and Mr. Erneg 
show that the upper part of the Tudo Gothie 
hall, 100 ft. by 45 ft., stood where is now a 
raised rec reached by steps between the 
two ranges of buildings, east and west of the 
Board of Trade, and that the lower end— 
—with the screens beneath 
allery, stood in the middle ot 


2 venue. In the  stone-built 
basement of Cromwell House m; 
four bay 


Jannary 

xv. Smirk 
floor level was 
One of the two 
doorway bears, 
own coat-arms and 


5 ft. 4 in. above the old level, 
shields in the spandrels of the 
per pale, the Cardinal’s 
those formerly borne by the See of York, as 
on a boss in the vaulting of Christchurch rate, 
Canterbury (1517). zi oe eee 


Amite 


recent meeting of the 


Corstopitum Society for Promoting Ro: 
F Socie ting Roman 
(Corbridge). Studi Mr. R. H. iow a 
i described the results of the 
Years excavations. The most important 


discovery is that of a stone, 
inscribed, the 
“ SOLE INVICTO Vv. 


nearly 6 ft. long, 
i two words being defaced : 
XILLATIO LEG. VI. V: 

vR 


SVB C 


E LEG, J 
PR. PR.” Calpurniu ricola, it appears a 
Governor of Britain in a.p. 162-5, and led 
the Sixth Legion’s vewill tationed in 
York, against the Bri conjectured 


that the “Soli Invicto ” referred to Heliogabalus 


On the crest of East-hill, 

The Wandsworth, and behind the 
Huguenots ‘in Council Offices at the parting of 
Wandsworth. the two roads to Clapham 
Common and Battersea Rise, is 

a small plot of parish burial-ground, known as 
“ Mount Nod.” Therein were buried many of 
the French Huguenots, who, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, found refuge in 


the town of Wandsworth, where they success- 
industries, chiefly as 
hats), 


fully plied their native 
hat-makers (including cardinals’ 
dyers, and calico and_ silk 
worshipped in the 

High-street, 


and 


i e Congrega- 
c a A memorial inscribed 
with the names of forty Huguenot families has 
just been erected in the graveyard on East-hill 
and unveiled by Mr. Reginald St. Aubyn 
Roumieu, A.R.I.B.A., President of the Huguenot 
Society of London. In the Mount Nod was 
buried, 1720, Peter Paggen, who built the 
adjacent (old) Manor House on St. John’s-hill, 
after designs attributed to Wren. Of that 
house, a home for many years of the Princess, 
afterwards Queen, Anne, there are illustrations 
in the Builder of August 24, 1889. 


Durine the course of excava- 


Composition tions at Abusir some metal 
of Early —_ waterpipes embedded in mor. 
Egyptian tar were discovered in the 
Mortar. pyramid of King Sahura, 


built about 2500 B.c. Speci- 
mens of this mortar at the age of nearly 4,500 
years were analysed, with the result that it was 
found to contain 45°54 per cent. of calcium 
sulpate, 41°36 per cent. of calcium carbonate, 
and 13-10 per cent. of insoluble matter. These 
proportions agree fairly well with those given 
by analyses of ancient Egyptian 


previous 
mortars. 


ie 
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THE LONDON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AND LABOUR 
UNREST. 


HE London Chamber of Comm have 
issued a Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Trade Disputes, from which 


it appears that the Committee were 
appointed to inquire into and report upon 
“the whole question of the causes and 
effects of the recent labour unrest and the 
proper remedies.” : 

The data considered by the Committee 
were certain resolutions passed by the Council, 
the General Purposes Committee, and certain of 
the Trade Sections of the Chamber, and, in 
addition to the above, certain questions were 
submitted to members of the Chamber and of 


certain other bodies, which questions are 
annexed to the Report. Hight hundred and 
thirty-one answers were received to these 


lating to 2 workpeople. 


questions, 1 wo! 
other associations were 


Certain affiliated and 
also consulted. 

The Report states that the causes alleged 
for labour unrest may be divided into four 
heads :—(a) Social, (b) economic, (¢) legis- 
lative, and (d) administrative On these 
causes we may quote the observations of the 
Committee :—‘The root causes of labour 
unrest appear to be mainly economic. The 
increased cost of living, the str of compe- 
tition at home and abroad, the increasing burden 
of Imperial and local taxation, and the tendency 
of modern legislation (intended to promote the 
interests of the community, but usually involving 
large additional expenditure) have intensified 
the difficulties of employers of labour, which 
in turn must react on wage-earners, who are now 
feeling the cumulative effect of these burdens. 
The interdependence of employer and employee, 
often asserted, has been abundantly demon- 
strated, and the labour unrest is consequently 
in the main the outcome of forces affec' 
both, and of which each must bear a propor- 
tionate burden.” 

From the above statement it would, however, 
appear that the root causes of labour unrest 
might more accurately be attributed to both 
economic and legislative causes. 

As to the effects of labour unrest the Com- 
mittee found the following to be hindrances 
to employment :— 

(L.) Intimidation of employees by workmen 
or others unconnected with the employer’s 
business ; (II.) peaceful picketing; and (III.) 
absence of proper police protection. 

The chief interest in the Report naturally 
cent in the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, after a consideration of the suggestions 
made to them, of the remedies to be applied. 

The Committee, apart from any questions 
relating to the methods by which employers 
individually or collectively may determine 
to carry on their own business, consider that 
certain remedies may be provided by legislation, 
and they recommend :— 

I. The repeal of sects. 2, 
Trade Disputes Act. 

II. The enlargement of the powers of volun- 
onciliation and arbitration under the 
Conciliation Act, 1896, so as to provide for the 
enforcement of agreements and awards, and 
the prevention of lock-outs and strikes being 
instituted without due notice. i 

III. That effective provision be made for the 
maintenance of law and order with legislative 
action to secure the freedom of labour and 
commerce. 

IV. The repeal of the statutory monopoly 
enjoyed by certain watermen and lightermen 
on the River Thame 

The sections of the Trade Disputes Act above 
referred to are those which legalise peaceful 
picketing, which render acts done by a person 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute not actionable even if they induce some 
other person to break a contract of employment 
or interfere with his trade, business, or employ- 
ment, or with his right to dispose of his capital 
or labour as he wills, and which prohibit 
trade unions from being held liable in actions 
for tort. 

The above is only a summary of some of the 


3, and 4 of the 


main features of the Report, and the recommen- 
dations will meet with the approval of a large 
section of the community ; but in granting trade 
unions a privileged position outside the law 
a step has been taken by the legislature which 
will not easily be retraced. 

Non-union men are as interested as 
employers can be in uring freedom for labour, 
and in this connexion it is to be observed that 
the Trade Sections are practically unanimous 
in calling for an inquiry into the working of the 
Trade Disputes Act, whilst many of them call 
attention to the systematised efforts that ar 
being made by the unions to compel employe 
to employ none but union men. 


BUILDING ACT REFORM. 


Tue Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council has again had under considera- 
tion the question as fo an arrangement being 
agreed to between the County Council and the 
Borough Councils with regard to buildings and 
structures to be dealt with by the respective 
authorities under Part VII. of the London 
Building Act. In a letter to the Borough 
Councils, the London County Council’s Super 
intending Architect intimates that experience 
since the subject was last discussed has con- 
firmed that Committee im the opinion that 1% 
would be to the public advantage if an 
arrangement could be arrived at to define 
which buildings and structures should be dealt 
with by the London County Council and the 
Borough Councils, and inquiring whether the 
Borough Engineer would be prepared to 
advise this Council to agree to an arrange- 
ment under which such Council would deal, 
under sect. 84 of the said Act, with buildings 
within the undermentioned limits, leaving 
buildings not complying with such conditions 


to be dealt with by the London County 
Council :— 

Summer houses, tool sheds, coal or wood 
sheds, fowl houses and runs, pigeon houses, 


dog kennels, pe 
motor-car sheds 


ambulator sheds, cycle shed 
and other similar structures— 


(a) Not exceeding in area 64 sq. ft.; 
(4) Not exceeding in height 7 ft. in any 
part measured. from the level of the 


ground to the underside of the eaves 
or roof plate ; 
(ce) Distant at least 5 ft.—(i.) from any 


strect, (ii.) from any other building or 
structure unless there be a non-per- 
forated wall separating the proposed 
structure for the whole of its length 
and height from such other building 
or structure: 

(d) Not havi 


g therein any stove, flue, fire- 

place. ir pipe, hot-water pipe, or 
other xpparatus for warming or ven- 
tilating the same; i 

(e) Not extending in any part thereof 
within the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of any street or 
way; and ° 

(f) Not projecting in any part_ thereof 
beyond the general line of building in 
any street or way. = 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue annual dinner of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers was held at De Keyser’s 
Royal Hotel, Victoria-embankment, on Thur: 


day last week, the Rt. Hon. Sir T. Vezey 
Strong, K.C.V.0., Master of the Company, 
presiding, supported by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas B. Crosby, M.D., 


Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart. 
Owen, Sir Shirley Murphy, § 
Dr. A 


K.C.V.0.. Sir Hugh 
r Shi r B. A. Whitelegge, 
E. Newsholme (Medical Officer, Local 
Government Board), Mr. Stokes 
(President of the Royal British 
Architects), Mr. E. B. Barnard (Chairman 
Metropolitan Water Board), Mr. Stanlew 
Machin. (Chairman of the London Chamber of 
Commerce), Professor W. R. Smith (Principal 
Royal Institute of Public Health), Profeccor 
Bostock Hill (President, Incorporated Soc 
of Medical Officers of Health), Mr, H.. Percy 
Boulnois (Chairman, Royal Sanitary Institute). 
Dr. F. J. Waldo, Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. @ 
Hudson (Renter Warden), Mr. Edmund Kirby. 
and Mr. W. R. E. Coles (the Clerk), al 


Leonard 
Institute of 


The loyal toasts. having. been 
by the Chairman and honoured, 

Sir Thomas Barlow, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, proposed the toast of 
“The Lord Mayor, the Corporation, and the 
Sheriffs of the City of London,” the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Sheriff G. Briggs responding. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes 
then proposed the toast of “The Plumbers’ 
Company.” He said that the profession to 
which he belonged owed a great debt of gratitude 
to the Company. As an architect he had had 
great dread of the plumber; one was afraid 
that the lead he used was not of the right thick- 
n or the pipe not of the proper diameter. 
There could be no doubt that architects owed 
a great deal to plumbers, and particularly to 
the Plumbers’ Company, which had done so 
much to raise the technical skill and knowledge 
of the trade. Without the work of the Company 
plumbers would not be half as efficient as they 
are. 


The Master, 

in reply ‘said that, although, strictly spe: 
he was not a plumber, he was one b 
could, from records and upon advice, spe: 
some authority of the matter which called them 
together that night. ‘The Plumbers’ Company 
dated back to 1365. Actuated by old traditions, 
it endeavoured to apply a new significance to 
old principles. It endeavoured humbly to work 
in co-operation with the great professions repre- 
sented there that night. The Guild stood 
primarily for teaching by a modern adaptation 
of the old system of apprenticeship, believing 
as it did, that knowledge was to a large ex- 


proposed 


king, 


tent accumulative. The ordinary citizen, when 
employing a plumber, could not distinguish 


between good and bad work unless a Company 
such as theirs came to his aid, and by issuing 
and by giving mark 
fforded the means of 
identify They believed that 
no system had yet been invented which ought 
to supersede the old time-honoured system of 
apprenticeship. Provision was made for the 
technical and practical instruction of appren- 
tices and young men entering the trade, their 
examination, and the registration of qualified 
men who were made responsible to the Company 
for the efficiency of their work. This sy 
had been greatly strengthened by the marking 
of Registered plumbers’ work. The Board of 
Trade, under the powers enabling the Board to 
allow the registration of special trade marks 
where the Board deem:-it to be to the- public 
advantage, have granted to the Plumbers’ 
Company the tration of a standardisation 
mark to be used in’ connexion with the work 
of Registered plumbers. To ensure the effi- 
ciency of the domestic fittings of our sanitary 
and. water services the Board of Trade have 
also granted the registration of a standardisation 
mark for fittings of adequate quality to be used 
as far as possible in connexion with the work of 
Registered plumb Tk ‘anted to 
a Joint Committee of W 
used under regulations framed by the Board 
of Trade. The principal trade marks to d 
tinguish proprietary interests in various articles 
had long been recognised, and it had no doubt 
gone far to secure the fair interests of producers 
and consume But the Act of 1905 extended 
this principle in a most beneficent. direction by 
enabling the Board of Trade to allow marks to 
distinguish articles possessing certain character- 
istics which any one could supply to the publie 
so long as the article complied with the definite 
standard .of quality indicated by the mark. 
They might well congratulate the Board of 
Trade alike on this valuable addition to their 
statutory powers and their early application of 
those powers to the protection of the public 
in the important matters of plumbers’ work and 
of water services. In-no case could -such pro-= 
tection be more needed. Where considerations 
of health and the importance of avoiding the 
great waste and contamination of water are 
concerned efficiency must be regarded as the 
first consideration. 5 : 

The Master also suitably proposed the toast 
of. ‘Our Guests,’? coupled’ with’ the name of 
Dr. Bostock Hill, who replied,- and ; the 
proceedings terminated. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tue following tenders have been accepted 
during’ the past month by.the Government 
Departments named :—Admiralty, Works De- 
partment.—Works services: Alterations and 
additions to torpedo store, Portsmouth, and 
extension of gun battery, Whale Island, Ports- 
mouth—Mr. S. Salter, York-street, Southsea ; 
erection of air-compressing house, Devonport— 
Messrs. J. Lysaght, Ltd Vincent's Iron- 
works, Bristol; improving accommodation at 
Woodbridge Haven Coastguard Station—Mr. 
I. Bennett, New-street Works, Ipswich; pen- 
stocks for new lock and dock, Portsmouth— 
Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., Bath; steelwork 
for gun-mounting shop, Haulbowline—Messrs. 
J. Westwood Co.,., Napier-yard, Millwall, 
B.; steel tanks for fuel oil storage, Whessoe 
Foundry Company, Lid., Darlington. War 
Office —Works services: Additions to hospital, 
Hilsea—Messrs. G. Munday & Sons, 9, Botolph. 
lane, E.C. alterations and additions to 
married quarters, Tralee—Mr. P. 
alnexes to’ ma 


Q 
a 
| 
7) 
= 


W. Finlayson 
Balfour-street, Leith; 
erection of riding school, Duke of York’s Head- 
quarters, Chelsea—Messrs. 1. Roome & 
Co., 36, Basinghall-strect, EB tension of 
dirigible shed, et aft factory, 
South Farnborough—) s. F. Morton & Co. 
Ltd., Hamilton Ironworks, Garston, Liverpool : 
foundations of barrack block, etc., new In- 
fantry barracks, Redford—Messrs. R. C. 
Brebner & Co., 9, South-street, Andrews-street, 
Edinburgh ; astallation of electric light, 

B. 


Pilrig Works, 


Quebec “Barracks, Bordon—Messrs. J. 

Saunders & Co., Ltd., 91, York-street, West- 
minster, S.W.; | periodical works services at 
Taunton—Messrs. R. W. Pitcher, & Son, 6, 


Marlborough-street, Devonport; provision of 
surface drains, Okehampton Camp—Mr. H. 
Berry, Union-road, Crediton. Crown 


ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), 

rron’s Cement 
Company Ltd.," 6, Lloyd’s-avenue, E.C.; 
Mossrs, Johnson & Co., 4, Hastcheap, 
E:C.; Messrs. Martin, Karle, & Co., Ltd., 139, 
Queen E.C Peters 


Brothers, 72, V 
Work Builder: 
Barrow-in-Furne 


feet, S.W. Office of 
post-office extensi 


mn, 
Mr. J. Neal, 170, Ainslie- 


street, Barrow-in-Furness;  finishings (second 
contract), Block ©, Birmingham Telegraph 
Stores—Mess Richard Fenwick, — Ltd., 


William Edward-street, Birmingham 
sion to Glasgow Head . Post-office—Me: 2 
Newton & Sons, Watt-street, Ma yhill, Glas- 
ow; erection of Mansfiell new post-office 
C. G. Percival, Newéastle-street, Mans- 
reinforced concrete work at Westminster 
Public Offic F. G. Minter, Fe 
Putney, §.V heating, Edinbur 
Roseburn Post-office stores—Messrs. C. Ritchie 
Co., 32, Torpichen-strect, Edinburgh ; 
National Galle of Scotlind—The Midland 
Heating and Ventilati Company, Ltd., 82, 
Ipper_ Trinity-strect, B rmingham; Western 
r -office—Messrs. Cannon & 

oad, Peckham, S.E.; roads 
ute—Messrs. J. Mowlem & 
: Westminster, 
South-Eastern 


Tefford, 


14 
E. ; General Post Office 


ipes and sykes ducts in Hull— . Greig & 
Matthews, 35, Queen Victoria-street, EC. 
Letropolitan Police: Erection of police-court 


t Woolwich—Mess: 


Patman &. Fothering- 


am, 100 and 102, Theobald’s-road, W.C. 
‘ommissioners of Public Works, Ireland: 
\lterations to Belfast’ General Post Office— 
Messrs. T. & W. Lowry, 210A, Woodstock-road, 
selfast; erection of land” registry offc 

Jublin—Messrs. J. & R, Thompson, Ltd., 


*hilipsburgh-avenue, 


‘airview, Dublin. 


SUGGESTED STANDARDISA- 
TION OF COPPER TUBES. 


A project has been set on’ foot in Birming- 
am, says the Birmingham Daily Mail, the 
doption of which, it is claimed, will be to 
1e general advantage. Iti is the standardisa- 
on of screwed copper tubes. The Birmine- 
am and District Branch of the National 
ssociation of Master Heafihg and Domestic 
gineers are the pioneers in the matter, and 
ley have drawn up a. stale of tables of 
andardisation which will’ be submitted for 
nsideration at a meeting of the Joint Com- 
tee of the National Association, and of the 
stitution of Heating andVentilation En- 
meers (No. 12, Great Jamés-street, Bedford- 
yw, London, W.C.). Should the suggested 
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tables, which are of three grades+namely, for 
light, medium, and heayy work—be adopted, 


they will be forwarded ‘on to the National 
Engineering Standards Committee. Should 


that Committee adopt’ them, either in their 
entirety or with alterations, they will then 
become in general use, but in the meantime it 
may be mentioned ‘that the Birmingham 
Branch of the National Association of Master 
Heating and Domestic Engineers has deter- 
mined to make use of them and_ test their 
practical value, though no apprehension of 
their general utility is felt. They haye been 
carefully thought out and drawn up on lines 
nearly le to the standards now applic- 
able to iron tubing, and after consultation with 
engineers in London, Newe stle-on-Tyne, Man- 
cheste Liverpool, Bristol, and “Leicester, 
representatives from which are members of 
the Joint Committe Owing to the softness 
of the water now supplied to many of our 


important ¢ and Birmingham js one of 
them—copper tubes are being much more 


extensively used in the installation of hot-water 
supplies than form for the reason that 


the metal is not 2eptible to the action 
of the water as is iron. Copper will 
withstand the action of the water, 
whereas iron, it is alleged, is subject to 


perforation by the soft water, though old- 
time iron pipes are protected by the lining 
of deposits made when the water supplied was 
hard. Were copper tub standardised, the 
sholder, it is stated, would be able to have 
,vepairs promptly and speedily carried out. 
Besides, manufacturers would be able to keep 
in stock the different types of tubes all made 
in accordance with the standards laid down. 
It is impossible to set out in detail the 
particulars of the various standards suggested 
in the three tables mentioned previously, copies 
of which can be purchased from Mr. J. Durie 
Kerr, the Secretary of the Birmingham Branch 
of the Association, at 5, Waterloo-street, but it 
will suffice to say that they embrace the many 
and 


various sizes, strengths, and weights of 
copper tubes used for domestic and engineering 


purposes. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Council met on December 14, when the 
President (Mr. G. Bird Godson) occupied the 


After receiving and approving the Finance 
Committee’s report the Council proceeded to 
consider various trade matters—the National 
Insurance Bill, the Trade Disputes Act (1906), 
National Federation communications, and the 
next issue of the Association. Handbook and 
Diary. 

Tt _was decided to hold the annual dinner 
on Thursday, February 22 next, and the 
annual general meeting of the Association on 
the following Thursday (February 29). 

Messrs. The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Com- 


pany, Ltd., 124, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W., was elected an associate member, and 
the following were nominated as ordinary 
members :— 

Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Albert Works, 


Albert-embankment, S.E. 

Me E. A. Roome & Co., 36, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. 

William F. Blay, Ltd., Dartford, 
- Lole 


a, S.W. 
KF. & F. J. 


& Co., 124, Trafalgar-square, 


Wood, 64, Cleveland- 


NEW CHURCH AT PARKSTONE. 

The “Church of the Transfiguration?’ was 
dedicated last week, and has been erected at 
a cost of about 8007. The architect for the 
work was Mr, H. Kendall, M.S.A., of Poole, 
and the seating accommodation of the church 
is for 240 people. 

EXTENSIONS TO CONSETT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

The extensions to this institute have been 
carried out at a cost of about 9,5002. from 
the designs of Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, & Sons, 
of Neweastle. ‘The new buildings include a 
large assembly hali and new art-room. 

W INSTITUTE, KELVEDON. 
The plans for this new institute, which was 
opened last week, were prepared by Mr. J. W. 


Start, F. . of Colchester. The cost of the 
building is about 1,050/., and the contract was 


carried out by Messrs. Spalding & Sons, of 

Norwich. 

PROPOSED LIBRARY, EBENEZER, NEAR CARNARVON, 
Plans for proposed Carnegie Library have 

been prepared by Mr. Albert H. Fennell, archi- 

tect, Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. It is to 


TES) 


be built of stone in Renaissatice Style to cost 
about 2,000/, 


UNION CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S OFFICES, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Extensive alterations have been recently 
ied out in this building, which was 
formerly the Southampton Custom House, the 
buildings having been acquired some time ago 
by the ‘Union Castle Steamship Company as 
their Southampton office. ‘The necessities of 
business demanded considerable increase of 
accommodation, and ‘with this in view the 
alterations and additions now completed were 
undertaken under the direction of the com- 
pany’s local architect, Mr. John H. Blizard, 
of Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, FF.R.LB.A. 
All the inside partitions of the old building 
on the ground floor have been removed, and 
the whole of the area thrown into one large 
office. The frontage of the new extension was 
carried out from a design, and details supplied 
by the company’s London architect, Mr. 
William Flockhart, F.R.I.B.A., with whom Mr. 
Blizard has been in consultation throughout 
the course of the works. ‘he heating, ventila- 


tion, and electric lighting has been carried 
out by . J. Davis & Co., electricians and 
hot-water engineers, of Southampton—the 
electric lighting has been done under the direct 


supervision of Mr. R. A. Munn, the company’s 
superintendent engineer, of Southampton. 
The heating is on the low-pressure hot-water 
system with expansion pipes open to -the 
atmosphere. The boiler and radiators are of 
the sectional type; the temperature is based 
at 60 deg. Fahr. internal, with the temperature 
of 30 deg. Kahr. external, the air being 
changed four times per hour, and in order to 
accomplish this a 36-in. Blackman’s patent 
exhaust fan is fitted in the roof with an upeast 
shaft, and is driven from the 200-volt power 
mains in building; there are also two electric 
fans provided for lavatory ventilation. The 
electric lighting is at’ a pressure of 200 volts 
direct current from the Corporation’s mains, 
The whole of the wiring is enclosed in solid 
drawn enamelled steel conduit with screwed 
joints. 

NEW PARISH ROOM, WICKHAM BISHOPS. 

This building has been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. C. W. Cockbam, at an esti- 
mated cost of 4407. The contract was carried 
out by Messrs. Hutton & Son, of Birch. 


ASHFORD PICTURE PALACE 

This new cinematograph hall has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. A. E. Lacey, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Ashford, and the building pro- 
vides accommodation for about 800 people. 
Besides the auditorium, which has a sloping 
floor, there is a spacious gallery, including a 
ladies’ room. The contract was carried out by 
Mr. 8. H. Howland, and the electric lighting 
is by Messrs. Clark & Co. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Litd., manufacturers of the Mazda lamp, are 
taking steps to bring about a better knowledge 
of the principles of correct illumination, and 
have established an Illuminating Engineering 
Department, the main purpose of which is to 
give expert advice and guidance on all matters 
relating to lighting. A striking example of 
interior lighting is to be seen at the company’s 
London office. The lightin wholly reflected, 
no naked lamps being visible. The light is 
thrown upwards from reflectors enclosed in 
white earthenware bowls, and reflected from 
the ceiling. The illumination is shadowless 
and exactly uniform throughout, there are no 
dark corners, the effect upon the eyesight is 
most grateful and refreshing, and there is a 
complete absence of any sense of eye-strain. 

The great west window, of the Church of 
St. Andrew, Boscombe, has just been filled 
i tained glass by Messrs. Perey Bacon & 
Brothers, of London, who recently erected the 
1 window. The window consists of 
§ its and tracery, and contains a single 
figure in each light, Reading from left to 
right, the figures depicted are:—Florence 
Nightingale, St. Luke, Sister Dora, Charles 
Kingsley, St. James, and the Harl of Shaftes- 


bury, each with a suitable emblem in a panol 
below.—A large two-light window has just 
been placed in the chancel of All 


Saints’ 
Church, Liverpool, representing the Nativity; 
the window was executed by Messrs. Percy 
Bacon & Brothers, of Londor 


Craig, Barr, 
y, the “Boyle” 
system (natural), embracing 
Boyle’s latest patent “ air-pump” ventilators 
and air inlets, has been applied to the Infirm 
Children’s School, Paisley. 

The Church of England School at Broughton, 
Hants, has recently been fitted with three of 
D. O. Boyd’s hygiastic warm-air ventilating 
school ates, supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, 


& Co., Upper Thames-street, London, 
or Works, South Bermondsey. 

act for th struction of a new 
replace the es Pont des Angla 
that branch of the River Nile at Cair 


over TOs 
known as the Bahr-el-Aama, has been secure 
by the Cle and Engineering Com- 


contract price 


yany, Ltd., of Darlington, at 

of 60,0007. 
The ne 

been supplied with Shorland 

lating patent Manchester 

Shorland & Brother, 
ter. 


WARING-WHITE BUILDING COMPANY, LTD. 
This building company, promoted by Messrs. 
aring & Gillows, I and Messrs. J. G. 

corporated on May 

of 100,000/., 
at 


more 
two | contracts wiuch Me! 
& Gillows had entered into in respect 
Ritz Hotel and the pulling down, for 
, of No. 1, Cockspur-street, and Nos. 
Pall In 1906 a new 


18 3 | 
company, & White (1906), 
no Construction Com- 


White Building ; 
treet, a statement of af airs Was 
furnished showing unsecured debts of 9621. 


and an estimated surplus in assets of 46,6141. 


WAGES. 


ious carpenters’ and joiners’ societies 
and furnishing trade and cabinetmakers’ 
societies in London have recently made a 
number of important alterations in their work- 
ing rules for the London. district, and_notice 
of them has been sent to the London Master 
Builders’ Association. The most important of 
the proposed new rules stipulate for an increase 
of 1d. an hour in wages, bringing the 
minimum rate to 1s. an hour; a reduction of the 
working hours in summer from fifty to forty- 
, the winter hours to remain at 
at present; and double 
Six months’ notice has to 
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The 


» the master builders to terminate 
existing rules, and it is suggested the new 
proposils should come into operation on 


June 8, 1912. 


originated in the exhaust house of Husk 

There was an installation of sprinklers through- 
out the mills, and ten of them were imme- 
diately put in operation by the outbreak. The 
alarm gong was also automatically set ringing. 
The prot given by the sprinkler installa- 
tion was such that very trifling damage was 
caused by the outbreak, and the owners of 
the mill, Messrs. John Strachan & Sons, havo 


written to Me Mather & Platt stating 
that their “high opinion of the Grinnell 
em has been further strengthened by. this 


practical demonstration of its reliability and 
efficiency.” 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Clapham.—School building with a projecting 
hood at “Springfield,” on. the eastern side of 
Ca lish-road, . Clapham (Mr. Leonard 
Sto —Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—P rojecting one-sto: 


shop 


in front of No, 219, Goswell-road, Finsbury 
(Ms. L. G. Dyke for Mr. R. W. Coan).— 
Jonsent. 


Hackney, North.—Bxternal 
next to Northfield-road, at the Worshipful 
Company of Skinners’ Middle School for Girls, 
Stamford-hill, Hackney (Mr. W. Campbell 
Jones).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of two one- 
story shops between Nos. 204 and 206, Holland- 
road, Shepherd’s Bush (Mr. A. E. Parsons for 


iron staircase, 


Mr. J. Allen).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.t—Sign at Nos. 8 and 9, 
Ashburn-mews, Kensington (Messrs. Rawlings 
Brothers, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Ken 


ngton, South.—Erection of an addition 
at >. 58, Princes-gate, Kensington (Messrs 
Bull & Esdaile, Ltd.).—Consent. 
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St. Paneras, North.—Addition at the “Gem 
Picture Palace,” on the rth-western side of 
Wellesley-place, St. Pan (Mr. J. Codring- 
ton for Mr. A. Letté).—Refused. ‘ 

Strand.—Brection of three illuminated signs 
at the first floor and the retention of a sign 


at the ground floor of No. 3, Piccadilly (M S. 
Moreton Phillips & Son for Mrs. R. F reeman). 
—Refused. 


rth.—Erection of an addition to 
hop at No. 40, Replingham-road, 
* B.S. Prior)—Consent.  __ 
Woolwich.—One-story shop in_ front of No. 
48, Plumstead Common-road, Woolwich (Mr. 
N. Hoskins for Mr. A. G. Anderson).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 
Whitechapel.—Erection of a one-story build- 
ing on the western side of Milward-street (late 
Cotton-street), Whitechapel, southward of N 
13, Milward-street (Mr. J. G. Oatley for the 
Governors of the London Hospital).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

Limehouse.t—External reinforced — cc 
gangway over the public way of Glamis- 
il, to connect two blocks of the prem 
of Messrs. Meredith & Drew, Ltd. (Mr. W. G. 
Drew for Messrs. Meredith & Drew, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Strand.—Iron and shelter at the 
entrance to the Coventry and Gambrinus 
Restaurant, Nos. 13 and 15, Wardour-street, 
Soho (Messrs. Emden, Egan, & Co. for Mr. 
R. Baker).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Clapham.—Erection of a bathroom addition 
at the rear of No. 230, Clapham-road, Clapham 
(Mr. A. C. Notley for Mr. R. A. Notley).— 
Consent. 


concrete 
oad, 


te 


Formation of Streets. 
Wandsworth.—Formation or laying-out of 
new streets for carriage traffic out of the 
tern side of Putney-hill and the southern 
side of Chartfield-avenue, Putney (Mr. J. C. 
Radford for Lord Westbury).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Alterations at No. 266, 
Bishopsgate, City (Mr. H. Knight).—Consent. 

City of London.—Opening in the party wall 
between Nos, 77 and 81, Queen Victo: 
City (Mr. R. E. Crossland for the Investment 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 69 and 70, 
Wood-street, City (Messrs. Harris & Sheldon, 
Ltd.).—Refused. 

Holborn.—Openings in the party wall be- 
tween Nos. 22 and 24, Hatton-wall, Holborn, 
at the ground and first-floor levels (Mr. T. 
Coles for the Educational Supply Association, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Formation of three 
openings in the party wall between Nos. 
101-103 and No. 135, Ladbroke-grove, Notting 
Hill, at the ground-floor level (Prudential 
Assurance Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 


and alterations to in- 
Mackintosh, Architect, 


1D5R3 
Gl 


Aughton (near Ormsk 
parish church (2,500/.) ; 

Blackhills—Premis 
Co-Operative Soci 


_Blackpool.—Alterations to Indian. Pavilion, 
North Pier; Mr. F. T. Waddington, archi- 
tect, 10, ot, ackpool. 

Bonningtor m of flour mills for 
the Nor 


r y Company. 
Bradford.—Sunday-schools (3,500/.) ; Trustees, 
Quay Primitive Methodist Church, Bradford. 
Dewsbury.—Temporary fire-station, Railv 
6 (1,5007.); Mr. H. Dearden, Surveyo 
bury Town Council. ; 
rndiffaith—One hundred and fifty house: 
W. R. Jones, Surveyor, Abersychan Urban 
ee Couiel 5 
arvock.—Laundry, Halbrath-road (2,500J. 
Mr. R. H. Motion, architect, Dunfermline. 
offices 


_ Hamilton, — Municipal adjoining 
Carnegie Library, Cadzow-street (8,500J.); Mr. 
W. H. Purdie, Surveyor, Hamilton Town 


Council. 
Ipswich.—Church; Rey. Tydeman Chilver 
Bethesda Baptist Church, Ipswich. Ana 
Laisterdyke.—Enlargement of Sunday-school 


and erection of parochial hall; Vicar, St 
Mary's Church, Lnisterdyke, 


*Seo also our list of Competitions, Contrs 
eromonlemoieeevnger petitions, Contracts, 
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Leeds.—Boot factory, Woodhouse 


the Co-Operative Wholesale Soc 
chester. 
Little Irchester.—Alterations and additions 
to mill for M Whitworth Brothers. 
Llanelly 
(3,0002.) ; 


for works 
Hailey & 

Ludlow. -hall, riding school, _ ete., 
Cattle Mar! for the Shropshire Territorial 
Force’ Association. 

Maldon.—Police-station (2,485/.); Messrs. W. 
Gibson & Co., builders, Handon-lane, Finchley, 
N.W. 

March.—Picture palace, shops, and_ offices, 
Broad-street, for the Provincial Electric 
Palaces Syndicate. 
Milton.—School, 


Wimborne-road; Messrs. 
ascombe & H, H. Curtis, Joint Sec 
Education Committee, Portsmouth Town 
Council. 

Moston (Manchester).—Church (2,000/.); Rev. 


John ‘Faichney, S George’s Presbyterian 
Church, Moston, Manchester. 
Neweastle.—School, junction of Scotswood- 


road and George’s-road, also school, Rye-hill; 
Mr. A. C. Coffin, Secretary, Education Com- 


Newcastle Town Counc: 
napel.—Completion of St. James’s 
(1,000/.); Messrs, Watkins & Adams, 


architects, Burslem. 4 
Northfleet.—Cinematograph theatre, High- 
street, for the Northfleet Cinema Com : 


Northwich.—Baths; Mr. J. E. Franck 


tect, 11, Pancras-lane, London, E.C. 

C 1—New Ruskin College, adjoining 
Worcester College (9,2357.); Messrs. T. H. 
Kingerlee & Sons, builders, 35, Queen-street, 
Oxford. 


Pollokshaws.—Proposed three tenements, 
Factory-street; Mr. D. Burns, Surveyor, 
Pollokshaws ‘Town Council. 

Poole.—Additions to Alderney Hospital 


(8507.); Mr. F. Smith, builder, Stratford. 
Quorn (near Loughborough).—Additions to 
premises for Messrs. M. V & Sons. 


Ravensthorpe _ (Dewsbury to 
brass works, John-street, Er. 


Richardson & Co. 

Reddish.—Additions to Reddish Vale Print 
Works for the Calico Printers’ Association, 
Lid. 

St. Neots.— 


Alterations to Wesleyan School 
(1,555/.) ; Mes: x. W: 


. G. Wrycroft & Sons, builders, 


es, St. 
Sheffield. 


Shett! N British 
Bottle Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Southampton.—The following plans have 


been passed :—Additions to hall, Bond-s 
Messrs. Jenkins & Son. Alterations and addi- 
tions to the Antelope Hotel, Mary’s-road ; 
Mr. F. W. Young, jun. Shop and motor 
garage, Portswood-road; Mr, W. H. Mas 
Four hous Nile-road; Messrs. Iemon 
Blizard. Four houses, Church-lane and New- 
ton and Wellington roads; Mr. F. Lowe. 
Nine houses, Janson-road, Hill-lane, and New- 
lands-avenue, so additions to ‘“ Newlands,” 
Lumsden-avenue; Mess Jurd & Sand 
Four houses, Ampthill-road; Messr: 1 
tosh Brothe Six hou Howard 
Mr. E. Soper. Plans have been lodged as 
follows:—Additions to the Bellemoor Inn, 
Bellemoor-road; Mr. C. H. Brightiff. Five 
houses, Russell-place, and _ fifteen houses, 
Abbott’s-way; Mr. J. Smith. _ Rebuilding 
premises, Above Bar-street; Mr. G. E. Smith. 

Southborough.—Almshouses, junction of Yew 
Tree and London roads, for the Gallare 
Charities. 

Southend.—Completion of All Saints’ Church 
and erection of mission-hall and parish insit 


tute (20,0002.); (Vicar, All Saints’ Church 
Southend. q 
Swansea.—Shop frontages, Oxford and Uniot 


streets (about 10,000/.); Mr. Glendinning Mox 
ham, architect, Swansea. 

Walke Enlargement of St. Anthony 
Roman holic School (230 extra places); the 
Manage - 

Warrington.—Extensions to Bolton Council 
School  (5,375l.);. Mr. Harry Fairclough 
builder, Fairclough-avenue, Howley, Warring 
ton. 

Wells (Somerset).—Alterations to Wells Blu 
Schools (3,475/.) ;.the Governors. 

Woodside (Croydon).—Alterations and addi 
tions to St. Luke’s ish Church; Rey 
Paget M. Bowman, Vicar, Woodside. 

Yarmouth (Great).—Extensions to police am 
fire stations, etc. (3,900/.); Mr. J. W. Cockrill 
architect, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth 
Houses, Harley-road; Mr. J. S. Read. Plan 
have been passed for four houses, Suffield-roat 
Gorleston, for Mr, R. Wales; and for addition 
to premis Southgates-road, for the Yai 
mouth Stores. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The first article in the Art Journal of 
architectural interest is that describing and 
illustrating Amerongen, the seat of the first 
Earl of Athlone. Like other Dutch castles, 
Amerongen has its moat, and is entered 
through a gated archway and a dignified fore- 
court. The interesting double bridge is the 
only means of access from the forecourt to 
the house. The architect was Cornelius van 
Rietvelt, who had been assistant to Van 
Kampen, the builder of the Town Hall (after- 
wards the Palace) of Amsterdam, “which is 
so persistently described y admiring 
travellers as the eighth wonder of the world.” 
The building has somewhat the appearance of 
an English manor house, and is an interesting 
example of domestic architecture and decora 
tion. Reproductions are given also of the 
Jate XVIIth-century furniture at Drayton, 
Northants, and under the title of “ Artists 
as Decorators of English Furniture” refer- 
ence is made to Angelica Kauffmann, R.A., 
who was employed by Robert Adam. “'The 
object of Adam from about 1770 was to 
bring furniture into complete harmony with 
his mural decoration, and his furniture, 
painted in light colours and decorated with 
painted panels, has its exact counterpart. in 
his stucco walls and ceilings inset with com- 
positions by Zucchi (Kauffmann) and other 
artists. The illustrations of staircases at 
Drayton, Cassioku and elsewhere are of 
considerable inter They seem to be given 
as supplementary to the ones in Mr. Godfrey’s 
book on “The English Staircase’? that we 
reviewed recently. 

The Burlington 
Josef Straygoy s lecture on “The Origin 
of Christian Ar from which we quote the 
following references to architecture :— 

“T leave aside, as sterile germs of form, 
the Hellenistic bai —that is to say, the 
churches with columns, wooden roof, and 
exterior atrium—and thus omit the sole type 
which prevailed in Rome. I concern myself 
only with vaulted construction which then 
matured in the West into that fine flower, 
éalled by us the Romanesque and Gothic 
tyles. By restricting my theme to this point, 
[ intend to emphasise my conviction that the 
forms of Oriental art did not reach the West 
through the Crusades—as has been main 
tained—but rather that forms were developed 
simultaneously both in t and West along 
parallel lines. Thus, so far as concerns vault- 
ing in particular, long before the Romanesque 
period, no only in Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, but also in Spain and Lombardy, we 
can point to the existence of basilica shaped 
churches with vaulting; and vaulting is an 
indication more to be depended on than the 
type of construction. 

I place certain western Gothic churches of 
Spain beside similar churches in the region 
of Tur-Abdin in Mesopotamia. San Juan 
Bautista in Bafios was built by Receswinthus 
in 661. This church has three barrel-vaulted, 
parallel aisles with the horseshoe arch 
throughout, and this—let me observe already 
in pre-Islamic times. It is, however, their 


Magazine publishes Dr. 


barrel-vaulting which is the essential charac- 
teri 


tic of the western Gothic churches, 
specially when the church is aisleless. 

The barrel-vaulting with transve arches 
and the horseshoe arch of the Spanish 
are, together with purely stone-con- 
ion, the favourite motives of ecclesi- 

architecture in Central Asia Minor. 
[ point to the nave of the ruined cathedral 
of Binbirkilisse, with its horseshoe stone- 
vaulting and transverse arches. Then, in 
arder to give an idea of the immense variety 
of construction, I cite another example, an 
example of the so-called rising barrels which 
ire to be found in the cathedral of Aix-la- 
Shapelle also. Once move, look at the 
ground plan and the elevation of one of the 
churches of Central Asia Minor, with its 
owered front and almost Romanesque piers 
vith respond shafts; and you will realise how 
ignificant it was when Sir William Ramsay’s 
ind Miss Bell’s excavations confirmed my 
lating of these buildings as regards their 
ypes. 

The great building movement of the East 
omes oversea to Ravenna, and onwards, by 
Milan and Marseilles, and overland by means 
f the atic and Greek artists who travel 
yestwards in the train of the Goths. Build- 
ngs such as the tomb of Theodoric, or later, 
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the Church of Germigny-les-Prés seems to me 
explicable only in this way. The double- 
choired churches also, the choir with radiating 
chapels, and the cruciform basilicas in the 
place of the tau-shaped churches of earlier 
t. Iam of 
—Gaul, the Rhine, 

Isles—shares in the great 
Christian art in the Wast. 
the Eastern Monastic Orders, 
the Gothic migration, and commerce continue 
the ancient combination of Celtic and Hellen- 
istic culture. In this way, then, I explain 
such phenomena as the appearance of similar 
motives in the Hast and the West, and I give 
as an instance of it the bird and fish initials, 


date, have their origin in the Eas 
the opinion that the We: 
and 


the British 
i Paine 


which occur in Merovingian and also in 
Armenian manuscripts; and I include the 
erection of stone crosses, which is common 


both here in the British Isles and also among 
the Armenians. What T am leading up to 
is that we ought to begin to follow up these 
traces systematically. Means are provided 
here in England by the founding of the Byzan- 
tine Research Fund. England must apply 
all her energy, so that, just as Dr. Stein has 
done in Chinese Turkestan, explorations may 
be made on the Indian frontiers, and especially 
the north-western border, which the sculp- 
tures of Gandhare prove was the centre of a 
great art movement.’’ 

In the Studio we find Herman A. Webster’s 
Parisian etchin a little reminiscent of 
Méryon, but possibly this is inevitable when 
similar subjects are selected. The effects are 
broadly and vigorously rendered. Architec 
ture is represented by an illustrated article 
on recent domestic work, giving examples of 
the designs of Mes: Guy Dawber, Leslie 
Mansfield, and Burkett Jj. Emer Some 
interesting photographs are given of modern 
French interiors. 

The article on 
TIE Tm 18S (6) 
Century first 


“Smoke Abatement,” by 
Kershaw, in the Nineteenth 
approaches the question from 


the point of view of the economist, and quotes 
Sir William Ramsey to the effect that at 
least. a third of the fuel we consume for 


heating is wasted owing to inefficient methods 
of use. It then goes on to deal with the 
failure of the existing legal procedure to cope 
with this evil, with the fact that the emi 


on 
of smoke indicates faulty combustion and 
consequent loss, with work of the voluntary 


agencies towards uring an improvement, 
and with the best line of policy towards pro- 
gr in the future. In view of the marked 
predilection in this country for the open fire, 
the author looks towards the discovery of a 
smokeless fuel, preferably free from volatile 
sulphur, and necessarily at a marketable price, 
as the most likely solution of the domestic 
portion of the problem. 

“A Post-Impressionist Scribbler’? writes in 
the National Review o e ject of the 
decorations by Mr. Roger Fry and other 
artists which have appeared recently on the 
walls of the Borough Polytechnic. “The gist 
of the article is summed up in the last 
sentence :—“ May the Council of the South 
London Polytechnic see the mistake made 
before it is too late, and cause the removal 
of these diagrams, which can reflect no honour 
on their makers or their promoters.”” 

The Century Magazine has an article on 
“The New Manila,” which should be read 
by all who are interested in civic de elop- 
ment. The preparation of the first scheme 
was entrusted by the U.S. Government to 
Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, and this scheme was 
subsequently carried out with some modifica 
tions, under the supervision of Mr. W. E. 
Parsons, who studied at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The article commences with a descrip- 
tion of the old Spanish town with its forts 
and walls, happily retained, and gives an 
interesting picture of the character of the 
buildings. We give a few ex from 
this 

“Spanish architecture in the Philippines 
is essentially Spanish Renaissance, modified 
Ly the tropical climate and other local con- 
ditions. Unlike the architecture of southern 
Italy, where thick stone walls, pierced with 
small windows, seem to have been the pre- 
ziling protection against heat, the Spaniards 
felt the necessity of ample ventilation. Con- 
sequently, the windows, especially in the 
living quarters of the upper story, are wide 
and are shaded with protecting eaves and 
canopies. Sometimes galleries surround. the 
entire building and form a passageway several 
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feet in width as an insulation, as it were, 
against the external heat. 

“Perhaps in no other country in the world 
are conchas used as a substitute for window- 
glass. These shells are flat, nearly round, 
and average 4 in. in diameter. The edges 
are trimmed off, so as to leave panes about 
3 in. square, and these are set in narrow strips 
of wood. The shells are, of course, trans- 
luscent rather than transparent, and the re- 
sult is a soft opalescent light, very agreeable 
in a country where the glare of the sky would 
be intolerable if ordinary glass were used. 
‘To obtain the maximum window openings, the 
sashes are made to slide horizontally on wide 
sills of hard wood in a manner similar to that 
adopted by the Japanese. By this means, 
openings as wide as 12 ft. are obtained. 


The c gs of the interiors are high, as 
is usual in warm climates. The minimum 
height allowed by the building laws is 


5 metres, or about 10 ft. In buildings of the 
better class, ceilings of from 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
are not uncommon, 

To realise the splendid resources of the 
forests of the Philippines, one has only to see 
the hard-wood flooring in the public build- 
ings and the residences of the better class. 
These consist of large slaks of mahogany, or, 
to use the lecal names, molave, narra, tin- 
dalo, and acle, these being of various colours 
and graining. Frequently the pieces, occa- 
sionally as much as 40 in. in width and 40 ft. 
in length, are laid alternately in dark and 
light shades.” 

The article then goes on to describe the 
methods adopted in laying out the surrounding 
areas, including a spacious square for the 
proposed Government buildings in juxtaposi- 
tion to the old walled town, the new hospital, 
and the Manila Club. Reinforced concrete 
has been employed in these worl and its 
various advantages are dealt with in the 
following terms 

“Tt is fortunate that at the time the im- 
provements at Manila were started the value 
of reinforced concrete had been demonstrated. 
While the construction of Spanish times, con- 
sisting of heavy masonry for the first story 
and hard wood for the upper story, was 
rarely injured by earthquake, still, timber 
construction is subject to decay and to con- 
stant attack from white ants, which do their 
deadly work in the parts of a structure 
shielded from view. Of the classes of con- 
struction considered suitable in countries 
where seismic disturbances occur, reinforced 
concrete has the advantage of being incom- 
bustible, as well as comparatively light and 
not subject to injury by white ants or mois- 
ture. Unlike structural steel, most of the 
work involved in reinforced concrete can ke 
done by unskilled labour, a fact of great 
importance in a comparatively undeveloped 
country like the Philippine Islands. Moreover, 
the materials required are easily accessible, 
gravel and sand being obtainable in most 
river beds, steel bars and cement alone being 
imported. Architecturally considered, con- 
crete is well adapted to tropical countries, 
where simple wall surface erving as back- 
grounds for masses of brilliantly coloured 
foliage, and sometimes relieved with columns, 
pilasters, and other architectural motives, 
form a successful architectural treatment. 


———_--@-»—__—_ 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


At the usual fortnightly sitting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board last week the 
following matters were dealt with :— 

Quantities. . R. L. Curtis & Sons, of 
Finsbury-square, were appointed to prepare 
bills of quantities in connexion with the 
adaptation, fire-resisting, and cleaning and 
painting works, to be carried out at the shore 
buildings at Long Reach Hospital at a com- 
mission of 2 per cent. on the amount of the 
accepted tender. : 

Park Hospital—Approval was given to a 
plan prepared by the Engineer-in-Chief for 
extending the corridors at the above hospital. 
It was also agreed to carry out certain 
drainage works at a cost of 3652. ; 

Fountain Hospitul——A report was received 
from the Medical Sw ntendent recommend- 
ing a number of w for the adaptation of 
the Fountain Hospital for asylum purposes, 
and as a matter of urgency it was referred 
to the Works Committee to carry out. 

Downs School.—It was decided to carry out 
improvements in the heating arrangements at 
the above school at an estimated cost of 992/. 


e 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Tue following matters were dealt with at 
the meetir f the Board on December 11 :— 
Supplies—The sountani’s statement on tl 
result of the agg ate collection of domestic 
meter and building supplies for the six months 
ending September 30 showed that the follow- 
ing revenue was received :—Domestic supplies, 
1,061,904/.; meter and bulk supplies, 325,524 
and building supplies, 10,087 total, 1,395,315/. 
Hampton Court Palace.—The Works Com- 
mittee reported having authorised the ca 
ing out by the Board’s workmen of the work 
of providing fire mains, etc., at Hampton 
Court Palace, at a cost of about 1,370/., which 
will be repaid by H.M. Board of Works. 

Contract for River Enlargement Work.— 
The General Purpo: Committee made the 
following report ve “Maunder’s Contract for 
River Enlargement Work ”’:—‘‘In connexion 
with this work, which was in progress during 
the years 1907, 1908, 1909. and 1910, certain 
statements have been made which have been 
the subject of our careful investigation for 
some time back. A memorandum has been 
sent to each member of the Board, giving the 
whole of the information which has come to 
our knowledge, and we are considering bring- 
ing up to the Board, at an early date, recom- 
mendations designed to obviate the recurrence 
of similar administrative difficulties in the 
future. We recommend— That our action be 
approved,’ ?? 

Mr. Taylor moved, and Laurence 
seconded, an amendment that the memorandum 
should be published on the minut and the 
mover remarked that the Board had no right 
to whitewash those concerned. 

Sir M. Beachcroft said that neither the 
Board nor the Committee had anything to be 
ashamed of. ; 

After further discussion the amendment of 
Mr. Taylor was defeated; but another amend- 
ment was carried, referring the matter back 
to the Committee. 


So 


LAW REPORTS. 


Court oF APPEAL. 
(Before Lords Justices V 
Buoxuey, and Ke: 


Action by Contractors on District Surveyor’s 
Certificate : 


Thomas Free & Sons, Ltd. v. Urban District 
Council of Sutton. 


Tue hearing of this case was concluded 
week upon the application of the plaintiffs 
for judgment or new trial in the action which 
was tried before Mr. Justice Lawrance and 
a special jury in the King’s Bench Division. 

Tt will be remembered that the plaintiffs, a 
firm of contractors carrying on business’ at 
Maidenhead, brought the action to recover 
2701., the amount of a certificate given by the 
then Surveyor to the Council, Mr. Charles 
Chambers Smith, for work done by the plaintiffs 
in makir and laying-out a road called 
Grennall-rc The amount of the contract 
for making-up the road was 967/, odd, and 
the amount sued for for an instalment due 

r the Sur certificate. The contract 
vas dated February 2, 1910, Mr. Chambers 
Smith being appointed the arbitrator under 
the contract, and the work was commenced in 

and completed in the following May. 

¢ certificate was given on March 10 
which was for 240/., due to the plaintiffs on 
account, and later other progress certificates 
were given, and the amount paid to the 
plaintiffs by the defendants. At the time tho 
sputed certificate for 2702. was given there 

s, the plaintiffs alleged, 647. 15s. for extras 
which left due to the plaintiffs in r “ot 


the contract and extras 269/. 11s. 5d 
wa 
y 


WILLIAMS, 


spect of 


in 3 


: ned 
his position on the Council), and that the 


certificate in question could not, having regar¢ 
io) UiG, teeta Ge OUTER: ET 
be a final certificate, because before the Sur- 
veyor could grané a final certificate he had 
got to measure up and value, which defendants 
said he had not done. Defendants alleged 
that no event had happened on which the 
plaintiffs were entitled to a 90 per cent. certifi- 
cate, which had been given them, the de- 
fendants’ contention being that the contract 
provided that 80 per cent. should be paid to 
the conttactors during the progress of the 
work when certified by the Surveyor, and that 
when the matter was finally settled then the 
maintenance period commenced, when 10 per 
cent. was to be withheld as a security for what 
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might happen during the period of main 
tenance. Defendants alleged that that period 
never happened under the contract, and that 
no 90 per cent. certificate could be given until 
the period of maintenance began. At the trial 
the learned Judge put two questions to the 
jury—first, whethe the 2707. was due to the 
plaint on May 18 under the contract; ana, 
Xecondly, did the plaintiffs or the Surveyor 
know that sum was not due; and the jury 
answered both those questions in the plaintiffs’ 
favour. Mr. Justice Lawrance, however, held 
that the certificate in question was not a final 
certificate, the Surveyor at the time not having 
expressed his approval of the quantity and 
quality of the work, and that as the certificate 
was a progress certificate the defendants were 
entitled to question it, which the: would not 
have been entitled to do if the tificate had 
been a final certificate. In these circumstances 
his Lordship entered judgment for the de- 
fendants. Hence the present appeal of the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Pollock, K.C., and Mr. McC 
peared for the appellants; and M 
K.C., and Mr. Morton Smith 
spondents (defendants). 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, at the 
conclusion of the arguments of Counsel, 
delivered a judgment allowing the appeal 
upon the ground that the certificate granted 
on May 18, although not in the nature of a 
final certificate was yet one, havin rd to 
the terms of the contract, on which the con- 
tractors could sue, it having been duly given 
by the Surveyor for work and labour done. 
In his Lordship’s opinion, in the absence of 
fraud and collusion, which had been set up 
inferentially by the defendants, and which 
had been directly negatived by the verdict of 


arthy ap- 
Shearman, 
for the re- 


the jury, who found that the 270/. due to 
the cont me of the granting of 
the certific competent for the 


plaintiffs to bring an action for the recovery 
of the amount, and, therefore, in his opinion, 
the verdict of the jury was quite right, and 
the judgment entered for the defendants ought 
to be set aside and judgment entered for the 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed with. costs. 

Lord Justice Buckley delivered a dissenting 
judgment, In his opinion the judgment of 
Mr, Justice Lawrance was right, and should 
be affirmed. 

Lord Justice Kennedy delivered a judgment 


agreeing with the conclusion arrived at by 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, and the 


appeal, therefore, by a majority of the Court, 
was allowed, and judgment entered for the 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed, with costs. 

Upon the application of Mr. Morton Smith, 
a stay of execution was granted upon terms 
till January 31 next, to enable the defendants 
to consider whether they would appeal to the 
House of Lords. 


‘cH Divisio 

. Justice Con 

Horn 

The Euston-road 

London County Council 

Railway, the Midland 
Others. 


Tus matter came before their Lordships on 
a case stated by the Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act, 1894. 

Mr. Daldy, for the County Council, said he 
proposed to ask the Court to remit the 
to the Tribunal. It would only be nec: 
to mention the facts very briefly. The cs 
related to the building line in Euston-road, 
and raised the same points as in the case of 
Fleming v. The Metropolitan Railway (1911 
Appeal Cases, 1), in which it was laid down 
that the building line was to be settled after 
taking into account all the circumstances, and 
not merely the line of the houses or the edge 
of the pavement. The part of Buston-road 
between Churchway and Ossulston-street was in 
question, and the case had stood over for 
eighteen months, until the decision in Flem- 
ing’s case should be known, and it affected 
many other parties besides those now before 
the Court. The Metropolitan Railway wanted 
to do certain works, and the question arose 
whether the general line of buildings ought to 
be taken along the main fronts of the houses 
or along the edge of the pavement. If it was 
to be taken along the edge of the pavement 
the railway company were really right, but if 
the line was to be taken along the main front 
of the houses, they were not entitled to do 
what they wanted. The case stated that the 
Tr bunal of Appeal were, when the matter 

st came before them, of opinion the ey 
ed Smely to eps their nee and aoe Oey 

as on the ground ir rder ecl 
general building line. Seen desde 

Mr. Justice Horrid; 
What is the buildir 
decision of the Hous 


‘—DivistonaL Court. 
RIDGE and Mr. Justice 
GE.) 

Building Line : 

v. The Metropolitan 
Railway Company, and 


(Before M 


case 


re: The question now is, 
line, having regard to the 
e of Lords? 
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Mr. Daldy: Yes. The Tribunal of Appeal 
thought they were bound by the decision 
of the Divisional Court in Fleming’s case; but 
that was overruled by the Court of Appeal 
and House of Lords. In these circumstances 
he (Counsel) asked the Court to make the 
following order:—‘‘The Court being of 
opinion, having regard to the decision of the 
House of Lords in Fleming v. Metropolitan 
Railway, that the Tribunal of Appeal were 
not right in taking into account all the build- 
ings and additions without regard to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were erected, the 
order of the s ‘Tribunal to be set aside, and 
remit the case to the Tribunal to be further 
dealt with.” 


Mr. A. Bethune, for the Metropolitan 
Railway, agreed, and their Lordships made the 
order accordingly. No order as to costs. 


Orrrcia, REFEREE’S ‘COURT. 
(Before 
Dispute over Reconstruction Work : 

Densham v. Banbury. 

Mr. Murr Macxenziz, on December 19, 
delivered a considered judgment in an action 
of Densham v. Banbury, this being a claim 
by Mrs. Mary Densham, widow and executrix 
of the late Mr. William Densham, and of 
14, Park-street, Devonport, against Mr. Henry 
Banbury, of Somerset-place, Stoke, Devonport. 
The claim at the outset was for 2987. 12s. 9d., 
balance of an account due for work done and 
materials supplied at Jisteria-terrace and 
Montpellier-terrace, in Devonport—in what is 
known as the District of Pennycross. 

The hearing of the case lasted several days 
in London. 

Mr. B. Lailey (instructed by Messrs. Cox & 
Lafone, London agents of Mes Rundle & 
McDonald, solicitors, of Devonport) appeared 
for the plaintiff, the executrix, and Mr. Mallin- 
son (instructed by Mr. George W. Davey. of 
John-strect) represented the defendant. 

Mr. Richard Hansford Worth, M.Inst.C.E., 
a Devonport architect and engineer, and Mr. 
George Taylor, a local builder and contractor 
(a witness as to valuation of the deceased's 
work), were amongst the witnesses called by 
the plaintiff's Counsel duri the hearing, 
Mr, Arthur Vercoe, A.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. 
Percival & VWercoe, architects and surveyors, 
of Plymouth, and Mr. Smith, a contractor, 
were amongst those giving evidence on behalf 
of Mr, Banbury 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie, in the course of his 
judgment, pointed out that the defendant, M 
Banbury, owned twenty-one houses in Wisteria- 
terrace, having purchased them for 502. a house 
each, including the land on which they were 
built. Mr. Densham, the deceased man, @ 
house painter and decorator, was employed by 
the defendant to put them in repair, so as to 
satisfy the local authority. The d ed did 
also work at some houses on the opposite side— 
Montpellier-terrace—but there had been a 
dispute as to what the work and it was 
much less in amount than that done on the 
other side. Two small sums had been paid by 
the defendant before the E of Mr. 
Densham in June, 1902, after the sending im 
of an account. After that date thirty-six pay- 
ments had been made during a period from 
1902 to July, 1910, to the executrix by Mre 
Banbury. In 1910 the defendant disputed the 
account, and would no more. 
Subsequently 
Taylor should inspec 
a valuation, and he d 


id so, 


the defendant and his son. ylor’s 
yaluation of 460/. was not accepted by the 
defendant, who employed Mr. Smith, who 


valued it at 2412. 2s. 1d.; but in his valuation 
he had valued certain things omitted by Mr 
T and the omitted items, when they 


Taylor, 
were afterwards brought to his attention, came 
to 118%, which would make Mr. Taylor's 
total estimate about the same as the amount 
of the account originally sent in to Mr. Ban 


bury by the deceased. 
There had been, the Official Referee com 
tinued, an extraordinary amount of contra= 


both as to the value of the 
On behalf 


dictory evidence, 
work and the work that was done. 


of the plaintif’ reports had been presented 
concerning the sanitary condition of certain 
of the houses in question in 1899. As to the 


surveyors’ reports, he (the Referee) found that 
they were made at the time in matters 1m 
yestigated by persons who made them, and 
made in pursuance of a sanitary duty imposed 
on those persons to make those investigations: 
Tt had been said’ in that Court that before 
this work was done certain of the houses @ 
question were so badly built and dilapidated 
in 1899 that proceedings were taken under the 
Act and thorough reconstruction made. The 
walls had been crumbling down in many cases. 
Some of the houses had been infested, im 
1899, with rats and altogether they ha 
presented, in 1899, “a condition of ruinous 
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isorder which could not be beaten by the 
Idest of houses in the oldest town”?—the 
ficial Referee was quoting a sentence from 
, municipal report of a document of about 
he period, a document to which Mr. Lailey 
ad referred. Remarking that he had to 
lecide what weight should be attached to the 
ccount sent to the defendant by Mr. Densham 
-he being now dead—the Official Referee said 
hat he must treat that as a primd facie fact 
hat it correctly stated the amount of the work. 
‘he defendant, who had always challenged the 
ecount, had been absolutely eless in state- 
1ents, having given conflicting stories on oath, 
nd it would not be right to on_ his 
vidence. He also regarded the evidence of 
fr. Banbury, jun., as unreliable. He found 
hat much more work was done for these 
ses than Mr. Banbury, sen., or Mr. Ban- 
y, jun., or even Mr. Taylor put down in 
is notebook Ithough less was done on the 
fontpellier side, the work there went on 
mger. The result of his conclusions was that 
sum of 2557. 5s. 33d. would be awarded to 
ne plaintiff. 
Mr. Lailey: I take it, sir, that judgment 
ox that sum will be filed in the Devonport 
istrict Registry ? 
The Official Referee: 
matter of course. 


That will follow as 
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OBITUARY. 


M. P. F. Honoré Daumet. 


We regret to announce the death, on Decem- 
ar 14, of M. Pierre F. Honoré Daumot, 
lember of the Institut de France and Royal 
old Medallist, 1908, who was born on October 
1826. M. Daumet, a pupil of Gilbert and 
' Blouet, entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
| 1845; in 1855 he won the Grand Prix de 
ome. He was attached, in 1861, to an 
‘ploratory mission in Macedonia, and drew 
) the report. In the next year he was made 
ispector of Works, Prefecture of Police; in 
67 he was appointed Acting-Architect to the 
alais de Justice, and in 1877 succeeded Le 
uc as Architect-in-Chief. In 1879 M. Daumet 
came Architect to the second di 


@ was 
ents Civils, Vice-President, Commission des 
onuments Historiques; Architect to that 
mmission for the Temple of Augustus, and 
e restoration of the Church of St. Pierre, 
mne, and the Theatre, Orange; - Vice- 
sident of the Council of Architecture, and 
ficial Architect, Cour d Appel, Paris, Past- 
ident, Société Centrale des Architects 
ngais; President of the Committee of the 
ternational Congress of Architects, in which 
pacity he presided at a meeting of the 


mmitiee in October last in Rome; and 
mnorary Corresponding Member of the Royal 
stitute of British Architects (1886). In 1885 he 


elected a member of the Académie des 
aux-Arts; in 1900 he was advanced as a Com- 
indeur, Légion d’Honneur, from Officier, in 
2. He was also Commander of the Order 
Alfonso XII. of Spain, and Knight of the 
der of Pius IX. 

for a period of twenty years M. Daumet 
laborated with the late Duc d’Aumale, for 
om, in 1876-81, he restored Chantilly; in 
pect of his work thereon, the Institut de 
ance awarded to him the Raynaud prize; 
was nominated as a joint architect, 1865, 
the Asile des Aliénés of Ste. nne; he was 
thitect af the Palais des Facultés and the 
lais de Justice, Grenoble; to the Dames 
Sion, for their chapels and pensions in 
ris and Tunis; and of the “Ecce Homo’ 
apel, Jerusalem. His restoration of the 


dteau, St. Germain-au-Laye, is commem- 
ted by a tablet, with portrait (illustrated in 
Builder, August 4, of the. current year), 


students of his 
ry of the day 
by M. Denys 

portrait of 
our issue of 


sented to him by past 

lier upon the fiftieth annive 
its foundation: the tablet 
ech and —M. D’Espouy. A 
Daumet was published in 

ne 27, 1908. 


Colonel Seddon, late R.E. 


he death, on December 8, is announced of 
onel Henry Cooper Seddon, late Royal En- 
eers, aged seventy-four years. As Assistant 
tructor, and Instructor in 1879-85, for Con- 
iction at the School of Military Engineer- 

Chatham, he was the first officer of his 
9s appointed to instruct in measuring, 
mating. and general builders’ work, 
ch he framed the entire course of instruc- 

He was chief of the Designing Branch 
Barracks at the War Office in 1873-9, and 
t a large number of brigade depéts in 
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pursuance of the Military 
Act, and made the plar 


Forces Localisation 
for the Household 


Cavalry Barracks, Knightsbridge, and the 
Victoria Barr acks, Portsmouth. He was 
Assistant Examiner in Building Construction, 


Science, and Art Department, in 1870-5, and 
Examiner in 1876-1900, and Examiner in En- 
gineering Subjects, Service Commission. 
After his retirement from the Army 
Colonel Seddon practised for a few 
London as an architect and engineer $ 
architect to the City of London Electrical 
Lighting Company, for whom he built their 
rkshops and transforming stations, and he 
ned and carried out the Ham District 
Council’s sewerage and drainage systems. He 
became surveyor for Lord Dysart’s trustees in 
rey, Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire, eleven 
years a He published “ Builders’ Work and 
the Building Trades,” and prepared the second 
and third editions of Colonel Wray’s “ Instruc- 
tion in Construction,” for use of the Royal 
Engineers, and the “R.E. Aide-Mémoire.” 


Mr. W. Griggs. 


Mr. William Griggs, who died on Decem- 
ber 7, at Worthing, in his eightieth year, was 
the pioneer of a development of photo-chromo- 


lithography for illustrative purposes. In 1851 
he entered the service of the Hon. KE. I. Com- 
pany, and in 1855 became Technical tant 


to the Reporter on Indian Products, at the 
Museum, which, in 1878, ¥ removed from the 
India Office to South Kensington. He made 
notable improvements in photo-zincographical 
processes as first employed by 


book of ‘ Specim 
of Illuminated in the British 
Museum”? (1903); “Asian Carpet Designs,” 
containing 150 coloured plates, at a cost of 
about 4,000/.; and fifty copies of the Mahab- 
has, or Patanjali’s commentary on the 
Panniyam standard authority on the Sanskrit 
grammar, at a cost less by 6,000. than an 
estimate for tracing the original 
by hand. Mr. Griggs conducted the Jour 
of Indian Art, begun in 1874, and a sex 
“Portfolio of Industrial Art to Ill 
Oriental, Arabjan, Italian, and Spanish 
Decorative Art’’: he also illustrated a volume, 
“The Relics of the Honourable East Indian 
Company.” 


Oe 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


—The Surveyor has been directed to 
prepare a plan, etc., for making-up part of 
Shalstone-road, Mortlake. Subject to a con- 
tract, the offer of the Roadamant Company, 
Lid., to provide and lay roadamant in a part 
of Rook’s-lane, at 5s. 8d. per yard super., and 
to maintain same for five years, has been 
accepted. The question of widening Upper 
Richmond-road and Barnes High-street has 
been referred to the Highways Committee for 
consideration. A scheme is to be prepared by 
the Surveyor for the erection of a swimming- 
bath with ten slipper baths. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. A. Harvey for motor garages 
in Madrid-road. 

Bermondsey.—Messrs. B. Finch & Co, 
Lid, tender has been accepted at 27/. 10s. 
for replacing the urinal at Lavender-bridge. 

Hampstead.—A portion of the sewer running 
northwards from Broadhurst-gardens is to be 
repaired at an cstimated cost of 8247. A new 
sewer is to be constructed in connexion with 
the Town Hall extension at an estimated cost 
of 1265/. 

Holborn.—No objection is to be raised to a 
proposal of Mr. W. Matts to erect buildings 
on the east side of Baldwin’s-place. 

Islington.—Part of the wood carriageway of 
Highbury-grove is to be repaved at an i 
mated cost of 310/. Repairs are to be car 
out to the following roads at the estim: 
costs mentioned :—Stanley-road, 108/.; Beres- 
ford-road, 191/.; Highbury-place, 1887.; Herts- 
let-road, 1182. 

Maldens and Coombe.—The Urban District 
Council have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
E. & E. Iles, Wimbledon, at 5437. 19s., for kerb- 
ing, channelling, and paving with tar macadam 
portion of the roadway of Coombe-road; also 
the tender of Mes: J. Wainwright & Co., 
Litd., Shepton t 971. 14s. 4d., for 
paving the footways with artificial stone slabs 
and maintenance thereof. 

Richmond.—The tender of the 
Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., has been 
accepted at 1987. 11s. for the necessary wood- 
paving required in connexion with the widen- 
ing of George-street. The Council have ap- 
pointed Mr. A. F. Brown, at a fee of 100/., to 
undertake the whole of the work required in 
the first stage of the Richmond Town-Planning 
Scheme. The following plans haye been 
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d:—Mr. 8. D. Gough, five houses, Enner- 

road extension; Messrs. Brewer, Smith, & 

Brewer, extensions to music warehouse, Red 

Lion-street; Mr. W. W. Courten 

houses, Leyborne Parl 
Tottenham.—Plans 


~ four 


have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. G. T. Laurence, school, 
Downhills, K Mr. A. Porter, addi- 
tion to factory, Tariff-road, for Messrs. Prest- 
wich; Mr. W. J. Burstow, eight houses, 
Sherringham-ayenue. 

Westminster.—Consent is to be given to the 
Army and Navy Co-Operative Society, Ltd., 
1, Howick-place, §.W., to erect in Gailiff 
Wharf, Pimlico, a sawmill and workshops. 


2-2 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


27,250 of 1910.—The Douglas Manufacturing 
Company, Lid., and William Meaby: Door 
bolts and fastenings of a like character. 

27,465 of 1910.—Mrs. Ernestine Levesque, née 
Bastard, and Lucien Franchemont: Portable 
stone-saw. . 

_ 28,450 of 1910.—Moses James Adams: Flush- 
ing arrangement. 

28,996 of 1910.—Robert Thompson 
Villiam Affleck Thompson: Walls. 
648 of 1911.—William Gilbert: 

Portland cement and the like. 

1,895 of 1911.—James Muirhead: Ventilating 
appliances for buildings. 

2,339 of 1911.—Charles Hart: Storage tanks 
of hot-water systems. 

3,663 of 1911—Edwin Oscar Smith: Anti- 
rattling device for sliding doors and the like. 

2,906 of 1911.—Miroslaus Matgorzewicz and 
Joseph Krysinski: Door locks. 

4,902 of 1911.—Thomas Glover: Construction 
of elbow or bend for metal pipe flues or the 
like. 

7,157 of 1911.—Arthur Wingfield Colenutt: 
Multiple-bolt fastenings for doors and the lik 

8,622 of 1911.—William Henry Rymer: 
Flexible coverings for roofs, walls, and the 
like. 

10,026 of 1911.—Harry Conklin Tripp: Boiler- 
furnaces, grates, and the like. 

11,930 of 1911.—Gunnar Richard Tellander : 
Ventilation valve. 

11,960 of 1911—George Field: Ventilators. 

14,751 of 1911.—George John Money: Fasten- 
ing devices or latches for doors, windows, or 
the like. : 

15,727 of 1911.—Heinrich Bebié: Device for 
fixing windows, window-shutters, and doors in 
open. position. 


and 


Mixers for 


2-4 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 5.—By Wm. & Water Jam S. 
Penbaullt, B: 


2r.6p,, f. i £4,680 
December 7.—By Imrson & Torun 
Pickhill-with-Roxby, Yorks.—Holme Ae 
and Park House Farm, 73 acres, f. ............ 3,250 
By Frank Luoyp & Sons. ot 
Llangollen, Denbi; nge and 10 a. 
MT Bk Day fa Sauce So aeRO, 
y E. S. Brarp & D. 
N 350° 
December 11.—By Bran & Capps 
Notting Hill.—Prince Earl of Zetland 
p.h. 1001. = BBO; 
Stroud Green._41, ¢ a 
81. 10s., e.r. 461.. 325 
1,600: 
g.r. Bl. er. 856. 
29, St. Thom 
651. 98. 200: 


December 1 
Kilburn. 
lease fo 


d’ Palmerston _p.h., 
501., with goodwill and 


tain p.h., 
sdwill and 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made 

RECENT SALES—continued on page 762. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some 
advertised in this number: 


Certain conditions beyond those given in 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender ; 
made for tenders; and that deposits are return 


Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. ; 
the following information are imposed in some 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be 
ed on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
Public Appointment, xv.; Auction Sales, xx. 


cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


‘The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


DECEMBER 29.—Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A 
Bripcs.—Designs are invited (Alexander ‘Vhom- 
son ‘I'ravelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60/. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. E 

December 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 

DecemBer 30.—Hastings.— 


East Sussex Hos- 


PITAL.—Premiums of 1251. and 501. Mr. 
T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Assessor. 
MBER 3U.—Welsh Histeddfod, 1912.— 


De 
DesicNs ror WoRKMEN’s DWwELLInGs.—Prize, 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, H.C. i 

January 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
‘Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. : 

JaNuARY 6. — Bolton. — Miners’ Federation 
Hall and Offices. Limited to archite within 


twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 501. 
an Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
B.4T. . Particuiars from Messrs. fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

January 6.— Stafford. — Pusiic Liprary.— 


The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Second and third premiums of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 11. Particu- 
lars from Mr. W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C. 
Ry 8.—Banbury.—WoRKMEN’s  DWELL- 
@ Banbury T.C. invite designs for 
workmen’s dwellings. See advertisement in issue 
of December 8 for further particula 
JaNuary 9.—Magherafelt.—TrcHnicaL SCHOOL. 
—Particulars from Mr. W. D. Cousins, County 
Technical Office, Court-house, Coleraine. 


JANUaRyY 9, — Spennymoor. Pusric Hatt, 
#T¢c.—The Spennymoor, U.D. inyite com- 
petitive plans and designs for a public hall, 


market, and offices, etc. Three premiums are 
ofiered, See advertisement in issue of Decem- 
ber 1 for further particulars. 

JaNuaRy 29, — Montevideo. — Government 
palace (premiums, 2,125. and 8501.) and town 1m- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
-4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street. H.C. 

January 31. — Australia. — DrsicNs FoR 
FEDERAL CAPITa, CiTy.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 


city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3 

Fesrvary 38.—Bolton.—Nourses’ Home ar 


THE INFIRMARY.—Premiums of 301., 201., and 101. 
Assessor, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A. 
Fesruary 17.—London, E.C.—New Orrices.— 
The Port of London Authority invite _pre- 
liminary sketch designs for new head offic 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land asa building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars 
* March 15.—Prestatyn, North Wales.— 
Lavinc-our Hstare.—Lord Aberconway and the 
Trustees of the Prestatyn Estate invite designs 
for laying-out of the estate. Three premiums 
are offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars, 
May 1—Society, of 


Architects’ Travelling 


Studentship. Design for a Town Hall. 251. 
and medal. 3 

ULy 1.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for _ th 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf, Premiums 


of 1,0001. to 8751. Conditions on applicatio 
the Chief Burgomaster, iD deceldorisaat tome 
tion appeared on page 865, September 29. 
_,~No Dats.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING CoLLEGE.—Limited to. six firms, named 
in Competition News, December 1, page 635. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders 
may be sent in. i 

DECEMBER 22.—Manchester.— ALTERATIONS.— 
For mess-room alterations at the Golf House 
Heaton Park. Specification and drawings from 
the City Architect, Town Hall. Deposit of 


SCEMBER 22.—Panteg.—Srorr.—frection of 
mobilisation store for No. 8 Battery, Monmouth, 
shire R.F.A., at Panteg. Plans and specifica- 


tions seen, and quantities from the architect, 
Maples Linton, Westgate-chambers, New- 
on., on deposit of 1l. 1s. 
MBER 23.—Huddersfield.. 


DWwetLinc.—For 


erection of thirty-eight _workmen’s tenement 
Wakefield-road, Moldgreen. Plans, 


-Erec- 
tion of rag warehouse, South-street, for Messrs. 
Barron & Co. and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Mr. T, A. Buttery, Lic.R.1.B.A., 
architect, Queen-street, Morley. 

DrcEMBER 23.—Tonyrefa: 
tion of a church hall on the 
at Coed Ely. Plans and 
Messrs. A. L. Thomas & G. 

i Pontypridd. 

D .—Wilmington.—CHIMNEY, ETC.— 
Erection of a chimney, coal mill, and founda- 
tions for kiln, for M . G. & T. Earle, Ltd., 
at Cement Works, Wilmington, Hull. Quantities 
from Messrs. W. S. Walker, .R.I.B.A., & Son, 
architects, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

DECEMBER 26.—Runcorn.—W ATER-CLosErs.—F or 
the conversion of about 1,000 privies into water- 


Hatt.—For _ erec- 
Isha Estate 


Tyleha Is 
specifications _ 
S. Morgan, engineers 


MBER 2; 


closets. Particu! and forms of tender from 
Mr. James Wilding, Surveyor and Water 


neer to the Council, Town Hall, Runcorn. 
MBER  28.—Bridlington.—ALTERATIONS. 
Alterations to premi No. 2, Prospect-street. 


Drawings, etc., from Mr, J. Earnshaw, archi- 
tect, Carlton House, Bridlington. = 
99.—G@uildford.—Storr, erc.—For 


supply of 
exhauster- 
Clee 


ls for and erection of an 
ific PG. 
deposit of 


10us 
Gasworks, 


c 
Guildford, on 


3 —Lockwood.—Suep.—For erec- 
tion of, ed, etc. Plans seen, and 
quantities fr ssrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects 


urveyors, Huddersfield, 

BER 30, — Dewsbury.—ADDITIONS 
additions to three residences in Oxford- P 
Drawings and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Me Joseph Firth & Son, architects, 


and 


67. Vulean-road, Dewsbury. 
Di BER 30. — Haddenham. — ScHoou.—For 
erec ew elementary school. Deposit of 


of a 

1l. 1s. to Mr. C 
tion Office, A 

DECEMBER —Ilkley.—Vittas.—Hrection of 
semi-detached villas. Plans seen, and quantities 
from Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, Lic.R.I.B.A., 
3, Cookridge-street, Leeds. 

DeceMBER 30. lanegryn.—Hov: 


G. Watkins, Secretary, Educa- 
ylesbury. 


Erection 


of a new farmhouse at Nant-y 
Llanegryn. Plans, specification, and form of 
tender from Mr. F. Howarth, Lic.R.1.B.A., 


architect and surveyor, Towyn and Barmouth. 
December 30.—Raasay.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
thirt: workmen’s houses in the Island of 


Raasay, for M: Wm. Baird & Co., Ltd., 
Gartsherrie. Plans with the architect, Mr. 
James G. Falconer, at Cameron-square, Fort- 


, Alexandra-place, Oban. 

E 30. — Shoreham.—FRontaGe.—For 
construction of about 64-ft. run of (timber) fron- 
tage in continuation of present. Free Whart. 
Plans and specification from Mr. Cranfield 
Baguley, Clerk to the Trustees, Harbour Offices, 


Southwick, Brighton . 

DECEMB! _ 30.—Truro.—REsIDENCE.—Erection 
of a new residence at. Castle-strect. Plans and 
specifications from Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, 


M.S.A., architect, Truro. 
vary 1, 1912.—Threlkeld.—Orrices.—For 
construction of out-offices at Threlkeld C.E. 
School. . Plans and_ specifications at Blencathra 
Sanatorium. Dr. Goodchild, Threlkeld, Cum- 


berland. 
JANUaRy 2.—Ballymote.—Srorrs.—Erection of 
stores at mery, for the Ballymote Agricul- 
y Society. Plans and specification 


tural and Dai 
with Mr. J. J. Cooke, Manager. 
JANUARY 2.—Great Yarmouth. 
erection of new art school on 
Plans and: specifications seen 
from the Borough Surve: ¥ 
Yarmouth. 
JANUARY 


‘CHOOL.—F'or 
afalgar-road. 
and_ quantities 
. Town Hall, Great 


Plymouth. 


J A ALTERATIONS.—F'or 
alterations at the Workhouse. Plans a 
specifications with the architects, Messrs. 
Thornely, Rooke, & Barron, 11, The Crescent 
Plymouth. ‘ : 
JANUARY 3.—Braughing.—Cortacers 
tion of four cottages. E 

the Council’s Offic 
Stortford. Particu 
surveyor, London: 
JANUARY 
Erection of 


For erec- 
fication at 
ue occur epanehis 
0 Jib dy a atts, 
ad, Bishop’s Stortford. 
3.—Bridgegate.—Corr: 
three pairs of ser 


ET 


cottages, one detached cottage, and out-buildings 
on the Bridgegate Estate. Form of tender and 
quantities from the Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

JANUARY 3.—Low _Bradfield.— FILTER-HOUSE.— 
For erection of new filter-house at Low bradfield, 
near Sheffield. Drawings and conditions of con- 
tract seen, and quantities and_forms of tender 
from the City Architect, To: Hall, Sheffield. 

JANUARY 3.—Shetfiela.—[eLerHoNe EXCHANGE. 
—Rrection of Sheffield, Atterclifie, new ‘lelephone 
Exchange. Drawings, specification, and a copy 
of the conditions and form of contract at Shei 
field Head Post Office. Bill of quantities and 
forms of tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., trom the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s- 
gate, London, S.W. 

JaNuary 4._Buglawton.—ScHoo..—Hrection of 
Council school at Buglawton, near Cor gleton, 
Cheshire. Plans and specifications from Messrs. 
Alfred Price & Son, architects, Sandbach, 
Quantities on deposit of 11. 1s 

JANUARY 4.—Derby.—Orr —The Directors 
of the Midland Railway Company invite tenders 
for additional offices for telegraph | superin- 
tendent. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* JANUARY 4,.—Dunstable.—ScHoo, EXTENSION, 
—The Bedfordshire Education Committee invite 


tenders for additions to the Chiltern-road School. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particular: 

x%* JANUARY 4.—London, 


N.W.—EXTENSION OF 
Commissioners of a 


Post-orrice.—The 


Works and Public uildings invite tenders for 
extension of sorting-office, Hampstead. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

%* JANUARY _5.— g.—ScHoot.—The Bark- 


ar 

Education Committee inyite 
n elementary school in Ripple-road. 
dvertisement in this issue for further 
ulars. 

JANUARY _5,—Edenbridge.—Scnoon.—Hrection 
of a special subjects building. Plans and 
specification by the Committee’s Architect, Mr 
W. H. Robinson, M.S.A., Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W. Quantities on deposit of 1l. 


ing Town U.D.C. 
tenders for 
See. 

pa 


JANUAR’ —Hale.—Orrices.—For coaersion 
of the Home, Ashley-road, Fale, into 
public Plans en, and inirrmation 
from the architect, Mr. F. H. Brazier, 


Ashley-road, Hale, 
of tender, on derosit of 
G. Whyatt, Clerk to the 


A., Bank-chambers, 
s and form 
from Mr. J. 


Council, Council Offices, Ashley-read, Hale, 
Cheshire. 
January 5.—Portsmouth.—Posr OFFICE.— 


Demolition of old and the exten 
of Portsmouth Head Post Office. Drawings, 


January 5.—Welling. 
new Council school, to accommodate 250 scholars, 


ScHoon.—Erection of @ 


at Bexley, Welling, Kent. Plans and_specifica- 
tion by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. W. He 
Robinson, M,.S.A., Caxton House, Westminster, 
S.W. Quantities on deposit of 11. ¥ 

January 6,—Guildford, orraGEs.—Erection 
of twenty cottages in Cline-road. Plans and 
specifications by Mr. ©. G. Mason, Borough 
Engineer, and Mr. T. J. Capp, architect, Stoke- 
road, Guildford. Deposit of 21. 2s. 3 

JANUARY 6,—M&anchester.—ScHoor.—Erection 
of the new Municipal School of Domesti¢ 
Economy, High-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 
Plans seen, and quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2 
from Mr. Thomas Hudson, Town Clerk, Deans 
gate, Manchester. 

JaNUaRy 8.—Hull.—ScHoon.—For erecticn of a 
school in Saner-street. Drawings and specifica 
tion seen, and quant , on deposit of 21. 28, 
sere Mr. J. H. Hirs ity Architect, Town Hall, 

ull. 

JANvARY _8.—Loose.—Scnoor.—Brection of a 
new Council nool. Plans and_specification by 
the Committee’s Architect, Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
M.S.A., Caxton House, Westminster, $.W. 
Quantities on deposit of 11. 

January 8.—Middlesbrough.—Anpitions, ETG 


—For alterations and additions to the police 
residences. at the back. of the Cannon-street 
Police-station.- Specification seen, and_forms 6 
tender from Mr. Burgess, M.Inst.0.B. 
Rorough Hnegineer, Borough Engineer's Office 
Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough. 


January 8.—The Mumbles.—Siipway, EIC— 
The Committee of Management of the Roya 
National Lifeboat Institution invite tenders fo 
the construction of a reinforced concrete (Com 
sidére system) lifeboat launching slipway, ant 
reinforced concrete and steel approach gangwas 
on the north-west side of Mumbles Pier, Th 
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BUILDING—contsnued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph he latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


of Glamorganshire. 


Mumbles, in the County. 
Plans and specification with the Hon. Secretary, 
*. le Boulanger, Mumbles-hill, Mumbles, 


Mr, EF. 
Glamorganshire, or_at the ities of the Engineer 


and Architect, Mr. W, T. Douglass, M.Inst.C. 

5, Victor a-street, Westminster, S.W. Quanti: 

ties and form of tender on deposit of il. 
January 10.—London.—Extension.—For the 


erection of additional accommodation for nurses 
at Workhouse, Constance- East Dulwich, 
S.E. Quantities and specification, with form of 
tender, from Mr. A. E. Mullins, architect, 48, 
ham-road, Camberwell, S. Deposit of 


January 11.—Caterham.—Scuoou.—Tenders 
re invited for a Roman Catholic School for 100 


children. advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

January 11.—East_ Elloe.— Corraces.—For 
erection of cottages. Plans, specifications, and 
tender forms from Mr. R. H. Holmes Hand, 


Spalding. 


* JANUARY 11—Dondon, S.E.—Appitrons 10 
InrigMaRy.—The Southwark Guardians invite 
tenders for medical officer's house, nurses’ home, 


and alteration to Infirmary, East Dulwich-grove, 
E. See advertisement in this issue for further 
ticulars. 
x JANUARY 11. 
The Walthamstow Hi 
Sommittee invite tenders for the erection of a new 
County High School for 300 girl See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particula 

January 11.—Warrington. -i: 
baths extensions, comprising two new kath 


— Walthamstow. — ScHooL. 
gher Education Sub- 


ixteen slipper baths, etc. Drawings, specifi- 
ations, etc., seen, and form of tender from Mr. 
Thos. ongdin, Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Borough Engineer and Surve 


vary 13.—Chirbury.—HaLt.—Erection of a 
new village hall. Plans and_ specifications at 
the Ei Timber Yard, Powis Castle, and in- 
formation from Mr. William Riddell. 

January 13.—Cirenceste: “How: —Erection 
of twenty s in S: ddington- road. Draw- 
ond specification with Mr. V. A, Lawson, 

t.C.E., a buildings, Cirencester. 
Quantities on ‘deposit of 21. Qs. 
* JANUARY —Thatcham, Berks, —ScHOOL.— 
The Berkshire Education Committee invite 
tenders for new school. See advertisement in 


this issue for further particulars. 
January 15,—London.—Appitions, Etc.—For 
ations and additions to Colegrave-road and 
ane schools, Stratford. Mr. William 


canes. A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Education 
Committee, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, H.C. 
Quantities on gener of 51. 

JANUARY -London.—ConVENIENCE.—Erec- 
tion of an aiteroena conyenience at Bruce- 
Tottenham. Plans seen, and specification, 


zrove, 
auantities, and forms of tender from Mr. W. H. 
E., Engineer to the Council, 


Prescott, 
1 Tottenham. 


The Green, 


“HOOL.—Hrection of 

. Plans and specifica- 
tions at th rage Rey. E, T. G. Hunter, 
Crakehall Vicarage, Bedale 

JANUARY 18. — Halifax. — Worxs. — Exten- 

ion of the sludge-pressing works, gauge weirs 
ime-mixing plant. etc., at the Sewage 
Works, Copley. Plans and specifica s 
and forms of tender from Mr Jam: a 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Halifax. Deposit of 10/ 
& January 23.—Ilford.—ScHoon.—The Ilford 
U.D.C. invite tenders for public elementary 
school for 700 children. See advertisement in 
sue for further particulars. 
ary 24.—Coventry.—ScHoon.—Erection of 
1 public elementary school at Centaur-road. 
Drawings and specification with the architect, 
Mr. F. Foster, Masonic-buildings, Little Park- 
street, Coventry. Forms of tender and quanti- 
ties on deposit of 11. 1s. 
« FrpRUARY 12.— Blackburn.—AsyLumM.—The 
Lancashire Asylums Board invite tenders for the 
sompletion of the Whalley Asylum. See adver- 
isement in this issue for further particulars. 

No Darz.—Ballydrain.—Resren —Hrection 
sf a teacher’s residence at Ballydrain, Comber, 
Yo Down. Plans and specifications from Mr. 
Edwin R. Kennedy, A.R.I.B.A., architect and 
sivil engineer, 32, Wellington-place, Belfast. 

No Date.—Blackwell.—Corrages.—For 


January 17 
1 new elem 


Lord, 
Town Hall, 


erec- 


ion of eee cottages. Mr. H. Higginson, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., Lonsdale-street, Carlisle. 
No _ Date.—Carlisle.— Paviions ETC.—Hrec- 


home and pavilions for consump- 


on of nurses’ 9 
Mr. George Arm- 


‘ives, at Fusehill Workhouse. 
strong, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. 


No | DAre.—Casterton.—Corracr.—For___erec- 
ion of a country cottage at Casterton. Kirkby 
Lonsdale. Plans and quantities from Mr. John 
Hutton, M.R.S.I., architect, Highgate, 
Kendal. 

No Date.—Golear.—Hovsss, rc.—Erection of 
» shop and dvwelling-houses in James-street 
Plans seen, and ouantities from Mr. Arthur 
Shaw, architect, Golcar. 

No’ Date.—Kelbrook.—Resvitpinec.—For the 


ehuilding of farmhouse, etc., at Lower Burnt 

411. Kelbrock. Architect, Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, 
2.S.T. 10, Harrison-road, Halifax. 

No Dart Llandrindod Wells.—-PaviLion.— 
Airection of a pavilion in the recreation ground, 
Quantities, on denosit of 11. from Mr. D.C. 
os. Clerk +9 the District Guana Town Hall, 

i 


erection of new 
Cecil E. Preston, 
Bank, 


ote, Mr. Glerk to the 
eon GEO Sie 


Souncil, 


THE BUILDER. 


No Dare.—Tandragee.. 
of a hall and institute. 
from Hobart & 
Boma i, 


irUTE.—Erection 
and specifications 
architects, 


Vo Dare.—Wakefield.—Drpor.. 

van depot at Grantley-stre Mes 
Holdsworth, Tetley Hous 
Hall-chambers, Wakefield. 

No Dan Cora Bee Da 
For alterations and additions 
tion-room. Plans and eine tion 
H. J. Lacey, architect and surveyor, 
Withycombe-road, Exmouth. 

No Daze.—Yeovil.—Hou 
hou Plans and fi 


Massie 


re: 
from Mr. 
Ellendale, 


S.—Erection of 146 
tions, on deposit of 


H. B. Batten, 


mea from Mr. Town Clerk, 
Yeovil. 
ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


‘London.—Swircusoarps.—For 
sion switchboards at the elec- 
Factory-lane, Croydon. Plans and 


ution seen, and form of tender from 
rough Elect Engineer, Factory-lane, 


, on deposit of 11. 
EMBER 23 
of Lin 


plans, and quantities from Mr 
Engineer and Manager, 93, cone a 
Dundee, on deposit of 31. 

DECEMBER 28. Edinburgh. —LIGHTING, EF’ 


For the electr 


rie lighting and power installation 
in the science 


laboratories at George Heriot’s 


School. Specifications, with forms of tender, 
from Mr, J. Anderson, Superintendent of W oe ks. 
Mr. P. Macnaughton, 8. ., Clerk, Heriot Trust 


Offices, 20, York- place, Edinbur h. 


JANUARY 3, 1912.—Braughing.—WeELL.—For 
sinking a well. Particulars from Mr. E, T. 
UES Surveyor, London-road, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford 

January 3, — Caterham. — Macuinery. — The 


1 invite tenders for 
hing and ironing 
um, Caterham, 


Metropolitan Asylums Boa 
the installation of new 
machinery at Caterham 


Surrey. Drawing and specification by Mr. W. 
Hatch, M.Inst.C.B., M.Inst.Mech.B., Engineer- 
in-Chief, seen at the office of the Board, Em- 
bankment, London, 3. Deposit of 21. 

January 5, — Cardigan. — Bripcr, — Exec- 
tion of a culvert bridge and wing walls at Aber- 


and specifications at the Clerk’s 
Dayid Davies, 


porth. Plans 
Office, Quay-street, Cardigan. Mr. 
Clerk’ to the Council. 

JANUARY —London.—Bot 
and fixing of two steel Lancash. 


Surrey-street Waterworks, Specifica- 
tion, conditions, and form of te r from the 
peneuee Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. Deposit 
of 8. 

January 12.—Gazonby.—Brivce.—For the 
widening of the existing stone bridge and 
approaches, and improving the gradients SS 
the River Eden. Drawings and specific 


from 
County Survey or and 


seen, and particulars, on deposit of 11. 1s., 


Mr. William Be Acting 


Bridge Maste: ‘he Court: 

JANuaRy 15.—Dublin ETC.—For 
supply of five passenger engines, five goods 
engines, and ten fencers for the Great Northern 


Railwa: Company (Ireland). Drawir 
specifications, from Mr. Morrison, S 
Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. Depo 
* I. 


Raines, 
tenders for 


SUARY 16.—Truro.—IRon GATES, 
The Cornwall “©.C. inyite 
ought-iron gates and railings, etc., 


wr upon 
boundary walls at new County’ Offices. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

JaNuary 23.—Dartford.—PrLant.—For erection 
of one high-speed vertical uniflow engine, tandem 
generators, and one three-wire balancer; three 
superheaters and extensions to pipework; Switch- 
board; electrically-driven centrifugal _ pump. 


Sr fiention and form of tender from Mr. 5 
K Clerk. Council Offices, Dartford, on_ deposit 
of 21, 2s, Information from Mr. J. D. Pember, 
Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Dartford. 

JaANUaRY 28.—Athens.—HeatinG.—For the in- 
stallation of central heating in the palace of 
H.M. the King of Greeve. Conditions of tender, 
with variations and additions, at the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

January, 30.—Dublin.—Cranes.—For supply of 
two electric four-ton. pomele wharf cranes, for the 
Dublin Port. and Docks Board. Specifications, 
with form of tender, from the es of the 
Board, Sir J. P. Griffith, M.Inst.C.E., Hast Wall, 
Dublin. Deposit of 1. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


DecemsBer 22. — Rochester. — Paintine.—For 
painting and decorating the interior of the Guild- 
hall. Specifications seen, and forms of tender 
from Mr, W. Banks, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
veyor, Guildhall. 

DECEMBER 27.—Ashton-under-Lyne.—Paint- 
inG.—For the painting and decorating of a 
number of rooms at the Workhouse, Chamber 


City Sur- 


Hills. Specification and particulars from Mr, F. 
Shore, Workhouse Master, Chamber Hills, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

January 1, 1912.—Leeds.— ParntinG.-—For 


to the central home and superin- 
tendent’s house, Street-lane, Royndhay, and 
receiving home, Leopold-street. mas pecificaiions 
and forms of tender from Mr. J. Ford, Clerk, 
Poor Law Offices, South-parade, Peds 

January 2. — Watford. Fencinc.—For the 
supply and fixing of about 485 lin. yds. of corru- 
gated-iron fencing. Drawings and conditions at 
the Council Offices. Specification, quantities, 
and tender form from Mr. Waterhouse, 
Engineer and Surveyor, on deposit of 11. 

January 6, — Kirkcaldy. — Paintinc. — For 
painting at Adam Smith and Beveridge Halls. 
Specification from Burgh Surveyor. 


painting, etc., 
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Manchester. — RED AND 
Burr RA-Corra, he Manchester Education 
Committee invite tenders for supply of red and 
buff terra-cotta. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

* JaNuary 16. it a SCREENS, 


* JANUARY 6, — 


PLATFORMS, 


AND FURNITURI C.C. invite 
tenders for supplying screens, 3 
furniture for Council-chamber of new o: 
advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


WORKS. 

ECEMBER 22. Reading. Sewer. —For laying 
about 252 yds. of pipe sewer in ngstoke- 
road, Dre wing, specific tion, and general con- 
ditions seen, and forms of tender from Mr. John 


Bowen, A.M.1 Borough Engineer and 


Surveyor, ‘low Reading. 

DECEMBER Bicester. — MArTeERIALs. — For 
supply of best hand-picked Hartshill stone and 
Hartshill chippings. Particulars and of 
tender from the Highway Surv ir. 

Bannister Hames, King’s nd, B: 

Decemprr 23.—Perth.—Paviy For laying 
whinstone setts and whinstone kerb and channel. 
Plans seen, and specifi and quantities 


street, Perth. 
r .—For paving 
Plans and specifica- 
8s from the Surveyor, 


c 
from the Burgh Surveyor, 16, T: 
DECEMBER 26.—Hetton.——S1 
and making good streets. 
tions seen, and particular 


aly arding, Council Offices, Hetton-le-Hole. 
BER 27.—Burnley.—Roap.—For _con- 
struction of a road at Lane Head. Plans seen, 


and forms of tender from the Borough Engineer, 
‘own eu 
DE 


— Cambridge. — 
© broken granite, ba E 
tarred macadam for use on main roads. Forms 
foe Blackall: 


of tender ee I ARS County 
Surveycr, 54, Hills-road, Cambridge. y 
BER —Kelso.—Drain.—For _ relaying 


Town Yetholm. 
Sani- 


100 yds. of sewage drain in 
vation and plan with Mr. J. Smith, 
» Newton St. Boswells 


- Lanchester. — Sewac 


ipe sewer with x s 
nd Bora toanore with Mr. G. W. West: 


construction of 


Plan, 


garth, Surve; Lanchester, 

D: 72-Richmond. Roaps.—For pay- 
ing and making good private street. Drawings 
and conditions of contract seen, and particulars 


from Mr. Brierley, Borough 


ig Su vi 
own. Hall, Richmond, Surrey. ee 


Specification on 


“Chester-le-street.—DRaInacn.— 
ruction of 500 lin. yds. of 15- 


drain. Plans, specifications, and general con: 
ditions with Mr, Wm. Ridley, Surveyor, Council- 

chambers, Chester-le-Street. 
D: 28. — Newmains, Scotland.— 
For construction of a sewerage 


pecification from Mr. 
Dis eh EOS 
Deposit of 

—Rhydygyrdinen. Bee 


~ Plans seen, and 
L, Douglass, M.inst.C 
+t Offices, ‘Hamilton, 

2 


improvements to the district road. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender, on, dep Mr. Thomas 


S: 


or lay- 
ar-macadam paving at 

Plans and_ spe 

J. Cook Rees 


y ‘Sea. — Roaps.—For 
making-up. E and_ specifications 
from Mr. J. W. paipereedaes A.M. Inst.C.E., Sur- 
veyor to the Council. Quantities on deposit of 


2 MBER 30.—Bryncoch,—PavinG.— 
ing about 1,680 yds. of tz 

the Cottage Homes. 
from the architect, Mr. 
ae Parade, Neath. 


91, Os 
Decesper 30. — Winchester. — Stone. — For 
supply of stone for repair of main roads. Forms 


of tender and quantities from the County Sur- 
veyor, ‘he Castle, Winchester. 

* JANUARY 2, 1912.—Brentford.—Granrre.—The 
Brentford U.D.C, invite tenders for supply. of 
500 yds. of broken granite. See advertisement 
in_this issue for further particulars 


JANUARY 3.—Birkenhead.—Srreets.—For the 
sewering and completing of Cavendish-drive. 
Plans and specifications seen, and form of 


tender, with quantities, from Mr. C. Brownridge, 
M.Inst.0.B., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. Deposit of 10s. 

JANUARY 3. —iInverness.— Water WoRKS.—For 
construction of works, including about 6,770 yds. 
of trenches and pipe-laying, and other works, 


Drawings and specifications with Mr. James 
Fraser, civil engineer, Inverness. Deposit of 
ll. 1s. for quantities. 

January 4.—London.—Granire SpaLis.—For 


supply of genuine Guernsey granite spalls for 
stone breaking to Grove Park Workhouse, Lee, 
S.E. Mr. Samuel Saw, Clerk to the Guardians. 

January 6.—Manchester.—TrrRa-Corra.—For 
supply of terra-cotta. Specification from Mr. 
Thomas Hudson, Town Clerk, Deansgate, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

January 9,—Midhurst.—Granite.—For the 
supply of granite and tar macadam, Forms of 
tender from Mr. A. G. Gibbs, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Midhurst. 

January 10.—Chepping Wycombe.—Drain.— 
For laying a surface-water drain in Newland. 
Quantities and forms of tender from Mr. T. J. 
Rushbrooke, Borough Surveyor, 177, Easton- 


street. 

January 11.—Alltmawr, Wales.—Roap.—For 
a road improvement_at Alltmawr, four miles 
from Builth Wells. Drawings seen, and specifi- 
cation, qualities, 
of 11. 1s., from Mr. W. Lewis Harpur, 
Reads Surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 

January 13.—Milksham.—Sewace. 


and form of tender, on deposit 
County 


construction of disposal wor 

halencine tanks, storm-water ta Doréund 
tank: filters, pumping station. Conditions, 
specifications, quantities, and form of tender from 
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LONDON. ‘or construction and 
fire-boat for use in the river serv 
Brigade, for the London C ounty, Council = 


apply of _a motor 
f the Fire 


Total. 


= includir 
£500 for 


13,605 

10,400 | — 

8,741 89 

8,770 °| +50 
pr Ging i 
croft 8. 4” eng 8,000 | 50 8,050 

Ditto,—Second 

tender, providin 
eumorn yer 9 zt z BY 
engines : 50 7,500 


} Not in accordance with specification. 


LONDON.—For adaptation of the table building at 
Golder’s Hill to provide accommodation for the staff, 
for the London County Council :— 


Marchant, Hirst, & G. Neal 
£1,560 | J. & C. Bow 
1 R. Hardir 
1 | Rowle: 
1 re. 
tthe Architect's estimate, compare nle with the 


tend is £1,000. 


terations at the Pe: 
Shoreditch, and 
London County 


LONDON. te structural 
vale, Homerton, ' Edgware-road, 
Highbury fire-stations, for the 
Cour 
Leslie & Co. , Ltd. 
W. Downs ...... 
H. L. Holloway 


13 | W. Johnson & Co., 
Lt | Ltd... 

7 | J. & C. Bowyer, ita. 
& Bill, Ltd. 


£1,9 
L¢ 
1 


Hi 
[The Architect’s estimate, 
tenders, is £ 


LONDO. 
Sel hool, baer 


For rebuilding the Ricardc 

for the London County Council 

Perry & Co. (Bow), 
ernie 


G. Godson & Sons .. 
L. H. & RB. Roberts 
MeLaughlin & 
Harvey, Lt¢ 
T. D, Leng... 


ance 

Sons, Ltd. .... 
F. & T. Thorne 
Patman & Fother- 
Ingham, Lt 


(‘The Architect’ 


tender: 
LONDON. r converting into:dormitories the 
laundry bloc t the Pentonville- road Place of Deten- 


al 
slington, for the 
on & Go, Ltd. 
am & Mar! icham 
Ww. Downs Be, 


LONDON.—For provision of dresse1 y 
four-roomed cottages on the Totterdown-fields estate, 
for the London County Coune 
sey Bri £ 

W. Fletcher ... 

“Sane amount of the 


s estimate, comparable 


alterations, and 
repairs to the Gwalehmai Council School. Mr. Jos. 
Owen, F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, Menai Bridge : 
25). Hughes ...... £1,660 0.0 
g R. 0. Jones ...° 1,497 10 0 


and 
Pugh-Jones, 


ainage at the Conneil: school. 
MS.A.,-F.S.1L, County A: 
P. Gaylard, Bridgend* 


M 
itect, Cardifi 


. £396 


NORTHAMPTON.—For part rebuilding and widening 
Oundle. North Bridge. Mr. C. S. Morris, County 
Surveyor, Northampton :— ‘ 
J.P. Trentham £11,468 19 0 


H.Martin,Ltd. 


R, Marriott... 10,567 00|Hacksle 
EB. Brown & Br. 
Son... 9,823 0 0| R. Finnega 
Beardsmore & A. Hyslop 
West ... 9,799 17 0! O. P. Drever. 
5 


7 7 
W.Freeman... 9,419 10 


| “Kettering*., 7,953 10 10 


Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


THE BULLDER. 


PORTSMOUT. ie 
and a diving st 


or®two common dressing-rooms 
shaw swimming pond :— 


F 17 6 | E.G A.Spi ; 

J. Tanner 23 00 Wins tanle y- 

Woods & Cc 212 10 0 road, Ports 

H. Howe. 00 mouth* .... £162 0 0 
H. Jones & Son 00 


corruguted-iron shed 
D. G. Macdonald, 


RUGBY.—For erection of 
at the cattle market. Mr. 
A.M.Inst.C.E., surveyor :— 

W. Walton & | A. Bodycote, 
C. Cockerell 


Rugby* £1 


home, for 
Manning, 


a boys’ 
G. W. 


yr erection of 
Guardians. 
¢, London-road 


S$ 
archite 


ines Board of 


& cB. Ht ason 


628 | B. Hs kins & CO, 
‘474. | “Ashford* 
460 


2,170 


school and 
Education 
M.S.A., 


WILLESBOROUGH.—For new boys’ 
alterations to existing premises, for Kent 
Committee. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 
Architect to the Committee : 


Net 
Tender. 


Gross 
Tender. 


Kirk & Pant all 
BE, J. Bowles 
A. Davison 

Pa 


fs Tentaton 
Browning 
C. E. Skinner 
Ellis Bros 
D. Godden & 
W. 'T. Burrow 
J. Wood & Sons, 
Boughton, Mon- 
chelsea* . 


2,499 | 11 9 0 


2,488 - 0 


{ Included in gross. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. iTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


{DECEMBER 22, IQII. 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke. under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. TN. 2644 Central. 


WEA T! 
USE WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICKS 


(Of the Finest Quality) 
CONTRACT WORK? 


FOR 
WHY ? 


The Brick . 
ess mortar is required. 
Closer joints can be made. 


s can be laid per day, 
Where light is required they need no whitewashing. 
Saving of material and labow 
USED BY THE MILLION IN G 

AND IN THIS COU 


15 per cent. more’ bi 


HOqPonh 


SRMANY, AMERICA, 
TRY. 

These Bricks are made by the 
GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD. 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 
and can be delivered in quantities of not less than 5,000 
Within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 217/-per 1,000, net. 
Send for Free Samples 


i 


SPRAGUS & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


4&5, East Harding-st.. Fetter-lane, F.C. 


Telephone : DALSTON 1388. 
Many years connected with 


_ 4 5, Raat Handing Ptovtane FO 
OGILVIE & CO. fess 
a5 Uasonuizs Ori ae pep 


Amhuret Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ESTIMATES 


ALTERATIONS AND DEGORATIONS. “Faux. 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


THE 


rench Asphalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted in 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C, 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


& SON Ltd., 
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woop. 
BuriLping Woop. At per standard. 
Deals: best3in. byllinand4in. £ 5s, d.  £ 5. 


by 9 in. and 11in,. 1400... 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 1310 0... 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in, 

8in,, and3in. by 7 in. and8in, 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 


7 in, and 8 in. 


Deals: seconds .. 1 0 O less thn best. 


Battens: seconds 010 0 » » 
2in, by in. and 2 in. by 910 0 ., 1010 0 
Qin, by 4b in, and 2 in, by5in. 9 0 0 1. 10 0 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

Lin. and 1} in, by 7 in... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
din... 100 » 

Firtimber: bestmiddling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 .. 510 0 


Seconds . - 410 0 500 
Small timber (8 in, tol0in.),., 317 6 400 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3.5 0 310 0 
Swedish balks . 212 6. 3.00 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 .. 6 0 0 
Jomners’ Woop. At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
Sin, by 11 in, 25 10 
3 in. by 9 in. : 23 1 
Battens,2} in. . by a ty 18 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0. 20 0 
5 2 3in. by 9in. 18 0 19 10 
Battens,2}in, and 3in. by7 in, 14 0 » bo 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
ll in. and 9 in... + 14 0 . 1b 0 
Battens,2}in.and 3in. by7in. 11 10 12 10 


Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by ll in. 2 
Do. 3 in, by 9 
Battens . 
Second yellow deals, 
llin 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens . ab 
Third yellow deals, 3in.by 11 in. 13 10 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. ail 
Battens . 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3 in. byllin. 15 0 


» ” 3 in. by 9in. 14 0 
Battens ..... 11 10 
Second white deals, 3in, by Llin. 14 0 
” » 3 in, by 9in. 13 0 
Battens .... 


Pitch-pine: deals 
Under 2 in. thick extra. 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 
Oddments 
Seconds, regul 
Oddments .. 
Kurai Pine—Planks per ft. cube. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube. : 
Small » Boos . 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 


Se990009 S00000 coo co cocoo] 


©S000909000 SSO0000 Soo oo Gocco] 


no ARS a0 


fin. 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .... 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch . 
Teak, per load 
American Whitewood 
per ft. cube 
Prepared Flooring, ete. 
1 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot.. 3 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched a 
lyin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ‘ 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot 
Lin, by 7 in. 
matched, ‘ 
1} in. by 7 in. white, plane 
matched... cee 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 
Lin, by 7 in. i 
Zin. by 7in. white » % 
Lin. by 7 i: . 


010 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 3 S:-de Es. d. 


sections ..,.. WOO) fo EO 
Compound 
sections .. 10 0 


Steel Compound Stanchions 20 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 


6 

0 0 

0 0 

nary sections .. 5 EA) ae 2h wo) 
) 0 

0 0 


Flitch Plates .. . 910 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns 8 10 


METALS. por ton, in London, 

Tron— £s. d. £s. d. 
Common Bars . con SO WD os DO 

Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality wore tsp abs Mh) 950 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” 1010 0 = 

Mild Steel Bars . 815 30 950 

Hoop Iron, basi heh Gao) 910 0 
» » Galvanised. 170 0 = 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 
24 


” 26 
Sheet Iron, Galvani: 


5 a 26g... 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fiat, 


est quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ... -18-00 we = 
5 = 22g.and24g.1810 0 , — 
» ” 26 g. «2 20 0 0 ve = 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continued) — Per ton, in London. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. a £s. a. 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1410 0 re 
. » " Mg.and 24g. 1415 0 = 
Oi abuts 
0 ae 
0 — 
= ” » 26g. 0 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in, Oley LON 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras, 


LEAD, &c. 


8. d. 
1917 6 


& 
o 
ig 
2 > 
Telia 


2217 6 ... 
In casks of 10 cwt. 
3 0 
33.5 0 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra, 
CoprER— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin ” 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin . 


Trx—English Ingots. 
Sorper—Plumbers’ 


Vielle Montagne 
Silesian 


ny 


hu 


HOONWHS Sonn 


Male lia 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Bee Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds 4d. 26 oz. fourths .. 


33d, 
od, 


» fourths . 1d. 32 oz. thirds.. 
21 oz. thirds. . 3d. » fourths . 43d. 
» fourths . 23d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d, 
26 oz. thirds. . ad. ” 21 oz. 43d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
2d.’ Figured Rolled, Ox- 


} Hartley’s ... . 
. 23d. ford Rolled, Oce- 


» . 2d. anie, Arctic, Mufiled, 
and’ Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white. 34d. 

Ditto, tinted. bd. 

* Not less than three crates. 
OILS, &. £84. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 0 
” ” » in barrels. ” OBE ch 
be » indrums . 5 033 
Boiled ,, » in barrel: 5 033 
aie » in drums. i 036 
Turpentine in barrels D 0 211 
” in drums ” [aes Sat 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 25 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry... » 22:10 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. 010 0 
Stockholm Tar ...... per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &. Per gallon, 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 
Pale Copal Oak .. 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches 
Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Elast: 
Fine Pale Maple .. 
Finest Pale Durable Gopa: 
Extra Pale French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
White Pale Ename! 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size. 
Best Black Japan.. 
Oak and Mahogany Sta 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting... 
French and Brush Polish. 


SS -—- 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THIS 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of ceurse, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Hditor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
vn either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, - 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. A 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not, 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 am. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest ‘Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERTRIDWR (Glam).—For the erection of a new 
Council school for boys, for the Glamorgan County 
Council. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, M.S.A., F.S.I., County 
Architect, Cardi * 

Davies & Li £5,172 7 2 


d, Sengenydd* . 


ANTRIM.—For s 
at Oldstone :— 


inking a well und erecting a pump 


HES foot, 
afterwards. 
A, Clyde, Ballymena* * “10s nae 
H. Fa ae staeraee aE 
S. Boal...... 
BRIDGEND (Glam).—For the erection of a new 
Council ool for boys, girls, anl infants, for the 


Glamorga 
M.S. 


D. Pugh-Jones, 
diff -— 
£10,599 


n County Council. | Mr. 
8.1, County Archite 
rd, Bridg 


CAERSWS.—For erection of a quarry manager’ 
house and office at Penstrowed Quarry, for the toate 


gomeryshire County Council. Mr, G. A. ins 
County Architect ages 

J. Manuel z 

J. Evans........ ae 

J. Swain, Newtown 275 
CAMBRIDGE.—For erection of schools on ground 


adjoining Melbourne-place, for the E 
mittee of the Borough of Cambridge. 
Mr. T. Moody, London :— 
Kidman Brothers, Cambridge 
[Lowest tende 


dueation Com. 
Quantities by 


. £11,326 


CHESTERTON.—For new drainage and sanitary 


work at the Union Workhouse, Chesterton, news 
Cambridge :— i 
Redding & Son £479 0 | Bell & Sons 032 
Rooke & Sons. 0| Piack* 8 0 


[All of Cambridg: 


CLONES.—For erection of a private residence (all 
Buaterials supplied by the proprietors), for ‘Messrs, 
ninn Bros. Mr. P. J. Brady, architect, Brooln 
House, Ballyhaise, Trelan Se 
J. McMahon, sen....... £585 | J. MeMahon, sen. a5 
J. McMahon) jun... 22 ated oe 
[Both of Clones.] 

GILFACH FARGOED 
and extending the boy: G 
morgun County Coun 

BS 


(Glam).—For remodelling 
Gouneil school, for the Gla- 
Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, M.S.A. 
.1., County Architect, Cardiff :-— ae a 
Hamilton & Millard, Caerphilly, Glam*... £1,280 


le 


GRIMSBY.—For = 
ventilating column 
A.M. Inst. 


and delivery of thirty-six 
Gilbert Whyatt, 
id Surveyo: 


Hardy & Padmore ....... 
Adams Hydraulies, Ltd. 
J. Stone & Co... 

wyliss, Jones, & Bayliss 
J. Needham &'Sons 


J. Duke, Ltd. 


A. E. W. Gwyn, Ltd. ... 
Beck & Co., Ltd 

Wellington Tube Works, Ltd 
Pontifex & Go. 

W. E. Farrer 

Tuke & Bell, Ltd. 

H. Ashworth ... 
J. Spencer, Ltd 
F, Bird & Co 
J. Russell & Sons 


£263 110) H. Ashworth .. 
21617 6)J. Duke, Ltd 
213 00 Grimsby* ...... 
210 17 6 


‘A. Cook 
Cooper & Ber 
T, B, Redshaw., 


LONDON.—For plastering and painting works to two 
wards and other rooms at the Infirmary, Highgate 
Hill, N., for the Guardians of St. Mary, 
Mr. Sdmund J. Harrison, architect, 9,° Gr 


square, 


T. Preston 00 Stanton & Mason £196 16 0 
Batchelor & Sons 0 0) Bate Bros 194 00 
Building W. Brown & 
00) Son . 189 00 
Clark & Co. 0 0/ J Hoe 179 00 
G. Well 0 0| Strong & Co 164.17 6 
F. W. Wa il 9 10 0} Finch & Co., 
Martin & Co. 206 13 0 Gran ge-road, . 
Looseley & Son... 198100] Tiford*............ 149 00 


_ LONDON.—For the enlargement of the “Wycliffe ” 
School for Mentally Defective Boys, Battersea, for 
the London County Council ; 

Rice & Son... z 


£1,062 0 0 


C. Wall, Lid 1,017 9 6 

J. Garrett & Son 1,016 0 

W. King & Son 991 0 
959 0 


and Co., Ltd 
i 


Lole & Co. 


F. & G. Foster 886 0 
W. Johnson & Go., Lit 880 0 
. & C. Bowyer, Ltd... 879 0 
[The Architect’s estimate, comparable with the 


tenders, is £901. ] 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the nam of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


the Engineer, Mr, A. E. Adams, M.Inst.C.E.L., 
A.MInst.M.E., High-street, Chippenham, Wilts, 
on dé sit of 31. 3s. 
JANUary 15.—Gloucester. 
of stone for use on main row 
obiained from the County Surveyor, M 
Sinnott, M.Inst.C E., Shire Hall, Gloucester. “ 
JANUARY 15,—London.—Roaps.—For works © 
repair on the following roads: —Beaumont-road, 
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Southfield; Southmead-road, Southfield; that 
part of Augustus-road, Southfield, which lies be- 
tween Inner Park-road and Princes-road.. Speci- 
fications and drawings seen, and forms of tender 
from the Borough Engineer, New Streets Depart- 
ment, No. 56, Hast-hill,’ Wandsworth, S.W. 


Deposit of 51: ; 

*. Taxvany 15.—West Ham.—Rosps.—The West 
Ham Education Committee invite tenders for 
formation of two short connecting roads. See 


ment in this issue for further 


17._Lewes.—M4 


JANUAR Ss 
supply of broken granite, . br 


rag- 


stone, broken Sevenoaks stone, broken flints, 
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etc. Specification, conditions of contract, and 
forms of tender from Mr, E. W. Ray. 
Highway Surveyor, Surveyor’s Office. 

JaNuARY _17,—Uckfield.—Mareriats.— the 
supply of broken granite, broken Kentish rag- 
stone, etc. Specification, conditions of contract, 
and forms of tender from Mr. E. W. Ray- 
Johnson, Highway Surveyor, Surveyor’s Office, 
Buxted, Sussex. 

JANUARY 30. — Willenhall. — Srwerace.—For 
the construction of new  sewage-disposal works. 
Plans seen, and quantities, specification, and 
form of tender from the Sngineer, Mr. T. Edgar 
Fellowes, C.E., Town Hall, Willenhall, on 
deposit of 101 


Public Appointment, 


e i A Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, | Salary. ee 
| 
HOLERK OF WORKS. .ccccccscsscsssssesecesssesecetenssnneescosssseeecetecnnesees Hendon Education Com. 31. 10s. per week ; Tun. 
* of OF S.eceee seen | 


Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered, |. + pees 
| i 
Ea Beircs 2c A | 
eREB LDING LAND, FULHAM, S.W.—At the Mart Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddel | Jan, 10 
eee SINE, HIGH-STREET, LEWISHAM, S.lH.—At the Mart.. Wiltshire & Co. | Jan. 16 
ARIAT a inued fre 6 759, By LeaGe. STONE. 
RECENT SALES Continued from page 75: aiastons eT Boe 
By Nicuotas. Pe 31. 88. 6 £550 Pe . Cube. 
Clapham.—Park Hill, Froxfield, 2,50 Ty Rimes eRe ov Bie PRON = delivered on road waggons, 5a 
By Ruriey, Son, & Vim Barnsbury.—64, Huntingdon-st., ut. D 7 sues eS e 4 
Tottenham Court-rd.—37, Grafton-st. 1.050 gr. 101, y.r. 50 : é 250 pan bag tae 1 8 
wax. 1401, 88. .... ae dee 3, Bride-st., ut 4) oF 5l. 120 aay 
Clapton.—107, Downs-rd., u.t. 54 y 919  Haverstock Hill.—47, Mansfield. fa PortLanp Sronz (20 ft. average) — 
; elgreena Shyla, aa 250 Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
2 SOU kp 275 Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Tymo-ter., wt. 2 eae Pimlico Wharf . ve 2g 
i s 215 Benes 185 White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Dutnmiondist., Le. rents 751, at waspence Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
x. 191. : 255 ra 260 Pimlico Wharf . 24, 
RS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS: HAM, TEwson, RicHaRpson, & Co. Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
88, Beaufort st., u.t. 62 yrs., 155 30 and 31, St. Swithin’s-la., f.g.r. 6721., s. d. 8. dd. 
Patera pe revel i yr 5 sihiase .. 19,500 Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
2, and 34, Catherine-st., f., Cromer. Links Hotel and Beer in blocks 16 Freestoue ......... 2 0 
tia 7 acres, f. (as a going concern) cosy 10,000 Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
233 i Bee Ole By Dyer, Son, & Hind Darley Dale in sah mareerione Rois 24 
$7, Palace: eres : and 6, Court Hi . wt. locks . : ‘alacre & Gwesp; 
Palace-st., Duke of Cambridge b.h., f 54d 1 : oo eae 850 Bed Corsehill in Stone ... otha 28 
59 to 69 (odd), Catherine-st. ; 2, 4, an b Sede ee oa 300 ilockate (238 
fred-st., f., y.r. 3891. see : 
& So: a Yorx Sronz—Robin Hood Quality. 
ich-rd., w.t. ae 150 Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. d. 
: 340 = ee Scappled random blocks 210 
—F.g.r. for freehold 


-Harrow-rd., 1. 
Piniloery 
, Pinner-rd., u. 


300 
By 
Marylebone.— 43 ; 
Bx. 70l., y..and w 145 
150 
310 
. 90L., Ww. 
; 100 
47h y 
j 100 
By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
Leytonstone.—13 to 21 (odd), Ber 
: — 630 
ird., fy. i 
Leyton 

735 
991. 1 wait av 

94, 96, 104, and 106, 
931. 12s........ o Bee 

92, 94, and 96, 
931. 128 


ford. —341, High-rd. (s.), f., y 
4, Burnard-pl., f. 
and 11, Har 


It. 4s. 


Ma 
Chelsea.—l17, Walton. 


W 
ech: 


aM 
Rye 


Keldholme, York: 
dale Farm, 108 acre: i 
December 14.—By Cx1s & So 

Greenwich,—Calydon-rd., f.g. rents 91., reve 
sion in 


190 

Humber-rd., 
82 yr 145 
310 


ground-rent; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r, for rent; 
£. for freehold; ¢, for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter, for terrace ; ores. for crescent; 
ay. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h, for public-house; 0. for 
Offices; 8, for shops; ct, for court, 


——_+ @ 2 ___—_ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
BRICKS, &e. 

Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £s. 
Best Stocks... 113 
Picked Stocks for Facings 207 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

£s. d. 

Flettons............ 110 6 
Best Fareham 

Red 


BestBluePressed 
Staffordshire... 315 0 


Do. Bullnose. ) 
Best R : Best Stourbridg 
Ruabon Facing Fire Bricks ... 0 


Guazep Bricks— 
Best White, 
Ivory, and Salt 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 11 7 
@ 


Double Headers 13 17 6 
One Side and two 
6 Ends Wiz 6 
6 Two Sides and 
one End ........, 18 17 6 
8  Splays & Squints 16 7 6 


retchers 16 17 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


8s. a. 

Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yas i 
‘Thames Ballast ... Coe 
Best Portland Cement 30 Operton, —» 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » 5 


Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime... 13s, 0d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. per ton atrly dpt. 


Per Ft, Super., Delivered at 
6 in. sawn two side 

40 ft. super. 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto. 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random 
2 in, to 22 in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
1} in, to 2 in, ditto, ditto. 


way Depot. 
landings to sizes (under 


ooo 
a 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


Scappled random blocks . 3 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft, 
super.) .... 28 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto 3 0 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes 19 
2 in, self-faced random flags ae 05 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In, In. £sd, In In, £54 
2010 best blue 20 10bestBur’ka 
Bango >. 138 2 6 unfading green 15 17 | 
20x12 ditto 1317 6 20x12ditto .....18 7 | 
20 x 10 1st quality 1810 ditto | 5 
ditto. 13 0 0 16x8:ditto 5 
0 20x 10 pers 
0 green 
18x 10 ditio | ) 
6  16x8 ditto. ) 
6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. d. s. 4 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘Hartshill” 


ing (per 1000)....., 42 


i brand, plain sand- 
Hip and Valley 


faced (per 1000)... 50 


(per doz. 7 Do. pressed (per 
Best Broseley 1000) ... oe) 
1000) ..... v.50 0 
Do, Ornamental (pe 50 
1000) .... we 52 6 4 
Hip and Valley 3 
(per doz.) ...... 4 0 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindlad 
brown, or brindled 42 
(Edw’ds) (perl000) 57 6 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 
) 60 0 Hip (per doz,)... 4 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 : 
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THE ARCHITECT’S 


\ X 7 E have already made some brief 
comments on the papers read 
at the R.I.B.A. anent the 

responsibilities of architects, pointing out 
the difficulties these throw in the way of 
an architect devoting due attention to his 
functions as a skilled designer and the 
detrimental influence all these responsi- 
bilities must exercise on the quality of his 
work. 

Yet the architect dare not neglect 
them, being forced in the protection of 
his livelihood to guard against the 
liabilities they entail. If his staff is 
well organised and well chosen some 
relief will be afforded, but the faculty 
for carrying organisation to a high pitch 
is not usually a marked characteristic 
of the artistic or professional classes ; 
besides, there is the added difficulty of 
the fluctuating nature of the architect’s 
employment—one year he may have to 
cope with a large amount of work and 
the succeeding one with not a quarter 
the quantity, and his usual method of 


Shoreham Cottage, Shoreham, 


_ skilful find it uphill work to make a 


Messrs. Moscrop-Young & Glanfield, Architects. 


dealing with these variations is the 
employment of a larger or smaller number 
of assistant: in the drawing office, relying 
on himself for the conduct of the business 
side of his professional work. Many an 
architect must have felt that he would 
e much better off with a capable business 
assistant than with one or more draughts- 
men, whose work he would prefer to 
do himself had he the time, knowing 
hat he could carry his ideas further 
with the pencil in his own hand. Some 
ew have been able to put such a system 
in operation in their offices, but these 
are in a minority owing to the lack o 
assistants qualified to undertake this 
side of office work. Now, as we all know, 
here is a large surplus in the supply o 
architects’ draughtsmen, and the less 


iving. It does not follow that a lack 
of the facilities of artistic perception and 
imaginative design carries with it any 
disability to appreciate the practical 
conduct of buildimg operations, and i 


(See page 769.) 


CLERK. 


attention were concentrated on these 
there is nothing to prevent many a 
relatively incompetent assistant becom- 
ing a very competent and valuable 
“ architect’s clerk.” The qualifications 
demanded are not so exceptional bu 
that with steady and concentrated 
application many a level-heade 
youngster could master them; and 1 
he can be induced to realise that he 
will really be rendering more valuable 
service than as a designer it would be 
to the advantage of all concerned. 
There is a real need for a supply o 
competent architects’ clerks specially 
trained for this position. They would not 
be required to have any artistic skill, 
but should understand drawings an 
all matters involving legal responsi- 
bility, such as Building Act regulations, 
London County Council or other similar 
requirements, building by-laws, party- 
wall notices and awards, all matters 
connected with contracts, certificates, 
dealings with sub-contractors, etc., the 
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preparation of accounts and numerous 
other questions not as a rule presenting 
especial difficulty,but sometimes apt to be 
handled carelessly amid the pressure of 
more interesting work. A training as 
quantity surveyor or as a clerk of works, 
supplemented by the other studies 
referred to, would provide the right kind 
of qualification, but the knowledge of 
quantities and of materials, though 
useful in a small office, would not be 
essential in a large one, where there 
would be quite enough to tackle without 
any duties in respect of t 

We feel sure that many architects 
would welcome the possibility of being 
able to engage a qualified clerk to relieve 
him of all the details that are unconnected 
with the practice of architecture as an 
art, and to protect him from careless 
phrasing that has often resulted in serious 
misunderstandings. Thus, for example, 
an architect may say to his assistant, 
“Smithson will do the wrought-iron work 
at So-and-So’s”; and the assistant may 
write to the builder, ‘“‘ We have instructed 
Mr. Smithson,” etc. The architect’s 
clerk would write, ‘We have approved 
Mr. Smithson’s estimate for wrought- 
iron work; please arrange your contract 
with him for this work, including the 
necessary guarantees as to time, payment, 
ete.” Comparison need hardly be made 
between these two forms of letter in 
regard to the risk of a dispute cropping 
up in the future. 

Again, a knowledge of architects’ 
charges will often save hours of worry 
in abstracting diaries and making up 
accounts, work that is rarely within the 
province of the usual type of architect’s 
assistant, but which can well be under- 
taken by the confidential clerk. 

Probably we have said enough to 
prove that there is a fair opening for 
the special type of “ architect’s clerk” 
as distinguished from the assistant, and 
that if a proportion of those interested 
in building operations qualified for this 
position they would materially improve 
their chances of advancement, while the 
architect in practice would be to some 
extent relieved of the bugbear entitled 
“the newer responsibilities.”” 


eg 
“THE WOMAN IN THE 
CASE.” 


i have heard much lately of the 
contemplated attack on the 
profession of architecture by 
the educated woman. We, for 

our part, feel no inclination to discourage 

such an attempt. Indeed, the more 
really competent aspirants there are in 
any profession the more healthy is its 
condition ; it is only the dilettante and 
inefficient that lowers its status, and the 
woman who is prepared to bring the full 
force of her intelligence and ability to 
bear on the mastery of this art micht 
conceivably take rank as a competent 
exponent of it. We think the claim that 
the physical requirements of the active 
practice of architecture render the pro- 
fession unsuited to women hardly carries 
the weight that has sometimes been 
given to it, and, putting aside the ques- 
tion as to whether the modern tendency 
towards the suppression of sex differences 
is a good one, a question too wide to be 
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argued here, there seems little reason 
why architecture should not be as open 
as any other profession to both sexes. 

As matters are the woman has indeed 
exceptional opportunities for proving her 
ability. There is nothing to prevent her 
rom submitting a competitive design for 
a town hall or a hospital, and if it 
obtained the award, what a triumph!— 
and what purgatory for any unfortunate 
ublic body who might be so ill-advised 
as to put obstacles in the way of her 
carrying out her design ! 

However, the woman is as yet but 
eeling her ground, and has not so far 
attempted to make good so large a 
claim; she cautiously and ingeniously 
oints to the long experience she has had 
in the domestic sphere and to the 
robability that she is much better 
gualified than mere man to deal with 
he problems of the home. Very well, 
et us take her, for the moment, at her 
own valuation, and, a propos of this, 
imagine a short interview between the 
accomplished lady and a prospective 
client. 

Omitting the preliminary negotiations 
between Mr. Brown and Mrs. A., whom 
he has now decided shall design the house 
he and his wife propose to build, we will 
plunge straight into the middle of their 
first business discussion. 

Mr. B.: “ Now, by this schedule you 
will see the accommodation we think we 
should get for the 2,000/. we propose to 
spend: Two servants’-rooms, day and 
two night nurseries, with bathroom and 
nursery pantry attached. Our own bed- 
room with large dressing-room and bath- 
room en swite, two double guests’-rooms 
and two single ones, with one or two bath- 
rooms conveniently placed. Dining- 
room, drawing-room—large enough for 
dancing—billiard-room, top lighted. 
Pantry, which would also do for service- 
room, and a small servants’ sitting-room, 
with all the usual kitchen offices, spacious 
and not cramped ; the coal cellar to hold 
a truckload.” 
Mrs. A. : ‘“‘ Do you keep a motor?” 
Mr. B.: “ Oh, yes, a small run-about ! 
But still, we are thinking of a larger one. 
We should want a garage about 20 ft. by 
10 ft., and I should like a small workshop 
attached, as I amuse myself with a lathe 
and other little carpentering jobs.” , 
Mrs. A.: “ What was your idea of the 
sizes for dining-room, drawing-room, and 
entrance hall ? ” 
Mr. B.: “Well, our present dining- 
room is 20 ft. by 16 ft.; a little larger 
than this would do. But our drawing- 
room is only 17 ft. square; we should like 
our new one at least 10 ft. more each way. 
Of course, we should want a hall we could 
sit in comfortably.” 

Mrs. A. (after a pause): “ 3,000I. 
might just cover the cost of your house, 
but I doubtit. Icould promise that north 
or east of Lond on it could be built for 
3,5001.—only, of course, in a simple 
ashion.” 


Mr. B.: “Oh, but—oh, no! Jones said 
he thought—— You know Robinson’s 
Rou 1s quite as big, and he only gave 


2,8001., with three acres of ground. I 
lave to live in Surrey, and the eround I 
want will cost 8001.” - 
Mrs. (severely) : 
Robinson’s house. | 
rying to sell it?” 


) “T do know 
Did you know he is 
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Mr. B.: “Why on earth should he 
want to sell such a charming old house ? 
The Georgian front was just the kind of 
thing I was going to suggest for ours.” 

Mrs. “Yes, delightful, isn’t it ? 
But I met Mrs. R. in town the other day 
and heard all about their troubles. Did 
you know they had to spend 700/. when 
they went in?” 

Mr. B.: “‘ No; he only spoke of a little 
decoration.” 

Mrs. A.: “I fear he was not quite 
candid. But as Mrs. R. was not respon- 
sible for the purchase she was very much 
more explicit. The first snowstorm 
found out all the weak points in the roof, 
which, even after an expenditure of 1601. 
still gives trouble at times ; the servant~ 
wing had no dampcourse—a wicked way 
those old Georgians had ; and the garden, 
being clay, was often a swamp until tiey 
drained it; two bits of underpinning ran 
away with 90/., and altogether the first 
year was a troublous one. Then the 
osition of the house, so far from any- 
where, while ideal for the master and 
mistress, with their motor, is regarded in 
a very different light by the domestic 
staff. A servant can rarely be persuaded 
o stay for more than six months, and, as 
hey have to employ five as against 
hree at their old place, Mrs. R., with 
perhaps a little pardonable exaggeration, 
says that most of her time is occupied 
ooking for new maids. No wonder 
hey got the house for less than half what 
it must have cost!” 

Mr. B.: “Yes, I see. I suppose it is 
hardly fair to expect to get.a new house 
on quite that scale for the same money. 
Put, of course, as the site I have in view 
is within half a mile of the station we 
should not be in quite the same fix as the 
Robinsons.” 

Mrs. A.: “ Don’t be too sure. Didn’t 
you say that it was open common nearly 
all the way ?”’ 

Mr. B.: “Yes, and a large park 
beyond, so that we should be two miles 
from the village; but we do nearly all 
our shopping in town.” 

Mrs. A.: “ You must take the risk. 
After all, you cannot be expected to make 
your staff the sole consideration. By- 
the-bye, what number do you employ ? ” 

Mr. B.: “Cook, house-parlourmaid, 
and nurse, gardener two days a week. 
That would do, would it not ? 

Mrs. A.: “ Yes. I should have a poor 
opinion of my capacities if I could not 
devise a 2,000/. house to be run by this 
staff. But, of course, we have not yet 
settled whether the house you are going 
in for is to cost 2,0000. or 3,5001.” 

Mr. B.: “ Well, 2,5002. is the outside 
limit. I don’t know what we can cut 
out.” 

Mrs. A.: “If you will leave your 
schedule with me I will go carefully 
through it and make my suggestions.” 

Mr. B.: “Anyway, I suppose the 
billiard-room would have to go?” 

Mrs. A. : “We might get it in the roof, 
or make the hall big enough; but unless 
your wife is very keen on it she will 
probably say ‘ No’ to the latter scheme.” 

Mr. B.: “ Yes, I must talk that over 
with her.” 

We will drop the conversation at this 
point and leave it to our readers to decide 
how far such a discussion would indicate 
a special feminine faculty in the practice 
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of domestic design. The purely archi- 
tectural side of the question has been 
intentionally ignored, as it would be 
going over ground that has been 
traversed again and again. Whether the 
feminine mind possesses an imaginative 
faculty in the fine arts only needing the 
necessary education to develop it is a 
matter on which the evidence is too 
conflicting to justify a definite decision ; 
but as we have not enough really imagina- 
tive geniuses to undertake the work of 
providing comfortable homes for all who 
are prepared to build them this question 
may fairly be disregarded in considering 
the claims of women in domestic work. 

It has been argued that the woman 

who takes up a profession must of neces- 
sity do so in the same whole-hearted 
way as a man to the neglect of any 
domestic training, and that she would in 
that case be on exactly the same footing 
in regard to domestic experience, and 
therefore her claim to superior capacity 
in this respect would fall to the ground. 
f all our procedure were governed by 
strictly logical rules this argument is 
quite sound, as, given a man anda woman 
of equal ability, they must both, to 
achieve an equal degree of professional 
skill, devote the same proportion of their 
time to professional studies ; but as no two 
persons are of exactly equal ability, and 
as very few have no interests outside 
their professional work, the contention 
we have referred to is inconclusive. It is 
quite likely that the man is giving part of 
his energies to some civic duty or some 
favourite sport, and the woman may 
recognise to a similar extent the claims 
of domestic duties. Thus, we may yet 
see the domesticated woman practising 
as an architect. 


= 
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NOTES. 


Tue fourth Report of the 
Royal Commission on 
University Education in 
London deals with the question of housing 
London Universi In the opinion of 
the Commissioners it is essential that 
no scheme can be put forward unaccom- 
panied by a proposal to provide a site 
and buildings more convenient than those 
now occupied. Regarding the University 
as a great public institution it demands 
for its headquarters permanent buildings 
appropriate in design to its dignity and 
importance, and specially constructed 
for its purpose. The Imperial Institute 
does not fulfil these conditions and lies 
too far west; besides having never been 
associated with the University in the 
minds of the public, it possesses no digni- 
fied public hall such as the McKwan 
Hall, in Edinburgh, or the Whitworth 
Hall, in Manchester, nor has it suitable 
accommodation for the Senate, for 
Committees, the principals, and the nead- 
quarters’ staft. Neither does it provide 
for meetings of Convocation and the 
graduates and officers attending them. 
Th addition, accommodation is desirable 
for a Union Club house, headquarters 
for the Officers’ Training Corps, and 
rooms for professors, graduates, and 
students. The question as to whether a 
central library is desirable is left open, 
but in regard to this and provision for 
more advanced studies it is felt that 
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something beyond that provided in the 
various constituent institutions ought to 
find a place in the central buildings. 
Taking all these points into consideration, 
it is definitely recommended that imme- 
diate steps should be taken to find a suit- 
able site of sufficient size to allow a large 
measure of freedom in determining the 
nature of the building to be erected, and 
the production of the Report has been 
accelerated in view of the limited oppor- 
tunities for obtaining such a site in a 
central position. No particular district 
is indicated; possibly the Surrey side of 
the river might afford such a site as is 
foreshadowed in the report. 


\ Tur monument to the 
The Wellington Duke of Wellington will 
St Pa ent ™ shortly be completed by 
Cathedral. the erection of the bronze 
equestrian statue which 
Mr. John Tweed has sculptured from a 
model he prepared a few years ago, 
based upon Alfred Stevens's original 
sketch-model and pen-and-ink drawing 
preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. In our issue of May 28, 1910, 
we published illustrations of the monu- 
ment as it then appeared with the trial 
model in position and contrasted with 
this a sketch of the original design used 
by Mr. Rickards in his paper, when com- 
paring the more plastic treatment first 
intended by Stevens, which was subse- 
quently abandoned in favour of the less 
satisfactory one with its four pediments 
that we now see. Our number of January 
6, 1894, contains a view of the monument 
taken just after its removal, mainly at 
the instance of Lord Leighton, into the 
second bay of the nave arcade (north) 
from what is now the Chapel of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 


i Puans have been prepared 
The Guildhall },7 Mr, Sydney Perks, City 
Improvement Sranew pare b ads . 

Sehewne. urveyor, for rebuilding, 

at a computed cost of 

some 50,000/., the offices on the east 
side of Guildhall-yard, including the 

Trish Chamber’ (1825). The intention is 

to provide better accommodation, upon 

a site which extends as far as the 

“Quildhall” Tavern, by means of three 

galleries, each 70 ft. long, with several 

smaller rooms, for the Art Gallery in 
the upper floors of a new block to 
contain the Lord Mayor’s Court, Irish 

Chamber, and other business depart- 

ments. The entire scheme embraces 

the west side of the yard as well, where 
are now the Guildhall Justice Room 
and the offices of the Remembrancer and 
the City Solicitor above. The buildings 
on the east side occupy the sites of the 
collegiate church of St. Mary Magdalene 
and All Saints (north), and the adjoining 

Blackwell—more correctly Bakewell— 

Hall (south). With the Hall was 

incorporated the library—the first free 

library founded in England—which 

Richard Whittington’s executors built 

on the south side of the church. Rebuilt 

in or about 1588 and again, after the 

Great Fire, Bakewell Hall had a west 

fagade 105 ft. long, with a bold, over- 

hanging cornice and pediment supported 
by carved modillions. In 1820 the Hall 
gave place to the (old) Bankruptcy Court, 

designed by William Fowler. In 1823 

William Mountague, City Architect, built 
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the (old) King’s Bench (Lord Mayor's 
Court) and Common Pleas, the former 
taking the site of the Guildhall Chapel, 
between which and the Guildhall lay 
Cut-throat Alley (see a plan in the 
Builder of June 4, 1910). The chapel 
was built by the Frowyks as London 
College, and dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene and All Saints in 1299. It was 
rebuilt in 1451 as the Church or Colleye 
of Guildhall; it served latterly as a 
Court of Requests, 


Mr. Sypney Perks, who is 


Pea responsible for the resto- 
Problem, ation of Dance’s front on 


the north side of the court- 
yard, has set himself no easy problem in 
respect of the treatment of the east and 
west facades. The existing front has, 
of course, an historical interest, which 
excuses much that can hardly be regarded 
as admirable from any other pomt of 
view, and one would scarcely desire to 
see two more fagades of Dance’s “ Batty 
Langley ” Gothic. At the same time, 
some sort of harmony should run through 
and link up the three fagades, in order 
clearly to indicate that they belong to 
one and the same building. Perhaps this 
could best be done by keeping the general 
treatment on broad and simple lines, 
introducing an echo of Dance’s fanciful 
conception in terminal features at the 
south-east and south-west corners. We 
shall look forward with interest to the 
architect’s solution of this exceptionally 
difficult problem. 


Mr. Epw. Hamitton BELL 
writes to the Z%imes, in 
answer to the customary 
“outcry”? concerning the removal of 
works of art to the U.S.A., to point out 
that really from the point of view of 
civilisation as a whole it is perhaps a 
good thing, as they are so much more 
zealously guarded—and, we may add, 
displayed—in that country. He animad- 
verts on the management of Hertford 
House, instancing the wiring for _elec- 
tricity of the great chandeliers and the 
wanton exposure of the jasper perfume- 
bearer of Gouthiére, known as “La 
belle coupe.” And certainly it seems 
as though this and other objects of 
“virtu? might suitably be enclosed in 
airtight cases to guard them from too 
appreciative fingering and the corrosive 
eftects of our deplorable atmosphere. 


The Care of 


Art Treasures. 


< 


Our New Year’s issue 
will be, as usual, a special 
one, and it will be as 
attractive as its predecessors. Sugges- 
tions will be given for an “Imperial 
London,” supplementing to some extent 
the drawings published in our first 
number this year. The development of 
the Surrey side of the Thames will be a 
feature of the scheme. Otherwise the 
issue of January 5 will be important. 
With illustrations by Mr. Henry C. 
Brewer, Mr. W. Walcot, Mr. Adrian 
Berrington, and Mr. A. C. Conrade, the 
pictorial side will be well represented ; 
while reproductions of the work of Signor 
Angiolo Zanelli, the Italian sculptor, will 
give further interest to the beginning 
of our seventieth year. 


Our Next 


Issue. 
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Nottingham Architectural Society : 
The Law Relating to Building Schemes. 


A GENERAL meeting of this Society was held 
on Tuesday, December 12, at the rooms. Mr. 
L, Y. Harris was elected an Associate. 

Other business being disposed of, Mr. W. H. 
Taylor, Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. and Barrister-at-Law, read the 
following paper, entitled “‘ Some Notes on the 
Law Relating to Building Schemes ” :— 

“There are several factors at work at the 
present time which may eventually give an 
impetus to the development of land for building 
purposes, namely :— 

1, The Finance Acts of recent years. 

2. The Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909. 

3. The Garden City movement. 

In districts where the balance between supply 
and demand is favourable. 

And, although the second and third of these 
factors will doubtless tend towards the produc- 
tion of more comprehensive schemes in the 
future than have been projected in the past, 
owing to certain restrictions being removed 
which hitherto have retarded the work of 
development, yet I think architects and 
surveyors in whose hands the actual organisa- 
tion. of the work of development will lie may 
possibly be in some danger of overlooking the 
fact that notwithstanding that the conditions 
under which development will take place are 
changing, yet the law relating thereto is in many 
directions stationary, and more particularly 
on points which have a deterrent and hampering 
effect. 

The broad general principles of the law 
affecting development schemes are quite well 
known and understood. It is when one 
descends to individual cases that one not 
infrequently finds these general principles 
difficult to apply ; and also that they are often 
of a seemingly hampering and vexatious 
character, restricting the natural rights of the 
owner and circumscribing the range of the 
igners’ scope; and when one is confronted 
with such cases one is tempted to a feeling of 
outraged liberty, forgetting that what appears 
to be a hardship on the individual is generally 
for the benefit of the community. : 

I propose to put before you a few points in 
relation to development’ schemes and the 
erection of buildings which have often been a 
source of trouble to the architect in the past, 
and most of which will again and again turn up 
in the future, despite the trend in modern 
methods of development and building and in 
legislation relating thereto. ‘ 

One is apt to be so obsessed with the general 
lay-out of the work in hand as to overlook the 
small points which not infrequently render the 
whole scheme abortive, or at any rate involve 
an entire recasting after much work has been 
done and time spent. 

These points may be considered under three 
heads, viz. : 

1. Laying out new streets. 

2. Building lines. 

3. Air space. 


1.—Laying Out New Streets. 

Where land is brought into the market and 
laid out in plots for building purposes, it may 
or may not be necessary to form new roadways 
where never before the public had any right of 
passage, but it would be safe to say that in 
every case there ex on or adjoining some 
part of the land an existing roadway used by 
the public ; such roadway may be a “sgtreet,’? 
in the common meaning of the term, or a main 
turnpike road, a narrow country lane or even a 
mere occupation road ; and, generally speaking, 
any such road affords building frontage of 
which the owner is not slow to avail himself and 
is consequently looked upon as an advantage, 
when in fact it may turn out to be a source of 
trouble and expense, for when buildings come 
to be erected abutting on such old roadway, the 
owner and his architect are often confronted 
with an objection by the local authority to 
the intended use of the frontage on the score of 
turning the old roadway into a “new street,” 
which new street does not comply to the local 
regulations as to width and construction, ete. 

This question as to when an old roadw ay 
becomes a “new street” has given rise to a 
great deal of litigation, all of which seems to 
me to have ended with no satisfactory results, 
for one cannot even now say with any degree 
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of certainty when an old lane becomes a “ new 
street.” 

Barton v. Eccles Local Board was for a long 
time the leading case on the point, and seemed 
to establish the rule that an old highway 
airable by the inhabitants at large became 
‘new street” within the meaning of the 
Public Health Acts when buildings were erected 
along it ; so that where local by-laws required 
new streets to be 36 ft. wide, and building 
operations were commenced along a road, say, 
24 ft. wide, the owner must throw sufficient 
land into the road to make up the width to 
36 ft., and form and make up the added portion 
in accordance with local regulations ; but, in 
effect, this case left the question as one of fact 
to be decided in each instance by the local bench 
of magistrates. 

Fo ing this, in several cases magistrates 
convicted owners of not comply with the 
local by-laws, which convictions in some cases 
were quashed by the Divisional and Appellate 
Cour who sought to draw a distinction 
between cases where there were buildings on the 
opposite side of the roadway in question and 
where there were not. 

The case of Devonport Corporation v. Tozer 
appears to overrule the doctrine enunciated 
in Barton v. Eccles Local Board, and to 
decide that the ordinary by-laws as to new 
streets do not apply to the case of building 
operations along an existing highway where 
the latter is not interfered wi It should be 
noted, however, that this cannot be taken as 
settled, for this case was really decided against 
the Corporation because they had omitted to 
obtain the consent of the Attorney-General to 
the proceeding 

The case of Smith v. Chorley Rural District 
Council decided that where a local authority 
have honestly considered plans submitted to 
them and they have decided that the proposed 
works amount to laying-out a new street no 
action for a mandamus to compel them to 
alter their decision will lie. 

The result of this crop of litigation seems to 
be that where new buildings are being erected 
at the side of an old road repairable by the 
inhabitants at large, and there are no buildings 
on the opposite side, such building operations 
do not amount to laying-out a new street ; but 
that if there are already buildings on the 
opposite side, the reverse may be the case, 
though this has not been definitely settled. A 
building owner is, therefore, left somewhat at 
the mercy of the local authority, for if they 
decide that what he proposes to do amounts to 
laying-out a new street, and he is convinced it 
is not, his only course is to proceed and to allow 
the authority to take the first step towards 
what may prove to be an endless piece of 
litigation, or to fall in with their requirements. 

This is eminently a case where the surveyor 
to the authority could be consulted with advan- 
tage as to his views on the point, where there is 
any doubt, before much progress is made with 
a scheme, and so avoid waste of time and 
labour. 

Another by-law relating to new streets in 
force in most districts runs as follows :— 
“ Every person who shall construct a new street 
shall provide at one end, at least, of such street 
an entrance of a width equal to the width of 
such street, and open from the ground upwards.” 

To the “man in the street”? this by-law 
means that every new street must have at least 
one end abutting on some other roadway, and 
that the line of abutment must be of the full 
width of such new street. And yet this, which 
is to me a very plain by-law, has been the bone 
of contention between authorities and owners in 
several cases, the former having attempted, and 
not unsuccessfully, to put upon it a strained, 
and, to my mind, an utterly ridiculous meaning, 

The earliest leading case appears to be that of 
Hendon Local Board »v. Pounce—commonly 
known as Pounce’s Case—where the local board 
contended that by “entrance” was meant 

means of access,” and that the roadway on 
to which the new street joined must be also of 
the by-law width ; so that a new street could 
not be joined on to an old road or street unless 
the latter was of the width required by the 
bygler or was widened to comply with them. 
Unfortunately the judge in this cage adopted 
this view. 

Tt practically ties up the greater portion of 
land in country districts served by narrow lanes 
if the local authorities so will it. 

Fortunately few authorities appear to be 
taking up an unreasonable attitude on the 
point, and, in passing. I may remark that the 
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Corporation of this city have a similar by-law 
so worded that the absurdity does not arise. 

Taken in its liberal and proper meaning I do 
not suppose there is any reasonably-minded 
person who would object to it, but even then it 
may in some cases cause great hardship owing 
to the change in other requirements as to new 
streets. 

2.—Building Lines. 

The next point in conitxion with building 
schemes which almost every architect must run 
up against at some time or other, and which 
often requires very careful consideration, is 
the matter of the building line. 

In entirely new districts where no building 
has yet been done the building line may gener- 
ally be at the will of the designer, subject to 
compliance with any special local by-laws in 
force. But where buildings are already in 
existence the architect may find that the 
building line is already fixed for him, and that 
such line is in his case a particular nuisance, often 
restricting the general lay-out and sometimes 
rendering parcels of land more or less waste and 
valueless. 

Most of the cases which occur in this con- 
nexion arise under powers conferred upon 
Corporations or urban authorities to define the 
building line, or under the Public Health 
(Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888, which applies 
only to urban districts. 

With respect to the exercise of the former, 
any person aggrieved by the action of the 
authority is generally entitled to compensation, 
and, although in individual s the pr ibed 
building line may be obnoxious and detrimental 
to the owner, still he gets a solatium, whereas 
the powers conferred by the 1888 Act, especially 
where they are exercised in an arb 'y manner 
by the withholding of consent to the building 
line proposed by the owner for no apparent 
reason, may result in great inconvenience and 
loss to him; and should he seek to test the 
legality of the authority’s decision, he will 
probably learn to his sorrow the really peculiar 
interpretations which can be put upon the 
provisions of this Act. 

It is commonly thought that any question 
arising under this Act is one of fact to be deter- 
mined by the magisterial bench ; but when one 
comes to look into cases one finds some very 
puzzling results. 

One point is that the existing buildings and 
the new one must be “in the same street” 
within the meaning of the Act, and it has been 
held in Ravensthorpe Local Board v. Hinch- 
cliffe that for the frontage of two buildings to 
be in the same street they must be “in some 
degree of proximity.” 

This point came up for view in Warren »v. 
Mustard, where the justices decided that the 
two buildings were in the same street, and 
convicted, and on appeal the Divisional Court 
upheld their decision, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith 
saying that with regard to the “ question of 
the buildings being in the same street that was 
a matter of fact for the determination of the 
magistrates, and in this case they had deter- 
mined that the frontage formed by the line of 
cottages was in sufficient proximity, and what- 
ever he might think of their decision and how- 
ever much he might regret it and regret the 
hardship it might cause to Mr. Warren, the 
court must (please note the word) adopt it.” 

Compare this with the case of Leyton Local 
Board v. Causton, where the magistrates refused 
but the Divisional Court reversed 
mn. 


case it was decided as a fact, and 
being so decided was held not to be open to 
review, that the building did infringe the Act ; 
whereas in the second case, which would appear 
to all ordinary persons a clear case of infringe- 
ment, the magistrates decided as a fact that it 
was not, and then the High Court interfered 
with that finding. 

In connexion with the question of the building 
line, I should like to draw attention to a case 
recently reported in the Manchester Guardian, 
and also in the Builder, which touches the 
architect very closely—in fact, touches him in 
his tenderest part, viz., his pocket. 

Shortly, the facts were these. An architect 
was suing in the County Court for fees for 
preparing plans for the erection of some shops. 
He prepared the usual copies for depositing with 
the Corporation, who, after keeping them six 
weeks, intimated they could not pass them, 
as they intended widening the street by 15 ft. 
The defendant owner had seen the plans and 
had approved them. 

Owing to the decision of the Corporation as to 
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the widening the plans were rendered useless, 
and the defendant refused to pay for them, 
contending that the building line was one of the 
most important points an architect had to 
comply with, and that it was the architect’s duty 
to ascertain definitely where that line was 
before proceeding to draw the plans, and that 
if he neglected to do this he proceeded with the 
plans at his own risk; in the end the judge 
adopted this view. 

At first sight I was tempted to regard the 
result as unjust, but when it appeared that the 
architect knew beforehand that a widening was 
in contemplation but not definitely decided 
upon, my sense of injustice was lessened, as any 
careful man would have endeavoured to have 
arrived at a definite line with the Corporation 
before proceeding with the complete plans, and 
would have obtained his client’s instructions to 
negotiate, for which, of course, he could have 
claimed payment. 


3.—Air Space, 

Having suc fully negotiated the obstruc- 
tion known as the “ building line,” an architect 
may in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred fire 
away with his building without encountering 
further obstacles, but on the hundredth occasion 
may be unlucky enough to be caught in a trap 
with respect to air space. There is no necessity 
for me to detail the usual regulations as to air 
space about buildings, for they are pretty 
ightforward and seldom give rise to much 
ulty. Unfortunately, however, the man 
who first drafted this rule would appear to have 
belonged to the fraternity of those who believe 
the world is flat in the literal sense, and to have 
been unaware that buildings are at times erected 
on a hillside. 

Some yea 
of air spi 
a hil 


s ago I had to deal with the question 
in connexion with a building erected 
ide. The circumstances were 


as 


were submitted to the 
local authority, on which a level space of about 
7 ft. was to be excavated at the back, and then 
a retaining wall about 4 ft. high erected to 
uphold the garden. ‘The authority refused 
to pass the plans unless the hillside were 
excavated for 15 ft. from the back wall of the 
house, the latter being of such a height that 
an air space of 15 ft. wide was required by the 


ontention appeared ridiculous, and after 
considerable delay, filled up by argument with 
the Council’s surveyor, the Council eventually 
gave way, and I for a long time was under the 
impression that the Council were legally wrong 
in their contention. In 1907, however, the ¢ 
of Holroyd v. Healy’s Breweries was fought 
out, where the circumstances were somewhat 
similar, except that the back wall butted up to 
the hillside and that the building was a suite of 
offices. 

The magistrates 


sonvicted the owners of a 
breach of the by on appeal by a majo 
of the Court this decision was upheld. It is 
curious to note that all three judges described 
the result as ridiculous, Mr. Justice Darling 
remarking that as the by-law stood he did not 
see any use in the air space at the back, as a 
vy and ashpit might be erected on it, and 
» was nothing prohibiting these erections 
covering the whole space. 

I believe the constructions put wpon the by- 
law as to air space I have just described are not 
generally adopted on the one hand by the 
Councils, and on the other by owners, and I 
hope nothing I have said will incite anyone 
present to attempt to put such construction 
into practice.” 

A number of interesting points were brought 
up in the discussion, in which most of those 
present too part, and at the close Mr. Heazell 
proposed, and Mr. Gill seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Taylor for his instructive paper. 
Mr. Maylan supported this on behalf of the 
visitors, and also thanked the Society for their 
invitation. 
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WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 


Mr. Gilbert A. Ramsay has been appointed 
Director of the Art Gallery vice Mr. Charles 
Aitken who was recently appointed as Keeper 
of the National Gallery. of British Art, Mill- 
bank. Mr. Ramsay was a pupil of Mr. William 
Leiper, R.S.A., and of the Glasgow School 
oft Art. He was elected Master of the Junior 
Art Workers’ Guild, 1911-12. In 1910-11 he 
was assistant to Mr. Aitken, and acted as 
Director in 1911. 
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SHOREHAM COTTAGE, KENT. 


Tue design of the alterations and additions 
now being carried out has been influenced by 
the existing portion of the house, which was 
built in the latter part of the XVIIIth century, 
and is a good example of the quiet and unobtru- 
sive type of house of the period. 

The limitations of the site and the accom- 
modation required for the additions necessi- 
tated a practically square plan. All the 
reception-rooms and best bedrooms have been 
planned to face south-west, with an outlook 
over the small River Darenth (which runs 
through the grounds) and across to the neigh- 
bouring hills. k 

In order to keep the existing line of roof (a 
condition stipulated by the client) a large flat, 
carried out in reinforced concrete, is to be 
built, supported on 9 in. walls, and cantilevered 
over to hold the ends of the rafters of the tiled 
roof. 

The hall is to be panelled with some genuine 
old Jacobean panelling, the property of the 
client, while the corridor leading from hall to 

ing-room is to be carried out in a similar 
with a groined vaulted ceiling. The 
floor joists over the dining-room are to be of 
light oak moulded. All the mantelpieces have 
been designed by the architects in character 
with the house. 

The walls are of stock brick covered with 
1}-in. cement rendering, while the cornice is of 
wood painted white ; the tiles are partly taken 
from the old portion of the house which has 
been pulled down, and partly old hand-made 
sand-faced tiles. The exterior woodwork of 
the dormers, cupola, and windows is to be 
painted white. 

The general contractors are Messrs. Holliday 
& Greenwood, Ltd., of Brixton, the ferr 
concrete roof on the Indented Bar System ; 


electric lighting and plant by the Edmundson 
Electricity Corporation, Ltd.; heating by 
Messrs. Cannon & Co. ; strong-room fittings by 
the Bramah Lock Company; and lift by 


Messrs. Waygood. 


The architects are Messrs. Moscrop-Young & 
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THE ASTHETIC TREATMENT 
OF CONCRETE. 


Ar the seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Concrete Institute on June 7, inthe Lecture 
Hall, at Denison House, No. 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, S.W., Professor Beresford Pite read 


the following paper on “The Aisthetic Treatment 


ultimate artistic and architectural success in 
this material will be to eschew the process 
implied by the title of my paper. To this end, 
which is of course by way of preliminary canter, 
I would beg you to endeavour, first, to remain in 
practical ignorance as to the proper meaning 
of the word “ «sthetic ”°—this will not be 
difficult—and then to persuade you, if you 
possess a glimmering of its implication, together 
with a fuller comprehension of the almost 
limitless possibilities of constructive form 
attainable in reinforced concrete, that to relate 
so abstract a term as “ esthetic ” with anything 


like “ cone > by means of the process at 
once mental and physical, which is implied by 
the word “treatment,” had best be avoided, 
if it is at all possible under the circumstances 


in which you, as a constructor, may be placed. 

That artistic satisfaction and ultimately an 
architectural development’ upon settled prin- 
ciples wait upon the honest and direct expression 
of constructive purposes and forces should not 
need demonstration. The construction of any 
direct and serviceable machine or building 
may be beautifully achieved without invoking 
consciously, in the slightest degree, the operation 
which we call xsthetic treatment. 

Abundant illustrations have been offered of 
admirable accomplishments of difficult and 
novel constructive feats in reinforced concrete 
which are satisfactory without provoking 
artistic or critical consideration 

Such sensations of pleasure produced by 
mechanical skill are closely allied to the pre- 
sumed isthetics of beautiful design, though 
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unconsciously and nec 
academic standards or 
style. ss 
“Surely not far removed from the success of a 
gigantic reinforced concrete silo or culvert is 
that of the ancient fireproofing by means of a 
stone vault on a great scale of our En; ist 
cathedrals. A small and deeply interesting 
early example, to which zsthetic purpose 
cannot legitimately be imputed, is the plainly 
constructed Norman chapel of St. John in the 
Tower of London. The constructive steps thus 
attained are simple but pregnant developments 
‘of building skill, which developed without a 
break in four centuries into the elaborate 
esthetic treatment of the vault of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster. 

Tf it were possible we would gladly surrender 
the necessity of discussing the «sthetic treat- 
ment of concrete and rely upon the common 
practical sense, which is Philistine to the utter- 
most, and knows only art as the contents of 
picture-frame nd ‘pedestals. If reinforced 
concrete design could be left to the artistic is 
ance of engineers, rather than to their imitative 
incts, such a development of concrete 
design might come to us in as few generations 
as came through the masters of the mason’s 
throughout North Western Europe 

the four centuries which succeeded 
the Norman Conquest. 

But we do not live in the past, though upon it ; 
and are necessarily part of the world to which 
an architectural or wsthetic semblance has 
importance. Architecture in her styles is a 
rmonic treatment of form, and whether there 
able music in the expression of natural 
not, the note around us is contagious, 
and we cannot but echo it, parrot-like, until 
gifted with a mental perception of the meaning 
and purpose of the forms we repeat. To the 
architecture or esthetic treatment of concrete 
we must therefore give heed. 

For some considerable time the xsthetically 
minded have desired an original style of archi- 
tecture. They feel sure that those antiquarian 
reproductions which by so many are called 
ns incessantly fetter] true artistic inven- 


from all 
anons of architectural 


This longing it at once natural and unreason- 
able, because repeated features and ornaments 
do become tiresome, and because, do what we 
will, we cannot be otherwise than ourselves, 
and that is to say be original. 

To the jaded architectural imagination the 
advent of a novel system of construction in a 
practically new material suggests an oppor- 
tunity for that freshness of design which will 
fulfil the hope of seeing an original style spring 
into being. 

Welcome to the new constructional motive 
and material is at any rate secure amongst 
these progressive artists. Has not their 
opportunity at last come ? 

But the question immediately arises whether 
the provision of a new material and the appli- 
cation of novel methods of construction ar 
in themselves sufficient to produce origi 
wsthetic design, fresh in any refreshing sense, 
having attractiveness and elemental beanty. 

We will grant at once that the new building 
will be strictly true to its principles, and unmis- 
takably e: 
of reinforced concrete with unaffected realism. 
It shall be built in truth, but the problem 
remains to design it with beauty. Truth as 
to material, by which we have learnt to mean 
without imitativen: of any other material 
such as marble or brickwork, and truth as to 
the structure of its design, by the avoidance 
of unreal features of constructive import. 
Both may be present in all simplicity and sin- 
cerity, but if may be confidently prophesied 
that an esthetically affected and backward- 
looking generation will refuse to be satisfied 
with such unadorned veracities, and will 
repeatedly demand beauty until something 
sweet, with the taste of which it is thoroughly 
familiar, has been stirred into this simple fare, 
like sugar with mortar in winter to prevent 
freezi: 

This sweetness to the eye of the world is 


the subject for our present consideration. No 


artist can exist, and the architect as little as the 
musician, in any other character than that of 
a public nuisance who does not tune his har- 
monies for the public approval, and appreciate 
his unremunerated responsibility to the com- 
munity when building his personal imaginations 
for the public gaze and common weal. 

The architect, therefore, sets about his task 
of producing pleasantness of-aspect, and, guided 
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by an instructed instinct, he ‘collects ideas 
bee-like out of the material of precedents 
and motives in the world around him. This 
collecting, observation, and reproductive de: 
are closely connected, for variation of de 
is related to quality and quantity of observation 
almost though not quite always. 

But before we further consider the most 
ical aspect of the subjects for students 
namely, from what fields can these precedents 
and motives for the «sthetic treatment of so 
novel a construction as reinforced concrete be 
collected, we must briefly state a few conclusions 
which summarise the architectural principles 
involved. ‘The premise must be first made that 
over all building which assumes nobility or 
claims permanence the laws of the mistress 
art of architecture most assuredly hold. Unless 
these two qualities of high appeal and of 
endurance are sacrificed—and it cannot be that 
any concrete building need be at once mean and 
temporary—no exception can be pleaded to 
those laws or principles of architecture which 
are manifested as imperative from the Great 
Pyramid onwards through the building history 
of the world. 

This assertion of high aim, coupled with 
permanence, is perhaps the more ssary 
to-day to deliver us from the consideration of 
the fascinating and practical subject of exhi- 
bition buildings. It is difficult, extremely so, 
to judicially settle the claims of a great clas: 
of constructions purposely endowed by esthetic 
treatment with a wide popular appeal to con- 
sideration as works of architecture. This task 
cannot be enlarged wpon now—reasons for judg. 
ment on the White City are deferred—but the 
rule holds for all our constructive work that 
permanence is a vital quality to real architecture, 
and that ephemeral building aiming at merely 
pictorial or histrionic ends must justify itself 
on shallower grounds than permanent concrete 
building. 

l. There is no common artistic sense or 
experience which will enable the educated and 
cultivated world of to-day to accept the native 
and naked facts of a reinforced concrete 
building of ordinary purpose, such as a ware- 
house or office block, as anything else but 
barbarous, apart from some harmonious relation 
to and reflection of traditional architectural 
forms and proportions which by long usage and 
historic meaning have established themselves 
as alphabets and symbols of artistic expression 
in the building arts. 

Proportion in the abstract as good or bad 
is easy to talk about; it may be poetical, 
but is difficult to embody and unpractical. 
It would be idle—and this subject is a delightful 
corpus e for exemplification—to direct an 
architect that his reinforced concrete building 
must be simply true to its material and purpose, 
and rely only on good proportions for success 
and artis effect. There is a good deal of 
professional and critical cant to the tune of the 
sufficiency and pre-eminent importance of good 
proportion. Let us suggest a simply corrective 
question. What is the canon of proportion that 
the prescriber specifically has in his mind’s eye ? 
If it is an indefinite perceptive sense of fitness 
please apply it forthwith to this concrete case, 
wherein the height of every floor and practically 
the size and shape of every opening in the 
walls is settled by canons of use and practic- 
ability—whether warehouse, hospital ward, 
or mammoth residences. 

Queen Anne’s Gate Mansions, Westminster, 
may, with all due respect to its inhabitants, 
be as a sufficient example of proportion 
settled by practical canons without reliance 
on architectural style or ornaments. 

II. Therefore, in the absence of artistic 
power to educe beauty out of the utilitarian 
factors of reinforced concrete building, we are 
compelled to adopt and adapt those past 
architectural forms which have canons of 
proportion and have attained by long accept- 
ance a force of expression. These archi- 
tectural forms are of age-long growth and 
development, and though they come to us in 
stone amd brick, and therefore seem unsuitable 
and unreal if applied to a novel artificial 
material, we have none other with which to 
make that public appeal for sympathy which 
is the basis of the artistic sentiment. ~ 

To put it crudely, the classic forms of Greece 
ee came Gey oe oe 

aissa atments of Italy are, after all, 
the staple of the only possible architectural 
treatment of the reinforced concrete architec- 
ture to-day. 

Ii. A third brief conclusion is that the 
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application of colour, whether in simple tones 
or various patterns, to the surfaces of concrete 
buildings, though such treatment may be 
purely zesthetic, will not suffice as a satisfactory 
or as an architectural solution of the problem. 

The concrete mass necessarily has colour of 
some sort, whether perhaps the grey of a cement 
or the pink of an aggregate. This colour 
quality, which may be said to be native, may 
be modified for wsthetic purposes, but it really 
appertains to the texture of the building, and 
belongs to another branch of this subject. 
The propriety of securing an even consistency 
of tone or a clean contrast between applied 
cement dressings and the general surface of 
the wall is, however, to be mentioned here. 
The application of colour implies a direct intel- 
lectual exercise in wsthetics of considerable 
rang It also involves differences of colour 
mate though essentially between the red 
and white colour-wash bands of a sunlit Oriental 
front and the marble veneers of a medieval 
Venetian palace there is little difference of 
wsthetic treatment. Each method is obviously 
applicable to walls of any core, from Babylonian 
earth mounds to reinforced concrete partitions. 

The xsthetic treatment of concrete would 
soon be settled and its practitioners a ned 
positions in schools of painting and decorative 
art if a superficial treatment were sufficient. 
whether in economical distemper or costly 
marble and ceramics. Imagination will soon 
fly to the Baghdad markets for tile and to 
Byzantium for mosaic, and neither association 
nor scope will be lacking. 

But how in any scheme of superficial decora- 
tion shall we deal with the new problems 
of plastic form and design? Colour may be a 


a of architectural effect, those of 
proportion, of light and shade, of grouping, and 
of ornamental detail. 

IV. A fourth conclusion is that in texture 
alone, that is, in the quality of the surface, 
lies the ultimate differentiating quality of the 
esthetics of any building material, and espe- 
cially of ferro-concrete. The architectural 
elements of a style may all be simulated in 
stucco as if of stone,‘even to the reproduction 
of udo-constructive jointings and of such 
originally economic mason-craftiness as 
rustication. The vital «esthetic difference is 
that of the texture. The simulation may 
extend to the superficial elements, but when 
detected, as it inevitably will be, under the 
stress of natural forces, the esthetic value is 
sensibly lessened, and with the repulsion of 
artistic sense and sympathy condemnation 
follows. 

The texture of native materials has a special 
beauty ; that of artificial materials, as of brick- 
work acquired by craftsmanship, both of 
manufacture and of laying and bonding, also 
has intellectual interest. 

It is to this essential or native character in 
concrete that we must look for its expression of 
texture. Though there is a touching interest 
in the impress of the timbering on the concrete 
work of the Roman Emperors, modern fancy 
shuttering cannot be suggested, for there will 
be no lasting result from me: poradic impulses 
of ir nation. The creation of rusticated 
joints by sinking moulding fillets, or such 
like methods of creating a surface design, 
need not be even proposed, for texture is that 
element which is sol necessary to, and 
therefore indispensably connected with, a 
certain material, and by which you may identify 
and appra it. It applies not merely to the 
detailed description of smooth, joined, or rusti- 
cated treatment of a cement surface but to 
the character of the area, its extent, and the 
necessary absence or presence of jointings, 
and other evidences of construction. 2 

The influence of texture is mainly felt in the 
design and treatment of ornamental detail. 
The relation of material to design compels 
attention in such ornamental details which 
involve consideration of facility or difficulty of 
execution. A hard and intractable material 
naturally restrains the mouldings and carvings 
which are designed for execution in granite, 
while the surface of a pliant, easily -wrought 
brick or stone wall suggests enrichment and 
delicacy of moulding. 

sestiveness both of modelled or cast 
and enrichments in plaster is also 
nt character, and this difference is 


the texture. 
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Modifications of form in the drawing of detail 
owing to increased ductility of the material 
hould be welcomed and insisted upon as empha- 
ing a characteristic which it is foolish and 
timid to disguise. 

The absence of building up joints is alone 
sufficient to afford a fine speciality to concrete 
design. The jointing of stonework, originally 
a painful nec ity, as the ancient use of 
monoliths shows, has become an artistic 
resource of great value, artificially rusticated 
joints bearing evidence to this fact. The value 
to scale of such jointings is primary, but their 
relation to texture certainly not to be 
forgotten. 

In concrete we have now monolithic walls, 
and this is fact and texture at once. The other 
quality of scale, lost through the absence of 
jointing, will have to be recoyered by other 
architectural factors of detail. 

The summary of the brief conclusions that 
we have stated on this subject of unusual 
magnitude is negatively that : 

I. We have found no instinctive guidance 
towards an unbiassed and fresh originality 
in the xsthetic treatment of both a novel 
building material and principles of unusual 
application. 

II. That invocations of good proportion or 
of other abstract principles, though useful a: 
weapons of criticism, a milarly of no assist- 
ance in creating a system of design. 

III. That superficial colour treatments are 
insufficient for architectural expression, though 
valuable in assisting wsthetic effec 

IV. Positively that the texture of concrete 
surfaces modifies and imparts special character 
to any forms employed for architectural pur- 
posi 

Therefore, while modern considerations of 
utility and of novel constructional methods 
determine the proportions and may spon- 
taneously, or subconsciously, if this may be 
proposed, develop qualities which require an 
esthetic character, the only method by which 
definite progress in an architecture of concrete 
will be possible to us is by the scholarly and 
critical employment of the traditional plastic 
forms of architecture modified by and adapted 
to execution in concrete; and this is its esthetic 
treatment. 

We must, therefore, undertake a short 
review of the development of some of these 
traditional forms, and note the sources and 
purposes of their origination. 

Encouragement in our researches will await 
us. There are enough flowers in the world- 
wide garden of architecture for any collector 
of wxsthetic motive or effect. But to extend 
the field in any universal way is both needless 
and unwise. The’ flowers are around our fee 
familiar enough and offering ample mate! 
both for imaginative design and popular compre- 
hension. The current architectural detail of 
stone or brickwork which finds expression in 
spite of translation from native into artificial 
building mate s all we need if we will face 
the problem, really one of the perception of 
artistic adaptability and of refinement, of 


texture, that is of the essential relation of 
the material to the forms into which it is 
moulded. 


Egypt and Greece will furnish us w ith archi- 
tectures in stone the esthetic elements of which 
are derived indirectly and idealised from other 
materials. Rome will show us the application 
of merely architectural forms for esthetic 
purpo: while in the medieval building alone 
in stone and the kindred crafts shall we find 
x direct wsthetic development coinciding with 
constructive progress. 


Egypt. 
It is of singular interest that one of the 
earliest known architectures of the world, 


that of the Nile Valley, has in constructiv 
principle a reinforcement of a weak concrete 
walling. The original Egyptian dwellings were 
built of mud strengthened by a sy: ematic 
reed structure 

The sloping surface of the thin walls, the 
plaited reinforcements at the angles and at the 
crown of the wall exemplify in a crude form 
the principles upon which we depend in the 
design of reinforced concrete. 

Then the salient forms of this reed and mud 
architecture of between five and six thousand 
years ago in the course of generations cry tallised 
by means of painted representations into an 
idealised system of design having sacred 
associations and acquiring an wsthetic quality 
which was not present to its originators. 
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These forms are ultimately employed probably 
after more than a thousand years, frankly to 
condition the structure and decoration of that 
most opposite of building material., Egyptian 
anite, and under structural conditions and 
xy methods which are a subject of wonder and 
admiration to moderns. In the result of 
historic action the non. hetic reed and mud 
architecture becomes, in a material foreign to 
its constructive conditions, the standard and 
source of a grand architecural style. 

A translated future may thus await the un- 
abashed directness of non-wsthetic concrete 
building, an aspect of the subject excluded 
by our title, 


Greece. 

A similar transmogrification from a utili- 
tarian construction of wood into an xsthetic 
architecture of marble evolved itself in the 
pro: of Greek building art. The crude 
and practical modern post and lintel structure 
of the pre-Mycenean age, with its necessary 
framings, templates, and panels develop, when 
translated into the more enduring but les 
ductible marble, into the graceful order of 
column and entablature, having trigylphs and 
metopes, abacus and echinus. 

The inment of perfectly artistic crafts- 
manship spontaneously generated a sense of 
esthetic system in the age-long development 
of the Ionian and Dorian architecture of the 
Greek world seems to be evident. 


The original constructive system becomes 
idealised in Egyptian architecture, probably 


through the medium of painted representations 
of the original types, and in Greek building 
through the development of a singular and 
pure power of drawing—that is, of perception 
of abstract beauty in form. The original 
method grows crude and barbaric as the refined 
representation of it develops, and slowly the 
world becomes pc ed of definitely original 
types of architecture, both having this common 
element, that they are wsthetic treatments by 


translation into an alien material of an originally 
non-westhetic system of building. 
Rome. 
Rome seems sensibly nearer to us in her 


likeness to the general conditions of our own 
building life. Her genius is expressed in vast 
works of engineering skill, such as the great 
Therma, the Flavian Amphitheatre, and the 
Pantheon, It is, of course, to the point, though 
time does not permit for its thorough discussion, 
to instance the Roman tem of reinforced 
contruction of vatlts as containing and illus- 
trating the principles of a concrete architecture. 
The elucidation of the wsthetic quality from 
this architecture will illustrate the unconscious 
wstheticism of gigantic masses and of curved 
lines of great scale; this I would venture to 
define wholly as engineering. The conscious 
esthetic treatment—which we may assign to 
the artist—is in Roman work of a superficial 
and unrelated character, and upon the discern- 
ment of this the architectural critic exe 
his vivid and forked lightning. This super. 
ficial treatment consists in the non-functional 
application to the concrete building of foreign, 
to wit, a Grecian order of architectural expres 
sion. The relation, or want of it, between these 
esthetic treatments and the building, both as 
to mass and material, is exemplified with 
singular completeness by a state wedding- 
cake. The internal mass is of conerete, the 
external adornment of a white cementitious 
material, sweet to the taste, in which orna mental 
forms are created, often taking a direct archi- 
tectural and Roman semblance, Our title 
as a phrase e ly describes the result both 
of Roman architecture and of this confectionery 
as an ‘“ esthetic treatment of concrete.” 

The development of the Grecian method 
of covering wrought stonework with a thin 
coating of plaster into the system of plaster 
work decoration employed, originally for 
interior by the Romans, opened the way to 
the reproduction of architectural forms entirely 
divorced from constructive obligation ; and 
later on, through the Renaissance of Roman 
architecture in the XVth and XVIth centuries 
of our era, this became a popular and economical 
means of esthetic treatment. 

The Roman reliance on a foreign type of 
architectural ornament detached from its 
constructive purport may seem in the light of 
the ‘Seven Lamps” to be unworthy and vain, 
put it continues even to-day to dominate 

civilisation, and the entablature 
and typical capitals employed by 


cere: 


universal 
cornice 
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ancient Rome are still the ensigns of her archi- 
tectural empire among the northern barbarians 
throughout the colonies of their descendants 
and the world which learns from them, 

The alienation of material and construction 
from esthetic development and use is illustrated 
by these three national architectures of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome; in the first two by an 
iaealised looking backward to ancestral habits, 
and in the last only by a recognition, almost 
as unintelligent as it is unrefined, of the need 
of a popularising element which shall sweeten 
essential constructive utilitarianism—the con- 
fession of this need being both interesting and 
important to us and our subject. 


Gothic. 

The development in Gothic architecture of a 
purely constructive system of design in stone 
gradually and surely developed its own zsthetic 
quality. This truth in the last century de- 
manded a recognition denied to it during the 


generations of the Renaissance ar The 
attainment of architectural beauty in the 


medieval building crafts is a subject fraught 
with high importance to the modern con- 
structor. The simple ignorance of classic 
antiquity, and consequently the unaffected. 
confidence in themselyes which charact 
the Gothic builders, may also generally be said 
to sum up the relation of the civil engineer 
and designer of steel structures to-day to 
aesth . So long as these men are blind to 
the light of antique ar long, therefore, they 
are free from error, their ignorance is bliss, and 
the direct accomplishment of many utilitari 
purpo: by them has created a Gothic ar 
tecture in iron and steel as virile and pregnant 
with spontaneously esthetic effects as the early 
medieval constructions of stone vaults and 
flying abutments. If a sober ornamentation 
were possible, emphasising in metal, as the 
medixval masons did in stone, or the carpenters 
in half-timbered construction, their artistic 
pride in the craftsmanship of their material, 
these would be angels ; but they are men after 
all, and can afford us but little leading in our 
study of the future treatment of reinforced 
conerete. We have yet to attain that distant 
mount of vision from which the Forth Bridge, 
a gasometer, or a reinforced concrete silo will 
appear as works either of wsthetic value or 
intention. 

But in each of the medieval crafts as exercised 
by men of artistic sense trained only in the 
manipulation of one material we may find 
abundant instruction in the adaptation of 
accepted form to materials of varying texture. 
Long before any architectural grammar was 
established upon the orders the pointed Gcthic 
arch and incipient tracery of stonework provided 
the staple for the only decoration added to 
woodwork, as a multitude of English church 
doors and screens will show, and similarly 
buttresses, pinnacles, and spires, severally 
constructive features developed in stonework, 


create a forest of decorative fancies in the 
wooden canopies of choir stalls. Another 
remarkable adaptation of prototype design 


by texture is afforded by the ornamental 
plastered ceilings which attained such richness, 
artistic vigour, and naturaln in the later 
Elizabethan time, being developed from the 
elaborately ribbed pendant stone vaulting of the 
latest Tudor period ; a movement short enough 
to be covered by one long life. This wsthetic 
treatment of a plastered surface might suggest 
that we have arrived at some final illustration 
of the possible direction for concrete facades, 
but though yielding suggestions for ornamental 
freedom, I would point out that, like colour, 
it is a method of decoration which has esthetic 
qualities and charms under architectural con- 
ditions, such as fitting the panel or soffit of a 
room, and offers no substantial guidance 
for the establishment of a system of design. 
But this instance affords a valuable example 
of the influence of material on practical design 
in the resulting appreciation of the quality 
of the texture. 

It is in complete grasp of the esthe 
of any fine work of archit 
ment of satisfactory proportions by traditional 
standards, in its own movements towards a 
higher progressive originality in the design 
and employment of detail, in its essential 
relation to the purpo of the building which 
ib expresses, and its grasp of the higher qualities 
of monumental and poetic design that the 
pathway to an esthetic treatment of concrete 
lies. The newness ot constructive motive, the 
wide. possibilities of extent and achievement, 
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the freshness of opportunity in textural adapta- 
tion are all incentives of great value to the 
architect, but not one, two, or all the newer 
qualities will justity him in neglecting the 
pursuit of a higher analysis of the true develop- 
ments of architectural beauty or justify him 
in expecting that the path to glory in concrete 
architecture will be. gained by any shorter 
route than that of the most earnest application 
and appropriation of the message of all the 
great architecture of the past. Till this has been 
seriously and perhaps slowly undertaken the 
path of least resistance, of safety and modesty, 
has been, and still is, to mask the concrete 
quality by a surface treatment of stone or 
brickwork in which only those esthetic problems 
arise with which experience has qualified us 
yet to deal. The effervescence and haste 
to demonstrate the elastic possibilities of the 
new method and material of which many 
examples are proyided by our Continental 
confréres have interest and are characteristic, 
but I hope, and am sure, that the great and 
lasting future of the conerete architecture that 
is now taking root downwards amongst us 
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TIOUSE ar WOKING, 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Messrs. Marshall E. Walker, A.R.IL.B.A., & Arnold W. Harwood, Architects. 


will bear fruit of permanent c m, and that 
being our anticipation it ce vainly will embody 
and express a due appreciation of those great 
pr s the fruits of which are offered to us 
by the historic monuments of architectural art.” 


——_~>--—___ 


HOUSE AT WOKING. 


Tuts house was designed by Messrs. 
Marshall E. Walker, A.R.ILB.A., and Arnold 
Harwood. The walls are built hollow, and 
of red bricks of varying shades, with the 
corners of dark grey brick. The roof is of 
dark tiles of uneven surface, and the external 
woodwork is stained; the windows are fitted 
with iron casements. 

The front entrance leads through a small 
lobby into a square hall with panelled dado 
and angle fireplace in 2-in. grey bricks and 
basket fire. The drawing-room is 23 ft. 3 in. 
by 15 ft. 9 in., with a bay in addition over- 
looking a small stone-paved garden. A 
verandah, 12 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft., is approached 


from the drawing-room. The dining-room is 
18 ft. by 15 ft., with a large bay and ingle 
(the latter in 2-in. n addition ; 
the ceiling has dark-s and the 
woodwork is in oak. The offices 
planned and roomy, and a bac 
provided. On the first floor are 
rooms and a dres 


uircase is 
four bed- 
ing-room, the largest bed- 
room being 18 ft. by 15 ft. without the kay 


window; this bedroom has a_ specially- 
designed fireplace of Dutch bricks and tiles. 

On the second floor are three bedrooms, the 
largest 16 ft. by 13 ft., with box and cistern 
rooms. Most of the bedrooms have good hang- 
ing or store cupboard leading from them. 


Sa 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Amongst the most recent acquisitions are 
the bequests of a portrait in oils, by John 
Jackson, R.A., of Samuel Prout (1783-1852), 
water-colour painter, and a portrait in oils, by 
George Clint, A.R.A., of Thomas Goff Lupton 
(1791-1873), mezzotint engraver. 
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THE 
LONDON ARCHITECT’S 
PROCEDURE. 


Many a young architect, starting practice 
in London, must have felt that his training 
has left a gap in the knowledge required 
of him. He is presumably well equipped 
as regards his qualifications for designing 
and superintending the execution of his con- 
ceptions, but he has not, as a rule, had an 
opportunity of familiarising himself with 
the numerous questions of procedure that 
arise both before and during the carrying 
out of his work. It is with a view to 
supplying this deficiency that we have 
decided to give the following notes on London 
procedure with the District Surveyor. 


Responsibilities of Building Owners. 


Conditions under the various London 
Building Acts affecting the interests of 
building owners grow more complicated as 
time goes on and fresh legislation is 
enacted. Every London architect realises 
the necessity of keeping all such conditions 
clearly in mind, so as to leave no loop- 
hole for any suspicion of negligence on his 


part as a professional adviser. It is true 
that in the majority of cases the immediate 
legal responsibility attaches not. to the 


owner, but to the builder. But, apart from 
the fact that the builder’s responsibilities 
may, in the event of his bankruptcy, for 
instance, devolve upon the owner, cases are 
vare in which the expense consequent upon 
any infringement of the Acts can be fixed 
the builder; 


upon and there are many 
responsibilities attaching directly to an 
owner after his building is completed and 


in occupation. 


Acquiring a Building Site. 

Amongst various questions affecting the 
choice of a site are those arising under the 
Act of 1894. Before advising his client to 
acquire a site the architect will naturally 
consider what can be put upon it. He will 
ascertain if it is situate in a street formed 
after August 7, 1862, as affecting the height 
of his building, or if in a street formed after 
January 1, 1895, as affecting the position 
of the open space required at the rear; and 
with regard to these questions he will read 
especially sects. 41, 47, and 49. If there 
are old buildings existing on the site, he 
will probably prepare plans of these to be 
certified by the District Surveyor. 

Such plans need: not show the internal 
arrangements of the old buildings. It should 
be remembered that the District Surveyor’s 
certificate applies only to the extent of the 
buildings. . It. does not, for example, apply 
to the positions of windows; so that, in the 
matter of ancient lights, however valuable 
certified plans may be to establish the rights 
of a servient owner, they are of little use 
for purposes of a dominant owner. 

The right to rebuild to an old frontage 
line which is nearer than 20 ft. from the 
centre of the street must be maintained by 
means of certified plans; and, although this 
is not compulsory when the frontage is 
more than 20 ft, from the centre, the Dis- 
trict Surveyor’s certificate affords valuable 
evidence. 


Notice to District Surveyor. 

The notice: which the builder is required 
to serve upon the District Surveyor should 
first be perused, if not drawn up by the 
architect. Whether in the case of a new 
building or of alterations to an existing one 
the intended use of the building must be 
stated in the notice, otherwise the’ District 
Surveyor will not know how the rules of 
the Acts are applicable; and, although the 
architect may feel very sure of having com- 
plied with all rules, he should fix due 
responsibility upon the District Surveyor by 
making him fully cognisant of the facts of 
the case. 

A prudent architect will obtain from his 
client written instructions as to the intended 
use of the proposed buildir Sometimes the 


future use is dependent upon uncertain 
opportunities of letting or selling the 
proper and in such cases the building 


must be so designed that it may lawfully 
be used for any purpose for which it may be 
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required. --A building, for instance, that may 
be let either for purposes of wholesale or 
retail trade must be constructed as a ware- 
house, and must also have the open space at 
rear required for domestic buildings. In 
such cases the alternative user should he 
stated in the builder's notice to the District 
Surveyor. 

The importance of close attention to ali 
such questions as the above will be realised 
when it is remembered that an owner is 
liable to penalties if he allows his building 
to be used for purposes other than those 
for which it is legally adapted; and it is 
extremely desirable that, in the event of 
a prosecution, an offending owner should 
not be able to impute negligence to his 
architect. In the Act of 1894 rules for 
habitable rooms under sects. 45 and 70, 
rules for the separation between the trade 
and dwelling-house portions of a building 
under sect, 74 (2), rules as to conversion of 
buildings under sect. 211, and the various 
penalties provided under sect. 200 may be 
studied with advantage. 

Every building notice is 
evidence as against the builder of the nature 
of the proposed work ; but it is also evidence 
that the District Surveyor has been duly 
apprised of certain facts. In order, there- 
fore, to be prepared to prove service of such 
a notice the architect will insure its being 
sent by registered letter, and he will, of 
course, retain a copy of it. 


deemed to be 


Deposit of Plans with District Surveyor. 


In the case of the alteration or erection 
of a public building, plans showing the 
proposed construction are required to be 
deposited with the District Surveyor. They 
should accompany the building notice, and 
the latter should contain some reference to 
them, such as “erection of a public building 
to be used as a concert hall, in accordance 
with plans herewith sent,” etc. 

Except in the case of metal-framed build- 
ings plans of buildings other than gpublic 
are not required to accompany a notice, 
though there are cases where it is convenient 
to illustrate a notice by means of plans. 

With metal-framed—ausually steel-framed— 
buildings the architect should supply the 
plans and copies of calculations of loads 
and stresses which are required under the 
London: County Council (General ~Powers) 
Act, 1909, to be furnished to the District 
Surveyor. It will be observed that when 
notice is served in respect of the proposed. 
work a preliminary fee, equal to one-fifth 
of the whole fee chargeable, has to be paid. 
There is no difficulty in calculating the 
amount payable upon a new building. Upon 
additions or alterations, however, the amount 
has to be calculated upon the portion of the 
building structurally affecter, and this is a 
matter requiring the architect’s attention. 


Certificates by District Surveyor. 


A builder should not be authorised to cut 
away any chimney-breast in a party wall 
unless he can produce the District Surveyor’s 
certificate that this may be done without 
injury to any building. Such certificate may 
be of value in the event of complaints by 
adjoining owners of damage to their property, 
and the architect should therefore not allow 
such works to be done upon mere verbal 
permission of the District Surveyor. 

Upon the completion of any public build- 
ing or of any alterations to one, the architect 
should obtain the District Surveyor’s certifi- 
cate approving of the construction; and the 
owner should be warned that, in the absence 
of such certificate, the building cannot law- 
fully be used. His attention should be 
drawn to this rule under sect. 78 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, and to the 
penalties for its infraction provided in 
sect. 200 (11) (7). Of course, in the event 
of any dispute with the District Surveyor 
a certificate of approval might be obtained 
from the Tribunal of Appeal. 


Cases of Difference with the District 
Surveyor. 


Preliminary discussions with the District 
Surveyor upon proposed works are, of course, 
quite unofficial, but they are often of great 
assistance to an architect, who learns by 
them that in different districts different views 
upon some points prevail. It may happen 
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that the architect finds himself at’ variance 
with the District Surveyor about some par- 
ticular work which his client wishes carried 
out. Of course, it is possible to carry out 
the work in dispute, leaving the District 
Surveyor to take whatever proceedings he 
may think necessary. But a prudent archi- 
tect will hesitate to risk his client’s money 
by carrying out work which may have to 
be altered or taken down. The best course 
is for the architect to serve the District 
Surveyor with a separate notice, clearly 
specifying the intended work in question. 
On receipt of this the District Surveyor, if 
he objects, will serve upon the architect a 
notice of objection, which he could not do 
if the matter in dispute did not appear upon 
the face of the notice, but was only discove 
able from the plans. Within fourteen days 
after service of the notice of objection the 
architect may appeal to a magistrate to over- 
rule or confirm the decision of the District 
Surveyor. 

If any requirements of the District Sur- 
veyor with respect to steel-framed buildings 
seem to be unreasonable, an appeal to a 
magistrate may be made hin fourteen days 
from the Surveyor’s notice of such require- 
ments. 

When a structure is condemned by the 
District Surveyor as being dangerous, and 
the owner is served by the London County 
Council with a notice requiring him to take 
down or repair the structure, it may happen 
that he wishes to dispute the necessity of 
such requisition. When this is so he may, 
within seven days from receipt of the notice, 
write to the Council, requiring that the sub- 
ject. be referred to arbitration. It will 
rarely happen that an architect can advise 
his client to take this course, but he should 
warn him of his position before allowing 
the seven days to elapse. 


Altered Conditions in Buildings: District 
Surveyor to be Notified. 

Few building owners are aware of certain 
responsibilities attaching to them under the 
Building Acts in circumstances where few 
would think of consulting a professional 
adviser. 

Rules as to the uniting of buildings 
formerly contained in sect. 77 of the London 
Building Act,- 1894, were repealed and re- 
enacted with some modifications in the 
London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1908. Sect. 18 (3) provides that when 
buildings which have been united cease to 
be in one occupation the owner or owners 
shall forthwith give notice of this fact to 
the District Surveyor, and shall cause all 
openings made in walls for the purpose of 
uniting the buildings to be stopped up and 
all timber in the walls not in conformity 
with the Act to be removed. <A penalty of 
5l. attaches. to the infringement of these 
rules, but it may be further remarked that, 
should loss of life occur by access of fire 
through openings unlawfully remaining in a 
wall, a far heavier responsibility would rest 
with the building owner. 


Fees to District Surveyors. 

The fees payable by the builder to the 
District Surveyor upon completion of the 
work should, of course, be included in the 
contract sum, but the owner is legally liable 
to pay them in the builder’s default. Hence 
he might, in certain circumstances, pay them 
twice over; to avoid which contingency the 
architect should, before granting his final 
certificate, lemand production of the. Dis- 
trict Surveyor’s receipt. 


——_e-@-2—__—__ 


KING EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL, DELHI. 

The full amount, 33,3007., has been sub- 
scribed for the All-India Memorial at Delhi. 
Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., is appointed as 
sculptor of the equestrian statue, which will 
be erected on a site between the Alexandra 
Gate of the Fort and the Jumma Musjid. 

SIR WILLIAM Q. ORCHARDSON MEMORIAL, 

The memorial to the late Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson, R.A., will tonsist of a reproduc- 
tion of ‘the bust’ of the artist; which was 
sculptured by E. Onslow Ford, R-A. Mr. W. 
Reynolds-Stephens has been asked to mak 
design for a tablet to be set in the “ Art: 
Corner’ of the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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GENERAL NEWS, 


Professional Announcements. . 

Mr. Thomas Sladdin, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, of Salisbury, Rhodesia, has changed his 
ince 1910 to P.O. Box 103, Salisbury, 


a 


partnership between Mr. A. B. 
y itech and surveyor, Prudential- 
buildings, ; h, and Mr. E. Rake 
having nlved, Mr. Cogswell has 


commenced practice on his own account. 


Royal Academy of Arts. 
The Keepership rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. E. Crofts, R.A., has been filled 
by the election of Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A., 


Lecture Theatre, Royal Institution. 

An extensive scheme of improvement and 
decoration has been carried cut, ex impensis 
S mes Dewar. The scheme comprises the 
tution of mahogany for most of the 
painted deal work, a new plaster-moulded 
ceiling, the widening of the staircases, and 
additional electric lighting. The apartment 
is famed for its acoustical properties—Faraday 
said it was “almost perfect as a lecture-room.’’ 
It was constructed in 1800 from the plans and 


designs of Thomas Webster, Professor of 
Geology, University College, who was then 
employed by Joseph Banks and Count 


Romford as clerk of the works for adapting 
the premises in Albemarle-street_ for purposes 
of the Royal Institution. The Classic facade 
was added by L. Vulliamy forty years after- 
wards. 


Waterloo Terminus Improvements. 

On December 18 was opened to the public 
the new approach for vehicular traffic which 
forms part of the exten heme which is 
still in progress at the Waterloo terminus of 
the London and South-Western Railway. A 
broad and spacious roadway from Westminster 
Bridge-road supplants the old steep approach 
to the main line from York-road. The new 
road affords a direct access, with an easy 
gradient rate, to the platform level in front 
of the enlarged South Station. The former 
ascent from York-road is now closed, and all 
vehicles will leave the terminus by a spur- 
road to the Lower Marsh exit. The new road 
will ultimately be extended along the entire 
length of the station frontage now being made 
in Waterloo Bridge-road. 


Cope and Mitre for the Bishop of Chichester, 
he Bishop 
shioners in the diocese, 
made 


g design of green 
and gold leaves with red insets. The mitre 
and the clasp of the cope are richly jewelled 
with sapphires, garnets, topazes, amethysts, 
emeralds, and moonstones, re 


More Diaries. 

We have received from Messrs. Charles 
Letts & Co., Southwark Br: ge-buildings, 
S.E., a parcel of some of the many excellent 
diaries which they publish. The reputation 
of the firm for the v: ety and suitability of 
their productions is well established, and it 


is evident, judging from the dia before 
us, that Messrs. Letts can satisfy any ordi y 


—and often unusual—requirements in dia 
There are the kind of diaries with which most 
people are familiar, and in addition we notice 
the “Schoolboy’s Diary,”? which has met with 
general acceptance, many of the large public 
and other schools, we are informed, having 
their own editions. A similar diary, the 
« Schoolgirl’s,”® is issued for girls. Then there 
is the “ Boy Scout’s Diary,” a new issue for 
1912, and published under the direction of 
the Chief Scout; the “Gardener’s Diary?” is 
another new diary for 1912. . The firm’s diaries 
contains as usual the “Self-Opening Tablet,’ 
and also the 1,0007. insurance. This year the 
firm have made it possible for the public to 
negister the insurance coupon with the stationer 
at the time they buy the dia: 'Y; @ convenience 
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and saving of trouble which the ‘public will 
no doubt greatly appreciate. : 

The “City Diary and Almanack, 1912,” is 
a useful work of reference to the City man, for 
it constitutes-an up-to-date and reliable guide 
to the City in its many ramifications. It con- 
tains in particular a complete list of members 
of the Corporation; the names and add: eS 
of the Clerks of the Guilds; particulars of 
the City Churches; and full information as to 
the personnel of the various municipal and 
parochial organisations of the one square mile. 
The “Diary ’’ proper gives three days to a 
page, and is interleaved with blotting paper. 
The price is 1s. It is published at the City 
-ress Offices, 148 and 149, Aldersgate-street, 
i.C. 


The Post Office London Directory. 
The Post Office London Directory for 1912 
Directories, Ltd., 182-4, High 
W.C.) made its appearance as 
promptly as usual and as much up to date as 
any previous issue. ‘The remarkable accuracy 

such a stupendous work, and the pains- 
taking care which must be taken in its pro- 
duction, are the salient f: relating to a 
volume which may fairly be called indispens- 
able, and which, it is difficult to realise, our 
foretatk prior to some 113 years ago, were 
without the help of ; and while London remains 
what it is one cannot think of a time when 
the Directory will cease to be published. In 
addition to the well-known divisions of the 
streets, commercial, trade, and Court, there 
others containing legal, Parliamentary, 
1, postal, cler: and parochial, con- 

ance and banking information. The 
Directory, with London county suburbs, can 
be obtained in one or two volumes, and it 
includes two excellent maps. The London 
Directo: be had in the following 
forms :—Complete Edition, 3 Small 
Edition, 18s., containing the Official, 
mercial, C 
Banking ) 
Streets, 't, 5s.; Banking 
London Directory and the County 
Directory may be had, printed on fine paper, 
bound together in one volume, at the price of 
40s., or, printed on the usual paper, in two 
volumes, price 43s. 6d. 


——-~-—___ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


(Kelly’s 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner for Canada (Mr, 
R. Grigg) reports that the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Manitoba intend to obtain plans at 
once for new Government buildings at Winni- 
peg, estimated to cost over 2,000,000 dollars 
(about 411,0002.). It stated that the 
Minister of Public Works will invite sketch 
{ from prominent architects in the 
United Kingdom. Of these about five will be 
selected, and the competitors submitting them 
will be invited to make out full ifications 
and plans, from which a final choice will be 
made. The conditions may be seen at the 
office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
17, Victoria-street, S.W. ‘ 


ee 
BOOKS. 
Church Study. By M. M. P- (National 
Society’s Depository, W 4s.) 


Tuts book is intended for the school teacher 
and the amateur rather than for the architect 
and must be judged from that point of view. 
It deals with the building, its furniture, and 
its officers, and does so v ‘y thoroughly, ~ 

It is one of the most sati ry signs of 
the times that tea S are “more and 
more to. arouse the interest of their pupils in 
the world in which they live. Only by tea 
the children can we hope to raise the ar 
feeling of the nation. 
: im most modern teaching, the au P 
intends that the parish church should be iia 
aud if possible, lessons actually given on the 
spot. 

The book deals with the history of the officers 
and a of the church, as well ag with the 
architectural details. With the former we 
have no concern here, except to that the 
author i » tolerant, and historica, accurate. 

he book remarkably thorough, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with photos and drawings. 
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The latter are by Mr. John T. Lee, F.R.1.B.A. 
In the next edition we hope that ain defects 
will be remedied. Where illustrations of 

ildi E of buildings ven the 
name of the place should be mentioned. Where 
types of windows are shown this is not essential, 
though desirable, but drawings of church towers 
and a photo of a crypt lose greatly in interest 
when the name is not . Ilustrations are 
included of examples of later work, often 
neglected. Thus the fine view of the XVIIth- 
century oak gallery and the fine th 
pulpit at Whitby is especially interesting 
view of Rahere’s tomb at St. Bartholomow-the- 
Great is good, and should interest all London 

The author states that the legs of a Crusader 
are Cro 1, and does not make it clear that any 
great benefactor of the Church might have 
the same privilege accorded them. There i 
abundant evidence that many men who never 
went on a crusade are shown with their legs 
crossed. Often it will be found that he built 
or enlarged the church. 

The author mentions that in the reign of 
Edward VI, the Crown confiscated great numbers 
of chalices and patens, but does not state that 
Elizabeth ordered that these should be replaced. 
Though it is probably that the cost of replacing 
them had to be borne by the parish, yet it shows 
that the Queen had no sympathy with the 
plunde her predecessors. 
self from their 


stated, and when old the approximate date: 
In the drawi of lecterns, stained gl: etc., 
it is not alw easy for those who have not 
made a deep s of the subject to be sure 
whether the work is copied from old or new work. 
Of course, those who have studied these subjects 
much can tell at once, but it is not for them 
that the book is intended. 

In dealing with the church plat 
tion should have been n to the 
XVIth century pat chali 
which still exist. 
children will see them pre-Reformation ones 

The author points out that church towers 
were used for defence ; the following instance 
might have been given to help prove the state- 
ment. In 1010, after the disastrous rout of the 
East Angles, the Danes ravaged the countryside. 
At Balsham, Cambridgeshire, they slaughtered 
man, woman, and child. One man alone 


some atten- 
VIlth and 
and flagons 


ive some 
were 


yet they were strong enough to 
shelter to the inhabitants. The 
usually bent on plunder, and so 
light.” They had no heavy war engines to 
batter down the walls. 

The photo of the tower at Clymping, Sussex, 
showing one of these fortress towers, is 0! 
interest. 

The book is well arranged and accurate. 
It is based on modern methods of teaching, and 
should be of the greatest u: in spreading 
a real appreciation of architecture past and 
present. 


The Composition and Strength of Mortars 
By W. J. Drevin. (London: The Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Pp. 54, 


with forty-five diagrams and many sheets 
of tables, 5s. net.) 
Tuts is virtually Mr. Dibdin’s report on the 
series of experiments upon lime mortars which 


he w ssioned to make in 1907 by the 
Science Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., 
and forms a m valuable contribution to 
arcl 


ations made, over 1,700 in 
number, deal with the following subjects :— 

The tensile and compressive strengths of 
mortars when composed of white chalk, Dork- 
ing greystone, and blue lias limes mixed with 
five different aggregates in varying propor- 
tions. 

The adhesive properties of stock and Fletton 
bricks and of various aggregates. 

The composition and durability of ancient 
mortars. 

The experiments under the first of 
these heads were made one month, three 
months, twelve months, and two years after 
mixing, and it is interesting to notice that in 
many cases both tensile and compressive 
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engths sensibly depreciated between the 
last two tests, this depreciation being most 
marked in the case of poor mortars contain- 
ing too la: a proportion of aggregate, and 
being probably due to the loss of capillary 
attraction with the drying-out of the moisture. 
Another interesting result of the experiments 
is the refutation of the theory that in mortars 
of the same ingredients proportions of one 
to three may be depended upon to give the 
best results; as a rule, one to two proves 
strongest regards both tension and com- 
pression, and in one case has nearly three 
times the crushing strength of a similar mortar 
in the proportion of one to three. The selec- 
tion of the best variety of sand for a par- 
ticular matrix will, in many cases, be greatly 
facilitated by reference to the results of these 
t and the advantage or otherwise de- 
rived from the presence of clay is made clear 
in respect to the mortars tested. 

Exigencies of circumstances forbade the 
carrying out of the intended tests upon trass, 
but German Government engineers supplied 
the necessary information from the extensive 
experiments which have been made in that 
country, and a very interesting chapter on 
the subject is included, which clearly shows 
that exceedingly powerful mortars result from 
is material. 

m were applied to stock 
and five different aggre- 
gates, the lime used being uniform. The 
Flettons show greatly superior results in each 
test, their average adhesive strength being 
double that of the stocks. 

In examining ancient mortars, samples were 
obtained from various localities and of re- 
presentative periods, and the results of their 
analysis shows the weathering properties of 
iven mortar with greater certainty than 
careful laboratory experiments upon 
recently-made mortars an afford. The 
examination of these mortars strikingly con- 
firms the deduction already made that the 
one-to-three rule in mortar making is by no 
means a reliable one. 

One lesson among others this book must 
impress upon the minds of all who read it— 
the necessity for very careful reference to 
previou sis before the ingredients and pro- 


and Fletton bricks 


t 


portions of a mortar for important works are 


The wrong aggregate, or the 
proper aggregate in wrong proportion, may 
mean a mortar of very inferior quality to one 
just as easily obtainakle. 


specified. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Decoration of Chelsea Town Hall. 

Sir,—The first article in your issue of 
December 22 has a heading which led me to 
hope that at last a real “Scheme of Decora- 
tion’? was under consideration for a public 
hall. 

I find, however, on reading it that the 
article related solely to the subjects and treat- 
ment of pictorial panels, and throughout the 
article these only are referred to when “a 
controlling scheme’? is spoken of. 

Tt therefore seems worth while to point out 
that a ser: of quadrangular panels, even 
when occupied by masterly paintings, do not 
by themselves constitute the decoration of an 
interior. The most passing acquaintance with 
the decorative works of the great Italian 
painters would show that in no circum- 
stances could they think of dealing in this 
way with paintings intended to be decorative. 
They knew too well that detached pictures, 
however harmonious with ea other, do 
nothing for the building itself. They knew 
that if the pictures were to perform a 
“ decorative’ function their colours must not 
stop abruptly at the edge of a panel, but 
must be also used to express the architectural 
forms, and extend the harmony beyond the 
confines of the picture to the building itself 
of which it then became a part—possibly the 
most admirable part. 

No artist of note, from Giotto and his 
school onwards to Michelangelo, or even to 
Correggio and Pordenone, treated decoration as 
a question of separate pictures. The pictures 
were the most interesting and beautiful part 
of the decoration in which the accessory 
features played the important part of connect- 
ing them with the building which they helped 
to adorn. This is a fact which the painter 
of to-day seems to ignore. J. D. Cracr. 
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The Policy of the R.I.B.A. 
Srr,—With reference to my motion for 
sociates having equal representation on the 
Council to that of Fellows, I have postponed 
bringing it forward at the meeting at the 
Institute on January 8 next, inasmuch as the 
great pressure of other business at that meet- 
ing will prevent its proper discussion and 
adoption. 

I shall, 


however, bring this motion before 
the business meeting at the R.I.B.A. on 
March 4 next, when I still hope that all 
‘Associates interested in the subject will attend 
and support it 

Your correspondent “ Swallowit: 
letter published in your last week’s issue, is 
quite wrong when he says that I termed the 
Licentiates ‘‘no cla T have never used 
such an expression, neither have I ever referred 
to any “ back door’’ as a means of entrance to 
the Institute. I have always aimed for far 
higher ideals than this, nor do I think it 
advisable to talk about ar line of attack”? 
as he does; but we must all endea 
strengthen our forces and bind them together, 
and so obtain our just demands by constitu- 
tional and logical methods. 
Horace T. Bonner, A.R.I.B.A. 


Srr,—I have read with considerable interest 
ent letters of complaint by various 
ates, and from the tone of them and 
from the views expressed by many men in 
conversation it seems to me there is a deep 
rooted feeling of discontent which is not con- 
fined to Associates, and it is hoped that a 
members will attend the 
January 


8 and voice 


the Council in no uncer 
same time I wish to offer a protest a 
attitude of certain Associates; they seem to 
wish to join together with common complaint, 
excluding the Fellows. This dividing of class 
from class is not only regrettable, but it is 
quite unnecessary; the object in view 
same for Fellows and Associates—we w 
to preserve the status of the Institute and to 
defend it from attacks from without and 
within. F.R.I.B.A. 


Architectural Assistants and the Office 
of Works. 


Str,—Mr. Dudl 


Ward, as representing 
the First Commissioner, in his answer on the 
15th inst. to Mr. Noel Buxton in the House of 
Commons, when asked to “state the classes 
and the total number of architects employed 
in his Department,’ and ‘‘ what number of 


them-are Associates or Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects,’’ makes 
no mention of the class numbering forty 


termed “ Architectural Assistants,’’ of whom 
nineteen are Associates or Licentiates. 

This omission is all the more curious seeing 
that Mr. Dudley Ward had his attention 
drawn to this class very distinctly by Mr. 
Philip Snowden in the House of Commo 8 
recently as the 24th ult., and he then stated 
he would consider establishment for “a 
number of professional men engaged in the 
Office of Works termed ‘ Architectural Assist- 
ants,’ who po: their Board’s certificate 


of technical efficiency, some of them being 
members of the Royal Institute of Briti h 
Architects, Surveyors’ Institute, and allied 


societies.”’ And, more recently still (on the 


TES) 


7th inst.), he replied to Mr. Philip Snowden 
in the House that “the desires of each 
member of the ‘Architectural Assistants’ ” 
class should be ascertained, so that all of the 
class shall have the opportunity of being 
placed upon the established hi 

Of course, the reply under review was fur- 
nished by those in office under the First, Com- 
missioner, and upon whom he relies for all 
his facts, and the list thus supplied to him 
being incomplete, was incorrect, and, therefore, 
may we not assume that the cost of the staff 
in salaries, therein stated to be 3°34 per -cent., 
to be also equally incomplete, and, in fact, 
has been so stated to be, to the extent of 
another 3 per cent., by the President of the 
Royal itute of British Architects? 

Tre WHOLE TRUTH. 


The Statue of Achilles. 

Sm,—As Mr. E. Swinfen-Harris rightly 
remembers, the Achilles statue was standing 
before the Crimean War. The mistake arose 
from a confusion of military heroes, the statue 
having been erected to the Duke of Wellington 
in the year 1822. From a public advertise- 
ment soliciting subscriptions from the ladies of 
England towards erecting a monument to the 
Duke of Wellington one learns it was intended 
that this would take the form of “a facsimile 
of a statue by Phidias, representing Alexander 
the Great taming Bucephalus.” This was a 
trifle unfortunate, as Phidias must have been 
dead quite a hundred years before Alexander 
the Great saw the light. The Committee 
got out of the difficulty by putting the Duke’s 
head on the statue and introducing him to the 
public as Achilles. The author is unknown, 
but Westmacott stuck on the sword and shield. 
Tt was cast from cannon taken from the French, 
but when brought to the Park on June 18, 1822 
(the anniversary of Waterloo), it could not 
pass the gates, and about a month elapsed 
befo: it was properly placed. It was 
uncovered on July 14, and met with th sual 
outburst from the public; a certain celebrity- 
of the day going so far as to inform the shocked 
readers of the Morning Herald that “if his 
mother, who was a Neweastle woman, had 
caught any of her children looking at such an 
object she would have soundly whipped them.” 
What the ladies who subscribed for the statue 


thought may be better imagined than. 
described, for it is said that from the day it 
was uncovered the Wellington Drive was 
abandoned. 

Herserr 8 p;-A.R.1.B.A. 


Suburban Gardens. 

Srr,—As an artist who for some years has 
studied with much interest the question of the 
beautifying of the innumerable small and ugly 
suburban gardens the monotonous type of 
which exists in thousands I have been greatly 
encouraged by the many lettters of appreciation 
T have received of my book, ‘My Old World 
Garden and how I Made it in a London 
Suburb.” Since you were kind enough to 
notice it favourably on its publication last 
year many of the public have adopted my plan 
of reform in their small gardens, and I have 
just received a typical letter from a lady 
enclosing a photograph of her small town 
earden which she has reformed (last autumn) 
on these lines. One point strikes me—that 
were the garden-owner to consult an expert 
at the outset the result would undoubtedly be 
better still. 


G. Hinnyarp Swivsreap, R.1 


Garden in Bedford. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


is suggested by the pape 
Royal Institute of Br 3 
18th inst. on the ‘“ Newer Responsibilities of 
Architects.” 

A ond article, entitled “‘The Woman in 
the Case,” deals with the possibilitie of 
architecture as a profession for women (p- 36). 


In- “ Note columns (p. 767) will be 
found observations on: “The Guildhall 
Improvement Scheme ” ; “The Wellington 


Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral ” ; “* London 
University”; “The Care of Art Treasures 
“Our Next Issue.” 

A report of a meeting of the Nottingham 
Architectural Society appears on p. 768. 
‘A paper was read by Mr. W. H. Taylor entitled 
* Some Notes on the Law Relating to Building 
Schemes.” 

At a mecting of the Concrete Institute in 
June last Professor Beresford Pite read a paper 
on “The Aisthetic .Treatment of Concrete. 
The paper is printed in full on pp. 769-772. 

An article entitled “London Architects’ 
Procedure ” appears on p. 773. 

Book notices (p. 774), ate: “Chure) 
Study “Toe Composition and Strength of 
Mortars. 

In Correspondence columns (p. 7 will be 
found letters on: “ The Decoration of Chelsea 
Town Hall”; ‘ Architectural Assistants and 
the Office of Works”; ‘‘The Policy of the 
R.ILB.A.”; “The Statue of Achilles” 
“Suburban Gardens.” 


The monthly illustrated review of Engineer- 
ing (p. 777) contains: “The Sitter Viaduct, 
Switzerland”; “L.C.C. Regulations as to 
Reinforced Concrete Buildings”; ‘* Founda- 
tion Loads”; “Homogeneity of Beton” 
“Reinforced Concrete Bridge at Cork”; and 
«« Applying Cement Mortar by Compressed Air.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 784) contains : 
“ Facto: and Commercial Property Sale 
1911” The Employment of a Specialist ’ 
“The Budget and the Building Trade” ; 
“Edinburgh Master Builders’ Association” ; 
“ Projected New Buildings in the Provinces.” 

In “Legal Column ” (p. 787) will be found 
some remarks on “ Water Charg: 


—_--}-+—__—__- 
MEETINGS. 


Fripar, Decemper 29. 
Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the factory 
Otto Monsted, Ltd., margarine manu- 
at Southall, 3 p.m. 
Wepnespay, JANUARY 3. 

Institute of Builders (Koh-i-noor Ho 
A. W. Gattie on “How to Cheapen Transport,” with 
reference to the Building Trade. 4 p.m. 

i THURSDAY, JANUARY 

Junior Institution of Engineers—Presidential Address 
by Commendatore G, Marconi, on “E ing 
Considerations in Wireless T.légraphy,” has been 


postponed, 
——_--__. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Royal Academy Schools. 


AST week we illustrated the designs ci 


Mr. Binning and Mr. Bucknell, 
submitted in the Gold Medal ana 


Travelling Studentship Competition, 
and this week we reproduce the drawings of Mr. 
Adrian Berrington and Mr. John C. Rogers. 
The article in our issue of December 15 should be 
read in connexion with the work of these and 
other Royal Academy students. 

Since Mr. Berrington’s design for an “ Open- 
Air Bath,” drawn when he was a student of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, was repro- 
duced in the Builder (1906) his work has become 
familiar to our readers. design for a 
“ Loggia in a Public Garden ” obtained for him 
the Tiavelling Studentship (60/.) of the Royal 
Academy last year, and his sketches made 
during his tour in Scotland were much admired 
when shown recently in the Exhibition of 


Students’ drawings. His unsuccessful design 
for the Gold Medal, 1909—‘‘ A Nobleman’s 
Mansion ”—was illustrated in the Builder, 


April 14, 1911. 

Last year Mr. John C. Rogers obtained the 
Silver Medal for his Measured Drawings, ‘‘ The 
College at Westminster School”; these were 
illustrated in the Builder, May 19, 1911. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 28, 1861. 


Metropolitan Improvements Hopeless. 

Lone though it be since complaints have 
been made of the numerous straits and 
incongruities of the London thoroughfares, 
but little has been done to remedy the 
palpable evils which obstruc traffic. Grand 
things are prefigured, such as the stupendous 
sew. scheme and the embankment of the 
Thames; but great improvements might be 
made by only attending to small matte 
and important easements might be afforded. 
to the incessantly rolling multitude by only 
opening small 1 removing obstacles 
from the causeways of ancient intercom- 
munication. 

Tf alterations were turned t> improvements 
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in the old thoroughfares—to abatir 
nuisances where they exist, to widening 
the choked gorges of such routes as Holborn, 
Chancery-lane, the Strand, clearing an 
opening northward, from Clement’s Danes, 
by Russell-square, to Hampstead-road ; 
striking out a leading line from London- 
bridge, on the south side, to Westminster 
giving vent to all the intermediate bridges) ; 
then Londoners would acknowledge that 
some real regard was shown for improvements. 
and that the expense of the Board of Wor! 
was not wholly thrown away. 

The localities susceptible of improvement 
within a City range of 50 square miles are 
very numerous; the means for amendment 
ave without stint: the requirements should 
not then be thought beneath the care of a 
minister who could easily find a modern 
Aimilius to illustrate the office of Audile. 


iid edith aol 


R.A. Schools, 1911: Design for the Gold Medal, by Mr. Adrian Berrington. 
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Sitter Viaduct : Erection of Girder Span. 


THE SITTER VIADUCT, SWITZERLAND.—II. 


Timber Construction Tower. 


S the girder span, described in our 
previous article, had to be erected at 
= the height of 98 metres above the 
bed of the river during the con- 
ruction of the masonry piers, continuous 
asing could not be used economically ; 
ither was it economically practicable to 
st staging for half the span and to complete 
work by building out on the cantilever 
nciple. After having considered various 
ternatives, Messrs. Theodore Bell & Co. 
cided to build the large construction tower 
which drawings are given on page 778, and 
om this to erect the steelwork in the form 
a' double-armed cantilever, as represented 
J0ve. 
The tower is a noteworthy example of timbe: 
ork, 97 metres high, and, including contractor 
ant and appliances, weighed 2,500 tons. 
s the wind pressure, taken at 150 kilograms 
rT square metre, involved a maximum force 
400 tons it was necessary to inquire very 
refully into the stability of the structure. 
Timber was adopted instead of steel, for the 
ason that the material could afterwards 
- utilised more readily in other works. But 
e designers had to encounter the difficulty 
at no prec records were available. i 


r 


8 
h unprecedented dimensions, and, besides, 
s very important to keep to the minimum 
| movements of the working platform, in 
der that the erection of the steelwork could 
conducted with the required degree of 
ecision. 
With the laudable desire of leaving nothing 
chance, the firm constructed large models 
the principal elements and tested them under 
‘draulic pressure. This investigation furnished 
teresting data on the deformation and the 
nits of resistance of the framework, and 
ym the results so gained were deduced the 
ndamental data of the calculations for the 
wer. 


[Continued from page 578. | 


Briefly described, the work comprises a 
tower 74°80 metres high, surmounted by an 
enlarged head, carrying at the height of 98 
metres a working platform equipped with a 
travelling crane and other machinery. The 
eight main uprights of the tower were securely 
anchored into masonry foundatio: four of 
which were in the bed of the river. As 
an additional precaution, the summit of the 
tower was guyed by eight 30-millimetre cables 
anchored to the foundation of the viaduct 
piers. 

The construction of the tower required 
3,500 cubic metres of timber, 42 tons of 
bolts, and 7°6 tons of steel plate in the form 
of washers. 

At the base of the tower was a platform, 30 
by 23 metres, for assembling steelwork and 
where a lift was installed for raising material 
to the upper working platform and a second 
lift for men employed. One lift with the 
vertical height of 98 metres was capable of 
hoisting a load of 12 tons, and the other, 
with the vertical height of 78 metres, was 
capable of conveying ten to twelve men. The 
upper and lower platforms were in telephonic 
communication. 

In order to guard against fire risks the tower 
was provided throughout with water pipes and 
numerous hydrants, and was watched during 
the night. 


Erection of Steelwork. 


The first operation was the assembla; 
of the middle portion of the span, the lower 
members of which rested on cast-iron sand 
boxes. Upon the upper booms a travelling 
crane, weighing 80 tons was erected. This 
crane, with the horizontal overhang of 36 
metres, was moved forward as the work of 
building out the cantilever arms advanced, 
its weight being counterbalanced by steel 
bars stacked at the opposite end of the work. 

Thanks to the sand boxes employed by the 
contractors, the ends of the girder span could 


readily be adjusted as necessary, and they 
were particularly useful when the span had 
been completed and only required to be lowered 
upon the supports, one of which was 2 metres 
higher than the other. The four sand boxes 
with the effective height of 1 metre gave full 
latitude for this regulation. The only precau- 
tions requisite were to keep the sand thoroughly 
dry and the two parts of each box well Iubri- 
cated, so as to facilitate their movement when 
sand was allowed to flow out for lowering the 
span, 

The ends of the girders rest upon four 
enormous granite seats, each weighing 13,500 
kilograms 

The total cost of the viaduct, 
been in service for several months, was 1 
franes, representing 78 francs per square metre 
of surface. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Theodore Bell & 
Co. for the photograph reproduced above. 


L.C.C. REGULATIONS FOR 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS. 


Ty pursuance of the powers conferred by 
Parliament in 1909, the London County Council 
are about to make regulations with respect to 
the construction of buildings wholly or partly 
of reinforced concrete, and with respect to the 
use and composition of reinforced concrete 
in such construction. 

At present the position of the matter is that 
the Building Acts Committee have prepared 
a draft code, embodying some of the alterations 
proposed by the Survey Institution, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the Concrete 
Institute. This amended draft was brought 
before the Council on November 13 last, but 
was not then passed. 
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(From Génie Civil.) 


After having come before the Council again 
for approval, the proposed regulations will have 
to be sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board and the four institutions mentioned 
above will have a second opportunity of 
putting forward any amendments they may 
consider to be necessary. 

Unlike the purely optional recommendations 
of the Royal Institute of British Archite: 
Committee, the London County Council regula- 
tions will be rigidly enforced by law, for by 
the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act of 1909 they will become equivalent to an 
Act of Parliament. 

Hence it is of the utmost importance to 
architects, building contractors, and the public 
that the nature and effect of the regulations 
should be very carefully examined and con- 
sidered before the new code is brought 
before the Local Government Board for 
sanction. 

Experience shows, especially at the present 
time, that it is not ways an easy thing to 
make laws; but it shows that the amendment 
of existing laws is very much more difficult. 

Two examples of the second case will serve 
our purpose. One is that of the unfortunate 
and shor nted law which forbade any 
mechanically-propelled vehicle to be driven on 
the public highway at more than walking 
pace and without the attendance of a man in 
front waving a red flag to warn the public 
of possible disaster. For a generation this 
absurd law was in force, much to the delight 
of foreign nations and the injury of British 
industry. et 

The other example is that of the Buildir 
Regulations made at the instance of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and perpetuated 
almost without alteration by the London 
Building Act of 1894, an enactment which has 
continued its baleful influence by prohibiting 
improved methods of building, until the 


present year, and still bars the way of reinforced 
concrete construction. 

sredit is due to the London County 
Council for their various efforts to remove 
obsolete and vexatious restr and for 
their obvious desire to place stee me and 
reinforced concrete building construction upon 
a sound and reasonable basis. 

So far as the latter method is concerned, 
it is particularly desirable that the draft regula- 
tions now awaiting approval should be of 
scope sufficiently wide to permit the introduction 
of improved materials and improved methods 
without involving the tedious delays invariably 
accompanying any effort to amend existing 
laws and regulations. 5 

As we show later, there are some clauses in 
the new regulations proposed by the County 
Council which indicate an undesirable lack of 
foresight and elasticity, and we hope that the 
instances mentioned will receive attention not 
only by the technical advisers of the Council, 
but also by the professional societies cited in 
the Act. 

In the subjoined notes we follow the order of 
the draft regulations as printed for consideration 
by the County Council. 


Part I—General. 

The definition of reinforced concrete in 
paragraph (1) states that the reinforcing metal 
shall 

“(a) Be 
tensile str 


ifficient to take up all the direct 


ist in the r 
i in the 
ary.” 
hould be amended by om: 
the word “ direct,” for direct tensile ads 
rarely contemplated in reinforced concrete 
design, and the Council should provide for 
all tensile stresses, and not merely one very 
unusual variety, to be taken up .by the 


ance to shear ; 
ance to compression 


where nec 
Line (a) 
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reinforcement. Our amendment would make 
the definition cover tensile stres: due to 
direct pull, to flexure, and to the combination 
of flexure and shear. 

Line (b) suggests that the Council have fallen 
into the common error of confusing shear with 
tension on diagonal planes in beams. Whether 
they have done so or not is not perfectly 
clear. 
Par 


resisting materials This paragraph appea 
to have been transferred from the regulatio 
for stecl-frame buildi 
lated that the construc 
of fire-resisting materials,” the phras 
clearly forbidding the use of structural | 
or reinforcing steel in floors, staircases, staircase 
walls, and their supports. This cannot be 
intended, and the paragraph ought to be worded 
properly so as to convey the true meaning cf 
the Council. Why not simply say that the 
structural details in question shall be of fire- 
resisting construction ? 


ion shall be “thro 


Part II.—Data. 


graphs applying to floor and roof 
r to those in the regulations for 
steel-frame buildings and require no comment, 
and the same remark applies to the paragraphs 
concerning wind pressure, but in paragraphs 
(19) to (46) we have various rules affecting 
computations for reinforced concrete tures. 

Weights.—An opportune reminder is gi : 
the effect that the dead weight of mate 
must not be forgotten, the weight of reinfo 
concrete being stated at the reasonable average 
of 150 lb. per square foot. 

Ratio of Span to Depth of a Beam.—Vhree para- 
graphs under this head amount to the somewhat 
ineffective stipulation that the ratio shall not 
exceed 24, but may exceed that value if the 
calculated deflection is less than zi, of the 
span, Since the limitation of the ratio cannot 
in itself assume stiffness, it would be better to 
omit the point and to adopt instead a minimum 
proportionate deflection in terms of the 
span. 

Bending Moments.—A  clearly-expressed 
statement of formule for the bending moments 
of beams under different load and other con- 
ditions will be found very convenient to all 
making use of the regulations. Another 
excellent feature is constituted by the simple 
and reasonable rules proposed for computing 
the bending moments in slabs differently 
reinforced and supported or fixed. The treat- 
ment of this section is far more practical and 
helpful in every way than the corresponding 
recommendations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architeets’ Report. 

As an instance we may point out that while 
the latter says the bending moments in slabs 
are not to be taken dt less than W1/12, unless 
determined by exact calculation, the London 
County Council regulations allow values up to 
1/24, according to circumstances. 

We do not overlook the fact that the rules 
given are necessarily quite empirical, for the 
simple reason that there is no reliable the 
for the calculation of bending moments in 
reinforced concrete slabs, supported or fixed 
along all the ed. 

Working Stress This is an important 
section, the values applying to all structural 
members, with the exceptions provided for 
under the subsequent head of pillars. The 
working stresses allowed are as given in the 
tables which appear in full on the next page. 

There are several points in these demanding 
comment. First, by “Dir compressi 
stress ’’ we presume the reader is to unde: 
what the word “direct” actually means, 
namely, the stress due to a direct push, and 
not what the same word is wrongly used to 
denote in Part I., line (a), in connexion with 
tensile stress. 

Second, the expression ‘‘ Extreme fibre stress ” 
is loose, and should read extreme fibre stress in 


The par 
loads are simil: 


d, the shearing stress of 60 Ib. per square 
inch is absurdly low for simple shear, since it is 
now well known that concrete is quite capable 
of withstanding shearing intensity up 
to about half the permis king stress in 
compression. But shearing stress is usually 
taken as the measure of indeterminable tensi 
stress on diagonal planes, and the 
we have previously stated, that it is not safe 
to allow more than 25-30 lb. per square inch, 
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Cement. 
il 


Stresses on Concrete. 


Proportion by Volume. 


Sand. Cement.) Sand, | ,7oarse, 
2 5 


1 re 3 


| 
Stress in pounds per square inch. Stress in pounds per square inch, 


Direct compr 
xtreme fibre s 
nal stress between con 
x stress on plane se 


Stresses on Mild Steel Complyi 


m = modular 
per 


Direct compressive stress = mc, where 
working compressive stress (in pounds 
surrounding the steel .. 


square 


Direct tensile stress on mild steel in longitudinal members 


ensile stress in web-reinforcement ... 


Sheari ress on mild steel 


expressed in terms of shearing as the 
working str for diagonal tension. A still 
safer and more logical provision is to allow 
nothing for the tensile resistance of the concrete 
by demanding that the calculated shearing 
stress (representing tension on diagonal plane 
shall be taken up by suitable web reinforce- 
ment. 


stress, 


is to cover both lon 
rension by inserting the requisite word 

Fourth, it is not made clear whether the 
stress for mild steel denoted by the expression, 

Direct compressive stress me,” is intended 
to apply solely to pillars and struts or to pillars 
and struts and beams, the uncertainty being due 
fo the previously-mentioned misunderstanding 
on the part of the Council as to the proper use 
of the word “ direct.” 

So far as pillars and struts are concerned, the 
values given by mc would be in accord with the 
lastic theory as accepted by many authorities 
in all parts of the world. But the values will not 
upply to the compressive stress c, on steel in 
beams until they have been qualified by a 
factor representing the relative. levels of the 
neutral axis and the axis of the steel employed 
compressive reinforcement; or unless the 
value for ¢ has previously been qualified in a 
milar manner. For example, assuming the 
axis of the steel to be coincident with the 
compressed surface of the concrete, we should 
have =me x1; while, assuming the axis 
of the steel to be coincident with the neutral 
axis, we should have: c, = me x O. 

Fifth, the limitation of tensile stress in web 
reinforcement to 12,000 Ib. per square inch is a 
matter requiring explanation in view of the 
admitted capacity of mild steel to withstand 
the safe working stress of 17,000 Ib. per square 
inch. If proper methods of calculation are 
adopted there is absolutely no justification for 
this anomalous rest ion. 


In paragraphs (36) to (38), following the 
tables, there is further uncertainty following the 
ambiguous use of the word “ direct.” It is very 


lesirable for this to be cleared up. 

Grip Length—With the exception of the 
points stated below, this section is judicious, 
particularly in requiring that ‘“‘ additional 
security shall be provided by fish-tailing the 
snds of the bars or by bending the ends of the 
bars into a J form or by mechanical bond. 

The points against which an emphatic protest 


must be entered occur in the following 
sentences :— 
“In the of a bar having mechanical 


bond the least diameter of the bar may be 
measured from outside to outside of the 
ans » projections, provided— 

(a) That the transverse projections are not 
urther apart centre to centre than tw the 


aormal diameter of the bar ; 

(6) That the height of such projections above 
he normal surface of the bar shall be at least 
in. on all bars exceeding 4 in. in diameter, 
nd =; in. on all bars not exceeding 4 in. in 
liameter.” 

While (a) limits the spacing of projections, 
t does not say whether the limits are to be 
vpplied longitudinally or transversely, or both 
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longitudinally and transversely. Assuming the 
last alternative to be a correct interpretation, 
it would be quite open for anyone to employ a 
circular bar with three continuous ribs of any 
desired thickness projecting from the main 
body of the bar, and if the bar were of 2 in. 
diameter the ribs could be made according 
to (b) to project to any distance exceeding 
5 in. Thus, taking the case of a 3-in. diameter 
bar with three ribs 1; in. thick each, projecting 
+ in from the body of the bar, the lea 
diameter according to (a) could be measured 
at 13 in. We cannot see why the regulations 
should suggest so misleading a method of 
measurement. It serves no useful purpose 
and can only lead to confusion. 

Moreover, the case we have assumed of a very 
undesirable kind of bar, complying with the 
terms of paragraphs (a) and (6), shows that, 
in addition to specifying minimum heights 
of projections, the regulations should also state 
minimum thicknesses and’ maximum heights 
for projections. They should also make clear 
the meaning of paragraph (a) and denote the 
main body of the bar by words more expressive 


than the somewhat inappropriate word 
““normal.”’ 
Modular Ratio.—In this section the ratio 


(m) of the elastic modulus of steel to the elast 
modulus of concrete is arbitrarily specified. at 
the value of 15, on the assumptions that the 
elastic modulus for all kinds of steel will always 
be approximately 30,000,000 Ib. per square inch, 
and that the elastic modulus for all varieties 
of concrete will alwa: be approximately 
2,000,000 Ib. per square inch. 

There is no doubt whatever that for mild 
steel complying with the British Standard 
Specification, and for concrete made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the proposed regu- 
lations, the value m 15 is a very fair average. 
But in view of the 5 that the alteration of 
existing laws is a very difficult and tedious 
operation, we should like to have some provision 
for altering the arbitrary ratio, m = 15, to 
suit any special qualities of steel that may her 
after be introduced, and to comply with any 
well-authenticated data that may be forth- 
coming to justify the acceptance of higher or 
lower values for the elastic modulus of ordinary 
or special qualities of concrete. By reserving 
power to exercise a little elasticity the Council 
will be able to avoid possible harm to an 
important branch of building construction, and 
will be placed in the position of being able to 
keep their regulations up to date in respect of 
this far-reaching ratio, to which the value now 
assigned with general consent is nothing more 
than an approximation, sometimes far below 
and sometimes far above the value obtaining in 
actual practice, 


Part III._—Beams. 


Paragraphs (48) and (49), demanding that 
“The least diameter or thickness of the long’ 


tudinal bars in beams shall not be less than 
+ in.,” and that all other reinforcements in 


beams “shall be at least } in. in diameter or 
thickness,” are in direct violation of the funda- 
mental principles of reinforced concrete design, 
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and their tendency will be in the direction 
of barring the way to improved forms of 
construction, 

In order that the concrete in tension may be 
enabled to develop its full extensibility so as to 
make the elongation under stress (even though 
resulting in part from very minute and 
uniformly distributed hair cracks) very much 
greater than that of plain concrete, the steel 
employed as reinforcement must be in bars, 
rods, or wires of small section—the smaller the 
better from the theoretical standpoint. This 
being the case, it is clearly unwise to make any 
regulation calculated to shut out some methods 
and forms of reinforcement already in existence,. 
or that may hereafter be devised to ensure closer 
adherence to theoretical principles. ‘The same 
remarks apply also to the subsequent section on 
“ SLABs.”” 

Compressive Reinforcement.—As in the 
R.I.B.A. Report, no formule are given for the 


k of beams with reinforcement in 
compression. ‘The only guidance afforded is 
the statement that “the sectional area of 


the beam in the plane of the reinforcement 
may be assumed to be increased by fourteen 
times the ss-sectional area of the steel in 
compression. 

This method of computation by the aid of 
what is termed an ‘ equivalent section’ may 
be understood by experts, but we are sure it 
will not be found useful to the average designer. 
There is far too much left to the imagination 
and to be ascertained by a special course of 
study, and aseries of readily understood formule 
is much to be desired. 

Shear Reinforcement.—We have already com- 
mented on the misunderstanding repeated in the 
regulations with regard to shearing stress and 
tension on diagonal planes, and need only 
refer the reader to our remarks under the head 
of “ Working Stresses.” 

Resistance Movements.—Paragraph (64) states 
the customary assumptions on which are based 
the formule afterwards given for the design of 
beams. The basis is the same as that implied in 
the R.I.B.A. Report, but the assumptions are 
more fully stated. 

Notation.—Following the example of the 
R.I.B.A. Committee, the County Council have 
adopted the code of Standard Notation 
proposed by the Concrete Institute. This is a 
welcome development, and if the Institution of 
Civil Engineers also fall into line it may be 
taken for granted that use of the notation will 
become universal in this country. 

Formule,—Paragraphs (66) to (78) give 
equations for rectangular and  tee-beams, 
virtually identical with the formule of the 
R.1.B.A. Committee, but differently and more 
conveniently arranged. A point of considerable 
importance is the definite and exclusive adoption 
of this particular series of formule by the Council. 
We agree that the straight-line theory, thus 
legalised to the exclusion of all other theories, is 
one that has found general favour on the Con- 
tinent and in America. It gives safe results, 
and the formule can be written in and reduced 
to very simple terms for everyday practice. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that other theories 
are in existence, some based on theory and 
substantiated by careful investigation, and 
others based on the results of long experience. 
Consequently, there is some reason in the 
argument that well-tried formule should be 
officially recognised, and we must not lose 
sight of the possibility that powerful reasons 
may be forthcoming at a later date for the 
adoption of formul interpreting more faith- 
fully than those of the straight-line theory the 
actual behaviour of reinforced concrete beams. 
We adopt no partisan view in this matter, 
and simply propose that the adoption of the 
straight-line theo’ and resulting formule 
should be qualified by words empowering the 
Council to accept other theories and formule 
which they may approve from time to time. 
Such a loophole would act as a safeguard 
against any undesirable obstacle being built up: 
in the way of future progress in des 


Part 1V.—Pillars. 


In the first paragraph of this section it is 
said The term ‘ pillar,’ when used in these 
regulations, shall be deemed to include any 
pillar, pier, post, column, detached support, 
or any other vertical compression member.”” 
This comprehensive and satisfactory definition 
covers all vertical compression members, but 
has no reference to compression members: 
placed diagonally or horizontally. Therefore, 
the scope of Part IV. ought to be enlarged so 
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as to cover pillars and struts, no provision 
being made anywhere else in the regulations for 
diagonal or horizontal compression members. 
It is singular that the omission should have 
escaped the notice of the County Council and 
the four professional societies to whom the 
draft regulations were submitted. Our readers 
will remember that the R.I.B.A. Report is free 
from the same criticism for the reason that the 
corresponding section is entitled “ Pillars and. 
Pieces under Direct Thru: 

A i raph (86) is one 
specifying a progressive diminution of the 
svorking stress with the increase of the ratio of 
length to the effective diameter, beyond the 
value Jd = 18. 

Paragraph (87) determines the proportion of 
the maximum permissible pressure on_pillars 
fixed in different ways, another useful state- 
ment. 

The remainder of the section on pillars is 
very similar to the corresponding section in 
the R.I.B.A. Report except that it affords no 
guidance to the design of pillars under 
eccentric loading. In other respects it is 
preferable as allowing rather more latitude to 
lesigners and being more definite on points of 
practical detail. It is very much open to 
question, however, whether the Council have 
not been premature in adopting the distinctions 
drawn by the R.I.B.A. Committee as to the 
relative values of helical, circular, and recti- 
linear, lateral reinforcement. At the present 
time there are no authoritative independent 
data which conclusively prove the attitude 
assumed. We are quite aware of all that can 
be said in favour of helical reinforcement, and 
equally aware of practical objections advanced 
inst its theoretical advantages, and prefer 
nent. Ifthe new regulations 
y stand, the effect will 
obviously be to make all firms who submit 
competitive designs adopt helical reinforcement. 
Whether such a result is likely to improve 
reinforced concrete design is a controversial 
point. It seems clear to us that the County 
Souncil ought to proceed cautiously. in accepting 
theories that are not unequivocably established. 


Part V.—Walls. 


s a very welcome section permitting 
enclosing curtain walls of reinforced concrete 
to be built not less than 4 in. thick providing 
they are adequately d ed, and enclosing 
curtain walls of brick in reinforced concrete 
framework to be not less than 8$ in. thick for 
the topmost 20 ft. and 13 in. for the remainder 
of their height. The section includes some 
necessary stipulations as required to ensure safety 
and proper construction. 


Part VI.—Foundations. 


Comment on this section is unnecessary, as it 
merely repeats the limits of pressure on earth 
and plain concrete which were given in the 
regulations for steel-frame building 


Part VII.—Protection. 


The stipulations here made as to the pro- 
tection of reinforcement from fire are the same 
as those of the R.I.B.A. Report, on which we 
commented favourably a short time ago. 


Part VIII.—Materials. 


Cement.—The adoption of slow-setting Port- 
land cement in accordance with present and 
future British Standard Specifications will 
satisfy all concerned, but the arbitrary estab- 
lishment of 90 Ib. per cubic foot as the weight 
of cement is both unnecessary and inadvisable 
for reasons given on a previous occasion. 

Sand.—There is nothing objectionable in the 
three paragraphs here included. 

Coarse Material.—Under this head we are 

glad to find that coal residues, slags, and stone 
liable to disintegration are rigorously excluded. 
Another good point the stipulation that 
aggregate shall be varied in size as much as 
possible within the permissible limits. 
_ Concrete.—Although the section entitled 
 Worki Str ” provides for only two 
mixtures of concrete, we have a third mixture 
here in the proportions of 1:1: 2, the working 
stress on which is 900 lb. per square inch if we 
take the safety factor stated under the head of 
“ Pillars.” It would be very inconvenient for 
users of the regulations to be obliged to search 
through three distinct sections before findine 
the information that ought to be collected 
together in one place, and we hope this clerical 
defect will be set right. 
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Paragraph (133), stating that “all three 
materials should be thoroughly mixed dry and 
then thoroughly mixed again after wetting” 
can only be intended to apply to hand-mixing. 
Nothing is said about the-superiority of machine- 
mixed concrete, the quality of water, and the 
consistency of concrete. 

Despite the statement in paragraph (119) that 
‘the quantity of cement shall be determined by 
weight,” the regulations deal throughout with 
proportions by volume. It would be far better 
to adhere to actual weight for cement and 
volume for sand and aggregate, with due 
regard to the proportion of voids in the two 
latter materials. 

Steel.—Paragraph (135) says that all steel shall 
comply with present and future British Standard 
Specifications for structural steel, or shall be 
any other structural steel which may hereafter 
be standardised by the Engineering Standards 
Committee. This is excellent as far as it goes, 
but it must be remembered that the object of 
the Committee is to promote uniformity among 
similar materials and products in general use, 
and not to put an official seal upon any new and 
improved materials and products that may be 
introduced. Consequently if one or a few steel- 


makers should succeed in producing metal 
po ng qualities making it specially valuable 


for reinforced concrete work, it could not be 
expected that the Engineering Standards 
Committee would immediately standardise such 
metal, and the County Council, being bound 
by the wording of this paragraph, would be 
debarred from allowing the employment of the 
metal even if they believed such a course to be 
in the public interest. For these considerations 
we propose that the words “or which may 
hereafter be sanctioned by the Council” 
should be added to paragraph (135). 

Paragraph (136) supplements the table of 
working stresses previously given, by stating 
that ‘“‘ the working tensile stress on such other 
structural steel which may hereafter be 
standardised shall not exceed :— 

(a) One-fourth of its ultimate resistance ; 

(b) One-half the stress at the yield point ; 

(c) Twenty thousand pounds per square inch, 
whichever is the least.” 

Regarding (a), we may point out that the 
ultimate resistance of steel is not a reliable 
factor in reinforced concrete construction, 
because for all practical purposes the limit of 
Bu ance coincides with the yield point of the 
reinforcement. Therefore it is more satisfactory 
to base the worki S 
yield point, i 

The proposed limit of 20,000 Ib. per square 
inch, stated in (c), is quite reasonable ‘but if 
anything somewhat excessive) for steel with 
the elastic modulus of about 30,000,000 Ib. 
per square inch, and for such steel provides 
an assurance that minute hair cracks in con- 
crete, arising from the inability of that material 
to stretch to the extent demanded by the 
stretching of steel under stresses exceeding a 
few thousands of pounds, shall not develop into 
eracks of undesirable width. 

But as the stipulation refers to future 
qualities of structural steel, it is impossible at 
the present time to fix 20,000 Ib. per square inch, 
or any other limit of working tensile stress. 
For instance, if steel were produced with the 
yield point of, 60,000 lb. per square inch, 
and the elasti 


ic modulus of, say, 40,000,000 Ib. 
per square inch, the working tensile stress of 


30,00) lb. per square inch might reasonably 
be permitted, and we should like to see the 
County Council in the position of being able 
to act suitably, instead of tying their own 
hands by prophetic limitations. 

The two sentences (a) and (b) in paragraph 
(137) refer to the dimensions of transverse pro- 
jections on mechanical bond bars, and require 
amendment as indicated under the head of 
“ Grip Length,” where the same sentences occur 
in the regulations. 

_It should also be stipulated that the sec- 
tional area of steel in deformed bars shal! be 
measured on the core, or main body of the 
bar, and nothing allowed for projections unless 
the latter are continuous from end to end of 
the bar. 


Part IX.—Tests and Testing. 

We are fully in accord with the provisions 
of this section, the effect of which will be 
beneficial in every way. There is only one 
suggestion to be made, namely, that tests 
should be conducted at the request of the 
District Surveyor on selected beams or floor 

, even in the absence “ of any sign of weak- 
ness or faulty work ”’—see paragraph (143). 
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Part X.—Centering. 
Apart from the American form of spelling 
here adopted, no comment is needed on the 
brief but explicit general directions here given. 


Part XI.—Workmanship. 

Although short, this concluding section 
conveys a number of useful hints to building 
contractors on the execution of work in rein- 
forced concrete. It should be noted that 
paragraph (157) specifies circumstances in which 
not mentioned in Part IX., must be 
conducted. This paragraph might con- 
veniently be printed under the special heading 


devoted to “Tests and Testin, 
Conclusion. 

Supplementing the foregoing comments, we 
wish to say that the draft regulations bear 
evidence of having been compiled with much 
care and an obvious wish to provide safeguards 
for the public without placing unreasonable 
obstacles in the way of designers and con- 
tractors. Limits of space have debarred us 
from mentioning specially all the good points 
of the code, and we take this opportunity of 
saying that our suggestions have been made 
solely with the object of conducing to the further 
improvement of a draft which reflects much 
credit upon all who have been concerned in 
its production. 


FOUNDATION LOADS.—III. 


Tue need for accurate determination of the 
safe bearing power of soil concerning whose 
resistance any doubt may exist could be illus- 
trated by numerous examples of subsidence 
and other movements. We will here refer 
to. only two or three typical cases, showing 
the undesirable developments which may take 
place if not prevented by measures dictated 
by ample information obtained before the 
commencement of building operations. 

One of these is that of a massive structure 
covering a considerable area and having 
masonry walls, with footings of ample dimen- 
sions for soil of average quality. ‘The site is 
on sloping ground, the kack portion being 
a few feet higher than the level of the street 
in front. After completion of the building 
a crack appeared in one of the main walls, 
and continued to open until it extended 
through the full height of the wall and into 
the roof. This evidence of unequal settle- 
ment naturally suggested the desirability of 
investigation into the nature of the subsoil, 
as a result of which it was found that below 
the superficial layer of earth a bed of hard 
blue shale existed beneath a part of the site, 
and that the remaining part was supported 
by decomposed shale absorbing water readily 
and incapable of carrying considerable loads. 

Another case is that of additions to a large 
church founded on alluvial soil of great 
depth. The old foundations had gradually 
settled down and come to rest many years 
before—a process which was repeated in con- 
nexion with the new works. The con- 
sequences were the development of various 
ugly cracks and much anxiety to the eminent 
architect commissioned by the authorities. 
The new foundations were doubtless perfectly 
safe in themselves, and there might have been 
no trouble if they had not been connected 
with older wo: If careful tests had 
been made in advance it would have keen 
quite possible to adopt measures for the con- 
solidation of the soil and the distribution of 
the load so as to reduce settlement to in- 
significant proportions. 

Again, we have in the history of a recent 
bridge founded on London clay one more 
proof of the necessity for the investigation 
of bearing capacity. The structure to which we 
refer was originally intended to have masonry 
arches, but after the abutments and river 
piers had been partly completed some doubt 
arose as to the advisability of imposing upon 
soil the loads at first contemplated. 
Experiments were then made by the consult- 
ing engineer, and the final upshot was the 
abandonment of masonry in favour of steel 
arches. Had the tests been made at an earlier 
stage considerable outlay would have been 
saved, and the design of the structure would 
have been at once more graceful and better 
adapted to navigation. 

Nothing elaborate in the way of apparatus 
is required for testing the bearing power of 
soil. The first thing to ke done is to lay 
bare, at selected points on the building 
site, small areas of the bed upon which the 
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proposed foundations are to be constructed. 
[his means the digging of small test pits, at 
the bottom of which a bearing surface should 
be prepared and levelled. The surface can then 
pe loaded in any convenient manner, and 
careful observations taken of the settlement. 
Speaking in general terms, the results given 
by a very small test area are apt to be mis 
jeading unless the operator po: s consider- 
able experience in work of the kind. For 
instance, while a very heavy proportionate 
load might be ained by a small area. for 
a short time without appreciable result it 
does not follow that a large area would be 
apable of supporting the same unit load 
permanently. 

We mention this point keca load tests are 
sometimes made on a rather microscopic scale. 

In the e of the State Capitol of South 
Dakota, U.S.A., the soil was tested by 
excavating pits to the depth required ky 
footings at a number of places on the build- 
ing site. The bearing surface was prepared 
at the bottom of each pit under the super- 
vision of the architect, great care being 
taken to dr and scrape the ground to a 
mooth horizontal surface. The testing 
apparatus consisted of a 12-in. square post, 
6 ft. long, whose ends were cut perfectly 
square, and at the upper end of which was 
fixed a horizontal platform 6 ft. square, suit- 
ably braced by cleats and struts. Before load- 
ing the platform the foot of the apparatus 
was accurately seated, and levels were taken 
to ascertain the exact height of the platform. 
After application of the load observations 
were made to show the time when the settle- 
ment commenced and the extent of the move- 
ment. As the computed foundation load was 
z tons per square foot the testing apparatus 
was loaded up to 3 tons, and the general 
result was a settlement of 3-16 in., but nothing 
more after about twelve hours had elapsed. 

Even after the tests had shown the ample 
bearing power of the soil precautions were 
by no means at an end, for during excavation 
ot the foundation trenches the ground was 


carefully examined with the object of dis- 
covering whether any soft places existed re- 


quiring special treatment. It was found that 
in some points the material was not so solid 
as could be desired, and to guard against any 
tendency to unequal settlement the footings 
were made continuous through the main walls. 
and in addition were reinforced by steel bars. 

Another interesting illustration of careful 
investigation into the actual nature of 
sutsoil is furnished by the case of a bank 
building in Toronto, the architects having 
been informed that the site was on a thick 
bed of hard clay with almost unlimited bear- 
ing power. This estimate of resistance was 
based on the beliaviour of adjacent buildings 
of no great height, and although these were 
perfectly safe and free from settlement, it 
was found that higher buildings with deeper 
foundations could not be erected with con- 
fidence unless special provision was made 
igainst settlement. At some remote period 
the site had formed part of a lake bottom, and 
sonsisted of clay hardened near the top to 
form a very hard crust, below which the clay 
was quite soft, resembling putty in con- 
sistency. In order to obtain reliable data 
tests were made with simple apparatus of the 
kind described above. No movement occurred 
antil the load of 24 tons had been imposed 
mm the area of 1 sq. ft., when the measured 
settlement of § in. rapidly occurred, and 
m the following morning had increased to 
[+ in. while still under the same load. Never- 
theless, the results so oktained were not con- 
sidered to be conclusive as to the actual 
sapacity of the soil, because the isolated area 
rested was not under the same conditions as 
an equal area beneath a large footing. Con- 
sequently, a supplementary test was made 
under conditions reproducing more closely 
those foreseen in the projected building. The 
apparatus used this time consisted of a 6-in. 
diameter pipe with a cutting edge driven 
about 8 in. into the clay. Inside the pipe an 
yak piston was inserted, its lower end being 
squared, and the upper end projecting from 
fhe pipe was provided with a loading plat- 
form guided between pieces of timber. Pig- 
iron was placed on this platform, and no 
settlement occurred under the load of 5 tons 
per square foot. ‘Therefore 4 tons per square 
foot was taken as the safe uniform load. 
[he foundations were designed on this basis, 
and since the completion of the building in 
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the middie of the year 1907 no movement has 
been detected. 

Having ascertained the safe bearing power 
of the soil in any given place where building 
operations are intended it will be necessary 
to take account of local and individual con- 
ditions before commencing the work of 
foundation design. The safe load per square 
foot for a church tower or factory chimney 
should obviously ke much less than that for 
a lower structure. 


HOMOGENEITY AND 
IMPERVIOUSNESS OF BETON. 


THERE is only one way to make beton imper- 
vious, and that is to ensure that the amount of 
cement used exactly fills all the voids in the 
ageregat and this can be attained only by 
proper calculation of these voids, and by 
ensuring homogeneity by means of thorough 
mixing. 

Calculation alone will not ensure this result ; 
for if the mixing be not thorough, voids unfilled 
with cement will remain, as shown by a pro- 
portionate excess of the obtained over the 
calculated volume of beton. Thorough mixing 
alone may ensure homogeneity, but if there be 
not sufficient cement to fill the voids empty 
spaces will result, which will lessen the imper- 
viousness of the completed mass. If some 
portions of the mass contain too much cement 
and the others too little, as the result of improper 
mixing (and, as often occurs with continuous 
mixing machines, with hasty mixing with batch 
machines or with careless hand-mixing), there 
will be in the mass spots or stripes which will 
be pervious to water. 

The problem is usually to secure a high 
degree of istance to pressure with maximum 
imperviousness ; in beams it is also desirable 
to attain a good re ance to tensile stresses. 
Where imperviousness is the main object, this 
should be secured by a minimum amount of 
bond; but as usually attempted this desired 
result is not attained, simply from ignorance of 
or neglect of the proper proportioning of 
aggregate: 

It is e that if we have a number of 
compre: pheres of the same diameter 
he voids between them will be of the same 
size, and that the proportion of each void to 
the volume of the spheres is independent of the 
diameter of these latter. It is equally easy to 
see that if we can calculate the size of the voids, 
we can fill a large portion of each one by a 
sphere, and that by calculation or otherwise 
we can find out what diameter of sphere will 
largely take up the smaller and more numerous 
voids between the two second larger spheres 
and the larger ones, and with each other. 

What is true of spheres is equally true, 
although to a lesser extent, or to a less practic- 
ally applicable extent, of all other regular forms, 
symmetrial about all three axes. It is also 
true, but in 1 r degree, of less symmetrical 
forms, or of those which are symmetrical about 
only two ax 

This being the case, we can see that, while 
calculation of the voids between irregular 
masses, such as are used as aggregates in beton 
mixing, would be impossible, we can still obtain 
the most thorough filling of the voids between 
the larger pieces of stone by means of a much 
cheaper material than cement—namely, by 
smaller pieces of the same material, or by 
gravel or sand, by separating the various kinds 
of material and the sizes of each material, and 
making tests of various proportions of the 
different sizes and kinds. That particular 
mixture or proportion which results in the least 
increase of volume per weight, or in the greatest 
weight per unit of volume, is the one which 
leaves the least space to be filled with cement. 
It is also evident that up to a certain point (to 
be determined by experiment) the longer the 
various components are mixed the less the 
resultant volume will be. 


In making these experiments the prices of the 
various aggregates should be taken into 
consideration. 


An exact test of the voids in each kind of 
aggregate alone, or of each successive mixture, 
may be made by determining the volume of 
water required to fill all the voids in a measured. 
vessel, full of the aggregates in question, but 
this will underestimate the amount of smaller 
aggregates or of cement necessary. 

It will pay every contractor who has much to 
do with beton to measure out a cubic foot or a 
cubic yard of each material which he employs as 
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aggregate, and to determine, by the water test, 
the amount of smaller aggregate requisite to 
fill the voids therein. These tests should 
include not only each kind of aggregate and 
each size ther by itself, but various com- 
binations of different sizes of the same aggregate, 
and of two or more different materials of 
different sizes. 

From the data thus tabulated (and which will, 
of course, be in volumes only) there should be 
made one of weights only, and of percentages 
oi volumes and of weights, and these should 
enable the contractor to effect the most 
economical and the most satisfactory mixtures. 


APPLYING CEMENT MORTAR 
BY COMPRESSED AIR. 


WHEN conc 


te or cement mortar is applied 


as protective covering to structural stevi 
work, the ordinary method is to surround 
the steel members with wooden forms and 
pour the wet mixture into place, some 
form of wire mesh or metal lath being 
employed as an anchorage; but a radically 


different arrangement is adopted in covering 
the steel work which forms an important 
feature of the reconstruction of the Grand 
Central Terminal yards of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad in New 
York City. The essential parts of the “‘ cement 
gun” there used consist of superimposed steel 
tanks forming two compartments, from the 
bottom of which a dry mixture of sand and 
cement, entirely under the control of the 
operator, is ejected by compr d air through 
a hose line carrying a nozzle at its discharge 
end. To this no: a second and smaller hose 
delivers a supply of water under pr The 
mixture of sand, cement, and water shoots out 
of the nozzle orifice with considerable force and 
impinges upon the surface of the steel work at 
which it is pointed. ‘The mortar issuing in the 
form of a spray adheres to the surface of the 
steel and forms a coating which may be made 
as thick as desired. The discharge of tho 
cement and the sand is regulated by varying 
the’speed of a large feed wheel at the bottom 
of the lower compartment, which has deep 
notches around its entire circumfere This 
wheel is revolved by a small compressed air 
motor, and the small charges of the sand and 
cement mixture collected in the notches or 
pockets around the periphery of the wheel are 
fed successively into rapidly-moving stream 
of air which issues from the inlet connexion. 
The material is blown through a curved outlet 
and pa thence into the hose line supplying 
the discharge outlet of the gun. The quantity 
of air required for working the gun depends 
upon the condtiions under which it operates 
and the nature of the work to be done, and 
this is also true of the water used to hydrate 
the cement. The nozzle through which the 
mixture is discharged is designed to secure the 
thorough hydration of the cement, and that 
portion of it which is exposed to the abrasive 
action of the sand is lined with a composition 
that can be readily replaced as wear takes 
place. The water comes in contact with the 
mixture of cement and sand just as it passes 
through the nozzle, which is furnished with an 
annular chamb from which the water i 
sprayed under pressure from a series of 
fully-proportioned orifices, and the hydration 
is begun there and continues until the surface 
to be covered is reached. The mixture issues 
from the gun nozzle at a velocity of about 
350 ft. a second, and when it strikes the steel 
surface the large and coarse grains of sand 
rebound until the thin film of fine cement 
mortar which immediately adheres to the steel 
offers a plastic base in which the coarse particles 
become embedded ; the mixture then builds up 
to any desired thickness upon this film. If is 
apparent, therefore, that when the swift moving 
stream of material hits the steel surface, and 
between that time and the instant when the 
mortar cover begins to build up, there is a 
tendency for the sand grains to clean off any 
rust after the manner of an ordinary sand blast. 
The deposition cf the thin film of cement 
against the steel is advantageous as it secures 
an excellent bond and makes an efficient 
protective covering over the metal. As the 
cement is literally shot upon the steel a coating 
of great density is secured, while the force of 
the impact drives out all superfluous water and 
the concrete takes its initial set in a ver 
time, all possibility of voids or air pockets 
benig avoided.—The Times. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BRIDGE AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, CORK. 


SPANNING a branch of the River Le 
passing through the grounds of University 
College, Cork, a reinforced concrete bridge 
hasjlately been built from the designs of Mr. 
J. H. de Warenne Waller, an old student of 
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the college now occupying a responsible 
position on the construction of the new 
bridge at Waterford. The new bridge i 
72 tt. long over all, 68 ft. between abutr 
and provides for a roadway 16 ft. wide. 

The wo: interesting, not because of the 
size or importance of the undertaking, but 
rather for the reason that its construction 
presented a problem commonly encountered 
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in practice—the construction of a bridge at 
moderate cost and of pleasing appearance. 

The question of economy is answered by 
the statement of Professor C. W. L. Alexander 
to the effect that tenders had shown the cost 
of a steel bridge to be much greater than one 
of reinforced concrete, and to this there was 
to be added the cost of painting—probably 
61. or 81. a year. 

The wsthetic question is best answered by 
the view reproduced at the head of this 
article, where it will be seen that the bridge 
is of the girder type, with panelled sides and 
simple but effective latticed parapets. An 
arch would certainly have been more effec- 
tive, but was impracticable owing to the low 
level of the ground at either side and the 
necessity for allowing ample clearance for the 
flow of water under the bridge. 

The former structure on the site was con- 
structed of Oregon pine and had been in 
service about twenty-seven years. Frequent 
repairs were necessary, the cost of mainten- 
ance having been 17/. a year, and finally the 
bridge became so decayed as to be beyond 
repair. The governors of the college then 
invited tenders from teel firms, and 
alternative tenders to t gn prepared by 
Mr. J. H. de W. Waller. 

The subjoined particulars relative to t 
latter are taken from a paper read by t 
designer to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Ireland, to which body we are indebted for 
the illustrations reproduced in the present 
article. 

Of the four steel firms invited, two sent in 
i one for a single span at the cost o! 
., erected on foundations to be prepared 
by the owners and exclusive of masonry and 

, and one for two spans at the 
1., excluding cartage from the 
ions, centre pier, and roa 
d concrete bridge cost: 
23 12s., exclusive of the items omitte 
from the tenders for steel, thus effecting an 
initial economy of about 124 per cent. and 
an annual saving of at least 61. for main- 
tenance. 

System.—In this bridge the design and 
construction do not follow the lines of any 
patented system, but are based upon what 
the designer believed to be the most desirable 
features in several systems. Figs. 1 to 3 are 
an elevation, half-section, and half-plan, 
respectively, of the bridge. 

The reinforcement consists of plain round 
steel bars, most of them bent and some 
straight, the ends of all being crooked for 
anchorage. Special bars were introduced 
over the centre support to provide resistance 
to stresses caused by continuous beam 
action. The bottom layer of bars are made 
to overlap 6 ft. at the support, to provide 
against tensile stresses that may arise if 
settlement of the, central pier should take 
place. 

The vertical spacing of the main bars, as 
shown in Fig. 2, is worthy of attention. The 
two sets of bars are not placed close together, 
as is sometimes done, but are kept separate 
by one inch of concrete to make provision 
for the transference of stress from the steel 
to the concrete, in accordance with the 
recommendations of many ‘independent 
authorities. 

The form of stirrup used in the main 
beams is one adopted by Mr. A. L. Johnson, 
a well-known reinforced concrete specialist in 
the United States. The stirrups are made 
from 3-in. round steel rods, the upper ends 
being bent down so as to rest upon the upper 
edge of the beam mould (see Fig. 2) during 
the deposition of concrete, and therefore not 
only receiving support itself, but affording 
excellent means of holding the main bars in 
position. 

The stirrups in the outer beams are a 
modification of those in the two inner beams 
of the bridge. In these only one side of the 
stirrup rested on the beam mould, and the 
other side was supported by means of a plank 
fixed temporarily, so that the cranked end 
of the stirrup hooked over it. 

Both varieties of stirrup 
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disadvantage that the ends penetrate through 
the outer surface of the concrete, thus 
leading to-.the creation of rust spots and 
affording loopholes for the entrance of 
moisture to the interior of the construction. 
These drawbacks are sufficiently serious to 
make the form of stirrup in question 
undesirable for adoption. 

The last matter for mention under the 
present head is the question of the formation 
of joints between concrete already set and 
fresh concrete laid after the temporary sus- 
pension of work. The specification required 
the concreting of the deck slab to be done 
with only one vertical joint over the centre 
pier, but before the work was commenced 
the contractor undertook to concrete the 
whole in one operation, so as to avoid the 
joint altogether. Inasmall bridge such as that 
at Cork the alteration offered no difficulty. 

Caleulations.—After the bending moments 
had been accurately determined, the beams 
and connecting-slabs were computed by 
formule based on the straight-line theory, 
and therefore essentially the same as those 
adopted by the R.I.B.A. Committee. 

Considerably more web reinforcement was 
provided than the amount required by the 
formule in order to bind the upper and 
lower parts thoroughly together. As the 
total cost of the stirrups was under 3/., it is 
evident that little is to be gained by attempts 
at:economy in web reinforcement, the proper 
course, in our opinion, being to allow nothing 
for the resistance of the concrete to web 
tresses, because the most important of these 
is tension on diagonal planes. 

The bending up of the main bars was 
effected as near to the ends as was per- 
mitted by the reduction of bending moment 
towards the middle of the span, the angle 
of the inclined portions being 30 deg. to the 
horizontal. 
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Ornamentation.—The decorative treatment 
of the bridge is found mainly in the panelled 
sides of the outer beams and in the balustrade. 
The diamond-shaped lattice panels might 
certainly have been improved upon, although, 
as may be judged by the photograph, they 
have a rustic appearance by no means 
inappropriate to the surroundings of the 
bridge. On the middle pier of the parapet 
are placed the arms of University College, 
which were modelled in clay by Mr. J. J. 
O’Brien, of the Cork School of Art, and cast 
in neat Portland cement. 

Concrete. — Subject to modifications 
governed by the actual percentage of voids 
in the aggregate, the concrete was mixed in 
the proportions of 1:2:4. The aggregate 
consisted of one part stone broken to 1 in. 
gauge, and two parts river gravel, from 4-in. 
. gauge. Sand was supplied from the 
Ballinacurra pits near Midleton, and cement 
upplied capable of passing the standard 

and in addition a tensile test on 


briquettes at the end of three days, and the 
usual pat tests for soundness. 
By the addition of sufficient water the 


concrete was mixed so that it would flow 
slowly when agitated. It was poured into 
the moulds and worked into place with pieces 
of batten sharpened to a chisel point at 
one end. 

In the central pier the concrete under 
water was deposited by the aid of a 6-in. 
square timber shoot. The concrete was put 
in dry at the top, the lower end of the shoot 
was then gently lifted off the bottom, allow- 
ing the concrete to flow into place, the shoot 
being kept well filled so that no concrete 
could fall directly into the water. 

The lattice panels of the parapets were 
cast separately and afterwards fixed in 
position. They were formed in moulds made 
in halves, each half having a bevel of 4 in. 
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towards the middle, so as to permit of ready 
withdrawal. The concrete for the panels 
consisted of crushed limestone and sand in 
equal proportions, and the reinforcement 
consists of }-in. round rods placed near both 
faces of the work. 

Each of the balustrades was cast in one 
operation, the lattices and ornamenta 
shield were placed in position, the moulds 
for the piers, posts, and top rail were fitte 
closely around them, and the whole concreted 
up. 

Foundations.—The two end supports of the 
old bridge were quite capable of carrying the 
vertical load of the present bridge, anc 
needed little alteration. The river supports 
were cast-iron columns and unsuitable for the 
new design, but, being well founded, were 
left in place and incorporated in the centra 
concrete pier. Between the cast-iron columns 
were driven ten 10-in. square pitch-pine piles, 
as shown in Fig. 8. 

Road Surface.—Betore laying the road bed 
the top of the deck slab was covered with 
three coats of coal-tar, thinned with 
petroleum. Then was added a layer of coke- 
breeze concrete, and over this paving of blue 
Staffordshire brick. 

Cost.—The total cost of the structure was 
as follows, including fees for the design :— 


Central pier, including 10 piles and 
9 cubi of concret ee 
ridge beams and dec conerete 

at 50s, per cubic yard....... .. 1d 0 

Reinforcement (total) at 141. per ton, 
including labour 

Balustrade, 144-ft. 
ornamental shields 

Road filling and paving 

Other iten 


run, excluding 


Total cost...& 


The contractor was Mr. Antony Gaul, of 
Cork, who carried out the works to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


Reinforced Concrete Bridge, University College, Cork. 


(From the Transactioas of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland.) 
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THE BUDGET AND THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


the recent debate on the Finance Bill the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer conceded 

that ‘sooner or later” there would 
have to be an inquiry into the system 
of land valuation. This is a course the 
necessity of which we advocated in a recent 
article on “Increment Value” (the Builder, 
September 8 last), and we can only hope 
that the inquiry may | anted sooner rather 
than later. in our article on the original 
Budget resolutions, May 1, 1909, we pointed 
out that it was the small householder who 
would be the chief sufferer under the new 
departure in taxation, and now that the taxes 
have been in operation for nearly two years 
abundant evidence is forthcoming that our 
opinion was justified, Increment value duty 
is levied upon an uncertain basis, and those who 
can ill afford to contest. the Government 


valuations are those who have to bear the 
heay burden of taxation. Building develop- 
ment is also seriously hindered. The expressed 


intention of the promoters of the new taxes was 
that the increment value duty should only 
represent an improvement in the value of 
property apart from its enhancement by 
any act on the part of the owner. Even if 
is principle were strictly adhered to the 
ment of the tax involves an expensive 
xatious inquiry where a building estate 
has been laid out, and thus not only is the 
demand for house property lessened, but 
building development is hindered. The attitude 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer towards the 
building trade does not appear to be wholly 
consistent. When he introduced the new 
taxation he assured his hearers that it would 
stimulate the building trade and throw open 
land which was being “ held up.” In his speech 
in the House, however, on December 13 last, 
he is reported as having said that “he had 
great hopes of the incre in the valuation of 
land. The House was told that the Govern- 
ment were ruining the building trade, that 
nothing was being done in the trade, that 
speculative building was at an end, and there 
was no building of houses except on demand. 
He was not so sure that it was altogether a bad 
thing that they should only make the supply jit 
the demand.” We have italicised this passage 
not only because it seems to contradict one of 
the intentions with which the new taxation was 
ed to be introduced, but because it 
ght of the point which we have endea- 
voured to make clear above, that the demand 
itself has been checked, and checked severely, 
by the imposition of the new taxes. 

In fairness we must add that Mr. Lloyd 
himself denies that the building trade 
en injuriously affected. In his Bud; 
statement last May he contended that the figu 
relating to unemployment showed _ steady 
improvement (see the Builder, May 26), and 
again in the House he repeated the assertion. 
He relies, as we have frequently pointed out, 
on the figures contained in the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette. These returns, however (as 
we showed in our issue for y 26), are only 
partial, referring to trade union carpenters, 
joiners, and plumbers, and, as was recognised 
in the actuarial report on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, taking no account of bricklayers, plasterers, 
painters’ labourers, etc., to whom no unemployed 
benefit is paid. 

If an inquiry is granted into the methods of 
valuation it is important that the position of 
various industries should be perfectly compre- 
hended, and we have made the above observa- 
tions because some misapprehension appears to 
exist as to the actual effect of the taxes on the 
building trade. 


‘THE WEBB ORPHANAGE, CREWE 


This orphanage has been erected in con- 
nexion with a bequest made by the late Mr. 
F. W. Webb, who was for many years the 
chief mechanical engineer to the London and 
North Western Railway Company. The build- 
ing was designed by Mr. J. Brocke, 
F.R.1.B.A., and the contract carried out by 
Messrs. Normanton, of Manchester. 3 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF A 
SPECIALIST. 


Tose who supply electrical and other equip- 
ment for new buildings in the course of erec- 
tion are generally known to the lawyer who 

s ‘specialists.’ 
ate, the ques- 


draws a building contract as 
So long as his money 
tion who employs him is a matter of 
indifference to the  speciali He may 
be employed by the architect and paid 
by the builder without knowing or caring 
who the building owner is. A cheque for 
4002., drawn on the banking account of a 
solvent builder, is as good as the cheque of 
any building owner—perhaps better. 

But, alas, solvency is not always met with 
in commer ! Although he may have 
been solvent at the time he took the job on, 
the builder sometimes finds that he has grossly 
unde imated. In the result, when the 
specialist sends in his modest bill he is met 
with the reply: “The builder filed his peti- 
tion yesterday week.’ The specialist then 
casts round to find out whether he cannot 
pursue a remedy against someone who is 
solvent; and before doing so he must be able 
to show that he was employed either expre 
or impliedly by that person. What, then, 
the relationship created between the specialist 
and the building owner by the terms of an 
ordinary contract? 

This matter was discussed very clearly and 

decided very definitely in a recent 
tried by Mr. Justice Coleridge in the Kin 
Bench Division. We refer to Young & Co. 
White (28 IT. L. R. 87), where spe 
the supply of steelwork for a building were 
held entitled to sue the building owner as the 
real principal in respect of goods supplied 
through the building contractor. The facts 
were briefly these. The plaintifis, who are 
specialists in steelwork, were ced by 
certain hitects to tender for the steelwork 
on a building in the course of erection in 
Chelsea. The tender, which was to do the 
work for 2297., was sent in. Subsequently, 
the architects informed the plainti: that 
they were going to ask the builders to send 
the order for the steelwork; and on the same 
day the building contract w ned between 
the builder and the defendant, who was the 
building owner. Subsequently, the builder 
gave an order to the plaint to carry out 
the steelwork “in accordance with your esti- 
mate and drawing sent to the architects dated 
July 20, 1910.” Before the plaintiffs could 
obtain from the builders the sum of 150/., 
being the balance due on a certificate, the 
builder went into liquidation. Consequently, 
the specialists brought an action to recover 
um of 150/. from the building owner. 
2 20 of the contract provided that :— 
All specialists . . . executing any 
work or supplying any goods for which prime 
cost prices or provisional sums are included 
in the specification, who may at any time he 
nominated, selected, or approved by the archi- 
tect, are hereby declared to be sub-contractors 
employed by the contractor ; but no such sub- 
contractor shall be employed upon the works 
against whom the contractor shall make what 
the architect consider: asonable objection, 
or who will not enter into a contract with 
the contractor upon terms and conditions con- 
sistent with those in this contract, and secur- 
ing the due performance and maintenance of 
the work supplied or executed by such sub- 
contractor. . . .” : 
a as contended on the part of the plain- 
tiffs that when they contracted with the 
builder he was really the agent of the building 
owner, and this was agreed to by the court. 
Mr. Justice Coleridge said:— ~ 

“Generally, if the specialist supplies the 
goods or does the work for less money than 
the provisional sum allowed for prime cost, 
the owners get the benefit, and are entitled to 
a deduction on the whole contract accordingly. 
Tf the specialist charges more, the extra 
amount is added by the builder, and is an 
See eee eae This shows that the 

§ benefit or suffers the loss of 
any lesser or greater amount payable in 
respect of prime cost. This does not affect 


the right of the contractor to his profit om 
the whole contract, which would probably 
include this item. Here the owner selects 
the specialist, obtains the tender, fixes the 
price, and has the real, if not the only, 
interest in the work that is done. The 
builder is not interested. If he unreasonably 
objects to the selection, he may be over- 
ridden. He may make no discount for a 
self, and if the owner chooses to pay the 
specialist direct he cin do so. The form of 
the contract here and there may discover the 
builder apparently contracting principal. 
The substance that he contracts as agent. 
where specialists are concerned.” 

It is difficuit to overrate the importance cf 
this decision having regard to the enormous 
amount of work which is done by sub-con- 
tractors and specialists in various parts of the 
country. For a thousand reasons the con- 
tractor may find it impossible to carry out 
the work which he has undertaken for the 
price named in the tenders and the specialist 
may be the first to suffer. 

Nor does this decision of Mr. Justice 
Coleridge stand alone. He adopted the 
reasoning of Mr. Justice Channell in Crittall 
v. London County Council (75 J. P. 203). In 
that case the County Council contracted with 
building contractors for the erection of a 
building, for the purposes of which certain 
specialities were to be ordered from stated 
firms. Amongst the specialities were certain 
casements. Many months after the head con- 
tract was entered into, the building owners 
invited the plaintiffs to quote for the case- 
ments according to a specification, which pro- 
vided that the amount of the accepted quota- 
tion would be inserted as ‘‘a prime cost item ” 
in building contract; that the plaintiffs would 
enter into an agreement with the building 
contractor to execute and complete the case- 
ments within a given time under penalty; that 
the architect of the building owner would have 
power to vary thé work; and that payment 
tor the work should only be made on the 
certificate of that architect. The plaintiffs 
having quoted according to this specification, 
the building owners forwarded the quotation 
to the building contractors with a request that 
they should place the order with the plain- 
tiffs. Subsequently, the building contractors. 
informed the plaintiffs that they (the /build- 
ing contractors) had instructions to accept the 
plaintiffs’ estimate for the casements, In an 
action by the plaintiffs to recover the balance 
of the price of these casements from the build- 
ing owners, it was held that, while the contract 
for the casements was primd facie a con- 
tract with the building contractors, it was 
also a contract made, in fact, by the building 
contractors acting agents on behalf of the 
building owners as real principals, because 
it was to procure something for their benefit, 
and that on the facts of the case the plaintiffs 
were entitled to judgment (Hobbs v. Turner, 
1902, 18 T. L. R. 235, followed). 

_ Of conrse, it is to be said that these deci- 
sions may be overruled by the Court of 
Appeal. If they are upset, every specialist 
and sub-contractor will probably endeavour 
to ensure that when he enters into his con- 
tract he has a right both against the builder 
and the building owner. 


LABOUR IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


A JOINT movement for improving conditions 
of labour in the London d t in the wood- 
working and- furnishing trades s been 
inaugurated as the outcome of private con- 
ferences between the following trade unions :— 
_Amalgamated and Associated Societies of 
Carpenters and Jointers. 

General Union of Carpenters and Joiners. 

National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades 
Association. 

Amalgamated Union of Cabinet Makers. 


Old West-End Cabinet Makers’ Society. 
Progressive Union of Cabinet Makers 


(London). 
Perseverance Cabinet Makers’ Association 
(London). 

Independent 


Cabinet Makers’ Association 
(London). ers sociatio 
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A proposed list of new working conditions 
thas been drawn up and presented to the 
London building trade employers. Although 
it is hoped ry through the negotiations 
without a strike, the societies concerned have 
decided on a levy of 3s. per member to form a 
fighting fund. The new proposals include the 
substitution of a 47-hour week for a 50-hour 


% 


so proposed that 1d. 
per hour extra be paid to men employed in 
fixing joinery which has been prepared outside 
the district, and that subletting for labour only 
be prohibited. 

The bricklayers, plumbers, painters, and 
labourers employed within twelve miles of 
Charing Cross are also preparing programmes 
of new demands.—Daily Chronicle. 


EDINBURGH MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In the Royal British Hotel, Princes-street, 
Edinburgh, the annual dinner of the Hdin- 
burgh, Leith, and District Building Trades’ 
Association was held on the 14th inst. About 
seventy gentlemen were present, and Mr. 
David Wilson, J.P., occupied the chair. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, 
Mr. Robert Gilchrist, President of the Glasgow 
Masters’ Association, proposed the toast of 
“The Edinburgh, Leith, and District Build- 
ng Trades’ Association.”” He said there was 
1 great deal of depression in the building 
rade in the West. He appealed to masters 
o have regard to the fact that they must 
vork together if they were to protect their 
nterests. 

In his reply, the Chairman said they had 
iad during the year no serious trouble with 
ny of the operatives’ societies. Any small 
lifferences which had been brought under 
heir notice had been adjusted by conferences 
na most friendly way. It was a matter for 
egret that they were unable to employ as 
nuny men as thi should like to employ. The 
anks of the unemployed contained many of 
he building trade employees, and they saw 
ttle prospect of improving matters in the 
ar future. Reports from the different 
anches of the Building Trades Federation 
howed that the building trade throughout 
he country was in a worse position than it 
yas in Edinburgh, where they had had a 
mumber of public buildings to help them, 
Ithough some of these contracts, owing to 
een competition, were not very remunerative. 
‘0 many builders in Edinburgh the year had 
een the worst of a succession of bad years. 
n December last year, and in the following 
ionth, property was changing hands freely, 
nd they all thought prosperity was returning, 
ut with new legislation in the air, House 
etting Bills, Insurance Bills, and the effect 
f the increment duty, confidence in property 
$ an investment was again checked for a 
me. It was time the Legislature gave the 
ailding trade a rest and let them have a 
1ance of securing a return of confidence and 

restored security in property. In regard to 
nlet property, they were told that builders 

ere to blame for over-building. That was a 
istake. The cause was not over-building; 
e condition they complained of was the effect 
depopulation. The flower of their trades- 
en had been driven from their homes abroad 
get their daily bread. The effects of the 
surance Bill would be felt by the building 
ade in a greater degree than by most of 
e other trades. With regard to the unem- 
oyment part of the Bill, he said that section 
\d been inadequately discussed. When fram- 
@ the Bill the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
id consulted the employees’ organisations, 
ij no organised body of employers had been 
nsulted. Their Committee had urged that 
orkmen’s compensation should have been 
cluded in the Bill as a contributory measure. 
long with the English Federation an en- 
avour was being made to get the Govern- 
ent to make an inquiry into the working of 
e Workmen’s Compensation Act. That 
den had been increased fourfold since the 
troduction of the Act, and it was a very 
avy item in the cost of production. Malinger- 
» was responsible for much of the increase, 
d only by a contributory scheme would that 
ndal be averted. 

Ex-Bailie Forrest, in proposing ‘Kindred 
ciations,” said the building trade was 
fering more from lightning-speed legislation 
in any other trade. He thought they wer 
the end of their tether, and they were 
ind to assert themselves. He appealed to 
. building and allied trades to unite together 
as to form one huge federation, 
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James A. Baxter, 
Wrights’ 
» © Vice; 


Replies were made by Mr. 
resid. 


President of the Edinburgh, Leith, and Di: 
House Factors’ Association. 


FACTORY AND COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY SALES, 1911. 


M Leopotp Farmer & Sons, factory 
specia. and surveyors, of Gresham-street, 
E.C., report that the year under review has 
shown better results than was the case in 
1910 in the disposal of factory property, 
wharves, land, etc. Values have been main- 
tained and sales transacted at good times 
prices. The prices realised would not convey 
to the reader that the standard of values has 
been kept up, as hardly two factory properties 
are alike. ‘The tendency, however, is for the 
price to rise consequent on the improvement 
by development in certain manufacturing 
districts, which have special advantages in 
rail, waterside, and other facilities. There is 
a migratory movement amongst manufacturers 
to tricts outside large towns where the 
lowest possible cost of manufacture can be 
obtained. The Budget taxation of 1909 has 
not to any great degree affected the values of 
industrial properties, but as regards other 
securities in landed property a shrinkage is 
noticeable. There are many influences affect- 
ing industrial operations, and the development 
of commercial enterprise. 

It is difficult to say which branch of any 
particular manufacture more than any other 
has progressed in the year 1911; one, however, 
perhaps, being very noticeable is the manu- 
facture of electric filament lamps, and several 
companies interested in the business have 
acquired factories and are carrying on large 
busines: 

Acquiring of factories, etc., and building of 
works, consequent on reorganisation and ex- 
tension in many trades, are always in pro- 
gress; those in the engineering, milling, 
chemical, and spinning trades having been 
well to the front in development in the year 
under review. 

The effects of the Patents and Designs Act 
are still well to the front; foreign holders of 
English patents still being on the look-out for 
factory property to comply with its require- 
ments. 

In looking ahead to further deals, Messrs. 
Farmer & Sons are confident of good sales, 
as there is every likelihood of a great amount 
of prosperous activity in the industrial world. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED CHURCH, CHESTER-LE-STREET. 

Plans for proposed Congregational Church 
have been prepared by Mr. Albert H. Fennell, 
architect, Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. The 
front fagade will be of stone in late Gothic 
style. The scheme is to cost about 3,250/., 
exclusive of site and manse. Church seating 
510, schoolroom seating 250, vestries, cloak- 
rooms, cellars, ete. 

NEW CHURCH, STEPPS. 

The Building Committee of Stepps United 
Free Church has decided upon erecting a new 
church, and plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Andrew Balfour, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of 
Glasgow. The estimated cost of the work is 
5,000/., and the seating accommodation is for 
650 people. 

NEW CHURCH SCHOOLS, HESSLE. 

The extensions to these schools are being 
erected by Mr. M. Harper, contractor, at an 
estimated cost of 1,500/. The extensions in- 
clude three new classrooms, besides consider- 
able internal alterations. The architect for 
the work is Mr. J. Bilson. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
Laboratory buildings at University of 


London, ,» W.C. (6,0002.); Professor 
F. M. Simpson, architect, 88, Gower-street, 
W.C. Block of office buildings, Aldwych, 
W.C.; Mr. A. Burr, architect, 85, Gower- 


street, W.C. Additions to offices of the City 
of London Board of Guardians; Mr. A. E. 
Pridmore, architect, 2, Broad-street Buildings, 
E.C. 

NEW MILL, BELFAST. 

Mr. Samuel Stevenson is the architect for 
the new spinning mill which is being erected 
Jaffe Brothers. The contractors 
. M’Laughlin & Harvey, Ltd. 


MONEYREA MASONIC HALL. 
. Watt, Tulloch, & Fitzsimons -are 
the architects for this new hall, the founda- 
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tion-stone of which was laid last week. The 
contract is being carried out by Mr. W. J. 
M‘Clurg. 


WORTHING HOSPITAL. 

The new outpatients’ department of this 
hospital has been erected at a cost of 2,628/.. 
from the designs of Mr. A. Morris. Butler 
architect. The contractor for the work is Mr. 
George Baker, jun., and the building will 
probably be opened in February. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, Ltd., 
engineers and ironfounders, 187 to 201, Union- 
street, Borough, S.E., supplied sixteen large 
circular glazed terrace lights for lighting the 
rooms of the Museum below, in the King 
‘Victor Emanuel Memorial, Rome, 

Under the direction of Mr. Arthur C. 
Bloomfield, M.A., Boyle’s latest patent ‘ air- 
pump” yentilators have been applied at the 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Church halls for Albion-street 
Congregational Church (22,0007.); Mr. R. G. 
Wilson, architect, 18a, Union-street, Aberdeen. 
Alfreton.—Parish room (1,000/.); Vicar, St. 
Martin’s Church, Alfreton. : i 

Amesbury and Devizes. — Police-stations 
(6,7750.) ; Messrs. W. Parsons & Sons, builders, 
Westbury. 3 5 

Ayr.—Byre accommodation and mart for 
Messrs R. Dewar & Sons (1,000/.); Mr. J. 
Young, Surveyor, Ayr Town Council. 

Barton.—Addition to boys’ school (370/.) ; Mr. 
G. F. Quinton, builder, 1, Carisbrook-road, 
Newport, I.0.W. 

Blyth.—Forty houses; Mr. R. Grieves, Sur- 
yeyor, Blyth Urban District Council. 

Boathen (Stoke).—School. (7,0002.); Mr. B. R. 
Ashworth, ‘Town Hall, Hanley. = 

Bridlington.—Sunday-school; Rev. J. HE. 
, pastor, Trinity Congregational Church, 
ington. a 
ristol.—Laundry depét for Bristol Co- 
operative Society; Mr. Ashley, manager, 
Building Department, Co-operative Society, 
3ristol. 
Ba ham (near Paignton).—School; Mr. P. 
architect, 1, Richmond-road, Exeter. 

i Enlargement and improvement 


Bri 
Mor 
Brownhill: 


of Walsall Wood School (1,990/.); Messrs. H. 
& Son, 


builders, 530, Dudley-road, 


. 
3, Moss-lane, Cadishead, | 
Cardiff.—Technical es a 3 
36,0007.); Messrs. vor Jones & rC} 
our architects, 18, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Castledykes.—School (400 places); Mr. 8. M. 
Grant, Secretar Iie Nae) Committee, Lind- 
sey County Council, Lincoln. 
SF ld Norton (Essex).—School (4,0002.); Mr. 
Frank Whitmore, a 73, Duke-street, 
y sford. 
Stree Sohioole Hollyhurst and Hough- 


hitect, 


ton roads; Mr. G. Winter, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Darlington. ; = 
Darwen—Kiosk and villa, Darwen Park 


(2,1007.); Mr. J. S. Seville, Council Offices, 


Pee 
Dearnley 
Andrew’s Church (eons i ee 
architect, 5, Cross-street, Manchester. : 
enbig ic blic offices (7,0000.) 5 
DST eae aay sae cmamtais, IC 


chdale).—Extensions to St. 
(Rochdale). ene 2 oles 


SEK 
er eetuts hall; ete. ; Mr. C. Steven- 
St. Vincent-avenue, Doncaste 

; Messrs. T. & S. Pott & 
reet, Sunder aaa 5 
Bastbourne.-— Methodist Church _(2,5001.) ; 
Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son, architects, 5, 
Clement’s Inn, W.C. : 
Clements wn’shelter at the Cattle Market 
(3,9502.) ; M Walker Smith, engineer, Edin- 
burgh Town Council. 


Eyesham. 
ter.—Business premises, Sidwell-street ; 
. Lucas, architect, Guildhall-chamber: 
‘Additions, St. John’s School; Mr 
Edgar Ware, architect, Tredford-circus, Exe 
Exmouth——Church institute  (3,000/.) ; 
G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, architect, 6, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, §.W. . 
Ferryhill—School (6,5007.); Mr. J. A. C. 
Allan, architect, 5, Union-terrace, Aberdeen. 
Glasgow.—Extensions and additions to pre- 
mises, Hannay-street, for the Steel Company 


Exeter. 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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of Scotland, Lid., 23, Exchang 
gow. Extensions to Anchor C 
Portanmill, for Messrs. A Hope, 
(2,1502.); Mr. A. W. McDonald, 219, Hope- 
street, Glasgow. Picture theatre, S: nith-street 
(3,000.); Mr. A. V. Gardner, architect, 164, 
Bath-street, Glasgow. C 

Glyn (Neath).—Schools; Mr. W. R. 
architect, Angel-street, Neath. 

Great Harwood.—Extensions to works, Glebe- 
street, for Messrs. F. Westby & Sons. 

Greenock.—Baths and washhouses (5,0002.) ; 
Mr. F, Low, Burgh-buildings, Greenock. 

Grimsby.—Paper mill for Messrs. P. Dixon 
& Son, Oughty Bridge, Sheffield. 

Haggerston Beal (Northumberland).—Re- 
building, Haggerston Castle; Mr. A. Cayley, 
Estate Offices, Haggerston Beal. 

Haslingden (Manchester).—Catholic School 
(3,0002.); Mr. H. Fielding, architect, 2, 
Beaconsfield-street, Haslingden. 

Haywards Heath.—Alterations and additions 
to school (1,670/.); Mr. H. J. Bessant, builder, 
Eastbourne. 

Honiton (Devon).—Additions to workhouse ; 
Mr. Redfern, architect, Honiton. 

Huddersfield—Yeomanry headquarters, Fitz- 
william-street; Mr. W. Cooper, architect, 41, 
Kirkgate, Huddersfield. : 

Huitton.—Proposed hostel, dairy, and farm 
buildings, etc. (10,000/.); Mr. W. H. Schofield, 
Surveyor, Lancashire County Council, County 
Offices, Preston. 

Hyde.—Extensions for 
Messrs. Redfern. 

Inverness.—Science and art school for Royal 
Academy (8,000/.); Mr. R. I. McBeth, Queen’s 
House, Inverness. 

Keighley.—Trade school _(10,000/.); Mr. J. 
Stuart, architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Kilbowie.—Extensions to sawmills (3,500J.) ; 
Building Department, Singer Manufacturing 
Company, Kilbowie. 

Laira (Plymouth).—St. Mary’s Church 
T. R. Kitsill, architect, 1, George 
Plymouth. 

Lakenham.—School; Mr. C. J. Brown 
tect, Cathedral Offices, The Close, Norwich. 

Leeds.—Extensions to Notre Dame College; 
Mr. E. Simpson, 12, Cunliffe-terrace, Manning- 
ham, Bradford. 

Lerwick.—Extensions to Gilbert Bain’s 
Memorial Hospital (2,0007.); Mr. George 
Cruikshank, builder, Town Buildings, Lerwick. 

Limerick.—Additions, infirmary _ (2,5000.); 
Mr. W. Rosengrove, architect, 33, Catherine- 
street, Limerick. 

Llanystrimdswry.—Public institute (3,0001.) ; 


Nash, 


to rubber works 


Mr. T. T. Rees, architect, Hamilton-street, 
Birkenhead. 

Longbridge (near Northfield). — Catholic 
home of refuge (13,000/.); Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin, architects, 51, North John Street, 
Liverpool. 


Mitcham (Upper).—School (4,6752.); Me: 
Grace & Marsh, builders, 79, Tamworth: 
Croydon. 

Mullanozan (Ireland)—Church; Mr. F. F. 
McNam architect, Great Brunswick-street, 
Dublin. : 

Neston.—Special subjects centre (1,135/.); 
Messrs. W. Fleming & Son, builders, Neston. 

Newecastle-on-Tyne. — School, Welbeck-road 
(250 places); Mr. A. C. Coffin, Secretary, Edu- 
cation Committee, Newcastle-on-Tyne Town 
Council. 

Newport (Mon.).—Church; Messrs. Haber- 
shon & Fawckner, Queen’s-chambers, Newport 
Mon. : 

Newsham.—Picture hall: 
Atkin, 1, St. Nicholas Buildin 

Newton.—Additions to Rexine Works for the 
British Leather Cloth Company. 

Newton Bank.—Additions to print works for 
ane CEhee Printers’ Association. 

Normanton.—Public. baths and washhouses 
(4,0002.);_ Mr. A. Hartley, Surveyor, Urban 
District Council Offices, Normanton. 

Norwich.—Extensions to Willow-lane Schools 
(5,0007.); Mr. C. J. Brown, architect, 
Cathedral-chambers, The Close, Norwich. 

Oxford.—School (7,0002.); Mr. A. Castle, Ci 
Estate Offices, City Hall) Oxtord nae 

Pentrillyncymer and Glanconwy.—Schools; 
eg Wiles, Workotcttccs Wirekacs 

Penzance.—Payilion and winter gardens 
(4,0007.); Mr. H. Cowell, architect, Central- 
chambers, Newquay, Cornwall. 


Mreedas Ned: 
s, Newcastle. 


Petersfield—Rectory (1.900/.); Vicar, § 
Peter’s Church, Petersfield. a: eae 
Ponteland.—Children’s home: Mr. CG. S. 


Shortt, Clerk, Castle Ward Board of Guardiar 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, me 
Portslade. — Church ; Messrs. Packham 
ee builders, Preston Park, Brighton. 
Port Sunlight—Schools; Mr. H vick 
County Architect, Newgat Aes, Gran ae 
Randolph Hill, N.B.—Villa (3,0007.) 


Mr. 


C. Simpson, architect, 16, King-street, Stirling. 
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Renfrew. — Extensions and alterations, 
Municipal Buildings (3,000/.) ; Mr. John 
‘Arthur, architect, 131, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. 

Rochdale. — Alterations to Lower-place 


United Methodist Church (700/.); the Trust 
Rushden.—Factory, Allen-road, for Messrs. 

R. & S. Robinson; additions to factory, New- 

ton-road, for Messrs. Ashford & Campion. 

Seaham Harbour (Durham). — School 
(6,0007.); Mr. W. B. Cooper, builder, Sans- 
street South, Sunderland. 

Sherburn Hill (Durham).—School (7,0002.) ; 
Messrs. Makepeace & Valks, builders, Trim- 
don, Durham. 

Skegness (Lincs).—Cottage hospital (3,000Z.) ; 


Mr. F. J. Parkinson, architect, 9, Richmond- 
ti ce, Blackburn, 

Spread Eagle (Oswaldtwistle). — School 
(4,0002.); Mr. H. Littler, 16, Ribblesdale- 


place, Preston. 

Station Town (Durham).—School; Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—School (340 places); Mr. 
A. R. Wood & Sons, architects, Burslem. 

Stourfield (Bournemouth).—School (4,000/.) ; 
Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, Bournemouth. 

Swansea.—Alterations to block at fever 
hospital (3,3002.); Mr. George Bell, Surveyor, 
Swansea Town Council. 

Throston.—School (5,0002.); Mr. Proctor, 29, 
Church-street, Hartlepool. 

Trowbridge.—School (5,0007.); Mr. J. G. 
Powell, architect, County Hall, Trowbridge. 

Tunstall.—Extensions to Meakin’s factory 
(6,0002.) Mr. J. C. Cowlishaw, architect, 
Stafford-stres Hanley ; Mr. T. Godwin, 
builder, -road, Hanley. 

» Doc! Picture hall (2,5002.); Mr. H. 
architect, The Croft, Westoe, South 


'ynemouth.—Market buildings (2,0007.) ; 
TF. Smillee, Surveyor, Tynemouth Town 
Council. 

Walkden.—Additions to mills for Messrs, E. 
Lane & Sons, cotton goods manufacturers, 
Hope Mills, Walkden. 
rrington.—Extensions to factory of 
J. Fairclough & Sons (3,000/.); Messrs. 
. Owen, architects, Cairo-street, War- 


rington. 
Wellington 
Mr. B. R. Ashworth, 
Wheatley Hill (Durham).—School ; also addi- 


Additions to school; 


(Stoke). 
‘own Hall, Hanley. 


tions to school at Ford; Messrs. 
Charlton, builders, Sunderland. 

Willington.—Enlargement of isolation hos- 
pital; Mr. J. H. Gardner, Surveyor, Willing- 
ton Urban District, Council. 

Witham.—Enlargement of hospital (1,000/.) ; 
Mr. T. R. Swales, Surveyor, Maldon Town 
Council. 

Woodhouse (Sheffield).—School and buildings 
(5,2120. Mr. J. B. Abbey, architect, 34a, 
New arket, Huddersfield; Messrs. Mark 
Brook & Co., builders, Huddersfield. 

Woodseats (Sheffield).—Church ; Messrs. Geo. 
Baines & Son, archite 5, Clement’s Inn, 
Ves 

Wortley (Leeds).—Factory and laundry; Mr. 
& D. McKay, architect, The Lodge, Bramley, 

orks. 

Yeadon.—School ; 
Yeadon. ‘ 

Yeovil.—Fifty houses; Mr. A. Oddy, Sur- 
yeyor, Yeovil Town Council. x 


— + 4. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Clery & 


Vicar, Parish 


Church, 


Labour in the Colonies. 
rom the Supplement to Circulars of Emi- 


grants’ Information Office, 34, Broadway 
Westminster, S.W., we take the following: 
New South’ Wales.—In Sydney and suburbs 


the building and iron trades and factory 
workers have been well employed, and stone- 
masons, bricklayers, plastere: carpenters, 
join able-bodied labourer re in great 
demand. The strike of iron workers at Lith- 
gow continues. n Victoria employment con- 
tinues to be v good, and assisted p 
are now being granted to mechanics. 
is a large demand for brickl 


's, masons, plasterers, carpente 
painters, plumbers, boilermake: 
moulders, and coppersmi 
—There is a good 
labour generally, both in towns and country. 


New Zealand.—The demand for mechanics is 


ree general, but skilled men, such as plumbers 
¥ 


trades in Johannesburg continues bris 


rsmit 
demand for 


e little difficulty in finding w ion 
e i g work. Union 
of South Africa.—Kmployment in the building 


s is it 
Pretoria the state of trade is fair in bu: ne 
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shops, and farming. In the Orange Free State 
a demand for builders exists at Bethlehem. In 
The Cape there are openings at Cape Town 
for a few masons in the stone-dressing industry. 
Panama Canal.—The employment by the 
Isthmian Canal Commiss killed labourers 
is now restricted to American citizens, except 
in cases in which American labour of the 
character required is not available. There is 
a surplus of skilled and. unskilled labour on 
the Isthmus, and as the Canal Works are now 
within measurable time of being completed it 
will soon be necessary to reduce the number of 
men employed. 


Labour in Cape Town. 

We take the following from the Government 
Labour Bureau, Cape Town, for the month of 
October : 

Stone-dr 


sing.—Very busy. Seventy-seven 
masons are employed at the new Law Courts 
and about twenty-five others in connexion with 
other undertakings in various parts of the 
town. 

Plumbing.—Much__ brighter. The greater 
portion of the work in progress is in connexion 
with repairs, but a few contracts for new work. 
are now being dealt with, and it is quite 
possible that a slight shortage of men may 
occur in the near future. 

Painting and Decorating —Improving. There 
is an increase in the number of premises in 
course of redecoration, and only three painters 
were registered for employment at the Bureau. 

Fibroplaster and Cement Working.—Fair, 
but with no increase in the demand for labour. 

Bricklaying.—This trade now shows signs of 
a definite improvement, and employment. is 
more readily obtainable than at any time 
during the past six months. 

Shopfitting.—As anticipated in September, 
an increase has occurred in the amount of 
work in hand. 

Joinery and Woodworking Trades.—This in- 
dustry d to a considerable extent 
since Applications by competent 


joiners to fill prospective vacancies should be 
made personally at the Labour Bureau or 
through the medium of the magistrate im 


whose district the applicant resides. 

Furniture Manufacture and Cabinet-making. 
—Very busy. 

Building Work, Ceylon. 

The Principal Collector of Customs of 
Ceylon (Mr. C. D. Vigors), in his report for 
the ended June 30, 1911, states that 
proposals are before the Government for the 
erection of export warehouses at Colombo on 
the old coaling grounds, and also for the 
provision of a steam or petrol launch for 
Justoms use in the harbour. It has beer 
decided to obtain an electric crane for loading 
material into trucks, and also an additional 
crane for Government goods. The passenger 
jetty at the port is to be lengthened by 120 ft. 
‘A scheme is being prepared for the deepening 
of Colombo harbour, a large part of which 
has a depth of less than 30 This work will 
be necessary if the Suez Canal is deepened to 
36 ft. by 1914. 

Hospital, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

The Sierra Leone Royal Gazette of Novem- 
ber 11 contains the text of the Governor's 
address on the introduction of the annual 
estimates, from which it appears that a new 
hospital is to be built at Freetown. 

Building and Road-making, etc., Works, 
Argentine Republic. 

The Boletin Oficial of November 10 publishes 
a decree (No. 8,573), issued by the Ministry 
of Public Works, earmarking a sum of 


20,846,000 pesos currency (about 182,500/.) for 


hospitals, and 
ads; dredging, 
; and bridge 


schools, colleges, 
the making of r 
and canal wo: 


of 


ion, 
building. 
Theatre at Yurieff, Russia. 

H.M. Consul at Riga (Mr. V. H. © 
Bosanquet) reports that, according to the local 
Press, a project is on foot to construct a stone 
theatre at Yurieff (Dorpat). in the province 
of Livonia. A sum of 110,000 roubles (about 
11,6002.) is required for the enterprise. 

School Houses, Cuba. 

The Gaceta Oficial publishes a law earmark- 
ing a sum of 150,000 pesos (about 31,0000.) for 
the erection of 150 new school houses in various 
parts of the Republic. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xvi.; Auction Sales, xx. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


December 29,— Glasgow.— DESIGN FOR A 
Briper.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 601. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. 

DEceMBER 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 


December 30,—Hastings.—Easr Sussex Hos- 


PIraL.Premiums of 1251., 75l., and 501. Mr. 
E. I’. Hall, F.R.1.B.A., Assessor. 
December 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 


DesicNs ror WorkMEN’s DweLiines.—Prize, 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, E.C. 

January 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

January 6, — Bolton. — Miners’ Federation 
Hall and Offices. Limited to architects within 
twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 501. 
and 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
F.R.i.B.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

JanvaRy 6.— Stafford. — Pusiic LipraRy.— 
The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Second and third premiums _ of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 1l. Particu- 
zs from Mr. W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

JANUARY 8.—Banbury.—WoRKMEN’s DwWELL- 
incs.—The Banbury 1T.C. invite designs for 
workmen’s dwellings. See advertisement in issue 
of December 8 for further particulars. 

January 9.—Magherafelt.—TrcHnicaL ScHOOL. 
—Particulars from Mr. W. D. Cousins, County 
Technical Office, Court-house, Coleraine. 


JaNuaRy 9.—Spennymoor.—Pusiic Hatt, 
Etc.—The Spennymoor. invite com- 
petitive plans and designs for a public hall, 


market, and offices, etc. Three premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in issue of Decem- 
ber 1 for further particulars. 

JANUARY 28.—Buzau, Roumania.—Trawing 
CortEGE (16,0001.).—Premiums 200/., 401., 201. 
Particulars from the Ministére des Cultes et de 
VInstruction Publique, Bucharest. 

January 29. — Montevideo. — Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401., and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

January 31. — Australia. — Designs FoR 
FEDERAL Capitan City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 


city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3. 

Fesruary 3.—Bolton.—Nursss’ Home at 


THE INFIRMARY.—Premiums of 301., 20l., and 101. 
Assessor, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A. 
Fesruary 17.—London, E.C.—New Orrices.— 
The Port of London Authority invite pre- 
liminary sketch designs for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as a building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars. 
Marca 15.— Drammen, Norway.—Ratuway- 
sTaTron.—Particulars from the Norges Stats- 
baner, Christiania. 
* Marcu 15.—Prestatyn, North Wales.— 
Layinc-our Estate.—Lord Aberconway and _ the 
Trustees of the Prestatyn Estate invite designs 
for laying-out of the estate. Three premiums 
are offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
* Marc 16.—Harrow.—Pvusuic Orrices.—The 
Harrow-on-the-Hill U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
enlargement of and alterations to their Public 
issue for 


ffices. See advertisement in this 
further particulars. ; y 

May 1,—Society, of Architects’ Travelling 
Studentship. Design for a Town Hall. 251. 
and medal. 

Jury 1.—Dusseldorf.— A plan for | the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,001. to 875. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 


tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Dave.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PRoposeD 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in Competition News, December 1, page 635. 

No Dares. — Winnipeg. — Partiament BurLp- 
INGS.—Conditions from the High Commissioner 
for Canada, 17, Victoria-street, S.W. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

DecemBer 30. — Bradford.—A.tTeRAtions.—For 
alterations to classrooms and erection. of new 
conveniences at the Ryan-street School. Draw- 
ings and general conditions of contract séen, and 
quantities from the City Architect, Town Hall, 
Bradford, 

December 30.—Fartown.—Pavition.—Erection 
of bowling pavilion at the H.C. and A.C. ground. 
Mr. R. W. Yates, architect and surveyor, 32, 
John William-street, Huddersfield. is 

DeceMBeR 31.—Bradford.—WareHouse.—Brec- 
tion of a warehouse at North Wing, Bradford. 
r, er Illingworth, architect, 9, Market-street, 
udford. 

January 1, 1912.—Dundalk.—Hore..—Erection 
of a new wing to the Carlingford Hotel, Mr. 
J. F. M‘Gahon, architect, 9, Exchange-buildings, 
Dundalk. 

January 2.— Merthyr Tydfil.—Room.—Erec- 
tion of man instruction room at Abermorlais 
School. Particulars from the Deputy-Surveyor, 
Town Hall. 

January 3. — Huddersfield.—Cius.—Erection 
of a Liberal Club at Almondbury, Huddersfield. 
Plans seen, and quantities from Messrs. Stocks 
te SE architects, St. Peter’s-street, Hudders- 

eld. 

January 3,—Seven Sisters.—Vicarace.—Erec- 
tion of a vicarage. Plans and specification seen, 
and quantities from Mr. J. Cook Rees, M.S.A., 
Parade-chambers, Neath é 

January 4. — Derby. — Orrices.—The Midland 
Railway, Company invite tenders for the erection 
of additional offices for Telegraph Superintendent 
Plans and ‘specifications seen, and 
quantities and particulars from the Engineer, 
Derby Station. i 

January 4, — London. — Exrenston.—For the 
extension of Hampstead Sorti: ffice.  Draw- 
ings, specification, and conditions and form of 
contract with Mr. J. Rutherford, 22, Carlisle- 
place, London, S.W. Quantities and forms of 
tender at H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s- 
gate. S.W., on deposit of Il. 1s 
x* January 4, — Netherton. — Scnoou. — The 
Dudley B.C. invite tenders for the erection of a 
new junior and infants’. school to accommodate 
460. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

January 4.—Redruth.—Cuurcn.—Erection of 
Wesleyan church at Wheal Buller, near Red- 
ruth, Plans and specification with Mr. 8. Hill, 
architect, Green-lane, Redruth. 

JaNuaRy 6, — Alford. — Hovse.—Erection of a 
house in Station-road. Quantities and forms of 
tender from Mr. Frederick Parker, F.S.A., archi- 
tect, Boston. Deposit of 11. 1s. 


January 6.—Frampton.—Vicarace.—Brection 
of a vicarage house. Plans and _ specifications 
ee Mr. C. N. Tunnard, 16, Wide Bargate, 

oston. 


January 6.—Landore.—Anppirions.—For _addi- 
tions to Salim schoolroom. Architects, Messrs. 
Richard & Matthews, Salubrious-place, Swansea. 

January 6. — Treneere.—Scnoot.—Erection of 
a county school for girls at Treneere, Penzance. 
Plans and specification with Mr. O. R. Caldwell, 
architect, Penzance, or Mr. Sampson Hill, Archi- 
tect to the Committee, Green-lane, Redruth. 

January 8.—Bryn Ithel.—Hovuse.—Hrection of 
a detached house at Bryn Ithel, Aberbeeg. 
Plans and specifications with Messrs. Seaborne & 
Cayley, architects and surveyors, Hengoed. 

January 8.— Bryn Ithel.—Hovuses.—Erection 

sin Bryn Ithel, Aberbeeg. Plans 
and_ spec’ tions from Messrs. Seaborne & 
Cayley, architects and surveyors, Hengoed. 
* Jayuary 8. — London, N.W. — Krosx,—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works:and Public Build- 
ings invite tenders for a kiosk at Primrose Hill, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


January 8. — Richmond. — Apprrions.—For 
alterations ‘and additions to police-station, 
Victoria-road, Richmond. Plan and specification 


at the police-station, and_tenders to Mr. F. W. 
Hall, Olliver, Richmond, Yorks. 
%* JANUARY 10,—Hammersmith.—ALTERATIONS, 
Erc.—The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders for 
alterations and’ repairs to premises, No. 120, 
King-street. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. ‘ 
January 11, — Caterham. — Scnoou.—Brection 
of Roman Catholic school. Mr. W. Bevan, 
F.RIB.A. architect, 85, | Lansdowne-road, 
Croydon. Quantities on deposit of 11. 


* January 11.—London, N.-—ALTERATIONS, ETC. 


-—fhe St. Mary Islington Guardians invite ten- 
ders for certain alterations, etc., at Receiving 
Homes, Hornsey-rise, N. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

January 11.—Radstock.—Cor Erection 
oF en aut CO Specifications from 

he Surveyor, Mr. G. H. Gibson, 

Bath. Deposit of 11. 1s, are 

January 11. — Southampton. — Worxs.—For 
Construction of economiser flues and buildings, 
and supply and erection of a fuel economiser, at 
iBes pumping pees, at Otterbourne; 
also for construction of a meter recorder house 
at Otterbourne-hill. Plans, specifications, and 
conditions seen, and quantities and forms of ten- 
der from the Waterworks Engineer, 33 and 35, 
French-street, Southampton, on deposit of 1. 1s. 
* January 12.—Hinckley.—Ex1ension or P. 
z.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
¢ Buildings invite tenders for extension of 
post-office. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

A 12. — Horton-in-Ribblesdale. — 
r erection of Helwith Bridge new 
pce eee Apo aaene Specifications, with 
quantities, from the Education Archite: 
Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 1. oe aa 

January 12.—Naas.—Water Worxs.—Erection 
of a new pump-house, the supplying and fix ng 
of pumps, gas-engine, and other works, Plans 
and specification prepared by Mr, Francis 
Bergin, B.E., 36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin, 
Deposit of 11. for quantities. 

JanvuARY 12—Owston.—Scnoon.—For erection 
of a new school at Owston, Carcroft. Plans 
seen, and specifications, with quantities, from the 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Deposit of 11. 

_ JANUARY 12. — Silkstone.—Scuoon.—For erec- 
tion of a new school. Plans seen, and speci 


tions, with. quantilies, from. the Eibscatt 
Architect, County Hull, Wakefield, Deposit 
of Il. 


%* January 12. — Workington.—Posr-orricn.— 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for new post-office. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

January 13.—Cirencester.—Hovusrs.—Brection 
of twenty-four houses in Siddington-road. 
Drawings and specification seen, and quantities, 
on deposit of 2l, 2s., from Mr. V. A. Lawson, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Council Buildings, Cirencester. 

January 18. -- Honley.—Srewer.—Construction 
of 9-in. sewer in Gynn-lane, near Honley Station. 
Plans seen, and quantities and form of tender 
from the Engineer, Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., 
Albion-chamkers, King-street, Nottingham, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

* January 15.— Chatham. — Hosprran Exten- 
sion.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for demolition of water tower and erec- 
tion of new administrative, operation, and ward 
blocks and _boiler-house at Military Hospital, 
Port Pitt. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* January 15.— Coventry.—Ciasszooms.—The 
Governors of Bablake School, Coventry, invite 
tenders for additional classrooms, gymnasium, 
etc. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

_January 16, —Gwaunfarren.—Vit.As.—Brec- 

tion of ten pairs of semi-detached villas, for the 
Marlborough Building Club. Plans and_ specifi- 
cations with the architect, Mr. J. Mann, jun., 27, 
Lancaster-villas, Merthyr Tydfil. 
* Janusry 17.—St. Albans.—Corraces.—Ten- 
ders are invited for the erection of six cottages 
in Catherine-street, St, Albans. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

January 23. — Ilford. — Scuoou.—Erection of 
elementary school. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities and forms of tender from the 
architect, Mr. C, Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., 11, 
Cranbrook-road, Ilford, on deposit of 51. 5s. 

January 31.—Prescot.—Appitions.—For addi- 
tions to the Council school. Plans seen, and 
quantities from the County Architect, Mr. H. 
iba 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit 
of 21, 

Fesrvary 12. — Whalley. — Asytum.—For the 
completion of the erection of the asylum, Speci- 
fication, general conditions, and quantities from 


Mr. Henry Littler, architect, 16, Ribblesdale- 
place, Preston, on. deposit of 101. 
No Dare.—Barnsley.—Premises.—Hrection of 


new business premises for Messrs. Hunters, Ltd. 
Mr. W._ Wrigley. A.R.I.B.A., architect, 2, King- 
street, Wakefield. 

No. Dare.—St. Albans.—Corracrs.—Erection 
of six new cottages, Catherine-street. Par- 
tieulars from Mr. H. F. Mence, architect, 11, 
St. Peter’s-street, St. Albans. 


D. R. Paterson, Lid., has been 
ruction of a sewer in 
also the tender of Mr. 
for the provision 
d Park. : 
is to be in- 
ans and estimates of 
d laying-out the land 
Tenders are to 
be invited for culverting, etc., a portion of 
Moselle Brook. A. plan has been lodged by 
Mr. §. W. Cranfield for the conversion of a 
shop into a cinematograph hall, Myddleton- 
road, Bowes Park. 5 

Woolwich.—Plans have been lodged with the 
London County Council by Mr. Bruce Dawson, 
6, Old Queen-street, Westminster, S:¥ for 
the erection of a new factory in Green-lane, 
North Woolwich. 


—--- 


OBITUARY. 


of Messrs. 


Sir James C. Inglis, M.Inst.C.E. 

Sir James Charles Inglis, member of the 
Council, 1907, and President, 1908 and 1909, 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
General Manager of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, died at Rottingdean on Decem- 
ber 19, aged sixty years. He was member of 
the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle (Third 
Class) and the Order of the Crown of Italy; 
a member of the Royal Commission upon 
Canals and Inland Navigation, and an arbi- 
trator for the Federated Malay States Govern- 
ment in the matter of the purchase of the 
Tanjong Pagar Docks, Singapore, 1905. A 
native of Aberdeen, he received his earlier 
education in the Grammar School and 
University there; he entered Me: Norman, 
Copeland, & Co.’s engineering wo in Glas- 
gow, and then, 18725, was employed as 

a ; Abernethy’s pupil upon the Alexandra 
and docks. Under Mr. P. J. 
Margary he worked. upon the construction of 
the Great Western docks at Millbay, Ply- 
mouth, for the South Devon and Cornwall 
Railways. Having started in practice as a 
civil engineer at Plymouth, Sir James Inglis 
constructed Mount Batten breakwater for the 
Cattewater Harbour Commissioners, together 
with railway, harbour, and similar under- 
takings in South Devon and Cornwall. In 
1892 he was appointed Assistant-Hngineer, and 
within a few months Hngineer-in-Chief to the 
Great Western Railway Company; in 1903 
he became General Manager and Consulting 
Engineer, and thus was associated with their 
extension schemes for F uard Harbour, 
their South Wales lines, and the joint line 
with the Great Central. to Wolyerhampton and 
Birmingham. It is stated that he was the first 
student of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and the first railway General M er who 
became President of the Institution. The 
funeral took place on December 23 at Ken- 
sington Cemetery. 


SS 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 


27,633 of 1910.—Jean Jacques Pousset: Ap- 
paratus for the display of sectional building 
models. if 

27,805 of 1910.—Charles Ervin Reitz: Venti- 
lators. 

16 of 1910.—Thomas 
fronts and doors 

_, 28,284 of 1910.—Henry William Hemingway : 
Process for preserving or treating stone and 
like building materials, and for producing 
cement. ; 5 
. 1,008 of 1911—Charles Clayton Shaw: Flush- 
ing apparatus. 

1,580 of 1911.—John Thomas 
Joint for pipes or conduits. 

$,153 of 1911—Fedor Silber: Roofing tiles. 

6,576 of 1911—John Howard Cartland and 
Archibald Henry Collins; Apparatus for clos- 
ing doors and the like. 

9,938 of 1911.—Max Seyferth: Floor cleaning 
machines, i 

11,513 of 1911.—Isidor Garcia Lastra, Guil- 
lermo Bernstein and Cipriano Salvatierra : 
Manufacture of reinforced cement column. 

12,002 of 1911.—Arthur Johnson: Means for 
moulding bricks, tiles, and similar articles. 

12,836 of 1911.—Charles Back and Rudolf 
Wacik: Process and device for manufacturing 
marble slabs with inscriptions, ornamentations, 
and the like in imitation marble. ; 

15,511 of 1911.—Henry Arthur Goddard: 


Box cores that are used i ildi y 
Sear cer cine sed in building hollow 


Downie: Furnace 


Henthorne: 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to th ents upon 
Tichioppos Henne ie grant of Patents upon 
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16,506 of 1911.—George Baxter Upham: Pro- 
cesses for manufacturing bituminous paving 
blocks. 

16,631 of 1911.—Robert Hudson: Fasteners 
suitable for windows, doors, gates, shutters, 
box-lids, and the like. : 

18,608 of 1911.—Paul Schwenzow: Machines 
for stamping plastic material into moulds in 
the manufacture of pipes, tubes, and like 
bodies. 

18,856 of 1911. — Edouard 
Strengthened glass. 

20,104 of 1911.—Frank Iliff: Chimney-pots or 
cowls. 

92.135 of 1911.—Henri Marliere: Safety- 
chains for doors, windows, or the like. 


Benedictu: 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
19,313 of 1910.—Robert MacLaurin: Stoves. 


This relates to a kitchen stove having a 
charging-hopper A with a gastight cover F, 
and a shoot D, at the rear of a cooking-range, 
and wherein the primary and secondary air 
supplies may be regulated by doors. The 
upper door K, and the ashpan @ are tight- 
fitti and a door P, with a hit-and-miss or 
other regulator, controls the primary air 


19,313 of 1910. 


supply and also the secondary air supply, 
which passes from the ashpit through a hollow 
cheek. The bottom grate-bars may be curved 
up at the front without additional front bars 
or front bars with a lifting bottom grate may 
be provided. Flues are provided beneath and 
above a side boiler Z, and continue above or 
around the oven, a damper being provided to 
direct the hot gass. 


18,250 of 1910—Kdward Charles 
Marks (Soc. Anom. Beer, Belgium): 
porter: 


Robert 
Trans- 


This relates to an apparatus for removing 
material from a heap which comprises a crane- 
like structure, from the crab of which depends 
a id frame carrying the shovel. In one 
arrangement the crab 4 is driven by a pinion 
engaging a rack 18 on the bridge 1, and 
carries a_vertically-adjustable frame 5, at the 
lower end of which the-shovel 7 is pivotally 
mounted at 6. The shovel is formed symmetri- 
cally so as to be capable of working in either 
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direction, and is provided with small rollers 14 
to run upon the ground. The shovel is swung 
about its axis by cords operated from a wind- 
ing machine controlled from the driver’s cabin. 
In the other arrangement the shovel has only 
one cutting-face, and one side of the frame 4 
is extended downwards, at 15, to form an 
abutment for the frame 5. The shovel is dis- 
charged over the rear edge down a shoot 
16 leading to a hopper. 


18,142 of 1910.—William Larmer: Chimney- 
tops. 

This relates to a chimney-top which consists 
of an inner tube, having its bore equal in 
diameter to the chimney opening, with a 
canopy over, and an outer tube, which is of 
about twice the height of the inner tube, and 
is formed at its base as a chamber of four or 
more sides, in which are air-holes. 


18,929 of 1910—Edward Charles Robert 
Marks (Ideal Machinery Company, U.S.A.) : 
Moulding concrete blo 

This relates to moulding machines for con- 
erete blocks of the type described in Speci- 
fication No. 12,452—1907, which are fitted with 
a device for removing the surplus moulding- 
material after the tamping operation, and 
consists in the provision of a scraper 34 carried 
by a frame 22, sliding on guide-bars 18 
mounted on vertically adjustable brackets 
bolted to plates 16 fixed to arms on the 
machine frame 1. The scraper frame also 


carries a spring-supported plate 38, which is 
depressed by a blow from a heavy tool or 
the passage of the 


tamping-hammer after 


. 22 
18,929 of 1910. 


scraper to smooth and flatten the upper surface 
of the block. The forward movement of the 
scraper frame is effected by a foot-lever 29 
fixed to a yoke 28, which is revolubly mounted 
on the shaft 11 of the core-actuating yoke 12, 
and operates through a lever 27 and link 26. 
The return movement is effected by the en- 
gagement of the yoke 12 with the lever 27 
when the lever 10 is operated to withdraw the 
cores. 
SELECTED PATENTS —Continwed on page 790. 


18,250 of 1910. 
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LEGAL COLUMN, 


Water Charges. 


Another conundrum has cote up for decision 
by the Courts under the Metropolitan Water 
Board (Charges) Act, 1907, in the case Metro- 
politan Water Board ». Phillips, the question 
being what was the rateable value of certain 
premises upon which the water rate was to 
be calculated. 

he premises in question were the Brown 
Bea Aldersgate. The claim of the Water 
Board related to two quarters, viz., October 1 
to December 31, 1910, and January 1 to 
March 31, 1911. By a supplementary list, 
which came into force April 6, 1909, the rateable 
value had been assessed at 400/., but on 
June 2, 1910, the overseers had sent to the 
Assessment Committee a proyisional list, plac- 
ing the value at 399J. On. objection the 
Assessment Committee reduced the rateable 
value to 2342. and that list was dated 
pgiober 3, 1910, and came into force on that 
day. 

The defendants contended that the water rate 
should be based for both quarters on this lower 
valuation, but the Water Board claimed 51., 
being 5 per cent. on 4007., the former assess- 
ment for the first of the tw quarters and 
5 per cent. on the lower a: ment for the 
second of the two quarters’ w: rate, 

The Court decided the question in favour of 
the Water Board, but agreed that the case 
involved difficult questions, and that the de- 
cision imposed some hardship on the defendant. 
Very shortly stated, the reasoning of the de. 
cision was as follows :—Sect. 13, sub-sect. 1, of 
the Metropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 
1907, provides that the rateable value “ shall bo 
determined by the valuation list in force at 
the commencement of the quarter for which the 
water rate accrues. . . .” This Act incor- 
porates the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, 
sect. 70 of which made the water rates pay- 
able in advance on the ordinary quarter days, 
but the Ch es Act, by sect. 15, makes the 
quarterly dates of payment April 1, July 1, 
October 1, and January 1. After a careful 
examination of the various Acts relating to 
valuation the Court came to the conclusion 
that under sect. 13 of the Charges Act the 
list in force at the commencement of the 


for 


quarter for which the water rate accrued 
was the original list. placing the rateable value 
at 4007., the provisional list not being in 


force until after the objection had been heard 
and determined by the Assessment Committee, 
which, it will be seen in this case, was 
October 3, or three days after, under the 
C harges Act, the water rate accrued became due. 

The Act which regulates the supply of 

er by the Metropolitan Water Board is a 
private Act, and therefore the public have less 
facilities for becoming acquainted with its 
provisions than is the case with public 
statutes, yet it has altered and modified many 
public statutes and has been the cause of 
considerable ligitation which has involved 
questions the Courts have expressed difficulty 
in solving. With reference to the changes of 
lates in the quarter da upon which the 
rates are payable we may remind our readers 
of a decision reported the Builder, Septem- 
der 5, 1908, in which it was held that the 
Vater Board were under no statutory obliga- 
on to give any notice to consumers. 


Se eg ta 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—Application is to be made to the 
socal Government Board for sanction to a 
oan of 505/., the estimated cost of widening 
tipple-road, between Cobham-road and West- 
mury-road. The plans of the Architect for the 
rection of four cottages on a portion of the 
lospital site have been referred to a sub- 
ommitiee for consideration and report. 
Battersea.—Repairs with granite macadam 
we to be carried out in six roads at an esti- 
nated cost of 618/. Electricity mains are to 
e extended at an estimated cost of 1071. No 
bjection is to be raised to the proposals of 
Mir. L. A. Wilde to erect a new chapel on the 
ite of the old chapel at the Salesian Schools, 
urrey-lane, and of Messrs. Edwin Evans & 
sons, for six houses in Sudbrooke-road. 
Camberwell.—Alterations are to be carried 
ut to the Camberwell Baths, Church-street, 
9 comply with the conditions of the London 
founty Council, at an estimated cost of 1,1007. 
Gounty of Londan.—A meeting of Metro- 
olitan Borough Engineers has been held to 
onsider the following letter from Mr. W. E. 
tiley, Superintending Architect to the London 
ljounty Council:—‘‘The Building Acts Com- 
rittee of the Council has had under further 
onsideration the question as to an arrange- 
1ent being agreed between the Council and 
1¢ ©Metropolitan Borough Councils with 
egard to buildings and structures to be dealt 
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with by the respective authorities under 
Part VII. of the London Building Act, 1894. 
Experience since the subject was last discussed 
has confirmed the Committee in the opinion 
that it would be to the public advantage if an 
arrangement could be arrived at to define 
which buildings and structures could be dealt 
with by the Council and Borough Councils. I 
am, therefore, authorised by the Committee to 
inquire whether you would be prepared to 
recommend your Council to agree to an 
arrangement under which your Council would 
deal, under sect. 84 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, with buildings within the following 
limits, buildings not complying with these 
conditions being dealt with by this Council :— 
Summer-houses, tool sheds, coals or wood sheds, 


fowl houses, and runs, pigeon houses, dog 
kennels, perambulator sheds, cycle sheds, 


motor-car sheds, and other similar structures— 
(a) Not exceeding in area 64 sq. ft.; (b) Not 
exceeding in height 7 ft. in any part measured 
from the level of the ground to the underside 
of the eaves or roof-plate; (c) Distant at least 
5 ft.: (1) from any street; (2) from any other 
building or structure, unless there be a non- 
perforated wall separating the proposed 
structure for the whole of its length and height 
from such other building or structure; (d) Not 
having therein any stove, flue, fireplace, hot- 
air pipe, hot-water pipe, or other apparatus 
for warming or ventilating the same; (e) Not 
extending in an part thereof within the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of any street or wa: and (f) Not 
projecting in any part thereof beyond the 
general line of buildings in any street or 
way.” The following resolutions were agreed 
to at the conference :—(a) That with reference 
to Mr. Riley’s letter of the 11th inst., after 
carefully considering, in conference, the sug- 
gestion of the Superintending Architect, the 
Metropolitan Borough Surveyors are not pre- 
pared to acquiesce in Mr. Riley’s proposals. 
(b) That this conference would willingly take 
into consideration some alternative scheme for 
equitable d bution of the statutory duties of 
Part VII. of the London Building Act, 1894. 
Deptford.—The Public Health Committee 
have put forward the following recommenda- 
tions at the conclusion of their report on 
infantile mortality :—(1) That the Baths and 
Washhouses Committee consider the desir- 
ability of converting two or more houses in 
one of the wards in the central district of the 
borough as slipper baths; (2) That the Works 
Committee take into consideration the paving 
of streets in congested areas with a surface 
of jointless and impervious material. Plans 
have been passed for Mr. R. J. Adams for 
additions to a building at the rear of Nos. 
1-3, Clifton-hill, and for the erection of a 
building at the rear of Nos, 45-7, Clifton-hill. 
Kensington.—The kerb and footway paving 
in portions of Ossington-street, Pembridge- 
road, High-street, Notting Hill-gate, Ladbroke- 
road, and Cornwall-road are to relaid and 
made good where necessary at a total esti- 
mated cost of 2727. The tender of Messrs. A. 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., at 126/., has been accepted 
for carrying out alterations and other works in 
adapting No. 21, Drayson-mews for use as a 
tool-house, store, etc. The Works Committee 
report that in connexion with a report sub- 
mitted to the Council in October last on the 
subject _of the advisability of a scheme being 
adopted providing for street name tablets in 
London being of a uniform character, they 
stated that they had had before them a 
suggestion that it might be of considerable 
assistance to pedestrians if the names of 
streets were also let in the paving of the 
footways at street corners, particularly in 
more important thoroughfares. They had had 
before them a footway tablet in mosaic which 
had been prepared by the directions of the 
Borough Engineer, and he suggested that 
footway tablets of this material, which gives 
a good foothold, should be laid on each sido 
of Kensington High-street, indicating that 
thoroughfare, in close proximity to the eastern 
and western boundaries of the street. As 
regards the proposal put forward, the Com- 
mittee wish to point out that whilst tablets 
let_in footways may be of some advantage to 
pedestrians, they would be found to be of 
little, if any, stance to vehicular traffic, 
and looking to the number of pedestrians in 
busy thoroughfars, such as Kensington High- 
street, and to other conditions, they consider 
that plainly lettered street name tablets fixed 
on buildings and tablets fixed on lamps would 
be found more useful than footway tablets, 
particularly as the latter, if fixed in such 
thoroughfares, would very frequently be wholly 
or partially covered up by persons making 
use of the footways. The Committee have, 
therefore, given directions for special attention 
to be given to the fixing of name tablets at a 
lesser height upon buildings than has been 
the practice in the past, and to the fixing 
of a greater number of tablets on street lamps. 
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Lambeth.—The tenders of Messrs. Thomas 


Wood & Sons, Ltd., Messrs. Bristowe & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Johnson Brothers have 
been accepted at 1,500/., 2507, and 2500. 


respectively for tar-spraying works during the 
year 1912-13. The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. Walter Nightingale, on behalf 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, drainage of ten 
houses proposed to be erected in Aquinas- 
street, Stamford-street; Mr. J. Parsons, on 
behalf of the Duchy of Cornwall, drainage of 
twenty houses proposed to be erected in Denny- 
street; Messrs. Stringer Brothers, drainage of 
three houses proposed to be erected in Claver- 
dale-road, Upper Tulse-hill. 
Lewisham.—Tenders are to be invited for 
paving Pheebeth-street, Francemary-street, and 
a portion of George-lane, as soon as 75 per 
cent. of the estimated cost of the works have 
been received. A 16-ft. strip of pavement in 
front of 218-244, Brownhill-road is to be 
paved at an estimated cost of 951. The tender 
of the Improved Wood Payement Company, 
Ltd., has been accepted for laying wood- 
paving in Catford-road at the following 
costs :—840 yards super. wood-paving 9-in. con- 
crete, 12s. 13d. per super. yard; 70 yards 
super. wood-paving, 8s. 2d. per yard; 50 
super. 12-in. concrete, 12s. 114d. per rd. 
The footpaths on the north side of Rosenthal- 
road are to be repaired with artificial stone in 
lieu of tar-paving, at an estimated cost of 
1027. The tender of Mr. G. J. Howick has 
been accepted for replastering the ceilings in 
the Central and Forest Hill Libraris in sira- 


Middlesex County Council—The City En- 
gineer and Surveyor has been authorised to 
substitute Lancashire or Yorkshire grit stone 
setts for the existing granite setts over Cobham 
County Bridge, Yiewsley, at an estimated cost 


of 1007. A new carriageway of mild steel 
decking and wood blocks in lieu of the existing 
plank decking and macadam is to be con- 
structed over the Middlesex half of Hampton 
Court County Bridge, at an estimated cost of 
1,7500. ; 

Poplar.—The electrolytic disinfectant shed is 
to be removed from the site adjoining the 
electricity works to the opposite side of Violet- 
road, where it is to be enlarged and recon- 
structed at an estimated cost of 240/., including 
the provision of concrete foundations, 
ainage, refixing apparatus, electric installa- 
tion, ete. During the quarter to end March 31 
next repairs are to be carried out to the 
wood-paving of five roads at an estimated 
cost of 1,8007.; the macadam paving of ten 
roads at an estimated cost of 662/.; and sett- 
paving of two roads at an estimated cost of 
5007. The application has been approved of 
Mr. ©. Dunch, on behalf of Messrs. Howard 
Brothers, for the erection of buildings in 
Portree-street. : 

St. Pancras—The Council have, decided to 
lease Oak House and Wellington House to 
Mr. Samuel Pulham, Victoria-parade, Muswell 
Hill. The tenant proposes to expend nearly 
1,0002. on improving the property. 

Shoreditch.—Laburnam-street is to be re- 
paved with 2-in. compressed asphalt, and 
Union-walk with redressed granite setts, at an 
estimated cost of 2,115/. Electricity mains are 
to be extended in the Bethnal Green area at 
on estimated cost of 3502. 

Southwark.—The tender of St. Pancras Iron- 
works Company, Litd., has been accepted at 
125. for supplying and fixing stall divisions 
on the first-floor stables at Greenmoor Wharf. 
Plans submitted by Messrs. Henry Langston & 
Co., 1, 2, 3, and 30, The Exchange, Southwark- 
street, S.E., have been approved for the erec- 
tion of a building on the site of Nos. 266-282, 

aterloo-road. ee 
Tae Pamatstae Th tender of the Trinidad 
Lake Asphalte Paving Company, Ltd., has 
been accepted for a supply of Trinidad asphalt 
macadam and bitumen, at 1/. 6s. per ton for 
the macadam and 5/. 5s. per ton for the 
pure natural Trinidad Lake bitumen (for 
grout). Plans are to be prepared by the En- 
gineer for making-up the footpath in front 
of Nos. 113-149, Blackhorse-lane. Tenders are 
to be invited for carrying out the work of 
doubling the tramway track at the “ Bell 
corner in Forest-road. Plans have been passed 
for Messrs. F. H. Heath, Ltd., for an electric 
theatre in Wood-street. Mr. F. W. Willmott 
and Mr. F. Clayton have lodged plans for an 
electric theatre in Hoe-street, and three houses, 
Byron-road, respectively. ; 

“‘Willesden.—The work of repaving the path- 
ways in Cavendish-road is to be proceeded 
with at an estimated cost of 8301. The tender 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when.the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. ‘ 

No Dars.—Waverton.—V1caRaG ‘Erection of 
new vicarage. Quantities and form of tender 
from Mr. J. H. Martindale, F.R.LB.A., archi- 
tect, Haglesfield Abbey-rooms, ‘astle-street, 
Carlisle 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


* January 16, 1912. — Truro. — Iron Gates, 
Raines, rtc.—The Cornwall C.C. invite tenders 
for wrought-iron gates and_railings, etc., upon 
boundary walls at new County Offices. Seo 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

DecemBer 29.—Rhondda.—Toots.—For supply 
of tools, etc., for the metalwork and woodwork 
classes at the new Pentre Handicraft Centre. 
Forms of tender from Mr. T. W. Berry, Director 
of Education, Council Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. 

JANUARY 1, 1912. — Leeds. — Patntinc.—For 
painting, etc., to be done at the Central Home 
and Superintendent’s house, Street-lane, Round- 
hay, and the Receiving Home, Leopold-street, 
Leeds. Specifications and forms of tender from 
Mr. James H. Ford, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Poor Law Offices, South-parade, Leeds. 

January 1,—North Uist.—Frnce.—Erection of 
@ six-wire corrimony fence. Particulars from 
Mr. H. H. Mackenzie, Factor, Balelone, Loch- 
maddy. 


THE BUILDER. 


* January 11. Hampstead. 
Marerrats, oR Services.—The Hampstead B 
invite tenders for works, materials, or servic 


— Works, 


for one or three years from April I next. See 
i in this issue for further par- 
Leeds.—Retorts, Etc.—For the 


lay retorts, fire bricks, fire-brick 


supply of fi : ] r 
Specification and form of 


lumps, and fireclay. 


tender from Mr. Townsley, General 
Manag Gas: Offices, Hast-par: ceds. 

% JANUARY 16.—Truro.—Screens, PLATFORMS, 
AND. FuRNITURE.—The Cornwall C.C. invite 
tenders for supplying screens, platforms, and 
furniture for Council-chamber of new offices See 
advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Northwood.—-Sewrer.—For the 
construction of lengths of sewers. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender from Mr. 4. Carr, Surveyor, Council 

)ifices, on deposit of 11. 

Decemser 30, — Eastbourne. — Roaps.—For 
private improyement works, Plan and specifica- 
tion seen, and form of tender from Mr. A. E. 
Prescott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, East- 
bourne. 

January 1, 1912—Edmonton.— 
and delivery of kerb on edge. Forms of tender 
and_ particulars from Mr. Cuthbert Brown, 
A.M.Inst.C.H., Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, Edmonton. 

January 1. — Gildersome. — Granite. — For 
supply of granite. Mr. W_ Wilby, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Gildersome, Yorks. 
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RB.—Supply 
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Chesterfield.—-S; 
aying a new sewer and surface- 
construction of new approach road to the 
burial ground. Plans aud specification: 
and quantities from the Borough Survyeyc 
posit of 11. Is. 

JANUARY 6.—Penarth.—Sewer 


new 
en, 


De- 


—For extension 


of the Kymin outfall sew nined, 
and specification and quantities from Mr. Edgar 
J. Evans, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, District 


Council Offices, Penarth. 
January 9.—Aldershot.—Fiints.—_For supply 
x f tender from 
Municipal Buildings, 


of Hungry Hill flints. 
Mr, F 


January 9.—Meriden.—Grant 
of granite. Mr 
street, Coventry. 

January 10.—Didcot.—Roap.—For making a 
new road, for the Wallingford R.D.C. Plans 
and specifications from Mr. G. F. Slade, Clerk. 
Wallingford 

January 13.—Bexley Heath.—Marenriars 
materials. Specifications and forms of tenc 
from Mr. W. T. Howse, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Bexley Heath. 

January 15.—Hitchin.—Granite.—For supply 
of broken granite. Mr. Wm_O. Times, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Town Hall, Hitchin. 

Janvsry 15. — London. — Roaps.— For the 
formation of two short connecting roads near the 
Recreation Ground, Freemasons-road, Custom 
House, E. Mr. William Jacaues, A.R.I.B.A., 2, 
Fen-court, Fenchur: Deposit of 11. 

January 20.—Norfolk.—Granite.—For supply 
of granite. Specification and tender forms from 
Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, M.Inst.C.E., County Sur- 
veyor, the Shirehouse, Norwich. 


—For supply 
A. W. Liggins, Clerk, 11, Priory. 


Public Appointment, 


Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary, jpctpplicetion 
| | 
“LECTURER, BRICKWORK, CARPENTRY, JOINERY, Ere. | Council of the Harris Inst. ... | Not stated |}. oJ Ar 
Auction Sales. 
| Date 
Nature and Place of Sale. | By whom Offered, Ben 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, FULHAM, S.W.—At the Mart ... i | Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ~ Jan. 10 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, B.C. Churchill & Sim... aoe Reese Jan. 10 


SELECTED PATENTS—Continued from page 788. 
18,694 of 1910—Henry Osmond Barnard: 
Ventilating-shaft tops. 

This relates to a ventilating shaft top, 
wherein the top is formed of a number of 


curved plates having narrow unobstructed 
openings between them. A cap closes the 
upper end altogether or in part, and the 


coupling shaft is of less cross-section than the 
top; the top may be fixed or wind-directed. 


emi), ae 


18,694 of 1910. 


The plates v are of parabolic 
openings s are formed at the angu 
The cross-section of the shaft is gre 
enlarged to that of the top, and the cap ¢ ma 
be a fiat plate or be made up of curved plates 
completely closing the end. The lower part of 
the coupling shaft & may be enlarged, be d 
to, and stand off from, the shaft p, to which 
it is applied, so that rain may escape between 
them; or the top may have a windyane % 
and be mounted on a central spindle with 
rollers 7 between the shafts. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Uditor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

_All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the tace or back of the drawing, Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or tu execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type’ does not necessarily imply its 
aeceptunce. 

N.1s.—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 

iyortant architectural competition will always be 
aeccer‘ed for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have Leen formally asked for or not. 


—_--___ 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


__We have received from the Wilson Rolling 
Shutter Company, of St. John’s House, 124-127, 
Minories, London, E., a booklet descriptive 
of their improved rolling doors and shutters. 
These are of the interlocking slat type, and 
are designed as an improvement upon the 
various other types of shutters which have 
been hitherto in use, particularly with regard 
to the corrugated form of shutter made out of 
a continuous length of corrugated steel, and 
also to overcome the difficulties arising from 
the use of shutters composed of steel slats 
with a row of hinges riveted to the back 
which are constantly liable to break away. 
The slats are so shaped at the edges as to 
form a continuous hinge running the whole 
width of tk Shutter. The shutters can be 
supplied for fixing to any class of opening and 
for attachment to buildings of brick, stone. 
cement, or iron or steel structures. ; 


Me: Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., of 55, 
Lionel-street, Birmingham, and 39, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W., forward us a leaflet 
illustrating their new wedge mortise lock. 
The special wedge shape of the lock, it is 
claimed, saves time in fixing, preserves the 
strength of the door, less being cut ay from 
the tenon of the lock rail than is necessary for 
a square-cased lock, and ensures better fixing, 
at least two screws in each case entering the 
solid wood. A great number of these locks 
have been used in the Royal Liver Buildings, 
Liverpool. The firm- also call our attention 
to Hope’s two-point casement handle, designed 
to hold a casement open one inch or one- 
quarter of an inch, a feat impossible with the 
common quadrant casement y in_ gusty 
weather without the most irritating rattling. 

Messrs. Lacy-Hulbert & Co., Lid., pneumatic 
engineers, of 91, Victoria-street, London, S.W., 
send us leaflets of some of their latest designs 
for air compressors. A neat portable pattern, 
particularly adapted for blowing out dust from 
generators, motors, switch-gear, and electrical 
machinery of all kinds, is mounted on one 
base-plate with a substantial electric motor, 
and fitted with comparatively large wheels to 
facilitate ready transference from place to 
place, where the condition of the floor is 
unsuitable for wheels of small diameter, which 
can also be fitted without extra charge, if 
preferred. The base-plate itself forms an air 
receiver of considerable yolume, which permits 
of the air being cooled and drained before 
passing through the base. The firm are also 
the manufacturers of the well-known “ Boreas ” 
rota pumps. Driven by petrol engines or 
electric motors, mounted on one bed-plate, 
they make excellent sets for country houses 
and factories requiring water to be forced 
into tanks. 

The Genest-Stoessel Insulating Company, of 
47, Victori eet, Westminster, forward us a 
pamphlet dealing with their Korfund founda- 
tion plates for deadening and absorbing the 
noise and vibration of machinery. Our readers 
need hardly be told that the question of 
efficient foundation for machinery is an ex- 
ceedingly important one with regard to the 
building in which the plant is erected, whose 
stability is likely to be seriously endangered 
by excessive vibration. Korfund is made of 
cork strips, protected by iron framin 
losing its elasticity by compre: 
made to order for the actual 
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required foundations, The cork strips are 
specially selected, treated, and impregnated, 
and then securely bound together by an iron 
frame, stiffened by iron strutting. By these 
means it is’ claimed that Korfund insulating 
plates are free from the objections to which 
felt and unprotected cork are liable as in- 
sulators. If has been used with excellent 
results by many leading German architects and 
engineers. 


—_+» + 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 8.—By Hancock & Sons. 
St. Kew, Cornwall.—Agricultural estate, 1,285 


acres, f. : £26,010 
December 11.—By Gro. WicLEY & 
Simpson, Bucks.—Wood Farm, 123 a. 3 r. 23 p., 
POs 3 f . 8,000 
By W. H 
Rotherh —25, Joseph-st., f., gross 
rental 121. cine : 200 
77 to 83 (odd), Hope-st., f.; grossrental 491. 8s. 520 
94 to 108 (even), Hope-st., f., ¢ rental 
991, F 1,020 
to to 45 (odd), T 
rental 981. 3s... A 1,160 
Tenter s 8, f. é 610 
13and1 f., gross rental 251. 2s 400 
Tenter-st., f.g. rents 131. 8s., reversion in 
56 yrs. 320 
December 14. 
Kegworth, Leic 
and 27 a, 1,800 
West Harp 
rent-charges 1591. 17 1,600 
By Mappis 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
151. 3 165 
December 18—By Hampton & Son 
eyton.—194, Vicarage rd., f., y.r. 361. . 450 
By Hunrer & Hunter. 
Marylebone.—14, Cunningham-pl., u.t. 12 yrs 
ger. 101., p. Sieh 140 
By Sweuu & Co. 
St. John’s Wood.—50, Clifton-hill, u- 
‘ 400 
9, and 61, Sprin; 
s., Yr. 271 1,600 
December 19.—By Hatxer & BALLARD. 
Horley, Surrey to 4, Hawthorn Cottages, 
and plot adjoining, f. 815 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehola 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r, for rent; 
£. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs, for 
years; la, for lune ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq, for 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres, for crescent; 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
offices ; 8, for shops; ct. for’court. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel.,6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “The Builder, London.” 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME CI, (July to 
December, 1911) will be given as @ supplement with 
January 12, 

‘CLOTH CASEs for Binding the Numbers will shortly be ready, 
price ¢s, 6d, each; ulso 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 94. each. 

THE HUNDRED AND FIRST VOLUME of “‘The Builder” 
(bound), price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, will be 
ready on JANUARY 21. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at @ cost of 3s, 6d. each, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOT 
CORPORA SODIES, COUNTY AND 01 
PROSPE S. OF PUBLIC COMPAN. 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMK: 
Six lines or under 
Each additional li 


ISSUED BY 
'OUNCILS, 
ALES BY 
ete. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERS TICE. 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADV TS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words : 6d, 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, fe 6 page 


fr 

and other special positions, on application to the Publisher, 
SINUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only), 
Four lines (about thirty words) or under... . 28.64, 
Each additional line (about ten words} 0s, 6d. 

PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent; but all sums should be remitted by 
Postal Orders, payable to J, MORGAN, and addressed to tha 
Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up 
toONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” is impossible 
int e of any Which may reach the 0 after TWELVE 
NOON on that day. 1 intended for the Outside Wrapper 
should be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN 
ORDERS TO DISCONT 
TEN o'clock on WEDNE: 


TANDING ADVERTISEME 
ame must reach the Otti 
DAY MORNIN! 


‘The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, etc., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 


strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 


may kaye Replies 
Strand, W.C., free 
ssed envelopes ara 
ne postage, Unused 
urne fter publicati 
Reply Boxes are not intended for trade lists, 
like; should these be received, they cannot (if 
ded. 


£ BUILD: 
, 4, Catherine S| 
's Will be forwarded if ad 

ici amps to cov 


ufficient 


‘ge. Lu 
sent, togethe 


stamps ar 
B. 


Noticed) be tor: 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every’ week. 


READING CASES { pee EACH 


post (carefully packed), 1s. 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF: MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily. the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, £5. 4. 

Best Stocks eedels 20) 

Picked Stocks fo: cings see eeO} 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£s. d. £s.a, 

Flettons . ves L106: BestBluePressed 

Best Fareham Staffordshir 0 
Ri 312 0 Do, Bullnose. 400 

Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 

GuazED Bricks— 

Best White, Double Headers 13 17 6 
Lvory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 11 7 6 Ends .. 6 

Headers -1017 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins,Bullnose, one End......... 18 17 6 
and 4} in. Flats 1417 6 Splays&Squints16 7 6 

D’ble Stretchers 16 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


s. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .. 6 ” ” 

Best Portland Cemen: 30 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » ” 

Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime . .. 18s, 0d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Bato Stone —delivered on road waggons, s. da. 
Paddington Depét.. eo GES 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot. 8t 


PorrLanp Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. ey Onis) 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 


Pimlico Wharf .. assess 2 4 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depdt, 
s. d. s. d, 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks . Freestoue 20 
Greenshill in blo: Bed Man 
Darley Dale Freestone ......... 2 4 
locks .. Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill Stone .. cons Pt fe} 
blocks 


Yorx Stons—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 4. 
Scappled random blocks .. 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delive! 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes 
40 ft. super.)... 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2%n, to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
I} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto... es 


Harp Yorx— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks z 
Per Ft. Super., De ay Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in. self-faced random flags ...... 


orn O00 


SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depdt. 
£84. In. In £254. 
20 10bestBur’ka, 
unfading green 15 1 
20x12 ditto 
18x 10 ditto 
16x8 ditto...) 10 5 
20x 10permanent 
green ... 
18x10 ditto 
168 ditto 


fn. In. 
20x10 best blue 

Bango :.. 
20x12 ditto . 


7 
7 


litto . 

16 x8 ditto. 75 
22x10 best blue 

Portmadoc.. 12 12 

16x8 ditto. 


AAR COaD 


Ar COS aM 


eecas 


TILES. 


At Railway Depot. 
s. a. 8. 4, 


Best plain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill” 


ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 
Hip and Valley 0 
(per doz.)...... 37 

Best Broseley (per 6 
1000) .... ve 50 0 

Do. Ornamental (per 0 0 
1000) .... wae’ 526 Hip (per doz. 40 

Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) ...... 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
‘brown, or brindled (per 1000) 42 6 
(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 Hand-mai : 

Do. Ornamentul(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) . . 60 0 , Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 
WOOD, 
Buriprne Woop, At per standard, 

Deals: best 3in. byllin.and4in. £ s, d. £ 5s. d. 

by 9 in. and 11in, -14 00. 1510.0 

Deals: best 3 by 9. .1310 0 .. 14410 0 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Burepine Woop (Continued). At per standard. 


Battens: best 2}in, by 7 in. and £ s. d. £ s. d. 
8in., and3in. by 7in. and 8in, 1110 0 12 10 .0 
Battens: best 2} by 6and3by6... 010 0 Jess than 


7 in. and 8 in, 
0 less thn best. 
» 


Deals: seconds . 0 

10 0 ” 
10 0 .. 1010 0 
0 


2in, by in. and 2 in. by é 

Qin. by 44in, and2 in, by5in, 9 0 0 |. 100 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

Lin. and 1} in, by 7 im... 010 0 more than 

battens. 

din... .100 » 
Firtimber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 510 0 
Seconds : 00 
Small tim in.) 00 
Small timber ( : 00 
Swedish balks : 00 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 0 0 


JorEers’ Woop. At per standard, 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by 1lin . 2410 25 10 
3 in. by 9 in, . 22 10 23 10 
Battens,23in.and 3 in, by . 17 0 18 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 20 0 
” ” 3in. by 9in, 18 0 19 10 
Battens,24in. and 3in, by7 in. 14 0 . 15 0 


Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 in, and 9 in... 14 0 

Battens,2}in.and 3in. by7in. 11 10 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 

3in. by lin. - ‘ 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 
Battens 


White Sea and Petersburg — 
First white deals, 3 in, by lin. 15 0 
7 


» 3 in, by 9in. 14 0 
Battens .. . 1110 
Second white deals, 3in, byllin. 14 0 
” ” 3 in, by 9in. 13 0 
Battens 


Pitch-pine: deals . 


ecocsesos SooSoD Soo oS SOCooO 


MS AMD ROSDSSSOSSOSOOSSSO SOCOSCO Oco oo SCoOSCCO 


Under 2 in, thick extra, 010 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 
Oddments 32 0 
Seconds, r . 83 0 
Oddments .. 28 0 
Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 3 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube, PONS 9 
Small’ » * 02 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 5 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch .. 00 u 
00 
(OOM 0} pak Older 
016... 026 
0 010 010 
18 0 0 220 0 
040. 050 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square, 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot. , 018 6 .. O17 0 
lin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
matched «1 O14 0 .. 018 0 
1tin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
matched ORIG S Obert etOMnO 
lin. by 7 in, 
hot. 0120 ., 014 6 
02 6... 015 0 
0150... 016 6 
ol o 013 6 
O14 0 018 6 
. by 7 in. white » » 010 0 ol o 
in. b; 012 9 015 0 


yy 7 in, ” ” 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d 


sections . 710 0 
Compound 

sections ..... 9 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions . 110 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections 0 
Flitch Plates . = 2 10% 0) 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 

METALS. Per ton, in London. 

Tron— £s. da, 


Common Bars oh 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 


merchant quality .. aa ths 30) 
Statfordshire “‘ Marked Bars’ 10 10 0 
Mild Steel Bars ... 815 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price 95 0 
»  » ' Galvanised. TO OMNES 
(And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. EVIE) ey) 
5 » Hee 1015 0 - 


” ” 26 g. 12 5 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

3 ft. to 20 as ne Lo Ol Ohen 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24g, 1510 0 
26 16 


fi 5 g 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 

» 2g .an 


ae) 


lil 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continwed)— 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &. 
£ 8. 
Leap—Sheet,English, 4Ib.andup 19 7 

Pipe in coils 19 

Soil pipe... 
Compo pipe 
Zrxc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian ... 
Zine, in bundle: 


22 17 


CoppER— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin 


Copper nails 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .. 


Thin .. 
Tix—English Ingot 
Sorprr—Plumbers’ 

‘Tinmen’s 

Blowpipe 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz, thirds 23d. 26 oz. fourths 

» fourths. 13d. 82 oz. thirds. 
21 oz. thirds. 3d. » fourth 

» fourths . 23d. Fluted Sheet, . 
26 oz. thirds. 4d. ” 21 oz. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


} Hartley's . 24. Figured Rolled, Ox- 

PUNE i 2d. ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 

Sree 4 28d. anie, Arctic, Mufiled, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, whit 


Ditto, tinte 
* Not less than three crates. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 


patil Works: 


Per ton, in London. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. £s. 4. 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to Sft. 20 g. 14 10 = 
* » | -Mg.and 2g. 14 15 a 
* ® f. 16 5 = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 t. 
to 8 ft. to 20g. and thicke’ 12 0 = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g.13 0 - 
” » » 268. 15 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in... 10 10 110 0 


ad. 
43d. 


OILS, &e. £84. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 0 
» ” » in barrels ” 031 
” a » indrums ” 0 33 
Boiled ,, » in barrels » 033 
» ” » in drums ” 03 6 
Turpentine in barrels » 0 211 
” in drums * ” [UR Si 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 0 
Red Lead, Dry... » 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putt ; per ewt. 010 0 
Stockholm Tar... per barrel 112 0 
VABNISHES, &e. Per gallon. 
£3, a. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish .. 080 
Pale Copal Oak .... 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak . 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches . ol 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage . 012 0 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Carriage . 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple .... 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil . real’ {i 
Hegshell Flating Varnish a ie) 0 
White Pale Enamel. Se ladsl0 
Extra Pale Paper. 012 0 
Best Japan Gold S 010 6 
ua 
Ly 9 
Brunswick Black . 080 
Berlin Black . 016 0 
Knotting .... 010 9 
French and 010 6 


The most Efficient and Economical System 


Chief Offices: SS52-2364, 


THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Hditor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N-B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest ‘Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BEXHILL.—For sea-wall extension. Mr, Geo. Bull, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
h Engineer and Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, 


w 


W. Hill & Co....... 
G. Munday & Sons 
G. Shellabear & Son 
J. W. Pearce . 
Pethick Bros., Ltd...... 
W. Muirhead & Co., Ltd. 
W. Gradwell & Co., Ltd. 
Exors. of J. Arundel ... 
S. Carey, Haddoc 
Bexhill” .....cee...0 


& 
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COBHOLM ISLAND.—For er 
school for 440 boys, for the Gr rmouth Educa- 
tion Committee. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, M-Inst.C.B 
‘.B.1.B.A., Borough Surveyor. Quantities by Borous 
Survey 
Wright 


90 | Carter & Wright 
Moore & Sons......... 
Eastoe, _Deneside, 

Great Yarmouth* 


3,890 


Lamb . 


For the erection of new offices, Malting, 
‘ores, for Mi Thomas Mortimer, Ltd. 
Skipper, architect and sury: , London- 


et, Norwich : 
chpole 


T. Youngs & § 
F, Bennett* 


LLANELLY.—For six houses, for Mr. H. W. Lloyd, 
Llanelly. Mr. J architect, 33, Prospect- 
place, Lianelly, Carmarthenshire : 

TT. Williams, Dimpath*...... 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


£1,627 


LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


in the 


GLASGOW, 


[DECEMBER 29, IQII. 


PORTSMOUTH.—For the erection of additional ice- 
wells, ete., for the Portsmouth Ice and Cold Storage 


Ltd. Mr. A. E. Cogswell, architect, 
£1,363 | J. Crockerell . 
Spriging 1,324 | F, Prive’ 
J. Croad. 1,296 | 8. Salter 


[All of Portsmouth. ] 


RIPLEY (near Derby).—For erection of a cottage 
hospital, for the Ripley Cottage Hospital Committee. 
Mr. R. Argile, architect, 36, Oxford-street, Ripley, near 


Derby. Quantities by the architect :— 
Eyans Bros. £1,590 0 0 
G. Brentnall 1,504 0 0 
F. H. & J. W. Moore... 1,440 5 6 
Harris & Hunt, March: 1/310 0 0 


Accepted subject to deductions as per schedule. 


rection of afire-station, for the 


STEVENAGE.—For 
Mr, J. RB. Vining, 


Stevenage Urban District Council. 

architect, 89, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 

Shrouder & Matthews £713 | W. J. Spratt, Steven- 

W. Austin & Sons...... age* occ £655 
Palmer & Ray. 600 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For alterations, new partitions,. 
+ the Forest-road Infants’ School, Walthamstow, 
{.E., for the Education Committee. Mr. H. Prosser, 
MLS.A., architect :— 

‘A. G. Barton £113 0] G.M. Page 
J.&J. Dean 110 0| J. Sands* 


[All of Walthamstow. ] 
—— 


. £161 15 
. 90 0 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 

——— 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lid., 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of all descriptions. 


4&5, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EsTaBiisHED 1838), 


DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 


Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Aspnalte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 


‘Drop Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


[ | Copper @& ZBZinmcec Roofinsesg. 
Hil ei 


Kingdom. 


Telephone: 
North 3032 (4 lines). 


FALKIRK. 
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